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PEEFAOE 


need of a reliable History of the World lias long been felt hy all classes 
' OUT people* This want led the author several years ago to undertake 
e preparation of this volume^ in which he has endeavored to give in a 
Dcise and compact form all the principal events in the world^s history. 
One of the most gratifying evidences of the intellectual progress of the Ameri¬ 
can people is the increasing interest that is manifested by them in historical 
studies. Nor is this the case iu our own land only. In the old world men 
are giving more attention to the events of the past^ and trying to learn from 
them lessons of wisdom for the future* This has led to most important results. 
So many discoveries have been made in the domain of ancient history, so many 
of the old ideas and traditions have been exploded and shown to be mere 
myths and legends, that the subject may be said to be almost entirely new, and 
he who was well informed in history twenty years ago will find himself unable to 
discourse intelligibly upon it now, unless he has kept up with the advance of 
historical knowledge. The labors and researches of Ghampollion, Niebuhr, 
Mariette, Bunsen, Arnold, Kawlinson, Mommsen, Curtius, and others have thrown 
a Hood of light upon the history of the ancient world, and the inscriptions discovered 
and deciphered by these diligent and gifted workers enable os to read the deeds of 
the great personages of ancient times in their own words, and have given to this 
department of history an authority which it never before possessed. Thus, for 
instance, in Egypt—a country the early records of which were once believed to be 
lost, or at the best to rest upon the doubtfril testimony of a foreign writer—the 
kings and heroes speak to us from the walls of their palaces and tombs, in the 
inscriptions which have defied the defacing hand of time. 

So also in Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, and Borne, modern discovery and criticism 
have swept away the ancient myths, and have placed the history of these countries 
upon a substantial and enduring basis, ^^At the present day/^ says Le Normant, 
^^one cannot, without unpardonable ignorance, adhere to such a history as has 
been written by good old Eollin/^ 

So too in the domain of mediaeval and modem history. The great fact that the 
civilization of Europe did not perish with the Eoman empire, but was taken up 
and carried out on a more perfect and glorious scale by the great Teutonic race, 
has received the attention it merits only from comparatively recent writers* In 
many things it maybe said that the world^s history after the disruption of the 
Roman empire has not been fully or properly understood until our own times. 
Nor have we had until recently any reliable knowledge of the history of China 
and Japan, which have heretofore been as sealed books to the rest of the world, 
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PREFACE. 


These discoveries have not been made known to the general public. They are 
only to be found in voluminous and very costly works which are inaccessible to the 
great mass of the people. There is therefore a real necessity for a work which 
shall embody in a single volume the very latest results of historical research, and 
shall be accurate and comprehensive in statement and popular in style. 

In the arrangement of this volume the history of each coun try is given separately. 
This seemed best to the author, as it admitted of a continuous and detailed narra¬ 
tive. The work being contained in a single volume, it is of course easy for the 
reader to make the comparisons and references necessary to give him a clear idea of 
the general course of history. In order to avoid repetition, the events relating to 
several nations in common are narrated at length in the history of the country which 
they principally concern, and in other portions of the work where they occur the 
attention of the reader is directed, by references, to the main narrative. Thus the 
wars of Napoleon I. are related at length in the Mdory of France, In the History 
of England this period is treated in less detail, reference being made to the French 
history. In this way the reader is kept fully informerl of the events of the history 
of each country, and is not wearied with needless repetition. The history of those 
nations that have played the chief part in the world’s career is given at greater 
length than that of those which have been less prominent, but at the same time the 
history of the most unimportant country is related with sufficient fulness to give the 
reader a clear and comprehensive idea of it. While great prominence is given to 
ancient history, the author has endeavored to direct the reader’s attention especially 
to the events of the middle ages and of modem history. 

It has been the earnest aim of the author to embody in these pages the 
latest conclusions of the most eminent authoriti^ in the various departments 
of history. He has tried to make the narrative not a mere dry statement of 
facts, but to present a picture of the life and manners of every nation of which 
the work treats; to point out the real causes of the growth, prosperity, and 
decay of the empires of the ancient and modern world; and to bring before bis 
readers the various great men—the sages, warriors, poets, and orators—of the past, 
as they appeared in life; to show the secret motives of their actions, and to point 
out the lessons which their lives teach us. It is only by knowing and pondering 
upon the lessons of the past that we can properly shape our conduct in the future. 
AH down the long ‘‘avenues of time” the voices of the great departed are calling to 
us, warning us to avoid the errors which wrecked the mighty empires and kingdoms 
of the past. How shall we do this if we are ignorant of their history? The author 
trusts that this work may he feuitful in presenting these lessons. 

PHlLAJ>EIiPHIA, Pa., 

February 25iA., 1878. 
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ACRED History begins with an ae- 
count of the creation of the world 
and of mao by Almighty God. 
The Bible assigns no date for these 
events; neither has science been 
^ able to fix them with certainty. 
The various chroiiologit^ which have been 
constructed for the earlier epochs of man's 
existence are purely arbitrary, and have 
no dogmatic authority. The Bible does 
not attempt to furnish us with any system 
of chronology. It teaelies simply that the 
world and man were created by Almighty 
God, for a definite purpose, and that the 
human race is descended from one original 
pair—the first man and the first woman 
created by God—the Adam and the Eve. 
The human race is believed to have be- 
3 


I ^n its existence in Asia; most probably 
in some portion of the vast region lying 
between the mountains in which the Ajboo 
and the Indus take their rise, on the east, 
and the mountains in which rise the Eu- 
plu^ates and the Tigris, on the west. It 
uas in this deiighttuT and fertile land that 
the great trial of man's obedience, and his 
fatal surrender to evil, occurred. Driven 
from Eden, Adam and Eve were con¬ 
demned to painful and arduous labor, as 
the condition of thefr existence. Hitherto 
tiieir labor had been pleasant. 

Adam and Eve Iiad two sons, Cain and 
Abel. The first led an agricultural, and 
the latter a pastoral life—two modes of 
existence which are thus shown to be as 
old as humanity* Becoming jealous of the 
greater puiity of AbeFs life, Cain slew 
him, and thus became tlie first murderer. 
Upon hearing his sentence of punishment 
from the lips of his Maker, he became an 
exile with his family, and wandered into 
the country to the east of Eden, wliere he 
built the first city, which he cal Jed ** Enoch,*' 
after his first-born. Cain had a numerous 
posterity, to whom the Bible attributes the 
invention of the industrial arts and music. 

A third son was born to Adam and Eve 
after the death of Abel* They named him 
Seth, and he was the patriarch from whom 
the Hebrews traced their descent* Seth 
hatl a numerous family, and lived to the 
age of 912 years* It was through this 
family that the religious traditions of the 
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jorimitive revelation were preserved faitk' 
fuliy down to the time of the Deluge. 

The eighth in descent from Seth 


was 


OISE EAKTil AT THE CEEATJOj!?. 

Noah, whose family retained the worship 
of the true God. The world had grown 
desperately wicked, and men had given 


themselves over to vice of all kinds. So 
terrible had the condition of the world be¬ 
come, that we are told that ^^it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart” 
To purge the world of its wickedness, the 
Almighty resolved to destroy every living 
thing upon it with the exception of a cer¬ 
tain number of each kind which he designed 
for the reproduction of their various species, 
Noah,^* we are told, was a just man, and 
perfect in his generations, and Noah walked 
with God.” In consequence of this, he 
was exempted from the general destruc¬ 
tion, together with his family, and was or¬ 
dered to prepare an ark, or floating house, 
of gopher wood, according to a plan re¬ 
vealed to him by God, who informed him 
of his purpose to bring a flood upon the 
world. When the ark was finished, Noah 
was ordered to enter it with his family, and 
to take with him seven couples of every 
clean and unclean animal, “two of every 
sort” *^of every living thing of all flesh,” 
He obeyed the Divine command, and they 
went in male and female of all flesh, as 
God had commanded him; and the Lord 
shut him in.” Then the Deluge com¬ 
menced. “The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. . . And 
the waters iucreased, and bare up the ark, 
aud it was lifted up above the earth. And 
the waters prevailed, and were increased 
greatly upon the earth, and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters* . , And all the 
high hills, that were under the whole 
heaven, were covered. Fifteen cubits up¬ 
ward did the waters prevail; and the 
mountains were covered* And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl and of cattle, and of beast, and of 
every creeping thing that ereepeth upon 
the earth, and every man; all in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life, of all that 
was in the dry land, died* And every liv¬ 
ing substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground, both man and 
cattle, and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heaven ; and they were de¬ 
stroyed from the earth: and Noah only 
remained alive, aud they that were with 
him in the ark* And the waters prevailed * 
upon the earth a hundred and fifty days.” 

At the end of five months the waterjy 
went down, aud the ark rested “ upon the 
mountains of Ararat.” “And the waters 
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'decreased continually until the tentli month; 
ID the tenth month> on tlie first day of the 
month, were the tops of tlie mountains seen. 
And it came to pass at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he hi\d made; and he sent forth 
a raven, which w^ent to and until the 
waters were dried up from off the eiirtln 
And he sent forth a dove from him, to see 
if the waters were abated off the face of the 
ground. But the dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and she returned unto him 
into the ark; for the w^aters were on the 
face of the whole earth. Then he put forth 
Ills hand, and took 
her, and pulled 
her in unto him. 

Into the ark. And 
he stayed yet other 
seven days, and 
again he sent forth 
the dove out of 
the ark. And the 
‘dove came into 
him in the even¬ 
ing, and lo, in her 
month was an 
olive leaf plucked 
off; so Noah 
knew that tlie 
w a £ e r s w ere 
,abated from 00 'tlie 
earth. And he 
stayed yet other 
seven days, and 
sent forth the 
dove, which re¬ 
turned not again 
unto him any 
more.*^ 

The earth being 
dry, Noah, his 
family, and the 
creatures that 
were with him, 

left the ark. Noah’s first act was to build 
an altar and offer a sacrifice to the Lord, 
wdio made a covenant witli him and his 
race. Noah, Ids wife, and his three sons, 
Shorn, Ham, and Japlicth, then resumed 
the cultivation of die earth. Noah lived 
tliree hundred and fifty years after the 
flood, and died at the age of nine hundred 
and fifty years* 

From the three sons of Noah were de¬ 
scended the races which repeopled the earth 
after the deluge. Tlie region in which the 
sons of Noah settled after leaving the ai^k 


apjiears to be the mountain mass of Little 
Bokhara and Western Thibet, where the 
great rivei-s of Asia, the Indus, the Oxus, 
and tlie Jaxartes, take their rise. Some 
generations later the descendants of Noah, 
who had increased with great rapidity, w^au- 
dered westward, and fixed their dwellings 
on^ tlie great plains watered by the Tign& 
and the Euphrates, in the country originally 
called Shinar. Here tlieir pride in their 
numbers and strength led them to believe 
that they could baffle even God, and they 
began the erection of a city, and of a tower 
the top of which was to reach to heaven, and. 


THE ARE. 


so enable them to escape any subsequent 
deluge that might be sent upon the earth. 
Up to this time all men spoke a common 
tongue. God punished their insolence by 
con^sing their language. Unable to under¬ 
stand each other, tliey were compelled to 
discontinue tlieir work, and to disperse, 
** each family, or group of families, carry¬ 
ing ^vith it the new language, from that 
time to become its own, and wdienee the 
idioms, science now attempts to classify 
according to their analogies, arc descended/’ 
The unfinished tower was called Babel, or^ 
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** confusion/* on account of the confusion 
of languages which took place there. By 
this di3|>ersion the descendants of Noah 
were scattered over the world. 

The descendants of Shem were: the Per¬ 
sians, whose progenitor was Elam; the 
Assyrians, wlio were descended from As- 
shur ; the Hebrews and the Arabs, v^)io 
sprang from Arphaxad; the Lydians, who 
were the descendants of Lud; and the 
Assyrians, who were descended from Aram. 
The descendants of Ham %vere: the Ethiop¬ 
ians, who sprang from Cush; the Egypt ian% 


Minor; Tiras, the ancestor of the Th racians ; 
and Javan, the progenitor of the Ionian 
Greeks. This enumeration, which is Aade 
in accordance with the statements of Moses,, 
refers exclusively to the white race. For 
some reason, Moses gives us no account of 
tlie origin of the yellow, the red, and the 
black races. The object of the sacred 
writer was evidently to give the pedigree 
of the Hebrews, and the mention of other 
nations is purely incidentaL 

The tenth patriarch from Noah, in the 
line of Shera, was Abram, the great ances* 



THIS TOWEia OF EAI5EL. 


who sprang fi'om Misraim; the Libyans, 
who sprang from Phut ; and the Phcenicians, 
who sprang from Canaan, The children 
ofjapheihwem: Gomer, from whom were 
descended the Germans, Scandinavians and 
Gaols, in Europe, and the Armenians in 
Asia; Magog, from whom sprang the great 
Turanian race, usually divided into the 
Ugro-Finnish and the Hravidian branches; 
Madai, from whom were descended the 
Modes; Tubal, from whom sprang the in¬ 
habitants of the valleys of the Caucasus; 
ileshech, the ancestor of the nations of Asia 


tor of the Hebrews. His fatlier was Teralv 
who dwelt in “Ur of the Chaldees*'with 
his family and kindred. Some writers have 
identified the ancient city of Ur with Or- 
fah, in the highlands of Mesopotamia 
(Aram), which unite the tableland of 
Armenia to the valley of the Euphrates. 
In later ages the city was called Edessa by 
the Greeks. Wliile living there, Abram 
was called by God to leave his home and 
go into a land which God would show him^ 
In consequence of this call the family of 
Terah quitted Ur and removed to Haran^. 
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•or, as it la more properly called in the New 
Testament, Ciiarran, east of the Euphrates. 
Here Terah died, after a residence of some 
years, and here Nahorj his son, pleased with 
the beauty and fertility of the country, took 
lip his permanent abode* 

Meanwhile Abram, as soon as his father 
was buried, and, it would seem, in obe¬ 
dience to a second call from God, took 
leave of his brother Nahor, and continued 
his journey with Sarai, his wife, and his 
nephew Lot, He went out in implicit re¬ 
liance upon the divine promise, his future 
home being merely described to him by the 


Promised Land, making [his first halt in 
the Valley of Sichem, or Shechem* Here 
God appeared to him again and renewed 
his promise that this land should be the 
home of the patriarch’s descendants; and 
here Abram erected tlie first altar that was 
set up to Jehovah in Palestine. 

The countiy at this time was occupied by 
the Canaanites, who 'were the descendants 
of Canaan, the fourth son of Ham. Abram 
took up his abode in the mountain re* 
gion, which though it protected him from 
the Canaanites, who occupied the more ter 
tile plains below, gave him but scanty pas- 



A SHEmiERD IN THE TIME OF ABRAHAM. 


Almighty as “ a laud that I will show thee/’ 
Crossiug the Euphrates, he separated him¬ 
self entirely from the land of bis bh'th. 
Hence the Canaanites called him the 
“Hebrew/' the man who had crossed the 
river,” “ the emigrant from Mesopotamia/’ 
Passing through tlie Syrian desert, he seems 
to have tarried a while at Damascus, which 
was even tlien a city. Here he ap]>ears to 
have met with his faithful servant Eliezer, 
whom he made steward of his house/’ 
From Damascus he journeyed farther 
:Bouth, crossed the Jordan and entered the 


ture for his cattle* He continued to move 
southward until the scarcity of food forced 
him to enter Egypt. Fearing tliat the 
Egyptian king would be tempted by Sarai’s 
beauty to kill him in order to get possession 
of her, Abram passed her off as his sister. 
Supposing her to he an iiniiiarried 'woman, 
the Egyptian monarch took her to his 
harem, and heaped wealth and honors upon 
Abram. The king was warned of his 
mistake by plagues sent upon him and his 
household, and he at once restored Sarai to 
her husband, rebuked him for his deceit. 
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and sent him out of Egypt with the wealth 
he had acquired. Abram moved back 
through Palestine to his old encampment 
at Bethel, where he again established the 
worship of Jehovah. Here he and Lot be¬ 
came involved in quarrels about their cattle, 
and separated, A brain remaining in the 
mcuntaius, and Lot descending to tlie fer¬ 
tile plain near Sodom. Abram then re¬ 
moved southward to the “oaks of Mamre,” 
near Hebron. This place became from this 
time hia usual abode. 

Shortly afterwards Chedorlaomcr, the 


feated them, rescued Lot, and recovered all 
the spoil that bad been taken &om the five- 
cities. 

Some time after this, it pleased God to 
make a solemn covenant with the patriarch, 
and on tliis occasion the Almighty revealed 
himself to his servant by his name Jeho¬ 
vah, and renewed his promise to make 
“Abram the father of a great nation.’' 
“ Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing 
r go childless .... and .... one born 
in ray house is mine heir,” said the patri¬ 
arch. The divine answer was prompt. 



THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 


king of Elam, and chief of a great empire 
in Western Asia, invaded Southern Pales¬ 
tine, and conquered the five cities of Sodom, 
.Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela 
(afterwards called Zoar), which had re¬ 
volted against him. In this war Lot and 
all his cattle were captured and carried off 
by the victors. As soon as he heard of this, 
Aliram collected a band of 31« of his own 
people and a force of his Amorite allies 
^d imrsued the forces of Chedorlaoiner. 
He overlook them near Damascus, and de- 


"Look now toivard heaven and tell the- 
stars if thou be able to number them; and 
he said unto him. So shall thy seed be.” 
^ ^ childless man believed the promise, 
ot God, “ and he counted it to him for 
righteousness." 

file promise was as specific as it was 
^lemn. It included; I. The bondage of the 
Hebrew.s in a strange land for 400 years. II 
1 heir delivery, with great wealth, and amid 
judgments on their oppres-sors. III. Their 
return to the Promised Land in the fourtli 
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generation, when the iniquity of it6 iiiliabit- 
ants should be full” Somewhat later, God 
reneAved his covenant Avith Abraham^ and 
added the sign of circfiLmddoti to it. 

After a sojoum of ten years in the land 
of Canaan, Sarai began to despair of be¬ 
coming the mother of the patriarch's heir, 
and advised Abram to take to Avife lier ser¬ 
vant Hagar, an Egyptian woman, by whom 


should be born, (winch means, God 

idiall /iear). He also foretold the character 
of the child and his destiny, in the follow¬ 
ing words, Avhich accurately describe tlie 
Bedawm Arabs of the present day, whose 
great progenitor the child became: “He 
Avill be a Avild man ; his band will be against 
eyeiy mau, and every man's hand against 
him ; and be shall dwell in the face of aU 



CAPTUEE OF LOT ANU HIS FAMILY, 


he had a son. Before the child was born, 
Hagar, puffed up by pride, became so inso¬ 
lent to her mistress that Sarai punxslied her, 
Hagar fled into the Avilderoess of Kadesh, 
southeast of Abram's abode. Here the 
angel of God appeared to her, and com¬ 
manded her to return to her mistress; 
he encouraged her by promising that she 
should be the mother of a great nation, and 
commanded her to name her child, when it 


his brethren,” The latter prediction means 
that the territory of Ishmael's descendants 
should be to the east of the country occupied 
by the tribes descended from Abraliam's 
true lieir, Hagar returned to her mistress, 
and in due time Ishmael was born. Abram 
AA’as eig!ity-six years old Avhen his son was 
born, Tl\e patriarch regarded the child as 
the heir God had promised him, and lavished 
upon him all a father's love. 
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Thirteen years after the birth of Tshmael, 
when Abram -was ninety-nine years old, 
God appeared to the patriarch by the name 
of El-Shaddai (God Almighty), and re¬ 
newed his covenant with him. The Ah 
mighty now promised the patriarch that he 
should be the father of many nations, and, 
IB consequence of this, changed his name 
from Abram (exalted father) to Abraham 
(father of a multitude)* The Almighty 
declared to the patriarch that he would be 
his God, and the God of his descendants, 
and as a sign of this renewed covenant insti¬ 
tuted the rite of circumcision, which was 
thenceforth to be performed upon all the 
males of Abraham's race* The uncircum¬ 
cised was cut off from all the benefits of the 
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covenant, while even the stranger who re¬ 
ceived circumcision was admitted to them* 
It was made the duty of the head of every 
family to extend this rite to his servants as 
well as his children. It was to be performed 
upon children on the eighth day after their 
birth, and upon slaves immediately after 
their purchase* The name of Sarai was 
changed to Sarah (princess), in token of 
her exalted dignity as the ancestress of a 
great race, God also informed the patriarch 
that at a certain time in the next year his 
w'ife, vSarali, should bear him a son, who 
should be his true heir. He was com¬ 
manded to name the child Isaac, and was 
informed that the proraisas of the covenant 
should descend to Isaac and his seed for¬ 
ever, In response to the patriarch's prayer 


for Ishmael, God assured him that he 
would shower temporal blessings upon Ish- 
nmel, and would make him the father of a 
great nation* The higher, spiritual bless¬ 
ings, however, were reserved to Isaac and 
his posterity. Abraham immediately caused 
himself to be circumcised, and performed 
the rite upon Ishmael, who was now thir¬ 
teen years old and upon all the males of 
his household. 

Some time after this Abraham was sit¬ 
ting one evening at the door of his tent, 
when he saw three men approaching* With 
true Eastern hospitality, he arose and wel¬ 
comed them, and urged them to lodge with 
him that night. They accepted his invi¬ 
tation, and when they had partaken of the 

meal he set before 
them, revealed 
themselves to him * 
One was the an¬ 
gel Jehovah, the 
otliers two attend¬ 
ant angels* They 
renewed to him 
the promise of 
God that Sarah 
should bear him a 
son within a year. 
Sarah, who was 
within the tent, 
heal’d them, and, 
being ninclyyears 
old, laughed at 
the prediction. 
The angel beard 
her, rebuked her 
unbelief, and as¬ 
sured Abraham 
that God would 
certainly keep his promise. Tliey then 
departed in the direction of Sodom, and 
Abraham accompanied them a part of 
the way* In consideration of the favor 
witli which the Almighty regarded him as 
the progenitor of the chosen race, the an¬ 
gels informed Abraham of the purpose of 
God to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the cities of the plain as a punish¬ 
ment for their desperate wickedness, and 
told him that they w^ere ou their way to 
warn Lot and his family to flee from the 
doomed cities* When the angels departed, 
Abraham in vain interceded for the cities. 
God promised, in response to the patriarch's 
I^rayer, that if ten righteous men could be 
found in the cities, he would spare them. 
The requisite number could not be found, 
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however. Lot and hia family obeyed the 
divine warning, and fied from Sodom, His 
wife disregarded the warning of tlie angels 
not to look behind Iier, and was destroyed 
for her disobedience. Lot and his daugh¬ 
ters took refuge in Zoar, w^hieh was spared 
in answer to his prayer. Then Sodom, Go¬ 
morrah, Admah and Zeboiim were destroyed 
by a terrific convulsion of naturCj not a 
soul of all their inhabitants escaping the 
dreadful doom. Lot, fearing to remain in 
Zoar, fled to the hill country, and took 


in memory of the occurrence, Beersheba 
(the Well of the Oath). While living at 
Beersheba, his wife, Sarah, gave birth to 
the long promised heir, who was circum¬ 
cised and named Isaac, in accordance with 
the divine command. The patriarch was 
one hundred years old when his heir was 
born. 

Wheh Isaac was weaned Abraham cele¬ 
brated the occasion by a feast. During 
the festival Sarah saw Ishmaei mocking or 
taunting her son, and her anger was 



MEETING OF ISAAC AND HEBEKAH. 


refuge in a cave east of the Dead sea. In 
this jilace occurred the incestuous birth of 
Moab and Ammon, from whom were de¬ 
scended tho Moabites and Ammonites, 
whom Moses and Joshua found established 
In the country east of the Jordan and the 
Dead sea. 

Sliortly after the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, Abraham journeyed south- 
w’ard and fixed bis residence in the region 
between Egypt and Palestine. He made a 
treaty with the king of that country, named 
Abimelcch, beside a well, which he named, 


aroused. She demanded of her husband 
that Hagar and Ishmaei should be sent 
away, in order that Isaac might have no 
one "to dispute his position in his father's 
liouse. The patriarch ivas tenderly at- 
taclied to Ishmaei, and hesitated; but God 
appeared to him and commanded him to do 
as Sarah had said, promising that be would 
bless Ishmaei and make him the fatlier of 
a great nation. The next morning Hagar 
and her sou were supplied by the patriarch 
with provisions and were sent away. ^ an- 
dering in the wilderness of Beersheba, they 
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were on tne point of dying with thii'st, 
when they were rescued by an angeL Ish- 
mael grew up in the wilderness and became 
a skilful archer. His mother took him a 
wife from among the Egyptians, her own 
people, and he became the ancestor of the 
Bedaivin Arabs. The Koreish tribe, which 
inhabited Mecca, traced their descent di¬ 
rectly from Ishmael. The principal sanc¬ 
tuary of this tril>e was the Caabah, which 
they belieyed was built by Ishmael and 
Abraham. From this tribe was descended 
Mohammed, the great prophet of Islam. 


ABEAHAM^S ENCAMPMEIJT. 

Abrahxam appears to liave dwelt many 
years at Beersheba, While residing there, 
occurred the great trial of his faith. He 
was commanded by God to take hie son, 
Isaac, and offer him up a>s a burnt sacrifice to 
God. Though liis heart was nearly broken, 
he unhesitatingly obeyed, and taking Isaac, 
went with him to ^^the land of Moriah,” 
which is believed to be the hill on wliich 
the temple at Jerusalem afterwards stood. 
There he built an altar and prepared to 
offer up Isaac, w^hen his hand was stayed 
by God, who informed him that he had 
meant only to try his faith, and was satis¬ 
fied with this proof of his obedience. A 


ram, caught by its horns in the bushes, was 
taken by the patriarch and offered as a 
sacrifice in the place of his Bon. As a 
reward of this obedience, God renewed his 
covenant with the patriarch and confirmed 
it with an oath. 

Some time after this Abraham re¬ 
turned to his old home at Mamre, near 
Hebron, and here Sarah died at the age of 
one hundred and twenty-seven years, Abra¬ 
ham purchased the cave of Machpelah 
from the Hittites, of Hebron, then called 
Kirjath-Arba, and there buried Sarah. 

The cave became the place of 
sepulchre of his family. 

After the burial of Sarah, 
Abraham appears to have re* 
turned to Eeersheba. He was 
now old and felt his end ap¬ 
proaching. He therefore re¬ 
solved to secure a wife for his 
son, Isaac, and in order that the 
descendants of Isaac might be 
children of a pure race, decided 
to secure, as his son’s bride, one 
of his own kindred. He there* 
fore sent his steward, Eliezer, to 
Mesopotamia, and bound him 
by a fiolertm oath to choose tbi 
Isaac a wife from among his own 
family. ELiezer reached Haran, 
and there encountered the family 
of Bethuel, the son of Abraham's 
brother, Nabor, His choice was 
divinely directed to Kebekah, 
the youngest and most beautiful 
daughter of the house, who, upon 
learning his mission, consented 
to leave her owm family and be¬ 
come the wife of her cousin 
Isaac. She accompanied Eliezer 
back to Canaan, and was joy¬ 
fully received by Isaac and his 
father. Isaac "was forty years old at the 
time of his marriage. 

After a iiniau of twenty years, Rehekah 
gave birth to twin sobs. The firstborn was 
named Esau, and also Edom (the Red), be¬ 
cause of his ruddy color, and the second 
received the name of Jacob (the Sup- 
planter). 

Abraham, after the marriage of Isaac, 
took another %vife, although he was one 
hundred and forty years old. Her name 
was Keturah, and by her Abraham had 
six sons, one of whom was Midi an, tlie 
father of the Midianites, who occupied the 
country between the Dead sea and the 
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Elamitic gulf of the Ecd sea, to the east of 
the Kaboetlieaos. Abraham gave liberal 
presents to these sons, but sent them out 
of Palestine that they might not interfere 
with the inheritance of Isaac. To Xsaac 
the patriarch bequeathed all of his immense 
wealth, and died, it would seem, at Beer- 
sheba, “in a good old age, and full of 
years,” being one hundred and seventy-five 
years old. This event took place fifteen 
years after tlie birth of Esau and Jacob, 


chosen family, Jacob, on the other baud,, 
was a peaceful, politic man, ready to gain 
by craft and diplomacy what Esau sought 
to accomplish by violence. He was smooth- 
skinned, and loved tlie peaceful pursuits of 
the shepherd and the quiet and repose of 
the tent. He was his mother's favorite. 
Coming in one day, tired and hungry,, 
from the chase, Esau beheld Jacob prepar¬ 
ing a savory mess of red lentils, and at ouce 
asked for “some of that red,” Jacob de- 



HAQAR SUSTAINED IN THB DESERT BY GOD, 


His sons, Isaac and Isbmael, buried him in 
the cave of Macbpelah, 

After the death of Abraham, Isaac coii' 
tinned to dwell by the w’ell of Lahai-roi, 
in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
there his sons grew to manhood, Esau was 
a wild, recki<^s man, a skilful hunter, and 
,his father's favorite. He was rough and 
hairy in appearance, and was a source of 
great trouble to bis parents. At the age 
of forty he married two Hittite wives, in 
opposition to the will of his father, and 
thus intruduced heathen alliances into the 


mantled the birthright of Esau as the price* 
of the mess, and the hunter, intent onij- 
upon satisfying the hunger of the moment, 
consented to the bargain with a levity that 
showed how little value he set upon his^ 
birthright. For this, St. Paul “ calls him ' a 
pivjane person, wdio for one morsel of food 
sold his birthright/ and marks him as the 
pattern of those who sacrifice eternity for a- 
moment's sensual enjoyment. The justice 
of this judgment appears from considering, 
what the birthright was, which he sold at 
such a price, lilsau was, by right ul birth,.. 
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tlie hmd of the faranjj ite prophet, priest 
^nd king, and no man can renounce such 
privileges except as a saci-ifiee required by 
Ood, without despising God who gave them. 
But more than this, he was the head of the 
family; on him devolved the bless¬ 
ing of Abraliara, that ' in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed; ^ 
and, in despising his birthright, he put him¬ 
self out of the sacred family, and so became 
' profane person/The cunning of Jacob 
did not bring him gain alone; it brought 
wdth it a retribution, as we shall see in 
considering his history* 

At length the one hundredth year of 
Isaac's life approached* The great age and 
fhiliog sight of the patriarch warned him 


BOaiAL OF ABBA HAM* 

that the time had come when he most 
solemnly transmit to his heir the blessing 
of Abraham, the irrevocable gift of the 
patriarchal power and authority. This 
blessing he designed for Esau, who very 
evidently had not confessed to his father 
the sale of his birthright* As Jacob would 
not dare to take advantage of his trick, the 
father was most likely in ignorance of the 
transaction. Isaac informed Esau of his 
intention, and bade him prepare a feast for 
the occasion. Esau set out for the chase 
to obtain venison, of which his father was 
very fond, and during his absence Rebckah 
revealed to Jacob the design of her hus* 
band. With her aid the crafty Jacob suc¬ 
ceeded in passing himself off upon his father 
Esau, and obtained the patriarchal bless¬ 
ing, which made him the head of his 
family, and which, once given, could not 
■he revoked. Esau now returned home and 


discovered the fraud of which his brother 
had been guilty. His indignation and 
grief were very great* cried with a 

great and exceeding bitter cry, and said 
unto bis father. Bless me, even me also, 0 my 
father/" The spiritual blessing had passed 
to Jacob and could not be recalled, but 
Isaac blessed his first-bom in a manner 
more in keeping with his son’s character. 
He promised him abundant worldly pros¬ 
perity, qualified by submission to his 
brother, whose yoke he should at length 
break. 

Esau, from this time, resolved to kill 
Jacob; but, not wishing to grieve his father, 
postponed his vengeance until after the 
death of Isaac. Eebekah, becoming aware 
of this, induced her husband to send 
Jacob to her kindred for safety. Isaac 
was all the more willing for this, as it 
would enable Jacob to obtain a wife 
of pure blood. With his staff in his 
hand, the heir of the promises set out 
for Mesopotamia, retracing the path 
by which Abraham had entered Ca- 
mian* Beaching Abraham’s old en- 
camjiment at Bethel, he passed the 
night there, taking for his pillow a 
stone—^most probably one of those 
which had formed the altar of the 
jiatriarch. In the visions of the night 
he was visited by God, who showed 
him a radiant stamway reaching from 
tlie earth to the portals of heaven, 
along which the angels were ascend¬ 
ing and descending upon their eiTunds 
as ministering ^irits upon earth, a 
beautiful symbol of God’s provident care 
for his children. To crown the vision God 
appeared to him in his dream, renewed 
with him the covenant he had made with 
Abraham, and gave him a special promise 
of protection. Jacob awoke, and, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the presence of Jehovah, 
erected an altar on the spot, which he 
named Bethel (the House of God), and 
solemnly dedicated himself and all that 
God should give him to the service of his 
]\Iakei\ This important event, the turning 
point in Jacob’s religious life, occurred 
when he was in his seventy-seventh year. 


* -* The prophecy was fulfilled in the prosperity 
of the lciu.m£)eaus, their martial and their 

constant conflicts with the Israelites, by whom 
they were subdued under David, over whom 
they triumphed at the Babylonian captivity, and 
to whom they at last gave a king in the person of 
Herod the Great.”—D?'. S/nUL 
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Continuing his journey, Jacob reached 
the home of his uncle Laban, his mother’s 
brother, at Padan^Aram, He was warmly 
welcomed, and at once fell in love with his 
beautiful cousin Rachel, the youngest 
daughter of the house. He engaged to 
serve his uncle as a shepherd for wages, 
and demanded of Laban the hand of 
Rachel, offering to serve Kira seven years 
for her. Laban, who was more than Ja¬ 
cob’s equal in cunning, accepted the offer. 


Inn, Rachel bore one son, named Joseph. 
Leah bore a daughter, named Dinah, Be¬ 
sides these Jacob had four other sons bv 
two concubine. Billah, Rachefs hand^ 
maid, bore him Dan and Naphtali; and 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid, bore him Gad 
and Asher. 

After the birth of Joseph, who was the- 
j^oungest of these children, Jacob was anx¬ 
ious to return to his o^vn country, but 
Laban persuaded him to serve him still 



ESAU GOINO FOB VEKISOH. 


but took advantage of the marriage customs 
of the country to give bis elder daughter, 
Leah, who was afflicted with sore ej^es, and 
therefore Imrd to dispose of in Tnamage, to 
his iKlphew, Jacob was indignant at the 
fraud, but was obliged to submit; and 
a*^recd to serve Laban seven years more for 
Im beloved Eachel. During these seven 
years eleven sons and a daughter wwe born 
to Jacob. The sons of Leah were Reuben, 
Simeon, Lc\n, Judah, Issachar, and Zebu- 


• for a portion of his flocks, Jacob’s 
re to be distinguished by certain marks, 
ban undertook to defeat this arrange- 
nt by unfair means, but Jacob, ivho was 
re expert at cattle-breeding, baffled him 
1 secured the greater part of the produce 
the flocks. At length he became very 
i in “ cattle, and maidservants and man- 
(rants, and camels, and asses."' 

Vfter a sojourn of twenty y^« 

Jacob was commanded by God ta 
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return to Cannau. Afraid 
that Laban would seek to 
■detain him, he set out by 
stealth, and having crossed 
the Euphrates, passed 
tlirough the desert by the 
great fountain of Palniyra, 
journeyed acrosa the eastern 
part of the plain of Da¬ 
mascus and the plateau of 
Lashau, and entered the 
mountain region of Gilead, 
east of the Jordan, which 
foms the frontier between 
Palestine and the Assyrian 
desert Here he was over- 
taicen by Laban, with a 
considerable force. Rachel 
had carried off her father's 
household gods, and now, 
by an ingeniou s d evice, 
succeeded in hiding them. 
Laban, who had been 
warned of God not to 


ARAUIAK CAM tv JUS, 


Jiaj'm Jacob, failing to find 



his idols, made a treaty with 
Jacob and set up a heap of 
stones as a witness of it Ja¬ 
cob's eyes were now opened to 
see a company of angels, tlie 
host of Godf' sent to protect 
him, forming a carep near his 

OW’Il. 

He now approached Mount 
Seir, of which his brother Esau 
liad become tlje powerful chiei- 
tain. He was seriously a- 
lajmed, for he feai'ed that 
Esau might uow seek to avenge 
tlie loss of his birthright by 
killing him and semng his 
family and flocks. He sent 
him a conciliatory message, 
and Esau came to meet him at 
tlie head of four hundred w’ar- 
rioj'S. Jacob, now thoroughly 
alarmed, prepared to meet the 
danger which seemed to threat¬ 
en him. He divided his people 
and his flocks into tw'O par¬ 
ties, in order that the second 
might esca]>e if the first was 
attacked. Then he turned to 
God in prayer, after which he 
sent for^vaj'd presents to his 
brother, and then rested for 
the night. Rising before day 
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KAOHJSL^a TOMB, NEAB BETETLEHEM. 


the next morning, he sent \m wives and 
children over tlie Jabbok, and remained 
behind to prepare himself by solitary 
meditation for the 
trial of the day* 

Wliile he tarried 
there “ a man 
appeared and 
UTestled with him 
until the daj 
broke* And when 
the man saw 
that he pre¬ 
vailed not against 
him, he touehetl 
the hollow of his 
thigh; and the 
liollow of Jacob's 
thigh was out of 
Joint as he wres¬ 
tled with him- 
And he said, Let 
me go, for the day 
breaketh. And he 
said, 1 will not let 
thee go, except 
tliou bless me. 

And he said unto 
him. What is thy 
name? And he 
said, Jacob. And 
he said, Thy name 
shall be called do 
more Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince 
hast thon power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked 


him and said. Tell me^ I pray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask after my name ? And 
he blessed him there. And Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel; for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served." 

Jacob never recovered from the lameness 
produced by the touch of the angel, and in 
memory of this the Israelites, in after 
year's, would not eat of the sinew in the 
hollow of the thigh. 

Descending into the valley of the Jabbok, 
Jacob, encountered Esau, who greeted him 
most affectionately. The rough soldier had 
long ago forgiven his brother for defraud¬ 
ing him of the spiritual blessing which he 
did not value, and was contented with the 
worldly prosperity that had fallen to his 
lot. After a pleasant interview, Esau re¬ 
turned to Mount Sefr, and Jacob continued 
bis journev to the Jordan, which he crossed 
at Saccotli. Entering CanaaD he went to 
Shechem, now a consklerable town of the 
Amorites. From them he bought a piece 


of ground, the fii'st possession of the chosen 
family in the promised land. There he 
built an altar to the God of Israel " and 
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renewed his promise to ser^e him* He also 
dag a well^ which is still shown there, and 
is highly venerated by the natives. 

Jacob now began to experience the 
severest troubles of his life* Shechem, son 
of Haraor, prince of the Shechemites, car¬ 
ried off and outraged his daughter, Dinah, 
aod though he afterwards demanded her in 
marriage, the sons of Jacob determined to 
avenge the wrong done to their sister* They 
consented to the marriage, and when the 
Shechemites were thrown off their guard, 
treacherously fell upon them, slew all the 


IVIamre and rejoined his father* Isaa<j 
lived a number of years after this, and 
died at the age of one hundred and eighty. 
His sons, Dsau and Jacob, buried him in 
the cave of Machpelali* His death oc¬ 
curred about thirteen years after the sale 
of Joseph by his brethren* 

Joseph, the eldest son of Each el, was his 
father's favorite. Upon him Jacob lav¬ 
ished such constant and conspicuous marks 
of his affection, that the jealousy of the 
remainder of his sons was aroused. Joseph 
increased this feeling to a positive hatred 



HIS EETTJItN^ TO CANAAN. 


males, pillaged the city, and carried off the 
women and children, and the flocks and 
herds* Jacob was very indignant at this 
treacherous conduct, and, fearing that the 
Canaan ites would seek to avenge the 
slaughter of their brethren, removed with 
his family and possessions to Bethel, from 
which he passed southward towards Mamre, 
where his father, Isaac, was still living. 
In the vicinity of Bethlehem, his beloved 
wife, Rachel, died in giving birth to Ben¬ 
jamin, and was buried there* Her tomb 
is still preserved. Jacob then went on to 


by playing the spy upon his brothers and 
reporting their misdeeds to their father* 
When but a mere lad he dreamed several 
very remarkable dreams, which seemed to 
him to foreshadow future greatness for him 
at the expense of his brethren, and very 
unwisely told them of these dreams. This 
filled the measure of his offences in their 
eyes, and they determined to remove him 
out of their way. One day Jacob sent 
Joseph to visit his brethren, who were feed¬ 
ing their flocks n^r Shechem* As they 
saw him approaching alone, they resolved 
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to kill him* Reuben, the eldest son, per- 
Hiaded the others not to kill their brother 
outright, but to throw him into a dry well, 
where he would die with hunger, nieaniug 
to rescue .him afterwards* His suggestion 
was adopted, but during his temporary ab¬ 
sence the other brothers sold Joseph to a 
caravan of Midianitish merchants, who were 
on their way to Egypt* They then returned 
to their father and induced "him to believe 
that Joseph hart been slain by a wild beast. 

Joseph was taken by his purchasers to 
Egypt, and was sold by them as a slave to 


Among tlie prisonei-s were the chief of 
the cupbearei^ and tJie chief of the cooks 
of the king of Egypt, who had been put in 
confinement in consequence of their com¬ 
plicity In some conspiracy at the court of 
the Pharaoh. These prisoners dreamed 
^acli a dream, prophetic of tlieir fate. 
They related their dreams to Joseph, who 
interpreted them. His interpretation was 
verified in the pardon of the chief of the 
cupbearers and his restoration to oflSce, and 
the execution of the chief of the cooks. 
The fortunate man promised to intercede 



JOSEPH MAinZ iWLER OVEK EGYPT. 


Potiphar, or Petephra, an officer of the army 
of the king of Egy^Jt, who is designated in 
the Scriptures only by his title of Pharaoh, 
Josepli quickly gained ikvor with his mas¬ 
ter, who made him the supei-intendent of 
his house. The wife of Potipdiar conceived 
an unlawful passion for Joseph, but was 
repulsed by him. Thereupon slie brought 
an infamous charge against him, and he 
was thrown into prison by his master. His 
exemplar)^ conduct soon gained him the 
favor of the authorities of the prison, by 
whom he was intrusted with iin portaut duties. 

4 


for Joseph, but forgot him until two years 
later, when, the king having had two 
dreams which ti^oiibled him greatly, and 
which the wise men of Egypt were unable 
to explain, the chief cupbearer remem¬ 
bered Joseph and told the king of the 
Hebrew’s interpretation of his own dream 
and its fulfilment. Pliaj*aoIi at once sent 
for Joseph and related his dreams to him. 
Joseph informed him that his dreams were 
prophetic, and were sent by God to warn 
liim that Egypt was about to be visited by 
seven yeai's of abundant harvests, which 
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Were to be succeeded by seven years of ter¬ 
rible famioe. He urged the king to pre¬ 
pare for the fajuine by forming stores of 
grain at certain points in Egypt during 
the years of plenty. 

^ Egypt at this time was divided into two 
kingdoms. The upper kingdom, known as 
the Thebaid, was ruled by native Egyptian 
princes. Lower Egypt bad been held for 
many centuries by conquerors of Canaanitish 
blood, known as the Hyksos, or shepherds. 
These had adopted the Egyptian manners 
and language. The king who sent for Jo¬ 
seph was one of this dynasty, and was 



EASTEJiN HOUSE, WITH A PAKAPET. 

known as Apopliis, or Apepi. Being him¬ 
self of foreign origin, he had not the native 
Egyptian dislike of strangers. He was 
impressed with Josephus interpretation of 
his dreams and ;vitli tlie wisdom shown by 
the captive, and at once declared that Jo¬ 
seph was the best man in the kingdom to 
tmike the provision against the famine he 
bad suggested. He made him his vice¬ 
gerent over Egypt, and gave him his signet¬ 
ring, the indisputable mai^k of royal power. 

He was magnificently clothed, was given 
the Egyptian name of Zaph-n-to, or 
^^Nourisher of the Country,” and all peo¬ 


ple were ordered to obey bira implicitly^ 
He was also given a wife in the pei'son of 
Asenath, daughter of Petephra, the high 
priest of Heliopolis, by whom be had two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Joseph collected in public granaries, 
which he constructed for the purpose, im¬ 
mense stores of grain from the superabun¬ 
dant harvest. He accomplished this by 
doubling the ordinary royal impost of one- 
tenth of the grain. When the years of 
famine set in he had stores enough to 
supply the people of Egypt, and to sell to 
the surrounding countries which were at- 

_ fected by the 

famine. He sold 
to the Egyptians 
on very hard terms, 
requiring them to- 
surrender, in re¬ 
turn for the food 
which kept them 
alive, the fee sim¬ 
ple of their lands, 
and to pay a quit 
rent of one-fifth of 
the produce for the 
right of tenancy. 
This arningement 
did not extend to 
the priests, wdio 
possessed theriglit 
of di’avving sup¬ 
plies from the 
public stores. 

The famine hav¬ 
ing extended to 
that part of Pales¬ 
tine in which Ja¬ 
cob was living, he 
sent his sons to 
Egypt to buy 
grain. They failed 
to recognize Jo¬ 
seph in the powerful Egyptian viceroy, but 
he knew them at a glance. He subjected 
them to a series of trials, partly to punish 
them for their treatment of him, and partly 
to test their affection for their father and their 
brother Benjamin ; and then revealed him¬ 
self to them, forgave them the wrongs they 
had done him, and brought them and their 
father dowm to Egypt, Avhere he could pro¬ 
vide for them. The king readily granted 
them lauds iu the province of Goshen, 
which lay between the Delta and the deseil, 
northeast of Memphis. In so doing the 
king was simply carrying out a leading 
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policy of tlie shepherd dynasty, which was 
to cultivate in their dominions the growth 
of a non-Egyptian element, which might 
sustain them against a revolt of the native 
population. In the descent of the chosen 
family into Egypt, a portion of God's 
promise to Abraham was fulfilled- 

Seventeen years later, Jacob died in 
Egypt, at the age of one hundred and forty- 
seven years. On his death-bed he blessed 
his sons, and declared that the children of 
Judah should inherit the divine promises to 
Abraham and should constitute the head 
of the chosen family—^Eeuben, Simeon, and 
Levi, the three elder sons of Jacob, having 
cut themselves off from the succession by 
their crimes, Jacob's body was embalmed 
in the Egyptian manner, and was carried in 
great state by Joseph and his brethren, with 
a powerful escort of Eg}^tian troops, back 
to Palestine, and was buried in the tomb of 
Abraham at Hebron, Joseph lived for fifty 
years longer, enjoying his hi^h honors, and 
remaining the protector of his family. He 
died at ftie age of one hundred and tea 
years, and on Ms death-bed exacted a solemn 
oath of his brethren that his embalmed body 
should be carried up into the land of Canaan 
when the Lraeittes should leave Egypt 
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real history of the Israelites as 
rfir ^ nation does not begin until their 
^l ll departure from Egypt. Abraham 

f jL and his descendants were merely 
^ nomads, wandering over the 
^ Promised Land, but owning no 
part of it 

The Israelites remained in the fertile 
land of Goshen for a pei'iod of 215 years, 


and there prospered in such a marked de¬ 
gree that the family of seventy persons 
which entered Egypt with Jacob grew to a 
nation numbering nearly three millions of 
Ijeople. They formed a nation quite apart 
from the Egyptians, with their own lan¬ 
guage, maimers, religious worship, and patri¬ 
archal goverament. It is true that they 
did not preserve the worship of God in its 
original purity, and had but a very vague 
idea of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, whom they woi-shipped, but they 
never adopted the idolatrous rites or re¬ 
ligion of the Egyptians. They were ruled 
by their own proper chiefs, who were, in 
their turn, directly responsible to the 
Egyptian government for the collection 
of the taxes imposed upon the Hebrew 
colony. 

During this period, the kings of the 
Thebaid had succeeded in driving out the 
shepherd dynasty and in extending their 
rule over Lower Egypt, which now became 
one kingdom. This native dynasty was one 
of the most glorious that ever reigned in 
Egypt, and its kings appear to have favored 
the Hebrew colony. 

This policy Avas changed when the nine¬ 
teenth Egyptian dynasty came into power. 
These kings regarded tfie Hebrews as 
dangerous because of their numbers and 
location, and inflicted upon them a sej'ies 
of cruel pei’setiitioiis, the object of wliieli 
was to reduce their power and destroy them 
as a nation. The king who inaugurated 
this policy Avas called Ramses, and was a 
^reat Avarrior and a cruel despot. He over¬ 
burdened the Israelites %vith work, and com¬ 
pelled them to engage, under cruel task¬ 
masters, in the labor of building cities, Hk 
efforts Avere unsuccessful. In spite of their 
heavy burdens, the Hebrews continued to 
increase in numbers. Enraged at this, the 
king gave orders that all the male childreu 
of the HebrcAvs should be put to deatli at 
their birth. The females were spared, as 
they would furnish wives for the Egyptians. 
In this way the king hoped to entirely de¬ 
stroy the race. 

Amram, a man of the tribe of Levi, had 
married Jochebed, a Avoman of the same 
tribe. They had two children, a sou named 
Aarou, and a daughter named Miriam. 
Soon after tlie cruel edict of the Pharaoh 
was issued, Jochebed gave birth to a second 
son, whom she hid for three months from 
tlie officers of the king. Unable to conceal 
him any longer, she laid him in a basket, 
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i>r ark, corercd with ]>itdi, aud j>laccd him 
among the flags on the brink of the Nile. 
Here he was diseovered by the danditer of 


THE FINDIKQ 


OF MOSES BY 
DAPGHTEK* 


PHAEAOJT^J 


who had gone down to the river 
to bathe* The princess was touched with 


the king, 


I int}^ and had tlie child brought to her, 
j 81ie gave it to Jochcbed, who offered her¬ 
self as nurse, and commanded her to rear 
the boy as “ the son of Pliaraoh^s daughter.” 
^She named the child Moses, which means 

drawn out of the water/' When the boy 
was gro^vn his mother took him to the 
pi'incess, who caused liiin to be educated as 
one of the royal family, in consequence of 
which lie became learned “ in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians/' and was taught military 
science. 

There is a tradition that upon arriv¬ 
ing at manhood he held a high comitiand 
in the Egyptian army in an expedition 
against Ethiopia. 

In spite of his own fortunate lot, and of 
Ihe favor he enjoyed at court, Moses w^as 
too truly a Hebrew not ' to feel keenly the 
m^ongs of his countrymen. He brooded 
over their sufferings, and often went among 
them to cheer tliem. One day he saw an 
Egyptian erueliy beating a Hebrew; his 
indignation was aroused, and he killed the 
Egyptian. This coming to the ears of the 
king, Moses was obliged to fly for his life. 
He took refuge in the Peninsula of Sinai. 
t)nc day he found himself in the territory 
of a Midianitish tribe, whose chief and 
priest was named Jethro. He was enabled 
to render a service to the daughters of 
Jethro by defending them from the violence 
of some sliepherds who souglit to drive them 
away from a well where they were wateidng 
their flocks. Jethro, hearing of this, invited 
Closes to Jiis home, and urged 1dm to re¬ 
main with him. Moses consented to do so, 
and Jethro gave him bis daughter Zipporali 
as a wife. Moses remained forty yeai's 
with Jethro, and during this time a new 
king mounted the throne of Egypt. He 
jnirsued towards tlie Hebrews the iniquitous 
system of his predecessor. In their .sore 
affliction the Plebrewa besought the assist- 
auce of the God of their fathers, and he 
heard their prayers. 

Ojie day, when Moses had led his flock 
to a remote part of Mount Horel), he was 
startled by seeing a bush burning ivith a 
bright blaze, hut without being consumed. 
Pie approached it to ascertain the cause of 
this strange sight, but was cheeked by a 
voice from the midst of the bush, which 
toM Idm tJiat he was standing in the presence 
of God himself. The Almighty made him¬ 
self knoivn to Moses as the God of his ' 
fathers, and informed him of his purpose to 
bring tlie bondage of the Hebrews to an 
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enrij and to leiul them mto the laud which 
he had .promised Abraham ehouki be the 
liome of hiis descendants. He revealed to 
Moses his purpose to make him the leader 
and the divine mouthpiece in this great 
movement. The timid nature of Moses 
slirank from the position, but God reassured 
him, and associated with him his brother 
Aaron, who was to be his spokesman to the 
Egyptian king and to tJie Hebrews, The 
entire plan of the Almighty was made 
known to Moses, who was commanded to 


Egypt On the way he met his brother 
Aaron, w'ho Intd been directed by God to 
seek him. The two brothers returned to 
Egypt, and summoning the elders of the 
Israelites laid before them the message of 
God, The people agreed to submit them¬ 
selves to the divine will, and promised to 
execute faithfully all the commands of the 
God of tlieir fathers. 

Having secured the adhesion of their 
people, Moses and Aaron next sought the 
presence of tlie Pharaoh, “to demand leave 



MOSES AND THE BURNING BUSH, 


reveal it to the eldei*a or chiefs of the 
Israelites, God directed him to return to 
Egypt, assemble the Hebrew elders, make 
known his mission to them, and then, hav¬ 
ing secured their obedience, to go before 
Pharaoh and demand permission for the 
Israelites to leave Egypt, God told him 
that Pharaoh would not grant this demand, 
but that he would show his power over 
Egypt and avenge the wrongs oi his people 
by "a series of punishments such as Egypt 
had never known betbre. 

Moses at once set out on liis return to 


in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
for his people to hold a feast to him in the 
wdidemess* This was the extent of the first 
demand, as it had been the extent of wEat 
God had enjoined on Moses: ^ Ye shall 
serve God in this mountain/ It Avas to 
be a solemn festival, shared in by all the 
people, wlio, as a nomad race, would of 
course travel with their flocks and herds. 
When they reached the sacred mount they 
would be at the disposal of their God and 
Father, to lead them back or forward as he 
Y^leased ; and he claimed of Fliaraoh that 
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they should be placed at his disposal, ivith- 
out telling him of their lurther destina¬ 
tion, which bad been long since revealed 
to Abraham, and lately made known to 
Moses.” 

The demand of Moses and Aaron was 
contemptuously refused by the Egyptian 
king, and the burdens of tiie Hebrews were 
redoubled. In their sore distress the people 
reproached Moses and Aaron for adding to 
their hardsliips, Moses, greatly disheai't- 


biit as a proof to the latter that Jehovah 
was able to fulfil his promises to them, and 
that their God w^as more powerful and 
glorious than all tlie false deities of Egypt. 
The Hebrews had been so long exposed to 
contact with the religious system of the 
Egyptians that such a display of the pow^er 
of God was necessary to comdnce them 
that there was no virtue in the idols of 
the Nile.” 

Moses and Aaron renewed their demand 


MOSES AXD AABOK 

ejied, complained to God that his effort had 
ouly brought sorrow upon his eountiymen, 
hot was encouraged by the prediction that 
though Pharaoh would steadily refuse for a 
nme, and steadily increase the hard tasks 
of the Hebrews, yet God would break the 
stubborn pride of the king, and compel him 
to cousent to the departure of the Israelites, 
This contest between Pharaoh and the AI- 
mighty was necessary, not only to punish 
the king for his treatment of the Hebrews, 


BEFOBK PHAEAOH. 

ii])on the king repeatedly, and were as often 
refLised, God punished the refusals of the 
king by sending upon the land of Egypt 
a seri<^ of terrible plagues, or afSictions. 
What made these plagues miraculous 
was their extraordinary violence, and the 
promptness with which they made their ap¬ 
pearance at the call of Mos^* They were 
ten in number, and are thus related in the 
Bible: 1st. The abaters of the Nile, the 
sacred river of the Egyptians, and the chief 
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iSOiirce of their water supply, became red 
like blood, aud so putrid that tliey became 
offensive. Unable to use them, the Egj^p- 
tisns were compelled to sink wells along the 
shores of the river for water to drink, 2d. 
Frogs, ivhioli are always numerous and 
troublesome in Egypt, multiplied to such 
an extent as to become a terrible pest to the 
Egyptians. 3d. Swarms of lice covered the 
land, causing severe suffering to both man 
and beast. These insects were a terrible 
annoyance to the scrupulously cleanly 


I “This plague,” says Ur, Smith, “seems to 
have been the black leprosy, a fearful kind 
of elephantiasis, which was long remembered 
as the ‘ blotch of Egypt/ It also rendered 
the Egyptians religiously unclean.” 7th. 
A terrible hail storm, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, swept over the 
country, destroying the crops and killing 
mm and beasts. 8tb, Swarms of locusts 
spread over the land, and devoured all that 
the hail had left. 9th. An extraordinary 
darkness enveloped the land of Egypt, and 



PASSAGE OF THE EED BE A BY THE ISKA ELITES. 


Egyptians, aud were also a religious defile¬ 
ment. 4th. Clouds of flies, or beetles, most 
probably of the great Egyptian beetle 
{scarubiBUi^ covered the country, 

sw'armed in the houses, and ate up the har¬ 
vest and shrubbery. The beetle was an 
object of worship to the Egyptians, w ho 
were thus scourged through their own gods. 
5th. An epizootic disease made its appear¬ 
ance among the cattle, and carried off v^t 
numbers of them. 6th. A grievous afflic¬ 
tion of boils and blains broke out on the 
bodies of the Egyptians and their beasts. 


for three days the gloom was so dense that 
the people were unable to see each other^ 
or to pursue any of their avocations. None 
of these visitations extended to the land of 
Goshen, in which the Hebrews dwelt. 
Exempted from all these evils, they beheld 
with awe the fulfilment of the divine prom¬ 
ises in the sufferings of the EgyptLans. 
More than once Pharaoh, terrified and 
humbled, sent for Moses and Aaron, and 
besought them to obtain from God a cessa¬ 
tion of the afflictions of his people; but no 
sooner did the plague cease, than the stub- 
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born pride of the hing returned, and he 
refused to let the Hebrews depart from 
Egypt. 

It now remained for God to bring the 
extraordinary contest to an end by striking 
the last terrible blow which should humble 
the dust, JMoses Wits commanded 
to institute the Feast of the Passover^ wliicli, 
iis it marked the beginning of the national 
history of the Hebrews, was made the com- 
menoement of their year. Minute direc¬ 
tions were given as to tlie manner of cele¬ 
brating the feast, from which no deviation 


DESTltUCTlON OF FllAKAOU^S AKMY 

was permitted, and the feast was ordered to 
be made an annual eelebratiou, a perpetual 
uiemorial of the delivej'anee of the nation 
from Egj^ptian bondage. God made known 
to Moses and Aaron his purpose to destroy 
the first-born of the Egyptians, and com- 
mauded the Hebrews to mark then' houses 
by sprinkling the doorposts witli the blood 
of the animals slain for the paschal supper. 

AJi houses so marked would be passed over 
by the destroying angels. The Hebrews 
were ordei’ed to make ready for a hasty 
tleparturo, ;uid to set out tlie moment the 


command to march was given. All these 
lU'eparations were carried out in the clear 
Iigilt of tlie land of Goshen, wdiere there 
was no darkness. 

At sunset on the third day of the dark¬ 
ness in Egypt the Hebrews began to pre¬ 
pare the paschal supper, and having fin¬ 
ished it, awaited in awful suspense the 
commands of God. At midnight God slew 
the first-born in every house in Egypt, from 
the palace of the king to the humblest hut, 
and the first-born of all the animals of the- 
ooutury. There was not a house where 

there \vas not one 
dead/^ Pharaoh 
was completely 
conquered by this 
terrible blow^ He 
sent in haste for 
Moses and Aaron 
and urged them 
to take their peo¬ 
ple out of Egypt 
without delay. "By 
the command of 
Moses, the He¬ 
brews asked tlie 
Egyptians for jew¬ 
els of silver and 
gold and raimenh 
an d th e i r d em an d s 
were Instantly 
complied witb.. 
The Egyptians 
were eager to get 
the Hebrews out 
of the country, as 
they were fearful 
that any delay 
would result in 
further suffering 
to them. 

At the com¬ 
mand of Mosea 
the Hebrews set 
out upon their mardi, taking with them the 
embalmed body of Joseph, They luim' 
bered 600,000 men on foot, besides the 
women and children. These, with the 
mixed multitude which followed them, and 
which consisted doubtless of people of 
Asiatic descent, nomadic in habit, who were 
glad to take this opportunity of escaping 
from Egypt, swelled the number of the 
Hebrew host to nearly three miJJions of 
people, They set out under the leadership 
ot J'loses, but their route was chosen for 
them by God, who guided theoi by a bright 
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cloud, whicli moved before the host bj riaj% 
and a “pillar/' or cloud, of fire, which pet- 
formed the same office by night 

The march of mah a large body was 
necessarily slow, and the Israelites were 
three days in reaching the bead of the Red 
Sea, or Gulf of Suez, which then extended 
much farther northward than at prasent 
In the meantime Pharaoh had recovered 
his courage, and, regretting the permission 
he had given the Israelites to depart, deter¬ 
mined to pursue them and compel them to 


the Arabian shore by causing the watei*s to- 
recede in a miraculous manner. The Israel¬ 
ites crossed over by the path thus opened. 
The Egyptian army, detecting the move¬ 
ment, at once gave pursuit. The sea in¬ 
stantly Sowed back at the command of 
God and destroyed the Egyptian host. 
The Bible does not tell us that the king was 
drowned with bis troops, nor do its asser¬ 
tions justify such an inference. That part 
of the army which marie the pursuit, and 
not the king, was drowned, and Egyptian. 



MOtTKT BIKAI PROM TKE PLAFN BR-BAHAH, 


return to Egypt. He set out at the head 
of a large army, and by a forced march 
came up with them as tliey were encamped 
near the Red Sea. In a niililary sense the 
Israelillsh position was a false one. In 
front of them was the sea: on their right a 
difficult nioiiDtaiu range; and on their left 
and in their rear the king of Egypt dis¬ 
posed his army so as to cut off their escape. 
Without divine aid they were lost. In this 
emergency God came to their assistance and 
opened a passage for them across the sea to 


history makes it eertain that Merenphtah,/ 
who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lived 
many years after this event, and died from, 
disease.'*' 

The received chronology gives b. c* 1491 
as the date of the Exodus. 

The language of the Bible is follows: 
the Egyptians j>ursued, and went in after them /o 
the midst of the sea, ull 

iikariotSf and hia horse^Uf^n, . , . And the waters re¬ 
turned, und covered the churitfiji^ and £lte horsenieti^ 
and tfif the ItoAi* oj Pharatdi R*ni cfu/ic Into fne 
<tf£cr fJteiti; there reniaiiied not ho niueh as one of. 
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Having reached the opposite shore of the 
Hed Sea, the Israelites moved down the 
Peninsula of Sinai towards the mountaia 
of that name* Had it been the design of 
tlie Almighty to conduct them at once to 
the Promised Laud, he would have led 
them by (lie direct route which lay along 


have exposed them to the risk of destruc¬ 
tion by the Egyptian army, which w'as ac¬ 
customed to use this route in its expeditions 
into Asia; and even had they escaped this 
danger, they would have been obliged to 
encounter the warlike tribes of the seashore 
of Canaan, To protect them from these 



THE MOLrEK CALF. 


the shore of the Mediterranean, past the 
modern El-Arish and Gaza* This would 

them*” Jilaay writers claim that thia last clause 
disposes, in the language of the learned Dr. Wtin 
Smith, “ of every theory which makes the Pliaraoh 
of the Exodus survive this catastrophe;" but it 
seems clear that the portions wliieh I have italicised 
make the true meaning of the Bible narrative plain 
beyond all chance of miseoiistruction* A few words 
will make this evident. Phamoh had pursued the 
Israelites with a powerful array, the strenerth of 
wdiich may be understood by ilie fact that it had 600 
diariots attached to it* The chariot in ancient ar¬ 
mies corresponded to the artillery of modern times, 
uad required a certain proportion of infantry and 
■cavalry to each chariot. An army with 600 
■chariots woiihl therefore be very strong in infantry 


daugei^ the route by way of the Eed Sea 
■was chosen* There was, however, another 

and cavalry. That such was the cfuse in this in¬ 
stance is also shown by the fact that the Egyptian 
king was pursuing a body of 3,000,000 peoide. The 
Egy]>t,ian3 found the Israelites encamped on the 
shores of the Eed Sea. On the Hebrew right the 
range of Jebel Atakah cut off their escape, and in 
their front was the sea, too deep to be forded. The 
Egyptian king at once seized every available line of 
retreat, and supposed he had the Israelites in a trap 
from which escape waa impossible. Bv the power 
of God the Egyptian camp was plunged in total 
darkness* (Gen. xiy, 20.) When the Egyptian 
advanced forces discovered tlie withdrawal of the 
Ismelites during the night, the king must have sup^ 
posed tliat the Israelites had discovered some line 
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and a higher reason for tliis choice* The 
Israelites were not fit to enter upon their 
inheritance* They were to be carried 
tlLrougli a coulee of instruction and disci¬ 
pline, which should make tliem truly a 
nation, and were to be taught a system of 


it 

which was to be found thefr national and 
individual salvation. TJiey were to be 
purged of the taints which had clung to 
tliem from their long contact with the peo* 
pie and customs of Egypt, and to be made 
a “ peculiar people,^' separate and distinct 



THJS CAMP OF ISBAEL IK THE WULDEKNESS. 


religious and civil legislation which was to 
constitute their national strength, and in 

of retreat around the mountain range of Jebel 
Atakah, He knew the sea waa too deep to be 
forded, and that his array closed every other line 
of escape. Ho conflict on any part of bia line waa 
reported to him, and the gloom which enshrouded 
his position rendered ife impossible to obtain a clear 
idea of the nature of the Hebrew movement* He 
seems to have done what any skilful commander 
would have done under the circnmstarices. He 
threw forward hia chariots and cavalry, P/fO- 
moh^s /horseSf his ckariolSf and Ais horsemen/* to as¬ 
certain the exact nature of this movement* These 
comprised a strong force, and we may be sure the 
king held bis infantry ready to hasten to their sup¬ 
port as soon as he shoiikl be reliably informed of tiie 
movements of the Hebrews* He would not have 
withdrawn his troops from the positions which com- j 
mancled the Hebrew line of retreat to the desert 
north of the Red Sea, for that would have been 
a blunder with which we have no right to charge 
him* The darkness rendered the task assigned the 


from any of the natioDs by whom they were 

to be surroanded, and to be endowed witli 

Egyptian cavalry and chariots a difficult one* and 
they did not discover their dangerous position in the 
midst of the sea until the break of day. Then the 
first glance filled them with terror, and the entire 
column became demoralir-ed. In the vain attempt 
to escape the chariots broke down, and the troops 
became so confused as to be incapable of flight* 
The next moment they were engulfed by the re¬ 
turning waveSj and not one of them escaped, I 
think a fair interpretation of the twenty-eighth 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of Exodus will show 
that it was only the pursuing column, or the light 
troops of the Egyptian army, evidently a numerous 
body, which perished* To suppose that the king 
risked his whole army in this uncertain pursuit is 
to beiieve him guilty of a gross violation of the 
simplest rales of military prudence and common 
sense. Having witnessed the destnuction of his 
advanced column, Pharaoh evidently abandoned 
the undertaking and returned to Egypt. 
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those traits wliich should enable them to 
preserve forever tbeir peculiarity upon 
which their whole future depended. No 
better place could be eliosea for this work 
than the sublime solitudes of the Sinai tic 
desert, to which they were now conducted. 

From the first God provided for the tem¬ 
poral wants of his people. He sweetened 
the bitter waters of the region through 
which they were marching, made w^ater to 
come out of a rock for their nourishmentj 
and sent them food, first in the form of 
quails* and finally in the shape of manna. 
This manna fell with the dew every mora- 


From Rcphidlm the Israelites moved to 
Mount Binai, and encamped in the plain 
and in the ravines in the vicinity of the 
sacred mountain. 

A short season of preparation was given 
the Israelites, and then God descended upon 
Mount Sinai with a sublime display of his 
glory, and in the hearing of the whole 
people spoke the leading precepts of his 
Jaw, which we call the Ten Commandments, 
The people, on their part, made a solemn 
covenant with God, in which they pledged 
themselves and their posterity to worship 
and serve him. Moses was then called up 



THE HOLY PLACE OF THE TABERNACLE. 


ing in the camp. Only a day^s supply was 
permitted to he gathered, except on the 
sixth day, when enough w^as gathered to 
last for two days, in order that the people 
might scrupulously observe the Sabbath 
day. This supply from heaven continued 
every day for forty years, or during the en¬ 
tire sojourn of the Israelites in the desert 
Upon reaching Eephidim, which is be¬ 
lieved to be identical with the Wady Fciran 
of to-day, the Israelites were attacked by 
the Amalekites, who sought to check their 
advance into the Peninsula. The Hebrew 
army was led by Joriiiia, the future con¬ 
queror of Palestine, and was victorious. 


into the mountain and remained there for 
forty days, during which time God re¬ 
vealed to "him the minute directions which he 
afterwards embodied in the code which we 
term the lawof Moses/^ and which eoustU 
tuted the religious and civil systems of the 
Hebrew natiem. The Ten Commandraents 
were engraven on tablets of stone by the 
hand of God. 

Unable to account for the long absence 
of Moses on the mountain, the Israelites 
feu off from their covenant with God, and 
compelled Aaron to make a golden image 
of a calf, in imitation of the Egyptian god 
Apis. They gave themselves up to the 
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worship of this idol, and Moses, upon coin¬ 
ing down iroiD the mountain, found them 
so engaged. His anger was oyerwhelming, 
Eallying the tribe of Levi, he fell upon the 
idolaters with the sword, slew a great num¬ 
ber of thenij and destroyed the idol. The 
people acknowledged the justice of their 
punishment, and promised to do better. 
For their zeal in the cause of the true faith 
upon this occasion, the Levites were made 
the sacerdotal class of the nation. 

The Israelites remained at Sinai eleven 
months and twenty days, and diuing this 



AAEON IN THE IJEESS OF THE HIGH PEIEST. 


time the second celebration of the Passover 
was held. The long halt constituted one 
of the busiest portions of the life of the na¬ 
tion. The people had arrived at Sinai an 
unorganized mob, without institutions, with¬ 
out laws, almost ignorant of their God, and 
with no prescribed motle of religious wor¬ 
ship. During the sojourn at Sinai the 
mob was fashioned into a compact and 
firmly-established nation, with a code of 
laws which has excited the admiration of 
all succeeding generations of mankind, and 
which remained substantially intact to the 
close of the career of the Itebrew nation. 


The Tabernacle, or sacred tent, was con¬ 
structed according to the pattern prescribed 
by God, and all the details of the religious 
ceremonial were carefully arranged. The 
priesthood was organized, and the succes¬ 
sion to the sacred offices definitely arranged. 
The fundamental principle of the whole 
system, civil as %vel] as religious, was the 
supreme authority of God over the Israeli- 
tisn nation. He was, in the literal sense 
of the word, their sovereign ; and all other 
authority, both in political and civil affairs, 
was subordinate to the continual acknowl¬ 
edgment of his own. The other powers 
were instituted by God to administer affairs 
in accordance with his laws, but were not 
ordinarily chosen among the priests, de¬ 
scendants of Aaron, nor from tlie tribe of 
Levi, consecrated to the various functions 
of public worship. Each tribe had its 
civil authorities, although certain causes 
were reserved for the supreme central tri¬ 
bunal; hut the unity of the nation was, 
above all, founded on unity in faith and 
worship, on the mighty recollections recalled 
each year by the solemn feasts: the Pass- 
over, or Feast of Unleavened Bread (coni- 
memorating the Exodus from Egypt); Pen¬ 
tecost (the promulgaiion of the law), and 
the Feast of Taberoacles, or tents (the so¬ 
journ in the desert). The one tabernacle, 
where the solemn sacrifices were offered, 
and where was deposited the ark, the symbol 
of the covenant made between Gotl and his 
people, was equally tlie political and reli¬ 
gious centre of the nation. The Mosaic 
law presents the spectacle, unique in the 
history of the world, of a legislation which 
was complete from tlie origin of a nation, 
and SLibsbted for long ages. In spite of 
frequent infractions, it was always restored, 
even although in its very sublimity it was 
in direct opposition to tlie coai-se inclina¬ 
tions of the people whom it governed. He 
alone could impose it on the Israelites, who 
could say, 'I am the Lord thy God,' and 
confirm the words by forty years of 
miracles.*^ 

All things being arranged, Mo^es, at the 
command of God, took the ceuius of the 
males of the nation, from twenty years and 
upwards, capable of bearing arms. The 
census was taken on the first day of the 
second month from the epoch of the Exodus 
(Jyar—May, 1490 b. c.), and jfiaced the 
number of fighting men at 603,550. The 
host was divided into four camps, one of 
which was placed on each of the four sides 
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of the tabernacle, which stood in the centre 
of the whole camp. 

Thus organized, a nation and an army, 
the Israelites !>roke up their camp at Sinai 
on the twentieth tlay of their second year, 
or about May 20th, 1490 b. c., and re¬ 
sumed their march, led by the pillar of 
cloud, which had giiidetl them since the 
memorable night of the Exodus, and which 
was to conduct them to the bordei'S of the 
promised land. Thus, divinely guided, the 


vain did Joshua and Caleb repeat tlieir 
assurances of victory and coiKjuest, and 
urge them not to rebel against God, The 
people took up stones and were about to 
kill the faithful four, when the glory of God 
suddenly blazed forth from the tabernacle,, 
and brought the rebels to their senses, God 
spake to Moses, declaring that he would 
disinherit the rebellious nation and choose 
as his people the descendants of Mbses, 
The great lawgiver earnestly interceded for 


Israelites went into the Wilderness of j his countrymen, and at length obtained 
Paran, ' their pardon. But, in pardoning them. 

After several halts the Israelites reached 1 Jehovah declared that he would punish the 
Kadesh Barnea, near 
the borders of Pales¬ 
tine, Fi’om this place 
Moses sent twelve 
men, one from each 
tribe, into Palestine to 
examine the country 
and report the charac¬ 
ter of the people, 
their means of de¬ 
fence, the strength of 
their cities, and their 
numbers. The “ spies/' 
as they are terined, 
were absent forty days, 
during which time 
tliey explored the 
country from the 
Dead Sea to the 
sloi>e3 of Mount Her- 
moil. Returning to 
Kadash Barnea, they 
reported to Moses and 
the Israelitish leaders 
that the land was ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile, but 
that its conquest by 
the Israelites would 
be impossible since its 

inhabitants were men run jskaelites defeated by the caxaakites. 


of gigantic size, >vho 
dwelt in strongly fortified cities. This un¬ 
favorable report greatly excited the people. 
In vain did Joshua and Caleb, who were 
of the spies/’ declare to them that their 
colleagues had exaggerated the difficulties 
of the conquest, and endeavor to en¬ 
courage tliein with a more favorable re¬ 
port. Tlie people were panic-strieken, and 
the next morning broke into open mu¬ 
tiny and declared their intention to choose 
a chief who should conduct them back 
to Egypt* In vain did Moses and Aaron 
fall on their faces before the people; in 


rebels. He informed Moses that, with the 
exception of Joshua and Caleb, not one of 
the men of the nation, from twenty years 
old and upward, should enter the promised 
land. They should all die in the wilder¬ 
ness, in which the tribes were condemned 
to w^aiider for thirty-eight years longer. 
Their children Bhotild enter upon the prom¬ 
ised inheritance. 

Upon hearing this doom the Israelites 
were seized witli remorse, and were eager to 
be led into Canaan; but the divine decree 
was irrevocable. The people pei'sisted in 
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their determinafciou, and, in spite of the 
warningji of Moses, who refused to accom¬ 
pany them, endeavored to force their way 
through a mountain pass which was held 
by tlie combined armies of the Cauaanites 
and Araalekitcs. The Israelites suffered a 
bloody repulse, and were driven back into 
the desert. 

For thirty-eight years the Israelites led 
a nomadic life, roaming through the desert 
which lies north of the peninsula of Sinai, 
to which the Arabs have given the niiiiie 
^of Et TiJi, or Tih Betd Israel {the Wander- 


after the Exodus,^ Aaron, the brother of 
Moses and the high priest of the nation, 
died at Maseru, in Mount Hor, at the age 
of one hundred and twenty-three years, 
and Avas buried there. Mount Hor was on 
the border of the territory of the Edomites, 
the descendants of Esau. Moses recjuested 
of the Edomites a free passage through 
their country for the hosts of Israel, offer¬ 
ing to respect the property of the inhabi¬ 
tants, aud to pay for even the water Avhicli 
his people used. This request was refused, 
and the Hebrews, who Avere forbidden by 
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ings of the Children of Israel). Their 
range extended from Kadesh Barneaon tlie 
north to the head of the Elanitic gulf 
(Gulf of Akabah) 00 the south. They do 
not appear to have been troubled by any 
of the neighboring tribes. During this 
period the males of the nation, from twenty 
years upward, died. The generation Avhich 
succeeded them consisted of men trained to 
fatigue and war, hardy and courageous, 
and accustomed to freedom j a generation 
superior to that Avhleh had been reared in 
bondage iu Egypt, aud had suffered from 
the taint of that slavery. 

At the begiimiug of the fortieth year 


God to attack their kindred, turned south¬ 
ward, marched to the head of the Elanitic 
gulf, and turning the range of mountains, 
moved northward again, east ofthe territory 
of Edom. The Canaanites of Arad un¬ 
dertook to bar the Avay of the Israelites- 
but were defeated. The Edomites allowet 
the Israelites to march past their territory 
Avithout molesting them. Moses was for¬ 
bidden by God to attack the Moabites and 
Ammonites, who were descended from Lot 
The HebreAvshad noAv readied the Arnon, 
a small stream which falls into the Dead Sea 
on its eastern side. This stream formed 
the southern boiuiilary of a new kingdom. 
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ivliich Sihou, an Amorite adventurer^ had 
conquered from the Ammonites and Moab¬ 
ites* The Jahbok formed the northern 
boimdary of this kingdom^ and Sihon had 
established his capital at lieshboii. Moses 
sent a peaceful embassy to Sihon, asking 
for a free passage through his territory, 
promising to keep his people to the high- 
ivay on their march, and to pay for every¬ 
thing they used* Sihon insolently refused 
this request, and marched with his army to 
attack the Israelites* He was completely 
routed, his capital was taken by storm, and 
his kingdom became the prke of the He¬ 
brews. Og, the gigantic king of Bashan, 
wd)ose territory extended from llie Jabbok 


6i> 

curse upon the Israelites and devote them 
to destruction. Instead of cursing the 
chosen people, Balaam was compelled by 
the Almighty to bless them, and to predict 
to Balak their future triumphs. TJiis 
scheme having failed, the allies undertook 
to seduce the Hebrews from Ibeir faith by 
inducing them to take part in their iin- 
moral and voluptuous worship of their god 
Baal-Peor. This design succeeded so well 
that Moses was obliged to resort to severe 
measures to check the evil. All the He¬ 
brews guilty of the sin ivere put to death* 
A plague broke out in the camp and carried 
off 24,000 men. A war of extermination 
was begun against the Midiaiiites, their 



MOUNT NEUO. 


to Mount Ilermon, and who was also 
a successful Amorite adventurer, now 
took the field to avenge Sibou* He was 
defeated and killed, and his kingdom was 
conquered by the Israelites, who by these 
victories became masters of all the country 
east of the Jordan, from Mount Hermon to 
tlie Dead Sea. 

The Israelitish host now encamped on the 
fertile plains opposite Jericho. Balak, the 
king of Moab, alarmed at the presence of 
I > powerful a nation on his bordem, made 
an alliance against them with the Midiaii- 
ites. Not deeming himself strong enough 
to attack the new comers, Balak endeavored 
to induce Balaam, a famous diviner from 
the country of the Ammonites, to lay a 
5 


armies were defeated, their country ravaged 
and an immense booty carried off. 

A new census of the nation was now 
taken, and showed that there were 601,730 
fighting men in the host. 

The country that had been conquered 
east of the Jordan was very feviUe and was 
admirably adapted to grassing purposes. 
Pleased with the region, the trines of Ben- 
ben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh asked permission of Moses to take thi' 
country as their inheritance, as they had 
numeroua cattle. Moses all arpiy reproaebed 
them for sowing the seeds of division in the 
nation; but consented to the arrangemein 
upon receiving the promise of these tribes 
that they would only leave their faiiiilieii 
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and tlieir cattle in their new bomeSj wliile 
their fighting meo would cross the Jordan 
with the other tribes and assist in the con¬ 
quest of the promised land. The tribe of 
Keuben was given the southern part of the 
country east of the Jordan, from the Ar- 
non to Mount Gilead; the tribe of Gad 
was assigned the country north of this, in¬ 
cluding Mount Gilead, to the southern end 
of the Sea of Chinneroth (the Sea of Gali¬ 
lee) ; and the half-tribe of Manasseh re¬ 
ceived the country north of Gad as far as 


Kadesh to give water to his people* 
Moses^assembled tlie entire nation, recited 
the law in their hearing, bestowed upon 
them a prophetic blessing, foretelling their 
future glories, named Joshua as his suc¬ 
cessor, and exhorted the people to remain 
faithful to Jehovah as the indispensable 
condition of individual and national hup- 
piness. He then took an affecting farewell 
of the nation, aud at the command of God 
went up into Mount Nebo, from which 
God showed him the whole of the land 



Mount Hermon, The two tribes and a 
half faithfully kept their pledges to their 
brethren and rendered good service n tiie 
conquest of the country west of the Jordan. 

The work of Moses was now completed. 
He hud brought the children of Israel to 
the border of the promised land at a point 
where they could easily enter it, and be 
was warned by God that his death was at 
hand. Both he and Aaron had been re¬ 
fused permission to enter the land, because 
of the failure of their faith when God had 
commanded them to speak to the rock in 


wduch was to be the home of the He¬ 
brew's. “So Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, died there in the land of Moab,. 
according to the word of the Lord. And 
he buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no 
man knoweth of iiis sepulchre unto this 
day* And Moses was an hundred ami 
twenty years old when he died; his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force a- 
bated.” 

The Israelites spent thirty days iu 
mourning the death of their great leader. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN—THE JUDGES* 

Joshua Succeeds Moses—Passage of the Jordan— 
Occupanl^ of the Promised Land at the Time of 
the Conquest—Description of Palestine—Capture 
of Jericho, Ai, and Shechem—Defeat of the Five 
Cauaanitish Xiugs—Division of Canaan Among 
the Tribes—Death of Joshua—Evils Which FoL 
lowed His Death—A Period of Anarchjr—The 
Judges—Character of the Office of Judge—Ex¬ 
ploits of Ehud—Barak Defeats Sisera—Gideon's 
Victory—EH, High Priest—Wickedness of hia 
Sons—Birth of Samson—His Esplolts and Death 
—Birth of Samuel—His Call to the Prophetic 
Office—Defeat of Israel by the Philistines-Cap¬ 
ture of the Ark—Death of EH—Samuel Judge of 
—II is Aulhoritv—The Israeli tea Demand a 
King—SamueHa Warning—Saul Chosen King of 
Israel. 

T the expiration of the thirty days 
of mourning for Moses—precisely 
forty yeai-s from the time of their 
departure from Egypt—'the Israel- 
ites broke up their camp on the 
plains of Moabj and moved to¬ 
wards tlie Jordan, under the leadership of 
Joshua. The column was 
headed by the priests hear¬ 
ing the Ark of the Covenant. 

The Jordan was swollen with 
the spT'iog freshets, and was 
too high to be fordefl. As 
the priests stepped iuto the 
stream, bearing ihe sacred 
ark, the waters 'wore miracu¬ 
lously divided, as the Red 
Sea had been, and a broad 
path was opened along which 
tlie liost passed to tlie western 
shore of the river and en¬ 
tered Palestine (April, b. g, 

1451). That night ihe Israel¬ 
ites encamped at Gilgal, on 
the plains of Jericho. Here 
the supply of mauiia ceased, 
and from this time the pec^ple 
lived upon the products of 
the country they had come 
to conquer. 

It will be well to glance at 
the character of the people 
against whom the arms of 
Israel were now to be turned. 

During the patriarchal 
period, the Promised Land 
was occupied by a number 
of tribes of Canaauitish ori¬ 
gin, descendants of Canaan, 
the fburtli son of Ham. The word 
Canaauite properly signifies low, and was 


sometimes used to designate a particular 
tribe occupying a certain portion of Pales¬ 
tine ; but in its more general sense it ivaa 
applied to all the inhabitants of the Holy 
Land, and included seven different nations. 
These were: 

'*1. The Canaaniies, the Howlauders, 
who inhabited the plain on the lower 
Jordan, and that on the sea-shore. These 
plains were the richest and most important 
part of the country. 

“ II. The Feri^zites seem, next to the 
Canaanites, to have been the most important 

tribe.In Judges i. 4, 5, they are 

placed in the southern part of the Holy 
Land, and in Joshua xvi, 15—18, they 
occupy, with the Kephaim, or giants, the 
^forest country Mn the western flanks of 
Mount Carmel. 

^HII. The HitiUes, or children of Heth, 
were a small tribe at Hebron, of ‘svhoin 
Abraham purchased the Cave of Mach- 
pelah. They are represented as a peaceful 
people. 


“IV. The Amorites, 'mountaineers,* * 
warlike tribe, occupied first the barrWr 
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heights west of the Dead Sea, at the same 
place which afteiwy^arcls bore the name 
of Eo-gedi, stretching westward towards 
Hebron, At the time of the conquest they 
had crossed the Jordan and occupied the 
rich tract bounded by the Jabbok on the 
north and the Arnon on the south, the 


SHEKEL OF THE SAKCTUAKY. 

Jordan on the west, and the wilderness on 
the east 

V. The Himtes are first named at the 
time of Jacob’s return to the Holy Land, 
where they occupied Shechem* At the 
time of the conquest by Joshua, they were 
li%diig on the northern confines of Western 
Palestine^ 

“ VL The Jebmitmi a mountain tribe, 
occupying Jebus (Jerusalem), where they 
continued to dwell with the childa’en of 
Judah and Benjamin to a late date. 

“VII. The Gir(jmiie8j whose positiou is 
quite uncertain/’ ^ 

Daring the sojourn of the Israelites in 
EgyiUj several important changes took 
place in the character and location of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, The mariciine 
nation of Phoenicia, lying immediately upon 
the north of Palestine, had grown up silently 
and rapidly, and had become the most en¬ 
lightened and the wealthiest community of 
the ancient world. Phoenicia had not 
attained its greatest point of prosperity and 
power at the time of the conquest of Pales¬ 
tine by the Israelites, and did not reach it 
until about 1050 b. c. At the time of 
Israel’s entry into Palestine, the Phceni- 
ciaiis, whose country lay along the northern 
sjpa-coast, and was included within the limits 
of the heritage of the tribes, had secured a 
firm hold upon their territory, and were in 
a condition to defend it stubbornly against 
the new-comers. 

The sea-board of the Holy Land proper, 
on the coast south of Phoenicia, was held 


by the Philistines, a strong and warlike 
nation, concerning whose origin authorities 
differ, some claiming for them a Hamitic 
and others a Semitic descent. It seems 
most probable that they were descendants 
of Ham. They ai'e supposed, by those w'ho 
favor the latter view, to have come into 
Palestine from Egypt; the 
advocates of their Semitic 
origin, on the other hand, re- 
gard them as having crossed 
over from the island of Crete, 
They are believed to have 
come into Canaan before the 
days of Abraham, and during 
his sojourn in that country they 
%vere a pastoral tribe in the 
neighboriiood of Geiar. Dur¬ 
ing the patriarchal period and 
the residence of Israel in 
Egypt, the Philistines aban¬ 
doned their nomadic habits, and gre^v 
into a permanent and powerful nation. 
They settled in the fertile plain which 
bordered the sea-coast, and wliich was 
in consequence called the Plain of Phi- 
listia. The immense fertility of this plain 
was the secret of their wealth and pros¬ 
perity. In times of scarcity and faujine 



PBOMONTOEY ATfD CONVENT OF MOUNT CARMEL, 


all the neighhoriug nations looked to them 
for bread. Tlie low country which they 
inliabited was favorable to tfieir growUh ac 
a military power, as it enabled them to 
move thek troops with ease and rapidity, 
cud admitted of the manoeuvres of war 
cliariots, “ the artillery of the ancients,” iu 



^Irr, V. m. Sjiiilh, 
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■\vhicli they were always very strong. They 
are believed also to have possessed a navy, 
as they are several times mentioned by pro¬ 
fane liistonans in accounts of naval cxpedi- 


SCENE ON THE JORDAN. 

tions and battles. Gaza and Askclon were 
seaports. Numerous well-fortified cities 
were built by the Philistines in the pJain, 
the undulating character of winch ofiered 
maj]y admii’able sites for such strongholds. 

Thus tiie two most prominent nations 
occupying Palestine at the time of the com 
quest by the Israel¬ 
ites werCj the Phoe- 
n i c i a n s j on the 
n o rt h , and the 
Philistines, on the 
south I for it will he 
remembered that 
the Land oi Promise 
extended from tlie 
Arabian Desert to 
the Alediterranean, 
and from the Desert 
of Sinai to “ the 
entering in of 
Hamath/^ the name 
given in Scripture 
to the low range 
of hills which forms 
the water-sheds be¬ 
tween the Orontes 
and the Litany, 

The northern part, 
or Plicenlcia, was never occupied by 
Israelites. The Philistine ^ plain was 
source of constant contention, and 
rarely ever a secure and peaceful possession 


of Israel. The Land of Possession ex¬ 
tended only from Dan, on the north, to 
Beersheba, on the soutli. 

As regards the land itself, it was in many 
respects a remarkable country. It is sin¬ 
gularly disproportioaed in size to its im¬ 
portance in history, Palestine is a small 
territory, about as large as the principality 
of Wales, or the State of New Jersey, Its 
extreme length from north to south is about 
180 miles, and its average breadth about 
giving it an area of about 
square miles. It lies between latitude 
40^ and 33° 42' north, and longitude 
45' and 35° 48' east. It is bounded 
on the north by Syria, on the east by the 
Jordan and the country now known as the 
Haiirdn, on the south by tlie Desert of Et 
Tih, and on the west by the Mediterranean. 
It lies in Westeim Asia, to the north of 
Egypt, and to the east and north of Arabia. 

it is essentially a mountainous countiy. 
It possesses no independent mountain 
ranges, and is surpassed by other lands in 
the height and grandeur of its mountains; 
“but eveiy part of the highland is in 
greater or less undulation.” The mountain 
region occupies the centre of the country, 
and is bordered on each side, both on the 
east and on the west, by lowlands, extend¬ 
ing from the foot of the uplands to the 
boundaries of Palestine. On the west this 


SEA OF UALILEE, FHOM THE KOETHWEST COAST. 


the 
a 
was 


lowland spreads out into the two great 
plains of Philistia and Sharon, ^yhich ex¬ 
tend from the foot of the mountains to the 
On the east the mountains are bor- 


sea. 
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dered by the remarkable depression of the 
Jordan Valley^ which is continued the 
still more remarkable depression of the 
Dead Sea and by the Ghor, The slopes 
or cliffs which form, as it were, the retain¬ 
ing walls of this depression are furrowed 
and cleft by the torrent beds which dis¬ 
charge the waters of the hills^ and form the 
means of commnmeation between the upper 
and lower levels. These three features^— 
the mountains, the plains, and the torrent 
beds — make up the principal physical 
characteristics of the Holy Land.” 


battle-field of Palestine. North of tins 
plain the mountaina are met again, first in 
the low lulls of Galilee, and rising higher 
until Hermon and the Lebanons are 
reached. The mountains once more push 
their way out to the sea, and terminate in 
the wMte headl and of Has N akhura. Nort h 
of this is the ancient Phcenicia, 

The mountainous region has a generally 
uniform height ' along its entire course, 
averaging from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea, It can 
hardly be denominated a plateau/* saj^s 



THE FALU OF JEUICHO. 


A little more than half way up the coast, 
the plain is suddenly broken by a bold 
spur of the mountain range, which leaves 
the central mass and runs abruptly to the 
northwest to the sea, terminating there in 
the magnificent promontory of Mount Car¬ 
mel, which is the name of the entire spur 
or ridge. North of Carmel the plain be¬ 
gins again, and this time pushes back the 
raoLintams and extends entirely across 
Palestine to the Jordan Valley, This is 
the plain of Esdraelou, or Jezreehthe great 


Dr. Smith, “yet so evenly is the general 
level preserved, and so thickly do the hills 
stand behind and between one another, that 
when seen from the coast or the western 
part of the maritime plain, it has quite the 
appearance of a wall/' This appearance 
of monotony, however, is broken at iuter- 
vals by greater elevations, which form the 
])rominent features of the landscape. The 
watershed of the country lies between these 
liigliest points, and on either hand the 
numerous torrent beds descend to the 
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Jordan Valley on the east, and tlie Medi- 
leiTaoeaii Sea on the west. The eastern 
Talleys are very steep and rugged, especially 
in the soutliern and central portions of the 
country; but those on the west slope more 
gradually* The level of the maritime plain 
being higher than that of the Jordan Val- 
ley, gives them a more gradual descent, and 
this is made easier by the greater distance 
intervening between the niouiitains and the 
sea than between the mountains and the 
Jordan. As upon the eastejm side, so upon 
the western,.the valleys or wadies foi^m the 
only means of communication between the 
])lains and the mountains* All the roads 
from the borders to the interior lie along 
these valleys. These mountain passes, for 
such they are, constitute a peculiar feature 
of Palestine, and in ancient times were of 
the gj*catest importance to it* Being diffi¬ 
cult, they presented very great obstacles to 
an armed force encumbered with a camp 
train or baggage. Though the western 
asses were easier than those of the eastern 
order, they were still difficult, and ren¬ 
dered it no slight task for an enemy to enter 
the Israeli tish territory. The Israelites, 
secure io their mountain fastness, were 
often unmolested, while the cities of the 
jdain below tliem were taken and retaken 
by the contending forces of Egypt and 
Asia, While the plam of Esclraeion be¬ 
came the great battle-field of Palestine, tlie 
mountains were comparatively exejnpt from 
war. 

The Jordan formed the eastern boundary 
of the Promised Land* It is one of the 
most reniarkahle rivers in the world, Eis- 
iiig on the slopes of Mount Hermon it flows 
through an extraordinary depression, known 
as the Joj'dan Valley, and passing through 
Lake Hulcli and the Lake of Tiberias, or 
Sea of Galilee, fiually emjities into the Dead 
Sea, Its source is 1,700 feet«6oM the level 
of the Mediterranean; its mouth is 1,317 
feet below the level of that sea, making the 
total descent of the river 3,017 feet. The 
length of the river is 200 miles; the dis¬ 
tance in a straight line is sixty miles. The 
Jordan was never navigable, and in ancient 
times was passed only by its fords. It was 
not until the Roman conquest that bridges 
were thrown over it, No cities stood on its 
banks* Jericho and the other towns were 
located at some distance back from the 
river* 

The first task devolving upon the Israel¬ 
ites after their entrance into Palestine was 


the capture of the strong city of Jericho, 
wliich stood immediately in front of their 
place of crossing the river, and commanded 
the Jordan Valley, As the Israelites pos¬ 
sessed no means of laying siege to the 
city, God came to their assistance; the walls 
of the town were tlirown down in a miracu¬ 
lous manner, and the Israelites entering 
over the ruined fortifications, put the people 
to the sword and destroyed the city* Only 
one family, that of Eahab the harlot/' was 
exempted from the general massacre. She 
had received and befriended tlie spies which 
Joshua had sent into the city before its fall, 
and they had promised protection to her 
and her household* She subsequently be¬ 
came the vife of one of the spies, and was 
the ancestress of David, Advancing up the 
Jordan Valley, Joshua turned to the left 
and captured the stronghold of Ai, near 
Bethel, by stratagem, and moving rapidly 
to Shechem can^ied that place without a 
blow, and planted himself in the heart of 
the country. 

The Canaanitish tribes now recovered 
from the surprise and dismay into which 
the rapid and successful movement of the 
Israelites had thrown them, and formed 
a general coalition against the invaders, 
Joshua defeated the conibined forces of the 
Canaanitish kin^s in llie gj^eat battle of 
Bethhoron, m which the day is said to have 
been miraculously prolonged in order to 
give the Israelites an opportunity to com¬ 
plete their victory- The kings of the five 
Canaanitish nations were made prisojiers, 
and were hanged. This victory was fol¬ 
lowed by the capture by the Israelites, in 
quick succession, of the cities of Makkeclah, 
Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, and 
Dcbir, the inhabitants of which were exter¬ 
minated, These successes made the Israel¬ 
ites masters of Southern Palestine, 

A second coalition was now formed 
against tlie Hebrews, and consisted of all 
the tribes of Northern Palestine. Its leader 
was Jabin, king of Hazor, Joshua routed 
this force on the banks of Lake Merom 
(now Lake Huleh), and Jabiii was made 
prisoner and put to death. A number of 
the cities of Northern Palestine now fell 
into the hands of the Israelites, and their 
inhabitants were killed. The Anakim ot 
Southern Palestine were then attacked and 
exterm in ated. Si x or se v en y ears were spent 
in these conquests, and at length the Israel¬ 
ites were masters of the Promised Land 
from the foot of Herinon to tlie borders oi 
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Edom. The Canaanites still Jield a number 
of their strongest cities in the midst of the 
Hebrew conquests ; t!ie Philistines held the 
sea-coast, and Phoenicia had not as yet been 
molested. 

Joshua was now very old, and decided to 
suspend his conquests, and devote his re¬ 
maining years to establishing his people 
firmly in the lands they had won. He was 
now commanded to divide the Promised 
Ijund by lot among the nine tribes and a 
half; the two and a half having received 
their allotment east of the Jordan from 
Moses, and the Ircvites having no special 
territory assigned them. Tlie withdrawal 
of the Levites from the inimhcr of the tribes 
to devote tbemselves especially to the ser¬ 
vice of God;, was made up by the division 
of the tribe of Joseph into the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseb. The territory 
divided among the tribes included many 
places still occupied by the Canaanites and 
Philistines, and Joshua left to each tribe 
the task of reducing such places within its 
limits. 

The tribe of Judah received the South 
Country. Its southern border touched the 
Edomite territory and the desert, and its 
northern border was a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Jordan westward to the sea. 
This line passed on tlie south side of Jeru¬ 
salem, which was thus in the territory of 
Benjamin. The eastern border was the 
Jordtin, the western the Mediterranean. A 
large part of the Philistine plain was in¬ 
cluded in this allotment. The children of 
Joseph were given the central portiou of 
the country, from the Jordan to the Medi¬ 
terranean. Of this region Ephraim had 
the southern part. His southern border 
‘Svas drawn from the Jordan along the 
north side of the phiin of Jericho to Bethel, 
whence it took a bend southw'ard to Beth- 
horon, and thence up again to the sea near 
Joppa. The northera border passed west 
from the Jordan opposite the mouth of the 
Jabbok, past Michmethah to the moutli of 
the river Kanah.^’ It included the sacred 
valley of Shechem aud the niaritime plain 
of Sharon. The half-tribe of Manasseh 
held tiie region north of Epliraim as far as 
'the range of Mount Carmel and the plain 
of Esdraelon, from the Jordan to the sea. 
Benjamin w'as given the hilly region north 
of Judah, and south of Ei)hraiin, from the 
Jordan as fer west as Jerusalem. Han was 
given the region between Ephraim in the 
north, Judah on the sculh, Benjamin on 


the east, and the Mediterranean on the 
west. This region was almost entirely oc¬ 
cupied by the Philistines, For this reason,, 
and because tbeir territory was too small 
for them, a part of the people of Dan 
marched northward, and took the city of 
Leshem or Laisli, at the sources of the Jor¬ 
dan. They named the city Dan, and ac¬ 
quired considerable territory around it. It 
became the great northern landmark of the 
Promised Laud, as Beersheba was the south¬ 
ern, the phrase “ from Dan even to Beer¬ 
sheba” being commonly used to describe- 
the whole extent of the land from north to 
south. The tribe of Simeon was given an 
inheritance out of Juclalfs portion, and was 
settled in the southwestern part of the mari¬ 
time plain. Their frontier bordered the 
desert from Beersheba to Gaxa; and their 
sea-coast extended as far north as Askelou. 
Issachar received the great and fertile val¬ 
ley of Jezrecl, sometimes called the plain 
of Esdraelon, Zebulun was given the moun¬ 
tain range which borders the plain of Es- 
draelen on the north, and which in later 
times formed the upper part of Lower Gali¬ 
lee. He had a small strip of sea-coast north 
of Mount Carmel, and his eastern border 
! included the Sea of Cbiniierotb (Rea of 
Galilee). Asher was given the plain uluiig 
the Mediterranean from Mount Carmel, 
northward, including a great part ol Phoe¬ 
nicia. The Israelites never attempted to 
gain the Phoenician part of their inherit¬ 
ance, and Asher's northera frontier was 
really the Phoenician border south of Tyre. 
His territory extended eastward about bali- 
way across Palestine, Naphtali was given 
the country north of Zebulun to Mount 
IleriBon and between the Jordan and the 


:lomiuioBS of Asher, 

Tlie two tribes and a half belonging east 
the Jordan were dismissed with tbeir 
ihare of the spoils, and with blessings, and 
t^eturned to tbeir homes beyond the river. 

Feeling that his end was close at hand,. 
Joshua assembled representatives of the 
whole nation at Shechem, and after reheais- 
big the great goodness of God to them, 
urged them to remain faithful to the wor- 
ihfn of Jehovah and the law of Moses, and 
lo continue the war against the CanaanUes 
Lintil they had finally driven them from the 
81 ,tire laml. The crimes of the Canaaui tish 
race had caused the Almighty »» ^ 

to extermiiiatioii, and the Israelites ' 
specially charged with this mission, Joshua 
reminded them of this, and predicted great 
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Tnisfortiines for his people if they abandoned 
their faith, or neglected to execute God^s 
purposes with respect to the Canaanites, or 
mixed with them. The people solemnly 
promised to obey him, and renewed their 
'Covenant with God. Josliua then set up in 
the place of the assembly a monntnental 
^tone as a witness of this vow of the nation. 

Soon after this, Joshua died at the age 
of one hundred and twenty-seven years. He 
had been the ruler of Israel for twenty-five 
years, and was greatly mourned by the 
nation. 

Unfortunately for bis people, Joshua 
failed to name a successor, and the nation 
was left without a head. As long as the 
elders who had been his contemporaries 
lived, the people retained their revei'euce 
for the law and were faithful to the worship 
of Jehovah* When these died, divisions 
and dissensions began to creep in among 
the tribes, alienating them from each other* 
No determined effort was made to conquer 
the cities which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites* The northern tribes began 
to manifest an indifference to the national 
ties, and made the best terms they could 
with the Canaauites in their midst. The 
efforts of the Israelites to conquer the coun¬ 
try of the Philistines were repulsed, and as 
a rule the coast cities remained in the pos¬ 
session of that warlike people. The inter- 
<Kiurse which sprang up between the Israel¬ 
ites and the Canaanites was quick to produce 
evil consequences. The great religious cen¬ 
tre of the nation was Siiiloh, where the 
Tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant 
had been set up. Now the Altar of God 
began to be more and more neglected, and 
the idolatrous worship of the Canaanites 
was introduced among the people. Quarrels 
broke out among the tribes, in one of which 
the tribe of Benjamin \vas nearly extermi¬ 
nated by tbe other tribes. The state of 
affairs is strikingly described in the follow¬ 
ing words from the Bocjk of Judges (xxi. 
^5): There was no king in Israel; every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.*^ There was no central political au¬ 
thority, and although God was, by the very 
fundamental principle of the Hebrew sys¬ 
tem, the King of his people, yet the spread 
of idolatry now became so great that the 
moral restraints which had bound the 
Hebrews to their sovereign w^ere almost 
unheeded. The consequence was division 
and weakness. The Canaanites and Pliilis- 
.tines were quick to perceive this, and en¬ 


deavored to avenge their past grievances 
by bringing tbe Israelites under their yoke, 
God delivered the Israelites into the power 
of their enemies, who oppressed them cruelly, 
and so unconsciously executed the Divine 
justice upon the sinful nation. When the 
sufferings of the Israelites became intoler¬ 
able, they awoke to a sense of their crimes, 
and in penitential sorrow cried to God for 
aid, and he heard them, and raised up 
deliverers for tliem in the persons of heroes 
who defeated their oppressors and re-estab¬ 
lished their independence. As soon as the 
danger was over, however, the Israelites 
sank back into idolatry, and were roused 
from it only by fresh subjugation, 

Tbe deliverers thus raised up by God 
were called Judges. Having rescued the 
people from their enemies, they became 
their governors or rulers, discharging their 
functions in accordance with the expression 
of the Divine will, which was ascertained 
in a prescribed manner. They led the 
armies in battle, and directed the public 
iifiaii's in peace. The judge neither held 
the position nor exercised the power of a 
kingj his office was but a little elevated 
above the mass of the people. The position 
was not hereditary, the judge being super- 
naturally designated by revelation to him¬ 
self or to others. The exercise of his 
powers depended upon the consent of the 
people; and his authority did not always 
extend over the whole nation. Once ap¬ 
pointed, he retained his office for life; but 
his successor was not always chosen imme¬ 
diately upon his death. Intervals, some¬ 
times very long, occurred between the 
judges, in which the nation was either 
witliout a ruler, or subject to some foreign 
conqueror. There were fifteen judges in 
all, whose names are given in the Bible. 
The period of the judges extended through 
several centuries and its chronology is uncer¬ 
tain, The dates commonly assigned for the 
events of this period cannot be trusted. 

During the lifetime of the generation 
which followed the conquest, a king of 
Western Mesopotamia, called in the Bible 
Chushan-rishathaim, pushed his dominions 
from the Euphrates to the borders of Ca¬ 
naan, reduced the Israelites to a state of 
dependence, and made them tributary to 
him for eight years, during which time he 
grievously oppressed them. At length God 
raised up Othniel, the nephew of Caleb, the 
contemporary of Moses and Joshua; he 
defeated the invaders and restored the in- 
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dependence of his countrymen, who re¬ 
mained uninolested for forty years* 

At the end of this time Eglon, King of 
Moab, who had made an alliance with the 
Ammonites and the Amalekites, crossed 
the Jordan, defeated the Israelites, and 
established himself near the site of Jericho. 
He kept the Israelites in bondage for eigh¬ 
teen years. At the end of this time, Ehud, 
a Benjamite, succeeded in assassinating 
Eglon as he was presenting to the king the 
tribute required of his tribe. He made his 
escape, rallied the Israelites, and drove the 
Moabites beyond the Jordan, inflicting upon 
them a logs of 10,000 men. This success 
won for parts of Palestine a rest of twenty- 
four years; hut this repose did not extend 
to the whole country. 

Shamgar is mentioned in the Bible as the 
third of the judges. At the head of a body 
of laborers armed only wdth agricultural 
implements, he defeated a force of Philis¬ 
tines, himself slaying 600 of them with an 
ox-goad. 

After the death of Ehud, the Israelites 
fell into sin again, and God delivered them 
into the power of the Cauaanite Jabin, 
King of Hazor, a descendant of the mon¬ 
arch whom Joshua had defeated, and like 
hrm the head of a great confederacy in 
Northern Palestine* He had 900 chariots 
of iron in his ai*my, which was commanded 
by a great soldier named Sisera* He over¬ 
ran Northern Palestine and reduced it to 
slavery. This bondage continued for twenty 
years. 

Deborah, a prophetess, at this tinie 
administered justice to the Israelites undi r 
a palm grove between Hamah and Bethel, 
iu Mount Ephraim. Smarting under the 
wrongs of her people, she summoned Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, of Kedesh, in Naph- 
tali, to head an effort for the freedom of the 
nation, promising him that God would give 
him the victory, Barak responded promptly, 
stipulating that Deborah should accompany 
him. She consented, but warned him that 
he w^oiild reap no lion or from the battle, as 
God would sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman. Barak collected the forces of 
Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar, with a 
few men from Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin, in all about 10,000 men, and 
took position on Mount Tabor. Sisera at 
once marched to meet him with the army 
of Jabin, Barak attacked him on the 
banks of the Kish on, and, aided by a fierce 
storm which overflowed the stream and 


destroyed a part of the Canaanitish army, 
routed him with terrible loss. Sisera fled 
away on foot, and took shelter in the tent 
of Heher the Kenite, in Northern Palestine. 
Jael, the wife of Heber, killed him in his 
sleep, and so fulfilled Deborah’s prophecy, 
Barak took the city of Harosheth, the home 
of Sisera, and afterwards Hazor, the capital 
of Jabin, and killed the king* Keceiving 
aid from the other tribes he continued the 
war until he had freed the whole country. 
Tb^e triumphs won a period of forty years 
of peace for the tribes that had taken part 
in tile war. 

The next punishment which the Israelites 
experienced was of a more severe nature. 
Their idolatry became so great that God 
delivered them into the power of the Midi- 



jael billing siseba* 


anites, who, with the Amalekifces and the 
Bedawiu tribes of the East, made repeated 
forays into Palestine, and ravaged the 
country as far as Gaza, carrying off every¬ 
thing they could transport, and destroying 
what they could not take with them. The 
Israelites were obliged to hide w-ith their 
cattle and crops in caves in the earth, and 
to dwell in fortified cities. This state ot 
affairs continued for seven years, and at 
length the people, humble and repeotaut, 
cried to God for deliverance. He heard 
them, and summoned Gideon, the son ot 
Joash, of the tribe of Manasseh, to lead the 
movetnent, and encouraged him wiUi a 
promise of success. Gideon overthrew the 
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altar of Baal and assembled a force of 
32,000 Israelites* The Midianites and their 
allies, under their most famous chieftains, 
at once took the field to crush the insurrec¬ 
tion. Gideon took position on the heights 
of Mount Gilboa, while the Arab tribes 
held the valley of Jezreel below* Confident 
of success, Gideon gave leave to all his men 
who wished to depart to do so, and 22,000 
at once slunk away, leaving only 10,000 to 
meet the enemy. It was not God s purpose 
to employ even this force, however, for he 
wished to show the Israelites that their 
salvation was from him. He ordered 
Gideon to select 300 warriors by a given 
test, and to hold the rest of his force as a 
reserve. The 300 chosen men were divided 
by Gideon into three bands, and with these 
he surprised the Midiaiiite camp by night, 
His men were armed with trumpets and 
with torches enclosed in pitchers of earthen¬ 
ware, At a given signal each man blew 
his trumpet, broke his pitcher, and disclosed 
his torch, and shouted, “The Sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon ! ” The enemy aroused 
from sleep, were seized with a panic, turned 
their swords upon each other, and abandon¬ 
ing their camp fled towards the Jordan, 
They were pursued by the remainder of 
Gideon^s array, and were exterminated. 
Scarcely a man escaped over the Jordan. 
This great victory completely broke the 
Mulianite power, and freed Israel. The 
grateful Israelites offered to make Gideon 
their king, but he refused to accept the 
crown, and ruled them many years as a 
judge. His rule was not altogether benefit 
cia! to the Israelites, as idolatry was almost 
openly encouraged 1iy him, Atler his death 
one of his sons, named Abimelech, made 
himself King of Shechein and the neighbor¬ 
ing country. His reign lasted but tliree 
years, and he was killed by a woman wlule 
besieging a town that had refused to recog¬ 
nize his authority. 

The next judge was Tola, who ruled for 
twenty-three years, He was succeeded by 
Jair, the Gileadite, whose rule extended 
over twenty-two years. Their administra¬ 
tions were imeventful. We know, how¬ 
ever, that idolatry became so prevalent in 
Israel during this period that God again 
gave the people into the hands of their ene¬ 
mies. The Ammonites subdued the tribes 
east of the Jordan, and held them in sub¬ 
jection for eighteen years* During this 
period they frequently crossed the Jordan 
and ravaged the land of Judah, Benjamin i 


and Ephraim, The people cast of the 
Jordan chose as their leader a man named 
Jephthah, the chief of an outlaw band occu¬ 
pying Mount Gilead. He defeated the 
Ammonites in a great battle, and freed the 
country. He made a vow at the outset of 
his campaign that, if God would give him 
the victory, he would sacrifice to Jehovah 
the first living being which he should meet 
at the door of his house on his return home. 
Keturniug home the first one that met 
him was his daughter* Jephthah felt hiiu- 
self bound by his vow, and his daughter 
offered no resistance. She asked only for a 
respite of two months, which was granted 
to her, and at the end of this time Jephlhah 
fulfilled his vow and sacrificed his child. 
This sacrifice was directly opposed to the 
law of Moses, and shows how far the Israel¬ 
ites east of the Jordan had fallen away from 
the precepts of that law* Jephthah judged 
Israel for six years after his victory, and 
was buried in Mount Gilead* 

Ibzaii, a Zebulunite, was the next judge. 
Tie encouraged a greater degree of inter¬ 
course with the surrounding nations by 
marrying his children to foreign husbands 
and wives. He judged Israel seven years. 
He was succeeded by Elon, another Zebu- 
Innite, whose term lasted ten years, and 
was uneventful. The next judge was Ab- 
don, the son of Ilillel, the Pirathonitc. 
He filled an uneventful term of eight years* 
He is believed by some writers to be iden¬ 
tical with Bedan, who is enumerated by 
Samuel among the judges. 

Tim successes of the judges seem to have 
broken the powmr of the Canaanites, for we 
do not hear of them any more* The sins 
of the Israelites were still great, bo’wever, 
and God brought upon them a new and 
more formidable eiieni)^ in the fierce and 
warlike nation of the Philistines, the in¬ 
habitants of the sea-coast of Southern Pales¬ 
tine. They extended their power over all 
the south of Palestine, reducing the terri¬ 
tories of Simeon, Judah, Benjamin, and 
Dim to subjection* This bondage was of a 
very severe nature, ami lasted forty years* 
At this time the judge of Israel was EH, 
of the liOQSe of Ithamar, Aaron*s youngest 
son* We do not know when tlie high- 
priesthood was transferred from the hoose 
of Eleazar to that of Ithamar' or the reason 
for the change, but it appears to have had 
the divine sanction, and was only reversed 
as a punishment for tlie sins of the house 
of Eli. Eli himself was a man of sincere 
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and exemplary piety. He resided at 
Shiloh, with the tabernacle, and his au¬ 
thority was generally acknowledged by the 
Israelites. His sons were vicious and profli¬ 
gate men, whose crimes disgraced the 
priesthood; but Hli weakly and sinfully 
passed them over, aud allowed his sons to 
retain their sacred ofiices. A prophet was 
sent to vvarn him that he would be pun¬ 
ished for his weakness, that his sons would 
be killed, and that his family would lose 
rhe august office they had not known how ! 


be put upon his head. This child, when he 
grew to manhood, was to accomplish great 
things for his people against the Philistines, 
Samson came to man's estate just as the 
oppression of the Philistines had reached its 
severest stage. There was constant war 
between the Israelites and their oppressors, 
and the sturdy warriors of the tribe of Dan 
lived ill a fortified camp near Kirjatli- 
jearim. Here the “spirit of Jehovah be¬ 
gan to move Samson at times,” He was 
possessed of more than mortal strentril^^ 





SAMSOK'S KIDDLE, 


toffill. Eli did DO more than remonstrate 
with his sons, and permitted them to con¬ 
tinue in their wicked ways. 

During the judgeship of Eli God raised 
up tw"o chain pious for Israel, in the persons 
of Samson and Samuel. Samson was a 
member of that part of the tribe of Dan 
wliich dwelt to the westward of Judah. 
His birth !iad been foretold by the angel 
of God to his parents, and they had been 
commanded to raise the child as a Nazarite, 
to keep him from all unclean food and 
strong drink, and not to permit a razor to 


and was fearless and incapable of fatigue* 
Conscious of his powera be determined to 
provoke a quarrel with the Philistines; and 
with this view asked the hand of a woman 
of Timnath. On his way to visit her be 
slew a lion by seizing it by the mouth and 
tearing its jaws apart. He left the carcass 
by the w^ayside, and told no one of the ex¬ 
ploit. Betiiruing that way soon after lie 
saw that a swarm of bees had taken up 
their abode in the carcass. He ate of the 
honey he found there, hut told no one. At 
his marriage feast he made use of this cir" 
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cuioatance to propound a riddle to the 
thirty young men assigned him as grooms¬ 
men, the riddle to be solved within the 
week of the marriage feast, for a stake of 
thirty tunics and thirty changes of raiment* 
The young men, by threatening to burn 
Samson's wife and her family, if she re¬ 
fused, induced her to ask her husband the 
answer* Samson, who was always fatally 
subject to the wiles of woman, weakly told 
her, and she revealed the answer to her 
kinsmen, who, on the appointed day, gave 
the proper solution* Samson at once 
saw through the trick, and, flinging 
the treachery of the Philistines in their 
teeth, left the city, went down to Aske- 
lon, slew thirty men of that city, sent tlicir 
clothing to their fellow-countrymen wlio 
had guessed his riddle, and went back to 
his own country. His wife was given to 
one of his groomsmen, and he was forbidden 
to see her. In revenge for this wrong, he 
burned the standing harvests of the Philis¬ 
tines* They retaliated by burning his 
wife and her father; and he took ven¬ 
geance upon them by attacking them and 
slaying a great number of them. He then 
took refuge in the territory of Judah* 
From this time there was constant war be¬ 
tween the Philistines and Samson, in wdiich 
the latter repeatedly displayed the most cx- 
tmordinary strength. On one occasion he 
slew a thousand of their meu with no otlier 
weapon than the jaw-bone of au ass* As 
long as he reraamed fliitliful to his Naza- 
rite's vow he escaped every snare set for 
him, but at length he yielded to the tempta¬ 
tions to which his strong animal nature ex¬ 
posed him, and was ruined* He formed a 
tatal connection with a woman named De¬ 
lilah, who lived in the valley of Sorek* The 
Philistines bribed her to betray her lover, 
who, yielding at last to her entreaties, told 
her the secret of his strength* As he lay 
asleep in her arras his enemies stole upon 
him, cut off his hair in which lay his 
strength, and made him a prisoner. They 
put out his eyes, bound him in fetters, and 
led him down to Gaza, where they forced 
him to perform the menial office of grinding 
the prison mill* God had punished him 
sorely, but had not deserted him, and as his 
hair grevT his strength returned. Shortly 
after this the lords and chief people of the 
Philistines held a great feast lu the temple 
of Dagon, at Gaza, and brought Samson 
out and compelled him to amuse them with 
his feats of strength* They then allowed 


him to rest between the two pillars which 
supported the roof of the court, wliich, as 
well as the court itself, was crowded with 
people to the number of 3,000* With a 
wild prayer to God for strength to avenge 
himself upon bis enemies, the blind cham¬ 
pion grasped the two pillars in his arms and 
bore upon them with all his might. They 
yielded and the house fell, killing Samson 
and all the assembly* So the dead which 
he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life*” His kinsmen took 
up his body, and buried it with his fathers* 
Samson is usually reckoned as the thir¬ 
teenth of the judges, but bis authority does 
not appear to have extended beyond his 
own tribe* 

Samuel, the fifteenth and last of the 
judges, was, like Samson, a child of prom¬ 
ise, His father, Elkanah, was a descendant 
of Korab, and a member of the tribe of 
Lrevi. He settled at Kamathaira- 

zopbim* He bad two wives, a rare thing 
ill a private person of that day. One of 
these, Peninnab, was the mother of several 
children j but the otlier, Tlaunab, the fa¬ 
vorite wife, was barren. The family went 
up regularly to Shiloh to observe the festi- 
Viils of their religion. As Uiey feasted 
upon the free-will offering Elkanali be¬ 
stowed upon Hannah a mark of his afllc- 
tiou which aroused the jealousy of Pcuin- 
mih, who reproached the barren wotmm 
with her condition in such bitter terms tlmt 
Hannah left the feast in tears* In her 
bitterness of heart she went and stood in 
the door of the tabernacle, and prayed 
silently for a son, whom she vowed to de¬ 
vote to Jehovah as a Kazarite* Eli, the 
high priest, saw her lips moving, and, sup¬ 
posing she had gotten drunk at the feast, 
i^eproYcd her severely. She assured him 
that she was a woman of sorrowful heart, 
who was pouring out her griefs before the 
Lord* EH spoke more gently to her then, 
gave her his blessing, and besought God to 
grant her prayer* She returned home in a 
happier frame of mind, and in due time 
Samuel was born. His mother kept him 
till he was old enough to be separated from 
her, and then took him to Shiloh, solemtdy 
dedicated him to the service of God, and 
left him with the high priest. After this 
she bore her husband three sons and two 
daughters, Samuel grew up in the service 
of the tabernacle, winning favor of God 
and man. A signal proof of God's favor 
was vouchsafed him, when quite a youth. 
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God spoke to him in the night and told 
him of his purpose to destroy the house of 
Eli, and take the priesthood from it as a 
punishment for the sins of his sons and his 
failure to exercise his authority over them. 
From that day Samuel was a prophet of God* 
None of his predictions failed, and his fame 
and Ills influence over the people increased 
with his growth* 

The favor shown to Samuel by God ap¬ 
pears to have encouraged the Israelites to 
believe that Jehovah would help them to 


of the disaster was brought to Eli as he 
sat at the gates of the tabernacle* When 
he heard of the loss of the Ark he fell backt 
ward from his seat, broke his neck and ex^. 
pired* 

The Philistines carried the Ark in tri-^ 
umpb into their own country, but God in¬ 
flicted such a sever© plague upon them that 
they sent it away to Bethshemesh* The 
curiosity of the men of Bethshemesb in¬ 
duced them to open the Ark and look into 
it. God punished this sacrilege by visit- 
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throw off the Philistine yoke. They there¬ 
fore took up arms, but were defeated in 
the highlands of Benjamin, not far north 
of Jerusalem. Hoplmi and Phioehaa, the 
sons of Eii, brought the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant from Shiloh to the Israelitish camp, 
believing that this sacrilegious use of the 
Ark would win them the victory. God 
punished the sacrilege by allowing the Phi¬ 
listines to defeat the Israelites, inflicting upon 
them a loss of 30,000 men. Hophni and 
Phinehas were slain, and the Ark of God 
ivas captured by the Philistines. The news 


ing 50,070 of them with death. Appalled 
at this judgnaent, the survivors sent for the 
men of Kirjath-jearim to take away the 
Ark* These took it to their own city, and 
it remained in the house of Amiuidab, a 
Levite, until David carried it up to Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Samuel succeeded Eli in his oflice of 
judge, and hia authority was generally ac¬ 
knowledged. For twenty yeai'S after the 
loss of the Ark, the Israelites were held 
down with a heavy hand by the Philistines. 
At the end of this time Samuel summoned 
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the nation to make a final effort for free¬ 
dom, and to prepare tl^em for it called a 
solemn assembly at Mizpeli, wliere, with 
fasting and repentaDce, the people renewed 
their broken coYCnaot with (rod* Hearing 
of tills assembly, the Philistines sent a 
strong army to break it up* Samuel en¬ 
couraged the people to attack this force, 
and the efforts of the Israelites were assisted 
by a Tiolent storm from heaven, which 
destroyed a large part of the Lofitile army. 


government had been the source of tlieir 
2)ast calamities, and feared that it would 
expose tliein to similar evils in the future, 
forgetting that the true cause of their sul- 
ferings had been then' bifidelity to the 
worsliip and rule of Jehovah* They longer! 
for a king, believing tliat with such a 
leader they could defeat their foes and se¬ 
cure peace and prosperity at home* In 
vain Hamuel remonstrated with them, re¬ 
minding them that God was their king, and 
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The Philistines fled, and were pui-sucd with 
great slaughter* 

This victory broke the Philistine power 
in Israel, and firmly established the author¬ 
ity of Samuel. He made circuits of the 
country, administering justice among the 
people, and appointed his sons, Joel and 
Abiah, his assistants. Under the rule of 
Samuel the Israelites enjoyed tlie most 
peaceful period they had ever known. 
They were not satisfied, however. They 
believed that their lack of a skong central 


that in choosing an earthly sovereign they 
would be guilty of the sin of rejecting Je¬ 
hovah. They were deaf to all his argu¬ 
ments and entreaties, meeting all with the 
declaration, ^^We loill have a king over 
us.*’ God pitied the weakness of his peo¬ 
ple, and jDunished them by grauting their 
demand. Samuel was commanded to com¬ 
ply with the request of the people, and in 
accordance with the divine instruction:! 
anointed Saul, the sou of Kish, a Benjamite, 
to be king over Israel, b* c. 109-5, 
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CHAPTER IV, 


THE SINGLE MONAECHY. 

Character of Saul—Discontent of the Tribes—Bes- 
cue of Gilead—Saul Acknowledged by the Na¬ 
tion—Saul Usurps the Sacerdotal Power—His 
Quarrel with Samuel—Wars with the Philistines 
and other Natsons^—Externii nation of the Atnalek- 
ites—Samuel slays Agag—Curses Saul—SauPs 
Madness—David Anointed to be King—SanPs 
Fonduess for David—Death of Goliath—Saul 
Seeks to Kill David—Flight of David—His Ad¬ 
ventures—Saul ^lassacres the Priests—Battle of 
Mount Gilboa—Death, of Saul and Jonathan— 
David Becomes King of Judah—Civil War— 
David King of all Israel—Capture of Jerusalem— 
David^s Conquests—Extent of his Empire—His 
Civil Administration—His Sins—Rebellions of 
his Sons—Death of David—Accession of Solomon 
—Splendor of his Court—Commeree of the He¬ 
brews—Personal Qualities of the King—His Op¬ 
pressive System—^Tlie Tempi—Decline of Solo- 
iiion^a Power—His Sins—His Death—Is Suc¬ 
ceeded by liehoboam—Revolt of the Northera 
Tribes. 


try eaet of tho Jordan, was invaded by 
Nahash, King of tlie Ammonites. Saul 
promptly gathered the forces of tsraeJ, 
crossed the Jordan, annihilated the Am¬ 
monites, and rescued Gilead, The skill and 
bravery which he exhibited in this cam¬ 
paign completely silenced the opposi¬ 
tion to liim, and his authority ^vas em 
thusiastically acknowledged by the entire 
nation. 

Samuel continued to exercise a great in¬ 
fluence over the aflaii’s of the natioih He 
regarded the king as merely a military 
chieftaiu, without powder to interfere with 
the ancient constitution and laws, and ^^erv 
cUffereiit from the sovereigns of the sur¬ 
rounding nations. For a while Saul ac¬ 
cepted this view, and remained sul.miissive 
to the prophet's influence; but bis fierce 
spirit could not long brook this controL 
He began to resent the restraint put upon 




ATJL, the ne^v king, 
appears to have 
been about forty 
years old at the 
time of his eleva- 
tion to the throne. 
He is described in the Bi¬ 
ble as a man of noble and 
commanding appearance, 
^'taller than any of the 
people/'and so truly regal 
in bearing that when Sam¬ 
uel presented him to the 

S le, he was hailed 
a rapturous shout 
of “God save the king/* 
He possessed all the har¬ 
dihood of his race anrl 
tribe, all their courage and 
energy; but was impulsive 
and unstable in character, 
and was possessed of an 
ungovernable temper, 
which changed to madness 
io the face of oppositioiK 
The choice of 
ereign from the smallast 
of the tribes gave great 
offence to a large part of 
the nation, and it was 
considered prudent by 
Samuel to delay the solemn 
public installation of Saui 
until this opposition could 
be overcome. At this 
time Gilead, or the eomi- 
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liim by Samuel, and longed to be a king in 
fact as well as m name. 

After liis soleniB instnliation at Gil gal, 
which took place on his return from the 
campaign against the Ammonites, he dis¬ 
missed the Israelites to their homes, and 
kept a force of only 3,000 men in the fields 
He retained 2,000 of these under his own 
command, and placed the remaining 1,000 
under his son Jonathan, a young man of 
noble character. Jonathan surprised and 
captured the Philistine stronghold of 


suminate his long contemplated intention 
of throwing oft the control of Samuel and 
usurping the sacerdotal power. He offered 
the sacrifice himself, thus claiming for him* 
self priestly as well as kingly power, 
Samuel arrived soon after, and at once com¬ 
prehended the significance of Sail Vs action, 
which he saw aimed at placing the Hebrew 
monarchy on the same basis as those of the 
nations around him, and giving the king 
supreme power over the spiritual as well a? 
the civil system of the nation. He rc' 
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Gibeah, in the land of Benjamin, and re¬ 
lieved that tribe from a constant annoy¬ 
ance. The Philistines at once put a pow¬ 
erful army in the field, and Saul sum¬ 
moned the forces of Israel to assemble at 
Gilgal, at which place Samuel was to join 
him and offer a solemn sacrifice to the Lord 
as the opening act of the campaign. The 
people assembled at the appointed time, but 
Samuel did not make his appearance. Saul 
waited seven days for him, and then, notic¬ 
ing the impatience of the people, resolved 
to take advantage of the occasion to con- 


proved Saul severely for his sacril^ious act,, 
and, speaking in the name of God, toJcl 
him tlmt the divine favor would be from 
this time withdrawn from him, and that at 
his death the royal dignity should pass to 
another fiimily. 

The Philistine bondage had weighetl 
heavily upon the southern tribes, and tliey 
had forbidden the smiths to cany on their 
trade. The consequence was tliat weapons 
wete so scarce that Saul could find only 
600 armed men in the whole assembly of 
tlie people. Nevertheless he marched 
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no]'thward to Mi eh in ash to meet the enemy* 
While thex’e^ Jonathan, accompanied onJy 
by hiB arraor-bearer, surprised the camp 
of* the Philistines, \vho were seized with a 
panic and turned their- arms against each 
other, and tied. Saul at once pursued, and 
was joined by every Israelite who could 
find arms* He was soon at the head of 
10,000 men, and pursued the enemy to 
Beth-aven, inflicting fearful losses upon 
them* 

The Philistines withdrew to their own 


tliough small, was composed of veterans 
and kept in a high state of efficiency. The 
command of this force he intrusted to his 
cousiu Abner, son of Ner, 

Samuel w'as now very old, and was near 
hU end. He came to Saul one day, and 
commanded him to undertake a war of ex¬ 
termination against the Amalekites, the 
earliest and most inveterate enemies of 
Israel, Saul at once marched against tbem^ 
and defeated them. He had been com¬ 
manded by the prophet to destroy every- 
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country, and for eome years made no fur¬ 
ther effort against Israel, During this 
time Saul repulsed the attacks of the Am¬ 
monites, Moabites, Idninceans, and the 
Syrians of Zobah, who attempted succes¬ 
sively to invade his dominions. About the 
same time the tribes east of the Jordan 
conquered the nomadic Arab tribe of the 
llagareens and extended tlieir territory 
towards Damascus, Saul, knowing that 
the safety of his kingdom would depend 
upon its ability to resist invasion, exei'ted 
himself to form a standing army, which, 


tiling he captured; but in spite of this 
brougbt off an immense spoil, and spared 
Agag, the Amalekite king, in the hope of 
obtaining a ransom from him, 

Samuel met Saul at Gilgal, on his return 
from the w^ar, and sternly denounced his 
disobedience to the divine command. In 
the name of God, he pronounced a curse 
upon him, and told him that God bad re^ 
jected him from that day. At the same 
time the prophet slew Agag, with bis own 
hand, 

Samuel now departed from Saul, and the 
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breach between them was complete. The 
divloe protection was withdrawn from Saul, 
and Samuel was commanded to go to Beth¬ 
lehem, and anoint the future King of 
Israel, 

He obeyed, and proceeding to the house 
of Jesse, the chief man of the town, sol¬ 
emnly anointed, with the sacred oil, 
David, the youngest and most gifted son* 
The newly chosen king was descended from 
Nahshon, who had been the chief, or prince 
of the tribe of Judah, in the wilderness, and 


secret indnence, could draw him, Saul 
conceived a warm affection for David, 
loaded him with honors, and made him his 
armor-bearer* 

In the meantime the war with the Philis¬ 
tines had been resumed, and the armies of 
Israel and Philistia confronted each other 
in the south of Palestine* The Philistines 
brought forward as their champion a man 
of gigantic stature, named Goliath, an in¬ 
habitant of Gath, Ko Israelite dared to 
meet him, until David, who had just re- 
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among his ancestresses eouuted Eahab 
and the beautiful Kuth* He had al¬ 
ready reached man's estate, and had 
shown his valor by his repeated and 
successful defences of his father's flocks 
against the robbera and wild beasts of the 
region* 

After the breach with Samuel, Saul 
became the victim of a deep melancholy 
which araounted at times to madness, and 
from which noth mg but the music of the 
harp of David, who seems to have been in¬ 
troduced into the palace through SatnvieFs 


joined the army, offered to fight him* Saul 
endeavored to dissuade David from this 
attempt, hut finding him resolute and re¬ 
liant upon God fot his success, consented to 
the meeting* 

David, armed only with bis shepherd 
sling, in the use of which he was an ex¬ 
pert, killed the giant, and then cut off 
his victim's head with his own sword. 
Terrified at the death of their champion, 
the Philistine army fled, and was pursued 
by Saul's forces with great slaughter to the 
gates of Guth and Ekron, 
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Saul was delighted with the prowess of 
David, aud gave him his daughter Michal 
in marriage, Jonathan conceived a deep 
and lasting affection for the young hero, 
Saul, soon after this, with characteristic in¬ 
stability, became suddenly jealous of liis 
son-in-law upon heiiritig the praises which 
his triumph over Goliath won for him from 
the nation, and from that day sought to 
destroy him, 

David was at length obliged to fly 
from the court of Saul, and took refuge 
with the king of Gath, where he feigned 
madness, in order to escape the vengeance 
of the Philistines, He soon after be¬ 
came the leader of a band of outlaws, 
lived for a while in Moab, and then estab¬ 
lished himself in the almost inaccessible 


but generously spared his life. He was 
obliged at last to take refuge with Achish, 
King of Gath, who gave him the city of 
Ziklagi There he dwelt for some years, 
undertaking frequent expeditions against 
the Amalekites, the common enemies of 
Israel and Philistia, 

At length the war between the Philistines 
and Israelites broke out again, and David 
was ordered by Achish to join the Pliilistine 
army, and march against Saul, He was 
compelled to obey, but, fortunately for him, 
the Philistine leaders, who were suspieious 
of him, induced their king to order him to 
return to Ziklag, The armies of the Israel¬ 
ites and Philistines encountered each other 
at Mount Gilboa, The Israelites were 
routed, and Jonathan was slain. Saul, 



hebkon. 


region of the wilderness of Judeea, in 
the territory of Judah, About the same 
time Samuel died at Ramah, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, and was deeply mourned by 

all Israel, ^ 

After the death of Samuel, Saul gave free 
rein to his furious passions. He persecuted 
all the supporters of the law of Moses,^aim 
massacred the high priest Abime^i^ch, 
ei^^hty-five priests, and the entire popula¬ 
tion of the city of Nob, where the high 
priest dwelt. One of the sons of Abmelech, 
Abiathar, the heir to the high priesthood, 
escaped the destruction of his race, and fled 

to David for safety, , 

Saul now turned his arms against David, 
and hunted him through Southern Palestine, 
David twice had the king withm his power, 


lin^* severely wounded and closely pur- 
ed slew himself to avoid capture by his 
emicB, B, c, 1055, His reign had lasted 

rty years, j j* *1 

As soon as David was mformed ot the 
jath of Saul and Jonathan, he returned to 
s own country, and established himself at 
ebron. He was acknowledged as king by 
8 own tribe of Judah; but theotiier tribes 
,ve tbeir adhesion to Ishbosheth, a 
iimger son of Saul, whom Abner had 
used to be crowned at Mahanaim. A 
oody civil war followed, and la|t®4 
:ars. It resulted in the defection ot 
bner to the cause of David, and the 

sassination of Ishbosheth by two trai om 
his own service. The entire nation then 
knowledged David as its sovereign, and 
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he was solemnly anointed at Hebron, b* c. 

1048. ^ 

David was nearly thirty-eight years old 
when he began to reign over the whole 
kingdom of Israel. His first exploit was 
the capture of Jerusalem jh-om the Jebu- 
sites. 

He made that city the capital of his king¬ 
dom, and also the religious centre of the 
natron by bringing up to> and lodging in it, 
the Ark of the Covenant. He established 
a standing army, set up a splendid court air' 
his new capital, pi*ovkled himself with a 
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harem, and introduced a royal splendor 
until then unknown in Israel. He proved 
himself a faithful servant of Jehovah, and 
his greatest delight was to honor the God 
of Israel. 

The prophets Gad and Nathan were 
his intimate associates. “These two men, 
inspired by God, were distinguished by 
their noble character, and by the frank* 
ness with which they reproached the king 
on eveiy occasion with the faults of his 
private or public life, and the king always 
heard them with deference.” 

David was the greatest and most power¬ 
ful sovereign that ever reigued oyer the 


Hebrew nation. His wars were numeroiia 
and successful The Philistines were pun^ 
ished and rendered powerless by the coo- 
(jUBst of their country as far south as Gaza. 
Moab wf^ subdued, and only one-thi^ of 
its inhabitants left alive. These were com¬ 
pelled to pay tribu te. The Ammonites and 
the various Syrian states between the Jor¬ 
dan and Euphrates were conquered, and 
the latter river formed the eastern boiuidary 
of David's dominions. Edom was also sub¬ 
dued, and the Hebrew territory was ex¬ 
tended to the Ked Sea and the Egyptian 

frontier. David 
formed an alliance 
with the Phceni- 
cian King Hiram, 
of Tyre, which was 
very beneficial to 
his own kingdom, 
Hiram furnished 
the cedar and the 
necessary work¬ 
men and artificers 
for the construc¬ 
tion of the magub 
ficent palace which 
David built at Je¬ 
rusalem. 

At home David 
proved a wise anil 
beneficent ruler. 
The Israelitish 
army was thor¬ 
oughly organized. 
The civil adminis¬ 
tration was con¬ 
ducted under the 
personal supervi¬ 
sion of the king, 
and an admirable 
iiUernal service 
was inaugurated 
for the despatch of the public business. 
The religious institutions were revised aud 
settled upon the basis upon which they 
were afterwards conducted. David's rare 
genius as a musician aud poet enabled him to 
prescribe a gorgeous ritual for the Hebrew 
worship, and to furnish the noblest of the 
psalms used therein. It w^as his design to 
erect a magnificent temple to Jcliovah at 
Jerusalem, but he was forbidden by God to 
to do so, as his hands were stained with 
blood. 

His design was commended, and he was 
told that his son and successor, who should 
be a man of peace, should build the temple. 
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He therefore confined his efforts to the pur¬ 
chase of a site and the collection of materi¬ 
als for the sacred edifice. 

Though 30 eminently a servant of God, 
David could not always resist the temptii- 
lious to which his" nature exposed him. 
Becoming enamored of the beautiful wife 
of tfriah the Hittite, one of his captains, lie 
determined to possess her. He therefore 
caused Uriah to be given the command of 
a dangerous expedition, iu which he was 
treacherously slain. The king, who had 
seduced Uriah's wife, Bathsheba, now took 
her openly to hia harem. She bore a 
ohild, which died, in accordance with the 
prediction of Nathan the prophet, w'lio 
sternly reproved 
David for his 
crime. Another 
child was born 
to her, and he 
became the suc¬ 
cessor of David 
on the tbroneu 
The glories of 
David's reign 
were tarnished 
by two rebel* 
lions, each di¬ 
rectly due to the 
evil of polyg¬ 
amy, which Da¬ 
vid had intro¬ 
duced into the 
kingdom. His 
sons by his dif¬ 
ferent wives tor¬ 
mented his clos¬ 
ing years by their 
jealousies and 
crimes, and two 
—^Absalom and 
Adonijah—took 


people the proudest name in their his¬ 
tory, 

Solomon began bis reign under the most 
favorable auspices. Peace reigned through¬ 
out the whole of his extensive doniiniona* 
his authority was everywhere submitted to* 
An alliance was contracted with Egypt by 
the marriage of the young king with the 
daughter of one of the priestly Pharaohs of 
the Twenty-first (Tauite) Dynasty, A most 
advantageous commercial alliance was 
formed with Hiram, King of Tyre, who had 
been the friend of David, By this treaty 
Solomon was admitted to a share of the 
profits of the Phoenician traflSc, and the 
wealth of the king was enormously in¬ 
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up 


arms in open revolt 
against their father. Absalom's rebellion 
forced the king to fly from Jerusalem and 
take refuge in the country east of the Jor¬ 
dan, It was ended only by the defeat and 
death of Absalom, who had assumed the 
royal dignity, by his cousin Joab, the com¬ 
mander of David's army, Adonijah also 
atoned for his crime with his life. His re¬ 
bellion induced David to secure the succes¬ 
sion of Solomon by associating that prince 
with him upon the throne in the last year 
of his life. After a reign of forty years, 
thirty-three of which were spent in Jeru¬ 
salem, David died—C, 1015—at the 
age of seventy-eight years, leaving to his 


creased by the vast influx of the precious 
metals and articles of luxury into Palestine, 
A navy, manned by Tyrian sailors, waa 
established in the Red Sea, and the Israel¬ 
ites engaged in a lucrative trade with the 
countries along its shores, Solomon, thus 
enabled to gratify his natural tastes, in¬ 
creased the splendor and display of his 
court. He built him a larger and more 
magnificent palace than had contented 
David, and increased his seraglio to an ex¬ 
tent which has no parallel in the history of 
Eastern monarehs. Seated on a gorgeous 
throne, he dispensed justice to his people, 
and received their homage and the embas¬ 
sies and presents of the neighboring powers. 
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His personal qualities were iu keeping 
with this splendor. Of noble and command^ 
ing presenccj and rare majesty of demeanor, 
he was possessed of all the learning of his 
time, and of a wisdom divinely given to 
judge his people, and to discern between 
good and bad*” He was the profoundest 
student of human nature the world has 
ever known, and his writings have com¬ 
manded the admiration of the greatest 
minds of succeeding generations. 

The most notable act of his reign was the 
construction of a Tern pie to Jehovah upon 
Mount Moriah, at Jerusalem. His alliance 
with Hiram afforded him the means of exe¬ 
cuting this work, Phoenician sailoi's brought 
cedars from Lebanon to Joppa, whence they 
were hauled to Jerusalem for the wood¬ 
work of the Temple, and Phoenician archi¬ 
tects and masons planned and built the 
massive platform upon which the sacred 
edifice stood, and the Temple itself The 
Temple was the most superb edifice of its 
day, and upon it all the artistic and mechan¬ 
ical resources of the period were lavished. 
It was begun in the Iburth year of Solo¬ 
mon's reign, b. a 1012, and its construction 
occupied seven and a half yeai's. It was 
eom 2 >Ieted in the eighth month of tlie 
eleventh year of Solomon's reign, b, C* 1005. 
The Ark of the Covenant w’as placed in it, 
and the holy house was dedicated to Jeho¬ 
vah and his service with the most solemn 
and imposing ceremonies* God himself 
accepted the offering in the presence of the 
assembled nation by causing the sacrifices 
to be consumed by fire from heaven, and by 
filling the house with a glorious light, so 
bright tliat the priests and people hid their 
faces from it. Solomon also enlarged and 
improved Jerusalem, strengthened its forti¬ 
fications, and constructed noble and useful 
ublic works in various parts of his king- 
om. In the midst of the great Syrian 
desert, half between Damascus and the 
Euphrates, he built the splendid city of 
Tadmor, which afterwards became famous 
under the name of Palmyra. 

The kingdom of Israel was now at the 
height of its splendor and prosperity; hut 
under all this greatness the causes were 
growing w^hicli were to result in the disrup¬ 
tion of the Hebrew state. The trade of 
Solomon was a monopoly of the government, 
and w^hile it enriched the king was of no 
benefit to the people. The taxes which he | 
levied for the support of his costly court 
were so enormous that the nation was im¬ 


poverished, and a genera! discontent was 
aroused. He compelled large bodies of the 
people to engage in the great works which 
he carried on, thus interfering with the 
proper course of the industry of the country,^ 
and increasing the general dissatisfaction^ 
The great favor shown to the tribe of Judah 
was resented by the rest of the nation, espe¬ 
cially by the powerful house of Joseph, 
which had always regarded itself as entitled 
to the crown. The luxury introduced and 
fostered by the king exercised an ener* 
vating influence upon the people, who were 
also corrupted and led away from their an¬ 
cient faith by the encouragement given by 
the king to the false religious which he 
maintained in the state, and which were 
celebrated with cruel and licentious rites. 
During the king's lifetime the kingdom waa 
weakened by the successful revolt of Rezou, 
King of Damascus. Had ad attempted to 
re-establish the independence of Edom, but 
was defeated and obliged to fly to Egypt* 
The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh came 
near breaking out into open rebellion. 
The attempt was discovered, and Jeroboam, 
the leader of the conspiracy, was obliged 
to take refuge in Egypt. When Solomon 
died the kingdom was in a feverish and un¬ 
settled state, and it was evident that its 
destruction was dose at hand. 

In his old age, Solomon, led away by his 
love of women, forsook the worsliip of'God, 
opened his harem to a crowed of women of 
the most degraded of the neighboring na¬ 
tions, and gave himself np to sensuality, 
and at last to idolatry, thus tarnishing tiie 
earlier glories of his reign. He died, after 
a reign of forty years, b. c. 975. 

Solomon was succeeded by liis only sou, 
Eehoboam, -who w as forty years old at the 
time of his accession to the throne. At the 
outset of his reign the northern tribes, which 
were rife for a revolt, demanded of the new 
king certain modifications of the oppressive 
system of his father* Kehoboara haughtily 
refused the demaud, and threatened to in¬ 
crease the burdens of the people. The 
northern tribes thereupon tlirew off their 
allegiance to the house of David, took up 
arms, established a new kingdom, with its 
capital at Shechem, and made Jeroboam 
their leader. King Rehoboam undertook* 
to suppress this revolt by force, aud a civil, 
war was prevented onli^ by the express com¬ 
mand of God, w'ho forbade either army to 
attack the other. Thus wj^ accomplished 
the punishment with which God had 
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threatened Solomon for his sins. Tlie sepa¬ 
ration was complete, and thenceforth, in the 
place of the powerful empire of David and 
Solomon, there were two weak kingdoms in 
Palestine, neither of which ever attained 
the position of a state of the first rank* The 
northern kingdom took the name of Israel; 
the southern that of Judah, 

As the northern kingdom was of shorter 
•duration than Judah, it will be best to 
relate its history before proceeding to that 
of Judah, 

CHAPTEP V* 

THE KOHTHEKN KINGDOM. 

-Chara^iter of the Kingdom of Israel—Hei^ of Jero¬ 
boam—The Sepration Complete—Eeign of 
Ea^ha—War with Bamasous—Omri King—He 
Builds the City of Samaria—Ahab and Jejsebel— 
Eeigna of Ahaziah and Jehoram—Death of Jeze¬ 
bel—Jehu King—Israel Subject to Syria—Jero¬ 
boam IL—The Greatest King of Israel—Shallum 
King—Inyadea Assyria—Is Conquered and Made 
Tributary to Assyria—Conquest of the Trans- 
Jordanic Country by Assyria—Shalmanezer IV. 
Invades Israel—Captures Samaria—Transports 
the Israelites to Assyria—End of the Kingdom of 
Israel—Settlement of the Country by the Assyrian 
King, 

HE kingdom of Israel, set up by the 
northern tribes under Jeroboam, 
reached from the northern boundary 
of Benjamin to the borders of Da¬ 
mascus, and embraced all the trans- 
Jordauic country, including Moab. 
It was not only larger, but more populous 
-and more fertile than Judah. Tliese ad¬ 
vantages Avere outtveighed, however, by the 
inferiority of every Israelite capital to 
Jerusalem, and the deliberate adoption by 
the monarch and nation of an idolatrous 
religion* A succession of projdiets, some 
of them among the greatest in Hebiw his¬ 
tory, vainly endeavored to eradicate this 
taint* and restore the Israelites to their al¬ 
legiance to Jehovah, Idolatry was so 
deeply seated as to be a part of the national 
e^eistence, and could not be rooted out The 
evil grew worse with the progress of time, 
and its effects upon the political prosperity 
of the kingdom was so pernicious that it 
fell an easy prey to the Assyrian conquerors 
two centuries later* 

Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, was 
divinely appointed to his office. Under 
him the rebellion w^as consummated and the 
monarchy establisheti He endeavored to 
make the separation between the two 
kingdoms final* As a help to this be 


tablisbed two national sanctuaries, one at 
Dan and the other at Bethel, with idola¬ 
trous emblems, and created a new priest¬ 
hood in opposition to that of the Levites* 
This offended the Levites and their ad¬ 
herents in the various portions of the 
northern kingdom, and they passed into 
Judah* Jeroboam's reign lasted twenty- 
two years, and was passed in almost con¬ 
stant war with Judah* He died b* c, 954, 
and was succeeded by his son, Nadab, with 
ivhom his dynasty ended, Nadab reigned 
two years, and w'as murdered by Baasha, 
the commander of his army, who also put 
all the house of Jeroboam to death, and 
made himself King of Israel, b, c* 953. 
Baasha removed the capital to Tirzah, 
He was grossly addicted to idolatry. The 
remnant of the worshippers of Jehovah 
left hi Israel went over to Judah about the 
thirteenth year of his reign, attracted by the 
piety of King Asa, Baasha, in the hope 
of checking this defection, made war upon 
Judah and attempted to blockade his 
southern frontier. He was recalled to the 
north by the invasion of bis kingdom by 
the Syrians under Benhadad, King of Da¬ 
mascus, whose alliance had been pm^chased 
by Asa* He was succeeded by his son, 
Elah, B, c. 930, who was murdered, while 
drunk, by Zimri, B* a 929* Zimri made 
himself king, but was not acknowledged by 
the army, which set up Omri, its coni- 
niander. A civil ivar of seven days fol¬ 
lowed, and Zimri, being defeated, shut him¬ 
self up in his palace and burnt it over his 
head, perishing in the flames. Omri's 
reign began b, c, 929, He had at first a 
rival named Tibni, whose claim was sup¬ 
ported by half the people, but he overcame 
him, and reigned until b. c, 918, He built 
the strong city of Samaria, which he made 
his capital; and waged war with Damas¬ 
cus, but was obliged to conclude a dis¬ 
graceful peace. He was succeeded by his 
SOB Ahab, who strengthened himself by 
marrying Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
King of Tyre and high priest of Astaite* 
This alliance led to the introduction of the 
Phoenician idolatry into Israel, Towards 
the close of the century the prophet Elijah 
was sent to Israel to denounce upon the 
king and people the divine punishment for 
their crimes, A famine of three years' du¬ 
ration was sent upon the kingdom* Its 
close was marked by the memorable vindi¬ 
cation of Jehovah's power in the sacrifice 
ofiered by Elijah on Mount Carmel, and 
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the slaughter of the priests of BaaL A 
successful war was waged with Damascus 
during the latter part of the reign of Ahab, 
and resulted in the re*establishment of the 
independence of Israel. It wiis followed by 
a peace of three years* About b. c. 897 
,Ahab^ renewed the war with Syi'ia by at¬ 
tempting, in conjunction with Jehoshaphat, 
King of Judah, to seize the strong frontier 
fortress of Eamotli-Gilcad, In the battle 
which ensued Aliab was killed and the 
allied army was routed. 

Ahab ^vas succeeded by bis son, Ahaziah, 
during whose brief reign of a little more 
than a year, Moab revolted* Aliaziah was 
succeeded by his brother, Jehoram, who 
continued the alliance 
w-ith Judah* He was some- 
wdiat better than Ahab or 
Ahaziah, for he abolished 
the worship of Baal, though 
he clung to the idolatry of 
Jeroboam* He made war 
upon Moab, which had re¬ 
volted against his brother, 
and T,va9 joined in the ex¬ 
pedition by Jehoshaphnt, 
and the King of Edom, the 
vassal of tii e King of JiidaJi. 
iThe army wm miraculously 
Supplied with water, and the 
Moabites ivere decisively 
defeated by tJie same power* 

Jehoram followed up this 
victory by ravaging the 
“ land of Moab ” with fire 
and sword, and stained his 
teiumph with sucli cruelties 
that the King of Judah 
indignantly abandoned him 
and returned to his owm 
country* It seems that the 
last years of his reign wit¬ 
nessed the restoration of the worship of 
Baal* He renewed the war with Syria 
by seizing Bamoth-Gilead* He w3b 
Tvounded in a battle with the Syrians, and 
went ^ to Jezreel to be healed* There 
Ahaziah, King of Judah, his ally, visited 
liim* During their absence from, the army 
Jehu was proclaimed king by the troops* 
Proceeding to Jezreel, Jehu slew Jehoram 
and Aliaziah, and caused Jezebel, the 
wicked widow of Ahab, to be throivn from 
the walls of the city* Thus he destroyed 
all of Ahab's house* 

Jehu began to reign b* c* 884. His first 
act was to put down with a firm hand the 


worship of Baal; hut he maintained the 
idolatry of Jeroboam. Hazael of Damascus 
stripped him of his trans-Jordanic provinces, 
and upon one occasion at least he paid tribute 
to Assyria, which now began to loom up on 
the eastern horizon as the great power of 
Asia* He was succeeded by his son, Je- 
hoahaz, b* c. 856* Under this king the 
power of the monarchy was still further re¬ 
duced by the conquests of the Syrians, 
The Syrian king even compelled Jehoahaz 
to fix a limit to the strength of his standing 
army. His sou, Jehoash, a vigorous and 
“svarl ike monarch, succeeded him, b* c* 839* 
He inflicted three successive defeats upon 
Benhadad, King of Damascus (the son of 
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Hazael), and won back a portion of the 
territory lost by Israel* He also defeated 
Amaziah, King of Judah, and entered Je¬ 
rusalem as a conqueror. His son, Jero¬ 
boam IL, succeeded him, e* c. 825. Under 
him the Israelitish monarchy reached its 
highest pitch of power. He not only re¬ 
gained all the territory lost by Israel east 
of the Jordan by his con^este of Moab 
and Ammon, but attacked ^Damascus itself, 
now weakened by the preponderance of 
Assyria, and added a large part of the 
Syrian territory to the Israelitisn monarchy. 

Jeroboam II, was succeeded, either im¬ 
mediately or after an interregnum, by his 
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son Zechariali about b. c, 772* Zechariah 
was assassinated six months iatei* by 
Shallum, and with him ended the line of 
JehiL 

Shallum reigned a little more than a 
montlij and was, in his turn, slain and suc¬ 
ceeded by his murdereiv Menahem. Mena- 
hem undertook the invasion of the Assyrian 
territory east of the Euphrates, and cap- 
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tured Tluipsacus, Tliis dre^v upon him the 
vengeance of the Assyrian monareh, who 
defeated him and made his kingdom tribu¬ 
tary to Assyria. In b* c. 762 Menahem was 
succeeded by his son, Pekahiah, who was 
murdered by Pekah, one of his generals* 
Pekah mounted the throne of his victim b. 
c* 760* His reign of thirty years was full 
of disaster. He made an alliance mth 
Eezin, King of Damascus, in the hope of 
protecting his kingdom against Assyria, 
and for the pui'pose of conquering Judah. 
The allied forces invaded Judah and re¬ 
duced that power to great distress. Tiglatli- 
Pileser IL, of Assyria, marched to the aid 
of Judah and compelled Pekah to make 
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pe'ace. In a second invasion of Israel by 
the Assyrians, the traus-Jordanie territory 
was ravaged and its inhabitants cariied 
away captive into Assyria* This was the 
beginning of the end of the kingdom of 
Ismel* Pekah w^as slain by Hoshea, who 
succeeded Mm, either immediately, or after 
an inteiTegnum, b* c* 730* Hoshea wils 
the last monarch of the Israelitish king¬ 
dom, which was now rapidly nearing its 
end* He was the best of the kings of Israel 
and seems to have wished to raise both him¬ 
self and his kingdom out of the corruption 
of idolatry; but it was too late* He began 
his reign as the tributary of Assyria, but 


soon renounced his allegiance and endeav¬ 
ored to re-establish the independence of his 
country* For this purpose he formed an 
alliance with Egypt* Shalmauezer IV* in¬ 
vaded Israel, overran the country, and kid 
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siege to Samaria, which city resisted for two 
years* It taken in tlie first year of 
Sargon, and with its fall the kingdom of 
Israel came to an end, after a duration of 
255 year.s* lu accordance with the custom 
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of tlie age, tlie conquered territory was de¬ 
populated, and its inhabitants removed to 
distant parts of the Assyrian empire. 

The IsraeUtish territory remained com¬ 
paratively deserted until the reign of Esar- 
haddon, King of Assyria, in the seventh 
century b. c* That monarch, appreciating 
the advantages of this fertile region, colon¬ 
ized it with families drawn from Babylon, 
Orehoe, Susa, Eiymais, Persia, and other 
neighboring nations, The new inhabi¬ 
tants imported their idolatrous worship; 
and God showed hia jealousy for his own 
land, by plaguing them with lions, which 
had doubtless multiplied duriug nearly half 
a century of desolation. They ascribed the 
infliction to their Ignorance of "the manner 
of the God of the land/ and the King of 
Assyria sent back one of the captive priests, 
who established himself at Bethel, and 
^taught them howto fear Jehovah/ His 
teaching was probably mixed with no little 
error, but it seems to have been free from 
the old idolatry of Jeroboam/’ The new 
inhabitants regarded themselves as at liberty 
to serve their old gods, and their worship 
was a strange compromise between the true 
and the false, which is thus described in the 
Bible, They feared J^liovah and served 
their own gods/" The descendants of these 
colonists were known in later Jeivish lifstory 
as Samaritans, and became the bitterest 
enemies of the Hebrew race. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

THE KJXGDOM OP JUDAH. 

Advantages of the Southern ICiugdnm over its North¬ 
ern Bival—of Eehuboaiu and Ahijah— 
Asa's Good Beifrn—Defeats the Egyjjfciaus—The 
Levites Join Judiih—Alliance with Damascus— 
Wars with Israel—Keign of JeJw>shaphat—Alli¬ 
ance with Israel—Atlialiah—Jgash Proclaimed 
King—His Eeigu—AmaKiah King—Conquest of 
Edom—Uzzki^'s Sin—Reign of Ahaz—Judah be¬ 
comes Tributary to Assyria—Hezekiah King— 
Dcistruetion of feeiinachcrib's Army—Manass^'s 
Wicked Eeign—'His Captivity and Bepentance— 
Reign of Ammon—Judah Tributary to Babylon— 
Reign of Josiah—^His Death—Judah Subject to 
Egypt—Passes under the Sway of Babylon—Re- 
I'oits—Nebuchadnezzar Captures Jerusalem—The 
Babylonish Captivity, 

* HE Kingdom of Judah was confined 
to the southern and least fertile 
portion of the Holy Land, The 
tribe of Benjamin, though at fii^t 
attached to the northern kingdom, 
^0^ soon cast its lot with Judah, and 
its northern line became the boundary of 
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t h e k i n gd oni, Thou gh terri tori ally smaller 
and numerically weaker, it was really the 
stronger and more important kingdom of 
the two. Its position was admirable and 
was easily defended. It lay out of the route 
pursued by the contending powers of Asia 
and Egypt, who followed the level coun¬ 
try along the sea, and avoided the difficult 
mountain region in which Judah sat en¬ 
throned. Its inhabitants were filled with 
an indomitable spirit, due to their convic¬ 
tion that they were the true people of God 
and the rightful heirs of the promises, they 
exhibited at all times a remarkable valor, 
and an extraordinary elasticity in recover¬ 
ing from defeat Above all the kingdom 
enjoyed the protection and favor of God, 
an advantage which the crimes of the north¬ 
ern kingdom forfeited, and it preserved the 
hereditary succession of its kings unbroken. 
Its indomitable spirit enabled it to defy 
successively the power of Assyria and of 
Egypt, and required the exertion of the full 
force of the Babylonian empire to crush it- 
It lasted a century later than Israel 



Kehohoam reigned eighteen years. His 
reign was one of misfortune. In b. c. 970, 
Sheshonk L, King of Egypt (called Siiishak 
ia the Bible), invaded Judah, and took its 
fortified cities. He occupied Jerusalem, 
and plundered the temple and the royal 
palace, and then withdrew, having reduced 
Judah to the position of a tributary to his 
crown. During this reign a large part of 
the people lapsed into idolatry. A constant 
but desultory warfare was maintained with 
the northern kingdom. Abijah, the son 
of Kehohoam, succeeded his father, e, a 
958. He prosecuted the war with Israel 
more vigorously, and defeated Jeroboam at 
Zeraaraira in Mount Ephraim. As a result 
of this idctory, Bethel, Jeshanali, and Eph¬ 
raim fell into the hands of Abijah, and as 
Jeroboam did not venture to resume tha 
war, a ten years' jieace followed. 

Asa succeeded his father Abijah, b. c. 
955, Unlike Iris father, he was a devoul 
follower of Jehovah. He put down idola^ 
try with a stern hand, and replaced the 
treasures of the temple which liad been 
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carried away by Sliishak^ by neb oflferiDgs 
of silver and gold* Taking advantage of 
the peace with Israel, he strengthened the 
fortifications of his cities, and increased the 
force of the army* About B* o* 941, Judah 
was invaded by a strong army led by " Terah 
the Ethiopian/^ believed to be Osorhou II*, 
of Egypt* Asa routed him at Mareshah, 
pursued him to Gerar, and returned to 
Jerusalem laden with the spoil of liis foes, 
and of the cities around Gerar* Urged by 
the prophet A^ariah, Asa summoned a con¬ 
vocation at Jerusalem in the fifteenth year 
of his reign, b* c* 940, and the nation sol¬ 
emnly covenanted to be true to the worship 
of Jehovah* Many devout persons from 
the northern kingdom attended this assem¬ 
bly, and tins defection of the worshippers 
of God in Israel to Judah, so alarmed 
Baasha, King of Israel, that he fortified 
Karnah, on the highway betw^een Judah 
and Israel, to check this emigration, and 
made war upon Asa* Asa, alarmed by the 
danger, committed the one error of his life* 
He purchased the alliance of Benhadad I*, 
King of Damascus, using the treasures of 
the temple for this purpose* The Syrian 
ting at once invaded Israel, and drew the 
northern army from the borders of Judah 
to meet this danger* The rest of the reign 
of Asa was passed in constant war* He 
died B* c* 916* He was succeeded by his 
son Jehoshaphat, A large part of his reign 
was pEissed by Asa in crushing out idolatry, 
and in fortifying the cities of hia kingdom, 
as w^ell as those which his father had cap¬ 
tured in Mount Ephraim. 

Jehoshaphat reigned in Judah twenty- 
five years* He reduced the Moabites and 
Philistines to the position of tributaries* Pie 
contracted an alliance with Ahab, King of 
Israel, by marrying hia eldest son Jehorara 
to Athalia, the daughter of Ahab and Jeze¬ 
bel, a union which was full of trouble for 
Judah* He assisted Ahab in hia wars 
against the Synans, and ivas present with 
him at Ramoth-gilead, where Ahab met his 
death* This disastrous battle encouraged 
the old enemies of Judah—the Moabites, the 
Edomites, and Ammonites—to invade the 
kingdom in great force. They were miracu¬ 
lously defeated by God, in answer to the 
prayer of Jehoshaphat* This deliverance 
struck terror to all the surrounding nations, 
and secured peace for Judah during the 
rest of J eh os h aph at^s reign * He a Item pted, 
in alliance with Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, 
to renew the maritime enterprises of Solo¬ 


mon by way of the Bed Sea, but his fleet 
was wrecked at Ezion-geber in punishment 
for the alliance with Ahaziah, and the king 
abandoned the attempt He died b* c* 889, 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoram, who 
had been associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment for three years* Jehoram's reign was 
short and full of disaster* His marriage 
with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, thor¬ 
oughly corrupted him, and he set up the 
worship of Aslitoreth, with all its infamous 
rites, in Judah* He murdered ali lii& 
brothers to avoid a disputed succession* 
God punished Ills w^ickedness by sending 
severe calamities upon his kingdom* Edom 
revolted, defeated the kiiig*s efforts to sub¬ 
due it, and became an independent state 
under its owm kings, and thougli it was 
afterwards worsted in battle by Judab, it 
was never again tributary to it. The Philis¬ 
tines and Arabians, who had been tributary 
to Jehoshaphat, invaded the kingdom and 
captured and plundered Jerusalem, and 
carried off all the king's wives except Atha- 
liali, and all his children, save Ahaziah, his 
youngest son* 

Ahaziah came to the throne in b* C* 885* 
He formed an alliance with his uncle Jeho- 
nim, King of Israel, the brother of Ids 
mother Athaliah* lie was prerent with 
him in the battle near Kiimolh-giicad, in 
which Jehoram was wouoded, and was slain 
soon after by Jehu in the revolt which gave 
that w^arrior the laraelitisli crown, b. c. 884* 
He waa^ucceeded by his mother Athalialv 
who slew all the royal family of Judah, ex¬ 
cept Joash, a new-born infant, the youngest 
son of Ahaziah, and made herself gucen* 
Joash was concealed in the tern pie by Ins aunt, 
who was the wife of the high priest Jehoiada* 
Athaliah reigned six years, during wdiich 
time Joash remained hidden in the temple. 

In the seventh year Jehoiada headed a 
rebellion, which was supported by the arniy 
and people. Joash was proclaimed king 
aud Athaliah was put to death, b* c, 878. 
Jehoiada was made regent* For the first 
tweuty-three years of his reign, during which 
time Jehoiada lived and was his chief coun¬ 
sellor, Joash governed well, and the king¬ 
dom prospered* Idolatry was uprooted and 
severely punished* He repaired the temple, 
and put an end to the peculations of the 
Levites by which the sacred funds had been 
scattered. After the death ot Jehoiada,. 
Joash plunged into idolatry* Hazael, King 
of Daniascug, attacked his kingdom and 
forced him to purchase peace by the sur- 
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render of all the treasurer of the royal 
palace and the temple (lueluding the 
sacred vessels'). He was killed by two of 
his servants, b, c, 839, and was succeeded 
by his son Amaziah, who began his reign 
with the exeeution of the murderers of bis 
father. He endeavored to regain Edom, 
which had revolted from Jehoram, He 
tiefeated the Edomite army, and took Petra, 
w'here he massacred 10,000 men, but his 
success was only temporary. Elated with 
his victory he made war upon Jehoash, 
King of Israel, but was defeated and made 
prisoner at Beth-shemesb. The Israelitish 
monarch led hk captive in triumph to 
Jerusalem, where he plundered the temple 
and royal palace, and broke down the north 
wall of the city. Then, taking hostages for 
the future peaceable behavior of Judah, 
he returned to Samaria, The last years of 
Amaziah were so oppressive and corrupt 
that his people hated him. The result was 
his murder at Eachish. 

Araazia was succeeded by his son Tlzziah 
(or Azariah), B, c, 809, a great and warlike 
sovereign. He began his reign by recover¬ 
ing and rebuilding the ancient port of Elatb, 
at the head of the eastern arm of the Bed 
Ssa. Uzziah's reign lasted sixty-two years, 
and was a period of great prosperity. He 
conquered the most of PJiilistia, and re¬ 
ceived tribute from Araraon. Elated by 
Ilk success, be arrogantly attempted to 
assume the priestk office, and was seized 
with leprosy in the very act of offering in¬ 
cense in the Holy Place. This compelled 
Ilk seclusion, and for the remaining six or 
seven years of his reign the government of 
the kingdom was committed to his son 
Jotham, by w^hom he was succeeded, 

Jotham began his sole reign at liis father’s 
death, B. c, 757, He was one of the most 
pious and prosperous of the kings, but his 
reign was marked by the growing corrup¬ 
tion of the people of Judah, He fortified 
Jerusalem, and forced the Ammonites to 
pay tribute. During the latter years of his 
reign, Pekah, King of Israel, and Bezin, 
King of Damascus, began the war which 
proved so disastrous in the next reign, 
Ahaz succeeded Jotham, his father, b. c. 
742, He re-established the worship of 
Baal, and greatly comipted the people. 
The war, begun in the reign of hk father, 
by Israel and Syria, was prosecuted vigor¬ 
ously, and Ahaz was so hard pressed that 
he begged aid of the great Assyrian mon¬ 
arch, Tiglath-Pileser II,, purchasing hk 
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assistance by becoming tributary to him. 
Tile Assyrians invaded Syria, captured 
Damascus, and put an end to the Syrian 
kingdom. Israel was severely punished 
and obliged to make peace, 

Ahaz was succeeded by his son Hezekiah, 
B, o, 726, Hezekiah began his reign by 
re-establishing the pure worship of God, 
and destroying ali the idols. He was a 
wise and virtuous prince, and *^did that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah.” 
He defeated the Philistines, and even ven¬ 
tured to throw off the Assyrian yoke, 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian monarch, there¬ 
upon attacked him and compelled him to 
resume his position as a tributary. Not 
long afterwards he rebelled again, and 
made an alliance with Egypt, 

In B, c, 699 Sennacherib once more en¬ 
tered Judah, intending to crush the little 
kingdom before proceeding to the invasian 
of Egypt, which he meant to punish severely 
for aiding his rebellious vassal. His march 
was along the coast to the southern extrem¬ 
ity of the plain of Philistia, The cities of 
the low country fell before him, and at last, 
having taken Laclush, he formed the siege 
of Libnah, Either while thus engaged, or 
after the close of the siege, he sent a mes¬ 
sage to Hezekiah demanding hk complete 
submission, blasphemously declaring that 
'God was powerless to save him from the 
vengeance of Assyria, Hezekiah turned to 
God in prayer, and the Almighty answered 
him, and punished the insolent blasphemy 
of Sennacherib by the mysterious death of 
185,000 men of his army in a single night. 
Terrified and fatally weakened by this dis¬ 
aster, Sennacherib hastily retreated to hk 
own country. 

Hezekiah was succeeded by hk son Man- 
asseh, b, c, 697, He reigned fifty-five 
years, and was one of the most wicked 
monarchs that ever sat on the throne of 
Judah. He restored every form of idolatry 
that had ever been practised in Judah or 
Israel, and so firmly did these abominable 
rites become established that the Temple 
was closed, and the law of Moses was almost 
forgotten by the people. Not only was this 
the case, but the worshippers of God were 
even persecuted in Jerusalem itself The 
prophets denounced the apostasy in un¬ 
measured terms, and were cruelly maltreated 
the king. Isaiah is believed to have 
>eea one of the first of the victims slain by 
Manasseh. 

About B, c, 677, the Assyrian monarchy 
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suspecting Maiiasseh of a design to rebel 
against bim, dethroned him aud carried 
Iiim a prisoner to Babylon. The severity 
of his captivity brought Manasseh to re¬ 
pentance, and it pleased God to hear his 
prayers. The Assyrians restored him to his 
throne, and he reigned long and prosper- 
ousljj exerting himself to uproot idolatry 
and re-establish the religion of his fathers. 
He also put Jerusalem in a state of de- 
fence* 

About this time occurred the colonimtiou 
of the territory of the kingdom of Israel by 
order of the Assyrian king. 

Manasseh was succeeded on the throne of 
Judah by his son Ainon, b. c. 642. He 
endeavored to restore the worship of idols, 
but before he could carry out his plaugj was 
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murdered, n. c. 640, and was succeeded by 
his son Josiah, a boy of eight years. The 
first acts of the reign of the young king 
were the destruction of idolatry and the 
restoration of the Temple worsliip. He 
reigned thirty-one years, and was one of the 
best of Jewish kings* In his reign the 
Assyrian empire was overthro^vn. In b. C. 
608^1 Nechoh, King of Egypt, having de¬ 
clared war against Babylon, invaded Pales¬ 
tine, conquered the Philistine cities, and 
marched along the sea-coast to Carmel, 
wdieuee he struck across the great plain of 
Esdraelon, his march being directed to¬ 
wards the Euphrates* Josiah assembled 
his forces, and, in fulfilment of his duty as 
a tributary of Babylon, hastened to attack 
him, Nechoh warned him to desist, as he 


intended him no harm, his expedition being 
directed against Babylon: but the Jewish 
raonarch persisted, and was slain in the battle 
of Megiddo, which ensued, almost on the very 
spot that had witnessed the great victory oi' 
Deborah and Barak. He was succeeded 
by Jehoahaz, his second son, who was made 
king by the people. Jehoahaz reigned 
three months, when he was deposed by 
Nechoh, who gave the crown to Jehoiakim, 
the eldest son of Josiah, B. c. 609. Jehoi- 
akim reigned for four years as the tributary 
of Egypt, when—Neehoh having been de¬ 
cisively defeated by Nebuchatlnezzar, the 
prince of Babylon, at Carchemish, and the 
Babylonian dominions being extended to 
the borders of Egypt—Judah was com¬ 
pelled to submit, and Jehoiaktm transferred 

his allegiance to 

Babylon, B. c. 

605-4. A number 
of noble Hebrew 
youths, among 
whom was the fu¬ 
ture prophet Dan¬ 
iel, were carried to 
Babylon by the 
conqueror and 
trained in the 
learning of the 
Cluildeans. In the 
year 602 b. c. Je¬ 
ll oi a kim threw ofi' 
his allegiance to 
Ba bylou and raised 
the standard of re¬ 
bellion. 

The prophet Jer- 
emiah began to 
utter his predic¬ 
tions in the reign of Josiah, about B. c. 
629, and prophesied during the reigns of his 
sons. 

The rebellion of Jehoiakim seemed to be 
undertaken at a favorable time. He was 
promised assistance by Egypt, and Phoenicia 
was also in revolt against Babylon, uucler 
the leadership of Tyre, In b. C, 598, in the 
seventh year of liis reign, NebuchadDCzzar, 
King of Babylon, set out to reduce his re¬ 
bellions provinces to submission. Entering 
Phoenicia, he laid siege to Tyre, but finding 
the city too strong to be reduced quickly, 
he left a portion of his army to continue the 
investment, and with the remainder moved 
at once upon Jerusalem, which submitted 
upon his approach. Jehoiakim was put to 
death, and, contrary to the usual Oriental 
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custom, his body was treated with indignity, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of Jeremiah 
concerning the king* 

Jehoiachin, the son of Jehoiakim, a mere 
youth, waa made king by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who suffered him to remain on the throne 
for only three months, aud then, suspecting 
bis fidelity, removed him aud sent him a 
prisoner to Babylon, replacing lilm with his 
uncle Zedekiah, the brother of Jehoiakim 
and son of Josiah* Zedekiah remained 
faithful to his allegiance to Babylon for 
eight years, aud then forming an "alliance 
with Uaphris, the Apries of Herodotus, 
King of Egypt, who agreed to support him 
with a strong army, threw off his allegiance 
and raised the standard of revolt, B* c* 5S9, 

The siege of Tyre was still in progress, 
and Nebuchadnezzar marched against Jera- 
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Salem in person witli a laige army. He 
defeated the Egyptian king, who sought to 
reltev^e his ally, aud took Jerusalem by 
assault Zedekiah and the remnant of iiis 
army fled, but were overtaken in the plain 
of Jericho. The troops were cut to pieces, 
but the king was made a prisoner. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar caused his eyes to be put out, 
and sent him a captive to Babylon. The 
city of Jerusalem and the Temple were 
then pillaged and given to tlie flames, and the 
jieople, exee])t a mere handful, were removed 
to Chaldea. Thus began the great Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity—the national punishment 
for the sins of the people— b* c. 586. 
Judtea was not left to anarchy, however. 
A Babylonian governor was settled at Mh- 
peh, aud he endeavored to induce the Jews 


to devote themselves to the peaceful culti¬ 
vation of the land. He was murdered soon 
after, and the conspirators fled to Egypt, 
carrying with them the prophet Jeremiah' 
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who had endeavored to dissuade them from 
their suicidal course. Later on they became 
involved in the fate of Egypt, The rem¬ 
nant remaining in Judaea were removed 
into captivity in Babylon about the same 
time, thereby almost completing the depop¬ 
ulation of the country. 


CHAPTER VIL 

FROM THE BABYLONlAlJf CAPTI V I TY TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 

The Jews in Babylon—Fall bf the Bahrlnnian Em^ 
pire—Cyrus—IJig Interest in the Jews—Grants 
them leave to l^etnrn tn Palestine—The Return— 
The Temple Eebihlt—Darina L grants the Jews 
perm mien to Bebuihl Jerusalem—Ezra—Con- 
qttest^s of Alexander the Great—J \itlwa becomes 
an Egyptmn Pryvinee—The Septuagiut-Jiidjca 
Transfers iu Allegiance to Syria—Kevolt of the 
Maecabees—Exploits of Judas JifaccabjEus—The 
^Var with Syria — ^Tlie Asmmitean Kingdom—The 
Homans in the East—They Intervene in the Af¬ 
fairs of Jurltea—Crassus PTinulers the Tem|ile — 
End of the Asmonjean Monarchy —^ Herod the 
Great—Birth of the Lord Jesus Christ — Judtea a 
It<nuan Province—Tlie War for Id dependence— 
Capture of Jerusalem by Titus—The Saracens 
Conquer Palestine—The Crusades—Subsequent 
History of Palestine. 

^(SfEBUCHADNEZZAR caused the 
I Jews whom he removed from their 
H countiy to be settled in Chal- 

dea. There they were consoled in 
their captivity by the promises 
made by God, through tfie prophets, 
that he did not mean to destroy his people 
as a nation, but would restore tueni to their 
own land after they had undergone the pun¬ 
ishment he was inflicting upon them. 

During the Jewish captivity the Baby¬ 
lonian monarchy was overtlirown by the 
conquests of Cyrus, and its dominions were 
incorporated in the great Medo-Persian 
empire. Cyrus was made by the Almighty 
the means of restoring the Jews to their 
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own country. He captured Babylon in 
B, c, 538, and there found the Jews, an 
oppreised race, m whose religion he found a 
considerable reaemblance to his owo/^ He 
took a warm interest in their fortunes, and 
learning that many of them entertained a 
strong desire to i-eturn to their own land, 
gave them permission to do so* In conse¬ 
quence of this permission, a colony of 42,360 
j^ersons, besides their servants, returned 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem in b. c, 535* 
They went direct to Jerusalem, under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel, a descendant of 
the old line of kings, and the majority set- 


toe SANnEUElM IK SESSION* 


j upon the arrival of the Jews, proposed to 
join them in rebuilding the Temple, which 
they wished to make a sanctuary common 
to both races* They claimed to be the de¬ 
scendants of the ancient tribes of Israel; 
but the Jews repudiated the Samaritan 
claim to Israelitish descent, and refused to 
allow them any share in their work* The 
Samaritaus consequently became' the bitter 
enemies of the Jews, aud sought by every 
means to defeat the rebuilding of the Temple 
and city* They succeeded in delaying the 
work for a while, in b, c. 522, but it was re¬ 
sumed by order of Darius Hystaspis, King of 

Persia, in b* c. 
519, and in b. c* 
515 the Temple 
was completed 
and dedicated* 
The favor with 
which Darius I* 
of Persia regard¬ 
ed the Jews en* 
abled them to es- 
tabliab them- 
selves firmly in 
their old homes 
in -spite of the 
jealousy aud hos¬ 
tility of the 
neighbor 
tions* His suc¬ 
cessor, Xerxes, 
though favor¬ 
ably inclined to 
the Jews, came 
near causing 
their extermina¬ 
tion by weakly 
consenting to a 
plot for that 
formed 
IS prime 


tied at first on the site of the Holy City 
and in its immediate vicinity* The larger 
part of the Jewish nation remained in 
Chaldea, 

The first effort of the restored Jews under 
Zerubbabel was to rebuild the Temple aud 
I'estore the old Temple service* They be^ 
gan the work in the year of their return, 
but were internipted by the Samaritaus, 
who were, as we have seen, a mixed race 
inhabiting the ancient territory of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and descended from tlie col¬ 
onists settled in that country by Esar- 
haddon. King of Assyria* These people, 


minister Haman* 
The plot was detected by Mordecai, a Jew 
and the uncle of Esther, the favorite wife of 
XIrxes* T hr on gh th e ex e rti on a of th ese two, 
the king was induced to put the Jews on their 
guard and allow them to defend themselves 
against their enemies* The result of the 
plot, therefore, was the death of Han] an 
and the successful defence of the Jews iu 
all parts of the empire* They took advan¬ 
tage of the king's permission to destroy their 
most conspicuous antagouists* This event 
occurred about b* c* 473, and is still com¬ 
memorated in the Feast of Purim* 

In B* c* 458 a second colony of Jews was 
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led from Babylon to Jerusalem by a priest 
uaraed 'Ezm^ who enjoyed the royal favor. 
He arrived in time to put a stop to the 
practice of intermarriage between his people 
and the surrounding nations, which had 
become so common as to threaten the ex¬ 
tinction of the pure Jewish race. Other 
necessary reforms were made in church and 
state by Ezra, and under him the books of 
the Old Testament were definitely and 
auLhoritatively arranged* In b. c. 445, 
Neheraiali, a Jewish favorite of Artaxerxes 
I., who had been the king's cup-bearer, 


long as the tribute w^as paid regularly, the 
Persian sovereigns left the Jew^s free to 
manage their internal affairs in their own 
way. 

The captivity had the effect of thoroughly 
curing the Jewish nation of its fondness for 
idolatry* In all its subsequent history we 
shall see that among its numerous faults a 
desertion of the worship of Jehovah finds 
no place. The attempts of the Syrian 
kings, in the second century before Christ, 
to force idolatry upon the Jews were met with 
a fierce resistance which forms one of the 
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arrived at JernsaJem, with permission to 
restore the fortifications of tlie city. In 
spite of the king’s command, the neighbor¬ 
ing nations eucfeavored to stop the work, 
but were prevented by the vigilance of 
Nehemiah, who caused *his countrymen to 
prosecute their labors under arms, ready to 
repel an attack at any moment. The forti¬ 
fications being restored, the people were 
divided between the Holy^ City and the 
rural districts. From this time Judfea was 
Usually governed by the High Priest, As 


most striking periods of Jewish history, and 
is significant of the great spiritual advance 
made in their faith. 

From the time of the return from the 
captivity, the ancient territory of Judah 
was called Judaea, and its inhabitants Jews, 
The Jews in Babylonia gradually drifted 
back to Palestine, but a large number re¬ 
mained in that country, and between these 
and tbeir brethren in Judaea a constant and 
intimate intercourse was maintained do^'iu 
to the latest period. 
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JudiBa continued under Persian rule un¬ 
til the fall of the Persian empire before the 
arms of Alexander the Great. According 
to Josephus, Alexander, while engaged in 
the siege of Tyre, sent to demand the sur¬ 
render of Jerusalem, which was refused by 
the High Priest Jaddua, who answered that 
the Jews were the faithful subjects of 
Darius, After the fall of Gaza, which suc¬ 
ceeded the capture of Tyre, Alexander ad¬ 
vanced to Jerusalem to take vengeance 
upon the city* By tlie comraand of God, 
received in a vision, Jaddua hung the city 



THE EEEASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PJttlEST* 

with garlands, and, array in g himself in his 
gorgeous vestments, went forth to meet the 
conqueror at the head of a solemn proces¬ 
sion of the priests and people. He met 
Alexander, who had ridden in advance of 
liis army with his generals, on an eminence 
in full sight of the city. Upon seeing the 
liigii priest, Alexander, to the astonish¬ 
ment of his friends, prostrated himself to 
the earth. In reply to the remonstrance 
of Parmenio, he told him that he worship¬ 
ped not the higli priest, but the Name en¬ 
graved on the breastplate which he wore, 


and that lie recognized in him a figure 
which had appeared to him in Macedonia 
and encouraged him to undertake the cou- 
quest of Pei'sia. The story of Josephus is 
doubted by historians, but "it is certain that 
Alexander not only spared Jerusalem, but 
bestowed important privileges upon the 
Jews, and induced many of them to settle 
in his new city of Alexandria in Egypt, 
where they formed an important part of the 
population. 

After Alexander’s deatli Palestine was 
alternately the prize of Egypt and of Syria, 
The final division of AlexaucWs empire, 
which followed the battle of Ipsus, con^ 
firmed Palestine, together with Pliosnicia 
and CoDle Syria, to Egypt, b. c, 301. Under 
the rule of the first three Ptolemies JiidBea 
was allowed to manage its affair's very mueii 
in its own way, and so long as the tribute 
was regularly paid, tiie kin^s of Egypt 
rarely attempted to interfere with the Jews 
in their religious or civil matters* Tlie 
high priest was the head of the nation and 
the chief of the national religion. Alto¬ 
gether the reigns of the first three Ptolemies 
constituted a period of peace and prosperity 
for Juclffia. 

Ptolemy IV. (Pliilopator), a weak and 
dissolute prince, gave mortal offence to the 
Jews by attempting to violate the sanctity 
ot tlie Holy of Holies in the Temple at 
Jerusalem by entering it, b. c. 217. His 
attempt was frustrated, and he avenged 
himself by outrages upon tlie Alexandrian 
Jew's, who had done him no harm at all. 
Disgusted and alarmed by the conduct of 
this prince, Jtidtea solicited the protection 
Mf Autiochus the Great of Syria, and volim- 
j larily transferred its allegiance to that 
])riiiee* 

I During the reign of Ptolemy IL (Phiia- 

delphus) occurred an event of the greatest 
moment in the history of the Jews and of 
the world. This was the translation of the 
Plebrew Scriptures into the Greek language, 
which version is called The S^tuagintj or 
the LXX*, from its seventy or eeventy-two 
translators* The tradition ascribes the 
translation to the desire of the king to read 
the Scriptures in his own language ; but be 
this as it may, the appearance of the Sacred 
Books in a language which made them 
accessible to the w'hole civilized world, was 
p event which could not fail to exercise an 
immense influence upon the times, and es¬ 
pecially upon the Jews themselves. It 
made the Hebrew Scriptures known to the 
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ancient world, and so prepared the way for 
the spread of Christianity, 

The battle of Paneas in b, c. 198 estab¬ 
lished the power of Syria over Judsea, but 
the Jews soon had reason to regret their 
change of masters, Antiochus at first con¬ 
tinued the Egyptian policy of non-interfer¬ 
ence, but, towards the close of his reign, 
being in need of money, he attempted to 
plunder the Temple of its treasures, but was 
prevented either by a miracle or by the 
adroitness of the high priest Antiochus 
IV,, Epiphaues, was a cruel persecutor of 


These cruelties raised np a national de¬ 
liverer 10 the person of Mattathias, a priest, 
and the founder of the Asmonsean family. 
He raised the standard of revolt, but being 
too old for such an enterprise, the direction 
of tlie rebellion passed to bis heroic son 
Judas, surnamed Maccabseus, under whom 
the movement prospered steadily. Judas 
defeated numerous detachments of the 
Syrian army, and having regained Jerusa¬ 
lem, with the exception of the citadel on 
Mount Zion, which was held by a Syrian 
force, he cleansed the Temple, and restored 



FEAST OF THE NEW MOON* 


the Jews. He sold the high priesthood to 
the highest bidder, and afecting to regard 
the quarrel between the claimants as a re¬ 
bellion against himself, he marched into 
Judsea, captured Jerusalem by assault, gave 
it up to pillage and massacre, 2 >olluted the 
Temple in the most shameful manner, and 
stripped it of its treasures to the amount of 
1,800 talents* He endeavored by all the 
meanB in his power to compel the Helleni- 
zation of the Jews, and in his effort to force 
the Greek religion upon them began one of 
the cruellest persecutions known to history. 


the services* He defeated five Syrian armies 
of from six to ten times his own strength, 
and in these victories erected a splendid 
and enduring monument to his own great¬ 
ness and the courage of his race* In b. c. 
164 he was besieged in Jerusalem by Auti- 
ochus y. With a force of over 120,000 men. 
Being deceived into a peace with Syria, he 
admitted Antiochus to Jerusalem, The 
king at once broke the terms of the treaty 
and destroyed the fortifications of the city, 
after which lie returned to Syria, where liia 
presence was needed. In B. c. 162, Judas 
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once more raised the standard of revolt, and 
defeated the Syrians at Capharsalaraa. The 
next year he won his greatest victorj^ that 
of Adasa, near Bethhoron, over a vastly 
superior Syrian force* He now sent an 
embassy to Home to seek an alliance with 
the republic. The mission was successful, 
but before the return of the envoys, Judas 
had closed his glorious career by a soldieris 
death at Eleasa, where with only 800 men 
he met a Syrian force of 22,000 infantry 
and cavalry. With the bulk of his little 
band he defeated the Syrian right wing and 
drove it from the field, but the Syrian left 
closed in upon him at the moment of his 
success, slew him, and dispersed his follow- 
el's, B. c. 160. Jerusalem was lost to the 
patriots, and the followers of Judas fled 
with Jonathan, his brotlier, to the fortress 
of Tekoah, in the Wilderness of Judsea,” 
from which they carried on a partisan war¬ 
fare for fourteen years. 

The civil war which broke out in Syria 
between Alexander Balas and Demetrius 
made the alliance of the Jews a matter of 
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importance to the contending parties. The 
result was that Jonathan Mac cab sens was 
recognized as prince of Judsea and high 
priest, and was restored to Jerusalem, b. c. 
153. He was murdered by Tryphon, iu 
B. 0. 143, and was succeeded by liis brother 
Simon, under whose rule Judaea recovered 
in some measure from the suffering the war 
had inflicted upon her, and the independ¬ 
ence of the country was effected. He was 
murdered in b. c. 135, by his son-in-la^v 
Ptolemy, who also put to death two sons of 
Jonathan. The other son, John Hyrcanus, 
escaped, and succeeded his father, "He was 
attacked by Antiochus Sidetes, and Jerusa¬ 
lem was besieged for two years* Hyrcanus 
was forced to acknowledge the authority of 
the Syrian king, the fortifications of Jeru¬ 
salem were dismantled, and an annual 
tribute exacted* On the death of Anti¬ 
ochus Sidetes in the Parthian war, this trib¬ 
ute ceased. Syria had been reduced by 
the Parthian conquests to a petty kingdom, 
and Hyrcanus seized the opportunity to 
make Judtea her equal in power. He sub¬ 


dued Samaria, destroyed the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim, and conquered 
Idumea. Hyrcanus was succeeded by his 
eldest son Aristobulus L, b. c. 106. Aris- 
tobulus assumed the title of King of Judaea, 
and founded the Asmonaeaii kingdom, 
which lasted just seventy years. Tie died 
after a reign of a year, and was succeeded, 
B* c. 105, by hb brother, Alexander 
Jaunaeus. 

Alexander Jannieus reigned until B. a 
78, He was a Sadducee, and his reign was 
marked by a rebellion of the nation under 
the opposite sect of the Pharisees. Though 
defeated at first he crushed the rebellion, 
and avenged himself terribly upon his ene¬ 
mies* Dying in b. c* 78, he advised his 
wife Alexandra to end the troubles by ally¬ 
ing herself with the Pharisees* She acted 
upon this advice and reigned in peace for 
eight years. At her death, in b, c* 69, a 
civil war broke out between her sons Hyr¬ 
canus and Aristobulus* It continued seven 
years and was emlecl by the interveution of 
the Romans, under Pompcy the Great, who 
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took Jerusalem, seated Tlyreamis on the 
throne and carried Aristobulus a prisoner 
to Rome, b. c. 63. At the end of six 
years, Aristobulus escaped from Rome and 
resumed the war. He was defeated and 
made prisoner by the Romans, who then 
confined Hyrcanus to his priestly office* and 
placed Judsea under the rule of councils 
called Sanhedrims. 

Porapey had spared the treasures of he 
Temple, aud had protected the edifice upon 
his capture of the holy city, but had mor¬ 
tally affronted the Jews by entering and 
profaning with his presence the Holy of 
Holies, and they favored the party of 
Caesar in the great struggle between the 
rivals. In B* c. 54, Crassus, who had re¬ 
ceived Syria as his share in. the partition of 
the Roman dominions by the first triumvirs, 
reached Jerusalem, and stripped tlie Temple 
of its treasures to the amount of 10,000 
talents, or 812,000,000, to provide for the 
expenses of his Parthian expedition. The 
Jews regarded the fate of Pompey and 
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Crassus as divinely sent punisbiaents for 
their sacrilege. Aristobulus was freed by 
Caesar at the outbreak of the civil war, but 
on his retiini to Judaea was murdered by 
partisans of Pompey. The troubled state 
in which-the kingdom was placed was ended 
in B. c. 48 by the appointment of Hyrcanus 
to the nominal sovereignty with the title of 
Ethnarch. The real ruler was Antipater, 
an Idomsean noble, who liad in the past 
twenty years played a prominent part in 
Jewish affairs. Ciesar, in return for his 
assistance in the Egyptian campaign, made 
him a Roman citizen, and the procurator 
or civil governor of all Judsea, 

In B. c. 40, Antipater’s powerful patron, 
Julius Caesar, being dead, Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus, seized the throne, cap¬ 
tured Jerusaleni with the assistance of a 
Parthian army, and reigned as king for 
three years. In the meantime, however, 
Herod, the Governor of Galilee, the son of 
Autipater, aided by his friend and patron, 
Mark Antony, obtained a decree of the 
Roman Senate, appointing him King of 
Judsea. He hastened back to Palestine, 
and with the help of the Romans subdued 
the open country and the garrisoned cities. 
Jerusalem was taken by storm after a siege 
of six months. So severe was the punish¬ 
ment inflicted by the Romans upon the 
Jews at the capture of the oity that Herod 
was obliged to implore the Roman coin- 
mander not to leave him monarch ot a de¬ 
populated capital. Antigonus was made 
prisoner and was sent to Rome, where he 
was put to death at HerocVs instigation. 
With him ended the Asmomean niouareby. 

Herod became master of JutUea in B, C. 
37, holding his crown as a tributary of 
Rome. He possessed great talents as a ruler 
aud a soldier, but was a monster of cruelty. 
He began his reign by massacring the prin¬ 
cipal Jews who had opposed him. Two 
members of the Asmonasan family were 
living at the time of his accession^—Ans- 
tobufus and Mariamne, the grandchildren 
of Hyrcanus IL To conciliate the Jews, 
HeroS married the beautiful princess Ma- 
riamue, and made her brother high priest, 
although the latter was only sixteen years 
old. The Jews were passionately attaclied 
to the young prince, as the last of his race. 
A short time afterward, Aristobulus was 
put to death by Herod’s orders, and m such 
a manner as to give the act the appeal anee 
of an accident. Becoming jealous of his 
beautiful wife, Herod caused her to be 


murdered, and somewhat later inflicted ther 
same fate upon her mother, Alexandra^ 
thus entirely extinguishing the Asmonsean 
line. Later on he caused three of his sons 
to be executed, upon the suspicion that they 
were plotting his overthrow, and the last 
years of his reign were literally drenched 
with blood. 

He sigimlized his reign by I'ebuilding the 
Jewish Temple upon a scale of unprece¬ 
dented magnificence. It w^as not completed 
imtU long after liis death. He adorned 
Jerusalem with palaces and splendid works, 
greatly added to the extent and strength 
of its fortifications, and would have ren¬ 
dered it impregnable had he not feared to- 
ofiend Ills Roman masters by so doing. He 
also built the splendid city of Csesarea, on 
the Mediterranean, and erected many noble 
public works in various parts of his king¬ 
dom, He was in no sense a Jew', though 
he claimed to be one in his religious belief.. 
He affected Roman manners, and tolerated 
all religious beliefs in his dominions. Hfr 
died from a loathsome disease amid the re¬ 
joicings of his sorely tried people, B, c. 4. 
His dominions were divided among his three 
sons. Archelaus received Judiea and Sa¬ 
maria, Antipas, Galilee, and Philip the 
region east of the Jordan, called Traehoiiitis. 

In the last year of Herod’s reign our 
Lord and Saviour Jasus Christ was born at 
Bethlehem, a town of Judim, the birth-place 
also of David. By an error the received 
chronology places this momentous event in 
the year 4 B, C. 

Tiie Jews were never entirely satisfied 
with the rule of the Herods. Except l>y a 
small faction these princes w^ere hated with 
an intense bitterness because of their Idu- 
m 0 Ban descent, and as the tools of the for¬ 
eign masters of the country. They were a 
standing reproach to the nation, a constant 
reminder of its weakness and degradation. 
These feelings were intensified by the anx¬ 
iety with which the Jews were at this time 
looking for the coming of the Messiah, who, 
tliey imagined, w'ould be a temporal sover¬ 
eign divinely sent for their deliverance, and 
under whose guidance the ancient power 
and glory of Israel would be restored. 
When Herod was informed of the birth ot 
Jesus at Bethlehem, he caused all the chil¬ 
dren of that place of two years and under 
to be put to the sword, thus seeking to na 
himself of one whom he reg^ded as a 
formidable rival to bis bouse. Thorough f 
hated by the people, the Herodiau family 
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had no safety but in the protection of their 
Konian inasterg^ and they sacrificed every 
Jewish interest to their favor. 

These sacrifices availed nothing, however. 
The Herodian kingdom steadily lost power, 
and the encroachments of the Romans be¬ 
came greater every year. Archelaua ruled 
his dominions so oppressively that the Ro- 
miim deposed him in a. b, 8, Judsea and 
baiuaria were incorporated with the Roman 
province of Syria, but were still allowed a 
separate administration under Roman pro¬ 
curators or governors. 

It was during this period that the Lord 
Jesus Christ grew up to manhood and 


years ruled over the entire kingdom of his 
grandfather. The action of Caligula was 
but a tem|)orary mterriiption of the Roman 
system, which aimed at the entire absorp^ 
tion of the Jewish state in the empire. In 
A. D. 44 Agrippa began a cruel perseentioa 
of the Christians, and this gave the Romans 
the occasion they wanted, Judsea w^as taken 
from him, and was again placed under the 
government of procurators. 

The Roman governors were cruel and 
rapacious, and carried their oppressions so 
far that the Jews could not endure them, 
Gessius Florus, the sixth of the new Hue, 
plundered his province without mercy. He 
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executed the great mission for ivliirh he 
came upon the earth. His crucifixion, 
resurrection and ascension took place dur¬ 
ing the administration of Pontius Pilate, 
the fifth of the Roman procurators of Judiea. 

Juda?a continued to be so governed until 
A. T>. 36. Herod Antipas reigiied, in the 
meantime, as king in Galilee; and Philip 
ruled his domain of Trachonitis, When 
these provinces became vacant by the death 
of their rulers, the Emperor Caligula be¬ 
stowed tliem upon his favorite, Herod 
Aginppa I,, the grandson of Herod and 
Jfariamne, In a, d. 41 Agrippa w’as given 
Judsea, and Samaria also, and for three \ 


drove the Jews to despaii*, and in a, b, 6ft 
the entire nation took up arms to drive out 
the Romana and regain theii- independence, 
Florns is commonly held responsible fV>r tho 
outbreak, but it was the Roman system 
leather than the tyranny of any particular 
governor that lay at the bottom of the 
trouble. Sooner or later it must have driven 
the Jew's into rebellion. Gessius Florus did 
no more than hasten the struggle, and per¬ 
haps give to it a fiercer character than it 
would otherwise have assumed, Judm had 
submitted to foreign masters before the 
Romans came; but the policy of these powers 
was unlike that of Rome, which tolerated 
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BO differences and sought not only to absorb 
but to assimilate nations. Under no circum¬ 
stances would the Jews have allowed their 
national existence to be destroyed without 
a struggle. 

The war for independenee, or the Revolt^ 
as it is more popularly termed^ began in the 
year 66. It was conducted with vigor by 
the Romans, who subdued all of Galilee and 
Samaria, and scourged those regions wdth 
fire and sword. JudDea was overrun, and 
the war was practically brought to an end 
by the capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
% Titus, iu A* B, 70. The Romans bad by 
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this time formed a true conception of the 
fi>rmidable character of the Jewish nation, 
and the destruction of the holy city was 
designed as much to deprive them of their 
strongest ralljdng point in future revolts, as 
in punishment for their, resistance to the 
empire. Titus found Jerusalem a city of 
palaces, and left it a heap of blackened 
ruins. The splendid Temple was burned, 
and every edifice but a few fortified towers, 
which w^ere left as quarters for a Roman 
garrison and as monuments of Roman valor, 
were levelled wutli the ground. Not even 
Nebuehaduezzar did his work of destruction 
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more thoroughly. The siege of Jerusalem 
lasted five montlis, and will always remain 
one of the horrors of history. It was not so 
much the desperate braveiy of the combat¬ 
ants or the destruction of the city, as the 
appalling loss of life and the fearful suffer¬ 
ings of the besieged, that make it one of 
the saddest chapters in the annals of war. 
Josephus states that 1,100,000 persons 
perished during the siege, and, though his 
numbei's may be somewhat exaggerated, 
they cannot be far wrong. The people who 
survived the siege ^vere made slaves, and 
were divided among the eonqueroi-s. Large 


numbers were transported as colonies to the 
interior of Germany and to Italy. 

After the close of the war, Judaea was 
attached to the province of Syria, and later 
on, both Syria and Palestine were governed 
by a Roman Prefect stationed at Antioch- 
This general state of affairs continued dur¬ 
ing the existence of the Roman Empire. 
Christianity made rapid progress in Syria 
and Palestine, and secured a firm footing in 
those countries long before its establishment 
throughout the empire by Constantine. 

The Jews never recovered from the blow 
struck them in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The political existence of the Jewish nation 
was annihilated by it. It was never again 
recognized as one of the states or nations of 
the world. Scattered over the face of the 
earth, strangei*s and sojournei-s in all lands, 
the cliildren of Abraham are expiating the 
sins of their fathers in rejecting the Messiah 
and his kingdom. 

The ruins of Jerusalem were held by a 
Roman garrison during the reigns of Ves¬ 
pasian and his immediate successors. The 
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Emperor Hadrian, in order to prevent Jeru¬ 
salem from being made a rallying point for 
the disaffected race of Israel, detei-mined to 
restore the city, and occupy it with a strong 
garrison. This measure brought on a for¬ 
midable insurrection of the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine, led by Bar Cocheba, or Cochbar, wdio 
claimed to be the Messiah, The^var raged 
with great fury for three years, but at length 
resulted in favor of the Romans. Bar 
Coclieba was slain, and over half a million 
of Jews fell during the struggle. Pladrian 
caused the ruins of Jerusalem to be utterly 
destroyed, and on the site of the old capital 
built a new city, which he named /Elia 
Capitolina, A. B. 1S6, Christians and Pagans 
alone were allowed to reside in it; the Jews 
were rigidly excluded from it. In tlie fourth 
century they were permitted to euter the 
city once a year, and weep over it on the 
anniversary of its captu re. Though treated 
with great severity, the Jews w ere permitted 
to dwell in other parts of Palatine. ^ Tlieir 
chief was known as the Patrlareli of Tiberip, 
from the place of his residence. To him 
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wfis flue the allegiance of all the Jews 
throughout the Eoman dominions. 

When Julian became emperor, paganism 
was restored as the religion of the empire. 
In the attempt to falsify the prophecies of 
the Saviouiv he called upon the Jews to 
rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem. They 
flocked to the holy city from all quarters of 
the empire, and men, women and children 
engaged in the work of clearing away the 
mins* Their task was suddenly interrupted 
by a fire whicli burst out from tlie Temple 
foundations in an unaccountable manner, 
and raged a whole day, 
driving £i«way the workei^, 
and consuming their tools. 

They were obliged to aban¬ 
don the attempt, and the 
death of Julian, which 
occurred soon after, put a 
stop to the saerilegiouB 
attempt. 

the Persians be¬ 
gan to threaten the eastern 
possessions of the Homan 
Empire, the Jews of Pales¬ 
tine secretly encouraged ^ 
them to invade that conn 
try* They eagerly wel¬ 
comed the advance of the Persian mon¬ 
arch Cliosroes II., ivho, in A. n* 610, invaded 
Palestine, rose unanimously, joined the Per¬ 
sians, and helped them to conquer Jerusalem, 
then a Oiristian city. Once in possession 
of the city, tliey massacred the Christian 
inhabitants, but were soon terribly punished 
by the yictonous Emperor Heraclius, who 
not only drove the Persian monarch back 
to his own dominions, but recovered from 


alternative of death to unbelievers. The 
Jews were amongst the first from whom he 
endeavored to make proselyte. Failing in 
ids effort, he turned his arms a^inst them, 
and conquered those cities oi Arabia in 
which they were numerous and pow^erfuL 
He intended to add Palestine to hia con¬ 
quests, but died before he could accomplish 
this task. Abubeker, his successor, began 
the invasion of Syria in a, d. 632. He 
overran the country east of the Jordan, and 
his generals defeated the Koman army sent 
to the assistance of Syria, and captured 
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!ijm the provinces of Egypt and Syria* The 
law of Hadrian was re-enacted, which mo- 
h'ibited the Jews from approaching wnthin 
t hree miles of Jerusalem. 

Wliile this conflict was going on between 
the Roman and Persian sovereigns, a new 
and more terrible power was silently grow- 
iug up in the desert. ,Mohammed had 
already proclaimed himself the Prophet of 
God, and announced his new faith iMth ita 
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Damascus in A. D. 634. The whole of 
Syria now submitted to him. Palestine 
was next invaded, and the Roman army, 
assembled for its defence, was defeated at 
Yarniuk, in November, 636. Jerusalem 
was besieged, and surrendered to theKhaiif 
Omar, in A. n. 636. It was made the second 
holy city of the Mohammedans, and Omar 
built a superb mosque*on the site of the 
Temple. All Palestine now passed under 
the Slohammedan sway. 

The Mohammedan rule was fatal to 
Palestine. In A. D. 649 Damascus became 
the capital of the Mohammedan empire, 
and from that time Palestine, which, all 
' through the Roman dominion and down to 
the period of the Moslem invasion, had 
been among tlie-most prosperous and im¬ 
portant of the Roman dependencies, began 
to decline. Islamism weighed the countiy 
down with the weight of a blighting curs^ 
and each succeeding generation saw it sink 
lower and lower. Its cities fell ii^ ecay 
and ruins; its industry languished. Jeru¬ 
salem is now an insignificant town ; Lsesarea 
is but a heap of broken columns, over 
which the sand is drifting. Th® who e land 
bears terrible witness to the latM resulta o 
hlchammedan rule. When the Moslem 
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'JUTERKANEAN FIKES BEFKAT JUXIAK^S ^EFFOUT 
TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE* 

part of the province of Syria, and fared 
even worse than before. 

About the middle of the tenth centory 
Palestine was seized by the Fatimite dy- 


capital was transferred from Damascus to I 
Bagdad, Palestine became an insignificant 


nasty, which 3iad recently occupied the 
Egyptian throne, and remained subject to 
it until the latter part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, when it passed under the sway of the 
Turks, who had overrun Asia Minor and 
wrested Syria and Palestine from the 
Fatimite rulers of Egypt, 

The Turks treated the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants of Palestine with such brutal seveinty 
that the power’s of Western Europe took up 
ai’ms in their defence, Palestine was in¬ 
vaded by the Europeans, and a series of 
wars ensued which are known as the Cru¬ 
sades, the history of which will be related 
in another part of this work. The result 
of the first crusade was the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem and the establishment of a Latin 
kingdom in Palestine, a, d, 1099, Godirey 
of Bouillon was crowned King of Jenisa- 
leni; liis kingdom consisted of the holy 
city and Jaffa, with about twenty villages 
and towns in the adjacent country/* 

The Latin kingdom did not last long. 
The victories of Saladia, in the twelfth 
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century, liaving made him master of Egypt, 
iyria and Ai’abia, lie bent all his efforts to 
; lie task of driving the Cliristians out of 
Palestine. A pretext for invading the Holy 
Load was soon given him, and he entered 
Palestine at the head of an army of 80,090 
veteran warriors, defeated Guj oi Liisignan, 
King of Jerusalem, at Mount Hattin, July 
dd, 1187, inflicted upon him a loss of 30,000 
men, and took him prisoner. Three months 
later he captured Jernsalem, mai’king hb 
victory by the kindness and forbearance 
witli which he treated the Christian inhabi- 
lants. He followed up this success by 
driving the Latins out of every city in 
Palestine, with the exception of a lew along 
tlie coast 

In 1228 the Emperor Frederic IL ob¬ 
tained the restitution of Jerusalem to tlie 
Christians by a treaty with the sultan. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre and Sidon were 
also restored to them, fn 1243 the Tai'tars, 
pressed back by the Moguls, overran Syria 
and Palestine, took Jerusalem by storm, 
massacred the entire Christian population, 
and profaned the Holy Sepulchre, 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre, on the 
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Mediterranean, became the Cliristian capi¬ 
tal of Palestine, and "Svas adorned 
strong and stately buildings, with aque¬ 
ducts, an artificial port, and a double wall/^ 
Its population ivas made up of representa¬ 
tives of every European nation. As Gib¬ 
bon well says, the city luid many sove¬ 
reigns and no government/" A reign of 
corruption and anarchy ensued, almost 
without a parallel in history* The out¬ 
rages of a portion of the inhabitants on the 
neighboring Mohaniinedan villages aroused 
the anger of Sultan Khalil, who marched 


the Sultan Selim I*, and since then has 
been a part of the Turkish Empire. 

In 1831 Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
sent his son, Ibratiim Pasha, into Syria 
wdtb an army of 38,000 men, under pretext 
of chastising the Pasha of Acre for an in¬ 
dignity offered him; but really for the pur¬ 
pose of conquering that coiintiy and bring¬ 
ing it under Egyptian rule. The concpiest 
of Syria was rapidly effected, and Palestine 
shared its fate. The Egyptian ruler now 
resolved to extend his triumphs to the 
wdmle of the Turkish domnnoiiF!, but the 
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against Acre with an army of 200,000 men, 
and carried it by assault on the 18t]i of 
May, 1291, after a desperate siege of thirty- 
three days. Thus the last Christian pos¬ 
session in Palestine passed into the hands 
of the iSIosleins. 

In A. D. 1400 Syria was overrim by 
Tiniour the Tartar, or Tamerlane, who 
burned Damascus; hut his passage through 
the country does not appear to liave affected 
the condition of Jerusalem, which remained 
ill the hands of its Mohammedan masters. 
In 1517 Palestine yielded to the anus of 


European powers intervened in May, 1833„ 
and compelled Mohammed Ali to accept a 
treaty which secured to him the whole of 
Syria, the district of Adana, in Asia Minor, 
and the island of Candia or Crete, in the 
I\Ierliterranean. This settlement continued 
in force until 1839, when the sultan re¬ 
newed the war by despatching his ffeet to 
bombard Alexandria, and invading Syria 
with an army of 80,000 men. The Turki^sh 
army was decisively defeated by Ibraldm 
Pasha at Nisib, on the 24th of June, 1839, 
and the ffeet was treacherously surrendered 
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to the Egyptians without a battle. Turkey j Ali Pasha to accept a peace, by wliich he 
was on the point of being oYerwheimed by ' lost Syria and Palestine, and retained only 
the Egyptian forces, when the European . Egypt* Since then Palestine has remained 
powers again intervened* They compelled ; a part of the Turkish Empire* 

-- 1 i naon H - --- 

BOOiC II. 

THE HISTORY OF EGrYRT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES' 
ENT DAT. 


Bescfiption of Egypt—The YaUey of the Kile— 
The Delta—The Overflow—^Population of Ancient 
Bgypi^The Character of the Egypt!au5—Eeligion 
of the Egyptians—The Gotls of Egypt—^Belief m 
a Future St ate—Embalniingthe Dead—^Classes of 
Egyptians—The King—The Priests—Mode of 
Writing-^The Laws oFiive Egyptians—Establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom by Menes—Contemporary 
Dynasties—The Fourth 'Dynasty—Evidences of 
its Greatness—The Pyramids-Advance of Civi¬ 
lisation during this Dynasty—Conquests—Growth 
the Supremacy of Thebes—The Invasion of the 
Hykfios—Lower and Middle Egypt Overrun— 
The Twelfth Dynasty of Thebes—Its Greatness-^ 
Upper Egypt Conquered by the Hyksos—Destruc¬ 
tion of the Monnmeirts—Expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt —The Eighteenth Dynasty—The 
Greatness of Egyjjt under the Kmeteenth Dj'^* 
nasty—Rameses III.—Decay of the Monarchy 
The Priest-Kings* 



)HE continent of Africa lies almost 
wholly within the tropics* It is the 
liottest and driest of the great di' 
visions of the world* A large part 
of its surface being unfit for human 
haWtation, it is unsuited to^ the 
growth or existence of great nations* 
Egypt and Carthage were the only African 
States which ever attained any importance 
in history. Both of these lay in the porth' 
era part of the contineut, and within the 
limits of the northern temperate ^oue. 


Egypt occupies the extreme eastern part 
of the Mricau continent, from the Medi¬ 
terranean on the north to latitude 24^ on 
the south, and from the Ked Sea on the 
east, to tbe Libyan, or Great Desert, on the 
west. The region known as Nubia lies 
south of Egypt* Through the centre of 
Egypt, from south to north, flows the Nile, 
Its only river. The valley of the Nile con¬ 
stitute the only fertile portion of the coun¬ 
try, and is really Egypt, so tlmt Herodotus 
was quite right when he said, '‘All Egypt 


is the gift of the Nile*^* About ninety 
miles from the sea the river divides itself 
into three distinct channels, called the 
Canobic, the Sebennytie, and the Pelusaio 
branches, which enclose a fertile region 
knowm as the Delta, from its resemblance 
in shape to the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet. The average breadth of the 
Nile valley, from Cairo to the First Cataract, 
does not exceed fifteen miles* The land in 
this valley is of the best quality, and the 
Delta is one of the most fertile re^ons in 
the world* The richness of the soO is due 
to the annual overflow of the Nile, which 
begins in June and lasts until December, 
In ancient times the Delta was thickly 
studded with cities of note* The mon 
important cities of the kingdom, however, 
lay within the narrow valley* These were, 
Memphis, just above the apex of the 
Delta, and Thebes, situated in about lati¬ 
tude 25^ 3r N, 

The population of ancient Egypt is 
known to have been at least five millions, 
and may have been greater* The country 
was originally peopled from Asia by a 
branch of the Hamitic race, the descendants 
of Mizraim. The general character of the 
Egyptians was mild; their manners were 
pdished; and they Avere naturally obedieut 
and religious* They were cleanly in their 
habits and food, and consequently healthy. 

The religion of the ancient Egyptians 
was an exceedingly complicated, and in 
many respects a revolting system, at the 
base of which, however, they held to a 
grand faith. They regarded God as one, 
unrepresented, indivisible* This Avas the 
fundamental doctrine of their faith. They 
held that the deity manifested himself in 
difTerent forms, each representing his at¬ 
tributes. For each and all of these attri¬ 
butes he possessed a name, which to the 
priests and the educated were but the 
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nuanifestations of one God* To the people 
they became so many separate divinities. 
The priests kept their religion concealed 
from the common people, ■wlioni they re¬ 
garded as too ignorant to uuderstand it, 
and suffered the growth of the polytheism 
which came in time to be regarded, espe¬ 
cially by strangers, as the national religion* 
The people recognized eight gods of the first 
order twelve of the second; and seven of 
the third* The sun and the moon were 
worshipped* Some portion of the divine 
liie was supposed to reside in animals. 


was embalmed. It must not be supposed 
that every animal of each species was 
sacred* A few only were set apart, main- 
tamed at the expense of the state, and 
served by persons of the highest rank* 
The educated regarded these animals as 
only the representatives of their deities; to 
the common people they were real gods. 
The same animals were not held sacred in 
ail parts of the kingdom. The >vorship of 
the hippopotamus was confined to the 
Papferais nome. The iiihahitants of Thebes 
worshipped the crocodile, but in the other 



EMBALMING THE BODY OF A.H EGYPTIAN KING* 


Hence arose the system of animal worship 
wliich appeared so strange and ludicrous to 
ihe Greeks and Komans. “ The god was 
represented under the figure of the animal, 
or more often by that strange conjunction, 
peculiar to Egypt, of the head of the ani¬ 
mal with a human body,** The bull, the 
cow\ the ram, the cat, the ape, the croco¬ 
dile, hippopotamus, hawk, ibis, scarabieus, 
were each worshipped. Each of the sacred 
animals was kept and carefully tended dur¬ 
ing its life in the temple of the god to whom 
it was sacred* Upon its death its body 


provinces it was hunted as a dangerous 
animal. 

The chief god of Egypt was Amen-Ra 
(Amen, the sun). With him were asso¬ 
ciated Maut,the divine mother j and Chons, 
the son of Amen. Amen was regarded as 
the father of all the gods* The ritual dis¬ 
tinctly says, “Amen-Ra is the creator of his 
members; they become the other gods who 
are associated with him.” But of ail the 
triads," says Lenormant, ^"the one most 
closely related to humaiiity in external form 
and worship, although the conception was 
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one of the most exalted, was that of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horns, who were objects of imi- 
versal worship ia all |>arts of Egypt. 
They were said to be the issue of the god 
Set, the persomfication of the earth, aud of 
the goddess Nut, the vault of heaven. 
Osiris, said the tradition, had manifested 
himself to men, and had reigned in Egypt.” 
Osiris was believed to have been slain m a 
contest with Set. He at length raised him¬ 
self by his own power, and with the aid of 
his son, Horus, triumphed over Set From 
that moment Osiris became the ruler of the 
future world, and the rewwder of good and 
punisher of evil. 

The Egyptians believed in a future state, 
in which the rewards and punishments 
were the consequences of the acts of the 
individual in this life. The souls of the 


to the solemn tribunal of the gods, on which 
were seated Osiris and forty-two other 
gods. The soul was placed in one of the 
scales of a balance, held by Horns and 
Anubis, and weighed against the image of 
justice. The result was recorded by the 
god Thoth, and settled irrevocably the fate 
of the soul. If found guilty of inexcusa¬ 
ble faults, the soul was doomed to punish¬ 
ment and annihilation. If found perfect 
and just, it was required to pass through 
many trials to atone for the fa*iilts which 
were inseparable from its nature in life. 
In these trials it was sustained by the aid 
of Osiris, through whose power it was 
fioally to he raised in the general resurrec¬ 
tion. 

The belief in a future state gave rise to 
the practice of embalming the dead. The 
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wicked were condemned to return to earth, 
and after undergoing every form of torture, 
were obliged to inhabit the bodies of the 
lower animals for a certain period, when 
they were amiihilated. Death put an end 
to all distinctions that had prevailed in life. 
The king and the slave were subject to the 
same rme. Before his body could be 
buried with his fathers, the record of his 
life had to be submitted to a tribunal of 
forty-two judges. If found worthy of 
banal, the body was carried across the sa¬ 
cred lake, of which each nome or province 
had one, and was buried. If unworthy of 
such honor, the body was returned to the 
friends of the deceased, and buried usually 
on the side of the lake opposite the resting 
place of the just. The body thus dispopd 
of, the soul entered upon a long and trying 
journey, during which it was engaged iu 
prayers and confessions. This journey led 


mummy was carefully guarded from injury 
in order that the soul, upon its return to 
the body at the end of all things, might 
find its former habitation fit for its recep- 
tion. 

The Egyptians were divided into classes 
or ranks, distinguished by occupations. 
Modern writers generally reckon three 
classes, viz.: priests, soldiers, and husband¬ 
men ; the last being subdivided into gar¬ 
deners, boatmen, artisans of all kinds, aud 
shepherds. The king was the head of both 
the religious and political systems. His 
title was Phrah (called Pharaoh in the 
Bible), signifying the sun. He was the 
representative of the deity, and his person 
was sacred. He presided over the sacn^e 
and poured out libations to the gods. He 
was governed in every act, almost in his 
thoughts, by the minute requirements ot 
the sacred books, all of which were de* 
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signed to make him worthy of his high 
station. At his death his embalmed body 
was placed in view of the people, the 
meanest of whom was free to bring and 
sustain a charge of unworthiness against 
him. If the accusation was proved, the 
body of the king was excluded from burial 
with his ancestors. 

The priestly class ranked next to the 
king. They were governed by severe rules, 
which bound them to temperance and 
cleanliness* They were tlie masters of all 
the learning of the Egyptians, and had 
charge of the secular education as well as 
tile religious training of the sovereign. 
Their power over the people was absolute, 
and was heightened by their proficiency in 
the physical sciences, which enabled them 
to arouse the superstitious fears of the 
masses by their skilful optical delusions. 
They claimed authority to admit men to 
or exclude them from the unseen world. 
They were, from very ancient times, tlie 
nhysicians of the eastern world, the prac- 


has said that “ Egypt was the source of all 
good government.*' Perjury was regarded 
as the greatest of crimes—an offence against 
the gods and men—and was punished with 
death. To see a man struggling for his 
life with an assassin, and to fail to assist 
him, was also a capital crime. Should the 
witness be unable to render assistance, he 
was bound to denounce the assailant to the 
lawful authorities. A person bringing a 
false accusation against another was pun¬ 
ished as a calumniator. Every Egyptian 
was bound to de^josit with the authorities a 
written statement of his means of subsist¬ 
ence ; he who made a false declaration, or 
pursued an illegal calling, was put to death. 
Wilful murder was punished by the death 
of the offender, A pregnant woman could 
not be executed until after the birth of her 
child. A judge who condemned an inno¬ 
cent person to death was guilty of murder, 
and was punished accordingly. The soldier 
who deserted his ranks, or disobeyed his 
orders, was punished with infamy, not with 
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rice of embalming the dead enabling them 
CO study the efleets of the various diseases 
upon the human system. Their knowledge 
was crude, but superior to that of other 
nations of the time. The Nile valley fur¬ 
nished them with an unlimited supply of 
medicines. 

The military class ranked next to the 
priests and enjoyed many privileges, among 
which was exemption frora taxation. When 
not on duty, the troops were allowed to 
remain on and cultivate their own lands. 

The mode of writing practised by the 
Egyptians consisted of a series of ideo¬ 
graphic signs and symbols, which the 
Greeks teVmed hieroglyphics, or “sacred 
sculpture/' Neither the Greeks nor Eo- 
mans 'ev«r learned to deeiplier these signs. 
Modern scholars have succeeded by their 
researches in finding the key to them, and 
they are now easily read. 

The laws of Egypt were remarkable, and 
afford an indisputable evidence of the high 
civilizatiou enjoyed by the people. Bossuet 


death; but could by any subsequent gallant 
conduct regain his lost honor. Making 
counterfeit mouey, false weights, scaiea, or 
measures, falsifying public records, or forg¬ 
ing documents w^ere crimes punishable with 
the loss of both hands. A man found guilty 
of offering violence to a free woman was 
condemned to mutilation. Adultery was 
punished, in a man, by a thoi^sand blows 
with a stick; in a woman, by the loss of 
her nose. The property of a man could be 
seized for debt, but not his person; and the 
debt was null if the debtor s^vore tliat he 
owed nothing to a creditor who was without 
a bond. The interest was never allowed to 
amount to more than the principal. 

The known history of Ep^pt extends 
back to a very remote period. Modern 
writers differ as to the full measure of its 
antiquity. One school—the French—with 
M. Mariette at its head, fix the establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy at about 5000 B. c. 
Other writers, such as Bunsen, place this 
event about B, c. 3906. The English 
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Egyptologers regard b, C. 2700 as the 
period of the establishment of the mon¬ 
archy. This last view is accepted herej and 
forms the basis of this narrative, 

Egypt was originally divided into a num¬ 
ber of nomes or petty states, independent 
of each other* The stronger gradually ab¬ 
sorbed the weaker. This process of consol¬ 
idation finally resulted in the establishment 
of the kingdom named in history. In b* c. 
2700 Menes established the first kingdom 
at This, in upper Egypt, and founded the i 
First Dynasty mentioned by Manetho. He * 
conquered and im¬ 
proved lower 
Egypt, and built 
Memphis* There 
were six kings of 
this dynasty. 

The Third Dy¬ 
nasty reigned at 
Memphis, and its 
nine kings were 
contemporary with 
those of the First, 
after Menes. 
first of these kings, 

Necberophes, is 
said to have con¬ 
quered Libya, and 
the last Sephuris 
is believed to have 
subdued the tribes 
of the Sinai Penin¬ 
sula* 

The Second, 

Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties reigned 
simultaneously; the 
Second at Tfiis, in 
middle Egypt; the 
Fourth at Mem- 
phis, in lower 
Egypt; and the 

Fifth at Elephantine, in upper Egypt. 
Of these the Memphite Dynasty was the 
most powerful. It is possible that the kings 
of the Second and Fifth Dynasties were 
connected with those of the Fourth by 
blood, and held their respective crowns 
by permission of the Memphite sover- 
eigns- 

The Fourth Dynasty was established at 
Memphis about b, c. 2440. It consisted of 
eight kings, and has left proof oi its great¬ 
ness in the immense structures of stone with 
which it covered middle Egypt, between the 
Libyan biotin tains and the Jfile, the chief 


of w'hich were the Pyramids. The founder 
of the dynasty wa^ Boris (Shure), who 
built the northern Pyramid of Abousir, on 
the blocks of which his name has been 
found. The second king was Suphis I, 
(Shufu), the Cheops of Herodotus. He 
built the Great Pyramid.'* He was as¬ 
sisted in this work by Suphis II. (Non- 
Shufu), who reigned conjointly with him, 
and survived him three years* These two 
kings oppressed the people very greatly 
and despised the gods. They compelled 
the people to undergo the severest labors in 
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their public works, closed the temples, and 
put a stop to the worship of the gods* 
Herodotus says tiiat the construction of the 
Great Pyramid'" consumed thirty years, 
and required the labor of 100,000 men, 
who were relieved every three montlis. 
The king intended it for his tomb* The 
great Sphinx, at Gisseh, is also attributed by 
some writers to this reign. Mencheres, the 
fourth king, was perhaps the son of Suphis 
I. He built the Third Pyramid, which 
contained his sarcophagus. The fifth king 
was Ratoises; the sixth Bichens; the 
seventh Sebercheres; and the eighth was 
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Thamph th is. The dynasty extended through 
a period of 221 years. 

During the existence of the Fourth 
Dy misty, Egypt exhibited a civilization of 
a very advanced character. The guarry- 
ingj transportation* raising, and putting in 
place the huge blocks of stone of which the 
pyramids are constructed show a high de¬ 
gree of mechanical science. Each pyramid 
is located so as to face exactly the cardinal 
points of the compass, to accomplish which 
required considerable mathematical knowl¬ 
edge. The monuments show that writing 
had acquired a degree of perfection which 
indicates loixg use. Tire reed pen and the 
inkstand are among the hieroglyphics em¬ 
ployed, and the scribe appears pen iu hand 
in the paintings on the tombs, making notes 


Magharah and Sarabit el Khadira, Profes¬ 
sor Palmer, of the British Sinai Survey 
(a. d. 1868^9), found inscriptions extend¬ 
ing from the Third to the Eighteenth and 
Twentieth dynasties, showing that for long 
ages these mines were a constant source of 
revenue to Egypt 

The Fourth Dynasty was succeeded at 
Memphis by the Sixth Dynasty about b. c. 
2220. The Second Dynasty continued to 
reign at This or Abydns, and the Fifth at 
Elephantine. Two new dynasties —the 
Ninth and Eleventh—arose at Heracleopo- 
lis and Thebes, and Egypt was divided into 
five kingdoms. Memphis lost its pre-emi¬ 
nence, and Thebes slowly became the most 
powerful. Thus weakened and divided, 
the country became the prey of the nomad 
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on linen or pai>yrus. The drawing of 
human and animal figures is fully equal, if 
not superior, to that of later times, and the 
trades represented are nearly the same as 
are found under the Kammesside kings. 
Altogether it is apparent that the Egyptians 
of the Pyramid period were not just emerg¬ 
ing out of barbarism, but were a people 
who had made very considerable progress 
in the arts of life.” the country was divided 
into noraes or provinces, each of which had 
its governor. The priestly and military 
classes were distinct, and were charged with 
about the same duties as iu later times. 
Soris, the first king of the dynasty, took 
possession of the Peninsula of Sinai, aod 
established there colonies of Egyptians for 
the purpose of working the copper and tur¬ 
quoise mines of that region, Iu Wady 


tribes of Syria aod Arabia, which iiivadeil 
Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez about b. a 
2080, or perliaps a little later. These were 
the Hyksos or Shepherd kings. They suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering Egypt from the sea 
to latitude 29^ 30' N. They carried on 
their conquest iu the cruellest manner; 
they burned the cities, razed the temples to 
the ground, slew the male inhabitants, and 
made slaves of the women and children. 
Their power was thus established over lower 
and a part of midd le Egypt. They fou nded 
two dynasties, which tliere is reason to be¬ 
lieve were contemporary. One of Aese— 
the Fifteenth—reigned at Memphis; the 
other—the Sixteenth—either in the Delta 
or at Avaris. The remainder of Egypt 
continued iu the hauci^of native dynasties. 
The Ninth, reigning at Heracleopolis, held 
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the Faioom and the 'Nile Yalle}=^ as far to 
the south as Hermopolis; the Fifth contin¬ 
ued to hold upper Egypt, reigning at Ele¬ 
phantine. A new kingdom sprang up at 
Xois, in the Delta, in the yery heart of the 
conquests of the Hyksos, under the Four¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and maintained its inde¬ 


period of IGO years. During their rule the 
dynasties of Heracleopoiis and Elephantine^ 
though continuing to govern, became de¬ 
pendent upon Thebes. Their power also 
extended over Heliopolis, below Memphis* 
and they held the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
made war against the Arabians and Ethio' 
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pendeoce during the whole period of the 
Shepherds^ ascendency. 

Under the vigorous rule of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Thebes increased rapidly in power 
and prosperity. This dynasty included six 
kings and one queen, who was the last of 
her line. Their conlbioed reigns covei'ed a 


pians. Amun-mdie III. (the Maris, or 
Loemaris, of Manetho, and the Mceris of 
Herodotus) built the Labyrinth in t.ie 
Faioom. This superb and gigantic tempie 

contained 3,000 rooms, 1,500 of which were 
itndergronntl, and was the recei>taeJe oi the 
mummies of kings and of the sacred crotso* 
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diles* Herodotus says: “The roof was 
throughout of stoue like the walls, aud Uie 
walls were carved all over with figures* 

Every court surrou tided with a colon¬ 

nade, which was built of white stones ex¬ 
quisitely fitted together/^ The same king 
constructed Lake Mceris, also in the 
Faioom. Sesortasen L erected numerous 
temples and an obelisk* Architecture and 
the arts flourished; canals were constructed 
for the purposes of irrigation, and upper 
Egypt seemed to increase in power and 
prosperity in proportion to the oppression 
and degradation of the lower country under 
the rude Hyksos. 

The Thirteenth (Theban) Dynasty lost 
all that the Twelfth had won. They were 
attacked by the Shepherd kings, driven 
from their kingdoms and forced to tal:e i est pcrtection 



RUINS OF THKBES—UPPER EGYP^’, 

refuge in Ethiopia* The Hyksos then occu¬ 
pied upper Egypt, aud destroyed the monu¬ 
ments of the Twelfth Dynasty* Thus their 
authority was supreme over all Egypt about 
B* c. 190(1 It lasted until about b.c* 1525* 

The Theban monarehs most likely returned 
to their own country, and regained their 
crowns as the tributaries of the Hyksos* 

The other native kingdotns appear to have 
lexisted on the same conditions* The 
Seventh aud Eighth Dynasties of Memphis, 
the Tenth of HeracleopoUs, and the Seven¬ 
teenth Shepherd Dynasty belong to this 
period, which is the darkest part of Egyptian 
history. The Hyksos destroyed the monu- 
inents of their predecessors and left none of 
their own, so that we have no record of 
their history* For nearly 300 years the 
names of their kings are uuknown to us* 


It is believed that Joseph and the family of 
Jacob came into Egypt during the reign 
of one of the kings of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty* 

The Eighteenth Dynasty began to reign 
at Thebes about b* C* 1525* Its founder 
was Amosis, or Ames or Aahmes* Thebes 
had now regained her power, and under 
Amosis the Shepherd kings were driven 
out of Egypt, across the isthmus into Asia* 
The country, thus released from its foreign 
oppressors, became a single centralized 
monarchy, with Thebes as its capital* 
Egypt now entered on the most flourishing 
period of its history, which continued 
through the reigns of this and the Nine¬ 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties* During 
this period Egyptian art attained its higli- 
Thebes reached the height 
of its splendor. Its 
great temple-palaces and 
obelisks belong to thk 
period. Aggressive wars 
marked these reigns, and 
the conquering arms of 
Egypt were carried into 
^ Ethiopia, Arabia, Syria, 

and even beyond the 
Euphrates* 

The first king of the 
I Eighteenth Dynasty 
Amosis, He reigned 
^ twenty-six years* His 
successor was Amnnopk 
""I I-i "who married the 
§ widow of Amosis, aud 
reigned twenty-one years. 
She was a Theban prin¬ 
cess of Ethiopian blood, 
and is called “ the good, glorious w'oinan**^ 
Thothmes I* was the third king* He won 
great victories over the Ethiopians, and re¬ 
duced the Canaanites of Palestine—^most 
likely the Philistine inhabitants of the great 
maritime plain—to submission. He even car¬ 
ried his conquests across the Euphrates into 
Mesopotamia, He reigned twenty-one years, 
and after his death bis daughter Amen-aet 
(Amensis) became regent for his infant 
sons* She reigned seventeen years* To 
her reign belong the two gigantic obelisks* 
one of which still stands among the ruim< 
of Karnak* Her reign was brilliant and 
successful, and terminated with her life* 
She was succeeded by her brother, Thothmes 
III*, ^vho had been of age for some years, 
Thothmes II* having died during his in¬ 
fancy* He reigued for upwards of forty 
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years, aiid carried on wars in Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Syria, and western Mesopotamia* 
He built tnagnificent palaces and temples 
at Thebes, Karnak, Jlemphis, Heliopolis, 
^ptos, and other places* Amunoph II*, 


his SOB, the sixth king, was associated with 
him shortly before his death, and succeeded 
him* Amunoph's reign was short and un¬ 
eventful. He was succeeded by his son 
Tliotlimes IV., who is believed by some 
writers to have caused the ctjostruction of 
the great SpJiinx near the Pyramids. 
Amunoph IIL, his son and successor, came 
to the throne about n. c. 1400. He was 
one of the greatest monarchs ol the dynasty. 
He conducted successful wars against the 
Libyans and Ethiopians, He w*is also a 
great builder. The two great Colossi, one 
of which is known as the Vocal Memnon,^’ 
belong to his reign. He also caused the 
construction of tanks or reservoirs through¬ 
out the kingdom for the retention of water 
for irrigation. His reign lasted for about 
thirty-six years, and was marked by great 
internal troubles caused by his unsuccessful 
efforts to change the religion of the nation. 
His son Horns, his lawful heir, succeeded 
him, but Ills claims were disputed by pre¬ 
tenders who are thought to have been his 
brothers and sisters, and for thirty years 
the country was in an unsettled and dis¬ 
turbed state* Horus ultimately triumphed, 
and reigned seven years longer, when he 
died. He was succeeded by Eesitot (Rath- 
otis), whose relationship to him is uncer¬ 
tain, and with whom the dynasty ended in 
B. c. 1324. 

In the same year the Nineteenth Dynasty 
was founded by Rameses L, who was de¬ 


scended from the first two kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, but not through any 
of the later kings. He reigned less than 
two years, and was succeeded by his son 
Seti (the Sesostris of the Greeks), a great 
and warlike monarch, who conquered Syria, 
which had revolted after the death of Am- 
uDoph III., and carried his victorious arms 
to the borders of Cilicia and the EuphratesJ; 
He built the great hall of Karnak, and 
constructed for himself the most beautiful 
of the royal tombs. For a number of years 
his son, Rameses II*, called the Great, was 
associated with him in the government, and 
after the death of Seti he became sole king 
(about B* c* 1311). 

Rameses reigned sixty-six years, and th& 
events of his life are so mixed up with fable 
that it is hard to separate fact from legends 
He conquered Libya and Arabia during his 
fa therms lifetime, and upon becoming sole 
king subdued Ethiopia. He built a canal 
from the Nile above Bubastis to the Red 
Sea, and maintained a fleet which some 
writers estimate at 400 vessels in that sea* 
The legend attributes to him the invasion 
of Asia at the head of a vast army, and the 
conquest of that continent as far as the 
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Ganges, but it would seem that bis Asiatic 
wars were confined to quelling the _ 
in the provinces already held by JJigypW 
and be added no new territory to the king¬ 
dom. His steles are still to be seen on the 
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rocks at AdUn near Tyre, and at Nahr el 
Kelb (^Dog River), near Beyrout in Syria, 
He built the Eamesseum (Memuonium) at 
Tliebes' and in his reign Egyptian art 
reached its highest point. He v^^as sue- 
'Ceeded by his son Amenephtbea (Meneph- 
thah, or Merenphtah) who, according to 
some systems of chronology, was the Pha¬ 
raoh of the Esodus* The length of his 
reign is uncertain. His successor was his 
son Sethos II. (Seti), with whom the dynasty 
terminated about b. c, 1219. 

The Twentieth Dynasty was established 


VIH. followed them, breaking the general 
monotony of the Egj^ptian history of this 
period by some successful wars. Six or 
seven other kings followed him, all bearing 
the same name, and nearly all had short 
and uneventful reigns. The dynasty ap¬ 
pears to have ended about b. c. 1085. 

The highest pitch of Egyptian greatness 
was reached under the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Under the Twentieth the military power 
and the internal strength and prosperity of 
the empire declined rapidly. One by one 
its conquests were torn from it in Asia and 
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by Raraeses III, He was a great builder 
and a great conqueror. He erected the 
palace at Mediuet Abu at Thebes, every 
pylon, every gate, every chamber of which 
gives us an account of his exploit. He 
defeated an invasion of the Libyans aided 
by the Tokari, the people from the islands 
or northern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and appears to have fought a naval battle 
with the fleet of the latter. He also con¬ 
ducted a successful campaign in Asia, 
advancing as far as Western Mesopotamia, 
He had four eons, all named Rameses, who 
'Came to the throne successively. Raineses 


in the country to the south of its natural 
limits, “ From its prolonged contact with 
Asiatics, Egypt had lost that unity essential 
to its power. Semitic words had been ad¬ 
mitted to the language; foreign gods bad 
invaded the sanctuaries previously inacces¬ 
sible.” During this period of igeneral de¬ 
cline, another cause of weakness appeared. 

The high priests of Amen, at Thebes, with 
whom that dignity was hereditary, attempted 
to play the part taken in later times by 
the mayors of the palace under the Mero¬ 
vingian Kings of France; they possessed 
themselves successively of ail the supreme 
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fiinctions, civil and inilitaiy, gradually 
iindermiDed the royal authority, and 
aspired to dethrone the legitimate king, 
Egypt thus paid the penalty of the ambi¬ 
tion of the conquerors of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties, The process of 
internal decay was rapidly sapping the 
prosperity of the nation during tlie exist¬ 
ence of the Twentieth Dynasty. The over¬ 
whelming predommanee acquired by the 
priestly class, whose influence pervaded all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, was 
fatal to thouglit and progress of all kinds. 



EOyPTIAX UUMMIEB* 


The people were held sternly to the old 
forms of religion, architecture languished, 
no new Iniildings were erected, art neglected 
the study of nature, and confined itself to 
the slavish imitation of old models. ^ The 
object of the priestly party was to maintain 
all things at a certain set level, fixed and 
immutable. Hence, when the limit of prO' 
gress had thus been fixed, decay set in. The 
later monarchs of the Twentieth Dynasty 
were little more than puppets in the hands 
of the priests. 

About c, a 1086, at the close of that 


dynasty, the Twenty-first began its reign 
at Tauis (Zoan) in the Delta, They styled 
themselves '*High Priests of Amen/" and 
wore the priestly dress. Their rule was ac¬ 
knowledged in upper as well as in middle 
and lower Egypt, but their power was not 
established without a struggle. 

The reign of the Twenty-first Dynasty 
extended through seven kings. This period 
was one of mental and political insignifi¬ 
cance. Ethiopia revolted and became inde¬ 
pendent of Egypt; and all the Asiatic con- 

i uests were lost. The strong kingdom of 
grael was formed by David out of territory 
which had once been subject to Egypt- One 
of the Tanite kings, probably Amenephthes, 
or Osochor, gave his daughter in marriage 
to Solomon—an evidence that the dynasty 
had abandoned all hope of reasserting its 
ancient power in Asia, At the same time 
Assyria, the great rival of Egypt, was 
rapidly growing into a powerful empire 
beyond the Euphrates. 


CHAPTER H. 

FROM THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY TO 
THE END OP THE PERSIAN DOMINION. 

The Twenty-second Dynasty—Eevival of the Mow 
arehy—llubastia the Capital—The Twenty^thirt] 
Bynasfy Remove the Capita! to Sais—Egypt and 
Assyria'at War—Battle of Baphia—Sargbn Sub* 
dues the Delta-^Eppt Throws Off the Assyrian 
Supreinacy, but is Again Subdued—Decline of the 
National Spirit—Fsammeticbus I, Be-establishes 
the Independence of Egypt—Defeetion of the Mili¬ 
tary Clags—Necholi Makes War Upon Babylon, 
but is Defeated by Nebuchadnezzar—Growth of 
Egyptian ComtDerce—E^pt Conquered by Baby* 
Ion—Aniasis Re-establishes the Independence of 
his Kingdom—His Conquests—Egyi>t Conquered 
by Cambysses—Ilia Cruelties—Egypt a Persian 
Province—Bebela Against Persia—Oclius Pun- 
ishes the Eebels. 

Twenty-first Dynasty ended 
with Psusenues IL (Pisham IL), 
B. c. 993, It was succeeded by 
the Twenty-second Dynasty, foun¬ 
ded by Shesbonk I,, the eon-in-law 
_ of Pisham II. By some writers 
this king is regarded as the grandson of 
Pisham IT, adopted by him as his heir. 
Though be styled himself High Prii^t of 
Amen, he was in no sense an ecclesiastic. 
He established his capital at Bubastis, in 
the Delta, Here he gave asylum to Jero¬ 
boam, who had fled from Solomon, King 
of Israel, upon the discovery of his plot to 
divide the Hebrew monarchy. Under 
Shesbonk the Egyptian monarchy expen- 
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enced a temporary revival. He restored to 
it its military character, aod made Egypt 
once more a formidable state. When Jero¬ 
boam established the new kingdom of Is¬ 
rael, Sheshonkjin alliance with him, invaded 
Judah, captured its cities, plundered the 
temple at Jerusalem, and made Judah 
tributary to him. He died in e. c. 972, 
and was succeeded by his son Osorkon I., 
whose uneventful reign covered a period of 
fifteen years. His successor was his son 
Pehor, B. c. 957. The remaining kings of 
this dynasty were insignificant personages. 
The Twenty-second Dynasty came to an 
end in b. c. '847. It was succeeded by the 
Twenty-third Dynasty, which consisted of 
four kings, none of whom were persons of 
note. 

The period of the Twenty-third Dynasty 
was passed by Egypt in contentions and 


established over the Delta, and the Ethio> 
pians were confined to the limits of upper 
Egypt. Sabaco II. came to the throne 
about B. c, 704. It would seem that the 
Assyrians placed the Delta under the rule 
of petty kings, tributary to them. Their 
policy was always to weaken Egypt by 
dividing it as much as possible. 

Sabaco II. continued on the throne until 
B. c. 690, when he was succeeded t>y the 
greatest of the Ethiopian monarchs of 
Egypt. This was Tehrak, called Tirhakah 
in the Bible, and Tarchus, Tarachus, or 
Tearchon, by the Greeks. About b. C. 
669 Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, invaded 
Egypt, and conquered the country as far 
as the First Cataract. He divided Eg 3 "pt 
into twenty small kiogdoms tributary to 
Assyria. The next year, profiting by the 
fatal illness of Esarhaddon, Tirhakah re¬ 
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revolutions. The country was divided 
between various families, and was full of 
civil discords. Nor did this state of affairs 
cease when the Twenty-fourth Dynasty 
came to the throne, b. c. 758. This dynasty 
consisted of a single monarch, called by 
Manetho and Diodorus, Bocchoiis. He 
removed the capital to Sais, another city of 
the Delta. In b. g. 730 his reign and life 
were cut short by Sabaco, an Ethiopian, 
who conquered Egypt at the head of a 
powerful army of his countrymen, and 
established the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, Sa¬ 
baco I. is known in the Scriptures as So, 
or Seveh. He made an alliance with 
Hoshea, King of Israel, w^bo had revolted 
from Assyria, and this drew upon him the 
enmity of the masters of Asia. He was 
defeated by Sargon in the battle of Raphia, i 
E. c. 718. The Assyrian supremacy was | 


conquered the whole valley of the Nile, 
being everywhere assisted by the priests of 
the god Amen as the restorer of the national 
religion. He drove the kings of the Delta 
out of their cities, and re-establishe<l his 
authority over that district. In the mean¬ 
time Asshur-bani-pal, who had succeeded 
his father as King of Assyria, entered Egypt 
with a strong army to restore his authority. 
For two yeai‘3 Tirhakah made a vigorous 
resistance, but was at length decisively de¬ 
feated and obliged to retreat beyond the 
Cataracts, leaving all Egypt once more in 
possession of the Assyrians. The country 
was again divided into petty kingdoms,) 
tributary to Assyria, and remained so for 
many years. A disastrous practice had 
been maintained since the time of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty of employingforeign 
mercenaries in the Egyptian army. These 
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troops cared little under wimt master they 
served, and the army was thus deprived of 
the stimulus of patriotism, and was ren¬ 
dered unfit to resist the Assyrians. In 
addition to this, the national spirit had dc' 
dined so greatly that the foreign yoke was 
less bitter than it would have been a cen¬ 
tury or two earlier* These causes rendered 
it easy for the Assyrians to maintain their 
supremacy in Egypt. 

Among the viceroys established by the 
Assyrians over the petty kingdoms was one 
nanied Nechob. He was either succeeded 
by his son, or he associated that son wltli 
hmi almost immediately after his appoint* 
nient by Asshur*b^uii-pal. This son was 
Psammetichus I* For several years he w^is 
one of the petty 
rulers of Egypt, but, 
at length, taking ad* 
vantage of the grow¬ 
ing weakness of the 
Assyrian empire, he 
threw off bis allegi¬ 
ance to that power, 
about B. c* 632, and 
after putting down 
the opposition of the 
other viceroys, made 
himself master of all 
Egypt, and ascended 
the throne a^ the 
first king of the 
Twenty-sixth By* 
nasty/ Thus Egypt 
pass^ once m ore 
under the sway of 
its native kings after 
nearly a century of 
forei ^ domi nation, 
eiliate the Ethiopian party Psammeti¬ 
chus married the daughter and heiress of 
the King of Thebesj vvhom he had dethroned, 
and BO secured the undivided adhesion of 
upper Egypt, where the Ethiopians were 
still popuiiir. He was a wise and liberal 
ruler, and under him the arts and sciences 
received new life. He constructed many 
great works in the kingdom* He continued 
the practice of using foreign troops, and by 
Ills employment of Greek mereenaries so 
offended me warrior class of Egypt that 
large numbers of them deserted to Ethiopia. 
The number of warriors concerned in this 
defection is placed at 200,000, Psammeti¬ 
chus entreated them to return, but they 
preferred to remain in Ethiopia, He un¬ 
dertook the Palestine and Syria, 


but was arrested at the outset by the Philis¬ 
tine city of Ashdod, which resisted him, and 
endured a siege of twenty-nine yeai^s before 
it succumbed, Psammetichus was also a 
patron of commerce, and did much to eu- 
coumge friendly intercourse between Egypt 
and foreign nations. He was succeeded by 
his son Kechoh, about b* c. 610, 

By this time the Assyrian monarchy had 
fallen, and the powerlUl empfte of Babylon 
had arisen, under Nebuchadnezzar I, A 
contest between this monar^chy and Egypt 
for the control of the world was inevitable. 
It BOOB came. Nechoh continuing the w^ar 
begun by bis father, overran Philistia, de¬ 
feated Josiah, King of Judah, at Megiddo, 
and made himself master of Syria as far as 


the Euphrates, reducing the kingdom of 
J\idah to the position of a tributary* Ad¬ 
vancing to Carchemish, or Circesium, on 
tlie banks of the Euphrates, he encoiintered 
the Babylonian army under Nebiichad- 
nezzar, and was utterly routed, and obliged 
to retire to Egypt, b, C* 604, He lost all 
his Asian conquests, and w'as compelled to 
confine himself to his own kingdom, Dur- 
Dig his reign Egyptian commerce was 
largely augmented. So greatly had the 
number of foreigners increased in Egypt 
that a new class of interpreters sprang up* 
Through the medium of these, intercourse 
with foreign nations was greatly facihtatecL 
The king undertook to reopen the ancipt 
canal from the Nile to the Bed Sea, which 
had been'constructed, as we have seen, by 
Eameees II., but abandoned the attempt on 
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In order to con- 
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account of the oracle which warned him 
that he was working for the barbarian. He 
caused a vesselj manned by Phceniciaia 
sailors, to make the circuit of the African 
continent by sea> They started from the 
head of the Eed Sea^ and returned by the 
Pillars of Hercules {Straits of Gibraltar) 
and the Mediterranean, The voyage ex¬ 
tended over three years, but was barren 
of commercial results, and was soon for¬ 
gotten, 

Isechoh was succeeded on the Egyptian 
throne by his son Psammis, or PsWatik 
IL, B, C, 594^ whose unimportant reign 
of six yeais witnessed an expedition to 
Ethiopia- He was succeeded, b, c, 588, 
by his son Uaphris, the Apries of Herod¬ 
otus and the Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible, 



EayPTlAl? STANDAEBS. 

whose reign covered a period of nineteen 
years. He resumed the aggressive policy 
of his grandfather, besieged Sidon and 
fought a naval battle with Tyre, but did 
not sncceed in becoming master of Phee- 
nieia. He endeavored to assist Zedekiah 
in the revolt against Babylon, but was 
driven back into his own country by Nebu- 
cbadnez7-ar. He also undertook an unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition against Cyr^ue, Kebu- 
ebadnezzar, about b, c, 581, invaded Egypt 
and won some triHuig successes. He again 
invaded the kingdom in b, c, 570, com¬ 
pelled its submission, and placed on the 
throne a new kiog named Amasis, as a 
tributary to Babylon, b, c, 569. Amasis 
reigned forty-four years, holding his crown 
at first as a dependent of Babylon. He 


added to his influence in the kingdom by 
marrying a daughter of Nitocris, the sister 
of his predecessor. Under the weaker suc¬ 
cesses of Nebuchadnezzar, he threw off his 
allegiance to Babylon, and made hLnself 
independent. He adorned Sais, his capital, 
wuth grand buildings, and the monuments 
of his reign are found in all parts of tlie 
country. He cultivated friendly relations 
with Cyr6o6 and the other Greek'^stales, and 
encouraged Greek merchants to settle in 
Egypt He conquered the island of Cyprus, 
and made it tributary to him. Alarmed 
by the growing power of the Persians, who 
had absorbed Media and Babylon, he made 
ao alliance with Croesus, Xing of Lydia, and 
Polycrates of Samos, in the hope of resisting 
the advance of the conquering nation, but 
nothing came of this arrangement He 
died B. c- 525, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammenitus, or Psammatik III,, who 
made Memphis his capital. In the same 
year, the Persian King Camfaysses, the son 
and successor of Cyrus, invaded Egypt at 
the head of a vast army drawn from all 
:>arts of his dominions. Psammenitus en- 
ileavored to drive him back in a pitched 
battle near Pelusium, but was defeated, and 
obliged to shut himself up in Memphis. 
That city was taken, and the Egyptian king 
became a captive after a reign” of but six 
months. In the same year be was put to 
d^th by order of Cambysses, who suspected 
him of a design to regain his crown. With 
Irim perished the Eg)q>tian monarchy after 
an existence of a thousand years as a single 
united kingdom. 

Cambysses remained in Egypt less than 
three years, but so great was his cruelty, m 
vast the destinction he accomplished, that 
the memory of his invasiou was never lost 
by the Egyptians, who from this time de¬ 
tested and constantly plotted against their 
Persian masters, Egj^pt was always the 
most disalfected of the Pei'sian provinces, 
and her eflbrts to regain her independence 
were unceasing. 

During nearly the whole of the fifth cen¬ 
tury B, c,, Egypt remained a province of 
the Persian empire^ For a brief period of 
five years, from b. c, 460 to b. c. 456, a de- 

f ree of independfcce was enjoyed by the 
'wenty-eigiith Dynasty, which consisted of 
one king only. The revolt was suppressed 
at length, and the Persian authority con¬ 
tinued unbroken until B. c, 405, when the 
Twenty-ninth Dynasty threw off the foreign 
yoke, under the leadership of Neferites, or 
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Nefaorot, and established its capital at 
Mendes. This dynasty held the throne 
until B* C. 384 

In the last-named year the Thirtieth 
Dynasty came into power under Nectanebo 
I*," who reigned until b. g. 366< He was 
succeeded by Teos, or TachoSj who^ in his 
brief reign of two years, contrived to stir 
up a general disaffection of all the western 
provinces of the Persian empire. These 
disorders were quieted by Artaxerxes, but 
the Egyptian monarch soon after attempted 
to conquer Syria. He was recalled to his 
own coimtiy by a revolt in which he lost 
hifi crown. The successful leader of the 
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revolt moimted the throne as Neetanebo 
IL, E. a 364. In b. c. 351, Ochiis. King of 
Persia, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer Egypt. In b. c. 346, Ochus re¬ 
newed his attempt, and mvaded Egypt with 
an army of 344,000 men, of which 14,000^ 
were veteran Greek xnercenairies, com¬ 
manded by experienced' generals. Necta- 
nebo prepared to meet him with an army 
of 100,000 men, of whom 20,000 were Greek 
mercenaries. The Greek generals of Ochus 
outmancBUvred the Egyptian king, and 
defeated his army. Egypt was rapidly 
overrun, and Jfl’ectaneba in despair fled to 
Ethiopia. All Egypt now submitted to 


Ochus, who demolished the walls of the 
cities, plundered the temple, bestowed 
large rewards ujDon the Greeks in his ser¬ 
vice, and returned to Persia, carrying with 
him an immense booty- 


CHAPTER III. 

THE GREEK KINGDOM. 

Alexander the Great Conquers Egypt—Alexandria 
Founded and Made the Capital—Greek Civiliza¬ 
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GYPT continued a province of the 
Persian empire until after the 
battle of lasus, when it was con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great, 
who annexed it to his empire, and 
conferred a lasting benefit upon it 
by the erection of the city of Alexandria. 
Alexander spent little time either in the 
conquest or reorganization of Egypt, but in 
this brief period he entirely changed the 
character of Egyptian history and of the 
Egyptians themselves, and laid the founda¬ 
tions of their future greatness and glory. 
He made Alexandria the capital of Egypt, 
and gave to it the advantages of Greek 
civilization which rapidly spread among the 
native population. By this change Egypt 
was brought into constant and familiar in¬ 
tercourse with the rest of the world, and 
commercial pursuits were adopted by the 
greats part of the nation. The Macedo- 
Greek element was to be found chiefly in 
and around Alexandria. In the interior 
the native population continued in language 
and religion the same people they had 
always been, except that they were power¬ 
fully affected in manners and thought, and 
brought more into sympathy with the west¬ 
ern world, by their association with the 
Greeks. They became the willing subjects 
of Alexander and the Ptolemies, and under 
them engaged actively in commerce, and 
began the eultivation of a literature which 
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BOOH made Alexandria one of the most illus- 
trioos cities in the world* 

Upon the death of Alexander, in b* a 
323, the African provinces were assigned to 
Ptolemy Lagi, in the division of the empire 
by the generals* Ptolemy at once took pos¬ 
session of his government, which he meant 
from the first to retain for his own benefit, 
and devoted himself to the task of rendering 
it unassailable* Kelinquishing all great 
ambitious designs he confined himself to this 
policy, and limited his conquests to such 
regions as could be acquired without too 
much risk* His great effort was to make 
Egypt a strong naval power, and in this 
he ultimately succeeded beyond his expecta¬ 
tions. To secure the success of this design 


it was necessary that he should he master 
of Palestine and Phcenicia, as he needed not 
only the timber but the hardy sailor popu¬ 
lation of those countries. After a period 
of alternate success and failure, the peace 
of B* c. 301, which followed the battle of 
Ipsus, confirmed him in these possessions,^ 
His efforts to obtain C}T>rus were unceasing, 
and after a liberal expenditure of blood and 
treasure, he made that island a dependency 
of the Egyptian crown* 

The kingdom founded by Ptolemy was 
an absolute monarchy, in w'hieh, while he 
made no important changes in the ancient 
laws,or political system of the country, the 
power was lodged entirely in the hands of 


Macedonian and Greek officials* The 
standing army was also composed almost 
entirely of Macedonians and Greeks* 

An author himself, Ptolemy was a munifi¬ 
cent patron of learning. He founded the 
famous library of Alexandria, and induced 
the most eminent scholars of the world to 
take up their residence at his court. Under 
his wise guidance Alexandria became the 
brilliant rival of Athens in literature^ the 
arts and sciences. He also adorned his 
capital with a number of splendid edifices, 
the most noted of which were the royal pal¬ 
ace, the museum, the magnificent light- 
tower of white marble, called the Pharos, 
which marked the entrance to the harbor, 
the Soma, or tomb in which the body of 
Alexander the Great was 
buried, the temple of Se- 
rapis, and the hippo¬ 
drome, His reign exten¬ 
ded into the third cen¬ 
tury before Christ, and 
he died in b, c* 283, at 
the age of eighty-four, 
after a reign of fbrty 
years. 

Ptolemy IL (Phihi- 
delphus) became sole 
King of Egypt by the 
death of his father, B* c* 
283* He was twenty- 
six years old, and had 
been carefully educated 
by tbelearnedmeii whom 
his father had gathered 
at the Egyptian court. 
He was a liberal patron 
of science and literature, 
and m his reign Alexan¬ 
dria reached the height 
of her intellectual splen¬ 
dor. He made extensive additions to the 
Alexandrian library, and the minor library 
of the Serapeium Was entirely collected 
by him. Learned men:: were invited to 
his court from all parts of the world, 
and literary works of the greatest value 
were undertaken at his dekire or under his 
patronage. The most important of thpe 
was the translation of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures into the Greek language, by which 
they became the property of the world. This 
work was begun in his reign and was con¬ 
tinued through those of several of his suc¬ 
cessors* This version is known as the Sep- 
tuagint, either because it was the work of 
seventy translatorsj or because it was au- 
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thorized by the Saoheilrim of Alexandria, 
which consistetl of seventy members. In 
this reign also, the Egyptian priest Maii- 
etho composed in Greek liis famous His¬ 
tory of Egypt.” Philadelphua was a muni- 
fioeot patron of painting and sculpture^ and 
adorned Alexandria with noble buildings. 

Ptolemy II. did not inherit his father’s 
military genius, and his wars were conse¬ 
quently not as important as those of the 
preceding reign. The first of these was 
against Macedon for the protection of the 
-Achsean league* He next made war upon 
his half-brother Magas, King of Cyren4, 
who threw oflf his dependence upon Egypt, 
and marched against that kingdom about 
B* c. 266. Magas then made an alliance 
with Autioclms of Syria, and invaded E^ypfe 
a, second time in b. c. 264. The Egyptians 
prevented Aiitiochus from leaving his own 
kingdom by vigorous movements in that 
quarter, and checked the advance of Magas, 
In B. C. 259, Magas was recognized as in- 
■dependeat monarch of the Cyrenaica^ and 
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his daughter Berenice ^vas betrothed to the 
eldest son of Phi lad elpli US- Ptolemy made 
himself master of a large part of the coast 
of Asia Minor and a number of the Cyclades 
during the war with Syria, which continued 
ten years longer. Peace was made in b. C. 
249, and Ptolemy gave his daughter Beren¬ 
ice iu marriage to Antiochiis. 

Under the second Ptoleniy Egypt reached 
the culminating point of her commercial 
prosperity. He reopened! the cahal between 
the Kile and the Red Sea, which had been 
dug by Rameses the Great twelve hundred 
years previous to this reign, and built the 
port of Arsinoe at the head of the Red Sea, 
on the site of the present town of Suez* 
Owing to the dangers of the Red Sea navi¬ 
gation, one port was insufficient, and two 
more, each called Berenice, were constructed 
on the African coast, one nearly in latitude 
24^, and the other about latitude A 

high road was constructed from the north- 
cru Berenice to Coptos on the Nile, near 
Thebe.^. iji extensive commerce was ea- 
9 


fcablished between Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and India, and for centuries it 
flowed chiefly along this route to Alexan¬ 
dria, which was the point of its distribution 
to the nations of Europe. The Ethiopian 
traffic was especially valuable. This flour¬ 
ishing state of trade naturally produced a 
full treasury* The revenues of the kingdom 
in this reign are said to have amounted to 
14,800 talents, or about 117,760,000 (with¬ 
out counting the tribute in grain), a sum 
equal to the revenue of the whole Persian 
empire under Darius 1. 

Philadelphus was not as worthy of ad¬ 
miration as his father. He began his reign 
by banishing Demetrius Phalereus, whose 
only offence was that he had advised Ptob 
emy I. against altering the succession. 
A little later he caused two of his brothers 
to be put to death. He was married to 
Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, King 
of Thrace, but becoming enamored of his 
sister, Arsinoe, who had already been mai- 
iried to his half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
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lie divorced his first wife and banished her 
to Coptos in upper Egypt. He then mar¬ 
ried his sister, to whom he continued pas¬ 
sionately attached, though she bore liini no 
children. He did not long survive her, 
and died of disease in b. 0. 247, after a 


reign of thirty-eight years, during thirty- 
six of which he was sole mouarcli* 

Ptolemy IIL, called Eugertes, or the 
Benefactor, succeeded his father. He was 
the son of tlie first wife of Ptolemy IL, and 
was the most enterprising prince of hia race. 
He abandoned the deiensive policy of his 
father and grandfather, and entered upon a 
series of conqu^ts by which he revived the 
ancient glories of !^ypt and added largely 
to his dominions. By his marriage with 
Berenice, the daughter and heiress ^ ot 
Magas, he became master of the Cyrenaica 
lo a year or two after his accession he made 
war against Syria, to avenge the wrongs o 
his sister, Berenice, who had been divorced 
by ' Aiitiochus, and then murdered by 
LaoiUc4. In b* c. 245 Eugertes marched 
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into Syria and captured Antioch, after 
which he crossed the Euphrates and re¬ 
duced Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Susiana, 
Media and Persia, and received the sub¬ 
mission of the eastern provinces to the bor¬ 
ders of Bactria* While he was thus en¬ 
gaged, his fleet ravaged the coast of Asia 
Minor and Thrace. He was recalled to 
Egypt by impending troubles, and at once 
lost all his eastern conquests, which were 
recovered by the Syrian monarch. The 
maritime provinces, however, were retained, 
as Ptolemy’s command of the sea enabled 
him to hold them. His empire now ex¬ 
tended along the Mediterranean from Cy- 
r6n4 to the Hellespont, and included a 
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portion of Thrace, and many islands of the 
Mediterranean. Towards the close of his 
reign he made himself master of a part of 
the western coast of ili'abia, and of por¬ 
tions of Ethiopia. He took part in the 
struggles in Greece, supporting first the 
AcliuBaa League until it came to terms 
with Antigonus, when he aided Cleomenes, 
of Sparta, against the confederates. Dur¬ 
ing this war the Egyptian fleet defeated that 
of Antigonus, off Andros. Eugertes main¬ 
tained friendly relations with Rome, but 
declined the assistance proffered him by the 
Republic against Syria, He appears to 
have been suspicious of the ambitious 
Romans. Eugertes was also a patron of 
learning and art. He died n, o, 222, after 
a prosperous reign of twenty-five years. 
He was the last of the great Macedonian 
kings of Egypt, and under liim that coun¬ 
try reached the summit of her later power 
and prosperity. His successor's were weak 
and generally worthless. 

Ptolemy IV, succeeded his father. As he 
was generally suspected of mmdering Eu¬ 
gertes, he assumed the title of Philopater 
(lover of his father) to allay this suspicion. 
He began his reign, however, by murdering 
his mother, his brother, and his uncle, and 
marrying his sister, Arsinoe, whom he put 
to death a few years later, after she had borne 
him an heir to the throne. He was a weak 
and shainefiilly dissolute king, and the gov¬ 


ernment of the kingdom was conducted by 
his minister, Snsibius, who was as wicked 
and unfit to rule as his master. This state 
of affairs encouraged Antiocluis III,, of 
Syria, to attempt to recover his dominions 
and to wrest Palestine and Phoenicia from 
was defeated by the Egyptians 
at Raphia, and succeeded in i-egaining only 
the port of Antioch, b. c. 217. This war 
had scarcely closed when a general revolt 
broke out among Philopateris Egyptian 
subjects. It lasted through a large part of 
this reign, and required a liberal expendi¬ 
ture of blood and treasure for its supjires- 
sion. Notwithstanding his infamous ehai^- 
acter, Philopater was a liberal patron of 
learning and the arts, and dedicated a 
temple to Homer. He died at the age of 
forty, B. c. 205, a victim to his excesses, 
Ptolemy V., w'ho afterwards assumed the 
surname of Epiphanes, was the son of the 
murdered Arsiuoe and Philopater, and was 
but five years old at the time of his father^s 
death. He was readily acknowledged 
king, and Agathocles, an infamous and 
incompetent adventurer, a former favorite 
of Philopater, was made regent. He soon 
fell a victim to the rage of the people, to¬ 
gether with all his relatives, and TIepole- 
mus, who was honest, if incompetent, suc¬ 
ceeded to the regency. The alliance of 
Syria and Maced on against Egypt made it 
of the Inghest Iraportaace that the affairs 
of the kingdom should be administered by 
a firm and able hand. A combiued attack 
of the allies stripped Egypt of all her 
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foreign possessions but Cyprus and the Cyre- 
naica. Tlepolemus, feelingRis owm mcom- 
petenee, asked aid of the Romans, who, in 
B. c. 201, sent Jt, Lepidus to undertake the 
management of Egypt! an affairs. Lepidus, 
oy his exertions, preserved Egy'pt from 
conquest, but was either unwilling or un¬ 
able to regain the foreign possessions of 
which she had been deprived. 

Ptolemy V,, protected from the efforts 
of Antiochus of Syria by his Roman 
patrons, was declared of age in b. c, 196, 
when only fourteen years old. He was a weak 
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and cruel prince, and began his reign by 
the mui^der of his honest guaixliaii. He 
was himself assassinated in B. C. ISl. 

Ptolemy VI*, seven years of age at the 
time, succeeded his father. For eight year^ 
the kingdom was well ruled by his mother, 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Autiochus the 
Great. At her death in B. c. 173, the 
power passed into the hands of two corrupt 
and incompetent ministers, who involved 
Egypt in a war witli Antioehus Epiphanes 
of Syria, who invaded Egypt, defeated the 
royal army at Pelnsium, and gained pos¬ 
session of Ftolemy VI., whom he used as a 
tool for effecting the reduction of the entire 
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country. The people of Alexandria made 
the younger brother, Ptolemy Physcon, 
king, and the Homans, intervening, com¬ 
pelled Antioehus to surrender his conquests 
and witlidraw. The brothers agreed to 
reign conjointly, and Ptolemy VI. married 
his only sister, Cleopatra. Then both re¬ 
newed tlie war with Syria. Antioehus 
seized Cyprus, and advanced into Egypt, 
B, c. 168. He would have taken Alexan¬ 
dria had not the Romans again compelled 
him to retire. Four years latei^ the brothers 
quarrelled, and Ptolemy VI. went to Rome, 
w^here the Senate sustained his cause. 
Physcon refusing to accept the adjustment 
of the Senate, a civil war ensued, which 
was finally closed by the capture of Phys¬ 
con by Ptolemy VL, b. o. 155. Ptolemy 
spared his brother's life, and restored his 
dominions. Some years later Ptolerny en¬ 
couraged the rebellion of Alexander Balas 
in Syria as a means of revenging himseH 
upon that country, and aided him to gain 
the throne. Disgusted by the ingratitude 
of Alexander, he passed over to Demetrius, 
and assisted him to hurl his rival from 
power. He was killed by a fall from his 
horse in the last battle with Alexander, 
near Antioch, B. C. 146, 

Ptolemy VII,, Eupator, succeeded his 
father, but ivas murdered a few days later 
by his uncle Physcon, who, by the aid of the 
liomans, became King of Egypt ancl Cyr^u^ 
as Ptolemy VIIL He married his sister, 


the widow of Ptolemy YJ,, and began such 
a series of cruelties that bis subjects fled in 
such numbers that Alexandria was half 
depopulated. He was so bloated and cor¬ 
pulent that he could scarcely walk. He 
repudiated his wife, Cleopatra, although she 
had borne him a son, and married her 
daughter, Cleopatra, the child of his 
brother. His cruelties at length drove the 
Alexandrians into rebellion. They made 
the elder Cleopatra queen, and Physcon 
fled to Cyprus, b. a 130. A civil war of 
three years ensued. In e. c. 127 Cleopatra 
imprudently applied to the Syrian king, 
Demetrius II., for aid, and this act so 
alarmed the Alexandrians that they de¬ 
posed her and recalled Physcon, who, 
profiting by the lessons of his exile, desisted 
from his cruelties. He devoted the latter 
part of his reign to literary pursuits, and 
obtained gome reputation as an author. He 
did not desist from war, however, but, to 
avenge himself on Demetrius for the sup¬ 
port he had given to Cleopatra, induced 
Alexander Zabinas, the son of Alexander 
Balas, to revive his father’s claims to the 
Syrian crown. With the aid of Egypt 
Alexander became king, but, like his father, 
turned upon his patron, who thereupon 
hurled him from his throne and secured the 
elevation of Autiochus Giy^pus, to whom 
he gave his daughter, Trypheena, iu mar¬ 
riage, 

Ptolemy IX., called Lathyms, succeeded 
his father in B. c. 117. At his death Phys- 
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con bequeathed the kingdom of Cyr^nS to 
his natural son, Apion, who at his death 
left it to the Romans. It was thus lost to 
Egypt. Cyprus became almost a separate 
monarchy, being governed at first by Alex¬ 
ander, the brother of Ptolemy, as king. 
Ptolemy began his reign as King of Egypt, 
but the real power "was held by the queen 
mother, Cleopatra, who obliged her son to 
divorce his sister, Cleopatra, and marry his 
other sister, Sel^u6, who was more easilv 
managed by tlieir mother. In b. C. 10 ^ 
Ptolemy having commenced a policy in 
Syria adverse to her own, the queen mother 
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coiupeJJed him to retire to Cyprus, and 
j^Iaced Alexander on the Egyptian throne* 
Soon alter this the queen mother endeav¬ 
ored to dispossess Ptolemy of Cyprus, but 
he succeeded in maintaining himself theio 
as king* 

About the year b* c* 89 Alexander L 
miirdered his niotiier, and proclaimed him¬ 
self king as Ptolemy X* He WiXs expelled 
from the capital by the Alexandrians, ivlio 
summoned his brother Lathyrus from 
Cyprus to resume the sovereignty, Alex¬ 
ander subsequently attempted to regain 
Cyprus, but was defeated, and soon after 
died. A little later a revolt broke out in 
Thebes, iu upper Egypt. The royal troops 
invested the city, captured it and destroyed 
it, B. c. 86, Lathyrus after this reigned 
peacefully until b, c* 81, when he died. 

Berenice, the only legitimate child of 
Lathyrus and his daughter by Sel4n6, suc¬ 
ceeded him upon the throne, and reigned 
for six months as sole monarch. She then 
married her cousin Ptolemy XI., also 
called Alexander II., the son of Alexander 
I. (or Ptolemy X.) He was a proteg4 of 
Sulla, and the marriage was consummated 
in order to prevent a civil war, with the 
agreement that the king and queen should 
reign conjointly, but within three weeks 
after the marriage the king murdered his 
wife. The Alexandrians, enraged at this, 
rose against him and killed him, b. c. 80. 
For fifteen years a period of confusion pre¬ 
vailed, the crown being claimed by a num¬ 
ber of pretenders* 

In B. c. 65, Ptolemy XII., called Auletes, 
or the flute player,^" an illegitimate son of 
Lathyrus, secured the throne. He dated 
ins reign from the death of his half-sister, 
Berenice, hut he was not properly king of 
Egypt until b, a 65* By this time Cyprus 
had become an independent kingdom. The 
first eflforts of Auletes were directed to se¬ 
curing his recognition by, and the frieod- 
shlp of, the Eomans* He was not able to 
accomplish this until b. c, 59, when Caesar 
became Consul, when ha succeeded by 
means of bribery. He had been obliged to 
spend so much money in effecting this that 
his treasury was now empty, and in order 
to refill it he resorted to increased taxation. 
His subjects, exasperated by his debauch¬ 
eries andfluting,'- rose against him, and 
after a brief struggle compelled him to fly 
to Eorae* They then placed his two 
daughters, Tryphoena and Berenice, upon 
the throne* The former died a year later* 


The lator continued to rule until b. c. 55, 
when her father returned under the protec¬ 
tion of Pompey, who sent a strong Komar* 
army, under Gabinius, to restore him. He 
was resisted by Berenice, who sought to 
retain the crown, hut she was overcome and 
put to death. Auletes then reigned under 
the protection of his Roman masters until 
B. c* 51, when he died, leaving his country 
on the brink of the ruin and degradation 
to which he had led it, 

Ptolemy XII. left his crown to his eld^t 
daughter, Cleopatra, aged seventeen, and 
his eldest son, Ptolemy, aged thirteen. He 
ordered that the two should reign con¬ 
jointly and be married when Ptolemy was 
of full age* He left also two other children, 
a son named Ptolemy, and a daughter 
named Arsinoe, who were mere children. 
His directions were approved by tbe 
Romans, hut Cleopatra, unwilling to sub¬ 
mit to any control, quarrelled with her 
youthful husband. War followed, and 
Cleopatra took refuge in Syria. Here she 
met Julius Csesar and so fascinated bira 
with her marvellous beauty that he became 
her protector. With his aid she conquered 
her husband, who was slain in the struggle, 
and was made sole queen of Egypt ou con¬ 
dition of marrying her younger brother 
when he came of age, b* C. 47. In b. c. 44 
she complied with her agreement in form, 
but freed herself by having her second hos- 
hand poisoned soon after the marriage* The 
remainder of her reign was generally pros¬ 
perous, for Caesar remained faithful to her 
during his life* After his death she suc¬ 
ceeded in winning Mark Antony to her 
side, B. c. 41, and made him her slave. For 
the sake of the guilty love he bore her, 
Antony sacrificed honor, ambition and 
power* He abandoned his wife, who* was a 
woman worthy of all honor and had been 
conspicuously faithful to him, deserted his 
countiy, and basely left to its fate the army 
that had stood by him thi'ough good and 
evil report, to follow the Egyptian queen, 
who, when the moment of trial came, showed 
herself willing to sacrifice him to ensure 
her own safety and the retention of her king¬ 
dom, We shall refer to this period of 
Egyptian history in our account of Rome, 
and pass it by now* It only remains to 
say that, upon the capture of her capital by 
the Romans, in b. c. 30, Cleopatra com¬ 
mitted suicide, and Egypt became a Roman 

? rovince. Thus fell the kingdom of the 
^tolemies, after an existence of 293 years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEOM THB BOM AN CONQl^T TO THU 
PRESENT TIME. 

Egypt as a PrnvInce—Literary Splendor of 

Alexandria—Chnstiaulty in Egypt—Deeline of 
Upper Egypt—Zenobia becomes Queen of Kgy^pt 
—^Is Conquered by the Bomans—Rebellions of the 
Egyptians against Bome^They are Unsuccessful 
—^IHocletian Takes Alexandria—Egypt a Ruined 
Country—The Greek Element Dies Out—Rise of 
the Co^s—Persecutions of the Egyptian ChriS" 
tians—‘The Estabiishment of ChristianIty under 
Constantine—The Arian Con troversy—The Coun¬ 
cil of Nicsea—^The Arlans Persecuted—The Fagan 
Temples Destroyed—Effects of Paganism upon 
Christianity-—Cyril^—Murder of Hypatia—^Deso¬ 
lation of Upper Egypt—Conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians—Rise of the Coptic Church—Rise of the 
Jloliammedans—Conquest of Egypt by Amru— 
Alexandria Taken—Egypt a Saracen Province- 
Spread of Islaiuism—Rise of the Fatimite Klia« 
3ifs—They Conquer Egypt—Division in the Mo¬ 
hammedan Church—Al-Hakem—End of the Fa- 
tiniite Line—Sal ad in—Salad in Conquers Pales¬ 
tine and Syria—^The Mamelukes—They Seize tlie 
Egyptian “ Kingdom—Egypt Conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks—Becomes a Turkish Provinee— 


lioarded wealth. Its carrying trade through 
Coptos to the Red Sea was much lessened, 
Auy tribute that its temples received from 
the piety of the ueigiiborhood was small 
Kubia was a desert; and a few soldiers at 
Syene were enough to guard the poverty of 
the Thebaid from the inroads of the Eleni- 
myes. It was no longer necessary to send 
criminals to the Oasis ; it was enough to 
banish them to the neighborhood of 
Thebes.*^ Lower Egypt suffered much 
from tlie uncertainty and want of order 
which followed tlie reign of Alexander 
Sevcrus (a. d. 222-225), and which were 
due to the constant rebellions and persecu¬ 
tions, and the frequent changes in the tm- 
perial power. Famine, until then almost a 
stranger to Eg^^pt, became a frequent visi¬ 
tor, and poverty increased in a marked 
degree among the people. 

In the last year of the reign of Gallienus, 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who had 
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Is Conquered by Kapoleon Bonaparte-Mehemet been tbe ally Ot Itome, 
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Ali—Massacre of tbe Mamelukes—Hia Efforts to 
^lake Egypt Independent—Tbe Greek. Revolution 
—Egypt Rebels against Turkey—Ibrahim Pasha's 
Yictories—Syria Conquered—Interveution of the 
European Powers—Egypt Reduced to its Proper 
Limits—Abbas Pasha—The First Railroad in 
Egypt—The Sues Canal Begun—Ismail Pasha- 
Rapid Advance of Egypt under its Present Ruler. 

JGYPT remained a Roman province 
formorc than three centuries. Under 
tiie earliest of the Roman emperors 
it was, on the whole, %vell ti'eafced, 
w^hile governed with great rigor. 
^ It was regarded as one of the most 
valuable portions of the empire, and was the 
chief source from wiiieh the city of Rome 
drew its g rain. It was governed by prefects, 
and was irequently visited by the emperors. 

Daring this period Alexandria was com 
sidered the chief seat of the learning of the 
ancient world. Its libraries, mnseums and 
rare collections of art made it tlie most at¬ 
tractive place of residence and resort in ex¬ 
istence to the learned and caltivated, who 
flocked to it in such throngs as to give 
character to its society. 

Christianity spread rapidly, Alexandria 
being its chief centre, and the writings of 
the Christian authors began to command a 
respectful attention eciual to that paid to 
the productions of the most learned pagan 
philosophers. 

During this period the population of 
upper E^pt decreased steadily. By the 
reign of the Emperor Commodiis (a, d. 
181-194), ‘rit had^been drained of all its 


the friendship of the empire, routed the 
armies which Gallienus sent against her, 
and marched upon Egypt to add that coun¬ 
try to her dominions, which already in¬ 
cluded Syria and Asia Minor. She claimed 
to be a descendant of Cleopatra, the last 
queen of Egypt, and was joined by a large 
Egyptian force. The attempt was niisue^ 
cessful, howe\^er. It was j'eiiowed upon the 
death of Claudius (a. d. 270), and this 
time with success. All Egypt acknowl¬ 
edged Zeuobia as its queen,and the country 
became for the time a province of Syria. 
Aurelian at first recognized Zenohia as his 
colleague in the empire, and some of the 
Alexandrian coins of this period hear his 
head on one side and the head of the Pal¬ 
myrene queen on the other. Soon after¬ 
wards Aurelian marched against her, de¬ 
feated her, made her prisoner, and added 
her kingdom to the territory of the empire. 
Egypt thereupon became once more a 
Roman province. 

Tbe ])criod of the Roman dominion w'as 
marked by tuunerous but fruitless rebel¬ 
lions. Tlie most formidable of these lasted 
nine years, and w^as suppressed with diffi¬ 
culty and great severitv by the Emperor 
Diocletian in person. Several cities were 
captured and destroyed, and Alexandria 
was taken by storm after a siege of eight 
months. A large part of the city was 
burned, and many of the inlmbRants were 
put to the sword, a. d, 297. Eg3’Ut suffered 
terribly from these rebellions, and especially 
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from the last one. The traffic along the 
Nile was stopped, the canals for the irriga¬ 
tion of the country became choked up, the 
fields were badly culdvated, and trade and 
manufactures of all kinds were nearly 
mined. Egypt, in short, emerged from the 
great rebelfion a very difierent country 
from that which Augustus had made a 
part of his empire, and which hissuccessurs 
had regarded as one of the most valuable 
jewels of their crown. Another change had 
resulted from these internal troubles. The 
frame-work of society had been shaken, the 
Greeks had lessened in numbers, and still 
more in weight. The fall of the Ptolemies 
and the conquest by Rome did not make so 
great a change. The bright days of Egypt 


rapidly in Egypt Since the reign of Gal- 
lien us the Christians had been allowed to 
build churches and hold public meetings^ 
and a number of the brightest and purest 
names of this period were fornished by 
them. The Emperor Diocletian undertook 
in A. D. 304 to exterminate the Christian 
faith throughout the empire by a terrible 
persecution. This persecution was nowhere 
more severe than in Egypt, and large num¬ 
bers of Christians perished in it. It did 
not check the growth of t!ie new religion, 
however, but added thousands of converts 
to it. These criielfeieB came to an end in 
the reign of Constantine the Great, who 
made Cliristianity the religion of the 
empire. The Christians had been united 

during their suf¬ 
ferings, but after 
the triumphant 
establishment of 
their faith, divi¬ 
sions appeared a- 
mong them and 
led to a numlier 
of bitter and even 


sanguinary quar- 
rtds. After Con¬ 
stantinople be¬ 
came the capital 
of the empire in 
A. D. 330, the his¬ 
tory of Egypt is, 
for a jjeriod of 
about three eentU" 
ries, little more 
than a record of 
the disputes of its 
theologians. These 
disputes frequent¬ 
ly led to riots and 
other outbreaks, 

as a Greek kingdom began witli the build- ' and the streets of Alexandria often flowed 
ing of Alexandria and ended with the re- with the blood of Christians shed by Cbris- 
hellions against Gallienus, Aurelian and tian hands. As soon as the quari-els with 
Diocletian. The native Egyptians, both the pagans ceased/’ says Sharpe, ** we find 
Copts and Arabs, now rise into notice, but the Christians of Egypt and Alexandria 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COSTUME, 


ouly because Greek civilizatioii sinks 
around them. And soon the upper classes 
among the Copts, to avoid the duty of 
maintaining a family of ehildreu in such 
troubled times, rush by thousands into 
monasteries and convents, and fiirther 
lessen the population by their religious 
vows of celibacy.’’’*' 

Christianity j as we have said, spread 

* HMoty of by Samuel Sbarpe, vol. ii., 

p. 241. 


divided into two parties, on the question 
whether the Son is of the smne mibstancef or 
only a mnilaT mbdanee^ with the Father,” 
The first of these disputes was the Arian 
controversy, which occurred before the 
building ot' Constantinople. Anus, a pres¬ 
byter of the Alexandrian church, taught 
tfiat the Father and the Son were^ not one, 
but that the Son was a separate being from, 
and inferior to, the Father, and that the 
Holy Spirit w'as created by tlie power of 
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the Son. Alexander^ the Bishop of Alex¬ 
andria, denounced this doctrine, and main- 
tamed the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
A quarrel ensued between the two, which 
became so bitter, and so generally divided 
the people of Alexandria that Constantine 
felt bound to notice it. He rebuked both 
jiarties for their violence, and to settle au¬ 
thoritatively the doctrines of the Christian 
taith, summoned a council of the bishops 
and fathei's of the church. This council 
met at Nic^ea, in Bithynia, in a, d. 325. 
It condemned the doctrines of Aldus and 
put forth the Nicsean Creed as the expres¬ 
sion of the faith of the church. Arius and 
his followers were excominunicated by the 


Paganism received a decided encourage- 
ment in Egypt during the short reign of 
Julian the Apostate. In a. d. 379 the 
Emperor Theodosius I. made an earnest 
effort to root it out. He issued a decree 
that the whole body of his subjects should 
adopt the Christian faith as settled by the 
Nic 0 ean Creed, and ordered that the pagan 
temples should be closed. Alexandria at 
this time contained a large pagan popula¬ 
tion, among which were most of the learned 
and cultivated classes, and the students 
the schools of philosophy. These bitterly 
resented the emperor's order. Theodosius 
went further, and ordered the destruction 
of the idols contained in the pagan temples* 



ANCIEXr EGYPTIAN TEMPLE. 


council and banished by the _ emperor, 
C'anstantine II. reversed tlie policy of his 
father* Athanasius, the orthodox Arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria, was removed and an 
Arian appointed in his place. This was 
followed by a cruel persecution of the 
orthodox Christians. When Julian the 
Apostate became emperor, his effort to re¬ 
vive the old worship of Rome caused an 
outbreak on the part of the pagan mob of 
Alexandria. The Arian archbishop was 
murdered, and Athanasius again became 
bishop. He was banished by Julian. He 
returned, and was banished by the Emperor 
Valena, who appointed an Arian to his see. 
The persecutions of the orthodox were re- 
newed. 


The Christians, aided by the imperial 
troops, broke into the heathen sanctuaries, 
threw down the idols, and desecrated the 
buildings* The great and superb temple 
of Serapis, wliicii had for ages been the 
most famous shrine of paganism, was dese¬ 
crated and plundered, and its invaluable 
library, consisting of 700,000 volumes, was 
destroyed by the Christian mob. The 
pagans flew to arms in defence of theii* faith, 
and several bloody battles were fought in 
the streets of Alexandria. The imperial 
troops, under the command of the prefect, 
at length succeeded in putting down the re¬ 
sistance, and the pagans were driven from 
the citv. ^ 

Christianity was now supreme in Egypt. 
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Theodosius ivas a TrinimriaUj and at once 
reversed the policy of ]us predece^or, and 
displaced all the Arian clergy and ap¬ 
pointed Trinitarians in theii* place. The 
Arians were severely persecuted. This was 
) particularly acceptaWe to the Christians of 
Egypt, a large majority of whom were 
TrinitariaDS, They gave the emperor a 
loyal support, and during this reign Egypt 
was regardeil as oue <tf ilie safest and most 
devoted of his provinces. 

It will be interostiog here to notice how 


a dead body, besides burial, was forbidden' 
by the Bible as wicked, St, Auguatine, on. 
the other hand, well uDderstanding that the 
inimortality of the soul without the body 
was little likely to be imderstood or valued 
by the ignorant, ju^aises tlie Egyptians for 
that very practice, and says thut they \vere 
the only Christians who really believed in 
the resurrection from the dead. The figures 
of the Virgin Mary standing on the new 
moon as she ascends up to Jicavcn, seem to 
be borrowed from the goddess Isis, who, in 



UESTRUCTIOK OF THE VA&AN TEMPLES AT ALEXANDRIA, 


much Christianity, though triumphant ov^er 
paganism, was affected by it, especially in 
Egypt, 'Mt would l>e unreasonable/^ says 
Bharpe, to suppose that tlie Egyptians, on 
embracing Christianity, at once threw off 
the whole of their ]>agao rites. Among other 
customs that they still clung to was that of 
making mummies of the bodies of the dead, 
St. Anthony had tried to dissuade the 
Christian converts from that practice; not 
because the mummy cases were covered 
with pagan inscriptions; but he boldly as* 
serted, what a ver>^ little reading would 
have disproved, that every mode of treating 


her character of the dog-star, rises lieliacally 
in the same manner. The tapers even now 
burnt before the Roman Catholic altars 
had also from the earliest times been u^d 
to light u ]3 the splendors of the Egyptian 
altai's, in the darkness of their temples, and 
had been burnt in still greater numbers in 
the yearly festival of the candles. The 
playful custom of giving away sugared 
cakes and sweetmeats on tlie 25th day of 
Tybi, our 20th of January, was thea 
changed to be kept fourteen days earlier,, 
and still marks with us the feast of Epi¬ 
phany or Twelfth Night. The division of 
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INTBE.IOR OF PORTICO OF THE TE>rPLK AT OENOETIAH, EGYPT. 


ihe people ioto clergy and laityj which was 
unknowii to Greeks and Komans, was in¬ 
troduced to Christianity in the fourth cen¬ 
tury by tlie Egyptians* While the rest of 
Christendom were clothed in woollen, linen, 
the common dress of the Egyptians, was 
universally adopted by the clergy, as more 
becoming to the purity of their manners; 
Minen/ says the Book of Eevelation, 'is 
what is appointed for the saints*'* At the 
same time the clergy copied the Egyptian 


rather blots, upon Christianity, which seem 
to be of Egyptian growth; and the mud of 
the Nile, as Homer remarks, was as fruitful 
of poisons as it was of medicines. Thus 
was brought about what was called the 
spread of Christianity, but what was rather 
an union of the two religions, or a compro' 
raise between the two parties. Wise and 
good men have doubted whether it helped 
or hindered the cause of the religion taught 
and practised by Jeaus/'f 


priests in the custom of shaving the crown ’ 
of the head bald. Two thousand years be- 1 
fore the Bishop of Rome pretended to hold j 
the keys of heaven and hell, there was an i 
Egyptian priest with the high-sounding I 
title of Appointed Keeper of the two doors 
of heaven in the city of Thebes. It would 
be easy to point out other improvemente, or 

•» In the English Bible the expression is, “ for^the 
fine linen is the righteousness of the samts, Bev. 
xIa. S, 


Under Theodosius II. Cyril was Arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria. He w'as proud, 
haughty, bigoted and cruel. He had 
scarcely been installed when he headed a 
Christian mob and drove all the Jews from 
Alexandria, after a fierce struggle m the 
streets, and in spite of the efiqrts ^ 
civil authorities to protect them, A. p. 414. 
The Christians next attacked the pagans. 


t Sharpe’s ffUtory of Egypt, rol. ii., pp. 299. 300. 
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One of the most popular and gifted of the 
l^agan teachers was Hypatia, tlie beautiful 
anii learned daughter of Theoo, the mathe¬ 
matician She taught philosophy publicly 
In the Platonic school which had been 
founded by Ammonius, and her modest and 
womanly behavior, as well as her great 
learning and rare eloquence, drew to her a 
large number of pupils. Being a pagan, 
she became particularly obnoxious to the 
ignorant followers of Cyril, who seized her 
one day in the street, dragged her from lier 
chariot, hurried her off to tlie church called 
Csesar's Temple, and there stripped and 
murdered her- 


EUVrrJAX DA>'CIX0 WO.MiSN. 

The Ch ristians, being supreme in Egypt, 
began to differ among themselves as to cer¬ 
tain articles of faith. These controversies 
grew so bitter that at length a council was 
called at Chaleedon, in a. d- 451. This 
council denounced the doctrines held by the 
greater part of the Egyptian Christiana as 
heretical. The decisions of the council, so 
ih.r from settling the controversy, only em¬ 
bittered it, and the animosities to which it 
gave rise led to several conflicts be¬ 
tween the Alexandrians and the imperial 
troops who were charged with the enforce¬ 


ment of the decrees, and finally so alienated 
the Egyptians from Constantinople, that 
they came to regard the empire as only an 
oppressor. 

During this time upper Egypt had been 
sinking into atill greater decay" It was now 
largely overrun by the Nubians and the 
neighWing Arab tribes, and Christianity 
WiiS almost driven from the Thebaid trrf- 
gation was neglected, the fields were half- 
tilled, the fertile strip along the Nile grew 
narrower year by year, the great buildings 
fell into decay, and the desert steadily en¬ 
croached upon the valley of the Nile, The 
sand drifted in upon the temples, filling 
them up, burjdug the broken or 
overthro’^vn statues, and blocking 
up the entrances to the tombs. Yet 
this desolation was not without its 
compensating benefits. The sand 
drifting over the ancient monu¬ 
ments of the country, preserved 
them from the future masters of 
that region, and saved them un¬ 
harmed until the present age, when 
they are being gradually uncovered 
by learned explorers, and are yield¬ 
ing their authoritative testimony to 
the history of their land. 

In the tenth year of the reign of 
the Emperor Anastasius, A. B. 501, 
the Persians, who had already made 
themselves masters of Syria, de¬ 
feated the Koinan armies, passed Pe^ 
lusiiim, and, entering Egypt, laid 
\vasta the whole of the Delta to the 
gates of Alexandria. They were 
obliged to retire after a iiuinber 
of indecisive battles, but the de¬ 
struction they wrought in the Delta 
caused great suffering to the Egyp¬ 
tians, and in Alexandria this dis¬ 
tress produced formidable riots. 

Under Justinian a change was 
made in the government of the coun¬ 
try. He appointed an orthodox archbishop 
or patriarch of Alexandria, and made him 
also the prefect of Egypt—thus uniting th* 
civil and ecclesiastical functions in one per¬ 
son. The Alexandrians stubbornly resisted 
this change, and attacked the patriarch in 
his church. He in his turn charged them 
with his soldiers, and inflicted such a severe 
loss upon them that they were compelled 
to submit. 

In A, D. 616, in the reign of the Emperor 
Heraclius, the Persians, under their King 
Chosroes II., again entered Egypt and thin 
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time conquered the country* The people 
of Egypt had been so thoroughly alienated 
from the Greek empire that they made no 
effort to resist the Persians, but readily sub- 
mitted to their new masters* 

The Persians did not interfere with the 
religious disputes of the Egyptians* Their 
conquest, however, destroyed the power of 
the orthodox or Greek church* and hence* 
forth the Egyptian or Coptic church was 
supreme in the country* The separation 
was final* “ The Christianity of the Egyp¬ 
tians was a superstition of the lowest and 
grossest kind; and as it spread over the 
land it embraced the whole nation within 
its pale, not so much by purifying the pagan 
opinions as by lowering itself to their level, 
and fitting itself to tlieir corporeal notions 
of the Creator. This was not a little brought 
about by the custom of using the old tem¬ 
ples for Christian churches; the form of 
worship was in part guided by the form of 
the building, and even the old traditions 
were engrafted on the new religion/^ Egypt 
was held by the Persians for ten years, and 
during this time the Egyptians were gov¬ 
erned m civil affairs by a Persian governor, 
and in spiritual matters by a patriarch of 
the Coptic church, of their own choice* 
On the whole tills was one of the quietest 
periods Egypt had known for centuries. 
He radius, however, at the end of this time 
drove the Persians out of Syria, invaded 
tlieir own dominions, and recovered Egypt. 
Tlie orthodox Greek church was restored to 
power, but the Coptic church remained un¬ 
shaken and received the allegiance of the 
people. 

A new power had now grown up in the 
desert. This was the Saracen or Moham¬ 
medan sect, which, commencing with the 
conquest of Arabia under its founder, was 
destined under the successors of Mohammed 
to extend its dominion and religion over 
the greater part of the eastern world. Hav¬ 
ing mastered Arabia, Syria was next at¬ 
tacked by the Arabs, or Saracens, the armies 
of Heraclius were defeated, and by A. B. 
fi39 the whole of Syria was in the hands 
of the conquerors. Heraclius induced the 
khalif, as the successors of Mohammed 
were called, to refrain from the conquest 
of Egypt, by the annual payment of a large 
tr ibute* This was continued for eight years, 
but then the emperor found himself unable 
to tn ake h i s pay m en ts* Th e tri b u te h avi q g 
ceased, the khalif considered himself freed 
from his engagements* 


In A* B* 640 the Arab army under Amru, 
the general of the Khalif Omar, entered 
Egypt from Palestine. Pelusium was taken 
after a siege of thirty days, and Memphis 
fell after a siege of eight months, during 
which it was almost entirely destroyed. 
Struck with the advantages of the situation, 
Amru began the construction of a new city 
on the opposite, or eastern bank of the Nile, 
a mile or two lower down the river. This 
settlement now forms one of the suburbs of 
the city of Cairo. 

Amru found a powerful ally in the Egyp- 



DOOPv AT CAIRO IXSCKEBED ^VITH PASSAGES FROM 
THE ROKAb’- 

tian people, who had been rendered bitterly 
hostile to the empire by the persecutions to 
which they had been subjected on account 
of their religion. The Saracens were every- 

where welcomed as the deliverers of the 
Coptic church. The Egyptians readily sub; 
mitted to Amru, agreed to pay a stip“l®^ed 
tribute, and swore allegiance to the khalit. 
The Saracen army during its march was 
constantly supplied with provisions and 
trustworthy intelligence. Alexandria was 
besieged, but its numerous Greek popiuatioii 
held out bravely for fourteen mouths, in- 
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fliefciiig upon the Saracens a loss of 23^000 
men. At length the city was taken, a. d , 
641, and the Greeks embarked in great 
numbers and fled across the Mediterranean. 
During the next four years the imperial 
forces made several efforts to regain Alex- 
audriuj but were driven back by Amru. 
The conquest of Egypt was now complete. 
It was marked by an act of vandalism 
which has scarcely a parallel in history. 
The great library of Alexandria, which had 
been spared by Amru, was burned by order 
of the Khalif Omar. The precious manu¬ 
scripts were distributed among the 4,000 
baths of the city to heat their waters, and 


khalif, and established an independent king¬ 
dom, which lasted thirty-seven yeai's. It 
was subdued at length by the khalif, aud a 
long period of anarchy followed. 

During these centuries a new Arab state 
grew up in northern Africa. In a. d. 908, 
Slohammed, surnamed A1 Mehdi, or the 
Leader, the chief of the Shiah sect of the 
Saracens, threw oflT the authority of the 
Khalif of Bagdad, aud set up an indepen¬ 
dent state in northern Africa. He made 
himself khalif, or both the religious and civil 
ruler of his new kingdom, ^vhich he and his 
successors succeeded in extending over a 
considerable portion of Africa. This dynasty 
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so great was their number that six months 
were required for their destruction. 

For the next two centuries Egypt re¬ 
mained a province of the Saracen empire, 
governed by viceroys. Large numbers of 
Arabs settled in the couiitjy, and great ac¬ 
cessions to the Mohammedan faith were 
made from the Egyptians. Tiie Coptic 
faith declined, and Islamism took its place, 
so that Egypt gi^adually changed from a 
Christian to a Mohammedan country. This 
period was also marked by great disturb¬ 
ances. In addition to the usual riots and 
outbreaks, several general revolts occurred, 
but were suppressed. In A, D. 868, Ahmed, 
the viceroy, threw off his allegiance to tlie 


became the formidable rivals of the khalifs 
of Bagdad, and assumed the name of Fatim- 
ites in honor of their great ancestress Fatima, 
tlie daughter of Mohammed, the Prophet 
of Islam. 

In A. B. 970, ]Moez, or Muezzeddin. the 
fourth of the Fatimite khalifs, conquered 
Egypt. The time was well chosen, for the 
country was in a state of anarchy, and the 
people were suffering from a severe famine. 
The Fatimite army carried large stores of 
corn with them, and by distributing these 
to the starving people, obtained their sub¬ 
mission to the spiritual and temporal claims 
of the African khalif. A1 Muezzeddin made 
Egypt the seat of his power, Iniilt the city 
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of Cairo, and made it the capital of his 
dominions. Thus Egypt became once more 
an independent and powerful state. The 
Egyptian khalif denounced the Khalif of 
Bagdad as an impostor, and declared him¬ 
self the only lawful successor of the prophet. 
His claims were diligently preached through¬ 
out the eastern world, and a serious diyision 
was thus made in the ranks of Islam. The 
Fatimite khalifa soon added Syria and Ara¬ 
bia to their conquests. Palestine became 
once more the great battle-field of the rival 
armies of Egypt and the east. The Patim- 
ite Dynasty ruled Egypt for two centuries. 

The most famous of these khalifs was A1 
Hakem, who reigned from a. d, 996 to 1021, 
He was either a madman like the Homan 
Emperor Caligula, or a monster of cruelty. 
At the outset of his reign he was a zealous 
Mohammedan, and inaugurated a severe 

J ersecution of both the Christians and the 
ews within his dominion. He compelled 
the Christians to bear heavy wooden crosses 
through the streets, and hound to every Jew 
the head of a calf in memory of their idola¬ 
try at Sinai. He subsequently substituted 
a heavy wooden bell for the calf^s head. 
In 1020 Hakera, who had fallen under the 
influence of Hamza, a wandering fanatic, 
proclaimed himself the incarnation of the 
Deity, and commanded his subjects to wor¬ 
ship him. the name of Hakem, the 

lord of the living and the dead/^ says Gib¬ 
bon, ** every knee was bent in religious 
adoration; his mysteries were performed on 
a raountaiJi near Cairo | 16,000 converts 
signe^l hia profession of faith/* Hakem now 
became a rigorous persecutor of the Mo¬ 
hammedans, as well as the Christians and 
the Jews. He destroyed the Christiau 
Church of the Kesurrection at Jerusalem, 
and a thousand other churches in Syria and 
Egypt, In a short while, liowever, he 
ce'^ed his persecution of the Christiaus, 
and allovred them to rebuild their churches. 
In his civil adrainistratiou, Hakem was a^ 
cruel and meddlesome tyrant. He was con¬ 
stantly interfering in the private affairs of 
his subjects, especially the women, and pun¬ 
ished ail infractions of his arbitrary decrees 
in the most barbarous manner. He con¬ 
demned the women of Egypt to the most 
perfect seclusion, and forbade them to 
appear upon the streets. One day he saw 
what be supposed to be a woman standing 
in the streets of Cairo, in defiance of his 
edict; upon coming nearer, he found that it 
was only a lay figure, made of pasteboard. 


It bore in its hand, however, a card on 
which was a writing accusing the khalirs 
sister of immorality. Hakem in a rage let 
loose his troops upon the inhabitants of 
Cairo, and massacred a large number of 
them. He then ordered an inquiry into 
the morals of hb sister, who, a 1 armed foi 
her own safety, caused him to be assassin¬ 
ated, A, B. 1021. 

After the death of Hakem, Hamza fled 
to Syria and established in the fastnesses of 
Mount Lebanon the sect of the Druses, who 
still regard Hakem as their Messiah. 

The Fatimite line ended with the Khalif 
Ad bed, who died in a. b. 1171. The 
later khalifs were feeble princes, monarchy 
only in name. The real power was held by 
their viziers or chief ministers. The khalif 
was shut up either in the mosque or the 
seraglio, as his instincts inclined him, and 
the vizier ruled the state in his name. This 
led to frequent struggles for power which 
weakened the country very greatly. In the 

I reign of the Khalif Adhcd the contestants 
for the supremacy appealed to the Latin 
King of Jerusalem and to the Sultan of 
Damascus, respectively, for assistance. Both 
of these nionarchs were hostile to the Egyp¬ 
tian khalifate, and each responded to the 
appeals made to him in the hope of over¬ 
throwing that power and adding Egypt to 
his own dominions. The Latin King Al- 
meric headed IiJS own army, but the forces 
of Noureddin, the Sultan of Damascus, 
were headed by the Emir Shiracouh, a Kurd 
by birth, and his nephew Salad in. ^ Three 
successive expeditions made Shiracouh 
master of Egypt. The conqueror was then 
invested by the Khalif Adhed 'with^ the 
office of Grand Vizier of Egypt. He lived 
only Wo months after this, and, while he 
accepted the office conferred upon him by 
Adhed, always styled himself the subject 
of Noureddia and his lieutenant in Egypt. 
At his death he was succeeded by his 
nephew Sakdin, who was generally sup¬ 
posed to be wanting in talent, and too 
much addicted to pleasure to have much 
authority in the army. Adhed hoped that 
Saladinb weakness would enable him to 
regain his lost power, and for ^ 
seemed that he would succeed. Saladins 
true nature now awoke, however, and he 
soon made himself master of the Egyptian 

khalif. , « 1 ^ 

Konreddin now ordered Saladm to 
an end to the Fatimite khalifate; but i^ala- 
din hesitated, as he feared that so bold a 
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step would provoke an outbreak of the 
people. “However, one of his council 
ascended the oratory before the khatib or 
general reader, and offered the public 
prayer in the name of the Khalif of Bag¬ 
dad. Ifo cry of astonishment, no burst of 
rage and indignation at this offence to 
national principles, broke the solemn tran¬ 
quillity or devotion. In a few days the will 
of the court spread through the country, 
and the people silently submitted to the 
subversion of their altars.” Adhed was 
confined to his bed with bis last illness 
during this revolution, and died in ignor¬ 
ance of it. 

Saladin at once seized the treasures of the 
dead khalif, and shut up the children of 
the latter in the seraglio. He was con¬ 
firmed in his office by the Sultan of Damas¬ 
cus, “ The green silk on the pulpits in 
Egypt gave way to the black ensigns of 
the Abassides, and the schism of two hun¬ 
dred years in the Moslem church was 
ended.” 

As long as Noureddin lived, Saladin ac¬ 
knowledged his authority, but at the death 
of that monarch he proclaimed himself 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, and this usurpa¬ 
tion was ratified by the Khalif of Bagdad, 
the spiritual head of Islam, through grati¬ 
tude to the destroyer of his rival. 

The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem had 
owed its existence to the mutual enmity of 
the Saracens and the Turks. Now that 
Saladin’s usurpation had made these people 
practically one, he began to cast longing 
eyes upon Palestine. A pretext for war 
was soon afibrded him in the violation of 
the treaty between the Mohammedans and 
Christians by one of the Latin barons. 
Saladin rapidly assembled his army, crossed 
the Jordan, aud defeated the Christians in 
the battle of Hatin, a. d. 1187, in which he 
took their king, Guy de Lusignan, and his 
principal commanders prisoners. He fol¬ 
lowed up this success by the capture of 
Tiberias, Acre, Jaffa, Cjesarea, and other 
towns. Tyre held out under the Marquis 
of Mootferrat, but Jerusalem was com¬ 
pelled to surrender after a long and desper¬ 
ate defence. 

This success of the Mohammedans roused 
Europe to undertake the Third Crusade. 
Saladin succeeded in holding the greater 
part of his conquests during the long war 
which ensued, but at length consented to a 
treaty by which he surrendered the sea- 
coast from Jaffo to Tyre to the Christians. 
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He was more successful in other quartern, 
and during his reign extended his power 
over Arabia and a large part of westm-n 
Asia, so that “ at the hour of his death his 
empire was spread from the African Tripoli 
to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to 
the mountains of Armenia.” 

Saladin died in Palestine A. r>. 1193. 
His dominions were divided among his 
three sons, who became Sultans of Aleppo, 
Damascus, aud Egypt. Egypt fell to the 
share of Aziz, and thus became once more 
separated from Syria, During the next 
century Egypt was repeatedly harassed by 
the armies of the European powers U'hich 
took part in the crusades. These were all 
successfully repulsed by the descendants of 
Salad iu. The last of these attacks was 
made by Louis IX. of Prance, in 1248. 
The French king brought with him a large 
and splendid army, and laid siege to Dami- 
etta. After some unimportant successes, he 
was defeated with a loss of 30,000 men, 
and made prisoner, 

Malek Sala, one of the successors of Sal¬ 
adin on the Egyptian throne, bought a 
large number of captives from Zengliis 
Khan, and organized them as his body¬ 
guard under the name of Mamelukes. Po 
these were added Irom time to time other 
captives from the same region—the country 
around the Caspian Sea. The Mamelukes 
were the flower of the Egyptian army, and 
from the first appreciated their power. 
They dethroned the successor of Malek 
Sala, and made Ibeg, their l^der, sultan in 
his place. Por the next 130 years the 
Mamelukes ruled Egypt, making and un¬ 
making sultans at their pleasure. Towards 
the close of the fourteenth century the Cir¬ 
cassians, who now comprised the bulk of 
the Mameluke force, defeated the Turkish 
Mamelukes, and made their own leader 
sultan. For the next century anarchy 
reigned supreme in Egypt. 

In 1485 the Ottoman Turks, who had 
established themselves in Europe, with 
Constantinople as their capital, turned their 
arms against Egypt. The war lasted five 
years, and resulted in the defeat of the 
Turks by the Mamelukes. Selim I. re¬ 
newed the war in 1516, and on the 22(1 of 
January, 1517, defeated the Mamelukes at 
Hidania, a little village between the Syrian 
frontier and Egypt. The Mamelukes lost 
25,000 men in this battle, and their power 
was completely broken. Seven days later 
Selim occupied Cairo without resistance. 
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and leaving a garrison there proceeded to 
overrun the rest of the country, Cairo 
had no regular fortifications, and a few 
days later a Mameluke force made a dash 
at it, captured the city, and exterminated 
the Turkish garrison, Selim now sent his 
best troops to retake the city. The Marne* 
lakes barricaded the streets and occupied 
the houses. For three days they held the 
city against the Turks, but were at length 
induced by Selim^s promises of amnesty to 
surrender. Eight hundred Mamelukes 
gave themselves up, and were at once put 
to death by the conqueror, who then or¬ 
dered a general massacre of tlie citizens, in 
which 50,000 people are said to have per¬ 
ished, The Mameluke Sultan Touman 
Bey waa soon after captured and put to 
death, and Egypt was completely in the 
power of the Turks. 

In spite of the anarchy which had pre¬ 
vailed in the government, the period of the 
Mameluke dominion was not entirely un¬ 
favorable to Egypt. Some of the Mame¬ 
luke sultans were wise and vigorous rulers, 
and Cairo bears witness in its mosques and 
tombs to the zeal with which the arts were 
cultivated during this period. Learning 
and intellectiiai pursuits also flourislied in 
the Mameluke capital. 

Selim I. made Egypt a province of the 
Turkish empire, resolved to divide 

authority among the variety of races in the 
country, aud so to secure his imperial sov¬ 
ereignty. He did not extirpate the Mame¬ 
lukes ; nor did he provide for their gradual 
extinction by forbidding the beys to recruit 
their households with new slaves from Cir¬ 
cassia. Twenty-four beys of the Mame¬ 
lukes, chosen from those who had acted 
with the invaders, continued to preside over 
the departments of the province, and their 
chief was styled Governor of Egyq>t. • , . 
He formed a more effectual and lasting 
safeguard for the Turkish supremacy by 
placing a permanent force of 5,000 Spahis 
and 500 Janissaries in the capital, under 
the command of the Ottoman Aga Kbaired- 
din, who bad orders never to leave the 
fortifications. This force wa3 recruited 
from among the inhabitants of Egypt, and 
formed gradually a provincial militia with 
high privileges and importance. Selim 
placed the greater part of the administra¬ 
tive functions of law and religion in the 
hands of the Arab sheiks, who possessed the 
greatest influence over the mass of the 
population, which, like themselves, was of 


Arabic origin. The sheiks naturally at¬ 
tached themselves, through religious spirit 
and inclination, to Constantinople rather 
than to tbe Mamelukes, and drew the feel¬ 
ings of the other Arab inhabitants with 
them. Selim took no heed of the Copts, 
the aboriginal natives of Egypt ; but it was 
from among this despised class and the 
Jews that the Mameluke beys generally 
selected their agents and tax gatherers, aud 
the villages were commonly under the 
immediate government of Coptic local 
officers.” * 

For the next two centuries Egj^pt w'as 
governed by Turkish pashas. This was a 
period of decay. The country declined in 
population and wealth, and submitted to 
the rapacity and greed of its Turkish mas¬ 
ters with a docility which showed how 
completely the ancient Egyptian and Sara¬ 
cenic spirit had been broken by tyranny. 

In the eighteenth century the Mamelukes, 
who had been steadily regaining their 
power, and who had already attempted sev¬ 
eral rebellions against the authority of the 
Sultan of Turkey , threw off their allegiance, 
and under the leadership of Ali Bey, their 
ablest chief, proclaimed the independence 
of Egypt, A. B. 1763. In 1772 AH Bey 
was betrayed and poisoned, aud the author¬ 
ity of the Turkish sultan was nominally 
restored. This was followed by more than 
twenty years of confusion and civil war be¬ 
tween the various factions of the Mame¬ 
lukes. 

In 1793 a French army under Napoleon 
Bonaparte invaded Egypt, with the delib¬ 
erate intention of conquering the country. 
This danger united the Mameluke factious 
in a solid body. On the 21st of July, 
1798, they attacked the French at the 
Pyramids, but were defeated. Their splen¬ 
did cavalry was almost aonihLlated. Six 
days later Cairo submitted to the French, 
who within a year conquered the whole 
country. 

Napoleon was recalled to France by the 
state of affairs there in the summer of 1799, 
and left General Kleber to hold the country 
he had won. Kleber proved an able suc¬ 
cessor, but was assassinated by a Turk. 
His successor. General Menou, was attacked 
by an English and Turkish army under 
General Abercrombie, at Canopus, and was 
defeated. He was soon compelled to sur¬ 
render Alexandria to the English, and to 

^ Himri/ of the Ornman TurM^ by Sir Edward 
Creasy, p. 149. 
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consent to evacuate Egypt and return with 
his array to Prance, August, 1801. 

Egypt was now restored to the sultan. 
A fresh war broke out between the Turks 
and the remnant of the Mamelukes, and re¬ 
sulted, in 1806, in the appointment to the 
p^halie of Egypt of Jlehemel All, a native 
of Macedonia, who had served with great 
distinction in the Turkish armies, and who 
had recently been the leader of one of the 
contending factions in Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali was a ni,m of great abil¬ 
ity. He addressed himself at once to the 


in a narrow court, surrounded by high 
walls, the victims were unable to ofer any 
resistance. Tliis infamous massacre literally 
exterminated the Mamelukes. 

Mehemet Ali was now free to carry out 
his scheme without interruption. He itab- 
lished his power firmly in Egypt, and his 
armies under his sons conquered the Waha- 
bites, in Arabia, and brought that country 
under his sway. Nubia and Senaar were 
next conquered and added to the Egyp¬ 
tian dominions. Mehemet Ali organized a 
strong army and an efficient navy ou the 
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task of restoring order in his province, 
and did not scruple to use any means to 
accomplish his object. His first effort was 
to free the country and himself from the 
tyranny of the Mamelukes. He aceom- 
plishecf this in 1811 by a stroke of treacher¬ 
ous cruelty. Pretending to be reconciled 
to the Mamelukes he invited those formi¬ 
dable warrioTB to meet him at Cairo. Five 
hundred accepted his invitation, and were 
lured by him within the citadel, where he 
fell upon them with liis Albanian troops 
and massacred them to a man. Cooped up 


European model, and oflScered each with 
European adventurers, chiefly French mem 
Harbom and docks were constructed, and 
manufactures of arms, clothing, and other 
articles w^ere introduced into Egypt ami 
carefully fostered by the pasha. Under 
him the country had once more a firm, if a 
despotic, governmeiit, and enjoyed a degree 
of internal })eace and prosperity such as it 
had not know^n for centuries. In tlie Greek 
Revolution (1821-1827) the Egyptian army 
and fleet were sent to the assistance of thV 
sultan, and did a considerable share of the 
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fighting. Tlie fleet was almost destroyed in 
die battle of Navariuo, in October, 1827, 
ileheinet Ali’s real design was to con- 
s^ert his viceroyalty into an independent 
hered itary kingdom, Im mediately after the 
close of the Greek war he restored his fleet 
on a more formidable scale, and increased 
his army. The empire of the sultan had 
been seriously weakened by the losses it 
had sustained since the opening of the cen¬ 
tury, and the time seemed ripe for the exe¬ 
cution of his design. As the price of his 
services against Greece, Mehemet Ali had 
been given the pashalic of Crete. He now 
demanded that of Syria, but was reflised 
by the sultan. He therefore determined to 
conquer Syria, and a quarrel with the Pasha 
of Acre gave him a pretext for entering that 
country. He despatched an army of 40,000 
men under Ibrahim Pasha, his son, an ex¬ 
perienced and able general, into Palestine, 
and laid siege to Acre, which he also 
attacked with his fleet. Acre was captured 
on the 27th of May, 1832, and the Egyptian 
forces rapidly overran Palestine and Syria, 
The armies sent against Ibrahim by the 
sultan were defeated in succession at Ems, 
in upper Syria, on the 6th of July; 1832; 
at Peylan (in Cilicia, near the imeient 
battlefield of Issus) on the 29th of the same 
month; and at Konieh, in Asia Minor, on 
the 29tli of October, 1832. Ibrahim was 
now master of almost the whole of Asia 
Minor, and was preparing to advance upon 
Constantinople, which must have fallen be- 
' fore him, when the Etiropean powers inter¬ 
vened and compelled Mehemet Ali to 
accept a settlement, which confirmed him 
in his pashalics of Egypt and Crete, and 
added to them those of Jerusalem, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Adana, but which 
left him a vassal of the porte. The treaty 
was signed on the 8th of July, 1833. It 
was a great victory for Egypt, and a 
humiliation to the sultan, and w^as a vir¬ 
tual surrender of all the countries which 
tJie conquests of Selim L had won for 
Tui*key- 

Mehemet Ali steadily pursued his de¬ 
sign of converting his dominions into an 
independent monarchy, and thus aroused 
the anger of the Sultan Mahmoud II, 
Mehemet refiised to continue the pay¬ 
ment of tribute to the porte, and took the 
bold step of removing the Turkish guards 
from the Tomb of the Prophet and replac¬ 
ing tliem wdth his own Arab soldiers, an act 
which was an open repudiation of the 
JO 


authoi'ity of the sultan as chief of Islam. 
Ibis brought the quarrel to a crisis, and 
after some attempts at negotiation the sul¬ 
tan sent a peremptory order to the Egyptian 
ruler to restore tlie Turkish guards at the 
prophet^s tomb ; to make prompt payment 
of hie annual tribute, and to acknowledge 
himself the vaasal of the sultan. Me¬ 
hemet bluntly refiised to comply with these 
demands, and the sultan declared war upon 
his rebellious vassal a, i>. 1839. A large 
and well-equipped Turkish army crossed 
the Euphrates, under Hafiz Pasha, and en¬ 
countered the Egytian force, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, at Nezib, on the 2oth of June, 1839, 
WlLole regiments of the Turkish army de- 
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serted the sultan's standard and w^ent over 
to the Egyptians. The force which remained 
firm was routed by Ibrahim with the loss 
of all its artillery, baggage, and stores. On 
the 6th of July, 3839, a fleet of thirty-six 
vessels was despatched from Constantinople 
to attack Alexandria. It reached Alexan¬ 
dria on the 13th, and was at once surren¬ 
dered to the Egyptians by its traitorous 
commander. 

Turkey was now once more at the mercy 
of Egypt, and Constantinople must have 
feJlen had not the European powers again 
interfered. The English fleet expelled the 
Egyptian garrisons from the Syrian ports, 
and aided the sultanas forces to I'egain pos¬ 
session of that country. Mehemet Ali 
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was forced to restore the sultan's fleet, and 
to witlidraw his troops from Crete and Asia 
Minor. A treaty was signed on the IStfa 
of February, 1841, by which Egypt was 

confirmed to Me hornet Ali and his suc¬ 
cessors in the direct line/but all his con¬ 
quests in the first war were restored to the 
sultan. The Egyptian pasha was to pay a 
certain annual tribute to the sultan, and to 
render him specified military and naval 
assistance on demand. 

Meheniet Ali continued to goyern Egypt 
until 1848j when, being eighty years old* 
his mind began to give way. His son 
Ibrahim was made pasha in his place, but 
died two mouths later, on the 9th of 
November, 1848. 

Abbas Pasha, the nephew of Ibrahim, 
now became viceroy of Egypt He had 
been governor of Cairo, under Mehemet 
Ali, and had been guilty of such cruelties 
that when Ibrahim became viceroy he was 
sent into exile at Hedjaz. Abbas was a 
true Mohammedan, and endeavored to undo 
all the work of civilization that had been 
accomplished by his predecessors. He 
erected palaces and fortresses in the desert, 
and w^ould shut himself up in them for 
months at a time, neglecting his govern¬ 
ment during such abseuces. He abolished 
ihe educatioual institutions established by 
liis predecessors, and disbanded the army 
on tlie ground of economy. He was a bitter 
enemy to Europeans, and discharged all 
who were in the service of the state, and 
eudeavored to drive them out of the country, 
lie refused all concessions to Europeans, 
with one exception, which consisted iu 
granting leave to an English company to 
build a railway from Alexandria to Cairo 
and Suez. In 1852 ihe sultan ordered the 
pasha to introduce into Egypt the Tanzi- 
mat, or fundamental laW' of Turkey. This 
code not only gave greater liberties to the 
people tliaii the Egyptians had enjoyed, 
but also curtailed the autocratic power of 
the .pasha. Abbas at first refused to obey 
this order, but was at length obliged to do 
so. He narrowly escaped being called to 
aecouut by the sultan for his cruelty to his 
relatives, and owed his immunity to his 
liberal use of money at Constantinople. 
He furnished a contingent of 15,000 men 
to the Turkish army during the Crimean 
war, and sent large sums of money to the 
porte, He died suddenly on the 12th of 
July, 1854. He had threatened the life of 
a princess of his family, and is believed to 


have been assassinated by two Mamelukas 
in her service. 

Said Pasha, the fourth son of Mehemet 
Ali, succeeded to the viceroyalty. He was 
a wiser and better ruler than his predeces¬ 
sor. He began his reign by curtailing the 
powers of the mudira and sheiks el-beled. 
He organized a new army and introduced 
a better system of conscription, established 
a more equitable system of taxation, and 
permitted the sale of produce to other pur¬ 
chasers than the government He also 
undertook several important internal im¬ 
provements, among which were the eleans- 
iug of the Mahmoudieh canal, which had 
become a fruitful source of pestilence, and 
the continuation of the railway front Alex¬ 
andria to Cairo and Suez. He also gave 
the first impetus to the construction of the 
Suez Canal, one of the termini of which 
appropriately beai's his name. The close 
of the Crimean war fbimd him with a large 
army, which he used to check the raids of 
the Bedawin and to invade that part of 
Nubia which had not yet been annexed, 
and which lie now placed under his pro¬ 
tectorate. He died January 18th, 1863. 

Ismail Pasha succeeded his uncle Said, 
and coritiiiued iu a more enlightened and 
more vigorous manner the reforms of that 
ruler. The civil w’ar then iu progress in 
America had produced a great scarcity of 
cotton, and Ismail took advantage of the 
demand for that article to introduce the 
cultivation of it into Egypt. He fostered 
this new industry with such care ami dis¬ 
cretion that Egypt is now one of the princi¬ 
pal cotton markets of the world. He was 
the warm friend and patron of tlie Suez 
Canal, which was completed and opened on 
the 17th of November, 1869, in the presence 
of a large and brilliant assembly of guests 
from all parts of the world. By the pay¬ 
ment of a large sum of money to the porte 
he obtained a reversal of the Mohammedan 
law of succession, by which the Egyptian 
viceroyalty is hereafter to descend from 
father to son* In 1866 he furnished a corps 
of 30,000 men to the porte for the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion in Crete. Soon after 
this he voluntarily increased the amount of 
his tribute. ^ Iu 1867 he obtained from the 
porte the right to make such laws as were 
needed for the internal administration of 
Egypt, and to conclude treaties with foreign 
powers respecting general transit and postal 
affairs. He asked the porte to confer upon 
him the title of “Sovereign of the Laud of 
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Egypt/^ but was given instead the title of 
Khedive (substitute, or viceroy). He sub^ 
sequently demanded for Egypt independent 
legislation and diplomatic represeiitation 
abroad* The porte now began to see that 
liis aim was absolute independence of Tur- 
key, and refused his requests. Ismail 
threatened to withdraw his troops from 
Candia, or to take possession of that island, 
if his demands were not granted, and for a 
while a war between the sultan and his 
vassal was imminent It was averted by 
the intervention of the foreign powers. 


which he had contracted for in France, and 
to abstain in future from all diplomatic acts 
and making loans, and to submit his annual 
budget of expense for inspection and ap* 
proval at Constantinople, The khedive 
refused to comply with these demands, and 
declared he would make loans whenever 
and wherever he saw fit. The sultan was 
about to send an ultimatum to Egypt, but 
was persuaded by England and France to 
wait until after the opening of the Suez 
Canal* The festivities were scarcely over 
when the khedive received the ultimatum 



which compelled the khedive to relinquish 
his ambitious designs and submit to the au¬ 
thority of the sultan. 

In 1868 Ismail extended his authority 
over the countries of the upper Nile* In 
the same year he undertook to negotiate a 
foreign loan, and sent invitations to the 
sovereigns of Europe to attend the opening 
of the Suez Canal, These were the acts of 
an independent sovereign, and gave great 
offence to the porte, which ordered him to 
reduce his army to 30,000 men, to recall his 
order for iron-clads and improved arms, 


I of the sultan requiring him to choose be^ 
tween submission and war. Seeing that the 
I European powers would oppose him in his 
efforts at independence, the khedive, on the 
9til of December, 1869, announced bis sub¬ 
mission to the will of the sultan, and for a 
time laid by his plans for independence, 
Ismail now devoted himself to an efibrt 
to bring the country south of Egypt, as far 
as the sources of the Nile, under his authoT- 
ity. He was in a large measure successful in 
this attempt. He was also obliged to under¬ 
take several wars with Abyssinia, in w^hich 
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ie woB geoerallj successful. “ Throug]i the 
other native territories he has drawn a mili¬ 
tary cordon and opened roads for traffic. 

intention is to transform those regions 
into an agricultural district; he supplies 
the ehiefi with seed and holds them under 
obligation to furnish certain quantities of 
produce. Thus he has made their stores of 
ivory,_ gums, hides, wax, gold, eta, more 
accessible; and the railways and telegraphs, 
which he is now rapidly building through 
^ubia, as well as his control over the Red 
Sea and the Suez Canal, enable him to 
secure the wealth of these districts for the 
benefit of the lovver provinces/^ 

These eflbrta to build up the prosperity 
of Egypt won back for the khedive the 
favor of the sultan, and on the 8th of June, 
1873, a firman was granted by the latter 
confirming the privileges enjoyed by the 
predecessors of Ismail, and changing the 
position of Egypt from a province into an 
almost sovereign kingdom. '*Tbe firman 
authorizes the khedive to make laws and 
internal regulations; to organize every 
means of defence, and without restriction 
to augment or diminish the number of hia 


I troops; to contract with foreign po wers 
1 commercial treaties, and others regulating 
the position of foreigners, and their inter*^ 
course with the government and the popu¬ 
lation ; and to contract loans abroad in the 
name of the Egyptian government, with 
complete and entire control of the financial 
affairs of the country. The khedive is 
forbidden to make treaties bearing on 
political matters; he can have no agents 
accredited at foreign courts; the money 
coined in Egypt must be coined in the name 
of the sultan; the coloi-s of the Egyptian 
army and navy must be in no way different 
from those of the Turkish forces; irou^clad 
vc^els must not be built without the per¬ 
mission of the sultan. The khedive retains 
the privilege of conferring military proino- 
tions up to the rank of colonel, and civil 
grades to that of rutiekH-sanie/t only. 
Finally, he is bound to remit every year, in 
full, and without delay, to the Turkish 
treasury, 150,000 purses of tribute.'* 

Upon the commencement of hostilities 
between Russia and Turkey, in 1877, the 
khedive sent a strong contingent of troops 
to Europe for service in the Turkish army. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EI8E AND FALL OF THE CHALD^N MON¬ 
ARCHY. 

Chaldjea the most Ancient Aisiatie Monarchy—Ex¬ 
tent of the Country—Its Geographical Position- 
Physical Characteristics—The Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates—Climate—Ffirtility of Chaldea—Vegeta¬ 
ble Products—Animals—Foundation of the Chal- 
ds&an Monarchy by Nimrod—Charaeter of Nimrod 
—His Successors—The Fourth and Fifth Dynas¬ 
ties—Relations with Assyria—Chaldtea Conquered . 
^ Assyria—The CivOizatiou of Chaldsea—Its 
Cfities—Temples—Commerce—Influene© of Chai- 
d^ea upon the Ancient World—Religion—Food 
and Habits of the People. 

f HE most ancient of the monarchies 
of Asia was Chaldsea. The coun¬ 
try occupied by this kingdom con¬ 
sisted of a portion of the fertile 
district which breaks about its 
_ centre the broad belt of desert 
which traverses the eastern hemisphere from 


the Atlantic on the west, to the Yellow^ Sea 
on the east. This region is divided into a 
western plain, whose features bear a general 
resemblance to those of the Nile valley, 
though on a larger scale; and an eastern 
mountainous region “ consisting for the most 
part of five or six parallel ranges, and 
mounting in many places far above the 
level of perpetual snow.” The western 
^ plain, lying between the Syro-Arabian des¬ 
ert and the foot of the great mountain range 
of Kurdistan and Luristan, was in ancient 
times the seat of three of the great empires 
of the world, and was known to the Jews as 
Aram-Naharaim, or “Syria of the two 
rivers,^’ and to the Greeks and Romans as 
Mesopotamia. It owes its distinctive fea¬ 
tures, its importance, and its fertility to the 
two great rivers which traverse it—the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Tigris. This is true to a 
greater extent of lower than of upper 
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Mesopotamia \ “ for of lower Mesopotamia,” 
says Professor Rawlinsoo ” it may be said 
with more truth than of Egypt, that it is 
an ^acquired laud/ the actual gift of tlie 
two streams which wash it on either side; 
being, us it is, entirely a recent formation— 
a deposit which the streams have made in 
the shallow waters of a gulf into which they 
have flowed for many ages.” 

Clialdsea occupied the sonthero portion 
of this great plain, and extended from the 
Persian Gulf on the south to the natural 
limit between upper and lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia on the north, and from the Tigris on 
the east to the Arabian desert on the west. 
It seems that the Persian Gulf at the period 
of the establishment of the Chaldsean mon* 
archy extended about 120 or 130 miles 
farther north than it does at present, and 
that it has gradually receded to the south¬ 
ward to its present limits* Therefore a 
tract of land, 130 miles long, by some sixty 
or seventy miles wide, has been gained from 
the sea in the course of forty centuries* 
Primitive Chald?ea would thus be reduced 
to a district covering about 23,000 square 
miles* 

This region was always monotonous and 
featurelass* Its rivers* are its chief geo¬ 
graphical features—^almost its only ones. 
At present it consists of a vast level, broken 
only by single solitary mounds, which mark 
the sites of its ancient cities and temples, 
and by lines of crumbling embankments 
which show the course of its now choked- 
up canals. The landscape, except in the 
early sprlug, is parched and dreary in color* 
The only verdure is found along the rivers 
and in the marshy tracts. 

On the northeast of this region, and ex¬ 
tending far beyond its northern limit to the 
main range of the Taurus, of which it forms 
the eastern prolongation, is the clmin of the 
ancient Niphates mountains, the loftiest of 
the many parallel ranges which rise between 
the Mesopotamian plain and the Euxine 
Sea, In many places it passes the line of 
perpetual snow. The Tigris takes its rise 
on the southwestern and the Euphrates on 
the northeastern slopes of this range* The 
latter breaks through the mountain range 
near the soorce of the Tigris, and thence 
pursues a tortuous course to the Persian 
Gulf, Both are rivers of the first class, the 
Tigris being 1,146 miles, and the Euphrates 
1,780 miles in length* Both are strong, full 
streams, and are navigable for a considera¬ 
ble d istance* The Euphrates has few tri bu¬ 


tanes after leaving the mountains, having 
none in the last 800 miles of its course ; the 
Tigris is constantly receiving the waters of 
other streams along its entire course. The 
Tigris is therefore a larger and deeper 
stream in its lower part than the Euphrates* 
Both rivers rise many feet in the spring of 
the year, and overflow their banks in several 
places* The Tigris Inundates the country 
along its lower course, between the 31st 
and 32d parallels of latitude. The flood 
of the Euphrates covers a more extensive 
region, spi'eading as high up as its junction 
with the Khabour, From Hit to the south¬ 
ward it overflows both banks. Its flood is 
variable according to the inclination of the 
plain and the nature of its banks, “ If care 
is taken, the inundation may be pretty 
equally distributed on either side of the 
stream ; but if the river banks are neglected, 
it is sure to flow mainly to the west, render¬ 
ing the whole country on that side the river 
a swamp, and leaving the territory on the 
left bank almost without water.” Though 
these overflows do not deposit a fresh soil, 
as is the case in the Nile valley, they are 
the cause tjf tlie fertility of the Mesopota¬ 
mian plain, and in ancient times were con¬ 
ducted throughout its whole extent by a 
system of canals. 

The climate of this region is moderate 
and pleasant in winter. Frost is known, 
but it 13 very slight; ice rarely forms in the* 
marshes, and snow is unknown* Heavy 
rains fall iu November and December* Ai 
the spring advances the rains become 
slighter Bummer begins about May, and 
until November there is scarcely any rain* 
For weeks and months the sky is cloudless. 
The summer is intensely hot. The heat is 
tempered only, at morning and evening, by 
a slight haze, which for a time breaks the 
force of the sun’s rays. At this season the 
phenomenon of the mirage is very common, 
and is witnessed in its most beautiful form. 
The fertility of the land is very great*^ In 
ancient times enormous crops were raised 
from it* Modern travellers agree that by a 
proper system of irrigation and careful cul¬ 
tivation this region might once more be 
made one of the most fruitful sections of 
the earth. The principal products were 
wheat and dates. “Accord i ng to the na1 1 ve 
tradition, wheat was indigenous in Chaldcea* 
Its tendency to grow leaves was so gr^t 
that the Eabyloniana used to mow it twice 
and then pasture their cattle on it for 
a while, to keep down the blade, and iiiduce 
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the plant to run to ear/’ The ultimate 
return was from fifty to one hundred fold. 
The cultivation of the date-palm was ex¬ 
tensively pursued; the date forming one of 
the priucipal articles of diet among the peo¬ 
ple. Barley, millet, vetehesj sesame, and 
fruits of all kinds grew in profusioo. An¬ 
other product was tlie reed, which grew in 
dense thickets in the marshes, rising often 
to a height of fourteen or fifteen feet. The 
dwellings of the poorer class were con¬ 
structed of reeds and mats made of leaves. 
Boats were also made of reed frames cov¬ 
ered with leaves and a coating of bitumen. 

Chaldasa was destitute of atone or miner¬ 
als of any kind. The stone used in its 
buildings was brought from other countries. 
The country contaiued an inexhaustible 
supply of clay, from which excellent bricks 
were made. It abounded in bitumen, which 
made an admirable cement. 

The wild animals indigenous in Chald^ea 
were the lion, the leopard, the hyaena, the 
lynx, the wild cat, the wolf, the jackal, the 
wild boar, the huflalo, the stag, the gazelle, 
the jerboa, the fox, the hare, the badger, 
and the porcupine. Domestic aaimais were 
also numerous, and were chiefly the camel, 
tJie horse, the bufiklo, the cow, the ox, the 
goat, the sheep, and the dog. 

The early history of Chaldaea is obscure 
and imcertaiu It would seem that after 
' the dispersion of the other descendants of 
jS'oah from the plains of Babel, Nimrod, a 
descendant of Ham, remained in the great 
plain and established a kingdom in the re¬ 
gion lying at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
The unfinished tower was converted into a 
temple, and other building were erected 
around it made of bricks from the clay of 
the plain. Thus Babylon was founded by 
Nimrod, who is also regarded as the founder 
of the empire. The date assigned to this 
event, with which Chaldseaii history opens, 
is one or two centuries anterior to the year 
B. C. 2286, Nimrod's kingdom extended 
from Babylon to the sea. Being a monarch 
of great personal prowess and ambition—a 
“mighty hunter before the Lord"—he ex¬ 
tended his dominion over the neighboring 
tribes, and by the strength of his character 
and his great achievements succeeded in 
establishing a nation in lower Mesopotamia, 
which he governed with a firm hand from 
his capital, the city of Ur or Hur, situated 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, a sliort 
distance from its mouth. He built, in ad¬ 
dition to Babylon, the cities of Erech or 


Hurak, Accad, and Calneh. Of the other 
events of his reign we know nothing. The 
impression he made upon his country is re¬ 
markable* Ho was evidently one of the 
greatest men of the ancient world. By his 
own nation he was deified, and was, down 
to the latest times, one of the principal ob¬ 
jects of woi'ship, under the title of Bilu* 
Mpru, or Bel-Nimrod, “the god of the 
chase,” or “the great hunter,” Eawlinson 
thinks the name given by the Arabian 
astronomers to the constellation of Orion— 
El JabbuTf “the giant”—was in memorv 
of Nimrod, Nor has he been forgotten by 
the ignorant people who dwell in his land 
to-day. He forms, with Solomon and 
Alexander the Great, one of the three 
heroes of ancient times who alone seem to 
have been remembered by them when all 
others have been forgotten. 

We have no account of the immediate 
successors of Nimrod, It would seem that 
his conquests were followed, at some uncer¬ 
tain period, by an emigration of Semitic 
and Hamitic tribes to the northward. The 
Assyrians, a Semitic people, withdrew to 
upper Mesopotamia and laid the founda¬ 
tions of their monarchy along the middle 
Tigris; the Phoenicians, a Hamitic race, 
passed to the country of Canaan, and set¬ 
tled along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where they founded a kingdom of their 
own The race from which Abraham 
sprang passed into northern Mesopotamia. 

One of the kings of this early dynasty 
was Urkham or Urukh. He is the earliest 
Chaldaean monarch of wdiom any traces 
have been found in the country. He began 
his reign about b. a 2326. "He built nu¬ 
merous gigantic structures, which seem to 
have been designed almost exclusively as 
temples. They are massive in size, but 
rude in execution. The bricks of which 
they are constructed are rough, and are put 
together in an awkward manner, moist 
mud or bitumen being used as mortar. 
“In his architecture,” says Professor Kaw- 
linsoo, “ though there is much tlmt is rude 
and simple, there is also a good deal which 
indicates knowledge and experience.” As¬ 
tronomy also seems to have been cultivate’! 
during the reign of this king, Ur wsvs tbd 
capital of the kingdom in this reign; Baby 
Ion not yet being a place of importance. 
Urukh was succeeded by his son Elgi or 
Ilgi, who also styles himself “ King of Ur.” 
His signet-cylinder has been recovered, and 
is now in the British Museum* 
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After the reign of E]gi there is a blank 
in Chaldsean history, broken by the con¬ 
quest of the country by an Elamitic dynasty 
from Susa, about b. c. 2286- The first of 
these kings was Kudur-Nakhunta, who ap¬ 
pears to have governed Chaldsea by a vice¬ 
roy, while he held his court at Susa. 
Another was Kudnr-Lagamer, who also 
reigned at Susa and divided Chahkea into 
1 several provinces which he governed by 
■ viceroys. 

A third dynasty came to the throne about 
B. c. 2052, and numbered eleven kings, 
whose total reigns make up a period of 
only forty-eight years. This dynasty may 
be said to mark the transition between the 
period of national subjection to the Elamite 
kings and that of complete independence 
under the succeeding dynasty (tlie fourth), 
which was one of native Chaldsean kings. 
This dynasty came into power about b* a 
2004, and reigned until b, c* 1546. It con- 



The Fifth Dynasty fiourisbed from about 
B* c. 1546 to B. c. 1300. It was founded 
by Khainmurabi, an Arab chief, who, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the weakness and depres¬ 
sion of Chaldasa under the last king of the 
Fourth Dynasty, succeeded in making him¬ 
self master of the country. He appears to 
Jiave reigned about twenty-six years, and 
left the crown to his son. He was a great 
and wise king, and seems to have been the 
first to compreliend the benefits to be de¬ 
rived by the country from a proper system 
of irrigation- He constructed a canal from 
one of the rivers of the country for this 
purpose, and he says in one of his inscrip¬ 
tions, that it clianged desert plains into 
well-watered fields; it spread around fertil¬ 
ity and abundance.” He constructed sev¬ 
eral important buildings. Babylon seems 
to have been the seat of his court- During 
the existence of this dynasty intimate rela¬ 
tions were maintained wdth Assyria, which 
had now become an independent power- 
The two oations were sometimes bound to¬ 
gether by treaties of alliance, and sometimes 
by royal marriages. Towards the close of 
the period Assyria once intervened in the 
affairs of Chaldsea to depose a usurping, 
king and place on the throne the son of the 
monarch who had been murdered by the 
leader of the revolution. After this the 
friendly relations between the two countries 
appear to be interrupted; and finally, in 
about B. c. 1300, Tiglathi-Nin, King of 


Assyria, invaded and conquered Clialda^a, 
which was merged into the Assyrian mon¬ 
archy, and continued for centuries to form 
a part of that kingdom. 

The early periods of Chakl^ean history 
are marked by the advance made by the 
people in civilization and the arts. As 
early as the era of Nimrod, Babylon, Ereeh 
or Orchoe, Accad, Calneh, and Ur were 
flourishing cities. The plan of these cities 
was rectangular, and the walls and build¬ 
ings were of brick cemented usually with 
bitumen. Many of the edifices of this 
period were colossal in size. The temples 
were usually pyramidal in shape, and w'ere 
built in successive steps or stages to a con¬ 
siderable height. They were placed so as 
to face the cardinal points of the compass. 
Writing was in use, as is shown by the 


FItlEST- CHALP^AK BIVINEH. 

legends stamped in the baked bricks of tliis 
period. Gems were cut, polished, and en¬ 
graved \nih portraits. The art of working 
in metals was known, and arms, ornaments, 
and useful implements were constructed of 
various metals. Cloths and textile fabrics 
of a delicate tissue were manufactured. 
Astronomy was cultivated, and the results 
of observations of the heavenly bodies were 
carefully recorded. Commerce was also 
carried on by both land and sea with the 
neighboring nations. The "^shijjs of Ur” 
navigated the Persian Gulf and traded 
with the people along its shores- 

^*The Chaldsean monarchy,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Bawlinson, “is rather curious from 
its antiquity than illustrious from its great 
names, or admirable for the extent of its 
dominions. Less ancient than the Egyp- 
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tian, it claims the advantage of priority 
over every empire or kingdom which has 

f rown np upon the soil of ABm. The Arian, 
Iranian, and even Semitic tribes, appear 
to have been in the nomadic condition, 
wliea the Cushite settlers of lower Baby* 
louia betook themselves to agriculture, 
erected temples, built cities, and established 
4 strong and settled government* The 
leaven which was to spread by degrees 
through the Asiatic peoples was first depos¬ 
ited on the shores of the Persian Gulf at 
the mouth of the ' Great River; * and hence 
civilization, science, letters, art, extended 
themselves northward and eastward and 
westward. Assyria, Media, Semitic Baby¬ 
lonia, Persia, as they derived from Chaldaea 
the character of their writing, so were they 
indebted to the same country for their gen¬ 
eral notions of government and administra¬ 
tion, for their architecture, for their decor¬ 
ative art, and still more for their science 
and literature. Each people no doubt 
modified in some measure the boon received, 
adding more or less of its own to the com¬ 
mon inheritance. But Chaldsea stands 
forth as the great parent and original in- 
veil tress or Asiatic civilization, without any 
rival that can reasonably dispute her claim/' 
The religion of Chaldsea was from the 
earliest period of which we have any record 
a polytheism of the grossest kind. Eifteen 
or sixteen principal gods were worshipped, 
and a number of inferior or secondary 
divinities. Local gods abounded, every 
town being under the protection of its own 
particular divinity. Our knowledge of 
this system is still incomplete. The most 
important deities appear to have beeu: 
1, II, or Ea, the principal divinity, but of 
wlioni we know scarcely auythiug, 2. A 
triad, consisting of Ana, Bil or Eelus, and 
Hea or Hoa. These correspond to the 
classical Pluto, Jupiter, and Keptune, and 
each is accompanied by a female principle 
qr wife. The wife of Ana is Anat; of Bil 
or Bel, Mulita or Beltis; and of Hea, Dav- 
kiua. 3. A second triad, consisting of Sin 
or Hurki, the moon god; San or Sansi, the 
sim; and Vul, the god of the atmosphere. 
Each of these has his female principle or 
wife. The wife of Sin or Hurki is a god¬ 
dess commonly called “the great lady/' 
whose name is uncertain ; the wife of San 
or Sansi is Gula or Aiiuuit; the wife of Viil 
is Shala or Tala. These gods and god¬ 


desses stand at the head of the Chaldsean 
Pantheon. Following them is a group of 
five minor deities, wlio represented the five 
planets, viz.: Nio or Niiiip rSaturn), Hero- 
dach (Jupiter), Nergal (Mars), Ishtar 
(Venus), and Hebo (Mercury). These, 
with the others already named, constituted 
the principal gods of the Chaldseans. The 
inferior deities are too numerous to be 
mentioned here. 

‘'The striking resemblance of the Chal- 
djean system to that of classical jnythoiogy 
seems worthy of pariicular attention. This 
resemblance is too general, and too close in 
some respects, to allow of the supposition 
that mere accident has produced the coin¬ 
cidence. In the Pantheons of Greece and 
Rome, and in that of Chaldsea, the same 
general grouping is to be recognized; the 
same genealogical succession is not unfre- 
quently to be traced; and in some cases 
even the familiar names and titles of classi¬ 
cal divinities admit of the most curious 
illnstrations and explanations from Chal- 
da&an sources. We cau scarcely doubt but 
that, in some way or other, there was a com¬ 
munication of belicfs^a passage in very 
early times from the shores of the Persian 
Golf to the lands washed by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, of mytliological notions and ideas. 
It is a probable conjecture that ‘among the 
primitive tribes who dwelt on tlie Tigris 
and Euphrates, when the cuneiform alpha¬ 
bet was invented, and when such writing 
was first applied to the purposes of religion, 
a Scytliic or Seytho-Arian race existed, who 
subsequently migrated to Europe and 
brought with them those mythical tradi¬ 
tions which, as objects of popular belief, 
had been mixed up iu the nascent literature 
of theii' native country,' aud that these 
traditions were passed on to the classical 
nations, who were in part desceuded from 
this Scythie or Scytlio-Ailan people." 

Tlie food of the people consisted of the 
vegetable products of the country. The 
dates Avhich abound here formed then, as 
now, the main sustenance of the inhabitants. 
Fish and chickens and the wild boar were 
also eaten, at least by the wealthier classes ; 
though animal food would seem to have 
been rare. In the towns the houses %vere 
of brick; in the rural districts they w'ere 
mere huts of reed plastered with slime. 
The dw'ellings of even the w^ealthy appear 
to have been rude and coarse. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MONARCHY— 
THE EARLY KINGS. 

Bescripfcioa of Assyria—Its Geog^rapMaal Position 
and Area—Eastern aod Western Assyria—Tlie 
Mountainous Region—Cities of Assyria—Climate 
—Fertility of the Country—Mineral Wealth— 
AnimaJs—Cliaracter of the People—^Foundation 
of the Assyrian Kingdom—Asshur — Relations 
with Chald^ea—Early Kings—Babylon Conquered 
—Conquests of TiglatU-Pileser I,—Character of 
the Civilization of Assyria—Use of Letters— 
Mode of Preserving Omeial Records—Assyrian 
Art— Sargon^s Palace — The Bas-Reliefs —^ The 
Assyrian Military System—The Royal Dignity— 
Musical Instruments—^Dre^ of the People— 
Religion of the Assyrians. 

8 SSYRIA, properly speakings occu¬ 
pied the upper portion of the 
Mesopotamian valley. It was 
fjoimded on the north by Mount 
Masius, according to some writers, 
-- Q} according to others by the course 
of the Tigris from Diarbekr to Tih On 
the east its limits were marked by the high 
and difficult chain of tiie Zagros moun¬ 
tains. Its western boundary was the 
Euphrates, and its southern the northern 
limit of Chaldaaa. The Tigris divided it 
into two unequal sections, which may be 
termed Eastern and Western Assyria, The 
extreme length of the country, from Diai'- 
bekr, on the north, to the Chaldsean border, 
on the south, was about 350 miles, and the 
width from the Zagros mountains to the 
Euphrates varied from 300 to 170 miles, 
giving to Assyria an area of about 75,000 
square mites* 

Eastern Assyria, though smaller than 
the section lying west of the Tigris, was the 
most densely inhabited and most important 
part of the kingdom. It contained three 
out of the four great cities of the country* 
It consists of a series of rich and productive 
plains, which are well watered by numerous 
streams which flow from the mountains mto 
the Tigris. Tliese plains are separated 
from each other by detached ranges of bills 
which run in a direction generally parallel 


to the Zagros chain, and supply numerous 
brooks and small streams which traverse 
the country in addition to the rivers. All 
the streams generally flow through deep 
beds, which are concealed from view from 
the plains, except when swollen by the rains 
and melting snows, %vheii they run with full 
banks, and even overflow the level countr^^ 
Western Assyria is a less favored region. 
It is Scantily supplied witli water, and 
depends upon irrigation for its fertility. 
“ The general character of the country is 
level, but not alluvial* A line of moim- 
tains, rocky and precipitous, but of no great 
elevation, stretches across the northern part 
of the region, running nearly due east and 
west, and extending from the Euphrates at 
Rum-kaleh to Til and Chelek upon the 
Tigris. Below this a vast, slightly undu¬ 
lating plain extends from the northern 
mountains to the Babylonian alluvium, 
only interrupted about midway by a range 
of low limestone hills called the Sinjar, 
which, leaving the Tigris near Mosul, runs 
nearly from east to west across central 
Mesopotamia, and strikes the Euphratas 
halfway between Rakkah and Kerkesiyeh, 
nearly in longitude 40°." The country 
north of the Sinjar range to Mount Masius 
is an undulating plain resembling the roll¬ 
ing praiides of North America. Water 
is scarce. Only small streams descend from 
the Sinjar range, and these are soon ab¬ 
sorbed by the thirsty earth. Gypsum 
abounds in the soil, which is here naturally 
sterile and difficult of cultivation. Trae^ 
of volcanic action are numei^ous. Basaltic 
fragments lie thick over the plain, and 
near the confluence of the two chief branches 
of the Khaboor are found several old craters 
of extinct volcanoes* The Sinjar range is 
composed of a soft white limestone. 

The true heart of Assyria was the i^egion 
lying along the Tigris from latitude 30° to 
36° 30'* Within these limits were gathered 
the great cities of the kingdom and the 
bulk of the population. One of these, 
Asshur, the primitive capital, now called 
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Kileb-Sherghat, stood on the west bank of 
the Tigris, but Nineveh, Calah (now Nim- 
rud), and Dur-Sargiiia (city of Sargon) now 
called Khorsabad, lay on the east of that 
stream. Other cities, many of them places 
of note, studded the country east of the 


A CITY TAKEN BY ASSAULT, AND THE INHABITANTS LED AWAY 
CAPTIVE. FROM AN ASSYRIAN BAS-RELIEF. 

Tigris. The western region also contained 
a number of important places. Nineveh 
lay opposite tlie modern Mosul. Calah was 
about twenty miles to the south of Nineveh 
l)y the direct route, and about thirty bj^ the 
course of the Tigris. Asshur was forty 


miles below Calah, on the right bank of the 
Tigris. Dur-Sargina, or fiiorsabad, was 
nine miles east of north from the northern 
angle of the wall of Nineveh. 

The climate of Assyria differs in its 
various regions. That of eastern Assyria, 
owing to the proxunity of' 
the lofty, snow-capped 
range of Zagros, is cooler 
and moister than the cli¬ 
mate of the region ^vest of 
the Tigris. The mountain 
breezes moderate the sum- 
heats. The w'intei-s are 
moderately severe. Kain 
falls heavily in the winter, 
and even in the spring. 

dews are also ex* 
perieneed after the mins 
have subsided. The most 
southern part of Assyria, 
west of the Tigris, from 
latitude 34"^ to the Chal- 
d 30 an border, possesses a 
climate similar to that of 
the last - named country* 
Central western Assyria 
is cooler than the district 
lying south of it. The 
fiunimer heats are op2)ressive 
during the middle of tiie 
day, but the mornings and 
nights are pleasant. Con¬ 
siderable rain and snow 
fall in winter, but this sea* 
is brief and not veiy 
The mountain re¬ 
gion which forms the north- 
part of western As- 
syida possesses a colder and 
mol's rigorous climate than 
the central region. The 
temperature in winter tails 
eight or ten degrees below 
zero. The district has an 
average elevation of 1,300 
feet, and lies near the great 
mountain range of Arme¬ 
nia, which is covered with 
perpetual snow. Hence the 
severe winters. H e a v y 
snows fall, which He on the 
ground for several weeks. The spring 
is w^et and stormy, hut the summer and 
autumn are fine. 

Taken as a whole, ancient Assyria was 
a region of great fertility. It did not pm- 
sess as many actual advantages as its 
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soutliern neigliborj Clialdsea, but carefiil 
culti%^ation and irrigation drew rich returns 
from the soil. The citron flourishecb and 
the mulberry gave nourishment to an un¬ 
usually large si Ik-worm not found else¬ 
where. The most of the edible vegetables 
appear to have been cultivated in Assyria, 
In the south, the date palm, the orange, 
and the lemon were growm. The pome¬ 
granate, the olive, the vine, the apricot, 
and the fig flourished in all parts of the 
country. 

Assyria Avas better supplied with minerals 
tliau JBabylon. Stone of a good quality 
abounded in all parts of the country. Iron, 
copper and lead still exist in great abun¬ 
dance in the Tiyari mountains, not far 
from Kineveh, and in other places. The 
Khurdish mountains supplied silver and 
antimony, and perhaps other metals. Bitu¬ 
men, naphtha, petroleum, sulphur, aluni, 
and salt were also among the mineral pro¬ 
ducts of Assyria. 

The wild ^animals of the country con¬ 
sisted of the lion, the leopard, the lynx, the 
wild cat, the hyaena, the wild ass, the bear, 
the deer, the gazelle, the ibex, the wild 
sheep, the wild boar, the jackall, the wolf, 
the fox, the beaver, the jerboa, the porcii- 
f)ioe, the badger and the hare. The tiger 
is believed to have been found in Assyria 
at a very early period. The rivers abounded 
in fish, and the marshy thickets with wild 
fowl. The domestic animals were the camel, 
the horse, the ass, the mule, the sheep, the 
goat, the ox, the cow, and the dog. 

The Assyrians were a strongly religious 
people, paying great attention to the ^vor- 
ship of their gods. They were also a fierce, ^ 
treacherous race, delighting in the dangers 
of the chase and in war. The Assyrian 
troops were notably among the most formi¬ 
dable of ancient warriors, bet that they 
were not specially cruel is shown by the 
enormous number of male prisoners cajh 
tured by them in war. They never kept 
faith wlien it was to their interest to break 
treaties, and w^ere regarded Avith suspicion 
by their neighbors in consequence of this 
cimracteristic. In mental powder tliey de¬ 
serve to be ranked among the foremost of 
the Asiatic races. 

As has been stated in the account of t,he 
Chaldceau monarchy, the conque^Sts of Nim¬ 
rod were followed at some uncertain period 
by an emigration of the Semitic inhahitants 
of the lower country to the northward. The 
£^xact time of this removal is unknoAvu, and 



shalmakeseh rtiTTiNO out tue eyes of a cap¬ 
tive, WHO, AVITH OTHEKS, IS HELD PKISOXER 
BY A HOOK IN THE LIPS, 


it is also imeertain w^hether it was a volun¬ 
tary act on the part of the Assyrians, or ao 
enforced colonization carried out by the 
Chaldsean kings. The tribe, or tribes, from 
whieli sprang the Assyrians, removed from 
Chaldea to the upper country along the 
middle Tigris, and there erected a city to 
which they gave their OAvn tribal name of 
A.sshur. It seems eertaiii that for some 
time after their removal the Assyrians vrere 
governed by rulers appointed by, or under 
the supremacy of, the Chaldsean kings. 
Gradually, however, they became strongeiv 
and at length were able to gratify their 
natural longings for independence by throw¬ 
ing ofi" the Ghaldajan rule, and establishing 
a separate monarchy of their OAvn, The seat 
of the enii>ire was at Assliur. The date of 


;he establishment of the monarchy is imcer- 
ain. Some of the early kings were coo- 
lected by marriage with the Chaklamn 
iovereigns, and the tA?o nations existed sid& 
ly side for a considerable period, as friends.. 
issyria also took part in the struggles of 
he pretenders to the Chaidjean croAvn, and 
)ne of the kings, Asshur-upallit,^ interiered 
o place the crown on the head of the right- 
111 heir, wlio Avas his relative. One of the 
dugs of this period, Shalmaneser I. (about 
L c. 1320), conducted successful Avars^ m the 
sTipliates mountains, and planted cities in 
liat region. He also built Calah jnqw 
fimrud), on the east hank of the Tigris, 
arty miles above Assbur. It is evident 
rom this that the kingdom had grown fai 
0 the north, and had become stronger and 
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more populousj aod had fairly entered upon 
its remarkable career of conquest and inter¬ 
nal prosperity* The arts of this period 
were rudOj however; letters were used spar¬ 
ingly, and civilization was still in its in¬ 
fancy. The cities erected at this time were 
quadmngular in shape; the temples were 
pyramidal towers; and the royal palaces 
were built on lofty artificial mounds. 

Shalmaneser was succeeded by his son 
Tiglathi-Nin I., who was probably the 
original of the Greek Ninus. This mon¬ 
arch established the supremacy of his o%yn 
nation by the conquest of Babylon (about 
B.C. 1300). It must not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that Chaldiea was from this lime con¬ 
tinuously a part of the Assyrian kingdom. 
It was probably thus subject for about a 
century, but then the yoke of Assyria seems 
to have been shaken off by a line of kings 
of apparently Assyrian descent, who 
were hostile to Assyria, and were en¬ 
gaged in frequent wars with that power. 

AJl that the latter appears to have been 
able to accomplish was to preserve her 
supremacy over Babylon, which was 
content to hold a secondary position in 
western Asia, acknovdcdging the su¬ 
zerainty of the Ninivite kings. 

The immediate successors of Tig- 
Jathi-Kin were unimportant Asshur- 
ris-ilim, who reigned about b* C. lloO- 
1130, was a monarch of greater pre¬ 
tensions than his predecessors. He 
seems to have engaged extensively in 
foreign wai's, and to have paved the 
way for the conquests of his greater 
son, Tiglath-Pileser I. He invaded 
Babylonia and carried on a war against a 
king named Nebuchadnezzar (Nabu-kudui'- 
uzur), and by some writei-s it is believed 
that be carried his arms farther south into 
Palestine, and that he is the monarch men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Judges as Chushan- 
ris-athaim, King of Mesopotamia,” who is 
said to have held the Israelites in subjection 
for eight years. This identification rests 
upon very uncertain grounds. 

Tiglath-Pileser L carae to the throne 
about B. a 1130. He subdued the tribes 
in the region of Mount Zagros, and con¬ 
quered northern Syria. He also waged a 
successful war against Bahylonia. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a famous hunter. He 
erected several great temples, and palaces 
and castles for his own use, and improved 
the system of irrigation. He also iutro-^ 
duced foreign cattle into Assyria, and un- j 


dertook the naturalization of foreign vege¬ 
table products in the kingdom. During his 
reign the strength of the army was in¬ 
creased, and the limits and power of the 
kingdom were extended. Assyria in this 
reign stands out as a compact and powerful 
kingdom, centralized under a single mon¬ 
arch, with a single great capital, in tliei 
midst of half-civilized and weak and divided' 
nations, 

Asshur-bil-kala succeeded his father, 
Tiglath-Pileser I. Nothing is known of 
him except that he waged war in lower 
Mesopotamia. He appears to have reigned 
from about B. c, 1110 to e, c. 1090. 

Let us glance now at the civilization of 
the Ass}T^ans as revealed by their monu¬ 
ments, This view will embrace the entire 
period i f their history, and is introduced, 
here for purposes of convenience. 


ASSYRIAN SPHYNX. 

The Assyrians at an early period made 
use of letters, and kept a carefully prepared 
record of their history. These records 
were cither engraved on stone, or were 
stamped on bricks. These bricks were of 
two kinds—sun-dried and kiln-burned. The 
former would simply be hardened by fire; 
the latter could not be affected by water. 
The records were stamped on both kinds 
of brick, and were thus preserved from the 
tw'o great dangers of nre and flood, to 
which Assyria was subject. All the writings 
of this nation seem to have been upon ma¬ 
terials of this description. Paper, such as 
was used in Egypt, may have been em¬ 
ployed for some of the public documents,, 
but very rarely, [btone has been found in 
any of the mounds opened by modern 

explorers, j - 

As workers in metals and ivory^ as 
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COUHT OF SAUGOK'S PALACE* 


€red is that of Sargoii, at KiiorsabacL It 
exhibits tlie architecture of this aatioiij and 
also its decorative art and sculpturej in 
their highest forms. Like al! Assyrian 
palaces, it stands on the summit of an im¬ 
mense mound constructed of bricks. The 
mound was arranged in two platforms of 
unequal height, in the form of the letter 
T. The palace proper stood on the loftier 
mound, and consisted of a series of build¬ 
ings ranged around immense courts* The 
main building, occupied by the king, stood 
at the bottom of the principal court, and 
possessed a perfectly regular facade, with a 
jnagnificently ornamented gateway in the 


muiueation. This building was most lav¬ 
ishly ornamented; it comprised six im¬ 
mense halls decorated with sculpture, and 
some other smaller rooms. It was, we may 
almost say , a second palace grafted on to the 
first—a second selamlik, rivalling in splen¬ 
dor that of the seraglio. * , . The passage 
opening into the southeast side of the re¬ 
ception hall of the seraglio led to the louver 
platform, and to the great court of the 
offices* The lower platform of the artificial 
hill built up for the palace of Sargon was 
occupied by the khan and the harem. 
This portion of the edifice looked towards 
the city, and com mu ideated directly with 


glass-blowers, as designers, as architects, en¬ 
gravers, sculptors and embroiderers of 
dresses, the Assyrians far surpassed all the 
nations of the East* Their architecture 
was l^s massive than that of the Egyp¬ 
tians* Although stone was plentiful in 
^eastern Assyria, brick was preferred in the 
'Construction of their edifices. Their most 
magnificent buildings were their royal 
palaces. Less religious than the Egyptians 
^nd Greeks, they showed more attention to 
the king than to the gods, and their tem¬ 
ples were insignificant compared with the 
royal residences* The most complete of the 
Assyrian palaces that has yet been imcov- 


centre. “ In the interior arrangements of 
the building there was neitlier regularity 
nor symmetry. Two-thirds of the north¬ 
west part was occupied by the grand recep¬ 
tion hall and its large and sumptuou- 
galleries, with wails cased with bas-relieis ; 
one-third, to the southeast, by the inhabited 
apartments, with smaller and less decoratci 
rooms. Passages opened into two of the 
sides of the large court; one on the north¬ 
west led to a square esplanade, or court, 
occupying the northern angle of the arti¬ 
ficial mound of the palace, in front of a 
building touching the northwest face of the 
seraglio, with which it had no internal com- 
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it. In the midst was the khan, properly 
so called; that is, an immense square court, 
surrounded on all sides by buildings, 
stables, lodgings for grooms, and for the 
greater number of slaves. It was ap¬ 
proached from the city by two enormous 
flights of steps in the middle of the south¬ 
east face of the terrace* An elaborately 
decorated passage led, as we have said, 



ASSYRIAN ENSIGNS OS STANDAS0S, 


from this court of the khan into the recep¬ 
tion hall of the seraglio ; two small doors 
also gave direct couimnnication with the 
inhabited rooms of the palace. To the 
right of the immense court we have just 
mentioned, the khan, %Yas a hnilding of 
^ome extent, with many courts and nume¬ 
rous chambers, forming part of tlie offices 
or common rooms of the palace* This was 
tJie hiiazneh, or treasury; for there were 
the stores of provisions and utensils for the 
use of tJie royal household, as well as places 
of custody for all the valuables that Sargon, 
in Ills dedicatory inscription, tells us he 
liad acquired by force of arms and stored 
in his palace* The Iiarem was adjoining 
tlie khazneh. It wils a building of moderate 
extent, containing three coui'ts, the walls 
of one of them covered with the richest 
decorations in enamelled bricks; many long 
gaUeries, intended no doubt for feasts or 
festivals; and lastly a large number of 
rooms for habitation. This harem was 
shut in as closely as possible; all eoi^ii- 
nieation with the outer world was inter¬ 
cepted, and the women must have found 
themselves in a real prison. One single 
vestibule, guarded by eunuchs, gave access 
to it; this had two issues; one communi¬ 
cating with the gimt court of the offices, 
wa^ the entry by which people came in 
from the outside; the other opening on a 
long, narrow court leading to the inhabited 
a[jartmeuts of the seraglio; tbrough this 
the king had accass to his harem without 
being seen by the public. Behind the 
harem was an enormous tower, or pyramid 


in seven stages, nearly fifty yards high. 
The seven stages, equal in height, and each 
one smaller in area than the one beneath 
it, were covered with stucco of diflereut 
colors, and thus presented to view the colors 
consecrated to the seven heavenly bodies, 
the least important being at the base* This 
was the Zikurat^ or observatory, and on its 
summit the priestly astrologers, pupUs of 
the Chald^eans, attempted to read the future 
in the stars.'^ 

In sculpture the Assyrians were behind 
many of the ancient nations* Their best 
worlds are their bas-reliefs. Their statues 
are comparatively rare, and are clumsy and 
coarse in design and execution. They 
never succeeded in modelling the human 
figure; their greatest successes are in the 
representation of animals, and these occur 
in theii' bas-reliefs. The low relief, says 
Kawlinson, “was to the Assyrians the 
practical mode in which artistic power 
found vent among them. They used it for 
almost every purpose to which mimetic 
art is applicable: to express their religious 
feelings and ideas; to glorify their kings; 
to hand down to posterity the nation*s hi*s- 
tory and its deeds of prowess; to depict 
home scenes and domestic occupations; to 
represent landscape and architecture; to 
imitate animal and vegetable forms; even 



asstsian king placing hts foot on tm 


neck of an enemy* 

to illustrate the mechanical methods which 
they employed in the construction of those 
vast architectural works, of which the reliefs 
jijre the principal ornamentation. It is 
too much to say that we know the As¬ 
syrians, not merely artistically, but hi^ 
tori cal ly and ethnological ly, ehiejiy throug 
their b^-reliefe, which seem to represent to 
113 almost the entire life of the people. 
The reliefe, it will be understood, were 
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sculptured on atone slabs, which were set in 
the lower part of the walls they adorned. 

In their ornamental metallu^ the 
Syrians exhibited great skill. There were 
+>iree kinds of tiais 
tintire figures, 
or parts of figm-es, 
cast solid; castings in 
low relief; and em¬ 
bossed work, wrought 
principally with the 
hammer, but finished 
by a sparing use of 
the graving tool/^ The 
solid figures were 
small, and were con¬ 
fined to animal forms, 
principally lions. Cast¬ 
ing in low relief were 
used cliiefly for the 
entation of 
and chariots 
and consisted of ani- 
and human fig 
ures, winged deities, 
griffins, etc. The em^ 
bossed work was very 
curious and beautiful, 
and was applied to 
weapons, ornaments 
for the person, house¬ 
hold utensils, and 
Tlie usual material 
ornamental me- 


NEBO, 


many other objects, 
used by the Assyrians for 
tallurgy was bronze, composed of one part 
of tin to ten of copper, which is still con¬ 
sidered the best proportion. It seems that 
the Assyrians also understood how to inlay 
one metal with another. They also ex¬ 
hibited a high degree of skill in carving 
ivory and cutting gems. 

They appear also to have understood the 
art of dyeing, and the use of tlie pulley, the 
lever, and the inclined plaue. The last was 
constautly used by them in their attacks 
upon fortified places. 

In the organkation and equipment of 
their troops, and in their system of attack 
and defence and their method of reducing 
fortified places, the Assyrians manifested a 
superiority to the nations by which they 
were surrounded. 


The king was separated from the orders 
below him by a rigid etiquette. No one 
was permitted to have access to him except 
through the proper officers of the court, 
who always accompauied him. Only the 
vizier and chief eunuch were privileged to 


open conversation with him. AVhen he 
received them he sat on his throne, and 
they stood before him. The throne was 
carried with the army when the king went 
to war. Tlie Assyrian mouarebs, as a rule, 
led hardy and active lives. In peace they 
engaged in superintending the public works, 
administered justice, etc., and sought re¬ 
laxation in the dangerous pleasure of hunt¬ 
ing the lion and the wdid bulk In war the 
king usually rode in his chariot, but some¬ 
times marched on foot, and went into battle 
in the same manner. The sovereign showed 
himself freely to the people, while inain- 
tainiiig his haughty dignity in all things, 
and was rarely the weak and effeminate 
voluptuary that the Greeks imagined him. 
The court ceremonial was elaborate and 
imposing. The dress of the king in peace 
and war was magnificent. He had also a 
special dress in which he engaged in the 
religious ceremonies prescribed for him. 

The musical instruments of Assyria con¬ 
sisted of the harf>, the lyre, the guitar, the 
pipe, the tambourine, the cymbal, the drum, 
the dulcimer, and the trumpet. Bands of 
mosie are represented in some of the bar¬ 
rel ie:fe, showing that they were sometimes 
used in public ceremonials. 

The ordinary dress of the common people 
was a plain tunic, reaching from the neck 
to a little above the knee, and confined at 
the waist by a broad belt or girdle. The 
sleeves were very short. The head and ieet 
were without any covering. The king and 



ASSYRIAN ARMLET. From Nineveli Marbles, 
British Museum. 

his great officers wore shoes and head dresses. 
Sandals were worn by laborers above the 
lowest grade. Soldiers and the better class 
of laborers wore a close-fitting trouser and 
a leather boot. Persons of the lower classes 
wore no ornaments. Armlets and bracelets 
were confined to pei'sons of rank. Ear¬ 
rings were worn by the soldiers and musi¬ 
cians. Men of rank wore a long fringed 
robe, which reached nearly to the feet. The 
sleeves were short, and barely covered the 
shoulder. Down to the waist, where it was 
confined by a belt or girdle, it fitted closely ; 
below the waist it w^as fuller, but still scant 
Fillets, earrings, armlets, and bracelets con- 
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stituted the jewelry of the upper classes* 
Women of the better sort dressed in long 
fringed gowns, fuller than those of the men. 
The sleeves were long* Outside of this 
dress they often wore a short cloak of the 
same pattern, open in front and falling over 
the arms, which it covered nearly to the 
elbows. Their hair was either ari'anged in 
short crisp curls, or carried back in waves 
to the ears, and then in part twisted into 
loug pendent ringlets, in pan curled, like 
that of the men, in three or four rows at 
the back of the neck/^ The head w'as some* 
times encircled with a fillet. A girdle 
seems to have been worn around the waist; 
the feet were bare, or only protected by a 
. sandal. Women of the lower class appear 
to have worn simply a gown reaching to 
the ankles; and a hood for a covering for 
the head. The ornaments and toilet arti¬ 
cles of the Assyrian women of the better 
class indicate a high degree of luxury in 
their mode of life. 

The religion of the Assyrians resembled 
that of the primitive Chaklseans so closely 
as to be almost identical with it in its higher 


ASSYBIAK BATTEEIXG-EA:^. 

divinities. Below th€.^e were the local gods, 
peculiar to Assyria. The principal divinity 
in the Assyrian mythology is the "'great 
god Asshur, He is the protecting god of 
both the country and the dynasty. He 
places monarchs on their throoes, strength- 
11 


ens^ their power, lengthens their days and 
their reigns, and grants prosperity in peace, 
and victory in war. He is styled by the 
kings "'Asshur, my lord.” He had no 
prominent temple or slirine in any part of 
the country, and it is believed that all the 


BEVH^SKKTATIONS OV A WTNQEB BEITY, SUPPOSflCi 
I TO BE THE GOD ASSHUR, 

I temples were open to his woi'ship, to what¬ 
ever god they might be dedicated. The 
Assyrian religion is described as the wor¬ 
ship of Asshur.” The kings represent them¬ 
selves as passing their lives in his service, 
as fighting to extend his worship and ex¬ 
terminate his enemies. The emblem of 
Asshur was the winged circle or globe, from 
which a figure in a horned cap is frequently 
seen to issue, sometimes simply holding a 
bow, sometimes shooting his arrows against 
the Assyrians' enemies, 

JText to Asshur the Assyrians worshipped, 
in early times, Ann and Vul; in the later 
periods of their history they adored Bel, 
Sill, Shamas, Vul, Kin or Kinip, and Nergah 
Gula, Ishtar, and Beltis were the favorite 
goddesses- Hoa, Kebo, and Merodaeli were 
worshipped under the later empire. The 
idols of the gods were made of stone and 
of baked clay. Sacrifices of animals and 
birds were offered to them. The religion 
of the Assyrians was of a sensuous charac¬ 
ter; the ceremonies were imposing; and 
some of the rites practised were impure and 
disgusting, though the religious symbols are 
almost entirely free from the grossness which 
ia found in classical wwks of art. Pray era 
fn +ltA goda w^ere frequently offered in addi« 
"the sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER H. 


FROM THE REIGN OF AfiSHOR BIL-NALA 
TO THE FALL OP THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 


tiBcertaia Period of Assyrian History—Reign of 
Asshurd^fr^pal—Rapid Advance of Assyria Un¬ 
der him—His Conquests—Growth of Civilization 
—Shalmaneser IL Commers Syria and Compels 
Israel to Fay Tribute—Shamaa-Vul 11, Extends 
the Boundaries of the Emyiire—Semiramis—Ob* 
scure Period in Assyrian History—Tiglath*Pileser 
IL Founds the New Assyrian Empire—Extent of 
his Dominions—Shalmaneser IV, Invades Phceni- 
eia and Israel—Sargon^s Successful Rebellion— 
His Brilliant Reign—He Conque|^ Egypt—-Senna* 
cherib King—He Conquers Babylon—Compels 
Judah to Become Tributary—Destruction of his 
Army by Visitation of God—Later Wars of Senna¬ 
cherib—His Elamitic Expedition—The Babylon¬ 
ians Rebel and are Subdued—Conquest of CiUcia 
—Tarsus Pounded—Murder of Sennaelierib— 
Esar-h^dou King—Hia Conquests—His Arabian 
Ex ped itiou—Conq uera Eg 3 rpt—Assh ur ’ ban i-pal 
Succeeds to the Throne^Crushes the Egyptian 
Revolt—Brilliant Heign of Asshur-hani-pal—His 
Closing Years—War with Media*—Assyria Over¬ 
run by the Scythia ns—The Country Devastated^ 
The Foundations of the Empire Undermined— 
Saracus King-Media Renews the War—Treach¬ 
ery of Nabopolassar, who Stakes himself King of 
Babylon and Joins the Medes—Death of Saracus 
^Capture of Nmeveh—Fall of the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire, 



;ROM the reign of Assliur-bihkala 
to the middle of the tenth cen tury 
B. A&^ynan history is almost a 
blank. It is believed that for a 
time the kingdom had passed un¬ 
der a cloudj possibly because of 
the rapid growth of the Israelitish dotnln- 
ions under David, or possibly because Baby- 
Ionia for a time eclipsed the power of Assy- 
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ria* Whatever may have been the cause 
of this temporary decline, we know scarcely 
anything with certainty of Assyrian history 
during this period* All that can be asserted 


with safety is that Asshur~bil*ka!a ceased 
to reign about b. c. 1090, and was succeeded 
by bis younger brother Shamas*Vul, of 
whom we know nothing save that he built 
or repaired a temple at Nineveh. His reign 
probably ended about b, c, 1070. A dim 
light is shed upon Assyria about b, c* 909. 
The capital is still at Asshur, ** where a new 
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series of kings, bearing munes which, tor 
the most part, resemble those of the earlier 
period, are found employing themselves in 
the repair and enlargement of public build¬ 
ings, in connection with which they obtain 
honorable mention in an inscfiptron of a 
later monarch. Assliur-dayau, the fir.st 
monarch of this group, probably ascended 
the throne about b. C. 930, shortly after 
the separation of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. He appears to have reigned 
from about B. c. 930 to B. c. 911. He was 
succeeded by his son Vul-lush II,, who held 
the throne until b. c. 889.” 

The iiucertain period of Assyrian history 
closed in b. c. 889, when Tigliuhi-Niu IL 
ascended the throne. He reigned six years, 
and was succeeded, B. c. 883, by bis sou 
Asshur-izir-pal, a great and powerful mou* 
arch. Under him Assyria began its career 
of conquest. He subdued the surrmiudiug 
nations, and carried his triumpliant amis 
into the Zagros region, into Armenia, west* 
ern Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, coming 
iu contact, for the first time, with the Medes 
and Pemians. Tlie boundaries of the king¬ 
dom were greatly extended, and the infiu* 
ence of Assyria was all powerful in every 
direction. By a sudden leap the nation 
sprang from obscurity into greatness. In 
the short period of six years, Asshur-izir- 
pal conducted ten campaigns. The first 
seven and the tenth of these were in the 
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regiooa named. The ninth is to the modeni 
student of h istory the moat interesting. The 
inarch of the Assyrian king was direct 
Carchemishj across the Euphrates^ which 
passed by means of rafts. Having received 
the aubmiasion of Carchemishy he entered 
the territory of the Patena (the region about 
Antioch and Aleppo), the cities of which 
submitted to him, and passing aroond the 
northern flank of Lebanon, he reached the 
Mediterranean, Here he erected altars and 
offered sacrifices to the gods. The Phceni- 
ciaa states, from Aradus southward, sent in 
their submission, as they were unable to 
resist his advance. Laden with spoil, he 
returned to his own eoiintiy. 

The reign of Asshur-izir-pal was not only 
an era of conquest. Assyria advanced 
rapidly in wealth and m the arts. Its pre¬ 


fect history of the country was preserved. 
Engraved sielm were set up in all the coun¬ 
tries under Assyrian rule. Foreign nations 
iTciAj, through the medium of the Assyrian 
power, brought into a more constant com¬ 
munication with each other* Eaetrian 
camels, elephants, etc,, were imported into 
Assyria, During this reign, Asshur, the 
ancient capital, became nnsuited to the 
needs of the empire, and the seat of govern¬ 
ment was transferred to Calah, which the 
king enlarged and beautified with magnifi¬ 
cent edifices ftnd noble public works* 

Shalmaneser 11. succeeded his father, 
Asshur-izir-palyB* c, 858,and reigned thirty- 
five years. During t!ie fii'st twenty-seven 
years of his reign be conducted twenty- 
three campaigns, Babylonia, Chald^ea, Me¬ 
dia, the ^mri, Armenia, upper Mesopota* 


gress in the latter was simply wonderful. 
During this reigu magnificent buildings 
were erected, and were decorated for the 
first time with bas-reliefs, enamelied bricks, 
and frescoes, painted on plaster. ^‘The 
evidence of the sculptures alone,” says 
Rawliiisou, “is enough to show that in the 
time of Asshur-izir-pa), the Assyrians were 
already a great aud luxurious people, that 
most of the useful arts not only existed 
among tlieni, but were cultivated to a high 
pitch, and that in dress, furniture, jewelry, 
etc., they were not very much behind the 
moderns.” 

During this period and the reigns of the 
successors of this great king, literature was 
cultivated. The records of each reign were | 
carefully cut in stone, or impressed on cyl¬ 
inders of baked clay. In this way a per¬ 


raia, the country about the upper waters of 
the Tigris, the Hittites, the Patena, the 
Tibareni, the Hamath ites, and tlie Syrians 
of Damascus, were each and all attacked 
successfully. Three campaigns were ecu- 
ducted against Damascus, which kingdom 
was aided by the forces of Israel, Hamath, 
the Hittites, and the Phoenicians, all of 
whom were alarmed at the growing power 
of Assyria. The Si's! campaign occurred 
in the ninth year of Shalmaueseris reign ; 
the second five years afterwards; and the 
third three years later stili. The Syrians 
and their allies were commanded by Ben- 
hadad. King of Damascus.^ The first efforts 
of the Assyrians were fruitless, but in ihe 
third campaign they were successfiil. ihe 
allies were defeated with terrible loss, then 
confederation was broken up, the various 
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members submittiog to the couqtieror, ex¬ 
cept Damascus, which was left to face him 
single-haDdeJ* A fourth campaign, the 
next year, resuited iu the defeat of the 
Syrians under HazaeL Three years later 
the Assyrians invaded Syria. Hazael, 
thoroughly cowed by his misfortunes, at¬ 
tempted no resistance. He made his sub- 
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mission to the Assyrian king, and even the 
distant kingdom of Israel was glad to pur¬ 
chase an exemption from punishment by 
the payment of tribute. 

In the last years of the reign of Shal¬ 
maneser, a dangerous rebellion broke out 
under the lead of his son, the heir apparent, 
Assluir-danin-pab It was crushed by the 
kings second son, Shamas-Viil, and the 
heir apparent was either killed in the strug¬ 
gle or put to death. Shalmaneser died b. e. 
823, and was succeeded by his sou Shamas- 
Vul IL, w'ho reigned thirteen years. Assy¬ 
ria was now the predominant power of Asia. 
Although Armenia, on the north, remained 
unconquered, the authority of the empire 
was extended on the west to the confines of 
the kingdom of Judah; Syria, Pbcenicia, 
Hamath, and Israel, becoming tributaries 
of tlie Assyrian crown. On the smith the 
frontier was unchanged, for Babylonia, 
though sometimes tributary, managed on 
the whole to main tain its position. Some 


territory bad been gained on the east. The 
Medes and Persians were at this time mere 
wandering tribes, without a civilization or 
a government. Shalmaneser won some im¬ 
portant successes over the former, and re¬ 
ceived tribyte from the latter. Shamaa- 
Vui II. conducted sticce^ful wars against 
the Medes and Persians, and the Babylon¬ 
ians, but added nothing to the territory of 
his empire. He w^as succeeded by lus son 
VuUmh III., B. a 810. 


Vul-lush III. extended lus dominions 
eastward and westward in twenty-six cam¬ 
paigns. Hb supremacy was establislied 
over Babylon, and the Assyrian empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. His wife was Bammurami 
the heiress of Babylonia. She is better 
known as Semiramis. The Greeks and 
Homans preserved a legendary history of 
her which made her one of the greatest, as 
well as one of the most infamous personages 
of history; and she was believed to be the 
wife of Kin us, the mythical founder of 
jSTineveh. It is now admitted that the acts 
attributed to her wei'o fabulous, and that 
she was, at the most, simply joint ruler 
with Vul-lush IIL, her husband. 

With the death of Vuldush IIL a 
change came over the policy and history 
of Assyria. He ceased to reign E. c. 781, 
and until e. c. 745 the history of Assyria is 
obscure. A weak, peaceful policy was 
pursued, conquests were discontinued, and 
the empire appears to have entered upon a 
decline in every respect. Three nionarchs 
bore sway during this interval. Shalmane¬ 
ser IIL, B. c. 781^771; Asshur-dayan IIL, 
B. c. 771-753; and Asshur-lnsh, b. a 753- 
745. During this period Babylon revolted 
under Kabonassar. Other revolutions 
shook the kingdom of Assyria proper, and 
at length the dynasty W’as overthrown in 
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the great outbreak which placed Tiglath- 
Pileser II. on tlie throne, and ushered in 
the more glorious era of the new or lower 
Assyrian empire. It was during the last 
days of the elder empire that the Prophet 
Jonah was sent to Nineveh to warn the in¬ 
habitants of their doom, which w'as averted 
by their repentance. 

The New or Lower Assyrian Empire be¬ 
gan with the accession of Tiglath-Pileaer 
IL, B. c. 745. The circumstance by which 
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he acquired the crown are unknown to us; 
but he was a usurper, and it appears of 
hurabie origin. By a series of vigorously 
prosecuted wars he regained all that his 
predecessors had lostj and even extended 
bis dominions. He conquered Damascus, 
Samaria, Tyi'e, the Philistines, and the 
Arabians of the Peninsula of Sinai. He 
also overran the northern territory of 
Israel and ravaged the trans-Jordanic ter¬ 
ritory of that kingdom, carrying away the 
inhabitants into captivity in Assyria* 
Judah was made tributary to liim. He was 
succeeded by Shalmaneser IV,, b, c. 727, 
Soon after the accession of Slialmaneser 
IV.. Hosliea, King of Israel, refused tribute, 
but was eompelled to submit. In spite of 
this submission, however, Hoshea revolted 
again a few years later, and allied himself 
with the kingdom of Egypt, which had 


also subdued. This accomplished, Sargoti 
turned his arms against Egypt, the ally r>f 
Israel, and the only remaining great povm- 
unsubdued by Assyria. Tlie two armies 
met at Raphia, south of Gaaia, and the 
Egyptians were decisively defeated, al¬ 
though aided by the Philistines. This 
victory made Sargon master of Philistia 
and the Delta. In the latter the suprem¬ 
acy of the Assyrians was firmly established. 
The Egyptian king, confined to the limits 
of upper Egypt, became tributary, and 
even the Ethiopian King of Meroe sent in 
his submission to the conqueror, Sargon 
next turned his attention to Babylonia, 
conquered it, and became master of Baby¬ 
lonia and Chaldsea. This success was fol¬ 
lowed by the conquest of the Aramiean 
tribes and at least a portion of Susiania, 
B, o. 709* In the next year Cyprus sent in 
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passed under the swa}’^ of the Ethiopian 
Salmeo. Shalmaneser invaded Palestine, 
and, dividing his forces, attacked Phoenicia, 
whicli liad revolted on the death of Tiglath- 
Pileser IL, and Israel. Siege was laid to 
both Tyre and Samaria. His operations 
against Tyre were iiusuccessfuL The fleet 
which he collected to attack the city from 
the sea was beaten and destroyed by the 
Tyrians, Samaria held out for two years. 
During these operations a revolt broke 
out in Assyria, and its leader, Sargon, 
seized the throne and brought Shalmaneser’s 
reign to an end, b. c. 721, 

Sargon proved himself a great king. 
He quickly established his authority over 
the whole empire of Assyria, crushing all 
opposition with a firm hand. Samaria 
surrendered to his generals in the first year 
of his reign. The city was destroyed, the 
country depopulated, and the Israelites 
transported to Ganzanitis and Media, 
which he had just conquered, Syria was I 


fits submission and paid tribute, Sargon, 
now master of the ancient world, illustrated 
his glorious reign by the construction of a 
magnifieent palace and a city at Dur-Sar- 
gina, or Khorsabad. The former was one 
of the most splendid and beautifully 
adorned edifices ever erected in Assyria, 
and has been described in the preceding 
chapter. 

Sargon’s reign was terminated by his 
death, B. c. 705. He was succeeded b)’ his 
sou, Sennacherib, the most famous ol all 
the Assyrian monarclis, in whose reign the 
empire reached a high degree of glory and 
power* Soon after his accession Babylon 
revolted under Merodach Baiadan. 
naclierib defeated him, b. c. 703, aod seated 
an Assyrian viceroy on the Babylonian 
throne, replacing him a year or two later 
noth his own eldest son, Assiiur-inadi-su* 
Phoenicia having revolted, Sennacherib 
marched against it and compelled its sub^ 
mission* He then continued southward* 
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conquered tlie rebellious Philistines, and 
terrified Egypt and Ethiopia into submis¬ 
sion by a great victory over their forces at 

AltakUj or Eltckeh, Thejij marching 
against Jerusaleraj he forced Hezekiah to 
become tributary^ and took an immense 
sum from him as tribute, Heturning home, 
he put down a new outbreak in Babylon, 
The opening of the seventh century b, o, 
was marked by one of the most terrible 
disasters ever suffered by Assyria, Heze- 
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kiah, King of Judah, undaunted by his 
bitter lesson of two years previous, entered 
again into an alliance with Egypt, and 
liirew off his allegiance to Assyria. Sen¬ 
nacherib resolved to punish him, and in 
B, C, 699 marched from Nineveh into PaleS' 
nine, with a.powerful army, to crush the 
rebellion. Well knowing that Egypt, not 
Judah, was the true foe of Assyria in this 
((Liarter. he marched along the sea-coast 
rnwards the Egyptian frontier, intending to 


crush Egypt before punishing Judah* His 
progre^ was barred by the fortre^es of 
Eibnah and Lachish, on the extreme verge 
of Palestine,^ and which seem to have been 
subject at this time to Egypt He at once 
laid siege to Lachish, wdiich appears to 
have fallen soon, after which he besieged 
Libnak In the meantime, however, find¬ 
ing that Hezekiah still maintained his de¬ 
fiant attitude, be sent a detachment of his 
array, under the Babshakeli, or chief cup¬ 
bearer, and the Eab-Saris, or chief eunuch, 
to sniiiTOon Jerusalem to surrender, ac* 
companying his demand witli a message 
grossly insulting to the God of Israel, and 
which drew upon him the divine ven¬ 
geance. The demand was refused by Heze¬ 
kiah, and the Assyrian commanders, finding 
their detachment unequal to the capture 
of so strong a city, rejoined Sennacherib, 
who, having taken Lachish, was now en¬ 
gaged in the siege of Libnali, The As¬ 
syrian monarch despatched fresh mesaen- 
gei^ to Hezekiah, with a letter in big own 
hand, in w'Mch he renewed liis demand for 
the submission of Judah, warned Hezekiah 
of the fate of the princes who had resisted 
Assyria, and blasphemously told him that 
his God, in whom he trusted, was not able 
to deliver him from the Assyrians, lleze* 
kiah took this letter into the temple and, 
spreading it out before the Loj*d, implored 
his help against Sennacherib, who had sent 
to hrm to reproach the living God,^' The 
Prophet Isaiah w as commanded to declare 
to Hezekiah that the King of Assyria 
should not come near Jerusalem, nor molest 
it, but should return at once to his own 
country* 

Meanwhile, Lihnah having surrendered, 
Sennaclierih had marched towards Peln- 
slum, on the Egyptian frontier, where the 
Egyptian army, under Sellios, awaited 
him. On the day when Hezekiah spread 
his letter before die Lord, Sennacherib en¬ 
camped in front of the Egyptian army, in¬ 
tending to attack it the next morning. 
That night, by the direct interposition of 
the power of God, 185,000 men of the As¬ 
syrian amy died in their sleep. Horror- 
struck by this fearful calamity, aod too 
greatly w^eakened by it to think of con- 
tinuing the w^ar, Sennacherib abandoned 
his camp at once, and began a hurried re¬ 
treat. The Egyptians,.aeeiug his confusion 
and flight, pursued him, harassed his 
march, and cutoff his stragglers. The As¬ 
syrian moDareh returned to Nineveh with 
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the remnant of his proud hosts, and for 
a while there seeins to have been a pause in 
Assyrian affairs* So powerful a nation, 
however, was not to be ruined even by so 
great a loss, and although Sennacherib care¬ 
fully refrained from repeating his attempts 
upon Palestine during the remainder of his 
reign, he won great successes in other 
ijuarters. 

He conducted a successful campaign, 
which was more a raiding expedition than 
an attempt at conquest, in the northern 
portion of the Zagros ran^e. After this 
he waged a severe war with the Baby¬ 
lonians and Susknians. The Babylonians 
appear to have taken advantage of the dis¬ 
aster at Pelusium to throw oif the Assyrian 
yokoj and the Susianians, or Elamites, had 
given mortal oifence to Assyria by receiv¬ 
ing and protecting the Chaldseans of Beth- 
Yakin, who had fled from Sennacherib's 
dominions* These, taking with them then- 
gods and treasures, had crossed the Persian 
Gulf in their ships, and had landed on the 
Elamitic coast, where they were kindly re¬ 
ceived by the Susianian kings and allowed 
to take up their abode, ^nnacherib re¬ 
solved, after reducing Babylonia to siibjec- 
lion, to take vengeance upon the Elamites* 
Having compelled the snbmiasion of Baby¬ 
lonia, he brought a number of PiKBUician 
shipbuilders and sailors from the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, over which his supremacy ex¬ 
tended, and built a fleet of Phoenician war- 
galleys in the lower Tigris* Embarking 
his army in these, the largest and most 
ibrniidable vessels that had ever been seen 
in tbese \vaters, he crossed the Persian 
Gulf, landed on the portion of the Elamite 
coast occupied by the emigrant Chaldseans, 
destroyed the city they had built^ ravaged 
the country, burnt a number of Elamite 
towns, and, re-embarking his army and his 
captives, returned to the Tigris, %yithout 
having encountered any serious resistance 
from the Elamites, who, expecting an attack 
from the land, had massed their army along 
their northwestern frontier* The sudden 
descent of the Assyrians upon their coast 
took them completely by surprise, and 
found them utterly unprepared to resist it* 
But though successful in this expedition, 
Sennacherib found trouble awaiting him on 
his return* His expedition was popularly 
regarded as venturesome in the extreme, 
and as certain of destruction by the sea. 
The Babylonian*^, acting upon this hope, 
rose in rebellion immediately after the 




sailing of the fleet from the Tigris. To 
their surprise the Assyrians returned from 
Susiania flushed with victory. Landing 
upon the Babylonian coast, they at once 
proceeded to reduce the province to subjec¬ 
tion* A great battle was fought, and the 
Babylonian king, Susub, was captured. 
The Snsianians entered Babylonia a little 
later in aid of their allies, but were routed 
by the Assyrians with great loss. Babylo¬ 
nia was obliged to submit, and Sennacherib 
returned in triumph to Assyria. In order 
to break the power of Susiania, Sennacherib 
now invaded that country with a strong 
army, penetrated to the heart of it, de¬ 


stroyed thirty-four large cities and a num* 
her of villages, and captured Badaca, the 
second city of the kingdom* He rean- 
nexed to the Assyrian empire the cities 
of Beth-Kahin and Baza, w'hich had been 
conquered by the Susiauians in the reign of 
Sargon, and returned to Nineveh loaded 
with spoils, leaving Susiania greatly crip¬ 
pled. Soon after this, war again broke out 
in Babylonia* Susub, the king yho had 
been taken prisoner by Sennacherib in the 
year of the naval expedition, managed to 
escape from captivity, and, returning to 
Babylonia, was bailed by the people as 
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king. By stripping the treasury and tem¬ 
ple of the god Bel, at Babylon, of its wealth 
and ornaments, he managed to raise funds 
enough to purchase the ailiaDce of the Su- 
sianiaua, who marched to his aid- The 
Babylonians were also joined by a number 
of revolted Aramsean tribes from the middle 
Euphrates. Sennacherib encountered the 
allied army at Khaluli, on the lower Tigris. 
After a long and bloody battle, he defeated 
it, broke up the alliance, compelled the 
surrender of Babylon, and obliged the allied 


queror. Sennacherib signalized his con¬ 
quest by the erection of a new city on the 
model of Babylon, and called it Tarsus. 
It subsequently became a noted city, and 
was the birthplace of the Apostle Paul. 

Sennacherib was a great builder and a 
wise patron of the arts* He built a palace 
at Nineveh, which in size and splen¬ 
dor eclipsed all the earlier edifices of As¬ 
syria, aud was only excelled in beauty of 
ornamentation by one Assyrian edifice—the 
palace built on the same platform by his 
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kings to seek safety in flight. Babylon 
Avas severely punished. The fortifications 
were destroyed; the temples were plundered 
and burnt; and the images of the gods 
were broken to pieces. An Assyrian vice¬ 
roy was again placed over Chald^. 

Somewhat later, Sennacherib undertook 
an expedition against Cilicia, in which the 
Assyrians encountered the Greeks for the 
first time, A Greek fleet guarded the 
Cilician shore, and was defeated by the 
ships of Sennacherib. It appears that the 
Greeks were also defeated on land in Cilicia, 
and that country submitted to the con¬ 


grandson, Asshur-bani-pal. The art of 
sculpture made a remarkable advance in 
this reign. Other great edifices Tvere also 
constructed in other parts of the country, 
canals and aqueducts were built for the 
purpose of bringing good water to the 
capital, and the Tigris was confined to its 
channel by an embankment of brick, Sen¬ 
nacherib’s reign was brought to a close by 
his murder by two of his sons, b, c, 681. 
The murderers also slew their brother, 
Nergilus, who claimed the crown, and were 
themselves overthrown in the coui^e of a 
few months by Esar-haddon, tbeir youngest 
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brother, who wa^ sup|)orted by the army, 
and who was eogaged in guarding the Ar* 
menian frontier at the time of the murder 
of his father. 

Esiir-haddou came to the throne in b, C. 
681, and reigned for thirteen veal's. His 
couit was held alteiTiatelr at I^ineveh and 
Babylon. He compel led the submission 
of the Babylonians in the first year of his 
rdgn. Then, marching into Phoenicia, he 
put down a revolt of the Sidonians, and 
conquered the King of the Lebanon region, 
who had aided thenij and put to death the 
Kings of Sidon and the Lebanon, *His 
next campaign was in Armenia, in which 
he gained some important successes. He 
also subdued the Ciiicians, who had re¬ 
volted at the death of Sennacherib. About 
B. 0. 675 lie made an expedition into the 
southern part of Chaldica, where Nebo- 
zirsi-sidi, a son of Merodach-Baladah, had 
established himself with the help cjf the 
Susianians. He deposed this prince and 
gave the control of the region to another 
son of Merodach-Baladan, named Nahid- 
Marduk, who had sought his^ aid. He 
then conquered Liloni and made it tributary 
to Assyria- His next expedition was into 
tJie Jieart of Arabia. He crossed the desert 
with a large army and reached the more 
ferfiie and settled region beyond. He caji- 
tured and plundered several towns, and 
returned to his own country in safety. 
‘^Considering the physical perils of the 
desert itself, and the warlike character of 
its inhabitants, whom no couquex-or has 
ever really subdued, this was a most re¬ 
markable success. . . . Arabia has been 
deeply penetrated thrice only in the liistory 
of the world ; aud E.sar-hacidoa is the sole 
monarch who ever ventured to conduct in 
person such an attack." He also subdued 
the Aramiean tribes along the Euphrates, 
and gained some important successes in the 
remoter regions of Media. Ihese \vars 
consumed the first ten years of his reign. 

The roost important event of Esar-liad- 
don's reign was the conquest of Egypt, 
which was accomplished about b. C. 670. 
He defeated the Egyptian forces under 
Tirhakah in a great battle, and captured 
Memphis. Then proceeding southward, he 
took Thebes, drove the Egyptian king into 
Ethiopia, and established his authority 
over the kingdom, which he divided into 
twenty petty states, over each of which he 
placed a king. All these petty kings were 
made to a certain extent subordinate to 


the prince who reigned at Memphis. Thifx 
prince was Nechoh, the father of Psam- 
metiehus, and a native Egyptian. The 
revolt of Manasseh, King of Judah; oc¬ 
curred about this time, but was put down by 
the Assyrian generals, who sent the Jewish 
king in chains to Babylon, where Esar- 
haddon was then holding his court. The 
Assyrian monarch at iii'st treated his cap¬ 
tive severely, but subsequently released him 
and Tutored him to his tlironeon condition 
of his paying an increased tribute. Having 
thus pacified the kingdom of Judah, Esar- 
huddon, in order to strengthen the Assyrian 
influence in Palestine, colonized the terri¬ 
tory of the kingdom of Israel with families 
from the distant regions of his empire. 

In B. c, 669 Esar-haddon appears to have 
fallen ill. Tirhakah at once made his ap¬ 
pearance in Egypt, and soon re-established 
ins authority over the entire valley of the 
Kik, driving out the petty kings set up by 
the Assyrians. Esar-haddon, unable to 
meet this outbreak in person, associated His 
eldest son, Asshur-bani-pal, with him in the 
government of the empire. He resigned 
the crown of Assyria to his son, aud re¬ 
tained tliat of Babylon, to which city he 
retired, and died there about B. c. 667, in 
the early part of that year. 

Immediately upon the death of his fa¬ 
ther, Asshur-bani-pal Rpjioiiited his younger 
brother, Saiil-Mugina, Viceroy of Babylon, 
and collecting his forces, invaded Egypt. 
Tirhakah sent a powerful army to meet 
him, remaining at Memphis to await the 
issue of the conflict. The Egyptians were 
defeated in a great battle near liie city of 
Kar-banit, and Tirhakah withdrew to 
Thebes, from which he was driven by the 
Assyrians* He fled to Ethiopia, and tlie 
Assyrian authority was re-established over 
Egypt. Asshur-biiui"pal restored the petty 
kmgs established by his father, aud having 
quieted the country, returned to Nineveh. 
Almost immediately after his withdrawal 
from Egypt the country was again thrown 
into confusion by the eflbrts of the Ethio¬ 
pians. Nechoh, who had been placed 
Mempliis, deserted the Assyrians aud joined 
the Ethiopians. The kings who remained 
faithful seized Nechoh and some of his asso¬ 
ciates and sent them in chains to Nineveh, 
and endeavored to suppress the tevoB; but 
Tirhakah succeeded In regaining Thebes, 
from which he threatened to reconquer all 
E^ypt The Assyrian king, seeing the 
daager, forgave Nechoh for his defection,. 
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restorer] Jiis tlirone to him, and sent him 
back to Egypt with a strong Assyrian force, 
with which he drove Tirliakah once more 
into Ethiopia, where that' monarch died, 
leaving his cause to his stepson Urdaman^,' 
who soon afterwards descended the Nile 
valley, defeated tlie Assyrians near Mem¬ 
phis, took that city by assault, and recon¬ 
quered lower Egypt. Asshur-bani-pal at 
once took the field in person, and entering 
Egypt at the head of a powerful force, 
drove the Ethiopians out of the kingdom, 
lu this campaign the Assyrians took Thebes 
by assault and sacked it, plundering it of 
an immense booty, which they carried off 
to Nineveh. The country was once more j 
arranged on the plan established by Esar- 
haddon. 


Asshur-bani-pal’s next war was in Asia 
Minor, which he conquered. Gyges, King 
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of Lydia, alarmed at his progress, paid him 
tribute. A large part of Armenia was con- 
qtiered in this reign; Susiania was com¬ 
pletely subjugated and attached to Baby¬ 
lonia as a province, and many of the out¬ 
lying Arabian tribes were subdued. Assyria 
was now at the height of her prosperity and 
power, without an enemy in the world either 
willing or able to oppose her. Asshur- 
bani-pnl built the most magnificent of all 
the Assyrian pahices by the side of the pal¬ 
ace of his grandfather Sennacherib, at Nine¬ 
veh. He was devoted to the aits and to 
music, and established a sort of royal 
library at Nineveh. He was unquestion¬ 
ably one of Assyria’s greatest kings. “ In 
his reign the Assyrian dominions reached 
their greatest extent, As.syrian art cul¬ 
minated, and the empire seemed likely to 
extend itself over the whole of the East,” 
This period of glory constituted the first 
part of Asshur-bani-pal’s reign. 


It has been generally suppored that 
Assliur-bani-pal died about B. c. 647; but 
recent discoveries have made it probable 
that he liv^ed twenty years longer, and died 
about B, c. 626. This view is adopted by 
Professor Eawiinson, one of the most emi¬ 
nent authorities in this department of his¬ 
tory. This period furnishes a striking con¬ 
trast to the first twenty-two years of this 
great king’s reign. The first part witnessed 
the culmination of the glory and power of 
Assyria; the last, upon which we now enter, 
was to witness the beginning of the decline 
of the great empire, in which Assyria 
passed from the supremacy in the ancient 
world to a doubtful and precarious position. 
The first of the causes of this decline was 
the rapid growth of the Median kingdom 
into a strong military power on the very 
borders of Assyria, So rapid was this 
growth that the Medes felt strong enough 
to invade Assyria about B, c. 634. They 
were unsuccsssful, but the f.ict of their in¬ 
vasion was significant. They were defeated 
near Nineveh, and their leader, who is 
called Phraortes, was killed. The aged 
Asshur-bani-pal had lost the vigor of his 
youthful spirit, and contented himself with 
defeating the invaders, but made no effort 
to follow them into their own country. 
Profiting by this, Cyaxeres, who succeeded 
to the Median crown, sjjent the next two 
years in preparing an array, and in b. c, 
632 invaded Assyria, defeated the Assyrian 
army in the field, and closely invested 
Nineveh. He was suddenly obliged to 
raise the siege and return in haste to his 
own country, in consequence of an invasion 
of Media by the Scytliian hordes of llie 
north of Asia. 

These daring and barbarous people 
swarmed over the Caucasus into southern 
Asia, appearing first in Media, which they 
subdued, but not entirely, owing to its 
mountaiuous character, and then spread 
themselves westward over Asia towards the 
Mediterranean. Assyria, already weak¬ 
ened by the revolt of Egypt under Psam- 
metichus, was quickly overrun by the Scyth¬ 
ians, who passed on into Syria, where the 
tide was checked by Psammelichus, then 
engagetl in tlie siege of Aslidod, in Pales¬ 
tine, He bribed the barbarians to spare 
Egypt, and they turned aside into other 
countries, and finally disappeared; some, it 
is believed, returning to their original 
homes in the steppe country beyond the 
Caucasus, aud others taking service under 
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the native rulers of Asia, who in the course 
of a few years regained sufficient strength 
to throw off the bar-bariau yoke and re¬ 
establish their authority. The first country 
to accomplish this was Media, under the 
wise guidance of Cyaxeres. 

Assyria suffered fearfully from the rav¬ 
ages of the Seyths, whose numbers made 
the attempt to resist them hopeless. Many 
of the old cities were taken, despoiled of 
their treasures, and their palaces wantonly 
burned. The country was ravaged and 
depopulated, for the barbarians pursued a 
policy of extermination. Assyria, when 
the Scythians quitted her,*' says Eawlinson, 

was but the shadow of her former self 
Weak and exhausted, she seemed to invite 
a permanent conqueror. If her limits had 
not much shrunk, if the provinces still 
acknowledged her authority, it was from 
habit rather than from fear, or because they 
too had suffered greatly from the northern 
barbarians,” Thus, though it was weak 
and exhausted, Assyria was still an empire, 
and it is possible that the last efforts of 
Asshur-bani-pal were devoted to reorgan¬ 
izing his dominions and repairing the dam¬ 
ages inflicted by the Scythians. He was 
cut short in tiiis work by his death early in 
B. O. <326, after a reign of forty-two years. 

He was succeeded by his son Asshur- 
emed-ilin, better known by the name of 
8aracus, given to him by the Greeks. 
Scarcely anything is known of liim, except 
that his reign was one of continued misfor- 
time. Under him the empire grew weaker* 
The treasury was exhausted, and the coun¬ 
try was on the verge of ruin in consequence 
of the ravages of the Scythians. It is not 
known whether he had the ability to repair 
these evils, but it is certain that be had not 
the means of doing so. Before anything 
could be accomplished the Medes and Susi- 
aiiians, having formed an alliance, invaded 
Assyria—the former from the east and the 
latter from the south. Saraeus, in order to 
iieet this double danger, divided his forces 
nto two armies. He advanced with one to 
neet the Median invasion, and sent the 
>ther, under Nafaopolassar, his ablest gen- 
rali to drive back the Susianians, who 
vere marching from the sea upon Babylon. 
ihis disposition of his forces, though wise 
nd prudent fa iteelf, proved the ruin of 
Lssyria in couaequeace of tlje treachery of 
fabopolassar, who, seeing his own oppor- 
jnity in his country's weakness, deserted 
ie Assyrian cause and made terms with 


the enemy. By this arrangement he se¬ 
cured the throne of Babylon for himself 
and the daughter of Cyaxeres as a bride 
for his eldest son Nebuchadnezzar. Then 
uniting his forces with those of Cyaxeres, 
they marched upon Nineveh and closely 
invested it. Seeing the city on the point of 
capture, Saraeus, in despair, burned himself 
in his palace, and Nineveh was taken by 
the conquerors, who divided Assyria be¬ 
tween them, B. c. 625. 

Thus fell the Assyrian empire, not so 
much from any inherent weakness, or from 
the effect of gradual decay, as by an unfor¬ 
tunate eorabinatioti of circumstances—^tbe 
invasion of the Medes, a strong nation of 
warriors, at a time when the empire had 
been brought to its lowest state by the 
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irruption of the Scythians; and the treach¬ 
ery of its most trusted lieutenant* 

The independent kingdom of Assyria 
lasted about one thousand years. ^ The 
empire covered about seven centuries of 
tills period, from B* c* 1300 to B. C. 625 ; 
or perhaps, to be more accurate, we must 
limit this duration to five centuries, com¬ 
mencing with the reign of Assur-ris-ili^i, 
about B. C. 1150. The first twenty-two 
years of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal saw 
the empire at the height of its power and 
dominion. ‘‘In the middle part ot this 
prince's reign Assyria was paramount over 
the portion of western Asia included be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean and the Halys on 
the one hand, the Caspian Sea and the 
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gimt Persian desert on the other. South¬ 
wards the boundary was formed by Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf; northwardss it seems 
at no time to have advanced to the Euxiue 
or to the CaucasuSj but to have been formed 
by a fluctuating line, which did not in the 
most flourishing period extend so far as the 
northern frontier of Armenia. Besides her 
Asiatic dominions, Assyria possessed also 
at this time a portion of Africa, her author¬ 
ity being acknowledged by Egypt as flir as 
the latitude of Thebes, The countries in¬ 
cluded within the limits thus indicated, and 
subject during the period in question to 
Assyrian influence, were chiefly the follow¬ 
ing;^ Susiania, Chaldsea, Babylonia, Media, 
Matiene or the Zagros range, Mesopotamia; 
parts of Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia; 
Syria, PhcEDicia, Palestine, Idumaea, a por¬ 
tion of Arabia, and almost the whole of 
Egypt, The island of Cyprus was also, it 
is probable, a dependency. On the other 
hand, Persia proper, Bactria, and Sogdiana, 
even Hyrcania, were beyond the eastern 
limit of the Assyrian sway, which towards 
the north did aiot on this side reach farther 
than about the neighborhood of Kasoin, 
and towards the south was confioed wiliiin 
the mountain barrier of Zagros. Similarly, 
on the west, Phrygia, Lydia, Lycia, and 
even Pamphylia, were independent, tlie 
Assyrian arms having never, so far as ap¬ 
pears, penetrated westward beyond Cilicia, 
or crowed the river Halys. 

“ The nature of the dominion established 
by the great Mesopotamian monarchy over 
the countries included within the limits 
above indicated, will perhaps be best under¬ 
stood if we compare it with the empire of 
Solomon. Solomon -reigned over all Hie 
hingdo^r}M from tlie river (Euphrates) unto 
the land of the Philistines aud unto the 
borders of Egypt; they brought presents 
and served Solomon all the days of his 
life.’ The fii'sfc aud most striking features 
of the earliest empires is that they are a 
mere congeries of kingdoms. The countries 
over which the domiiuxDt state acquh'eg an 
iuflueoce not only retain their direct indi¬ 
viduality, as is the case in some luodern 
empires, but remain in all respects such as 
they were before, with the simple addition 
of certain obligations contracted towards 
the paramount authority. They keep their 
old laws, their old religion, their line of 
kings, their law of succe^ion, their whole 


internal organization and macliinery; they 
only acknowledge an exterual suzerainty 
which binds them to the performauce of 
certain duties towards the head of the em¬ 
pire. These duties, as understood in the 
earliest times, may he summed up in the 
two words, 'homage' and 'tribute;' the 
subject kings 'serve' and * bring presents.' 
They are bound to acts of submission; must 
attend the court of their suzerain when 
summoned, unless they have a reasonable 
excuse; must there salute him as a superior, 
and otherwise acknowledge his rank; above 
all, they must pay him regularly the fixed 
tribute which has been imposed upon them 
at the time of their submission or subjec¬ 
tion, the unauthorized withholding of which 
is open and avowed rebellion. Finally, 
they must allow his troops free passage 
through their dominions, and must oppose 
any attempt at invasion by way of their ■ 
country on the part of his enemies/' In 
return, tlie empire guaranteed to its depend¬ 
ents protection against their foreign foes. 

It is evident that such an empire contained 
within itself the elements of constant dis¬ 
order and of its own destruction, Eawlin- 
son well says, that “it exhibits in a marked 
way both the strength and weakness of this 
class of monarchies—their strength in 
the extraordinary magnificence, gmudeur, 
wealth, and refinement of the capital; their 
weakness in the impoverishment, the ex- 
haii&uon, and the consequent disaJffection of 
the subject states. Ever falling to pieces, 
it was perpetually reconstructed by the 
genius and prowess of a long suecessioo of 
warrior princes, seconded by the skill aud 
bravery of tlie people. Fortimate in pos¬ 
sessing for a iong time no veiy" powerful 
neighbor, it found little difficulty in extend¬ 
ing itself througiiout regions divided and 
subdivided among hundreds of petty chiefs, 
incapable of union, and singly quite uoable 
to contend with the forces of a large and 
populous country. Frequently endangered 
by revolts, yet always triumphing over 
them, it maintained itself for five centuries, 
gradually advancing its influence, and was 
only overthrown after a fierce struggle by a 
new kingdom formed upon its borders, 
which, taking advantage of a time of ex¬ 
haustion, and leagued with the most power¬ 
ful of the subject states, was enabled to 
accomplish the destruction of the long 
dominaut people.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

RISE AN1> FALL OP TEE BAEYIiOKXAN 
KINGDOM. 

GeoffTapTalcal Position of Babylonia—Altnosfc Tdenti- 
eai with Chaldiea—Babvlon under Assyrian Kale 
—Frequent Revolts—Saracua Places Nabopolas- 
sar over Babylon—The T .alter Revolts and ilaU.ea 
Htmself King of Babylonia—The Median AlH* 
anea—Fall of Assyria—The Babylonian Empire 
Formed—Reign of’Nabopolassar—War wi th Egypt 
—Nebuchadnezzar Defeats Nechoh at Carchemish 
—Nebucliadnezzar King—^Phceoioia and Judah 
Rubdned—Jerusalem Taken and Destroyed—Cou- 
quest of Egypt—Brilliant Eeign of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar—His Great AY oiks—The Hanging Gardens^ 
The Walls of Babylon—Commercial AVealth— 
Chameter of the King—^His Madness—His Ke- 
cevery and Closing Years—His Successors—Na- 
bonadiua King—Associates hia Son with him— 
The War with Persia—BehhaaKar^s Feast—Cvrua 
Captures Babylon—Fall of the Babylonian Em¬ 
pire—Babylon Becomes the Second Capital of the 
Persian Empire. 

ABYLONIA proper was almost 
ideutieal in its territorial area 
with the ancient kingdom of 
Ohaldjea, and need not be de¬ 
scribed here. It lay entirely west 
of the Tigris, and consisted of two 
" vast plains, or flats, one situated between 
the two rivers (the Tigris and Euphrates), 
and thus forming the lower portion of the 
Mesopotamia of the Greeks and Romans— 
the other interposed between the Euphrates 
and Arabia, a long but narrow strip aion^ 
the right bank of that abounding river.” 
It comprised an area of about 27,000 square 
miles—being smaller than Scotland or Ire¬ 
land. The country cast of the Tigris formed 
no part of Babylonia proper, but was Cissia, 
or Aisiania—a distinct region known to the 
Jews as Elam—and was inhabited by a 
people distinct from the Babylonians. At 
the height of its power the Babylonian em¬ 
pire embraced, as we shall see, a large part 
of th(e eastern world. 

After the conquest of Chaldsea by Ti- 
glathi-Nin I., in b. c. 1300, and its absorp¬ 
tion in the Assyrian monarchy,_ the people 
of that region were more or less discontented, 
and from time to time efforts were made to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke, but without 
success. In B. c. 747, however, Nabonassar 


made a successful revolt, and established 
an independent monarchy in Babylonia. 
He reigned fourteen years, and destroyed 
the records of the Assyrian viceroys who 
had preceded him in order to blot out the 
record of his country’s slavery. He was 
succeeded by Nsullus, who reigned from B. 
C. 733 to 731. Two kings next came to the 
throne, Chinzinus and I’orus, B. C. 731 to 
726. Their successor was Elulasus, b. c. 
726 to 721, who was, in his turn, succeeded 
by Merodacli-Baladau. This king, about 
B. C. 713, sent an embassy to Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, congratulating him upon 
his recovery from a dangerous illness. In 
B. c, 709 he was attacked and dethroned 
by Bargon, and Babylon was once more 
ruled by an Assyrian viceroy. This state 
of affairs lasted until b. c. 704, and was fol¬ 
lowed by an interregnum of a little more 
than a year. Merodach-Baladan, who had 
escaped from captivitj', then regained bis 
throne and reigned six months, when he 
was attacked and defeated by Sennacherib, 
wlio placed an Assyrian viceroy named 
Belibiis on the throne, about B. C. 702. In 
B. C. 700, Sennacherib had cause to suspect 
Belibus of treason, and removed him from 
the government of Babylonia, which be 
bestowed upon his own eldest eon Asshur- 
iuadi-sii, or Assaran.adiu3, who reigned 
until B. c. 693. During this reign Babylon 
twice revolted from Assyria, and was twice 
reduced to submission. A troubled period 
of about thirteen years followed this reign, 
and was brought to a close only by the con¬ 
quest of Babylon, in b. c. 680, by Esar- 
haddon, who added to his other titles that 
of King of Babylon, built himself a palace 
in that city, and reigned alternately there 
and at Nineveh. He liekl the crown until 
B. c. 667, when his son, Saos-duchmus, was 
made viceroy. This prince governed Baby¬ 
lon for twenty years, and was succeeded m 
B. c. 647 by Cinneladanus, who reigned tor 

twenty-two years. , . 

In k C. 625 Nabopolassar was placed m 
command of the province by Saraeus, the 
last Assyrian king, with orders to stay the 
march of theSusianiaus, who were approach- 
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iDg from the Persian Gulf* He was proba¬ 
bly made viceroy. The people of Baby¬ 
lonia were already rising in rebellion when 
he entered the capital, and be saw that by 
placing himself at the head of the popular 
movement he could efiect the rum of his 
master and advance liis own interests. He 
accordingly entered into an alliance with 
Cyaxeres, who had invaded Assyria from 
Media, armnged a marriage between his 
eldest son HebuchadnezKar and the daugh¬ 
ter of Cyaseres, and by the terms of the 
alliance secured to himself the crown of 
Babylonia as an independent sovereign. 
These matters being arranged, Nabopoks- 
sar at once united his forces with those of 
Cyaxeres, and took part with him in the 
war which resuited, as we have seen, in the 
capture and destruction of Nineveh and the 
overthrow of the empire of Assyria* 

In the division of the Assyrian dominions, 
Nabopolassar was given the province of 
Susiaiiia and the valley of the Euphrates, 
Syria, and Palestine, Assyria proper and 
the countries dependent upon Assyria to 
the north and northwest going to Cyaxeres. 
TJjus Babylon became the head of a power¬ 
ful empire. The countries named above 
snbnvtted to the change without any effort 
at resistance* They had doubtless become 
so accustomed to seeing an Assyrian king 
hold Jiis court alternately at Nineveh and 
Bn by Ion that they may not have appre- 
ciate'^d the full force of the change at first. 
For some years the Buhyloniao king devoted 
himself to the consolidation of his govern¬ 
ment, and his dominiana were at peace* 
From B* c* 615 to b, c. 610 there \ms almost 
constant ivar between Media and Lydia. 
Nabopolassar, or sometimes his son Nebit- 
cliadnezzar, took part in these wars as the 
ally of Cyaxereg. In the last-named year, 
as the hostile armies were about to engage 
each other, an eclipse of the aun took place, 
which terrified both, Nabopolassar took 
advantage of this to mediate between Cyax- 
eres and the Lydians, and succeeded in 
bringing about a peace which gave to 
western Asia nearly hall^ a century of iin- 
inteiTUptcd tranquillity. 

In B* a 608, Nechoh, having succeeded 
his father Psammetichus on the throne of 
EgyfDt, invaded the dominions of Babylon, 
and Juiving defeated Josiah, King of Jiulah, 
who sought to stay !iis march, at Jlcgiddo, 
overran all the country between Egypt and 
the river Euphrates. Three niontlis later, 
in returning to Egypt, he visited Jerusalem, 


deposed Jehoahaz, a younger,sou of Josiah 
who had been made king fay the people, 
and gave the crown to Jehoiakim, his elder 
brother* About the same time he laid 
siege to the important Philistine city of 
Gaza. 

Nabopolassar made no effort for fully 
three years to recover his lost territory, but 
allowed Neehoh to enjoy his conquests. In 
B. c, 605, however, he assembled a vast 
army and placed it undei* the com maud of 
his sou Nebuchadnezzar, wdio advanced 
rapidly to the Euphrates. He attacked the 
Egyptian army near Carchemish, routed it, 
and continued the pursuit to the Irontier 
of Egypt, recovering on the march ail the 
lost teiTitory, and receiving the submission 
of Jehoiakim, King of Judah. It was his 
intention to invade Eg\q>t, and crush that 
power, but he was compelled to desist upon 
reaching the ^ontier fay news of the death 
of his father. He made peace ^ri th Neclioh * 
hastened back to Babylon, and assumefl 
the crown, e* c. 604, The remaining years 
of the seventh century b, c* appear to have 
been peaceful, and were employed by NeV>u- 
chadnezzar in improving his capital, and in 
consolidating liis dominions* 

The opening of the sixth centnry b. r. 
called the Babylonian king once more to 
the field to suppress the revolts of Phcenicrii 
and Judah, the latter of which was encour¬ 
aged by Egypt. In b. c* 598, at the Iicarl 
of an alliecF Babylonian and Median army, 
he invaded Phoenicia and laid siege to Tyre. 
This city was strong enough to resist him 
for thirteen years* During this period lie 
deposed Jehoiakim, King of Judah, and 
put him .0 death, set up Jehoiachio and 
replaced him with Zedekiah, and crushed 
the final revolt of the Jc^vs by the capture 
of Jerusalem, and the destruction of their 
Temple and city, and the transportation of 
the nation into Babylonia, as has already 
been related. In the same period he de¬ 
feated the effort of the Egyptian king to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem, but was not 
able to punish that monarch until after the 
capture of Tyre, Tyre was taken and de¬ 
stroyed B. c. 585, after a siege of thirteen 
years, and all Phoenicia was compelled to 
submit to the conqueror* 

Nebuchadnezzar now addressed himself 
to the task of punishing Egypt, and in e. C* 
581 invaded that country, and gained some 
u n i m porta n t su ccesses. II e d oes n ot a ppea r 
to have prosecuted the war with mucli vigor, 
and for a while Egypt escaped the punish- 
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meni it had drawn upon it-self by its inter¬ 
ference in the afiairs of Babylon, In e, c. 
570, however, he invaded the kingdom a 
second time, conquered it, and placed a new 
king named Amasis on the throne as his 
vassal. 

The reign of I^^ebuchadne^K^ar constitutes 
the most illustrions period of Babylonian 
history. He was not only a great con¬ 
queror, but a ruler of unusual wisdom and 
strength of character. He covered the 
country with useful works, such as canals, 
reservoirs, sluices for the improvement of 
irrigation, and a system of piers in the har¬ 
bors of the Persian Gulf—and he made 
Babylon the most magnificent city of the 
east. In order to gratify his queen Amyitis, 
who pined for the mountains of her native 
Media, he bnilt the celebrated Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon/’ which were con¬ 
sidered among the seven wonders of the 
world. They consisted of a series of ter 
races built on arches, rising high above the! 
walls of Babylon. Earth was laid on thk' 
structure and planted with trees and shrub 
bery, and hydraulic engines raised water tc[| 
the highest levels for fountains and cascade! 
and for the nourishmeut of the plants. 
*^Art strove to emulate nature with a certaiu 
measure of success, and the lofty rocks ano 
various trees of this wonderful Paradise, if 
they were not a very close imitation of |. 
the Median mouutain scenery, were at any 
rate a pleasant change from the na£uraf|Jj 
monotony of the Babylonian plain, and 
must have formed a gi'ateful retreat for thi 
Babylonian queen, whom they reminded af 
once of her husband’s love and of the beauty 
of her native country/’ The city was sur 
rounded with walls of baked bricks, 33t 
feet high, and 85 feet thick. Their tota 
circuit was 41 miles, making the area of tht 
city enclosed by them a little more than 
100 square miles. Under the wise policy 
of this great king, and in consequence of 
its admirable position, half-way between the 
Indus and the Mecliterranean, with the 
Euphrates and the Tigris affording com- 
mnmcation with the Persian Gulf and the 
more northern regions, Babylon became the 
leading commercial city of the east. Mer¬ 
chants from all the known countries were 
to be found in her markets. The looms of 
Babylon produced the finest carpets known, 
and the towns along the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates were noted for the fineness of quality 
and beauty of color of their cotton fabrics. 
Nor was Babylon the only city improved 
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by the king. All the principal BabyloDiaa 
tosvns were adorned with noble buildings 
and temples, and protected with strong 
walls, and there was scarcely any part of 
the kingdom to which the genius of the 
king did not extend. 

Nebuchadnemr is one of the most re¬ 
markable personage.? of ancient history. 
He is also one of the most striking figures 
of the Bible narrative, from which we ob¬ 
tain perhaps the direst view of his char¬ 
acter. The Book of Daniel pictures him at 


his aljsolute power could be given than his 
idacing Daniel, a foreigner, over the heads 
of the entire priestly class. His wealth is 
so great that be can make an image of pure 
gold, ninety feet high and nine feet broad. 
In his religious views he has none of the ex¬ 
clusiveness of his race. He worships, some¬ 
times his own deities, and then suddenly 
transfers bis allegiance to the God of the 
captive Hebrews, and compels all hisijeople 
to follow his example. His temper is vio¬ 
lent and hasty, but not obstinate, "His 





DANIEL INTEKPKETtNG NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S DREAM* 


the bead of a raagDificent courts surrounded 
by “ princes, goYernors and captains, judges, 
treasurers, councillors, and sheriflSs; "waited 
on by eunuchs wdio were well favored," 
and highly educated; and attended, when 
he wished it, by a iniiltitude of astrologers 
and wise men," who sought to interpret 
for him the will of his gods* He is shown 
to us as'an absolute monarch, who can, at 
a word, make or unmake kings and princes, 
and upon whose nod depend the lives and 
fortunes of the people of the vast domain 
over which he reigns, Ko better proof of 

I 


fierce resolves are taken suddenly and as 
suddenly repented of; he is, moreover, ca¬ 
pable of bursts of gratitude and devotion, 
no less than of excesses of fury ; like most 
orientals, he is vainglorious; but he can 
humble himself before the chastening hand 
of the Almighty j in his better moods he 
shows a spirit astonishing in one of his 
country and time—a spirit of real plety,seli- 
eondemnation, and self-abasement, which 
rendei*s him one of the most remarkable 
characters in Scripture*" On the other 
hand, he was at tim^ f^ciously cruel, not 
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always because reasons of state demanded 
neverity on bis part, but because he seemed 
occasional iy to delight in inflicting suffer¬ 
ing upon his vanquisfied enemies. He wae 
devotedly attached to his wife, who liad 
been chosen for him by his father for politi¬ 
cal reasons, and built for her the Hanging 
Gardens, as has been stated. 

Towards the close of l^ebnchadnezzar's 
reign, probably at a time when his great 
conquests and public works were completed, 
and when he Avas enjoying the repose and 


It consists in the belief that one is not a 
man, but a beast, in the disuse of language, 
the rejection of all ordinary food, and 
sometimes in the loss of the erect posture 
and a preference for walking on all-fours.” 
Within a year of the time that the warning 
Avas given, Nebuchadnezzar was seized Avith 
the malady, and became a helpless lunatic. 
Imagining himself a beast, he shunned 
human society, lived in the open air day 
and night, cast away all clothing, and lived 
on herbs. His body became covered with 
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BELSHAZZAR^S FEAST. 


prosperity Avhich bad been Avon for bis em¬ 
pire, the king suddenly reechoed a Avarning 
from heuA^en, He dreamed a dream Avliich 
troubled him very much, and related it to 
the prophet Daniel, who, by divine inspira¬ 
tion, interpreted its meani^ to him. He 
told the king that God Av5Sild send upon 
him an unusual kind of madness as a pun¬ 
ishment for his sins; that the malady Avould 
last seven years, and tliat during that time 
he would be incapable of holding ]iis throne. 
“This malady, Avbich is not unknown to 
physicians, has been termed ' Lycanthropy.’ 


a rough coating of hair, and his condition 
was pitiable indeed. During the madness 
of the king it is probable that his subjects 
were not permitted to see him, and that he 
Avas kept Avithin bounds by Avatchful at¬ 
tendants, The queen most probably car¬ 
ried on the government. The fidelity and 
devotion of the Babylonian courtiers to 
their unfortunate sovereign must have been 
drawn out by the nobler qualities of his na¬ 
ture Avhich had attached them to him in 
his prosperity. They AA^ere sustained by the 
hope in.spired by the prediction of Daniel 
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that the duration of the analady would be 

seven times/' which they probably be¬ 
lieved to mean seven yeai*s/' At the eud 
of these seven years the king's reason sud¬ 
denly returned to him, and, amid the re¬ 
joicings of his court, he once more assumed 
the governraeut. He was now an old man, 
and doubtless took to heart the lesson of his 
terrible punislimeut. His closing years 
were as brilliant and prosperous as his first, 
and he died, after a reign of forty-fom* 
years, b* C. 561, leaving the kingdom to his 
son, EvilAIerodach, who reigned two years, 
and was slain in a revolt of his subjects, 
headed by his brother-in-law, Neriglis- 
sar* 

Neriglissar began to reign b, c, 559, and 
reigned four years* HLs reign was one of 
peace.^and was employed chiefly in building 
the Western Palace at Babylon* He died 
in B. c. 556, and left his crowu to his son, 
Laborosoarchod, or Labossoracns, a mere 
boy, who was deposed and put to death 
after a reign of a few months, by a con¬ 
spiracy* The conspirators chose Nabona- 
diuB to be king. Not being of royal birth, 
he sought to strengthen his position by 
maiTving a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
most likely the widow of Neriglissar. 


As soon as his son by this marriage, Bel- 
shar-uzzar, or Belshazzar, was old enouglu 
he associated him with him on the throne* 
Alarmed by the growing power of Persia, 
he entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Croesus, King of Lydia, to 
check the Persian advance. All to no pur¬ 
pose, ho>vever, for, in the spring of b. c* 
538, Cyrus, the Persian monarch, invaded 
Babylonia, defeated Nabonadius in a 
pitched battle, and shut him up in Borsippa* 
Then, advancing upon Babylon, he cap¬ 
tured that city by entering it by the course 
of the Euphrates, the waters of which he 
had diverted from their bed, leaving the 
way into the city open. The Babylonians 
w^ere engaged in a revel in honor of one of 
their gods, and were unconscious of the 
movement of Cyrus until the city w^as taken* 
Belshazzar was slain in his banquet hall* 
Borsippa surrendered upon the fall of 
Babylon* Nabonadius was kindly treated 
by Cyrus, and was given the govern¬ 
ment of the important province of Car- 
mania. Babylon became the second city 
of the Persian empire, and was the resi¬ 
dence of the court for half of the year* 
With the conquest of Cyrus the Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom came to an end* 


eook: VI, 

THE HISTORY OF RHCEN“ICIJV, 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CON¬ 
QUEST OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

B^cnptiouof Phoenicia—Its Cities—Origin of the 
PhffiDician PeopJe—Sidon, the Oldest City—Tts 
Colonies—Tyre—The OJd and New Cities-^First 
Commercial Ventures of the Plicenieians—The 
Tin Trade—Dangers of the Land Traffic—The 
Phcenicians Tate to the Sea—Extent and Charac¬ 
ter of their Commerce—The Phmnieian Colonies 
. —The Art of Dyeing—Glass-blowing—Pottery— 
Bronze tVork—Agriculture—The Plimnician Al¬ 
phabet and Their Use of Letters—Language of 
the Phoenicians—Their Literary Works-Archi- 
tecnire—Art—Religion of the Phcenicians—Char¬ 
acter of the People-Rise of Tyre—Hiram King 
—His Alliance with David and Solomon of Israel 
—Organization of the Phcenician Confederacy— 
Hiram’s Eueeessors—Pygmalion King—Flight of 
Dido and the Aristocratic Party — Carthage 
Founded—Phmnieia Tributary to Assyria—Siece 
of Tyre—Sennacherib takes Tyre—End of the 
Tyrian Supremacy—Esar-haddon Destroys Sidon 
—Capture of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar—Phoenicia 
Becomes a Persian Province—Conquered hy Alex¬ 
ander the Great-It^ Subsequent History, 



NCIENT Phcenicia consisted of a nar¬ 
row strip of land extending along 
the Mediterranean, from the Ladder 
of Tyre, on the south, to the island of 
Aradus, the Arvad of the Bible, on 
the north. Tlie length of the coun¬ 
try was about 120 miles* Its width from 
the base of the Lebanon range to the sea 
never exceeded twenty miles, and was often 
much less* Near Sidon the mountains are 
but two miles fi'oni the sea, and at Tyre the 
Phoenician plain is five miles wide* The 
entire Phoenician plain was a region of 
great fertility. It w^as abundantly watered 
and was provided with a number of well- 
sheltered harbors, suitable to the require¬ 
ments of ancient commerce* Several im¬ 
portant cities stood along the coast* The 
most southern of these was Tyre; about 
twenty miles to the northward was Sidon ; 
sixteen miles north of Sidon was Berytus, 
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which has in modern times become the 
principal seaport of Syria; still farther 
north was By bias, the Gebai of the B ible^ 
inhabited by seamen and caulkers; north of 
this was TripoliSj now known as Tarabulus ; 
and last of all was Aradus, the Arvad of 
(Genesis (x. 18) and Ezekiel (xxvii* 8). 
The Lebanon range, which shuts in the 
country on the east, besides supplying an 
abundance of pure water, was well wooded, 
and afforded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber for ship-building. 


commercial enterprises, by land and sea, 
with the neighboring nations, and was the 
first to engage in the system of founding 
colonies, which subsequently became a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Phoenician policy. 
Tyre was the first of these colonies, Sidon 
enjoyed the supremacy over the other citlas 
until about b. a 1050, when it was cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by the Philistines from 
the southern part of Palestine, The in¬ 
habitants took refuge in Tyre, which be¬ 
came the principal Phcenieian city. 



MODEKK sxnoN, 


The Piicenicians were a branch of the 
Kami tic race, and w^ere descended fi*om 
Canaan. They came into the country from 
the Chaldsean plains about the era of Nim¬ 
rod, and built a number of independent 
cities, which were subsequently united in a 
confederacy. One of these cities was usually 
recognized as the leader of the confederacy. 
This supremacy was exercised only in wav, 
the other cities being free to manage their 
internal affairs in their own way. 

Sidon appears to have been the oldest of 
the PhcBnician cities, and the first to attain 
wealth and power. It early embarked in 


The exact date of the founding of Tyre 
is unknown. The original city stood on Ae 
mainland, but at a later period a new city 
was built on an island about half a mile 
from the-shore. It soon surpassed old 
Tyre in wealth and splendor, and its name , 
became the synonym for commercial great¬ 
ness. 

The sea was the great field of action, and 
the inexhaustible mine of riches for the 
Phoenicians. For many centuries they 
had no rivals, and the commerce of the an¬ 
cient world was exclusively in their hands. 
It is most probable that their first trading 
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TentiiTes were made with Egypt, which was 
reached by land. Bronze inipiements have 
been found in the toinbs of Egypt contem¬ 
porary with the pyramids. Bronze is com¬ 
posed in part of tin, and tin is not found in 
Egypt, or nearer than the CancasnSj or 
India, or Spain. It nnist, therefore, have 
been brought into Egypt from the regions 
in which it is produced. The Phoenicians 
are believed to have been the medium of its 
introduction, and their earliest traffic is 
thus seen to have been the tin trade. The 
land traffic in this metal with Egypt, how¬ 
ever, was attended with great dfificulties. 
It required long and laborious journeys, 
and the routes pursued led through regions 
frequented by mai'auding tribes. More¬ 
over, the route of the tin traders was con¬ 
trolled by ambitious monarchies which de¬ 
sired to monopolize the trade. The Phoeni¬ 
cians were thus driven to seek a source of 
supply for this metal free from these draw- 
hacks, and a route safe from the violence of 
the marauders. Spain afforded such a source 
of eupply, and the sea fuimished a safe 
and open route. Consequently the Phoeni¬ 
cian ships steered for the Spanish coast, 
from which, loaded with Spanish tin, they 
sailed for Egypt, Nor did they relinquish 
this, their earliest commei’ce, when they had 
acquired tlie w-ealth and power of tliefr 
later history. Until a very late period the 
Phoenicians retained the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing Italy and Greece, as they had 
formerly supplied Egypt, with tin, When 
the mines of Spain were exhausted, the 
pillars of Hercules were passed, and voyages 
were made to the coast of Cornwall for the 
metal which had been the basb of com¬ 
merce. 

The gro^vtll of the Phceoician commerce 
was rapid. Theirs was a carrying trade 
almost exclusively. In order to extend 
their trade, colonies, or trading stations, 
were established iu distant countries, and 
many of these became in later times im¬ 
portant citi^. The positiou of these col¬ 
onies indicates to a certain degree the ex¬ 
tent of the trade of Pliceuicia; but it must 
be borne in mind that the colonies w^ere 
generally centres from which ventures were 
pushed into more remote regions* ^ In the 
eastern Mediterranean tlie Phcenician col¬ 
onies were Paphos, Amatbus, Tambus, 
Ammochosta, in Cyprus; lalyssus and 
Camarins, in Ehodes; Thera and most of 
the Cyclades; and Thasos, In the western 
Mediterranean they were Uillybceum and 


Panormus (Mahanetb), in Sicily; Gaulos, 
Milite, Utica, Carthage, and Hadrumentuin, 
in north Africa; Carteia, Malaca, in 
S]}ain. On the Atlantic coast, beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, they were Tartessus on 
the Bcetis (Gaudalquiver), and Gadez 
(now Cadiz) on an bland close to the 
Spanish coast. In the Persian Gulf, Tyioa 
and Aradus (perhaps Bahrein). 

From Gades and Tartessus voyages were 
made to the west coast of Africa for apes, 
and to the Scilly Isles and Cornwall for 
tin. From Tylos and Ai^adus the PIkb- 
nician vesseb descended the Pei'sian Gulf 
and traded with India and Ceyloti, bring¬ 
ing back diamonds and pearls. Elatli, at 
the head of the Bed Sea, was the starting- 
point for voyages to Opbir on the soutljcast 
coast of Arabia, where gold was obtained. 
The Black Sea was also penetrated, and 
commercial relations were established with 
Thrace, Scythia, and Colchis. The stations 
iu the Bed Sea and the Pox’siaii Gulf neces¬ 
sitated a land traffic between them ami the 
Phoenician cities, and it seems likely that 
this land traffic extended to the neighbor¬ 
ing nations. 

jA addition to their carrying trade the 
Phcenicians derived great wealth from their 
manufactures. Their principal productron 
was the lamous dye known as the “ Tyriau 
purple,” which they obtained in minute 
drops from two sliell-fish, the bucemum ami 
the This purple wa>s of a da tic 

rod-violet, of various shades, according 
to the species of mussel employed. Cotton, 
linen, and silk fabrics were dyed with this 
hue, but the most beauiilul effects were 
obtained with woollen goods. As the dye 
was very costly, it was used only for stuffs 
of the best quality. Its maimlacture and 
the process of dyeing were not confined to 
Tyre, but were common to all the Phodni- 
eian cities. Homer aiTays his heroes in 
Sidonian robes dyed with thb gorgeous 
purple. 

The Pho&nicians claimed the invention 
of the art of glass blowing. Whether they 
originated it or not, they were the first to 
attain a high degree of skill in its exercise. 
Sidon and Sarepta were the principal seats 
of thb industry. The sand used was ob¬ 
tained froni the banks of the little river 
Behis, near the promontory of Carmel. 
Many specimens of their glass-ware still 
exist, and attest their skilful workmanship. 
Tliey were also skilled in pottery. The 
Greeks learned from them tlie art of mak* 
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jj]g painted vases, >yliich they afterwards 
carried to such perfection* Pottery was 
largely exported. The Tyrians used it to 
exchange for tin in their voyages to Corn¬ 
wall and the Soilly Isles. 

The Phcenieians also excelled in their 
bronze work and in ^vorking the precious 
metals. They were skilful jewellers^ and 
the specimens of this branch of their work 
which have been recovered by modern ex¬ 
plorers give us a lilgh opinion of the skill 
and taste displayed by the ancient jewellers 
of Canaan, They were equally noted for 
their beautiful carvings in ivory. 

They were also skifiul cultivators of the 
soil. Excellent wines were produced in the 
neighhorhood of Tyre, Perytus, and Gebal, 
and in the Lebanon, Silk formed then, as 
it does now, an important production. The 
fruits of this region were noted for their 
excellence and profusion. 

It was once believed that the Pheenicians 
were the inventors of letters. The discov¬ 
eries of late years have raised great doubts 
concerning this claim. It seems certain, 
however, that while the writing of other 
ancient Eastern nations was ideographic, 
that is, an attempt to depict ideaS’—a char¬ 
acteristic which clung even to the highest 
development of the Egyptian system^—the 
Phoenicians used an alphabet of twenty-two 
letters which seem to have been selected 
from the characters of the Egyptian hieratic 
writing, Eacli letter of this alphabet was 
the in valuable representative of one articu¬ 
lation, We know of no such system in use 
anterior to that of the Plujenidans. It is 
believed that the Phmnician alphabet was 
invented about tlie time of Avaris, one of 
the Shepherd kings of Egypt, several cen¬ 
turies prior to the exodus of the Lraelites, 
It is the first alphabet we find in use, 
so that whether the Phoenicians invented 
letters or not, they were the first to use 
them in their proper manner, as a system 
distiuct from hieroglyphic or ideographic 
writing. Wherever tlioy carried their 
commercial enterprises they established 
their alphabet also, and thus taught the use 
of lettei's to other nations. As Kenan 
happily observes, the alphabet was one of 
their exports. 

It is one of the contradictions of history 
that the Phoenicians, though they were de¬ 
scendants of Ham, spoke a purely Semitic 
language. “ It is certain that the Phoeni¬ 
cian idiom differed but slightly, and in no 
important point, from that of the Hebrews. 
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The identity of granonatical forms and of 
the vocabulary’' are so complete between the 
Hebrew and Ihe Phoenician, that they can¬ 
not be considered as two distinct languages, 
but merely as two slightly differing dialects 
of the same language.^' 

The Phoenicians appear to have been a 
literary people at a very early period of 
their history. The principles of their re¬ 
ligion, and their social and political organi¬ 
zations, constituted a written law. Among 
their books were treatises on religion, agri¬ 
culture, and the useful arts, and the various 
cities possessed regular records or archives 
in writing, extending back to very ancient 
times, and preserved with great care. In 
the sciences great progress was made. The 
Sidonian arcliitects were considered the 
best in Syria. Astronomy, arithmetic, 
geometry, navigation, and plnlosophy flour¬ 
ished in Phoenicia, especially in Sidon, 
which sought to atone for her lost suprem¬ 
acy by her intellectual splendor. 

The few remalniug buildings of the Phoe- 
nicians show the character of their archh 
tecture. M, Kenan says that its distin¬ 
guishing feature is its massive and imposing 
strength—a want, indeed, of finish in de¬ 
tails, but a general effect of power and 
grandeur. In short it is a monolithic art/^ 
Their buildings were constructed of im¬ 
mense stones, such as may still be seen in 
the lower walls of the Temple platform at 
Jerusalem, which were built by PhOBiiiciaii 
architects and masons, and in the sea-wall 
of the ruins of Tyre. Their tombs were 
eoostructed with grandeur aud originality 
of design. All their edifices were erected 
to last In spite of the hard fate that has 
befallen tliem, this characterLstie has pre¬ 
served to us some of the most iuteresti ugmon- 
u meets of the past in a state sufficiently per- 
iect to enable us to study them with success. 

The statuary of the Phoenicians presents 
a mixture of the Egyptian and Assyriau 
styles, the general form being Egyptian and 
the execution Asiatic. Large statnes were 
comparatively rare; statuettes, on the other 
hand, were numerous. Some of these ex¬ 
hibit great artistic skill, and are of stone; 
otiiers are of baked clay and bronze, and 
are rough and coarse in design aud execu¬ 
tion, It seems that both classes were de¬ 
signed as idols, of which every Pbmnieian 
had one or more in his own house. Those 
of the rich constitute the first class, while 
the latter is made up of the gods of the 
poor, executed hastily and cheaply. 
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The religion of Phoenicia eviden tly sprang 
from the source from which those of Chal- 
dsea and Assyria were derived* It was 
founded on the conception of one universal 
divine being, “ wlioae person was hardly to 
be distinguished from the material world, 
wliich had emanated froin his substance 
without any distinct act of creation/' He 
was usually termed Baal, the Lord.” He 
represented the sun, the great agent of 
creative power* He was subdivided into 
a number of secondary divinities, called 
Baalim, emanating from his substance, and 
who were merely personifications of his at¬ 
tributes. “ The supreme god, considered 
as the progenitor of different beings, be¬ 
came Baal-Thammoz, called also Adon, 
Uhe Lord/ whence the Grecian Adonis* 



MOLOCH, 


As a preserver, he was Baal-Chon; as a 
destroyer, Baal-Moloch j as presiding over 
the decomposition of those destroyed oeings 
whence new life was again to spring, Baal- 
Zebub” Each divinity had his female 
principle or wife: to each secondary Baal 
there was a corresponding Baalath, who 
represented the same god under a different 
aspect. The female principle of the great 
god Baal at Sidon was Ashtoreth or Astarte, 
who represented the moon* The planets 
were worshipped under the generijc name 
of Cabirim or ** powerful ones*” Fire was 
also venerated, and the solar and sidereal 
deities were emphatically fire gods/' The 
learned Movers has well summed up the 
Phoenician religiou as an apotheosis of the 
forces and laws of nature j an adoration of 


the objects in which these forces were seen, 
and where they appeared most active/' 

The worship of the Pheenidau deities 
was accompanied by the most liceutious 
and horrible rites. Children were burnt 
alive to appease the anger of BaabMoloch. 

In Carthage this was carried to a frightful 
excess. This religion silenced all the best 
feelings of human nature, degraded men's 
minds by a superstition alternately cruel 
and profligate, and we mny seek in vain for 
any influence for good it could have exer¬ 
cised on the nation,” The moral character 
of the people is well illustrated by their 
religion. They were unusually unruly and 
at the same time servile, gloomy, and cruel, 
corrupt and ferocious, selfish and covetous, 
implacable and faithless. They were trad¬ 
ers in all things, and seem to have been 
dead to every generous emotion and elevated 
sentiment 

The situation of Phoenicia colored its 
whole history. The country was exposed 
to all the great conquerors who made 8}Tia 
their battle ground for ages, and its vrealih 
constantly invited attack from them. Con¬ 
sequently the period of Plioenieian inde¬ 
pendence was very brief, and is to be found 
in the infancy of "the nation. At an earl y 
day it was obliged to submit to the supre¬ 
macy of Egypt, and from this rime passed 
successively to the powders that ht4d the 
dominion of the ancient %vorld. 

The eleventh century before the Christian 
era witnessed the rapid growth of Tyre, 
which became tlje leading city of Phoenfeia. 
Under the rule of its ewn kings it advanced 
swiftly in commercial wealth and internal 
magnificence. The first of its Kings known 
to us was Abibaal, who was partly contem¬ 
porary with David. He was succeeded 
about B. c* 1025 by his son Hiram, who 
reigned during the remainder of the cen tur}^ 
Hiram made an important commercial alii- ' 
aneewith David and with Solomon of Israel, 
and supplied a large part of the materials 
for the Jewish Temple and the workmen 
by which it was constructed. His reign 
marks a period of great prosperity in the 
Phoenician cities* It extended over a period 
of thirty-four yeai^. The Bupremacy of 
Tyre was acknowledged throughout Pliceui- 
cia. Though each of the cities had its king, 
experience had taught them the necessity 
and advantages of a close confederation, 
and the kings of the various cities were all 
subject to the supremacy of their suzerain, 
the King of Tyre, the true and only mon- 
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arch of the nation^ who, in consequence, was 
called ^King of the Sklouians/” The 
reader must not confound this title ivith 
that of the King of Sidon, who was the local 
monarch of the ancient metropolis. The 
King of Tyre managed all business relating 
to the general interests of Phoenicia, its 
commerce and its colonies, concluded trea¬ 
ties with foreign nations, and disposed of 
the military and naval forces of the con- 
fe<leration. He %va3 assisted by deputies 
from tlie other towns. 

Hiram died in u. a 991. He w^as suc¬ 
ceeded hy his son Baaleazar, who reigned 
seven years, and was succeeded hy his son 
Afadastartua (or Abdastoreih), who reigned 
nine yeai-s, when he was murdered by a 
conspiracy, B. c. 975. The assassination of 
Abdastartus was followed by a long period 
of troubles and civil vrars; various pretend¬ 
ers disputed the throne of Tyre one after 
another, in rapid succession. It was brought 
to an end about e. c. 941, by Eth-baal (or 
Ithobalus), the high priest of Astarte, who 
slew Phales, the last pretender, and estab¬ 
lished himself on the throne of Tyre m 
King of the Sidoniana He gave his daugh¬ 
ter Jezebel in marriage to Aliab, King of 
Israel. The strong will of this princess 
made Iier supreme over her weak-ininded 
hueljaiid, and through her Plioeniciaa influ¬ 
ence w^as paramount in Israel during Ahab's 
reign. Etli-baal w^as succeeded by his son 
Eadezor, about B. c. 909. He reigned sis 
jeaa's, and wfts succeeded by his son Matgen. 

Matgen inoimted the throne of Tyre B, o. 
903. He reigned thirty-two years, and 
died B. c. 871, leaving two children, a son 
named Pygmalion, and a daughter named 
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Elissar or Elissa, better known as Dido. 
The latter wms some years older than her 
brother, wdio had reached the age of eleven 
at his father's death. It was the wish of 
Matgen that his cliildren should reign 
together. The populace, desirous of chang¬ 
ing the aristocratic form of government, 
revolted and proclaimed Pygmalion king 
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to the exclusion of his sister, w^bo married 
Zicharbaal, the Sichs&us of Virgil. He ivas 
liigh priest of Melcarth, next in rank to the 
king, and the head of the aristocratic party. 
A short time afterwards, Zicharbaal was 
assassinated by order of Pygmalion, and 
Dido organized a conspiracy of the Phoe- 
niciau nobles for the purpose of avenging 
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her husband and dethroning her brother. 
Defeated by the vigilance of the popular 
party, the conspirators, to the number of 
several thousand, seized some ships lying 
in the harbor of Tyre ready for sea, and 
sailed away under the leadership of Elissar, 
whose name was in consequence changed to 
Dido, "'the fugitive.” They reached the 
northern coast of Africa and founded 
Carthage. 

The departure of the aristocratic party 
removed the great check upon the power of 
the Tyrian king, w'lio became from this time 
an absolute monaj-ch. During this reign 
the Assyrians under Asshur-izir-pal made 
their appearance on the Mediterranean 
coast. The Phoenician cities made their 
submission as the price of exemption from 
conquest, and paid tribute. This condition 
of dependency seems to have lasted for 
nearly a century. Pygmalion's reign ended 
B. G. 824, but we have no account of any 
Phoenician monarch until after the middle 
of the next century. Kative sovereigns, 
tributary to Assyria, reigned in the Phoe- 
iiician cities, and were counted by the 
Assyrian monarchs among their dependents. 
Still, this dependency does not seem^ to have 
retarded the prosperity of Phoenicia, or in¬ 
jured its inaritime power. 

The Assyrian supremacy was patiently 
submitted to by the Phoenicians until the 
middle of the eighth century before the 
Christian era, when the people became rest- 
ess under it. About b. c. 743, under a 
Hiram of Tyre, Phoenicia revolted from 
Tiglath-Pileser IL, but ivas compelled to 
resume its tributary position by the advance 
of the conquerors into Palestine. In b. C. 
727, under Elulseus, Phoenicia again re- 
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volted, this time from Shalmaneser IV, 
The Assyrian king marched against the 
country, occupied old Tyre, which made no 
resistance, and laid siege to the island city. 
He was unable to assail it from the land, 
and was without a fleet, and the siege 
became a mere blockade, the most impor¬ 
tant feature of which was the cutting ofi' of 
the water of insular Tyre, supplied by aque¬ 
ducts from the mainland. The inhabitants 
are said to have drank rain-water for five 
years, the period of the city’s resistance. 



Shalmaneser was dethroned during the 
siege, which was continued by Sargon, his 
successor. The other Phoenician cities aol> 
mitted previous to the commencement of 
the siege of Tyre and during its progress. 
Sargon collected a fleet of sixty ships from 
these cities, and endeavored to attack the 
island city from the sea; but the Tyrians 
sallied out with twelve ships, and defeated 
and destroyed Sargon’s fleet* At last, after 
five years of fruitless eflbrte, the Assyrian 
generals raised the siege. 

But though successful in its resistance to 


Assyria, Tyre emerged from the siege sadly 
weakened. The other Phoenician cities had 
thrown off its supremacy and became tribu¬ 
tary to Sargon, and its misfortunes were 
increased in b. c, 708 by the loss of its 
colony of Cyprus, which submitted to the 
Assyrians. In b. c, 704, just after the 
accession of Sennacherib, Elulseus re-estab¬ 
lished the supremacy of Tyre over Phoeni¬ 
cia, and proclaimed the independence of the 
country. In b, c, 700, Sennacherib invaded 
Phoenicia with a powerful force, and the 
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other cities forsook Tyre, and submitted at 
the approach of the great king. Elulaeus 
retired to insular Tyi'e, trusting to his usual 
good fortune, which, however, deserted him 
this time. Tyre was taken, and Elulaeus 
sought safety in flight, Sennacherib spared 
the city, and made Tubal (or Ethbaal) 
king, aa his vassal and tributary. 

The capture of Tyre by Sennacherib 
destroyed the Tyrian supremacy, whioh for 
some time had borne very bard on the other 
cities. Tyre had retained for herself the 
chief profits of the PlKenician comnierce,. 
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aiid the other cities lent Sennacherib a 
hearty support in his war against her, AH 
the cities were now placed on an equality 
as tributaries of Assyria. Sidon, upon the 
murder of Sennacherib, rebelled, and at-* 
tempted to acquire the supremacy formerly 
held by Tyre, The revolt was signally 
punished by Esar-haddon, about b. c. 681, 
Vfho destroyed Sidon, and enslaved its in¬ 
habitants. At the death of Esar-haddou 
the Phceniciau cities threw ofl' the Assyrian 
oke, and made an alliance with Egypt, 
n B, C, 666, the Assyrian king, Asshur- 
bani-pal, having restored his authority in 
Egypt, put down the Phcenieian revolt. 


The punishment of the nation came at 
length, however* In b. c. 598, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar invaded Phceuicia, rapidly reduced 
the countr}^, and laid siege to Tyre, which 
resisted him for thirteen yearn. At the end 
of this time he took the city by assault, and 
laid it in ruins. The greater part of the 
population fled to the fleet and sailed for 
Carthage, taking with them their wealth 
and industry; but a wretched remnant 
remained in the city under a king named 
Baal, whom the conqueror had set up as his 
vassal* Some years later Uaphris, Sng of 
Egypt, undertook to wrest Phoenicia from 
Babylon, but the Phoenicians remained 
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About E* c. 630, or 629, the great wave of 
the Scythian invasion swept over Phceuicia. 
The open country was ravaged, but none 
of- the fortified cities were taken* The fall 
of the Assyrian empire gave the Phoenicians 
a momentary freedom* About b* c. 668, 
however, they submitted to Nechoh, King 
of Egypt The Egyptian dominion was 
hrougiit to a close in b* c. 605 by the defeat 
of Nechoh by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchem- 
ish. The sudden death of the father of the 
conqueror recalled him to Babylon, and 
allowed the Phoenician cities a short period 
of respite before the appearance of their new 
master in their country* 


faithful to Nebuchadnezzar, and with the 
aid of Cyprus defeated the Egyptian fleet, 
which was manned by Greek and Carian 
mercenaries. Uaphris was stopped in his 
career by this reverse, and after capturing 
and sacking Sidon and ravaging the PhiB- 
jiicisQ coast re turned to Egypt, laden with 
plunder. 

Phcsnieia passed under the Persian sw^ay 
at the downfall of the Babylonian kingdom, 
or more properly at the accession of Cam- 
bysses. The principal part of the naval 
forces used in the Egyptian expedition of 
that king consisted of Phoenician ships and 
sailors. The Persian dominion came to an 
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end with the conquests of Alexander the 
Oreat, and at the same time the national 
existence of Phoenicia terminated. The 
country was absorbed in the kingdoms 
erected by the successors of Alexander, 
being sometimes the prize of Egypt and 
sometimes of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 


Later on it was numbered among the con¬ 
quests of Rome, and later still was wrested 
from the em|>Lre by the Mohammedans, 
who still hold it Its history from the time 
of Cambysses is related in our account of the 
eouutri^ to which it was subject. 


HISTORY OF THE KI^^OHOMS OF 
j^SIA. MINOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

tTHE BTSE AND FALL OF PHRYGIA, CILI¬ 
CIA, AND LYDIA. 

Natural Formation of Asia M inor—The Reason wLy 
it never heciimethe Seat of a Great Empire—His¬ 
tory of Phrygia—Orij^in of the Phrygians—Their 
Character—Phrygia Conquered by Lydia—His¬ 
tory of Cilicia—Tributary to Assyria—Tarsus 
Founded—Becomes a Persian Province—History 
of Lydia—Wealth and Refinement of tlie Nation 
—Character of the Lydians—Wars of the Ilera- 
clidse and Mermnada:—Gyges Ring—Conquers 
the Asiatic Greeks—Invasion of the Cimineriana 
—War with Media and Babylonia—Croesus be¬ 
comes King of Lydia—Eis Wealth—Yisit of 
Solon—The Sagers Answei-—Lydia Conquered by 
Cyrus—He spares the Life of Croesus—Lydia a 
Persian Province, 

Anatolian Peninsula, or Asia 
Minor, is divided by mountaia 
11 chains into several distiaet sections, 
isolated from each other. These 
regions were inliabited by sever^il 
(Jp races—the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
the Cariaas* the Ciiicians, the Papnlagou- 
iane, and the Cappadocians—which were 
nearly equal in strength. This equality, 
together with the natural division of the 
country, prevented the growth in Asia 
Minor" of a powerful empire, and favored 
the gro^vth of a number of parallel, inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. It will be interesting 
as well as instructive to glance at the his¬ 
tory of these kingdoms, 

I. Phrygia, Phrygia was the first of 
the monarchies of Asia Minor to rise to 
importance, but its history ia very obscure. 
The Phrygiana are believed to have been 
the earliest settlers of Asia Minor, and it is 
probable that at one time they occupied 
the whole peniusula. Succeasive immigra¬ 


tions of fresh tribes from the east and west 
drove them back from the coast, except in 
the region south of the Hellespont. They 
retained tins region and the central portion 
of the peninsula, and thus had a large and 
fertile country, which abounded in pastures 
and contained a number of salt lakes. The 
people were brave, but brutal, and were 
occupied with agricul tural pursuits, prom- 
inent among which was the col tare of the 
vine. They cam© originally from Armenia, 
and in primitive times dwelt in caves or 
habitations which they hollowed out of the 
rocky hill-sides. They gradually abandoned 
these for regular and w’ell-built cities. 
About B. C. 750, or perhaps earlier, the 
Phrygians are seen to have a well-organized 
monarchy, the capital of which was Gor- 
di^eum on the Sangarius. The line of kings 
lasted for about two centiiries, but we know 
little about them. The monarchs were 
named alternately Gordias and Midas. As 
Lydia increased in power Phrygia began to 
decline, and about b. a 560 was conquered 
by Lydia and became a province of that 
kingdom. 

11. Cilicia. Cilicia occupied the south¬ 
eastern portion of the peninsula. It u^as a 
rich and fertile country, and its inhabitants 
were generally devoted to agricultural pur¬ 
suits, We know nothing of its early history 
save that it existed as an independent 
monarchy during the period of the early 
Assyrian monarchy. It was compelled to 
submit to Sargon, who, about b. c. 711, 
gave the country to Ambris, King of Tubal, 
as a dowry with his daughter. It thug be¬ 
came a tributary of Assyria. About b. C. 
701, having revolted from Assyria, Cilicia 
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was invaded and ravaged by Sennaclierik 
About B, c, 685 that monarch founded the 
city of Tarsus, wliich in after yeara became 
famous as the birth-place of the Apostle 
Paul. About E. c. 677 Esar-haddon rav¬ 
aged Cilicia, which appears to have incurred 
his anger by a revolt. About B. a 616 a 
king named Tyeimesis came to the Cilician 
throne, and from 
this time all the 
kings bore that 
name* Cilicia 
successfiilly resist¬ 
ed the attempts of 
Lydia to conquer 
her, but was com¬ 
pelled to submit to 
the Persian arms, 
and became a 
province of the 
Persian empire 
some time during 
the reign of Cam- 
bysses. 

in, lveia, 

Lydia, which ul¬ 
timately became 
the most impor¬ 
tant state of Asia 
Minor, was situ¬ 
ated on llte eastej’n 
coast of the penin¬ 
sula. It aJtlmate- 
ly embraced the 
whole peninsula 
except Lyciu, Cil¬ 
icia, and Cappadocia.^ The priucipal towns 
were Sardis, the capital; Magnesia, at the 
foot of Mount Sipylus; Thyatira, and Phila¬ 
delphia, The original Lydian territory w^as 
exceedingly fertile. The Pactoius, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Hermus, carried a rich supply 
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of gold from the slopes of Mount Tmohis, 
and the precious metal was washed from 
the sands in the streets of Sardis, the capi- 
tab Mounts Tmolus and Sipyliis contained 
rich veins of gold. The Lydians were a 


wealthy and cultivated people, and were 
the first to coin money. They “ were one 
of the earliest commercial people on the 
Mediterranean, and their scented ointments, 
rich carpets, and skilled laborers or slaves 
were highly celebrated. The Greeks re¬ 
ceived from them the Lydian flute, and 
subsequently the cUhara of three and of 


twenty strings, and imitated their harmony. 
The Homeric poems describe the Lydians 
or Mseones as men on horseback, clad in 
arruor, and speak of their commerce and 
wealth. It !seems that the worship of the 
Lydians resembled that of the Syrians, and 
was polluted with its immoral practices. 
The ancient writers often mention the de¬ 
pravity of the Lydians, while admitting 
their skill and courage in war. When 
subdued they submitted quietly to their 
conquerors.” 

Lydia w'as organized as a monarchy at a 
very early period, and was governed until 
the seventh centtiry before Christ by a dy¬ 
nasty called the Heraclidse. The last por¬ 
tion of this early period was marked by the 
struggle between the Heraclidse and the 
Mermnadee, who appear to have been a 
branch of the royal family. The latter 
w^ere obliged to seek safety iu flight, but at 
length returned uuder the leadership of 
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tlieir chief, Gyges, who murdered Can- 
daule^, the reigning king, and mounted the 
throne about b, c. 700. Lydia was now a 
prosperous country, and the revenue of 
Gyges was so great that hig wealth became 
proverbiaL He changed the policy of hig 
predecessors towards the Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast, and reduced them to submis¬ 
sion to his rale. Towards the close of his 
reign, about b. c. 662, the Cimmerians, 
probably a Celtic people from beyond the 
Caucasus, burst through the mountain bar¬ 
rier and swept over Asia Minor. Gyges 
was slain in a battle with them, and Sardis, 
his capital, was taken and sacked. The 
citadel alone held out against the barbar- 


Lydia and her allies became the fast friends 
of Media, and the peace was cemented by 
the marriage of the son of Cyaxeres to the 
princess of Lydia. Thus relieved from the 
tear of Media, Alyattes renewed the war 
against the Asiatic Greeks, in which the 
last years of his reign were passed. He 
captured Smyrna, aud gained other im¬ 
portant successes. He died b. c. 568, leav* 
ing his crown to his son Croesus. 

Croesus continued the wars of his father, 
and conquered the Ionian, Aeolian, and 
Dorian Greeks, and all Asia Minor west of 
the Halys, with the exception of Lycia and 
Cilicia. Under him Lydia reached the 
height of her glory and prosperity, but 
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ians. In spite of this blovy Lydia recov¬ 
ered rapidly, and under Alyattes, the great- 
grandson of Gyges, who came to the throne 
about B, c. 617, the Cimmerians were ex¬ 
pelled from Asia Minor. It is likely that 
in consequence of this great service of 
Alyattes, the supremacy of Lydia was ex¬ 
tended over the varioug nations that had 
suffered from the invasion. 

About B. 0. 615 Lydia became involved 
in a war wdtli Media and Babylonia in her 
efforts to resist the advance of the former 
power into her territory. Peace was made 
at the end of five years through the media¬ 
tion of the Babylonian king, B. c. '610. 


only to be speedily overthrown in her turn 
Croesus was famed throughout the an¬ 
cient world for his enormous wealth, and 
considered himself the most fortunate of 
men. When only crowm prince he had 
been associated with his father in tlie gov¬ 
ernment of the kingdom, and while holding 
this position had received a visit from 
Solon of Athens. The sage paid but little 
heed to the magnificence of the court, and 
this indifference annoyed Croesus _ vei7 
much. Hoping to elicit a compliment 
from Solon, the prince asked him to imnie 
the happiest man he had met in his 
travels. “One Tellus,” promptly replied 
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th^ sage, a citizen of Athens; a very 
honest and good niaiij who liad lived all 
his days without mdigeuce, had always 
seen his country in a flourishing condition, 
had children that were universally es¬ 
teemed, with the satisfaction of seeing those 
children’s childi'en, and at last died glo' 
riously, fighting for his countiT-” As¬ 
tounded at such an answer, Croesus asked 
the sage to name tlie person whom he es¬ 
teemed the next happiest, thinking that the 
sage would surely name him; but Solon 
mentioned two brothers of Argos, who had 
won the admiration of their countrymen 
by their devotion to their mother, and who 
had been rewarded by the gods with a 
pleasant and painless death* “What, 
then,” exclaimed Croesus, “ do you not rec¬ 
kon me among the number of the happy?"" 
“ King of Lydia,replied the sage, ear¬ 
nestly, “no man can be esteemed happy 
but he whose happiness the gods continue 
to the end of his life*” 

Alarmed by the success of Cyrus, and 
foreseeing the iuevitable conflict which 
must ensue for the mastery of Asia Minor, 
Croesus formed a league with the Baby¬ 
lonians, Egyptians and Spartans against 
Persia* The war soon came* An inde¬ 
cisive battle was fought in Cappadocia, 
Croesus withdi^ew to SardiS; intending to 


winter there, hut Cyrus pursued him, de* 
feated his army, took the city, and made 
the king a prisoner. 

According to the barbarous custom of 
the times, Croesus %vas condemned by the 
conqueror to be burned alive. As the 
doomed king was laid upon the iluierai pile 
he remembered the words of the Athenian 
sage, and exclaimed bitterly, “ Solon I 
Solon! Solou! ” Cyrus, who was standing 
by, demanded the reason of this singular 
appeal to Solon at such a moment. Croesus 
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then related to him his conversation with 
the sage, and the conqueror, reflecting upon 
the uncertainty of all earthly things, was 
touched with compassion for the unfortu¬ 
nate king, spared his life, and treated him 
with honor and respect as long as he lived. 

Lydia became a province of the Persian 
empire, and its independent existence 
ceased, b. c, d54. 




Booic xriii. 

THE HISTORY OE THE EHSTGHOJVI 

OF MEHI^. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FAT^B 
OF THE KINGDOM. 

Description of Me^ia—Geographical Position— 
Physical Characteristics—Mountainous Charac¬ 
ter—The Climate—Vegetable Product#—Mineral 
Wealth—Animals—Orjgiti of the Medes—Per¬ 
sonal Appearance and Character of the Peoi>le— 
Polygamy—Religion of the Uedes —^The Primitive 
Faith—Abearance and Gradual Growth of 
agism—True Character of Magism—Worship 
of M2e Elements—Primitive History of Media Un -1 
known—Tribal Organization of the People— 
Phraortes Founds the Median Kingdom—Makes 
War upon Assyria—Is Defeated and Slain—Cy* 
aieres King—Invades Assyria—Media Conquered 
by the Scythians—The Banquet of Cyaxeres— 
^[edian Independence Restored—The War with 
Assyria Renewed—Alliance with Babylonia— 


Fall of the Assyrian Empire—Media Receives a 
Part of the Assyrian Territories—Wars and Con¬ 
quests of Cyaxeres—Peace with Lydia—Asty ages 
King—Gradual Decline of the Median Mouar<Ay 
—Media Succumbs to Persia and Becomes a 
Province of that Empire. 

« EDIA, which was the third in im* 
portance of the ancient Asiatic 
monarchies, occupied a vast ele¬ 
vated region, with an average height 
of 3,000 feet above the level of the 
„ sea, lying south and west of the 
Caspian Sea, and between that sea and As¬ 
syria. Its length was about 600 miles, and 
ita breadth about 250 miles, thus giving it 
an area of nearly 150,000 square miles, an 
extent greater than that of Assyria and 
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Chald^ea combioed. Ifc lay in a single 
solid masSj \vitli no straggling or outlying 
portions; and it is strongij defended on 
almost every side by natm^af barriers offer¬ 
ing great difficulties to an invader/* 

The Median territory may be divided 
into two tracts—a series of lofty mountain 
ridges, which form its northern and western 
portion; and a high flat table-knd, ex¬ 
tending from the foot of the moimtain re¬ 
gion southward to the Indian Ocean and 


the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Parthians, 
or Turks, and remains to this day as inde^ 
pendent of the gi-eat powers in its neighbor¬ 
hood, as it was when the Assyrian armies 
first penetrated its recesses. STature seems 
to have constructed it to be a nm^eiy ©f 
hardy and vigorous men, a stumbling- 
block to conquerors, a thorn in the side of 
every powerftil empire which arises in this 
part of the great eastern continent/* The 
northern part of the mountainous region Ls 



eastv?ard to the country of the Affghans. 
The w^estern part of the mountain region 
was known to the ancients as the Zagros; 
modern geographers call it Kuixlistau and 
Luristao. “ Full of torrents, of deep ra¬ 
vines, of rocky sumraits, abrupt and almost 
inaccessible ; containing but few passes, and 
those narrov? and easily defensible ; secure, 
moreover, owing to the rigor of its climate, 
from hostile invasion for more than half the 
year, it has defied all attempts to effect its 
permanent subjugation, whether made by 


known to modern geographers a^ Blburx. 
It is of far less importance than the Zagros 
region, and is not well watered, its 
streams being small, often dry in summer, 
and soon absorbed in the Caspian Sea or 
the desert The chief feature of this range 
is the lofty, snow-covered peak of Dema¬ 
vend, which looks down upon Teheran, and 
is the high^t part of Asia west of the great 
Himalaya chain. 

“ The elevated plateau which ^ stretches 
from the foot of th^e two mountain regions 
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to tlie south and ea*^, is, for the niost part, 
a flat, sandy desert, incapable of sustaining 
more than a sparse and scanty population. 
The northern and Tirestern portions are, 
however, arid than the east and south, 
being watered for some distance by the 
’Streams that descend from Zagros and El- 
burx, and deriving fertility also from the 
spring rains. Some of the rivers AYhich 
flow from Zagros on this side are large and 
strong. One, the Kizil-Uzen, reaches the 
Caspian. Another, the Zenderndj fertilizes 
a large district near Isfahan. 

A third, the Bendamir, flows by 
Persepolis aad terminates in a 
sheet of water of some size— 

Lake Bakhtigan, A tract thus 
intervenes between the moun¬ 
tain regions and the desert, 
which, though it cannot be called 
fertile, is fairly productive, and 
can support a large settled popu¬ 
lation. This forms the chief 
portion of the region which the 
ancients called Media.” 

Media, as a general rule, 
a sterile region, and, except in 
the early spring, was stern and 
uninviting in appearance. The 
climate in the mountain region 
is severe; in the plains it is 
more temperate, but the ther¬ 
mometer rarely reaches ninety 
degrees in the shade. The cli¬ 
mate, on the whole, is regarded 
as healthy. By the help of irri¬ 
gation the great plateau will pro¬ 
duce “good crops of ^rain, rice, 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
douTd, millet, and sesame. It 
will also bear cotton, tobacco, 
saffiron, rhubarb, madder, pop¬ 
pies which give a good opium, 
senna, and assafetida. Its gar¬ 
den vegetables are excellent, 
and include potatoes, cabbages, 
lentils, kidney-beans, peas, tur¬ 
nips, carrots, spinnacb, beet-root and cu¬ 
cumbers.” 

The minerals of Media were numerous 
and valuable. Many varieties of excellent 
.stone are still found throughout the coun¬ 
try, the principal of which is the beautiful 
Tabriz marble. Iron, copper, and native 
steel are still mined. Gold and silver were 
found in the mountains in ancient tim^. 
Sulphur, alum, and gypsum are found in 
various parts of the country, and salt 
abounds. 


The wild animals of Media were the 
lion, the tiger, the leopard, the bear, the 
beaver, the jackal, the woUj the wild ass, 
the ibex, or wild goat, the wild sheep, the 
stag, the antelope, the wild boar, the fox, 
the hare, the rabbit, the ferret, the rat, the 
jerboa, the porcupine, the mole, and the 
marmot. The domestic animals were the 
camel, the horse, the mule, the ass, the cow, 
the goat, the sheep, the dog, the cat, and 
the hufilalo. 

Tlie Medes were of Arlan descent, and 
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belonged to the same race as their imigl^ 
hors, the Persians, from whom they differed 
but little. They were generally men ol 
noble and graceful bearing, ha^some m 
features, and strong and active. They wore 
full beards and moustaches ; their hair was 
long and was curled in a mass of ringlets. 
The women are said by Xenopbon to have 
been remarkable for their stature an 
beauty. Bravery and a capacity for ®“- 
durance were striking eharaetenstira of t..e 
Medes. After their absorption m the rer 
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^siaE monarehv, the Medes were always 
reckoned as next to the Persian troops for 
steadiness and courage. Tliey were cruel 
in war; “the Meduui conquests were ac¬ 
companied by the wtirst atrocities which 
last and hate combined are wont to commit 
when they obtain their full swing.” The 
habits of the Medes were at first simple and 
manly; but their successes in war opened a 
way to luxury into which they plunged. 
The capture of Assyria was fatal to the 
hardy warriors; they adopted the luxurious 
habits of the conquered country; and their 
degeneracy followed quickly. Their dress 
was rich and highly ornameDted; and showed 
at once their love of display. The Medes 
were originally a nation of hoi^emen. They 
were expert in the use of the bow, and fought 
as mounted archers. They doubtleea used 
the sword and spear also, but it w^as as 
horse-archers that their greatest successes 
were won. 

Polygamy was practised by the monarcb 
iind the wealthier classes. Letters received 
but little attention, and the arts were neg¬ 
lected. 

The religion of the Medes underwent 
several changes. In its most ancient form 
it was a belief in a single great iuteiligence, 
Ahuro-MazJao, the creator, preserver, and 
governor of the universe. “It sets before 
the soul a single being as the source of all 
good, and the proper object of the highest 
worship.* Ahiiro-ilazdao is Hhe creator of 
life, the earthly and the spiritualhe 
has made 'the celestial bodies,* 'earth, 
water, and trees/ 'all good creatures/ 
and 'all good, true things/ He is 'good, 
holy, pure, true/ 'the Holy God/ 'the 
Holiest, ' tlie essence of truth/ ‘ the father 
»f all truth/' the best being of all/ 'the 
riaster of purity/ He is supremely 
Minrpy; j^5053BSsiiig bUssing, Miealih, 
wealth, virtue, wisdom, immortalit)"/ Prom 
]jim comes all good toman; on the pious 
and the righteous he bestows not only 
earthly advantages, but preeioiis spiritual 
gills, tnuli, devotion, ‘ the good mind/ and 
cverlusling happiness; and as he rew'ards 
the good so he punishes the bad, though 
this is an aspect in wliich ho is but seldom 
represeiUed/* Thus it will be seen that 
Aliuro-Muzdilo, or Ahura-niazda, or Or- 
jiiaztl, approached more nearly to the 
Hebrew ideal of ibe True God, than any 
of the heatheix deities. The Median reli- 
n*ion was in no sense idolatrous. Its god 
was iov^bible, dwelling in the unseen realms 


of the future, and no hlol or image of him 
polluted his temples. Under this great 
being were a number of angels, some of 
which can scarcely be distinguished from 
the attributes of the divinity. These exe¬ 
cuted the purposes of Onnazd, and formed 
the channels of communication between him 
and men. In the older Median system but 
little importance is given to the evil spirits 
or inteliigences, which in the Zoroastrian 
system were the constant antagonists of the 
good ones. In this form the Median reli¬ 
gion was identical with that of the Persians. 

At a later period a change took place, 
and there was added to the old faith a 
belief “ in two uncreated and independent 
principles, one a principle of good and the 
other E principle of evil/* which constitutes 
dualism proper. These principles were con¬ 
stantly at xvar with each other. “ It w^as 
natural,” says Eawlinson, “that, as time 
went on, dualism should develop itself out 
of the primitive Zoroastrianism. Language 
exercises a tyranny over thought, and ab¬ 
stractions in the aucient world were ever 
becoming persons. The Iranian mind, More¬ 
over, had been struck, when it first turned 
to contemplate the world, with a certain 
antagonisra ; and, having once entered this 
track, it xvould be compelled to go on, and 
seek to discover the origin of the antagon¬ 
ism, the cause (or causes) to which it was 
to be ascribed. EvU seemed most easily 
aeeoimted for by the supposition of an evil 
person ; and the continuance of an equal 
struggle, without advantage to either side, 
which was what the Iranians thought they 
beheld :n the world that lay around tliem, 
appeared to them to imply tlie equality of 
that evil person with the being whom they 
rightly regarded as the aiuhor of all good. 
Tims dualism had its birth. The Irmiiaua 
came to believe in the existence of two co^ 
eternal and co-equal persons, one good and 
the other evil, between whom there had 
been from all eternity a perpetual and 
never-ceasing conflict, and between whom 
the Bame conflict xvould continue 1o ragd 
through all coming time.” The good jirim 
ciplo was represented by Ahtini-nuizda., oi 
Ormazd ; theevil by Angr6-niainyns. Wlmt 
ever good work Aluini-maztla. smigiit. 
Angro-mainyus endeavored to blush Tha 
latter introduced war, Bicknes.s, fond no, 
poverty, and evil and sufloring of all kinds 
into regions which the good being souglit 
to render happy. The world xvas reganled 
as the battle-ground between the two pow- 
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er± Each of the contending peiwns was 
believed to have his council, which was in 
each ease composed of six members. The 
eotincil of Ahiira-mazcla comprised the 
Immortal Saints/' The two principles of 
good and evil had also their respective 
armies. Abura-mazda created thousands 
of blessed angels to do bis will and fight 
against the evil one; and Aiigro-jiiaiiiyus, 
on his part, called into existence thousands 
of evil spirits to aid him in liis attacks upon 
the blessed. 

The Medians believed in the immortality 
of the soul, and held that after death the 
souls of good and bad proceeded along a 
designated path to “ the bridge of the 
gatherer,” a narrow road loadin^to heaven, 
or t!ie abode of the blessed. The wicked 
fell from this -bridge to the gulf below, 
where they were consigned to punishment; 
they were doomed to dwell forever in. the 
kingdom of Angrd-mainyns, and feed upon 
poisoned banquets. The just were assisted 
over the bridge by the angel Serosh, wdio 
conducted them to the abode of the blessed 
and the presence of Ahura-mazda, 

Irater on, when the Iranian nations began 
to extend themselves beyond their own 
countries, which lay east and south of the 
Ciispian Sea, they came in contact with 
various Scythie tribes inhabiting the moun¬ 
tain regions.pf Armenia, Azerhijan, Kurdis¬ 
tan, aJid tiuristan. The religion of these 
people is believed to liave been Magisra, 
which “ was, essentially, the worship of tire 
elements, the recognition of lire, air, earth, 
and water us the only proper objects of 
human reverence. The Mugi held no per- 
eoual god?, mid therefijre naturally rejected 
temples, shrines, and images, as teiKhug to 
encourage the notion that gods existed of a 
like nature wiih mau, <?,, possessing per¬ 
sonality—^living mid intelligent beings 
Theirs Avas a nature woi^ship, but n nature 
ivorship of a very peculiar kind. They did 
not place gods over the different parts of 
nature, like the Greelcs; they did not even 
pci'sonhy the powers of nature, like the 
Hiudoos ; they paid their devotions to the 
actual, inatorial things themselves.^ Fire, 
as llic most subtle and ethereal principle, 
and again as tlie most powerful agent, 
attracted their higliest regards; and on 
Ihdr fire-altars tlie sacred flame, generally 
said to Imve been kindled from heaven, 
Avns kept burning uninterruptedly from 
year to year and from age to age by bands 
of priests, whose speciai duty it was to see 


that the sacred spark Avas never extiu- 
guished. To defile the altar by blowing 
the flame with one’s breath was a capital 
ofience; and to burn a corpse \vm regarded 
as an act equally odious. When victims 
were oflered to fire, nothing but a small 
portion of the fat was consumed in the 
flame. Next to tire, water was reverenced. 
Bacrifiee was offered to rivers, lakes, and 
fountains, the victim being brought near to 
them, and then slain. While great care 
was taken that no drop of their blood 
should touch the water and pollute it. No 
refuse allowed to be cast into a river, 
nor w'os it even lawful to wash one’s hands 
iti one. Reverence for earth was shown by 
sacrifice, and by abstention from tlie usual 
mode of burying the dead/’ 



uiATUEii cuij;a>-s 


Hie Magian religion was strictly sacer¬ 
dotal, The woi^hipper Avas required in all 
things to accept tlie services of a Magus, or 
priest, Avho stood between him and the di¬ 
vinity as a mediator. The Magi held their 
offices by siiccession, were ricldy clarl, 
haughty in hearing, mysterious in manner, 
and eJaimed supernatural and prophetic 
powers. They explained oniens, iutci- 
preted dreams, and predicted future events. 
These pretensions, supported by their mys¬ 
tical incantaLions, not only imposed upon- 
the credulous multitude, but avou for ^hem 
the reverence and Avilling homnge of kuigs 
aud chiefs. It seems certain that the lust 
union between the Zoroastmn system, 
Avhich we have described, mid Magism took 
place in Media. From the tune of tins 
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imion the priestly caste of the Magi was 
recognized as one of the six Median tribes* 
is not oec^ssaiy/' says Eawlinson, irom 
whose account of the Median religion this 
summary is drawn, “to suppose that the 
Medes ever apostatized altogether from the 
worship of Ormazd, or formaUj surrendered 
their dualistic faith. But, practically, the 
Magian doctrines and the Magian usages— 
elementary woi^hip, divination with the 
sacred rods, dream-expoundings incanta¬ 
tions at the fire altars, sacrifices whereat a 
Magus ofRciated—seem to have prevailed; 


mote antiquity; the ever-burning name,, 
believed to have been kinclled troni on 
high; the worship in the open air under 
the blue canopy of heaven ; the long troops 
of Magians in their white robes, with their 
strange caps, and their mystic ^vands; the 
frequent prayers; the abundant sacrifieesj 
the long incantations; the supposed pro¬ 
phetic powers of the pries^caste—ail this 
together constituted an imposing whole at 
once to the eye and to the mind, and waa 
calculated to give additional grandeur to 
the civil system that shouM be allied with 


SCENE IK THE MOUKTAlKS OF MliUIA- 


the new predominated over the old; backed 
by the power of an organized liierarcliy, 
Magism overlaid the primitive Ariau creecl, 
and, m time went on, tended more and 
more to become the real religion of the 
nation* * . , Upon the whole, Magism, 
though less elevated and less pure than the 
\AA Zoroastrian creed, nitist be pronounced 
to have possessed a certain loftiness and 
picturesqueness which suited it to become 
the religion of a great and splendid mon¬ 
archy. The myaterious fire altai-s on tlie 
mountain tops, with their prestige of a re¬ 


it* Pure Zoroastrianism was too spiritual 
to coalesce readily with oriental luxury and 
magnificence, or to lend strength to a gov¬ 
ernment based on the ordinary principles 
of Asiatic despotism. Magism furnished a 
hierarchy to support the throne and add 
splendor and dignity to the court, while 
they overawed the subject-class by tlieir 
supposed possession of supernatural powers, 
and of the right of mediating between Iiea- 
ven and main It supplied a picturesque 
woi'ship which at once gratified the senses 
and excited the fancy* It gave scope to 
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man's passion for^the marvellous by its iii- 
eaotations, its divining rods, its omen- 
reading, and its dream-expounding. It 
gratified the religious scrupulosity which 
finds a pleasure in making to itself diflicul- 
ties by the disallowance of a thousand 
natural acts, and the imposition of nnmber- 
less rules for external purity. At the same 
time it gave no oifence to the anti-idolatrous 
spii'it in which the Ariaus liad hitherto 
gloried, but rather encouraged the icono- 
clasm which they ahvays upheld and prac¬ 
tised. It thus blended easily witli the 


been an important tribe in very ancient 
times, from the fact that they are men¬ 
tioned, under the name of Madai, in the 
Book of Genesis, and the statement of Bero- 
sus that they furnished an early dynasty to 
Babylon. About b. c. 830 the Assyrians 
invaded Media Magna, Uie proper country 
of the Medes, and with this invasion our 
defiuite knowledge of them begins. They 
were then divided into a number of tribes 
governed by petty chieftains. Though they 
oiiered but a feeble resistance to Shalmane¬ 
ser II. on this occasion, no part of their 



CTAXEKES CALT^S THE MEDES TO FUSE THEIE COL'NTUY FROM THE HCYTIItAXS. 


previmjs creed of t!ie people, awaking no 
prejudices, clashing with no interests ; win- 
ning its way hy an apparent meekness and 
unpresumingness, while it was quite pre¬ 
pared, when the fitting time came, to be as 
fierce and exclusive as if it had never worn 
the mask of humility and moderation/' 
This last phase of the Median fiiitli was the 
one that distinguished it at the time when 
the nation appeared in histojy as a compact 
and well-organised monarchy. 

AYe know" but little of the jmimitivc his¬ 
tory of the Medes. They appear to liav^^ 


country was really subdued until its invasion 
by Sargou, about b. c, 710, who conquerea 
a portion of it and planted it with cities, in 
which he settled his Israelite captives. The 
successors of Sargou made otlier conquests 
in Media. As late as u. c. 671, Esar-had- 
don invaded and conquered its dii=tant 
parts, and found it still divided among 
small chieftains. 

About B. c. 6C0, however,^ a sudden 
change occurred in the organization and 
government of Media. The population of 
the country was largely increased by an 
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extensive Arvaa emigration from the re¬ 
gion east of the Zagros mountains, led by 
Phi^aortes, the father of Cyaxeres^ This 
leader, bavijag settled with hig foliowei^ in 
Media, and appreciating the evils of the 
rule of a number of petty chiefe, set himself 
to woi'k to organize a strong central king¬ 
dom, capable of resisting the Assyrians. He 
succeeded so well that, about b, a 634, he 
conceived the design of attacking Assyria, 
now ruled by the aged AsshiTr-bani'- 2 >al. 
The Median nrmy was promptly met by 
the Assyrians upon its entrance into their 
country. A great battle was fough t, prob¬ 
ably sojnewhero in Adiab^n^. Thn’Mcilian 



ANCIENT CEOWNS. 


array was utterly destroyed, and Phraortes 
himself was among the slain. 

Cyaxeres succeeded his father as King 
of Media, aud devoted the first years of Ids 
reign to a total reorganization of the mili¬ 
tary system of the country. He raised and 
equipped a large and powerful array, con¬ 
sisting of his Persian subjects as well as of 
Medes, and in b. c. 632 renewed^ the war 
by invading Assyria a second time. He 
defeated the Aasyrian army in the field, 
and laid siege to Nineveh, which he pressed 
so hard that it must have fallen that year, 
had not he been sumraoned home in hot haste 
to resist the invasion of the Scythians, 
had poured into his country from the north. 
He met the bai'bariaus in a great battle 
almost immediately alter returning to his 


country, and was defeated by them and 
obliged to make peace. He retitiued his 
crown by acknowledging tlie supremacy of 
the Scytiis and agreeing to pay them an 
annual tribute. Media does not appear to 
have suflered as nuicli from the ravages of 
the Scythians as the other countries, but the 
presence and dominion of the barbarians 
were galling to the Jlcdians, W'ho wera 
naturally a brave and high-spirited race. 

As the time passed on, and the force of 
tlie invasion became weakened by the 
spreading out of the Scythians over the 
vast territory of western A*sia, the Medians 
began to take heart. At length Cyaxeres, 
feeling that tlie time had come to strike for 
Hie mdependence of his country, resolved 
to destroy the Scythian leaders by treachcr)% 
which he regarded as jiistifiable under the 
circumstances. Inviting a number of 
Scythian chiefs to a banquet, he plied them 
with wine* and when they were rendered 
helpless by intoxication, caused them to be 
put to death. Thig 'was the signal for a 

f eneral uprising of the Median nation, 
'he people turned upon their oppressoi^ 
Nvith relentless fury, and a Avur of several 
years ensued, which resulted in the expul¬ 
sion of the Scythians from Media and the 
adjacent countries, and their iiigJit across 
the Caucasus to their own land. 

Having freed his country, Cyaxeres de¬ 
voted himself to the task of restoring to it 
the power and prosperity of which it bad 
been stripped by the Scy thians. He suc¬ 
ceeded so well that iu,a few years he found 
himself in a condition, to renew his designs 
upon Ills old enemy, AssSjnia, which W'as 
now fatally weakened by its losses at the 
bands of the barbarians. As a prelude to 
a new war, Cyaxeres endeavored to excite 
the Susianians and CbaldEeans lo throw off 
their allegiance to Assyria, and join him. 
He was successful, and it was agreed that 
the Susiauiana should invade Assyria from 
the south, while the Median army attacked 
it from the east. Saracus, the Assyrian 
monarch, being informed of this plan of 
campaign, sent^abopolassar to Babylon to 
meet the danger in that quarter while he 
prepared to encounter the Medes in person. 
As has been related, Nabo|>olassar, seeing 
the advantages certain to accrue to himself 
from a betrayal of bis sovereign, sent an 
embassy to Cyaxeres, offering to become 
the ally of the Mede, if the latter would 
guarantee to him the independent crown 
of Babylon, and bestow his daughter. 
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Amuliia, or AmyitiiJj upon Nebucliadncz- 
zar^ the son of Nabopolassar, as a wife, 
Cyaxerea readily accepted the offer; the 
young people were miimed; Nabopolassar 
joined hb forces to those of the Medes; 
and siege was laid to Nineveh, wliich was 
finally taken and destroyed. The con¬ 
querors divided the fallen empire between 
them. The share of Nabopolassar has 
been described. Cj^axeres received Assyria 
proper and the dependent countries north 
and northwest of it* Thus Media became, 
like Babylon, a considerable empire* The 
two powers which thus arose upon the 
ruins of the Assyrian emjdre were friendly, 
their rulers being allied by ties of affinity 
as well as by treaties. Each was satisfied 
with its acquisitions, and seems to have 
been ready, at important periods, to assist 
the other. 

After the conquest of Nineveh, Media, 
unlike Babylon, which enjoyeil some years 
of peace, became involved in wars with the 
states of western Asia which had been trib¬ 
utary to Assyria, and which endeavored to 
make the downfall of that empire the occa¬ 
sion of recovering their independence. Cyax- 
eres conquered all of this part of Asia from 
the Caspian Sea to the river Halys. Armenia 
and Cappadocia, countries never really sub¬ 
ject to Assyria, were included in these 
conquests. I'liese wai-s involved Cyaseres 
in a struggle with Lydia, which endeavored 
to turn back his conquests. In this war he 
was assisted by the Babylonians, oom- 
mauded sometimes by the prince royal 
Nebuchadnezzar, and sometimes by Nabo- 
polassar in person. At the close of five 
years, when the two armies were about to 
engage in battle, they were both terrified 
by an eclipse of the sun. Nabopolassar 
took advantage of this to mediate between 
Cyaxeres and Alyattes, the Lydian king. 
The reaulfc was the aiTangement of a peace 


between the two moiiarchs, the river Haly^? 
becoming the boundary between their 
dominions. The two kings swore an oath 
of friendship which was cemented by the 
marriage of iVstyages, the son of Cyaxeres 
and Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes, A 
peace of fifty years in western Asia was the 
fruit of these negotiations. The three kiiig- 
doras of Media, Lydia, and Babylonia re¬ 
mained last friends during this period, 
pursuing their separate courses without 
quarrel or collision. The remainder of the 
century was passed by Cyaxeres in peace¬ 
fully governing his extensive dominions, 

Cyaxeres was succeeded by bis son Asty- 
ages, B. c. 593, Astyages reigned thirty- 
five years. This period, tliough peaceful, 
and in one sense prosperous, was in reality 
an eiu of decline, owing to the luxurious 
habits which the Medians Lad adopted 
since the downfall of the Assyrian empire. 
The court of Ecbatana was one of the most 
elaborate and splendid in the East, and 
Astyages was fonder of the pleasures of his 
harem than of the dangers of the field, 
nis chief pastime was hunting in a para¬ 
dise or park near the capital. The courts 
iersjclad in *‘soft raiment,” forgot their old 
warlike habits and became weak and effem¬ 
inate. The priestly caste of the JIagi alsri 
acquired great influence at the Med inn 
court* 

This was the state of affairs when the 
Persian revolt—the events of which will be 
related in the history of that country— 
broke out. Though at first successful, the 
Medians, weakened by a long course of 
luxury, proved no match in the end for the 
hardy mountaineei's, and the war resulted 
in the complete overthrow of the Median 
monarchy, B. c, 658. Media became the 
first and most important of the Persian 
provinces, and long maintained that posi¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FEOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
BEATH OP CYBUS THE GREAT* 

Description of Teraia—Geographical Position—The 
Mountain Region—Climate—Products—Minerals 
—Character of the Persian People—Their Loyalty 
lo their Sovereigns—Religion of the Persians— 
The Persian Monarchy Founded—Persia Tribu¬ 
tary to Media^Eesidence of Cyrus at the Median 
Court—His Escape—Raises the Standard of Re¬ 
volt—Overthrows the Median Kingdom—Estab- 
lishes the Persian Empii'e — His Conquests— 
Cai>cures Babylon—Median Civllir^ation Adopted 
—UeatJi of Cyrus the Great. 

RSIA proper corresponded very 
nearly to the modern Persian 
province of Iran* It lay upon the 
gulf which bears its namej extend¬ 
ing from the mouth of the Tab 
(Oroatis) to the point where the 
gulf joins the Indian Ocean. It was 
bounded on the north by Media Magna, on 
the east by Mycia, on the south by the sea, 
and on the west by Susiania* Its length 
was about 450 miles, and its width averaged 
about 250 miles, giving it an area of over 
100,000 square miles* 

Persia was divided into two distinct re¬ 
gions, which modern geographers term the 
^Svarni districtand the ^*eold region/’ 
The “warm district’’ occupied about one- 
eighth of the country, and was a tract of 
sandy plain, often impregnated with salt, 
extending between thf? mountains and the 
sea the whole length of the kingdom. The 
soil is poor and badly watered* The rest of 
the country was embraced in the “cold 
regiou/’ It was a mountainous region, 
“consisting of alternate mountain, plain, 
and narrow valley, curiously intermixed, 
and as yet very incompletely mapped/' It 
has on" the whole an aspect of sternness 
and sterility, but nevertheless abounds in 
spots of rare beauty and fertility. The 
water supply is scanty; scarcely any of the 
streams reach the sea* A number oHakes, 
some of them salt, are found in Persia, and 
receive the waters of most of the streams* 



“The most remarkable feature of the couu^ 
try consists in the extraordinary gorges 
which pierce the great mountain chain, and 
render possible the establishment of routes 
across that tremendous barrier* Scarped 
rocks rise almost perpendicularly on either 
side of the mountain streams, w^hioh de¬ 
scend rapidly, with frequent cascades and 
falls* Along the slight irregularities of 
these rocks the roads are carried in zigzags, 
often crossing the streams from side to side 
by bridges of a single arch, which are 
thrown over profound chasms where the 
waters chale and roar many hundred feet 
below. The roads have for the most part 
been artificially cut in the sides of the preci¬ 
pices, which rise from the streams some¬ 
times to the height of 2,000 feet In order 
to cross from the Persian Gulf to the higli 
plateau of Iran, no fewer than three or four 
of these hoiuh^ or st 2 ange gorge passes, have 
to be traversed successively* Thus the 
country towards the edge of tlie plateau is 
peculiarly safe from attack, being defended 
on the north and east by vast deserts, and 
on the south by a mountain barrier of unu¬ 
sual strength and difficulty." 

The^ climate of Persia proper was two¬ 
fold: in the low country it was hot and 
enervating; iu the niountain region it w’as 
cold in whiter, but pleasant during the rest 
of the year. The vegetable products were 
neither jiumerous nor remarkable* The 
low country yielded dates in moderate 
quantities, and in a few places coni, the 
vine, and different kinds of fruit trees w’ere 
cultivated* The mountain region furnished 
an abundance of rich pasture ; grapes of an 
admirable quality grew there, and nearly 
all the fruits except the olive were abun¬ 
dant* The peach is believed to be a native 
of Pemia, as is also the citron. Of the 
grains, wheat, barley, millet and rice were 
the principal products. In modern times 
Indian corn, introduced from America, has 
been successfully grown here. Pulse, beans, 
sesame, madder, henna, and cotton were 
cultivated by the ancients. 
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The wild animals of the country were the 
lion, the bear, the wild ass, the stag, the 
antelope, the a hex or wild goat, the wild 
boar, the hysena, the jackal, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the porcupine, the otter, the 
jerboa, the ichneumon, and the marmot. The 
domestic animals were identical with those 
of Media, and need not be described here. 

The minerals of Persia proper were nu¬ 
merous and valuable. They consisted of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, red lead, orpiment, 
salt, bitumen, naphtha, sulphur, and, as is 
supposed by some, common lead. Sulphur 
and salt abounded. Excellent budding 
stone was also found. 

The Persians were an Iranian race, 
sprung from the same stock as tlieir neigh¬ 
bors, the Medes; the two nations being in 
reality one people. The Persians were 
quick and lively, very intelligent, and 
more far-sighted than most Oriental na¬ 
tions. They were bravG, hardy^ possessed 
of many manly virtues, and, in the earlier 
days, were noted for their regard for truth. 
JEschylus calls them a “ valiant-minded 
people/^ They possessed a boldness, 


dash, and a stubbornness which made them 
irresistible in battle. No nation could 
stand before them until they met the 


gave quarter when asked, and treated their 
prisoners of war with kindness. They 
were fond of luxury and display, and the 
Persian court during the flourishing period 
of the empire was one of the most magnifl- 
cent known to history. 

The religion of the Persians in the earlier 
periods of their history was identical with 
the Median belief in Dualism, consisting 
mainly in the worship of Ahuramazda, or 
Ormazd; the acknowledgment of the prin¬ 
ciple of evil^—Angro-mainyus—and obe¬ 
dience to the teachings of Zoroaster. When 
the Medians adopted Magism, the Persians 
held sternly to their purer and simpler 
faith; but when the empire became great 
and powerful, Magism gradually overshad¬ 
owed the earlier faith until it became the 
religion of the court and the nation. Per¬ 
haps it would be more correct to speak of 
the Persian religion at that period as a 
strange combination of Magism aud Zoroas¬ 
trianism, This union was so apparent to 
the later Greeks that they termed the 
Persian religion ‘Hive Magism of Zoroaster.” 
As the two systems have been described in 
our account of Media, it is unnecessary to 
repeat the description here. 

I At the period of the establishment of the 


Greeks, and then they yielded only to the empire by Cyrus, Zoroastrianism was the 


superior armor and discipline of the Hel¬ 
lenic troops. Herodotus says that the in¬ 
structors of the Persian youtJi were required 
to teach them three main things, namely: 
^^To ride, to draw the bow, aud to speak 
the truth.” In all ages, in fine, the Per¬ 
sians have been noted as an active, vigor¬ 
ous race, raised by these qualities far above 
the indolent people of the neighboring 
countries. They were an essentially mili¬ 
tary people, and among their most striking 
traits was devotion to tlieir sovereign, 
which led them to submit absolutely to his 
will, and to endure any hardship or priva¬ 
tion for his sake. This excessive loyalty 
on the part of the people paved the way 
for the gi'ossest tyranny on the part of the 
kin^s, and in the end sapped the self-respect 
of the people and corrupted the entire na¬ 
tion. The Persian armies were composed 
of infantry and cavalry; chariots were re¬ 
garded with disfavor and were not often 
used. The bow and tlie spear were the 
chief weapons. The bow was of unusual 
size, aud was wielded with terrible eflect by 
the Persian troops. Tlie infantry bore 
shields, but the cavalry were without them 


national creed. That monarch found a 
strong bond of union between the captive 
Jews in Babylonia and his own people. 
He found them worshippers of one God, 
whom he evidently identified with Orniazd, 
his own deity; “and accepting as a divine 
com mand the prophecy of Isaiah (xliv. 2S;, 
undertook to rebuild their Temple for a 
people ^vho, like his own, allowed no image 
of God to defile the saiictuary. Darius, 
similarly, encouraged the completion of the 
work after it had been interrupted by the 
troubles which follo%vcd the death of Cam- 
bysses. The foundation was tlius laid for 
that friendly mtim<:cy between the tw'o 
peoples, of which we have abundant evi¬ 
dence in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther; a friendly intimacy wdiicli caused 
the pjews to continue faithful to Persia to 
the last, and to brave the conqueror of Issus 
rather than desert niastei’s wlio had shown 
them kindness and sympathy,” 

The region we have described as Persia 
proper was conquered about the middle of 
the seventh century before the Christian 
era by a brave, hardy, warlike people from 
the upland region east of the Caspian Sea. 


Unlike the Medes, the Persians readily | These were the founders of the Persian nation. 
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The was from the first divided 

into ten tri bes- Four of these were nomadic, 
three cultivated the soil, and three bore 
arms for the common defence. The warrior 
tribes constituted the nobility of the coun¬ 
try. The most illuatrions of these tribes 
were the J^asargadse, who held almost all 


(lorn of jMedia acquired an ascendency over 
Pei'sia, whose kings, until the accession of 
Cyrus the Great, held their crowns as feuda¬ 
tories of Media. Cambysses, the father of 
Cyrus, was king of Persia, but was the 
vassal of Astyages of Media, to whom he 
paid an annual tribute. He was also 
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the high offices, both civil and military. 
The reigning family of the Achsetnenidae 
belonged to this tribe. They derived their 
name from Achsemenes, the first chief who 
set up an Aryan monarchy in this region, 
and who is regarded as the founder of the 
Persian kingdom. 

.At an early period the neighboring king- 
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obliged to send his son and lieir, OyruE, to 
reside at the Median court as a hostage for 
his loyalty. The prince royal held 
there in a sort of honorable captivity j he 
was treated with the respect befi(ting his 
rank, and witii kindness, but was not al¬ 
lowed to leave the court without the per- 
I n i10 0 of Ills so Vc rei gn, 
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Dnriiig his residence at the Median <;fnirt, 
Cyrus observed that the vigor of the Sledes 
waa_ being destroyed by their luxurious 
habitSj and that they were physically as 
well as mentally inferior to his own vigor¬ 
ous countrymen. Influenced by this knowl¬ 
edge, he conceived the bold plan of throw¬ 
ing off the Median yoke ami establishing 
Ins country's independence. It may be 
that his indignation at the encroachments 
of Magism upon the pure religion of his 
fethei'S furnished another incentive to tills 
step. He resolved to put his plan into 
execution during the reign of the effeminate 
Astyages; aud he therefore asked leave of 
the Median monarcli to return home for a 
short lime, pleading that his father was in 
iveak health ainl needed his care; but Asty¬ 
ages, fearing to lose bis hold upon Persia, 
returned to Cyrus ibc flattering answer that 
beloved him too well to lose sight of him 
even for a day. Cyrus appeared to be con¬ 
tented wiLh the answer, and awaited a more 
favorable opportunity*. After a considera¬ 
ble interval, he renewed bis request, making 
it this time through a favorite of the king. 
The effort was successful, and Cyrus received 
leave of absence for five months. He at 
once left Ecbatana, the Median capital, by 
night, with a few chosen attendants, and 
took the road to Persia. 

The next evening Astyages, wdiiJe enjoy¬ 
ing himself in Ids harem, was aroused to a 
sense of the imprudence of his act by the 
words of a song sung by one of his dancing 
girls. He at once summoned an officer 
into his presence, bade him take a body of 
horsemen, pursue the Persian prince, and 
bring him back either dead or alive. Tlie 
Mede at once set out on his mission, over¬ 
took Cyrus, anti informed him of the king's 
orders. Cyrus professed to be willing to 
obey, bnt proposed that, as it was late, they 
should encamp for the night, and start on 
their return the next day. The Medes con¬ 
sented to this, and were entertained at a 
feast by Cyrus, who succeeded in making 
all of them drunk. Pie then mounted his 
horse, and, with his attendants, rode with 
speed until they reached a Pen>ian outpost, 
wdiere, in accordance with a plan which he 
had concerted with his lather, he found a 
strong force of Pei'sian cavalry awaiting 
him. When tJie Medes recovered from , 
their drunkenness, they set out in pumuit 
of Cyrus, and coming up with him at the 
head of his cavalry attacked him. Tiiey 
were defciiied wiifi great loss, and Cyrus 


made ]iis way rapidly to his iiuher’s 

court. 

Persia now raised tiae standard of revolt, 
and Astyages collected a huge army to 
reduce bis rebellious vassal to siihiu issio?x. 
A bloody war ensued. In the first battle 
tlie Peiyians were defeated, and Cambjsses, 
their king, was slain. Cyrus was now iinide 
l^ing of Persia. Astyagt^ won a second 
great victory near Pasurgadoj, the Persian 
capital; but in the tJiird battle Cynas in¬ 
flicted a stinging defeat upon him. In a 
fifth battle, fought in the neighborhood of 
Pasargadae, the hledians were utterly routed. 
The Persian troops, elated by their victory, 
haded Cyrus with deafening cheers as 
"^King of Media and Persia.” Cyrus fol¬ 
lowed up his victory by a vigorous pur¬ 
suit of the Medes, in which he broke up 
their army, aud took Astyages prisoner. 
Til is success made him master of Media, 
which quietly submitted to his rule, b, c. 
558. Thus were laid the foundations of the 
Sledo-Pei'sian empire. The conquest of 
Media was tbllowed by that of Lydia, m Inch 
was incorporated into the Persian empire, 
B. G. 554. Harpagus, the lieutenant of 
Cyrus, reduced the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor to submission, n, c. 553. 

Cyrus now entered uiion an extensive 
career of conqutBst in tlie far east. In the 
thirteen years intervening betw^een b. c. 
553 and b. c. 540, he subdued Hju^cania, 
Parthia, Bactria, Saciaj Chorasmia, Sogdi- 
ana, Aiia, Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagy- 
dia, and Gaudaria, the vast region lying 
between the Jaxartes, and the Caspian and 
Erythra'an Se^is, with the Indus for its east¬ 
ern boundary. 

Having accomplished this great under¬ 
taking, Cyrus next turned his arms against 
Babylon, captured that city, as has already 
been related, and added the Babylonian 
empire to his donainions, Egypt was now' 
the only remaining great power that had 
not felt the weight of the vengeance of the 
Perisian king. He intended to conquer tfiat 
countiy, but never put tliis design into 
execution. The reason of this is unknown. 

Upon the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus 
made it the second capital of his empire, 
Ecbataua being the principal capital. Pasar- 
gadaj, the old Persian metropolis, was made 
a sacred city, and reserved for coronations 
and burials. The civilization of the Medes 
and their arts, architecture, dress, manners, 
and, to a certain extent, their luxurious 
habits, were adopted by the Pei'siaiis. Cv- 
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rus did little towards consolidating his 
empire or establisliing a definite system of 


siaDSj but all creeds were tolerated* Cyrus^ 
a Monotheist, was naturally drawn to the 
Jewish captives in Babylon^ ^vhose religion 
so closely resembled iVis own. He took 
tliem into especial favor, and restored them 
to thek own coaotry, where they were 
treated with equal kindiiess by lais suc- 
cessoi's. 

The close of his reign is involved in 
uncertainty. The traditional account re¬ 
ceived from Herodotus is, that liis last 
campaign was against the MassageUe, wlio 
dwelt on the north of his empire, to the east 
of the Sea of Aral* He so thoroughly sub¬ 
dued tliese barbarian hordes and struck such 
terror into them that they did not venture 
to attack the Persian empire during its sub¬ 
existence, He was slain in a battle 
;se people. His body was conveyed 
to Persia and buiied at Pasargadae, 
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was succeeded, b* c, 529j by 
his eldest son Cambysses, He left 
also another son named Bardins, 
()]*, as he was called by the Greeks, 
Smerdis, to whom he bequeathed 
the govern meDt of some large and 


That task was left to I important provinces, TJiis arraiigement 
' aroused the jealousy of Cambysses, who, at 


government for it. 

bis successors, , , ,*',,*-* - i o 

The religion of the empire was the purer : an early period ol his reigo, causeil bnierdis 

L-m ofZoroastriamsm professed by the Ifer- i lo be put to death seeretly. 
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Cambysses ioiierited his fiither^s ambition 
imd love of war, but not his genius* He 
ranks in history as one of the greatest 
ilestroyers of the ancient or modern world* 
He compelled the submission of Phoenicia, 
and Cyprus, the great naval powei-s of 
western Asia, which had not been tributary 
to Cyrus* In b* c* 525, he invaded Egypt 
with an enornions army, defeated Psam- 
menitus in a pitched battle, took Memphis, 
and conquered Egypt, and received the 
submission of th,e Libyan tribes bordering 
Tipon Egypt and of the Greek towns of the 
Cyrenaica* Greatly elated by bis success, 
Cambysses formed vast schemes of conquest 
which he had not the ability to carry out. 
He planned the reduction of Carthage, in* 
tending to attack it by sea and land, but 
the PhcBuicians, who formed the bulk of his 
naval strength, refused to take part in the 
subjugation of the Carthaginians, who were ^ 
their own countrymen; so the project mis* 
carried* The king then despatched a force 
of 50,000 men to capture and plunder the 
famous temple of Amon, situated, in an 
oasis in the Libyan desert, twenty days 
journey from Thebes* The eicpedition never 
reached the temple, but perished to a man 
amid the sands of the desert. With a 
stronger foi'^ce he attempted the invasion of 
Ethiopia. IVhile still toiling across the 
!N’ubian desert his supplies gave out, and 
Ills array found itself without w'ater. Oam- 
bysses insanely endeavored to continue his 
march, but afW suffering frightful priva¬ 
tions—his troops w^ere even red need to the 
horrible necessity of eating each other—he 
was obliged to return to Memphis with the j 
sliattered wreck of Ids army* His owm 
forces were now thoroughly disheartened, 
and convinced of the lack of ability in their 
leader, and Egypt was on the brink of re* 
bell ion. Symptoms of revolt manifesting 

tlieraselves under the encouragement of the 
priests, Cambysses applied himself merci¬ 
lessly to tlie intimidation of the country. 
His cruelties ^v’e^e very great and he pun- 
isl 1 e d all oj>p os i tion to hi m ivith de a th * Th e 
Egyptians could have forgiven him these 
acts, had he not aroused their bitter and 
undying hatred by making war upon their 
gods, with the avowed purpose of bringing 
them into contempt He stabbed the sa¬ 
cred calf believed to be the incarnation of 
the god Apis, and scourged the priests in 
charge of it; suspenrled the festival of Apis, 
on pain of death; opened the tombs, and 
examined the mummies; entered the chief | 


sanctuary at Memphis; publicly insulted 
the image of Phtha; and caused the destruc¬ 
tion of all the images of the gods* From 
one end of Egypt to the other he was viewed 
with ieeliugs of horror and hatred, and the 
impression he left upon the country lasted 
for centuries. The Egyptians were thor¬ 
oughly cowed, however, and Cambysses, 
finding the country sufficiently intimidated, 
set out on his return to his capital, from 
wdiich he had already been absent too long. 
Upon reaching Syria, he w^as met by the 
news of the usurpation of his throne by the 
false Smerdis, and despairing of overcoming 
the conspiracy he committed suicide, B* c. 
522, after a reign of eight years* 

The prolonged absence of Cambysses from 
his owm dominious had resulted in a revoln 
tion of the Magians at the Medo-Persiau 
capital* Goniates, a Magian, supported by 
his order, in what would seem an effort to 
make Magianism the religion of the state, 
seized the throne, passing himself off as. 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, whose death, by 
order of Cambysses, w^as known to himj but 
not to the people. His claims were sub¬ 
mitted to, and in order to conciliate his 
subjects he released them from taxation, 
and the conquered nations from military 
service, for a period of three years* At the 
same time he carefully secluded himself 
from the public, admitting no one to his 
presence but Ids wives (the widows ot 
Cambysses, whom he married), w;hom he 
prevented from communicating wdth each 
other or with their friends, and liis fellow- 
conspirators* PI is religious reforms by 

which he proceeded to supplant Zoroas¬ 
trianism with Magianism aroused the sus¬ 
picions of the people, which were increased 
by his studied seclusion. The truth at 
length became known, and an insurrection, 
headed by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
and probably heir presumptive to the 
crown, hurled the impostor from the throne 
after a reign of eight months, and re-estab¬ 
lished the Persian religion in its original 
purity. 

Daritis L ascended the throne B. c. 521- 
He reigned nearly thirty-six years, and 
w'as the greatest monarch of the Pei'sian 
empire* He found his dominions in a 
general state of revolt. No less than ele^n 
Satrapies—the principal_ provinces of his 
realm took arms against him, and it 
seemed tliat the empire of Cyrus w'as 
doomed to destruction* For six yea^ 
Darius wm engaged in the conquest or 
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these revolted provinces* HU great mili¬ 
tary and executive genius carried him safely 
through his trials. Order was restored 
throughout his donunions^ the rdiel leaders 
were executed, and Ida authority was gen¬ 
erally acknowledged. 

These troubles revealed to Darius the 
oeeessity ot' a fixed and definite organiza¬ 
tion of the empire. He began this task by 
removing all tlie tributary kings of the con¬ 
quered countries. The empire was divided 
into tw^enty provinces called Satrapies. Over 
each province a Pei’sian satrap, or civil 
governor, was placed, who was directly 
responsible to the king. A standing army 
was established and divided among the 
Satrapies, as a means of resti*aining rebellion 
and resisting foreign aggression. The mili¬ 
tary commanders also acted as a check upon 
the satraps. A fixed rate of tribute was 
established for each province. Hoyal roads 
from the capital to the various provinces 
were constructed, and a system of posts put 
into operation by which the court could 
rapidly and regularly communicate with 
the provinces. A body of royal secretaries, 
called tlie kings eyes and cal’s,’* was dis¬ 
tributed among tfie provinces. Their duties 
were to w^atch tiie satraps and keep the 
king informed of the events transpiriug in 
each govern men t. Eoyiil inspectors, and 

frequently the king lii'mselfi made sudden 
and unexpected official visits to the satraps, 
and lb us kept them faithful to their duties. 
In course of time these inspections were 
practically d boon tinned, and an import an t 
clieck upon corniptiou was thus removed. 
Tlie offices of satrap and military comman¬ 
der were finally consolidated, and the power 
of the satraps was Urns matej’ially increased, 
a circumstance w'lncli encouraged them to 
revolt. Darius also reorganized the army, 
confining the standing force to the dominant 
Medo-Persian race, but drawing men from 
the whole empire in time of war. Great 
prominence was given to the cavalry. The 
navy wiis drawn entirely from the conquered 
uariong, cliiefly from Phoenicia, Egypt, Cy- 
pnr.s, Cilicia, and Asiatic Greece. 

Having established Ida empire, Darius 
undertook an expeditiou into India, and 
couqiiererl the Punjatib and Scinde, at some; 
periorl between B. c. 515 and b. a. 509. He 
til us acqtiired an important gold region, 
and iucreaijed the revenue of the empire by 
one tl]ird. An active commeree also sprang 
up between Persia and India. 

The next expedition of Darius was I 
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against the Scythians, dweliei-s io the vast 
plains between the Don and the Danube, 
tlie region now called the Ukraine. He 
did not expect to con€|uer thb countiy, but 
his object was to strike terror to the Scyth¬ 
ians and prevent them from attempting the 
invasion of his dominions. He crossed the 
Bosphorus by a bridge of boats, about b. c. 
508, and marched through Thrace, while. 
Ilia fleet proceeded through the Euxine to 
the Danube, and bridged that river. The 
maritime Thracians submitted without re¬ 
sistance, but the Gets© endeavored to oppose 
his march, anrl were conquered. Darius 
crossed the Danube, ravaged the Scythian 
country, and returned to Asia in triumph 
by the way he had come. As a result of 
the expeditiou, Thrace became tributary, 
including those parts bordering ou the 
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Aegean, aud even Macedonia submitted. 
The Pei’sian empire thus exceuded from the 
Indian Desert to tlie bon lees of Thessaly, 
and from the Caucasus tf» Ethiopia, B. c. 506. 

The closing yeai'S of the sixth eentiuy 
before the Christian eivt were marked by a 
revolt of the Asiatic Greeks, who were an¬ 
gered by the support given by Darius to 
tlieir tyrants. Under the leadership of 
Aristagoras of Miletus, they drove out or 
killed their tyrants, and took arms against 
Pei'sia. They weie joined by Athens and 
Eretria, in Ein\/pean Greece. Deeming 
boldness the best, policy, they attacked and 
captured Sardis, the capital of the Satrapy. 
The city was destroyed by an accidental 
conflagration, and the invaders were over¬ 
taken and defeated by the Persiau forces in 
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a battie iiear Ephastis, b. c. 500* Athens 
and Eretria immediately abandoned the 
alliance, ^ Numerous stateB, however, came 
to the assistance of the Greeks, and a gen¬ 
eral revolt against Persia spread along the 
entire Asiatic coast fi'ora the Sea of Mar^ 
mora to the Gulf of Issus* Tlie Ionian, 
*.Eolian, and Hellespoofciue Greeks, the 
Garians and Caiunians, and the Cyprians 
all Hinted in the effort against Persia. 
Darius, appreciating the importance of 
cheeking this outbreak promptly, put fortJi 
the most strenuous exertions to crush it. 
A number of battles were fought with vary¬ 
ing success, but at length the superior 
ppiy^r of Persia began to prevail. The 
Ionian fleet was decisively defeated in the 
battle of Lad4, and Miletus was carried bv 
storm, B. c. 494. The rebellious stat4 
were made to feel the full weight of the 
vengeance of Darius, and the Persian 
aiitliority was re-established finnly in all 
tlie countries that bad borne a part in the 
rebellion* 

Having quieted his ovm dominions, 
Darius now began to take measures to pun¬ 
ish the Greek states wliieh had dared to 
assist his rebellious subjects. He had long 
meditated the conquest of Greece, and the 
interference of Athens and Eretria in the 
Ionian revolt gave him an excellent ground 
of quarrel witli them, lu the spring of 
B, c. 492 an expedition was fitted out and 
despatched against Greece under Mar- 
don ius. Mardonius proceeded along the 
coast, and when oft’ Mount Athos lost the 
greater part of his fleet by a storm, and his 
land army was defeated and almost de^ 
stroved by a night attack of the Brygians, 
a Tlmician tribe* Although these disasters 
made it impossible to attempt the invasioa 
of Greece, the expedition was not without 
results, Thasos was captured, and Mace¬ 
donia was made subject to Persia* 

A second expedition was collected, and 
two years later, B* c, 490, w'as sent against 
Greece under the command of Datis, one 
of the ablest Persian generals. Crossing 
through the Cyclades, Datis proceeded first 
to Eretria, which fell into his hands through 
treachery. He burned its temples and 
bound its inhabitants in chains for trans¬ 
portation to Asia, Having taken Eretria, 
the Persians crossed the Euripus and landed 
at Marathon with the intention of advanc¬ 
ing upon Athens, They were met at Mar¬ 
athon by the Athenian army, under Milti- 
Ecles, and decisively defeated, Ketiring to 
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their ships, they sailed around the Athenian 
foreland in tlie hope of surprising Athens: 
but hliitiades, by a forced march from 
Marathon, readied Atliens iu time to make 
it evident to the Persian commander that 
an attempt upon the city would be useless* 
Datis, therefore, sailed" for tiie Asiatic 
coast, taking with him his Eretrian pris¬ 
oners, The victory of the Greeks at Jlara- 
thou was the first great cheek the Persians 
had yet received, and it proved the iiicoii- 
testible superiority of the disciplined brav¬ 
ery of the European Greeks over the vast 
masses of the Orientals, Undismayed by 
his revei^e, Darius prepared to "invade 
Greece with a still greater force, which he 
intended to lead in person; but troubles in 
Egypt delayed him, and his death, in B, c* 
486, put au end to his schemes, and gave 
the Greeks an opportunity of completing 
their preparations for resistance, 

Darius was succeeded by his son Xerxes 
L, the Ahasuerns of the Bible, He began 
his reign by stamping out with great sever¬ 
ity tlie revolt of the Egyptians, and made 
bis brother Achasmenes viceroy of Egypt, 
The Babylonians about this time atteiupted 
a revolt, which was, put down by the Per¬ 
sians, and Xerxes punished them" by confis¬ 
cating the vast treasures of their temples* 
B, c, 485* 

Xerxes now took up his father's project 
of the invasion of Greece* He aroused the 
eothu-sia^m of his satraps and military 
commandei-s by detailing to them in a gen¬ 
eral council, which iie summoned at Susa, 
the advantages of the conquest of Greece,, 
and preparations for the expedition were 
immediately begun* For four years the 
euthc Persian empire w^as busily engaged in 
preparing for tlie approaching contest. The 
largest fleet that had ever been assembled 
in the Mediterranean was collected from 
the maritime dependencies of Persia, and 
an iinraense army assembled from every 
part of tlie Persian dominions. The navy 
is said to have consisted of over 1,200 
triremes and 3,000 vessels of an inferior 
description. Depots of supplies ^vere formed 
at various points along tie route the mon¬ 
arch intended to pursue. He had wisely 
concluded from the experience of Datia 
that an expedition strong enough to con¬ 
quer Greece could not be conveyed by sea, 
but must cross the Hellespont and march 
by the north coast of the ^gean. For this 
purpose the Egyptians and Plioenicians 
were charged with the construct ion of a 
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bridge of boats across the Hellespont It 
was built successfully, ^iit was brokeu to 
pieces by a violent storm. Xerxes at once 
caused the engiueei-s who had constructed 
the bridge to be beheaded, and the sea to 
be scourged. A pair of fetters was thrown 
into the waves as a hint that they had 
found a master in the Persian king, A 
double bridge was now constructed with 
greater care, and made so solid and secure 
that it constituted a high road “along 
which meu, horses, and vehicles might pass 
with as much comfort and facility as they 


king. The j^anie authoritjr places the 
strength of the army at 1,800,000 men, of 
which 80,000 were cavalry and 20,000 
eharioteens or riders of caniela Making all 
due allowance for exaggerations, it can 
hardly be doubted that the force wdth which 
Xerxes Invaded Europe exceeded a million 
and a half of lighting men. 

Prom Sardis tiie army marched to Aby- 
dos, where the troops and the fleet were m- 
viewed by the king, who beheld his vast 
navy for the time. The next morning 
the passage of the Hellespont was begun, 


could move on shore/' In order to enable 
the fleet to avoid the dangers of doabling 
Mount Athoa, the king employed a body of 
men for three years, under Persian over¬ 
seers, in cutting a canal in the rear of the 
mountain from the Strymonic to the Singi- 
tic Gulf 

Ail things being in readiness, Xerxes re¬ 
paired to Sardis in the winter of b. c. 481, 
to superintend the final arrangements in 
pei-son. In the spring of n. c. 480 the Per¬ 
sian army assembled in Lydia. Porty-nine 
nations are .said by Herodotus to have: 
marched under the banner of the great 


anil was continued for seven days, the 
troops using one bridge and the baggage- 
train and attendants the other, the move¬ 
ments of all being hastened by a liberal use 
of the lash. The inarch was continued 
through Europe into Thessaly, across that 
country, and through Achaea and Phtldotis 
into the Malian plain. A halt was nnuh* 
near the small town of Tracliis, before the 
Pass of Thermopylae, the entrance to cen¬ 
tral Greece. On the way large reinforce¬ 
ments from the Macedonians, Thracians, 
and other European nations, had materially 
increased the strength of the army of 
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XerxeSj which r^ow numhered at lea^t two 
millions of fighting men. Estimating the 
personnel of the fleet at 500,000 men, and 
allowing for camp followers and attendants, 
at least three millions of men must have fol¬ 
lowed Xerxes into Greece, 

The Greeks had collected a small detach¬ 
ment, under the Spartan King Leonidas, at 
Thermo pylse, to hold the pass until they 
could arrive in force for its defence* This 
little band resisted the efforts of the Per* 
sians to force a passage, hut were betrayed 
by a traitor who revealed to Xerxes a 
mountain path hy which the pass might 
be turned. The little hand of Leonidas 
was overwlielmed, and the Persians poured 
into central Greece, They advanced upon 
Athens, which had been deserted by its in¬ 
habitants, and reduced it to ashes. At the 
same time the Persian fleet sailed around 
the promontory of Suniura, and came to 
anchor in the bay of Phalerum. The 
Greeks were sorely disheartened, and were 
on the point of breaking up their fleet, 
when Xerxes, liaviug caused a throne to 
be erected on the slopes of Mount ^galeos, 
from which he could view the contest, gave 
orders to his naval commanders to attack 
them. The battle took place in the Saronic 
Gulf, off Salarals, and lasted all day. It 
resulted in the total defeat of the Persian 
fleet, notwithstanding its immense 
ity of force. 

'The defeat of his fleet utterly 
the plans of Xei^s. Seeing that 
could not hope to'cope successful]; 

Greeks, and knowing that lie must be su¬ 
perior to them at sea as well as on land in 
order to accomplish the conquest of their 
country, he resolved to ahaiidon the expe¬ 
dition "and to return to Persia. He naade 
no effort to retrieve his ill fortune, but 
gan a forced retreat by the way he had 
come. The fleet was ordered to proceed 
direct to the Hellespont to guard the 
bridges. Upon reaching Thessaly, Mardo- 
nius was left behind with 260,000 pick"^^ 
men to prevent pursuit and to renew 
efibrt to conquer Greece the next year, 
while the king pressed on with the rest of 
the army towards the Hellespont. His 
stores were exhausted, and vast nifmbers 
of the troops died from fiimine and fatigue 
on the way. Keachiog the Hellespont he 
found his bridges shattered by a storm, and 
his army was obliged to cross the strait in 
ships. At Abydos food was obtained* The 
march was resumed to Sardis, but many 


died on the way from the effects of over¬ 
eating after their long privatioii, and it was 
only a wreck of his magnificent host that 


THE COUnT OF XERXES I. 

the king led into the Lydian capital, just 
eight months after he had out from it 
in the fli3sh of his power and hopes. 

The operations of Mardoinus m Greece 
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Trill be related in the Grecian history of 
this period. They resulted in the defeat of 
his army at Platma, and the destruction 
of his fleet at Mycale, disasters which ut¬ 
terly annihilated the Persian power in 
Europe. The Greeks followed up their 
successes by freeing the islands of the 
iEgean from the PersianSj and ravaging 
the coasts of Asia, For twelve years no 
Persian sail dared show itself in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Xerxesj utterly disheartened by Im 
failure to subdue Greece, gave himself up 
to luxury and pleasure, and during the rest 
of his reign attempted no more military 
enterprises. It is quite probable that his 
immense losses had too seriously crippled 
his empire to allow any important attempt 
at conquest for a while, and that the coun¬ 
try needed rest. The natural temperament 
of Xerxes, however, inclined liini to yield 
to his disgrace, without caring to wipe it 
out. He gave himself up to the pleasures 
of his harera, and, submitting himself to 
the government of women and eunuchs, 
ceas^ to take any interest in matters of 
State. The remainder of hia reign was a 
period of licentiousness and corruption. 
Its end was fitting. The king was mur¬ 
dered, B, c. 465, by Artabanus, the captain 
of his guard, and Aspamitres, his eharn- 
berlain. 

Artabanua placed on the throne the 
youngest son of Xerxes, Artaxerxes L, 
called Longimanus, or the Long-handed.’^ 
He had removed the eldest son, Darius, by 
putting him to death. Arfcabauus was soon 
after executed by order of the king, who 
discovered that the satrap was the real 
murderer of Xerxes. 

In Bp c. 460 Libya and Egypt revolted 
from Persia, and called in the assistance of 
Athens, which had Instigated the revolt, 
and which responded by sending a fleet of j 
200 ships to the aid of the Egyptians. A 
Persian array, under the Satrap Megahazus,' 
succeeded in putting down the revolt. The 
Libyan King Inarus was taken prisoner, 
and was crucified by order of Artaxerxes. 
The Greek fleet was defeated and destroyed. 
The Egyptian King Amyrtieus fled to the 
marshy districts of the Delta, where he 
luaintained himself for nearly six years. 
Athens, smarting under the loss of her fleet, 
renewed her exertions with such vigor in 
B. c. 449, that Persia found hei^elf in 
danger of losing both Egypt and Cyprus, 
and Artaxerxes consented to a most hu¬ 


miliating treaty, known as the “ Peace of 
Calias.” Persia recognized the independ¬ 
ence of the Asiatic Greeks, and bound 
herself not to molest the coast of western 
Asia Minor with her fleet or army. Athens, 
ou her part, engaged to respect the Persian 
supremacy in Cyprus and Eg}"pt. Thus 
all the Greeks cities, frora the mouth of the 
Hellespont to Phaselis in Lycia, were cedecl 
to the Athenian Confederacy, Those on 
the shores of the Euxine remained in the 
hands of Pema. 

Two years later (e. c. 447) Megahazus, 
the Satrap of Syria, incensed at the execu^ 
tiou of loarus, in violation of the pledge 
of safety he had made to the Libyan king, 
threw^ off Ids allegiance. He was allowed 
to return to obedience on his own terras—a 
most dangerous precedent. Artaxerxes 
died in b. c. 425, and was succeeded by his 
only legitimate son, Xerxes II., who 
reigned forty-five days, when he was mur¬ 
dered by his illegitimate brother, Secydi- 
anus, or Sogdianus, who seized the th^one^ 
only to he slain six months later by Ochus, 
another illegitimate sou of Artaxerxes, who 
ascended the throne as Darius II., B. C. 
424. 

Darius IL, or Ochus, was married to his 
aunt Parysatis, a daughter of Xerxes I., 
and the nineteen years of his reign were 
passed under her control. Her natural 
wickedness and cruelty had free scope dur¬ 
ing this period. The empire had been 
sorely shaken by numerous successful re¬ 
volts. Darius undertook to defeat them 
by the most infamous means. He lured 
the satraps into his power by promises lie 
never meant to keep, and put them to 
death. Treachery and corruption were in¬ 
troduced iuto every branch of the public 
service, and a series of weak concessions to 
the remaining satraps fatally damaged the 
power of the empire in other respects. A 
formidable revolt of the Medes in b. c. 408 
was quelled, but an outbreak in Egypt in 
E. c. 405 was more successlul. The Eg}"p- 
tian King Nepherites drove the Persiaos 
out of Egypt, and re-established the inde¬ 
pendence of his country. 

The only compensadon for all these 
losses^f power and prestige was the re-estal>- 
lishraent of the Persian authority over the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Taking advantage 
of the Peloponnesian war, which required 
all the efforts of Athens and Sparta for its 
prosecution, Darius succeeded in bringing 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor once more 
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under his authority* He also interfered in 
the quarrels of the European Greeks, and 
began the policy of playing off one Greek 
state against another for the purpose of 
weakening both* His power lay in his 
goM, of which he made a lavish use, and 
which was found to possess attractions 
which the Greeks were quite unable to re¬ 
sist. Henceforth, until the liberties of 
Greece were lost, Pei'sia played an influen¬ 
tial part in Grecian affairs. 

About this time, Cyrus, the younger son 
of the Persian king, was made satrap of 


the state of a king in his proviuee, and won 
the regard of his courtiers by his amiable 
qualities, while he commanded their reatject 
fay his undoubted ability. Darius w^as 
alarmed by the evidences of his son's am¬ 
bition, and recalled him to Persia* He 
reached the capital j ust in time to witness 
the death of his lather and the accession of 
his elder brother* 

Darius was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Artaxerxes II. ^called Mnemon by the 
Greeks, because of his remarkable memoiy), 
B, c. 405. The first act of the new king 
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Phrygia, Lydia and Cappidncia* He de¬ 
voted himself enthusiastically to the Spar¬ 
tan alliance, and declared to Lysander, the 
Spartan admiral, that he would sell his 
very throne to raise money to cany on the 
war against Athens. Cyrus was at this 
time meditating an attempt to raise him¬ 
self to the throne of Persia, and his zeal in 
behalf of the Spartans was caused bv his 
wish to secure their aid in his undertaldng. 
He was the favorite of his mother, Parysatis, 
who vainly sought to induce Darius to 
name him as hb successor* He assumed 


was to imprison Cyrus and condema him 
to death* Parysatis succeeded, however, in 
procuring not only his release, but hia^. 
restoration to his satrapy, and he went back 
to his province determined to lose no time 
in putting his ambitious plans into execu¬ 
tion. He raised an army, the floT»ver ot 
which was a force of Greek mercenaries, 
and upon the pretext of engaging in an ex¬ 
pedition against the bandits of Pisidia, 
marched from Sardis in the spring of b. c* 
40L 

Artaxerxes, informed of his movements. 
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prepared to meet Cyrus, and advanced tor 
that purpose at the head of a strong army. 
Cyrus moved rapidly through Phrygia, 
Cilicia and Syria, and crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates at Thapsacus, His Greek merce¬ 
naries had now learned the true object of 
the expedition, but it was too late to with¬ 
draw from it. Reaching the plain of 
Cunaxa, about fifty-seven miles from Baby¬ 
lon, Cyrus found iiis progress barred by the 
royal army under the command of the king 
in person. It was four times as strong as 
his own force, but the Greeks inflicted a 
sharp defeat on the royal forces opposed 
to them* In the moment of victory, Cyrus 
rashly dashed into the Persian centre, 
where the king commanded, and had as¬ 
sailed and wounded his brother, when lie 
was cut down by one of the royal guard. 
Ai'taxerxes at once caused his head and 
right hand to be cut oif. His death put an 
end to the battle. 

The position of the Greek troops, whom 
Cyrus had entrapped into the expedition, 
was now dangerous and difficult in the ex¬ 
treme. They were deserted by their Per¬ 
sian allies, who made their peace with the 
great king. Tissaphernes, ivho had been 
given the dorainions of Cyrus by Arta- 
xerxes, detained them for a month on pre¬ 
tence of treating with them. Having en¬ 
ticed them as far as the upper waters of the 
Tigris, he entrapped their officers and put 
them to death. At this juncture an Athe¬ 
nian named Xenophon, who had accom¬ 
panied the army of Cyrus, though not in a 
military capacity, assembled the Greek 
leaders at midnight, and showing them the 
necessity of instant action, urged them to 
choose new leaders and attempt to ^gain 
their own country, a thousand miles distant. 
Five generals were chosen, of whom Xeno¬ 
phon was one, and the retreat began the 
next morning at daybreak. 

It was the winter season, and the Greeks 
were without guides and ignorant of the 
country. Their route w^as across the bleak 
table lands of Armenia, where many suc¬ 
cumbed to the cold. The Persian army, 
under Tissaphernes, huug constantly upon 
their rear, but so admirable were the valor 
and discipline of the Greeks, that their 
enemy was not able at any time to stop 
their march, or to gain a decisive success 
over them in any of the numerous conflicts 
which marked the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. The efforts of the heroic band 
were successful Pressing on, they beheld 


at last, from a mountain to the south of 
Trapezns, the wide expanse of the Euxine 
in the distance. Instantly there burst from 
those in the advance the glad cry, “The 
sea I the sea I which was caught up by the 
rest of the column, which pressed forward 
eagerly to behold the joyful sight, ihe 
assurance of speedy deliverance from the 
perils of their march. 

The participation of the Ten Thousand in 
the revolt of Cyrus gave mortal ofieuce to 
Persia, although the Spartans were not ac¬ 
tually responsible for it. Still it had the 
effect of breaking off the alliance between 
the two states, aud it was no secret that 
Persia would take vengeance upon Sparta 
for tlie insult that had been offered her. 
The Spartans therefore resolved to strike 
the first blow. They enlisted the survivors 
of the Ten Thousand in their army, aud car¬ 
ried on a war against the satraps of Irydia 
and Phrygia for the space of six years, 
from B. c. 399 to 394, with such success 
that Persia seemed on the point of losiug 
all her possessions in Asia Minor. Had 
Sparta been able to continue the war for a 
few years longer, this would most probably 
have been its result. So far had the Per¬ 
sian empire advanced in its progress of dis¬ 
integration that the satraps of Lydia and 
Phrygia thought more of defeating eaeli 
other than of beating the Greeks, and one 
at least went so far as to bribe the Spartans 
to spare his territory and attack that of bis 
rival To add to the troubles of Persia, 
the Mysiacs and Pisidians had become in¬ 
dependent of her rule, and to these were 
soon added the Paphlagonians, whose mon- 
arclia baldly asserted their independence; 
and the Bithynians gave signs of rebel¬ 
lion. 

p Persia met these troubles with more 
wisdom than her rulers bad exhibited since 
the time of Darius I. By a liberal use of 
her gold she brought about an alliance be¬ 
tween Argos, Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, 
with herself, against Sparta, and this com¬ 
bination proved so formidable that the 
Spartan forces were recalled from Asia 
Minor to defend their own territory. In 
the battle of Cnidus the Persian fleet bore a 
part, and by its result Sparta was compelled 
to yield the command of the sea to tlm 
allies. In B. C. 387, in order to gave her¬ 
self, Sparta succeeded in bringing about 
the disgraceful peace of Antalcidas, by 
which Persia regained her supremacy over 
the Greek territories of Asia Minor, and 
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established a controlling hiHueiiee in the 
atfairs oi' European Greece. 

Artaxerxes ll* was anxious to attempt 
the conquest of European Greece, and to 
realize the ambitious dreams of Darius I* 
and Xerxes I., but he was prevented by the 
revolt of Cyprus, which was aided by 
Egypt, which country had been practically 
free since the comniencement of the centuryp 
The Cyprian revolt was put down with 
great difficulty after a long and doubtful 
struggle, but the leader of the revolt, Eva- 
goras, the tyrant of Sal am is, was allowed to 
retain his sovereignty upon the payment of 
an increased tribute, b. g\ 379. About b. a 
384 a serious revolt broke out aniong the 
Cadnsiaus, on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. The king attempted to quell it in 
person, but was only saved from total de¬ 
feat by the skill of one of his generals, Tiri- 
bazus, who also procured the submission to 
the revolted province* In B, c. 375 the 
Persian forces occupied Sam os. Artaxerxes 
intended this step as a prelude to a general 
reduction of the Greek islands, but he was 
obliged to delay his project by renewed 
trouble with the Egyptians, against ivhom 
he sent a large army commanded by Iphi- 
crates, an Athenian, and Pharnabazus, a 
Persian general. The expedition failed in 
eonse<^ience of the quarrels of its command¬ 
ers. The knowledge of ita failure encour¬ 
aged the already disaffected satraps of the 
western provinces, but this danger was re¬ 
moved by bribes and the treacherous mur¬ 
der of those who could not be bought. In 
B. a 361 Egypt, encouraged by Sparta, 
attempted the conquest of Phoenicia and 
Syria, but without success. Artaxerxes 
died soon afterwards, in B. c. 359. 

During the reign of this king the Persian 
court had become a scene of incessant 
cruelty. Tlie infamous Parysatis, the 
mother of the king, the ruling spirit, 
and her cruel and bloody deeds have 
scarcely a parallel in Oriental history. 
The result wa« that the members of the 
royal family were divided by irreconcilable 
hatreds which gave rise to murders, execu¬ 
tions, and suicides which were so numerous 
iis to thin out the reigning race very rap¬ 
idly. 

Oclius, the youngest son of Artaxerxes, 
seized the throne after having caused the 
execution of his eldest and the suicide of his 
^cond brother, and assumed the name of 
Artaxerxes III. He possessed more vigor 
of character than any Persian monarch had 


displayed since Darius I. In order to 
strengthen himself on the throne he de¬ 
stroyed all the branches of the royal family 
except those which seemed to him too re¬ 
mote to give trouble. He formed grand 
designs, and mights have succeeded in re¬ 
storing to Persia her former greatness and 
strength had he lived long enough. His 
plans were delayed the revolt of Arta- 
bazus, in Asia Minor, which had been en¬ 
couraged by Athens and Thebes. Ochus 
sent a force against him, defeated him, and 
compelled him to fly for his life. He took 
refuge at the court of Philip, King of Mace- 
don, by whom he was protected. This 
led to complications between Macedon and 
Persia which opened the way for the con¬ 
quests of Alexander the Great. 

Ochus had conceived the design of con¬ 
quering Egypt, which had now been inde¬ 
pendent for more than half a century. In 
B, c. 351 he invaded that country, but was 
utterly defeated and obliged to relinquish 
his attempt. He returned to Persia to col¬ 
lect a new array, and immediaiely ail the 
western provinces rose in revolt. Phcenicia 
asserted her independence under the leader¬ 
ship of Sidon ; nine native kingdoms were 
set up in Cyprus, and in Asia Minor a 
dozen petty chiefe endeavored to establish 
as many independent monarchies. Ochus 
was not disheartened by these dangers. He 
consigned to his satraps the task of quelling 
the minor revolts, while at the head of a 
large army, commanded by Greek generals 
and containing a band of 10,000 Greek 
mercenaries, he marched in b. c. 346 to 
punish Phoenicia and conquer Egypt. 
Sidon was besieged, and taken partly by 
force and partly by treachery—^4,000 of its 
Greek defenders, under Mentor, deserting 
to the Persians, with whom they took ser¬ 
vice. The rest of Phoenicia then submitted, 
and Ochus invaded Egypt, conquered it, 
and placed it once more under a Persian 
satrap. Notwithstanding the fact that 
these successes w^ere due chiefly to the skill 
of the Greek generals and the courage of 
the Greek mercenaries employed by Ochus, 
it seemed that he was about to raise Persia 
once more to a position of real strength and 
glory. His savage cruelties, however, had 
made him implacable enemies in his own 
court, and in B, c. 338 he was assassinated 
by his prime minister, the eunuch Bagoas. 

Bagoas destroyed all the children of 
Ochus but Arses, a mere boy, and him he 
placed on the throne, retaining the goveri'- 
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ment in his owu hands. In b, c, 336 he 
became alarmed by some threats which 
Arses had uttered, and put him to death* 
He did not dare to assume the crown him- 
aelfj as such a step would have been resented 
W the whole empire, but conferred it upon 
CodomannuSj who is said to have been a 
grandson of Darius II,, and who ascended 
the throne as Darius IIL The first act of 
the new king was to cause the execution of 
Bagoas, b, c, 334, 

Darius III, was pei-sonally the beat sov¬ 
ereign that ever sat on the Persian throne, 
bat he did not possess the ability requisite 
to the task of preserving his empire against 
the dangei's which burst upon it with the 
commencement of his reign. Before he 
mounted the throne the Macedonian war 
had begun. Since the battle of Marathon 
this final struggle betw^een Greece and 
Persia had been inevitable; but Persian 
gold had been able until now to postpone 
it, Darius did not properly estimate the 
danger which threatened him, and seems to 
have despised the young and inexperienced 
King of Macedon, Had he been sufficiently 
impressed with the gravity of the crisis, it 
is likely that Alexander's genius would 
have conquered him in the end; but, as it 
was, bis carelessness greatly simplified the 
task of the conqueror. He gathered a large 
force in Mysia to oppose the Macedonians, 
and sent a powerful fleet to the Hellespont, 
wffiich should have prevented the passage 
of that strait by the Greeks, This plain 
duty was not performed, iioivever, Alex¬ 
ander was suffered to cross unopposed ip 
the spring of b, c, 334, and to plant his 
army of 35,000 men on the shore of Asia* 
Memnou, a Rhodian general in the Persian 
service, advised Darius to decline battle in 
Asia, to cross the JEgeaii with his whole 
force and invade Macedonia, and thus com¬ 
pel the withdrawal of Alexauder, The 
plan was rejected, however, and the Per¬ 
sians decided to dispute the advance of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, A battle was fought 
on the Granicus, in which the Persians 
w^ere defeated and thrown on the defensive, 
and Asia Minor passed into the hands of 
the conqueror. Darius now assembled two 
new urmies, and in the spring of b* c* 333 


made another attempt to stay the progress 
of Alexander. He attacked the Greeks at 
Issus, and met with a crushing defeat. 
His army was routed, and be himself was 
obliged to fly for his life. H is wife, mother, 
and children were made prisoners, and 
were treated with the greatest kindness by 
the conqueror. 

Having driven Darius out of Asia Minor, 
Alexander in the next two years conquered 
and annexed to his empire Phoenicia, Egj^pt. 
and Syria, and then marched to the Eu¬ 
phrates to complete his conquest of the 
Persian dominions, Darius had collected 
the entire force of his empire, and now pre¬ 
pared to stake everything upon the issue of 
a single conflict. The two armies encoun¬ 
tered each other near Arbela, in the great 
Assyrian plain east of tlie Tigris, The 
Persians were defeated and put to flight, 
and Darius fled to the city of Arbela, about 
twenty miles distant firom the battle-field. 
Here be was seized by his generals, who 
formed the plan of delivering him to Alex¬ 
ander and thereby advancing their own 
fortunes. They loaded him with ehain.-, 
and compelled Ifim to accompany them in 
their retreat beyond Arbela, They were 
pursued so hotly by the Macedonians that 
their escape was prevented. Thus hemmed 
in, they basely turned upon the king, 
wounded him mortally, and left him by the 
roadside fco die, A Macedonian goidier 
discovered the dying king, and in respon.se 
to his appeal, hraugbt him a cup of water. 
Darius thanked his generous enemy, and 
told him that his inability to reward him 
for his kindness added bitterness to his dy¬ 
ing hour. He commended him to the 
notice of AJexander, who he said was niag- 
nanimoua enough to gi’ant bis dying^ re¬ 
quest, and expired. Alexander arrived 
shortly after his death, and, deeply moved, 
covert the body of Darius with his own 
mantle, and ordered it to he bulled at Pasar- 
gadffi wdth royal honors* He also provided 
for the fitting education of the children of 
Darius, 

The battle of Arbela sealed the fate of 
the Persian empire. The provinces were 
speedily redueed by AJexander and added 
to his own dominions. 
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CHAPTER L 

FROM THB FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE TO 
THE WARS WITH ROME. 

CarthaiDje FoiirnTed hy Dido—Situation of the City— 
Earlv History Uucertain—Gradual Growth of 
Carthage—Extent of its Territory—Its Authority 
Extended Orer the African Tribes—Defects in the 
Cartha^nian System—Carthaginian Colonies— 
The Militaiy and Naval Forces of the Republic- 
The Revenue—Commerce—Character of the Re- 
pubJic—The System of Govern me nt^Religion— 
Efforts to Conquer Sicily—Wai’s in Africa—Re¬ 
newed Attempt to Conquer Sicily—Wars with 
Syraeuse—The Syracusans Invade the Cartha- 
^niau Home Territory—Appearance of Rome in 
Carthaginian Affairs, 

S HE 8tory of the flight of Dido and 
the aristocratic party from Tyre 
has been told in our account-of the 
history of PhoBoicia, The course 
of tlie fugitives was directed to the 
_ African coasts upon which several 
Phcenician colonies had already been 
founded, such as Utica, Hadrumetum, etc* 
The site chosen for the new colony was the 
head of a peninsula projecting eastward into 
the Gulf of Tunis, on the tenth meridian of 
longitude, and connected with the main Jan d 
by an isthmus or neck about three miJes in 
breadth* The spot offered two excellent 
landlocked harbors, and the narrow neck 
could be easily defended against attack 
from the mainland* The good-will of the 
natives, who uDderstood the benefits of 
commerce, was easily won, and the colon¬ 
ists agreed to pay a fixed annual rent for 
the laud on which their city was to be 
erected. Thus Carthage was founded, b* C* 
869, 

The growth of the colony was at first 
slow, but by degrees it became a place of 
importance. For two centuries its history 
is vague and unceriain. The ninth, eighth, 
and seventh centuries before the Christian 
era were passed in this gradual growth, and 
in extending its power over the mainland. 
When the definite history of Carthage com¬ 
mences in the sixth century before Christ, 
the city emerges from the gloom that 
enshrouds it until then, a strong, handsome 
and flourishing metropolis, exercising an 


acknowleaged supremacy over the northern 
coast of Africa from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the territory of Cyr^n^, and from the sea 
to Lake Triton on the south* 

It is difficult, if not imposaible, to trace 
the successive steps by which this growth 
and power were accomplished. It seems 
that from the very period of its foundation, 
Carthage aimed at establishing an empire 
on land as well as over the sea. Its fii^st 
efforts were to win over the nomadic tribes 
on the neighboring mainland to agricultural 
pursuits ; and this accomplished, Cartha¬ 
ginian colonies were scattered thickly among 
them, and intermarriages between the col¬ 
onists and the natives were encouraged. 
Thus a mixed race sprang up along the 
coast t<J the south and southwest, which 
yielded a ready and hearty submission to 
Carthage, and adopted the language and 
habits of the people of that city. Beyond 
the line of these settlements were a number 
of native African tribes, some of which 
were induced to adopt agricultural pursuits* 
The majority, however, clung to their old 
nomadic life. These tribes occupied a posi¬ 
tion similar to that of the Arabs in modern 
Algeria-—they were held in a subjection so 
loose as to be merely nominal, but stiJl 
were regarded as, in a certain sense, Car- 
tlmgiuiau subjects, and it is believed that 
they contributed to tb© resources of the 
state. The territory of Carthage proper 
was regarded as extending as far to the 
south as Lake Triton, and to the west as far 
as the river Tusca, which separated Zeiigi- 
tana from Numidia* It was almost identi¬ 
cal witli the modern province of Tunis* 
These limits did not satisfy the Garth a- 
ginians, however, and as soon as they w'ere 
able, they proceeded to establish their 
supremacy over the regions to the east- 
w'ard and westward of it, and, as has been 
stated, succeeded in making their authority 
recognized between the Tusca and the Pd* 
Jars of Hercules, and between Lake Triton 

and Cyr4n4, _ ^ ^ i 

At the time of the founding of Carthage, 
several Phoenician colonies were in existence 
along the coast of the region which after- 
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wards became Cartliagiiiiau territory* The 
most difficult task of the new city was to 
establish her supremacy over these* In 
strict truth these cities never entirely snr* 
rendered their independence^ and as con¬ 
cerns them Carthage must be regarded as 
occupying much the position originally held 
by^ Tyre with respect to the PhcBiiiciau 
cities—that of the chief of a confederacy* 
She was stronger from the first than either 
Utica, Hadrumetiim, Leptis Magna, or the 
other Phcenician colonies, and when her 
power was fairly established none of them 
were able to resist it, or to exercise any 
check Upon her policy* Still, the fact that 
she did not possess absolute sovereignty 
over so many places, all within her Uinits, 
was an element of weakness, which^ in the 
end, weighed terribly against her. 

This lack of complete unity at home did 
not prevent Carthage from seeking to ex¬ 
tend her authority and influence beyond 
her own limits* She succeeded in establish-* 
ing her influence over the western part of 
Sicily at a very early day, Sardinia next 
claimed her attention, and was conquered 
after several bloody wars, near the close of 
the sixth century b , c* About the same 
time, or perhaps earlier, the Balearic islands, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Iviea were occupied 
by Carthaginian colonies* Somewhat later 
colonies were established in Corsica and 
Spain, and the islands of Madeira, and the 
Canaries, Malta, Gaul os (Gozo), and Cer- 
eina were conquered* By the close of the 
sixth century b* c*, Carthaginian power ex¬ 
tended fi*ora the greater Syrtis to the For¬ 
tunate Islands, and from Corsica to the 
flanks of Atlas.” Between each of the col¬ 
onies thus established and the parent state 
an enterprising trade sprang up, and was 
carefully fostered by the home government, 
which was thus enriched from every quarter* 
The conquests of Carthage were effected 
in a great degree by the employment of 
mercenary troops, A large, disciplined 
force of native troops was maintained as 
the nuclena of the Carthaginian army, but 
foreign troops in great numbers were hired 
from the Niimidians and Mauritanians and 
other independent African nations, and from 
the Iberians of Spain, the Celts of Gaul, and 
the Ligurians of northern Italy. The ex¬ 
act time at which the employment of mer¬ 
cenaries became the policy of the state is 
not known; but it seems to have been well 
established as early as b* c* 480. 

Carthage also maintained a powerftil 


navy* This was a necessity, as the republic 
was compelled from the first to protect its 
commerce from the pirates who swarmed in 
the Mediterranean* The rowers of the fleet 
were mainly slaves, bought or bred for the 
purpose by the state; but the officers were 
native Carthaginians* Both the army and 
navy were carefully fostered, as upon them 
the power of the republic depended* Their 
support required, on the part of the state, a 
large, steady, and assured revenue* This 
revenue was derived partly from the state 
property—especially the mines m Spain 
and other colonies; partly from tribute 
paid by the subordinate cities (such as 
Utica, Hadrumetum, etc.), by the Liby- 
Pheeniees, by the dependent ^African no- 
raades,aiKl by the colonies (such as Sardinia, 
Sicily, etc.); and partly from the customs 
which were rigorously enforced in all parts 
of the Carthaginian dominions. The triV 
11 te varied according to the needs of the 
state; sometimes amounting to one-half of 
the income of those from whom it was ex¬ 
acted, 

_ Although ambitious of extending her 
limits, the conquest-s of Carthage were 
based upon the sound policy of acquiring 
no more territory than she could defend, 
and she kept within this wise moderation* 
although the whole African continent ofi^ered 
her a field for the exercise of her ambition. 
Even in Spain, at a later day, no extensive 
scheme of conquest was attempted until she 
was driven into it by the strategical neces¬ 
sities of her struggles with the Romans. 
'^A commereial and maritime nation soon 
perceives the fact that there are no safer 
and more advantageous possessions than 
islands* The most striking historical ex¬ 
amples prove that large continents cannot 
be guarded by fleets alone, as even if all 
the ports are closed or blockaded, ample 
supplies can be drawn from the inland dis¬ 
tricts, Carthage early adopted this policy; 
and, even at the period of its greatest pros¬ 
perity, restricted its possessions beyond its 
natural territory almost exclusively to is¬ 
lands* There, they had no rivalry to fear, 
their own maritime superiority secured their 
dominion, and trade could be carried on 
almost unpereeived and without risk, in an 
age when as yet there was no great rival 
maritime power* * * , The western part of 
the Mediterranean, filled with large and 
small islands, was an open field to them, 
and in harmony with both their position 
and resources,” 





FMOM FOUNDATION OF CARTHA 

Tlie commerce of CartJiage is known to 
have been large, bat ite extent is uncertain. 

There can be little doubt,” says Rawlin- 
son, ** that it reached, at any rate, to the 
following places: in the north, Cornwall 
and the Scilly islands; in the east, Piiceni- 
cia; towards the west, Madeira, the Cana¬ 
ries, and the coast of Guinea; towards the 
south, Fezmii,” By means of this traffic 
Carthage obtained the commodities she 
most needed, such as wine, oil, dates, salt, 
fish, silphium, gold, tin, lead, ivory, pre¬ 
cious stones, and slaves. In exchange for 
these she exported her own manufac¬ 
tures—textile fabiics, hardware, pottery, 
ornaments for the person, harness for 
horses, tools, etc. This commerce “was 
also, to a considerable extent, a carrying 
trade, whereby Carthage enabled the na¬ 
tions of western Europe, western Asia, and 
the interior of Africa, to obtain respectively 
each other’s prod note. It was in part a 
land, in part a sea, traffic. While the Car¬ 
thaginian merchants scoured the sea in all 
directions in their trading vessels, caravans 
directed by Carthaginian enterprise pene¬ 
trated the Great Desert, and brought to 
Carthage from the south and southeast the 
products of those far-off regions. Egypt, 
upper Cyreu4, the Oases of the Sahara, 
Fezzan, perhaps Ethiopia and Bornou, car¬ 
ried on in this way a traffic with the great 
commercial emporium. By the sea her 
commerce w^as especially with Tyre, with 
her own colonies, with the nations of the 
western Mediterranean, with the tribes of 
the African coast from the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules to the Eight of Benin, and with the 
remote barbarians of southwestern Albion/’ 

The government of Carthage was always 
an aristocratic republic. ihe supreme 
power was lodged in the hands of the na¬ 
tive Carthaginians residing in or about the 
city of Carthage, and unqualified obedience 
to all the orders of the home government 
was exacted of the pro^nnces. The chief 
distinction w^hicli divided class from cl^s 
in Carthage was wealth. All Carthagiu- 
ianfi were eligible to office, but as none of 
the offices were salaried, it followed that 
no poor man could afford to be an office¬ 
holder. Consequently the political power 
fell entirely into the hands of the rich, who 
alone had the time and the money to 
devote themselves to public affairs. Public 
opinion was strongly against the elevation 
oi a poor man to office. 

At the head of the state were two suffetes, 


GE TO THE WARS W/TH ROME. 2l& 

or judges, who, in the earlier times, were 
the military leaders of the nation; but 
w'hose office gradually came to be regarded 
as exclusively civil, and in no sense mili¬ 
tary. The suffetes were chosen by the 
citizens from certain families, which had an 
exclusive claim to the dignity, and are be¬ 
lieved to have held office for life. Next fol¬ 
lowed the Council, which consisted of sev¬ 
eral hundred members. From this body 
almost all the offieers of the government 
were taken, such as the Senate of One Hun¬ 
dred, a select committee of the Council, 
which directed all its proceedings; and the 
Pentarchies, or commissions of five mem¬ 
bers each, which were charged with the 
management of the various departments of 
state, and which appointed the members of 
the Senate. “The Council of One Hun¬ 
dred (or, with the two suffetes and the tw^o 
high priests, 104) Judges, a high court of 
judicature elected by the people, was the 
most popular element in the coiistitution; 
but even its members were practically 
chosen from the upper classes, and their 
power was used rather to check the exces¬ 
sive ambition of individual members of the 
aristocracy than to augment the civil rights 
or improve the social condition of the peo¬ 
ple. The people, however, wore contented. 
They generally elected the suffetes uivler 
certain restrictions, and the generals freely ; 
they probably filled up vacancies in the 
Great Council; and in eases where the 
suffetes and the council differed, they dis¬ 
cussed and determined political measures. 
Questions of peace and war, treaties and 
the like, were frequently, though not neces¬ 
sarily, brought before them; and the aris- 
tocratical character of the constitution was 
maintained by the weight of popular 
opinion, which was in favor of power resting 
with the rich. Through the openings 
which trade gave to enterprise any one 
might become rich; and extreme poverty 
was almost .unknown, since no sooner did it 
appear than it was relieved by the planting 
of colonies and the allotment of waste lands 
to all who applied for them.” 

The religion of fhe Carthaginians Avas the 
same as that of the Phoenicians. All the 
"worst features of the Plioenician faith were 
adopted, and after the Roman conquest 
stern measures were necessary to compel 
their diseontinnance, particolarly to repress 
the practice of human sacrifices to BaaL 

The first object of the ambition of Car. 
thage, after she had become strong enough 
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to attempt a foreign policy, was to obtain 
possession of the island of Sicily. Settle¬ 
ments were made in the western corner of 
the island, and though the Carthaginians 
must have eherishedj at a very early day, 
the design of expelling the Greek sett!era 
from Sicily when they became strong 
enough to do so, they made no effort in that 
direction until the fifth century b. c. When 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes liad occu¬ 
pied the attention of the entire Hellenic 
race, Carthage believed that the hour had 
come to attempt the conquest of the Greek 
cities of Sicily, which could not hope for 
aid from the mother country at such a time* 
A large array, under Hamilcar, the son of 
Mago, was sent to attempt the conquest, 
but was defeated by Gelo at Himera, and 
Carthage was obliged to abandon the un¬ 
dertaking and consent to an ignominious 
peace, b. c* 480. 

Carthage now turned her arms against 
the native Libyan tribes, reduced them to 
a state of dependence upon her, and put a 
stop to the tribute she had until now paid 
them as an acknowledgment that the 
ground ou which the city stood was Libyan 
territory. Some advantages were gained in 
a war with the Greek city of Cyren4. The 
commanders in these successful expeditions 
were Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Sappho, 
grandsons of Mago and Dei)hews of Hamil- 
car. Fearful that the successes of this 
family might be used to the disadvantage 
of the state, the Carthaginians established 
the Ct>uncil of One Hundred, before whom 
every general was obliged to appear on his 
return from an expedition, and render an 
account of his acts. 

In E* a 409, seventy years after their 
■first failure in Sicily, the Carthaginians 
again invaded that island, invited tms time 
by the city of Egesta to assist her in her 
contest with Belious. A large fleet and 
army, under Plannibal, the grandson of 
Hamilcar, comprised the expedition. The 
Greeks were defeated in several battles, 
Selinus and Himera were destroyed, and 
the Carthaginians returned home in tri¬ 
umph. 

These successes induced the Carthagin¬ 
ians to put forth all their strength in the 
effort to conquer Sicily. Thefr wars for 
this purpose occupied the whole of the 
fourth century before the Christian era. In 
B. c. 405 Hannibal and Himiico invaded 
Sicily with a strong force, and captured 
Agrigen turn, Gela, and Caniariiui. Dioov- 


sios, King of Syracuse, alarmed at the 
progress of the Carthaginians, made peace 
with the invaders, and so checked their ad¬ 
vance for a time. Feeling himself strong 
enough to cope with them, Dionysius, in 
B.C. 397, broke the treaty, and, by a series 
of rapid movements, recovered" hb lost 
cities and took the town of Moyta. The 
next year Himiico was sent to Sicily by the 
Carthaginian government, and regained 
Moyta and captured Messene. In th^ 
same year (b. c. 396) Mago, the command 
der of the Carthaginian fleet, gained a 
great victory over the Sicilians off Catana. 
The combined Carthaginian forces now laid 
siege to Syracuse. In b. C, 395 a frightful 
pestilence scourged the Carthaginian army. 
Himiico, disheartened by this affliction 
and by his failure to take the city, aban¬ 
doned his army and committed suicide; 
and the Syracusans, sallying out, destroyed 
the wreck of the Carthaginian force. 
Himiico was succeeded by Mago, but the 
war lagged, and in B. c. 393 peace was made 
with Syracuse* In b. c* 383 and 368, 
Dionysius endeavored to expel the Cartha¬ 
ginians from the island, but was each time 
defeated and compelled to sue for peace. 

The war was renewed in e* c. 346, wheu 
Carthage, taking advantage of the internal 
troubles of Syracuse which followed the 
death of Dionysius I., endeavored to extend 
her power over all Sicily, The eflbrt was 
defeated, and Carthage was compelled to 
make peace in b* c. 340. 

In B. c* 311, Agatbodes, King of Syra¬ 
cuse, began a war npon the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. He ^vas defeated by Hamilcar at 
the Himera, b* c. 310, and the sucoessfol 
general at once laid siege to Syracuse. 
Agathocles endeavored to relieve his capi¬ 
tal by suddenly transferring the war to 
Africa. He sailed for that continent with 
the larger part of army, leaving his 
kingdom in charge of hia son; and, landing 
near Carthage, attacked the home territor}' 
of the republic. For a while he w^as suc¬ 
cessful, through the treachery of the Car¬ 
thaginian general, Eomilcar, but was at 
length compelled to withdraw from Africa 
and return to Syracuse, where his son had 
already sustained two defeats. The king 
himself was badly beaten in an engage¬ 
ment after his return, and was obliged Uy 
make peace B. c* 304, 

These wars cost Carthage large numbers 
of men and immense sums of money, and 
accomplished nothing for her. The repub- 
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lie barely held its original possessions in 
Sicily, about one-third of tliat island. When¬ 
ever the Carthaginians had met the Greeks 
on anything like equal terms they had 
been defeated* This was a valuable lesson 
to Carthage, which was taught also that her 
own territorif was liable to invasion, and 
her African subjects were as likely to 
aid the invaders as to remain faithful to 
her, 

Carthage, in spite of these lessons, held 
to her designs upon Sicily, Agathoeles 
died in b, c, 289, and from that time the 
Hellenic power in Sicily began to wane, 
Carthage renewed the war, seized Agrigen- 
tuna, occupied all the southern part of the 


island, and threatened ^raense. The Syra¬ 
cusans now summoned Pyrrhus to their aid^ 
That king at once saile<S for Syracuse, re¬ 
lieved the city, and compelled the Cartha¬ 
ginians to retfre southward, B, c, 279. He 
had reduced them to great straits, when his 
sudden return to Italy changed the fortune 
of the war. Peace was made upon favora¬ 
ble terms between Carthage and Hiero, the 
Syracusan king, 

A new power—Rome—now appeared 
upon the scene. Prom this time the history 
of Carthage is so closely connected with 
that of Rome, that we shall suspend the 
narrative here, and resume it in our account 
of the history of Rome* 


BOOIC ZXIX. 

THE HIST on Y OE OREEOE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE HEKOIC AGE, 

Situation of Greece—Description of the Country— 
its Physical Characteristics^—Mountainous Char¬ 
acter—Itthuence of this upon the Greeks—The 
Political Divisions of Greece—The Greek Islands 
^Early History of Greece Uncertain^—^Tha Primi¬ 
tive Inhabitants—The Pelasgi—The Heroic Age— 
The Three Greatest Heroes of this Period—The 
Citiee^Introduction oH Letters into Greece—The 
Trmau War—Dr, Sehlieman^s Discoveries—Social 
and Political Constitution of Greece during the 
Heroic Age—Migrations of the Greek Tribes—The 
Itetum of the Heraclidae—Colon!i?ation of the 
Islands of the ,®gean and the Shores of Asia 
Minor—Religion of the Greeks—A Brief Account 
of their Spfcem—The Eleusinian Mysteries—The 
Oracles—Gradual Growth of the Kew Civilization 
of Greece—Growth and Political Character of the 
City—The Greek Love of Independence—Its Con¬ 
sequences— Common Ties of the Greek States, 

* REECE, or, as it was anciently 
called, Hellas, occupied the south¬ 
ern part of the eastern peninsula 
of the continent of Europe, Its 
greatest length, from Mount Olym¬ 
pus, on the north, to Cape 
namm, on the south, is about 250 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from east to west 
about 180 miles* Its superficial extent has 
been estimated at 35,000 square miles* 
Continentai Greece is bounded on the north 
by the Cambunian range, on the east by 
the ^gean Sea, on the south by the Medi¬ 
terranean, and on the west by the Ionian 
Gulf or Adriatic Sea, 


The most dlstiiictive geographical fea* 
tureg of Greece are the number of iu moun¬ 
tains and the great extent of its sea-coaat,. 
which is broken by numerous deep bays. 
The sea is tide]ess aud is studded with beau¬ 
tiful and fertile littoi'al islands. Com mu u 1- 
cation betiveen the various parts of the 
country is tlius rendered easy by water. 
The climate of Greece is mild, the soil fer¬ 
tile, and the country is admirably adapted 
to the maintenance of a large and active 
population* The numerous islands of the 
Mediterranean render the navigation of 
that sea easy, and lie like so many stepping- 
stones bet%veen Greece and the coast of 
Asia Minor and tlie Black Sea. The penin¬ 
sula of Italy is only thirty miles distant 
from the west coast of Greece, The Grecian 
peninsula is divided into three distinct por 
tions by the long gulfs wliich indent its 
shores. The Ambraeian and Malian Gulfs 
separate northem from central Greece, aud 
central Greece is separated from soutliern 
Greece or the Peloponnesus by the CorintlE 
ian and Saronic Gulfs, 

The peninsula is deeply ridged by ranges 
of mountains which divide it into a number 
of distinct regions admirably adapted to the 
existence of independent communities or 
states. This mountainous character not 
only preserved the :Ountry from suceesstui 
invasion by foreigj-^ers, but made it very 
hard for one Gretvian state to subdue an- 
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other. The mountains remlered tlie internal 
coramiinications difficult, and the few moun¬ 
tain passes couid be held by a handful of 
men against an ai'ray. At the same time 
the sea altbrded unusual iacilitiea for peace¬ 
ful and friendly intereoui'se. Thus the 
united the two usoally opposite 
characters of mountaineers and*mariuers; 
exhibiting the sturdy love of freedom of the 
one and the hardy daring of the other. 

The chief products of ancient Greece 
vvere wheat, barley, flax, wine, and oil. 
Cattle and flocks were raised in large niiin- 
bers, the hills furnishing excellent pastur¬ 
age, In ancient times the hills were thickly 
wooded; they are now bare. 


of Greece, Attica, which occupied the 
eastern foreland of the peninsula, was tlie 
principal state. Its chief town, Athens, 
was the most important of all the Greek 
cities. 

The Peloponnesus, or southern Greece* 
contained eleven states, viz.: Corinth, 
Sicyon, Achaia, Elis, Arcadia, Jlessenia, 
Laconia, Argolis, Epidauria, Troezenia, and 
Hermionis, Of these Laconia, sometimes 
called Lacedfcmou, was the most important- 
Its capital was the famous city of Sparta, 

Besides continental Greece, ancient Hel¬ 
las included a number of islands lying close 
to the shore and in the Mediterranean, The 
largest of the littoral islands was Euboea, 



SCENE ON THE OKEEK COAST. 


Although only about the size of the State 
of Maine, continental Greece contained 
twenty-four different states or eountrias, 
each of which was independent of the other* 
^Northern Greece contained two principal 
countries, Thessaly and Epirus, To the 
north of these lay Macedonia, whose kings 
claimed to be of Idellenic descent, but which 
ivas not regarded as a part of Greece until 
11 veiy late period. 

Central Greece contained eleven coun¬ 
tries, viz,: Acarnania, ^tolia, western Lo- 
cris, ^iiiania, Doris, Malis, eastern Locris, 
Phocis, BcBOtia, Attica, and Megaris* The 
general character of the region was moun¬ 
tainous, and it was less fertile than the rest 


off the eastern coast. It was 100 milea m 
length, Corcyra, off tlie western coast, 
was an important island, about fort}* miles 
iu length; and Crete, off the soutliern coast, 
was 150 miles in length* Besides these 
were the Cyclades and Sporades, lying in 
the ^gean, like stepping-stones between 
Greece and Asia Minor- The name of 
Hellas was also applied to the Greek settle¬ 
ments on the neighboring shores of Europe 
and Asia; in short, to all places where the 
Greeks obtained a foothold. 

The early history of Greece is so coni' 
pletely enshrouded m fable as to be actually 
iHiknowm, The Greeks themselves believed 
they were descended from Hellen, the son 
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of Deucalion and Pyrriia, Hence they 
called themselves Hellenes and their coun¬ 
try Hellas. The names Greece aud Greeks 
were not known to them, hut originated 
with the Romans, who applied them to tlie 
eastern peninsula of Europe and its inhab¬ 
itants. The Greeks of historical times had 
no knowledge of a migration of their an¬ 
cestors from Asia, but believed them to 
have always been in the country, though 
th^ were not always called Hellenes. 

It is certain that the original inhabitants 
of the country were a branch of the great 
Indo-European race, all the branches of 
which were, as has been stated elsewhere, 
originallj^ one people, inliabiting the high 
table land of central Asia. At some re¬ 
mote period the anceslors of the historic 

Greeks moved west- _ 

ward, entered Europe, 
and settled in the pen¬ 
insula. In the earliest 
times Greece was oc¬ 
cupied by a race 
known as the Pelasgi, 
which was divided 
into several branches, 
known as 
Jenes, Lei 
cones and others. 

PeJasg! are represent¬ 
ed a$ having attained 
a certain degree of 
civilization. T h e y 
dwelt in walled towns, 
and cultivated the 
ground. Their wor¬ 
ship consisted of the 
adoration of Jove, 
the national god of the later Greeks 
His principal altar was at Dodooa in 
Epirus, and the oracle at this place was 
always considered the most ancient in Greece. 
In process of time the other tribes were 
either driven out or absorbed by the Hel 
lenes. The Hellenic dialect of the Pelasgic 
tongue became the language of Greece, and 
the worship of the Dodon^n Jove gave 
place to that of the Olympian Jove, who 
was substantially the same as the more 
ancient god. 

This period is known as the Seroie Age. 
In later times it formed the theme of the 
poets. Its people were believed to be a race 
midway between the gods and men, and, 
though not divine, superior to the men of 
later times in greatness of soul and physical 
strength. The exploits and adventures of 


these heroes belong to mythology, aud we 
must uecessariiy pass them by in this narra¬ 
tive. The three which possessed the strong¬ 
est hold on the popular imagination were 
Hercules, the great national hero; Theseus, 
whom the Greeks regarded as the civilizer 
and first monarch of Attica, and the founder 
of constitutional government; and Minos, 
King of Crete, the first great lawgiver. 

The Greeks acknowledged themselves in¬ 
debted to some extent to foreigners for their 
civilization, but there can be no doubt that, 
with the exception of the introduction of 
the use of letters, Greek civilization was a 
product of the soil, the result of the peculiar 
genius of the people. The ancient Greeks 
believed that Athens was founded and its 
religious rites established by Ceerops, a na- 


SITE OF TROY. 


tive of Sais in Egypt. Modern authorities 
regard Ceerops as a Pelasgiati hero. Aigos 
was believed to have been founded by 
Danaus, an Egyptian, who was said to have 
fled to Greece with his fifty daughtei's to 
escape the persecution of their suitors. 
This is e\ddently a fable. Cadmus, a Phoe¬ 
nician, was regarded as the founder of 
Thebes, in Boeotia, and as the first to intro¬ 
duce the use of letters into Greece. Modern 
historians accept this belief as true in the 
main. Whether there was such a person 
aa the Phoenician Cadmus, and whether he 
built the town of Cadmea,^which afterwards 
became the citadel of Thebes, cannot now 
be determined; but it is certain that the 
Phoenicians established colonies ^ in the 
Gr€^k islands at a very early period, and 
there is reason to believe that they .also 
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made settlements on tlie mainland. Above 
allj it is certain that the Greek letters were 
derived from the Plicenicianj both in name 
and in form; a fact which proves incoulest' 
ibly a very ancient intercourse between 
Greece and Phoenicia. 

To the mythical period of Greece belong 
the stories of the war of the seven against 
Thebesj the Epigoni, and the siege of Troy, 
the last of which was the final and greatest 
undertaking of the Heroic Age, and is re¬ 
lated in the poems of Homer, the great 
national poet of Greece. According to the 
legend, Paris, the son of Priam, Mng of 
Troy, in Asm Minor, having been enter¬ 
tained by Menelaus, King of Sparta, be¬ 
trayed his hospitality by eloping with his 
wife, the beautiful Helen. The Greek 
princes, resenting the insult oflered to Meu- 
elaus, assembled their forces, crossed the 
^geaa with nearly 1,200 ships, and laid 
siege to Troy, The expedition was com¬ 
manded by Agamemnon, King of Mycena. 
All the heroes of Hellas were represented 
in the expedition, and a siege of ten years 
followed, which resulted in the capture and 
destruction of Troy, In the narrative of 
Homer the gods take part in the war, 
espousing the sides of their respective favor¬ 
ites. Modern historians have doubted even 
the existence of such a city as Troy, and 
the story of a war against it receives little 
favor from them. Of late yeai's, however, 
some remarkable discoveries have been 
made, which may perhaps do something 
towards settling this much disputed ques- 
tioD, Dr. Schlieman has conducted a 
series of extensive explorations upon the 
alleged site of ancient Troy, and has laid 
bare the foundations of a city dating evi¬ 
dently about 1^400 or 1,500 years before the 
Christian eia. These ruins lie from twenty- 
three to thirty-three feet below the surface 
of the countiy, and bear marks of a severe 
conflagration. Many articles of household 
use, arms, ornaments, etc,, have been re¬ 
covered by Dn Schlieman. It seems cer¬ 
tain tliat the fact of the existence of an 
ancient city on the site assigned by Homer 
to Troy has been thus proved beyond 
question; and that the ancient city to which 
the ruius belonged was destroyed by fire 
seems equally sure; but it has not yet been 
conclusively shown that this city was Troy. 

The social and political state of Greece 
daring the Heroic Age is described by 
Homer with great exactness. The country 
was divided into a number of independent 


states, each governed by its own king, Tlie 
authority of the monarch w^as patriarchal 
rather than regal. He was responsible only 
to Jove for the exercise of his power, since 
he claimed descent from the gods them¬ 
selves, and received his authority from them. 
In war he was the sole commander of his 
people; in peace he was their judge and 
priest, administering justice among them 
and offering prayers and sacrifices lor them 
to the gods. Though his authority was 
acknowledged, the people required of him 
a peiBonal superiority over them as the con¬ 
dition of his rule. He must exhibit personal 
courage in war, wisdom in council, and elo¬ 
quence in debate. As long as he manifested 
these high qualities, his right to rule was 
conceded, and he was obeyed by all; even 
his caprices and violence were submitted to. 
His authority began to decline when he 
showed weakness of body or mind. 

The Greeks of this period were divided 
into three classes—nobles, common freemen, 
and slaves. The nobles, like tbe king, traced 
their descent from the gods. They were 
very powerful and wealthy, possessing large 
estates and many slaves. They were the 
leaders of the people in war. Indeed, judg¬ 
ing from the pictures given us by ironier, 
these chiefs really did the fighting, the com¬ 
mon soldiers being often mere spectators in 
the crisis of many a battle. The freemen 
seem to have possessed lands of their own, 
which they cultivated themselves. A poorer 
class, who were not land-owners, appear to 
have worked on the lands of othei-s for hire. 
The seer, the bard, and the herald belonged 
to the class of common ffeemen, hut their 
attainments raised them above their fellows, 
and secured them the respect of the nobles. 
To this list may be added tbe carpenter 
and the smith, for as a knowledge of the 
mechanical arts was possessed by but few, 
these naturally became men of note. The 
slaves were tbe property of jbe nobles alone. 
They were in5t so numerous as in later timas, 
nor were they as badly treated. Indeed a 
very kindly relation seems to have existed 
between master and slave during this period. 

The family relations occupied a promi¬ 
nent place in the social system of primitive 
Greece. The paternal authority was highly 
reverenced, and nothing was so much 
dreaded as a father's curse. All the mem¬ 
bers of a family or clan w^ere united by the 
closest ties, and were bound to avenge witlt 
tlieir united strength an injury offered to 
any individual of the race. Women held a 
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Jifglier position and were allowed greater 
liberty than in lilstoi'ic Greece* The station 
of the wife and mother was one of great 
dignity and influence, in spite of the fact 
that wives were purchased by their hus¬ 
bands* Hospitality was a solemn duty en¬ 
joined upon ail classes* A stranger was 
welcomed, and given the best the house 
afforded before his name or bis business 
was asked) if he came seeking protection 
his claim upon the host was even stronger, 
although to grant it might bring the latter 
into trouble, for Jove was believed to pun¬ 
ish without mercy the man who turned a 
deaf ear to the prayer of a suppliant. 

The manners of this early age were sim¬ 
ple* Labor was honorable, and kings did 
not deem it beneath their dignity to engage 
in it Ulysses is represented as building 
his own bed-chamber, and constructing his 
raft, and boasts of his skill in ploughing 
and mowing. The food of the people was 
simple, consisting of beef, mutton, and goat’s 
flesh, cheese, flour bread, and sometimes 
fruits. Wine was used; but intemperance 
was unknown. The chiefs prided them 
selves upon being excellent cooks. The 
wives and daughters of the kings and nobles 
were employed in spinning and weaving. 
They also brought water from the well, and 
assisted their slaves in washing garments in 
the river. 

On the other hand these ancient heroes 
were fierce and unrelenting in war. The 
stronger chief plundered and maltreated his 
less powerful neighbor; piracy was a rep¬ 
utable calling; bloodsiied was common; 
quarter Wits rarely given to a fallen foe; 
the arms of tlie vanquished warrior became 
the spoil of the conqueror; and the naked 
corpse of an aclvei-sary was tiirown out to 
the birds of prey. Homer describes Achil¬ 
les as sacriGcing twelve human victims on 
the tomb of Patroelos. 

As lias been said, the Greeks of this 
period dwelt in fortified towns which were 
surrounded by strong walls and adorned 
wdth palaces and temples. The houses of 
the nobles were magnificent and costly. 
TJiey were ornamentis with gold, silver, 
and bronze* The dress of the nobles in 
]>eace was very rich and elegant In war 
they wore highly wrought armor* The 
PlKEuicians supplied them with everything 
they did not produce themselves. The 
massive ruins of Mycense and Tirj'ns belong 
to tins period, and afford positive evidence 
of the strength and splendor of the cities of 


the Heroic Age. The arts of sculpture and 
design had made considerable progress; 
poetry was cultivated; but whether WTiting 
was yet known is doubtful. 

The Heroic Age was brought to a close 
by a general movement to the southward 
of the tribes which constituted the immedi¬ 
ate progenitors of the Greeks of historic 
times. It is possible that this movement 
was produced by the pressure upon north¬ 
western Greece of the Illyrian people. These 
entering Epirus (about e. c. I20Q, as near 
as the date can be conjectured), brought 
about a general movement of the popula¬ 
tions of northern and central Greece. Th«? 
Thessalians left Thesprotia in Epirus, 
crossed the Find us moimtains and drove 
the Boeotians out of the fertile valley of the 
Peneus, and occupied it, giving to tfie coun¬ 
try thus acquired the name of Thessaly. 
The Boeotians, in their turn, crossed Mounte 
Othrys and CEta, and seized the plain of 
the Cepbissus, driving out the Gadmeians 
and Minyse. This region was subsequently 
known as Bceotia. The Cadmeians and 
Minyse dispersed themselves over Attica, 
Lacedsemon, and the neighboring states. 
About the same time, the Dorians, moving 
from their old home in the north, eonqnerod 
Dryopis, the narrow valley between <Eta 
and Paruassus, which wiis subsequeutlr 
known as Doris. The Dryopians fled by 
sea, and settled in Eubcea, Cythnus, anti 
the Peloponnesus. 

Hot many years later, another, and appa¬ 
rently a distinct, movement took place. The 
Dorians found the narrow valley in which 
they had settled too Bmall for them, and 
formed an alliance with the jEtolians. 
.These tribes crossed the Corinthian Gulf at 
its narrowest point, between RJiium and 
Aatirrhium, and effected a lodgment in 
tlie Peloponnesus, from which they succes¬ 
sively conquered Elis, Messenia, Laconia, 
and Algol is. The previous Achman in¬ 
habitants in part submitted, and in part 
moved northward and conquered the north 
coast of the Peloponnesus, the Ionian in¬ 
habitants of which found a temporary refuge 
in Attica. Elis was assigned to the ^toii- 
ans, and the Dorians set up kingdoms of 
their own in the other countries. The con¬ 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
is known as the return of the Heraclid^e, 
from the claim of the Dorians that they 
were regaining the possessions of their great 
ancestor Hercules, who had been expelled 
from the southern peninsula a century before. 
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These migrations and conquests led to a 
still further movement of the Greeks. Find- 
ing their continental possessions too small 
for them, certain of the tribes moved into 
the islands of the Mediterranean and to the 
shores of Asia Minor. The conquest of the 
plain of the Cephissus by the Boeotians led 
to the colonization of the island of Lesbos, 
and to the first and most northern of the 
Greek settlements in Asia Minor, between 
the Hernius and the Hellespont. The lo- 
nians, driven from the north coast of the 
Peloponnesus, after a brief sojourn in Attica, 
pa^ed on to the Cyclades, and thence to 
Chios and Samos, and the Asiatic shores 
directly opposite, between the Herrons and 
the Meander. The Achaeans, after their 
expulsion from the Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, emigrated in part to Italy, but 
principally, under Doric leaders, to the 
islands of Cos and Hhodes and the south* 
west coast of Asia Minor. The .Solians 
had twelve cities on their islands and the 
Asiatic shore, Mitylene, or the island of 
Lesbos, was considered their metropolis. 
The lonians had also twelve cities. These 
were independent of each other, but were 
bound by the ties of a common worship. 
Their chief sanctuary, dedicated to Poseidon, 
crowned the headland of Mycale. The 
Dorians had six cities, which were often 
called the Dorian Hexapolis. These had a 
common sanctuary—the temple of the Tri 
opian Apollo; 

The Greeks were essentially a religious 
people, and a knowledge of their religious 
belief is absolutely necessary to a proper 
unrlerslaudiug of their liistory. The follow¬ 
ing statement presents the leading features 
of their creed. According to the Greek 
mythology the world was originally a rude, 
chaotic mass, from which heaven, or Uranus, 
and earth, or Gsea, separated themselves as 
independent divinities. Tliese two pro¬ 
duced the first race of gods, known as the 
Ui anids, or sons of heaven and earth. The 
powerful brood of the Titans belonged to 
them. The second mce was ruled by 
Cronos. Zeus made war upon him, over¬ 
threw him, and established his own power 
after struggles with the Titans and giants 
which convulsed all nature. From the 
time of this victory Zens was the supreme 
god, the bead of the entire system, the king 
and father of gods and men. His throne 
was set up high ou the summit of Mount 
Olympus, in Thessaly. Olymmis was also 
?Jie abode of the other gods. The summit I 


of the mountain is wrapped in clouds, and 
above these the Greeks placed the abode of 

tiidr deities in a region of perpetual sun¬ 
shine, far above and free from, the storms 
of the lower world* A gate of clouds 
guarded by the goddesses of the seasons 
afforded communication with earth. Each 
god had his own dwelling, but was obliged 
to repair to the palace of Jove, or Zeus, 
when summoned* Tliere they feasted ou 
ambrosia and nectar, conversed upou the 
affairs of heaven and earth, and listened to 
the music of Apollons lyre auci the songs of 
the Muses* Zeus divided his dommions 
with Poseidon, to whom he yielded the 
command of the sea, and Pluto, to whom 
he confided the control of the under world, 
the abode of the spirits of the dead. 

The Olympian council, presided over by 
Jove, was composed of eleven great deities, 
viz.: Poseidon, the god of the sea; Apollo, 
the sun-god, and patron, of poetry, music, 
and eloquence; Ares, the god of war; He- 
phsesius, the god of fire and the useful arts; 
Hermes, the herald of the gods, and the 
patron of commerce and wealth; Hera, the 
great goddess of nature; Atlieng, the daugh¬ 
ter of Zeus, the goddess of civilization, learn¬ 
ing and art; Artemis, the goddess nf the 
moon and hunting; Aphrodite, goddess of 
beauty and love; Hestia, goddess of domes¬ 
tic life; and Demeter, the goddess of bounti¬ 
ful harvests* 

Besides these there were many other 
divinities, some of them of nearly equal 
power, as Pluto, the god of the under world; 
Helios, Hecate, Dionysus, Lato, Diane* Per¬ 
sephone, Selene, Themis, Eos, jEolus, Neme¬ 
sis, the Graces, the Muses, the Moerse or 
Fates, the Eumenides or Furies, the Ocean- 
ids, the Nereids, the Nymphs, and the 
Hours* There were other deities whose 
personality was more faintly conceived, 
such as Ate, the Litse, Eris, Thanatos, Hyp- 
nos, Cratos, and Eia* There were also mon¬ 
sters, the ofispring of the gods, as the Har¬ 
pies, Gorgqns, Graeae, Pegasus, Chrysaor, 
Echnida, Cliimsera, Cerberus, Geryon, the 
Lernaean hydra, the Nemtean lion, the 
Centaurs, the Sirens, the Sphinx, Scylla 
and Charybdis. These divinities peopled th*^ 
earth, the sea, and the infernal world* For 
an explanation of their characters and pow¬ 
ers the reader is referred to any of the 
standard classical dictionaries* 

Poseidon was surrounded by Amphitrite, 
Thetis, the Nereids, and the TriloiKs; the 
Eumenides piu’sued the guilty with the 
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pangs of remorse; Persephone ruled in 
Hades with Pluto; the entrance to the in¬ 
fernal regions was guarded by Cerberus; 
Minos, JEaeus, and Rliadamanthus were 
the judges of the souls of the dead; Pan 
and the Fauns ruled in the fields; the 
Nymphs in the mountains and fountains; 
the Dryads and the Hama-dryads in the 
forests; the Muses and Graces were the in- 
spirers of poetry and beauty; Eos, the 
dawn, dwelt upon the hanks of ocean m a 
golden-gated palace, from which she issued 
each morning to announce the approach of 
her great brother Apollo, or the sun; ^olus 
bound the winds in caves or sent them out 
upon their missions; Iris was the messenger 
of the gods, and the rainbow the bridge 
over which she passed when sent upon her 
journeys ; Dionysus was the patron of the 
vine, and his rites were celebrated with the 
wildest frenzy; Nemesis was the divine 
justice acting in punishment of crime* 

The great principle of the Greek religion 
was obedience to a moral ruler of the world, 
who was ever present, and who exercised 
an unceasing and active influence upon 
human aflairs* This obedience and rever¬ 
ence extends to thoughts and words as well 
as deeds. In the Heroic Age sacrifices 
were offered as expressions of gratitude or 
to gain the favor of the gods. It was 
thought impossible for a guilty person to 
avert the torments of the Eumenides, At 
a later period the sacrifices assumed an 
expiatory character, and it was held that 
the divine anger could be averted and the 
gtain of sin removed by sacrifices. 

Among the most sacred rites were the 
Eleusinian mysteries, or ceremonies per¬ 
formed in secret at Eleusis in honor of 
Demeter and Persephone, They were at¬ 
tended only by those who had been regu¬ 
larly initiated into them. It w^as a crime 
to apeak of them to the uninitiated. Those 
who engaged in them were regarded as 
being under the special protection of the 
gods. 

The will of the gods was made known by 
means of oracles. The oldest of these was 
the oracle of Zeus, at Dodona, in Epirus. 
The god was believed to speak in the rust¬ 
ling of the leaves of the sacred oaks, and 
his utterances were interpreted by priests 
or priestesses. Apollo, however, was the 
chief spokesman of tlie gods. He had 
twenty-two oracles in Greece and the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor, The most famous 
of these was located at Delphi, in Phoeis, 


Here there a temple dedicated to 
Apollo, containing his golden statue and a 
perpetual fire of fir wood, A crevice in the 
centre of the floor was supposed to emit a 
peculiar gas, believed to be the breath of 
the god. In seeking to learn the will of 
the god, the priestes^ or Pythia, seated 
iiersdf over this crevice, and the fiimes of 
the vapor were supposed to inspire her. 
When properly exalted, she gave utterance 
to the response of Apollo in hexameter 
verses. The words of the oracle were taken 
down by the attendant priests, and were 
frequen tly so confused or obscure that their 
meaning could not be understood. The 
Delphian oracle was consulted not only by 
the Greeks, but by the Lydians, Phrygians, 
and even the Romans. 

From the close of the Heroic Age to the 

f ieriod of the First Olympiad the chrono- 
ogical history of Greece is very uncertain, 
and at the best we have but a general idea 
of the course of events during this long in¬ 
terval. The first thing to which our atten- 
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tion is directed is the effect upon the coun¬ 
try of the migrations which have been 
described. The immediate result was to 
check the progress of civilization in Greece. 
Tlie races which took possession of the 
country were stronger and rougher than the 
weak and polished people who were driven 
out, and for a time physical qualities were 
supreme over refinement and culture. But 
the new settlers of the Greek states did not 
rest satisfied with merely destroying the old 
order of affairs. In its place they laid the 
foundations of the hardy and adventurous 
nation which afterwards eel ipsed the glories 
of the Heroic Age. War and movement, 
bringing out the personal qualities of each 
individual man, favored the growth of self- 
respect and selftassertion. Amid toils and 
dangers wliich were shared alike by all, the 
idea of political equality took its rise, A 
novel and unsettled state of things stimu¬ 
lated political inventiveness; and, various 
expedients being tried, the stock of political 
ideas increased rapidly. Thesimj^le hered¬ 
itary monarchy of the heroic times was 
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succeeded everjwliere, except in Epirus, by 
some more complicated system of govern¬ 
ment—some system far more favorable to 
freedom and to tlie political education of 
the individual*” 

To the new order of things w-as due also 
the change by which the City acquired its 
special dignity and importaucep The con¬ 
querors naturally remained together in 
some stronghold for their mutual protec¬ 
tion. This stronghold thus became an in¬ 
dependent state, ruling over a certain tract 
of the country immediately around it* It 
should be borne in mind in the study of the 
history of Greece, that the iundamental 
article of the political system of the Greeks 
was the supreme and complete independence 
of each city* To his city the allegiance of 
the Greek was due, and to it big patriotism 
was confined* Hence the slight degree of 
national feeling which marks the history of 
these people* So completely was this inde¬ 
pendence recognized that a citizen of one 
city was an alien and a stranger in the 
others. The Greek cities constantly re¬ 
pelled each other, their object being to 
centre the feelings of each citizen in his 
own community* This exclusiveness made 
it difficult for them to combine in times of 
danger against a common foe. They were 
ever ready to turn their arms against each 
other, and, being divided, were easily over¬ 
come by the Macedonian monarchs. The 
exercise of authority by one city over an¬ 
other was repugnant to the Greeks at all 
periods of their known history* The domin¬ 
ion held by Thebes over the Bceotian citieg, 
and by Athens over her subject allies, was 
Submitted to with reluctance, and thrown 
off at the first opportunity. “Careless 
readers of history are tempted to suppose 
that the territory of Greece was divided 
among a comparatively small number of 
independent states, such as Attica, Arcadia, 
Boeotia, Phocis, Locris,and the like; but 
this is a most serious mistake, and leads to 
a total misapprehension of Greek history* 
Every city was usually an independent 
state, and consequently each of the territor¬ 
ies described under the names of Arcadia, 


) Boeotia, Phoels, and Locris, contained nu- 
I inerous political communities independent 
of one another* Attica, it is true, formed a 
single state, and its different tow'ns recog¬ 
nized Athens as their capital and the source 
of supreme power; but this is an exception 
to the general rule.” 

Still there were ties which bound the 
Greeks together* These w^ere community 
of blood and language, community of re- 
ligious faith and festivals, and community 
of manners and character* They regarded 
themselves as the descendants of Hellen, 
and called the other nations of the world 
barbarians, applying the term equally to the 
civUized Egyptians and the rude Scythians. 

Their com men religion and the observance 
of the same festivals led to the formation 
of associations of neighboring tribes or cities, 
who were accustomed to meet at certain 
fixed times to offer sacrifices to the god of a 
particular temple which was supposed to be 
the common property and under the com- 
mon protection of all. The most celebrated 
of these was the Amphictyonic Council. 
This assembly, originally insiguificant, ac¬ 
quired its importance because of its guar¬ 
dianship of the Delphian temple, the great 
national shrine of Greece* The date of its 
establishment is unknown, but it would ap¬ 
pear to be one of the institutions which 
survived the Heroic Age* It met twice in 
the year—in the spring at the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and in the autumn at the 
temple of Demeter at Thermopylae* Its 
members consisted of sacred delegates from 
twelve tribes, each of which contained sev¬ 
eral independent states or cities. The- depu¬ 
ties of each tribe consisted of a chief called 
Hlerom Demon and subordinates called 
Pylagorse. The main duties of the council 
were to restrain acts of aggression against 
its members, and to maintain the rights 
and dignity of the god and his temple* 
They were not a national congress whose 
duty w^aa to protect and defend the common 
interests of Greece, and their powers were 
employed for political purposes only when 
they could be made to serve the ends of 
some of the more ambitious Grecian states* 
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CHAPTER II. 

JIAKLY HISTOKY-TO THE FIRST OLYM¬ 

PIAD. 

Growth of Argoii—The Dorian Coloui^tion—Rise 
of Sparia—War with Amych'e—Earjy History of 
Athens—The Death of CcKirus—Royalty Abol¬ 
ished—The Rule of Archons Established—The 
Annual Arehona—The First Certain Data in 
Atheniaii Hiatory^teady Growth of Sparta— 
Division of the People into Classes—The Halota^ — I 
The Laws of Lycurgua—Training of a Spartan 
Citiscen—Voluntary Exile of Lyeargus—The Poet 
Homer—Hia Influence upon Grecian History- 
Prosperity of Argos—The First Jlessenian War— 
The Olympic Games Eevived—Their Character— 
The First Olympiad, 

first state which attained to pMit- 
f/fr importance after the close of 

^^iil Heroic Period was Argos, 

Tradition asserts that it was from 
Argos that the Dorian colonists 
went out to settle Epidaurus, Tree- 
xen, Phlius^ Sicyon, and Ccrinth, From 
Epidaurus the DorienSj according to the 
tradition, colonized -ZEgina and Epidaurus 
Liraera; and Megara from Corinth, Over 
these colonies Argos held a protectorate. 
For several centuries she was the leading 
state of the Peloponnesus, She never for¬ 
got this fact, and it never ceased to exercise 
a powerful influence upon her historj, 

The early history of Sparta is marked 
by the effi>rts of the Dorian conquerors to 
extend their power, Tiiey were confined 
at first to the upper part of the valley be¬ 
tween the Taygetiis and Paruon ranges, a 
tract a^ut twenty-five miles long by about 
twenty broad. The Achseans held the lower 
valley, having their capital, Amyclse, on 
the Eurotas, about two miles south of 
Sparta. For three centuries there was per¬ 
petual war between Sparta and AmyclEe, 
but the former made no progress to the 
southward. The powerful fortifications of 
Amyclsea held the Spartans in check, and 
baffled all their efforts to extend their ter¬ 
ritory. Sparta then endeavored to reduce 
Arcadia, but without success. She even 
went so far as to pick quarrels with Mes- 
senia and Argos, which led to unimportant 
wars. 

The early history of Athens commences 
with a kingly period, From about b, c, 
1300 to B, c. 1050, Attica was governed by 
absolute monarchs. The last of these was 
Codrus, who, according to the tradition^ 
fell iu resisting an invasion of the Dorians, 
who attacked Attk^a from the newly-con- 
<)iiered Peloponnesus, During this period 


the people were divided into four tribes: 
Teleontes (or Geleoutee), Hopletes, ^gieo- 
reis, and Argadeis, These were subdivided 
into two branches: lat. Brotherhoods and 
dans, 2d, Tliirdlings and Naucraries. The 
former division was based upon consan¬ 
guinity ; the latter was an artificial arrange¬ 
ment of the state for purposes of taxation 
and military service. Three classes of 
citizens were recognized: nobles, farmers, 
and artisans- The first possessed all the 
political power, and enjoyed the sole right 
of filling the public offices. TEie senate, or 
Council of Areopagus, which held its sittings 
on JlaiB Hill, was drawn from this class. 
It is possible that the far mem and artisans 
may have had the right to attend and 
express dissent io the agora. 

The history of Greece during the eleventh 
century before Christ is uncertain. The 
period of certain chronology is still several 
centuries distant. 

This century was passed by the Dorians 
in thoroughly establishing themselves in 
their conquests in the Peloponnesus. Sparta 
maintained her struggle against Amy else 
for the possession of the valley of the 
Eu rotas, and was confined by the Achaeans 
to the upper part of the valley, 

Argos was the supreme power of the 
Peloponnesus, and her colonies were scat¬ 
tered through the north of this peninsula 
The government of Argos was a monarchy 
of the heroic type. The crown was lieredl- 
tarv in the house of the Temenid^e, who 
traced their descent from Temenus, the 
eldest son of Aristomachus, and one of the 
Heraclidss. 

In Athenian history this century is be¬ 
lieved to have witnessed the change of the 
fonn of government from royally to the 
rule of archons for life The legendary 
account of this change informs us that the 
Dorians invaded Attica soon after their 
settlement in the Peloponnesus, An oracle 
declared to them that they would conquer 
that country if they spared the life of the 
King of Athens. Codrus, the Athenian 
king, being informed of this, resolved to 
sacrifice himself for his country’s safety. 
He entered the Dorian camp in disguise, 
provoked a quarrel with a soldier, and was 
slain. Upon learning of the death of the 
kiucr, the Dorians retreated from Attica 
without striking a blow. The Athenians, 
out of respect for the memory of the royal 
martyr, abolished the office of king, aud 
substituted for it that of archou for life. 
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This occurred about b, c, 1085. The first 
archon for life was Medon, the son of Co- 
drus. He was followed by twelve of the 
descendants of CodruSj the dignity being 
confined to this family. On the death of 
Alcaemon, the thirteenth archon, and the 
last one for life, the eupatrids, or Athenian 
nobles, limited the archon's term of office to 
ten years (about B. c. 752). The dignity 
was still confined to the descendants of Co- 
drus and Medon; but about B. 0. 714 the 
office was thrown open to all the nobles in 
the state. In b, c. 683 the archonship was 
made annual, and its duties were distributed 
among nine persons, all of whom bore the title, 
but one of whom was the archon, and gave 
his name to the year. Thus the government 
was changed, according to the legendary 
account, from a royalty into an oligarchy. 
The political power of the state was vested 
exclusively in the nobles ; the nine annual 
archous were chosen from and were directly 
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responsible to them alone. The people had 
no share in the government 

The history of Athens really commences 
wdth the institution of the nine annual 
archons in b. c. 683. This is its first certain 
date. 

During this period Sparta had been 
growing rapidly in power and importance. 
The Spartan government was a royalty. 
Two kings ruled the country together, and 
the monarchy was of tlie lieroic type. The 
two kings acted as checks upon each other, 
and the result was that the royal power was 
ao weakened that by the middle of the 
ninth century it had become almost insig¬ 
nificant. 

The nation was divided into three classes, 
1. TheiSpartea, about 9,000 in number, 
the inhabitants of the capital. These were 
the descendants of the Dorian conquerors, 
and wwe the nobles of the kingdom. The 
political power was vested exclusively in 
them. They were the -owners of the greater 
part of the soil, and lived in Sparta on the 


rents received from their tenants. 2. The 
Pmc&ei, or free inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages. These were citizens iu 
a certain sense, but had no political power. 
They were of mixed Doric and Aehieau 
blood. They were spread throughout the 
whole country* were the possessors of the 
poorest lands, and were the only class en¬ 
gaged in trade, commerce, aud handicrafts. 
They fought in the Spartan armies as heavy 
armed troops, but were not subject to the 
discipline by which the Spartans were 
trained to war. 3. The JTefofe, or slave 
population. They were originally of Achaean 
blood, but after the Messenian wars their 
nurdber was increased by captives taken in 
battle, and they became a mixed race. 
Th^ were employed in cultivating the 
lands of their Spartan masters, to whom 
they paid a fixed rent of one-half the pro¬ 
duce. This class was slight at first, and a 
vei^ kindly feeling seems to have prevailed 
between the Helots and the Spartans. 
After the Messenian wars, however, 
the Helots became the most numerous 
class in the state. From this time 
they were regarded with fear aud sus- 
picion by their masters. They were 
obliged to wear a peculiar dress, and 
every means was adopted to degrade 
and weaken them, Sparta was always 
iu dread of a revolt of the Helots, 
From time to time, for t!ie purpose of 
reducing this class, a select Dumber of 
Spartan youths w^ere armed by the state 
with daggers, and sent out to range the 
country in all directions, with orders to 
secretly assassinate such of the Helots as 
were considered formidable. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, the Helots who had 
distiuguished themselves in war, in which 
they were obliged to participate as light- 
armed troops, were given their freedom 
by the state. These constituted a distinct 
class known as the Neodamodm^ or ^'the 
newly enfraucliised.'' 

The growing weakness of the crown so 
alarmed the Spartans that they became con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of a change iu their 
political system. About B. c. 850, Ly- 
curgus, a member of the royal family, but 
not in the direct line of succession, who had 
spent many years in travellmg in foreign 
lands and observing their institutions, pre¬ 
pared a code of laws which provided for the 
government of the state and the proper 
training of the citizens. His reforms ex¬ 
tended to every branch of the political and 
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social life of the Spartans, and were carried 
out only after a severe opposition* 

The main object of Lycurgus was to re¬ 
tain the control of the state in the hands 
of the Spartans* This class, but 9,000 io 
number, could maintain its authority only 
by force, and the supreme effort of the legis¬ 
lator was to bind them into a compact and 
harmonious body by the closest ties, and to 
train them in such habits of bravery, en¬ 
durance, and military subordination, that 
they should always be prepared to main¬ 
tain their ascendency as they had won it, 
by the sword* He subjected them to a dis¬ 
cipline which for sternness and rigor has no 
parallel in any age, « 

The constitution which he established for 
the state provided that the monarchy should 
still be double, but limited the power of the 
two kings to presiding over the senate, 
voting by proxy, and dSivering the casting 
vote where the senate was equally divided* 
The senate consisted of thirty members, 
including the two Ttings* It was called 
the Gerusia, or Council of Elders**' Its 
members were not less than sixty years old, 
and were elected for life* They had some 
slight share in the general administration 
of tlie state, and discussed and prepared 
all the measuj-es whicJi were to be brought 
before tlie popular assembly. I'hey were 
judge^i in all criminal cases affecting the 
life of a Spartan citizen, and were bound 
in their proceedings by no written law. 
The popular assembly had the power of 
electing the senate, of passing laws, and 
determining upon war and peace. It would 
seem that these powders were merely nomi¬ 
nal, aUd that this assembly was summoned 
simply to ratify the measures already de¬ 
cided upon. Iso such open discussion and 
criticism of public measures as prevailed in 
Athens was known in Sparta* Certain 
officers, called ephors, were appointed an- 
niially from the general body of Spartan 
citizens, whose business it was to watch over 
the Lyeurgean constitution and punish 
violations of it* In coui-se of time the 
political power was centred in their hands, 
they became the real rulers of the state, 
and^ their orders were submissively obeyed 
by all classes of Spartans* They exercised 
their despotic powers in the most arbitrary 
manner, and without restraint. Thus the 
Spai^tan government was really a close 
Oligarchy, in which the kings and senate, 
as well as the peojile, were subject to the 
unrestrained and irresponsible authority of 
the five ephors. 


But while providing for the state, the 
legislation of Lycurgus looked principally 
to the discipline of the citizen* Every 
child bom in Sparta was exarained in pub¬ 
lic, and if found weakly or deformed, ivas 
exposed to perish on Mount Taygetus. At 
the age of seven he was taken from his 
mother's care, and his education and train¬ 
ing were begun under the supervision of 
officers appointed by the state* He was 
trained in all the gymnastic exercises, for the 
purpose of giving strength and activity to 
his body, and was drilled in all the manoeu¬ 
vres required of the Spartan troops in the 
field.^ He was also required to engage in 
hunting, and to endure fatigue and hard¬ 
ship without repining* His fortitude was 
further tested by a cruel scourging in 
presence of the wffiole city at the altar of 
Artemis (Diana), and many youths died 
under the lash without complaining* He 
was required to wear the same garment 
winter and summer, and to bear hunger, 
thirst, heat and cold. He took his meals 
at the syssitia, or public table, was allow'ed 
only the plmnest and scantiest fare, and 
slept with his comrades in the public dor¬ 
mitories. After a certain age, he was al¬ 
lowed no food save what he could steal 
without detectioo. If caught in the theft, 
he was severely punished. Letters and 
music also constituted a part of the boy's 
education, but they were made subordinate 
to his pliysieal training* He was taught 
to play on the lyre and to sing, but liis 
songs were either martial lyrics or hymns 
to the gods* Literature and philosophy 
were despised in Sparta* The Spartans 
wei*e taught to express themselves with a 
sententious brevity; long speeches were 
their abhorrence* 

Upon arriving at man's estate, the Spar¬ 
tan enjoyed but a slight release from hia 
severe discipline* The men ate at the pub¬ 
lic messes, and slept in the public barracks. 
At the age of thirty they were permitted to 
marry, and were punished if they remained 
unmarried They had no private life, how¬ 
ever* No man under the age of sixty was 
jiermitted to reside or take his meals with 
his wife* The greater part of his time was 
spent in military and gymnastic exercises, 
and in hunting. At the age of sixty the state 
relaxed its hold upon the Spartan, who w^as 
thenceforth permitted to enjoy the pleasures 
of his own home* 

Girls were also rigorously trained in 
athletic exercises. They were viewed as a 
part of the state whose duty it was to give 
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to Sparta vigorouB mm. At the age of 
twenty the Spartan ‘women usually married, 
and the wife, although enjoying but little 
of her husband’s societj", was treated by him 
with great respect, aud was allowed greater 
freedom than was permitted in the other 
Grecian states. She was trained to take a 
deep aud abiding interest in tiie honor and 
welfare of her country, and the high spirit 
of the Spartan women constituted one of 
the chief incentives of the men to heroic 
actions. Cowardice met the certain con¬ 
tempt of the women, and gallant conduct 
was rewarded with their warmest praise. 

Return either with your shield, ornpon it,” 
was their exhortation to their song when 
going to battle. The death of a husband 
or son in battle was an occasion of thanks 
to the gods. 

Lycurgus is credited by some writers 



THE RACK. 

with a redivisioii of the lands of the coun¬ 
try ; but the most reliable authorities doubt 
this. He is said to have banished all gold 
and silver money from Sparta, and to have 
substituted for it an unwieldy iron cur¬ 
rency, to prevent the love of gain from 
acquiring too great an influence upon the 
Spartans. This may also be doubted, as 
silver money wag not coined in Greece until 
the time of Pheidoo of Ai’gos, in the next 
century. Gold money was first coined in 
Asia, but was scarcely known in Greece 
even as late aa the Peloponnesian war. All 
luxury was forbidden by Lycurgus, and the 
plainest and sever^t mode of life was re¬ 
quired of alL Strangers were not allowed 
to reside in Sparta without the leave of 
the magistrates, nor were its citizens allowed 
to go abroad without a similar permission. 
The legislation of Lycurgus having been 
Anally adopted by the Spartans, the law¬ 
giver resolved to sacrifice himself lor the 


welfare of his country. Having obtaioed 
from the people of Sparta a solemn oath to 
make no changes in his law^s until his re¬ 
turn, he quitted Sparta forever. He went 
first to Delphi, where he obtained an oracle 
from the god, sanctioning all be had done 
and promising prosperity to Sparta as long 
as his laws were obeyed. He then departed 
to some unknown region and was never 
heard of again. The Spartans, true to 
their oath, remained faithful to his laws. 
The results of this system were soon appa¬ 
rent. The Spartans became a body of 
well-trained aud well-diseiplined profes¬ 
sional soldiers, at a time when scarcely a 
Greciau state understood the value of’ or 
practised military discipline or training of 
any kind. Hence they were irresistihle in 
war, and Sparta rapidly conquered the 
neighboring states, and made herself su¬ 
preme in the Peloponnesus. To¬ 
wards the close of the century 
Amyclse fell, and the Spartans be¬ 
came niastei*® of the entire valley 
of the Eurotas, The Achteans 
submitted or fled to Italy. 

^ The ninth century before Christ 
is illustrious in Greciau history as 
the age of the poet Homer. Va¬ 
rious dates are assigned to Lini, 
but it would seem that he flourisliecl 
about B. c. 850. No less than seven 
cities claim the honor of being his 
birth-pkee. Modem authorities 
regard him as a native of Smyrna, 
in Asia Minor. He was thus 
an Asiatic Greek. His Iliad and Odyssey 
were the great national poems of Greece, 
and were sung or recited at the festivals 
and in the public assemblies of every 
Grecian state, and related by every Gre¬ 
cian fireside. They brought into especial 
prominence the unUy of the Hellenic race, 
and constituted one of the strongest bonds 
that united its various members. 

Argos continued to be the principal state 
of the Peloponnesus during the eighth cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era. About b. c. 
780, Pheidon, the greatest of its monarchs. 
came to the throne. In the precedhig 
reigns the royal authority had been consid¬ 
erably weakened, and the government; had 
become in reality a republic, though a mon¬ 
archy in form. Pheidon was “ a great mau 
in every way;” under him the lost powers 
of the crown were re-established, and Argos 
became more powerful than ever in the 
Peloponnesus. In Ids reign Crete, Eliodes, 
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Cosj Cnidus, and HalicamaBsus irere colo¬ 
nized by the Argives, He died about b. o. 
744, and Argos rapidly declined in power. 
The government relapsed into the state in 
which Pheidon had found it, and the Jiistory 
of the country soon became insignificant, 
la Sparta the effects of the Lycurgean 
system were even more manifest than in the 
past century. Sparta, now a compact and 
oi^anized state, spreading over the whole 
of Laconia, and possessing the only thor¬ 
oughly disciplined army in Greece, began 
to quarrel with her neighbors for the delib¬ 
erate purpose, it would seem, of extending 
her domain. The conquest of the valley 
of the Eurotas w^as followed by waiB with 
Arcadia and Argos, in each of wdiich Sparta 
gained some advantage, Argos lost all 
her territory south of Cynuria, Encour¬ 
aged by these successes, Sparta began a 
series of aggressions upon the adjoining 
state of Messenia, prompted evidently in 
part by a desire for more territory, and in 
part by a dislike of the liberal policy which 
the Dorian conquerors of Messenia had 
adopted towards their Achsean subjects. 
Hostilities soon followed, and the struggle 
known as the First 3Iessendan War began, 
B. C- 743, Sparta had but a single ally in 
this war, Corinth ; w'hile on the side of 
Messenia w^ere ranged Argos, Arcadia and 
Sicyon. The war lasted upwards of nine¬ 
teen years, being prolonged by the long de- I 
fence of the city of Ithom& In the struggle 
the resources and spirits of the Messenians 
were gradually exhausted, and in the twen¬ 
tieth year Sparta compelled the evacuation 
of Itham4, and completed the conquest of 
the country* Many of the inhabitants 
Bought refuge in Argolis and Arcadia* 
Those who remained were reduced by the 
Spartans to the condition of Helots, 
Ithome was razed to the ground, Sparta 
ruled her conquest with a strong hand, and 
for thirty-nine years the Messeuians en¬ 
dured a severe oppression* 

The, eighth eentury before Christ is noted 
in Grecian history as the era of the Olym¬ 
piads, or the revival of the Olympian 
games, which Imd been instituted in Greece 
during the Heroic Age, These games were 
celebrated in the sacred territory of Elis, at 
Olympia, on the banks of the Aiphseus, and 
w^ere in honor of the Olympian Jove and of 
Hercules. They had been much neglected 
during the period of change and conquest 
which succeeded the Heroic Age, but were 
revived, b, c, 776, by Iphitus, King of Elis, 
it is said; though some writers place the 


date of Iphitus a century earlier. At a 
later period the Greeks legan to reckon 
time from these games, and regarded those 
of 776 as the first Olympiad* The games 
were celebrated at the end of every four 
years, and the interval which elapsed be¬ 
tween each celebration was called an Olym¬ 
piad, The celebration of these games was 
continued as late as a, d, 394, when they 
were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius. 
The management of the festival was con¬ 
fided to the Eleaus, who chose several of 
their own number to preside over the 
sports as judges. These judges were called 
ITellanodiccC. At first the festival was con¬ 
fined to a single day, but at length the 
sports became so numerous that it was ex¬ 
tended through five days. The original 
sports consisted of foot-races in the stadium ; 
but to these were subsequently added va¬ 
rious trials of strength and skill, such as 
boxing, wr^tling, the Pancratium, or box¬ 
ing and wrestling combined, and the Pen- 
tathlum, or a peculiar combination of 
jumping; running, pitching the quoit, 
burling the javelm, and wrestling. Horse 
races and chariot races were also included 
in the sports, but no combats with weapons 
were allowed under any circumstances. 
During the month in which the game;! 
were celebrated, war was discontinued 
throughout Greece, except against a foreign 
I invader. No armed troops were allow'ed 
I to enter the limits of Elis, as such an act 
was sacrilege, TJje only prize given to the 
victor was a garland of wild olive, but tliis 
was considered the proudest distinction in 
Greece. The conqueror was regarded as 
the most famous person of the Hellenic 
race for that Olympiad, and his statue was 
set up in the sacred grove of Jove at Olym* 
pia* On his return home he was received 
M-ith tlie Iiighest honors, and was conducted 
into Ills native city by a triumphal proces¬ 
sion through a breach made in the wall for 
that purpose, in token tliat the honored 
city put its trust in such Iiei oic sons rather 
than in stone walls. His praise was sung 
by the poets, and he had a right to the 
front seat in all the public assemlilies. He 
was usually released from the payment of 
taxes* In Athens the winner of the Olym¬ 
pian crown received a prize of 500 dracli- 
mas, and a right to a place at the table 
of the magistrates in the Prytaneum, or 
town hall. In Sparta he had the right to 
fight by the side of the king in battle* The 
games were open to every Greek, without 
distinction of rank or w'ealtli* All others- 
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vreie rigidly excluded. They were attended 
by vast throngs from every part of Greece; 
for, besides those who were drawn by private 
interest, or by curiosity, the merchant had an 
opportunity of selling his wares, the poets 
of chauntmg their lays, and the philosophers 
of explaining their theories to all Greece, 
The First Olympiad was b, c, 776-772. 
From this the Greeks dated their chronol¬ 
ogy to the latest period of their existence. 


CHAPTER IIL 

FROM THE FIRST OLTMPIAD TO THE PER- 
SIAH WARS. 

The Second Measenian War—Exploits of Aristo- 
menes—Deatrnction of theilesseJiian State—Char¬ 
acter of the Atlienian Government—The Power 
of the State in the Hands of the Nobles—Code of 
Draco—Cvlon Attempts to Sei^e the Government 
—The Sacrilege of Megacles—Expulsion of the 
AIcmseonidse—Sparta Conquers Tegea—Becomes 
Supreme in the Peloponnesus—Assumes the Right 
-to Interfere iu the Afiairs of the Grech States— 
The Plague at Athens—The Purification of Epi- 
menides—Political Trouhlea at Athens—The Laws 
nf Solon—The Seven Wise Men of Greece—So- 
lon^B Reforms not altogether Acceptable, hut are 
Adonted hy the Atlienians—He Secures them a 
Trial—Quarrels of the Athenian Factions—Death 
of Solon—Pisistratus Dietator—Is Btiven from 
Athens—Is Recalled—Quarrel with Megacles—Is 
Driven Away a Second Time and Regains his 
Throne-His Liberality—Causes Homer^s Poems 
to be Collected—His Death—The Two Tyrants— 
Reign of Hippias—Is Expelled from Athens— 
Return of the Alcmceonldse—Clisthenes in Power 
—His Changes in the Athenian Systera—He Of 
fends the Nobles—Is Expelled and Shortly Be- 
cal led—Quarrels between Atliens and Sparta— 
Conquest of Eubma—Athens Assists the Ionian 
Greeks in their Revolt against Persia, 

)HE thirty-nine years following the 
close of the first Messenian war 
were passed by the Messeniaus in a 
severe slavery. At the end of this 
time they rose against their Spartan 
oppressors under the leadership of 
Aristomeuea of Andania. Thus began the 
Seemid Mmmian War, in b. c. 685. The 
Argives, Arcadians, Sicyoiiians, and Pisa- 
tons came to the aid of the Messenians, wliile 
Sparta had, as in the first struggle, only Co¬ 
rinth for an ally. The first battle fought 
before the arrival of the allies was inde- 
eisive, but the exploits of Aristomenes so 
greatly disheartened the Spartans that they 
applied to the oracle fur a leader, and were 
commanded to seek one at Athens. Tlie 
Athenians, fearing to disobey the oracle, 
sought to evade its command by sending to 
the Spartans for a leader, a lame school¬ 
master named Tyrt^eus, His stirring poems 
revived the drooping spirits of the Spar¬ 



tans, and encouraged them to make another 
effort. A great battle was fought, in which 
the allies on both sides were engaged, at the 
Boards Grave in the plain of Stenyclerus. 
The Spartans were defeated w'ith great loss, 
and were obliged to withdraw to their own 
country* In the third year of the war an¬ 
other great battle was fought, in which the 
Messenians were defeated through the treach¬ 
ery of Aristocrates, the king of the Arcadian 
Orchomenus. In consequence of this defeat 
Aristomenes was not able to take tlie open 
field again, and threw himself into the 
mountain fortress of Ira, from which he 
continued the war for eleven years. The 
Spartans encamped at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, but AristomeDes frequently sallied out 
from his stronghold and ravaged Laconia 
with fire and sword. His exploits were 
brilliant. He three times offered to Jove 
Ithoraates, the sacrifice called Hecatom- 
phonsa, which could be ofierod only by a 
warrior who had slain a hundred enemies 
with his own hand. Once he was captured 
with a number of his companions, carried 
to Sparta, and thrown with them into a deep 
pit. His companions wTre all killed by the 
fall, but Aristomenes was unhurt. He ex¬ 
pected to die of Btarvation, however, as he 
saw no means of escape. On the third day 
he perceived a fox groping about among the 
bodies in the pit. Seizing the animal by 
the tail he followed it in its struggle to es- 
cape, and was guided by it to an opening m 
the rock, through which he gained his lib¬ 
erty, and returned to Ira to the surprise of 
both friends and foes. But, in spite of his 
valor, the war closed in the triumph of the 
Spartans. Ira was surprised one night while 
Aristoraenes was disabled by a wound. He 
cut his way through the enemy with the 
bravest of his followers, and thus escaped. 
He took refuge in Arcadia, where he formed 
a plan for siirpriaing Sparta. This plan 
was betrayed by Aristocrates, who was 
stoned by his countrymen for his treachery, 
Aristomenes then withdrew to Rhodes, 
where he ended his days. Many of the 
Messenians abandoned their country and 
fled to Rheggium in Italy. The others were 
again reduced by the Spartans to the con¬ 
dition of Helots; the inhabitants of a few 
towns being admitted to the position of 
Periceei. The war closed in b. c, 668, and 
until B. c, 369 Messenia disappears from his¬ 
tory, its territory forming during this inter¬ 
val a part of Laconia, The memory of 
Aristoraenes was long cherished by his coun¬ 
trymen, and the legends of later times de^ 
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office It was originally called simply the 
benate or Council. Later on, Solon instil 
tuted another Senate, and the original eoun- 
eil took the name of Areopagus, to distin¬ 
guish it 

The power of the state rested entirely 
with the uohlea, and, as is usually the case 
with oligarchies, it was used for the oppres¬ 
sion of the people. The archons were pos¬ 
sessed of arbitrary powers, with no written 
laws to restrain them, and they naturally 
promoted the interests of their own order 
to the injury of the commons. Within sixty 
years after the establishment of the annual 
archons, the popular discontent had become 
so great and the demand for a written code 
of laws so vehement, that the nobles could 
no longer afford to resist it,and in b. a 624 


clared^ that in the great battle of Leuctra, 
in which the Laced oemonian power was 
finally crushed, his spirit was seen, animat¬ 
ing his countrymen and scattering ruin 
among their foes. 

The ilessenian war was followed by a war 
with Arcadia, vrhich had been the ally of 
Messenia, The result appears to have been 
the conquest of the southern part of Arca¬ 
dia, The efforts of the Spartans to reduce 
Tegea w'erenot so successful Tegea offered a 
stout resistance, and for three generations 
defied the Spartan power. 

The true history of Athens begins in b. o, 

€83. In this year the term of the archons 
was changed from ten years to one year, 
and the number of archons increased for 
one to nine. The first of these w^as called 
The Archon, and somr 
times the Archmi Eponi 
muSj because he gave h 
name to the year. He pr 
sided over the body 
which he belonged, ai 
was the representative i 
the dignity of the stai 
He determined all d 
puteg relating to the fan 
Jy, and was the protecti 
of widows and orphar 
The second arch on wi 
called The £amiei^^ c 
The since he repn 
seated the king in hi 
quality of high priest o 
the nation. He was th 
judge in all cases respect 
ing religion and homi- 
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third archon 
was called the Polemarch, or Commander- 
in-chief, and until the time of Clisthenes, 
oommanded the army in w^ar. Disputes 
between citizens and strangers were submit¬ 
ted to him for adjudication. The remain¬ 
ing six archons were called ThemmthetCBf 
or Legislators. Their duties appear to have 
been entirely judicial, and all matters not 
especially pertainiug to the other three were 
decided by them. As there was no written 
code in existence, their decisions had the 
force of laws. In addition to the archona 
there was the Council of Areopagus, or Sen¬ 
ate, which derived its name from its place 
of meeting on a rocky eminence, opposite 
the Acropolis, called the Hill of Ares, or 
Mars- Hill, It consisted of Eupatrids, or 
nobles alone, and all the archons became 
members of it at the close of their year of 


Draco was appointed to prepare a code. It 
was a very simple one. He prescribed 
death for every offence, for petty theft as 
well as for murder. Hence his code was 
said to be written not in ink, but in 
blood. It placed the lives of the citizens 
entirely at the mercy of the nobles, and in¬ 
creased instead of quieting the popular dis¬ 
content. One of the nobles, named Cylon, 
endeavored to take advantage of this state 
of feeling, and make himself tyrant of 
Athens, b. c. 612. He had won the crown 
at the Olympic games, and had married the 
daughter of Theagenes, who had made him¬ 
self tyrant of Megara. Before making bis 
attempt he consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
and was toid to seize the Acropolis *"at the 
greatest festival of Jove.” Cylon, forget¬ 
ting that the Diasia was the greatest festival 
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of Jove lit Athens, aiip|>osed that the oracle 
referred to the.Olympic games, and accord¬ 
ingly at the next celebration of these games, 
he seized the Acropolis, with a strong force 
composed partly of his partisans and partly 
of troops famished by his father-in-law. 
He met with no support from the great 
mass of the people, liowever, and was block¬ 
aded in tlie Acropolis by the troops of the 
government. Cyloii and his brother suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping, but his followers, over¬ 
come by hunger, soon ceased their resistance 
to the attack of the government forces, and 
took refuge at the altar of Athen4, or Mi¬ 
nerva. The Archon Megacles, a member 
of the illuetrious family of the Alcmseonidse, 
found them there, and fearing lest their 
death should pollute the sanctuary of the 
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goddess, prevailed upon them to come forth, 
promising that their lives should be spared. 
They bad no sooner left the temple, how¬ 
ever, than they were set upon and killed; 
some who sought safety at tlie altar of the 
Eumenkles or Furies were slain even at 
that sacred spot. 

Thus the victory of the arehons was 
staiued with sacrilege, and this gave rise to 
fresh troubles in the state. The whole 
iamily of the AleniseouidiB were regarded 
as tainted with the sacrilege of Megacles, 
and the friends of tlie murdered men de¬ 
manded vengeance upon the accursed race. 
The former were possessed of sufficient 
wealth and influeuce to maintain their 
cause against their enemies during the re¬ 
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mainder of the century, but at length were 
banished from Attica by the decree of a 
council of three hundred members of their 
own order, b, c. 597. 

The war between Sparta ana Arcadia 
was brough t to a close about n, c. 554, by 
the aubmission of Tegea to the former state, 
a very msignificant ending to so long a 
struggle. The Thyreatis was about the 
same time wrested from Argos, The Spar¬ 
tan influence was now established over at 
least two4hirds of the Peloponnasus, Spar¬ 
tan policy had until now been confined to 
the internal affairs of Ijaccda^mon and to 
efforts to extend its territory. It now 
began to take a wider range. In e, C. 555 
an embassy arrived at Sparta from Croesus, 
King of Lydia, acknowledging Sparta as 
the leading state of Greece, and asking its 
alliance in the effort to defeat the Persians. 
The Spartans accepted the offers of Croesus 
and prepared au expedition for his assist¬ 
ance, but before it could be despatched 
Cyrus had rendered it useless by the con¬ 
quest of Lydia, This alliance marks the 
beginning of the foreign policy of Sparta. 
It was followed by other expeditions beyond 
her limits. lu b. c. 525, Sparta and Co¬ 
rinth sent a combined expedition to the 
Asiatic coast for the purpose of deposing 
Poly crates of Samos. It was unsnccessfu]. 
Her ambition being aroused by these ven¬ 
tures, Sparta assumed the right (b. c. 510 ; 
to interfere in the affairs of the Greek states 
beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus, as 
the champion of the oligarchical cause. 
Her efforts against Attica aroused that re¬ 
markable fear and dislike with which the 
Atheuians regarded her for nearly a century 
and a half. 

The expulsion of the Alcm 0 eouidB& in b. 
C. 597 did not quiet the superstitious alarm 
which had been aroused at Athens by the 
sacrilege of Magacles, and while the pe«>ple 
were agitated by these foal’s, a plague broke 
out in the city which was regarded as a 
divinely sent punishment for tliis crime. 
They consulted the Delphic oracle, which 
advised them to invite the celebrated Cretan 
prophet and sage Epimenides to visit 
Athens, and purify their city from pollu¬ 
tion and sacrilege. Epimenides was highly 
esteemed for his knowledge of the healing 
powers of nature. He visited Athens, per¬ 
formed certain rites and sacrifices by which 
it was believed he succeeded in propitiating 
the offended deities. The plague ceased* 
and tlie grateful Athenians offered their 
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deliverer a taletit of gold, but he refused it* 
Tho only payment be would accept was a 
branch of the sacred olive tree which'grew 
on the Acropolis, The date of this purifica¬ 
tion is B* c* 596. 

The archons now awoke to a true sense 
of the dangers which threatened the state. 
The sacrifices of Eplmenides had stayed the 
plague but they did not touch the popular 
discontent. Three factions divided the peo¬ 
ple of Athens—the Plahi^ composed of the 
wealthy nobles, the Shore^ consisting of the 
merchants, and the Mountain, in which were 
ranged the poorer peasantry of Attica. The 
hatred which arrayed these factions against 
each other was increased by the fact that 
many of the third class had been obliged 
by their necessities to borrow money from 
the nobles at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
and being unable to discharge these debts 
had become their slaves. In this emergency, 
the archons appealed to Solon, the wisest 
of their number, to prepare a code of laws 
for Athens in place of those of Draco- 

Solon was a member of the noble order, 
but his fortune had been so greatly reduced 
in early lile, that he had been obliged to 
engage in trade to repair it In his com¬ 
mercial enterprises he had visited succes¬ 
sively the principal countries of the ancient 
worldj and had studied their laws and cus¬ 
toms. He was thus the best qualified per¬ 
son in Athens for the task assigned him. 
He traced his descent from the heroic Co- 
drus, and wasacousinof Pisistratus,of whom 
we shall speak furtlier on. His reputation 
for learning and mature wisdom was so 
great that he was always reckoned as one 
of the Seven Sages or Wise Men of Greece. 
The other six were Periander, of Corinth, 
Cleobulus, of Lindus, Bias, of Priene, Pitta- 
cus, of Mitylene, Thales, of Miletus, and 
Chilo, of Sparta. About the year b. a 600 
he had aroused the Athenians to attempt 
the recovery of the island of Salamia, which 
had been taken from them by the Megari- 
ans, and had commanded the expedition 
which reconquered the island. In b. C. 
594 he was chosen archon, and was in¬ 
vested with absolute powers to introduce a 
new code of Jaws. His appointment gave 
satisfaction to all parties. 

The main object of Solon was to abolish 
the tyrannical oligarchy, and substitute for 
it a moderate govemraent, in which all 
classes of citizens should have a voice, the 
controlling influence, however, being re¬ 
tained to the nobility. To accomplish this, 
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he divided tne people into four classes, ac¬ 
cording to the amount of their incomes: 
1. The Pentacosiomedimni, oi those who 
possessed an annual income of 500 medimni 
of corn. 2. The Hippek or Knights, whose 
income was 300 medimni of corn 3, The 
Zeugkre, vhose income was 150 medimni. 
4, The Thetes, whose income was less than 
150 medimni. The last-named class were 
given the right of suffrage, but were ineligi¬ 
ble to any office. The highest office was 
the archonship, which was confined to the 
first or wealthiest class. A. new council or 
senate of 400 members was established, 100 
from each of the four old tribes of Atheni¬ 
ans. The members were elected annually 
by the free vote of all the citizens. The 
espeeial duties of tliis body were the prepara¬ 
tion of matters of legislation, and the carry¬ 
ing into effect of the resolutions of the pu b- 
lic assembly. The public assembly consisted 
of the meeting of the whole body of citizens. 
It elected the archons and councillors or 
senators, and sat in judgment upon them at 
I the expiration of their year of office. The 
assembly also voted or rejected all the de¬ 
crees or laws proposed by the senate. Popu¬ 
lar law courts for the hearing of appeals 
from other tribunals were instituted. This 
measure was really tiie introduction into 
Athens of trial by jury. The council of 
Areopagus was retained. It was cliarged 
with a general supervision of the law'S, and 
had power to compel tlieir observance aud 
to prevent or punish any departure from 
them. 

Having thus provided for the state, Solon 
endeavored to remedy the popular grievances 
arising mainly from the general poverty 
and pecuniary distress wdiich prevailed in 
Athens. Under the rule of the oligarchy 
the rich had grown richer and the poor 
poorer, Solon abolished all contracts by 
which the land or pei'son of a debtor bad 
been given as security, and prohibited all 
future loans in which the person of the 
debtor was pledged as security. He thus 
set free all enslaved debtors, released the 
lands from the claims and burdens from 
which they had suffered, and prevented the 
recurrence of one form of the evil—that of 
slavery for debt. The arrangement entirely 
released the poorer classes from their diffi¬ 
culties, but many persons were still left un¬ 
able to discharge their obligations. To aid 
these he lowered the standard of the coinage, 
by which the debtor saved one^fourth in 
every payment. By these arrangementa 
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the rich, of course, lost. Solon himself lost 
as much as five talents. The lawgiver 
wisely decided that in such an emergency 
the loss should fall upon the class best able 
to bear it. As a means of preventing 
poverty he required that each father should 
teach his son some useful trade, Whp'e 
the father failed to do this, the son was 
freed from the obligation of supporting him 
in old age. 

Solon established a system of rewards and 
pueishments by which he hoped to stimulate 
the virtue of the citizens and to repress 
crime* He utterly swept away the bloody 
code of Hraco. Among the rewards which 
he established for faithful citizenship were 
crowns conferred in public by the senate or 
people; public banquets in the towndiall or 
Prytaneum ; places of honor in the theatre 
and public assembly; and statues in the 
Agora or in the streets* Foreigners were 
encouraged to settle in Athens, but were 
obliged to practise some useful avocation. 
The council of Areopagus punished severely 
idleness and profligacy. Theft was pun¬ 
ished by compelling the culprit to restore 
double the value of the property stolen* 
People were forbidden to speak ill of either 
the living or the dead* 

Solon met the fate of most moderate 
statesmen, Hia own order accused him of 
having yielded too much, and the other 
classes complained that he had not granted 
ihem enough* He admitted frankly that his 
laws were not the best that could be de¬ 
vised, but were the best the people would 
accept. The high-^esteem in which all par¬ 
ties held him prevented any outbreak for a 
while. At length, worn out by perpetual 
complaints and questions, he obtained from 
the Athenians an oath to respect his con¬ 
stitution for ten years, and then departed 
into foreign lands, b* c* 570* 

Keturning to Athens in b. a 560, he 
found the state once more torn by contend¬ 
ing factions. The Plaln^ led by Lycurgns, 
the SlioTB^ by Megacles, and the Mountain^ 
by Pisistratus, a cousin of Solon, bad re¬ 
sumed their old hostility. Of the three 
leaders the last was the favorite, because of 
his personal beauty, his military prowess, 
and his generosity and eloquence* He was, 
however, as Solon clearly saw, a man of 
unbounded ambition, and was resolved 
upon becoming master of Athens. In this 
he succeeded, and having secured the tri¬ 
umph of the Mountain over the other fac¬ 
tions, he used this success to make himself 


Dictator, or, as the Greeks called it, 
Tyrant* He seized the supreme power b. c. 
560. Soon after this, Solon, wlio had 
vainly opposed this action of his kinsman, 
died* According to his will, his ashes w^ere 
scattered arouud the island of Salamis, 

hich he had saved to Athens. 

For the first six years after his accession 
Pisistratus faithfully observed the laws of 
Solon. In B. c. 554 he was driven from 
the city by a combination of the two fac¬ 
tions of the Plain and the Shore* These 
factions quarrelled a few yeai’s later, and 
Megacles, the leader of the Shore, invited 
Pisistratus back to his sovereignty on con¬ 
dition tha^ the latter should marry his 
daughter. The offer was accepted, and 
Pisistratus regained his throne b* c. 548. 
He married the daugliter of Megaeles, ac¬ 
cording to the agreement, but as he had 
grown children by a former marriage, and 
did not care to connect his blood with a 
family which was regarded as accursed on 
account of CyIon’s sacrilege, he did not 
treat her as his wife* Megacles, incensed 
at this, renewed his alliance with Lycurgus^ 
the leader of the Plain, and Pisistratus was 
again driven firom Athens, b. c. 547* He 
now passed ten years in eiile, occupying 
this time in raising troops and money in 
different parts of Greece. In b, C* 537 he 
landed at Marathon with a strong army, 
and, being joined by many df his friends, 
advanced upon Athens, defeated his ene¬ 
mies, and made himself once more master 
of the city* He reigned for ten years more, 
administering the laws of Solon with im¬ 
partial justice, and the people forgot their 
lost libertias in the fairness with which he 
treated them. He threw open his library 
and beautiful gardens on the IHssus to the 
people. He caused the poems of Homer, 
which had existed uutil now in a fragment¬ 
ary form, to be collected and arranged in 
proper order, that they might be chanted 
by the raphsodists at the Greater Pana- 
thensea, or the twelve days’ festival in 
honor of Athend, the guardian of Athens* 
His reign fully justified the opinion of Solon 
that he was the best of tyrants, whose sole 
vice was ambition* He died in b. c* 527. 

Pisistratus was succeeded by his sons, 
Hippias and Hipparchus, who are usually 
known as the Two Tyrants. They reigned 
peaceably for fourteen years, pursuing the 
plan of government followed by their 
father. Although they reduced the land 
tax from one-tenth to one-tweiuieth, Athens 
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^rew so rapidly In prosperity that their 
reign was regarded as one of the happiest 
periods of Athenian history. 

In B, c. 514 a change took place, A 
citizen of Athens, named Harmodius, hav¬ 
ing given offence to Hippias, the tyrant 
favenged himself by putting a public afiVont 
upon his sister, Harmodius, aided by his 
intimate friend, Aristogiton, organized a 
conspiracy to kill the two tyrants. The 
conspiracy resulted in the murder of Hip¬ 
parchus, Hippias saved himseif by his 
presence of mind, but from that time his 
character changed. Suspecting every one 
of being an enemy, he put to death large 
mimbers of citizens* and raised euornioiis 
sums by excessive taxation. The people 
became so bitterly hostile to him that he 
himself felt that his downfall was but a 
question of time. In order to secure a 
place of refuge in such an event, he began 
to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Pei-sians. 

The Alcraseonidse, who had lived in exile 
ever since the third and final restoration of 
Pisistratusj now invaded Attica in the hope 
of driving out the tyrant; but were de¬ 
feated by Hippias. Clisthenes, the leader 
of the family, by bribing the Delphians by 
the gift of a magnificent temple in place of 
the ancient edifice, which had been pre¬ 
viously destroyed by fire, obtained an oracle 
commanding the Spartans to assist in the 
deliverance of Athens. The result was the 
invasion of Attica by the Spartans. It was 
unsuccessful. A second invasion resulted 
in the capture of Athens and the perpetual 
banishment of Hippias and all his kin, 
B. c. 510. 

Clisthenes, now the head of the state, al¬ 
lied himself with the popular party. He 
divided the people into ten tribes, which he 
subdivided into demes or districts, each of 
which was given its own magistrate and 
pop u 1 ar assem bl y. A11 th e fi'ee in h abi tan ts 
of Attica were admitted to the privileges of 
citizens, and the senate was increased to 
500 members, or fifty from eacli tribe. As 
a precaution against the usurpation of 
power by one man, Clisthenes introduced 
the custom of osfracmn. By this measure 
any citizen could be banished without being 
brought to trial or allowed a defence. If 
the eenate and assembly decided that such 
a measure was necessary, each citizen wrote 
upon a tile or oyster shell the name of the 
jjci’soii whom he wished banished. If this 
uaiue was found upon six thousand ballots, 


the ]>emou was compelled to leave Athens 
within ten days. The term of banisixment 
was fixed at ten years, bat was subsequently 
reduced to five. 

The measures of Clisthenes gave great 
offence to the nobles, and their leader, 
Isagoras, called upon the Spartans to inter¬ 
vene once more in the affairs of Athens and 
drive out the Alcmmonidse, which was done. 
Isagoras then proceeded, with the aid of 
the Spartan King Cleomenes, to banish 
seven hundred families, to dissolve the 
senate, and to inaugurate other revolution¬ 
ary changes. The people rose in arms, be¬ 
sieged Isagoras and the Spartans in the 
citadel, and allowed them to suiTender only 
on condition of quitting the country. They 
withdrew, and Clisthenes was recalled and 
his institutions restored. 

Meanwhile Cleomenes, the Spartan king,, 
had been collecting a great army in the 
Peloponnesus, and had formed art alliance' 
with the Thebans and the Chalcidians of 
Euboea, for the purpose of reducing Athens^ 
and compellmg her to submit to Isagoras 
as tyrant. The Athenians, alarmed by the 
power of their enemies, sought aid from 
Persia, The Peirians agreed to assist them 
on condition of their becoming tributary, 
but the coudition was rejected with indig¬ 
nation, and Athens prepared to meet the 
storm alone. Meanwhile the allied armv 
had entered Attica. Until now, Cleomenes 
had concealed from his Peloponnesian allies 
the real object of the invasion. Becoming 
aware of it, they refused to take part in 
crushing the liberties of Athens, and 
obliged the Spaidan king to abandon the 
attempt and return home. Freed from this 
danger, the Athenians advanced against 
the Thebans, defeated them, and theu„ 
crossing over to Enboea, inflicted a severe 
chastisement upon the Chalcidians. They 
took formal possession of the island and 
distributed the estates of the wealthy Chal- 
cidian land-owners among 4,000 of their 
own citizens, who settled in Euboea under 
the name of Cleruchi, or lot-lioldei's/" 

Sparta now endeavored to inaugurate 
another war against Athens, this time for 
the purpose of Ibrciog her to accept the 
rule of Hippias once more. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian states refused to take part in the 
attempt, and Sparta was obliged to relin¬ 
quish her design. Hippias, now an aged 
man, had lent himself to the Spartan 
scheme. Upon its failure he returned to 
the Persian court, where he busied himseif 
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in seeking to induce Darius to replace him 
■on his throne* 

Athens now entered upon a great career. 
Proud of her successes, and conscious of her 
strength at home, she ventured to assist the 
Ionian Greeks in their revolt against Per¬ 
sia. She did not support them very heartily, 
however, but withdrew from the league 
upon the first reverses of the lonians. At 
home her policy was more successful. The 
institutions of Clistlienes developed among 
the citizens a personal interest in public 
affairs and an ardent pati-iotism which sus¬ 
tained them in the ordeal of the wai's with 
Persia which marked the following century* 

CHAPTER rV, 

THE PERSIAlff WARS, 

"Ore#e€ I incurs the Wrath of Persia—Efforts to Bring 
About a Dnion of the Greek States for their Com* 
nion Deteiiee — Expedition of Murdoniua — Its 
Failure—Darius Demands the Submission of the 
Greek States—Datis Invades Greece — Eretria 
Taken hj the Persiaus—The Persians Land at 
Marathon—Miltiades in Command of the Greeks 
—The Battle of Marathon—Importance of the 
Victory—Datis Attempts to Surprise Athens— 
Fails—Sails for Asia—Subsequent Career of Mil- 
■tiades—Banishment of Aristides — Themistocles 
Supreme at Athens—War with jEgina—Foresight 
of Themistocles—He Induces the Athenians to 
Provide a Navy-Character of Themistooles— 
Xerxes Invades Greece—Battle of Thermopylm— 
Athens Deserted by its Citizens—Occupied by the 
Persians—They Burn the City—Battle of Salamis 
—Victory of the Greeks—Xerxes Abandons the 
Attempt* to Conquer Greece—Eeturns to Asia— 
Mardotiius Renews the Attempt to Conquer 
Greece—Battle of PJatma—Destruction of the Per¬ 
sian Army—Naval Victory of Mycale—Other 
Buecesses of the Greeks. 

interference of the European 
rif Greeks in the Ionian revolt drew 
1 1 upon them the wrath of Darius,King 

^ of Pei'sia, and made it evident to the 
Greek leaders that their country 
would be the next object of the 
great king^s enterprise and vengeance. It 
was clearly understood by them that the 
Persians would not rest satisfied with the 
conquest of the offending states of Athens 
and Eretria, but would seek to bring all 
Greece under their sway. The danger was 
common to the whole of Hellas, and efforts 
were made to bring about a union of all the 
Greek states for the common defence. 
Sparta being the most important military 
state, the leadership was conceded to her. 
This union was not accomplished, however, 
until the war had actually broken out 
We shall see in the course of this narrative 


that the tendency to confederacies undoi 
the leadership of a cerUiin state continued 
to exist among the Greeks long after the 
danger which gave rise to it had passed by. 
From this time we shall find a certain de¬ 
gree of unity in the afiairs of Greece, which 
the earlier history of that country does not 
possess, 

Darius had not forgotten his vow to take 
vengeance upon the Greeks, and in e. o* 
492 despatched his son-in-law, Mardonius, 
with a powerful fleet and army to Greece, 
with orders to bring to Pei*sia. those Athen¬ 
ians and Eretrians who had dared to defy 
the great king, Mardonius crossed the 
Hellespont with his army and marched 
through Thrace, He encountered a serious 
resistance at the hands of the Brygiang, a 
native tribe of tliat region, and although he 
reduced them to submission, his army was 
too greatly weakened to permit him to con¬ 
tinue his march upon Greece, His fleet 
was overtaken about the same time by a 
fearful hurricane, and was dashed against 
the rocky promontory of Mount A thus. A 
number of vessels were destroyed, and 
20,000 men perished in this storm. Mar¬ 
donius, tboroughly disheartened, retreated 
into AsiHt and the expedition endeil in 
failure. 

This failure, however, did not shake the 
resolution of DariLis; it only made him tlie 
more determined* He sent heralds to most 
of the Grecian states, demanding of them 
earth and winter as the symbols of subniis- 
sion. The majority of the Greek states, 
terrified by the power of the great king, 
complied with hk demand; but at Athens 
the heralds were thrown into a deep pit by 
the indignant citizens, while the kSpartans 
cast them into a well and bade them get 
earth and water from thence* 

In B. c, 490 Darius despatched a strong 
army and a fleet of 600 galleys and many 
transports, under Datis, a Mede, to conquer 
Greece and especially to destroy Atliens 
and Eretria, in the island Eubcea, and en¬ 
slave their inhahitants. Datis sailed di¬ 
rectly across the .^gean, reducing the 
Cyclades on the way, and reaching Euboea, 
took Eretria after a siege of six days, 
through the treachery of two members of 
the aristocratic party. The city was sacked 
and burned, and its inhabitants placed in 
chains on board the Persian ships. Datis 
then crossed the Euripus, and landed at 
Marathou, in Attica, to take vengeance 
upon Athens, 
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The Athenians had by great exertions 
assembled a force under Miltiadeg, Theiais- 
toclea, Aristides* and other generals* Of 
these Miltiades ^vas the ablest commander, 
and had served under Darius while prince 
of the Chersoiiesus* A swift courier was 
sent to Sparta to announce the landing of 
the Persians, The Spartans promised aid, 
but with characteristic selfishness delayed it. 

The Athenians assembled their forces on 
the heights overlooking the plain of Mara¬ 
thon, in which the immense host of the 
Persiana was encamped. Their leaders 
were divided, some believing it best to give 
instant battle, others preterring to await the 
arrival of the promised aid from Sparta, 
The arguments of Miltiades at length pre¬ 
vailed, and it was resolvctl to attack the 
enemy immediately* In order that the 
army might have but a single leader, each 
of the generals gave up his day of command 
to IVIiltiades. The opportune arrival of 
1,000 heavy-arnied troops—the entire fight- 
ing population of the Mttle town of Platsea, 
in Bceotia—who had come to share tlie fate 
of their Athenian friends through gratitude 
for a past kindness, contributed greatly to 
arouse the liopes of the Athenians. The 
odds were fearful; however. The Greeks 
numbered but 10,000 heavy-armed men 
and a few lightly-armed attendants and 
slaves. The Pei-siaos were 110,000 strong 
at the lowest estimate, JMiltiades, undis¬ 
mayed by this disparity of numbers, made 
a furious attack upon the Persians, routed 
them, and drove them to their ships with a 
loss of 6,400 men. Only 192 Greeks fell. 
The tyrant IL'ppias is said to have been 
slain in tiie battle. Datis now stood out to 
sea, and by doubling the promontory of 
Sunium, sought to surprise Athens during 
the absence of its defenders, ililtiades, 
divining his intention, reached Athens by a 
forced night march in time to make it evi¬ 
dent to Datis that his attempt was hopeless. 
The Persian fleet then sailed for Asia with 
its Eretrian prisoners* 

The battle of Marathon was one of tiie 
most important ever won by the Greek 
arms. It was the firat serious check ever 
received from any quarter by Persia, and 
taught the Greeks the value of their disci¬ 
plined valor as opposed to the dense masses 
of Asia, It gave them a respite in which 
to prepare for the final struggle for the 
liberties of their country, and encouraged 
them to make the effort when the greater 
trial came upon tliein. 


The victory was hailed with delight by 
the Athenians* Miltiades was received 
with the highest honors, and for a while he 
was the most eminent and beloved citizen 
of the republic* The Persians had brought 
with them a block of white marble which 
they meant to erect as a trophy upon the 
field of Marathon in honor of the victory 
they anticipated. It was carved by Phidias 
into a gigantic figure of Nemesis* The 
brazen weapons and shields of the Persians 
were cast into a colossal statue of Athen6 
Promachos, which was set up in the Acropo¬ 
lis, and could be seen from the sea far 
beyond the promontory of Sunium. The 
192 heroes who fell in the battle were 
buried in the field, and a mound or tumulus 
was raised over them. 





CHEEK 


Miltiades would have been fortunate had 
he died on the field of his glory* He now 
tarnished his fairly-won fame by a gross 
abuse of the confidence of the citizens, with 
which his career camo to a melancholy end. 
He asked for a fleet of seventy ships and a 
large supply of money, promising the Athen¬ 
ians to secure them important additions to 
their possessions, but without telling them 
the object of the expedition. So great was 
the public confidence in his integrity that 
his request was unhesitatingly granted. 
He used the expedition to wremc his private 
vengeance upon the island of Paros, which 
had ofiended him, Paros resisted his e&rt** 
and he received a dangerous wound in his 
attempt to take the city. Disheartened, he 
raised the siege and returned to Athens in 
disgrace. He w^as accused by Xanthippus, 
the leader of the aristocracy, of having de- 
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ceiled the people^ and was brought to trial. 
Being unable to walk, he was borne into 
the presence of his judges oa his couch. 
He disdained to make auy defence but the 
stoiy of his services. Though he had nier' 
iLed death according to the laws, the people 
refused to put to death the victor of Mara¬ 
thon, He was lined in the sum of fifty 
talents, probably the cost of the expedition. 
He was unable to raise the fine at onco—it 
was subsequently paid by bis son Cimon— 
and died soon afterwards firom the efiect of 
his wound* 

The death of Miltiades left Aristides the 
leading citizen of Athens. Though an aris¬ 
tocrat by birtlij he was ardently tlcvoted to 
the interests of the people, and hU stern in¬ 
tegrity won him the surname of “ the just," 
His chief rival was Themistocles, one of the 
ablest and most ambitious of the Greeks, 
He succeeded at length in procuring the 
ostracism of Ai'istldes—a mere partisan 
measure, for the Athenians could not lay 
to the charge of Aristides any act which 
deserved such a punishment. 

Themistocles was now supreme in Athens, 
without a rival. He was a man of vast 
abilities, aud his acute mind conceived a 
plan for preparing Athens to meet the 
supreme effort which he believed Persia 
would yet make for the conquest of Greece, 
Since the victory at Marathon war had been 
going oo between Atliens and Algina, the 
quarrel having grown out of the disputes 
connected wdth tlie Persian invasion and 
the hatred which had always existed be¬ 
tween the two states. In the end this war 
proved the greatest blessing that could have 
befallen the republic, Angina was at this 
time the strongest naval power of Greece, 
Athens, on the contrary, had no navy* 
Themistocles, appreciating the importance 
of a powerful fleet in the approadiing con¬ 
flict with Persia, determined to make the 
^ginetan war the occasion of providing 
such a fleet for Athens. Had lie exposed 
his real design he would fmve been laughed 
at, for few of his countrymen comprehended 
the intentions of Persia, He therefore ap¬ 
pealed to the Athenians to construct a fleet 
which should surpass that of Angina, and to 
apply to this purpose the revenues arising 
from the silver mines at Laurium. His 
advice was acted upon and a fleet of 200 
ships of war was ordered to be built, and a 
Aecree was passed for the construction of 
twenty new ships eveiy year. Thus the 
foresight and statesmanship of Themistocles 


made it possible for the great victory of 
Salamis to be w'ou. Had the integrity of 
Themistocles been equal to his ability, his 
would have been one of the noblest names 
of Hellas* In the sagacity with which he 
divined tlie plans of his antagonists, the un¬ 
erring genius with which he seized upon 
the proper course of action in the most 
difficult emergencies, aud the mpid and 
tireless energy with which he put his plans 
into execution, Themistocles ranks with the 
greatest statesmen the world has ever 
known. 

The wisdom of Themistocles was vindi¬ 
cated by the extensive preparations niaclo 
by Xerxes for the invasion of Greece. 
These preparations soon became known in 
Greece, and eflorts were begun by Athens 
and Sparta to unite all the Greek states for 
their common defence. The most impor¬ 
tant of these was the assembling of a con¬ 
gress of the Greek states at the Isthmus of 
Ooi’inth, at the call of Athens and Sparta, 
Though a number of the states refused to 
take part in it through fear of Persia—pre- 
lerriog the loss of tlieir liberties to the 
sacrifices demanded of them by the ap¬ 
proaching war—^the congress was, in tlie 
main, successfiih Mea.sures were taken far 
a vigorous defence, and the militaiy leader¬ 
ship was conceded to Sparta. 

The preparations of Xerxes, tho son and 
successor of Darius, for the invasion of 
GreecCj have already been related in our 
account of the histoxy of Persia, In the 
spring of B. C, 480 he entered Greece at the 
head of a vast army, followed closely along 
the shore by his siqxerb fleet He advanced 
through Tlirace and Macedonia into Thes¬ 
saly, The Greeks made no attempt to hold 
Thessaly, but stationed a small force, under 
the Spartan King Leonidas, at the pass of 
Thermopylse, the key to central Greece, to 
hold it until their main army could be as¬ 
sembled, while a strong dctaehmeDt of the 
allied fleet was stationed at Artemesium to 
hold the narrow strait and prevent the en¬ 
emy from landing troops at the southern end 
of the pass. The force of Leonidas con¬ 
sisted of about 7,000 men, of whom 300 
were Spartans, 3,000 heavy armed troops 
from the other Peloponnesian states, 700 
Thespians, 400 Thebans whom Leonidas had 
obliged Thebes to furnish, 1,000 Phoejans, 
and a strong body of Opuntiaii Locrians, 
Upon reaching the The^mopyl^3e Leonidas 
learned for the first time that there was a 
path leading over the summit of the moun- 
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taiD by which the puss could be turned. At 
their own request, he stationed the Pbocians 
on the mountain to hold this pass, 

Xerxes waited tour days for the Grecian 
forces to retire from the pass, refusing to 
believe that they would venture to resist 
liira. On the fifth day he moved forward a 
body of picked Median troops to storm the 
pass. They were repulsed, and the Immor¬ 
tals were sent to renew the effort, but with 
no better success. The attack was resumed 
the next day, with the same result. A Ma¬ 
lian, named Ephialtes, now betrayed to the 
Persian king the secret of the path over the 
mountam. Waiting until night, Xerxes sent 
the Immortals across the mountain by this 
path, guided by the traitor, to turn the posi¬ 
tion of the Greeks, and assail their rear while 
he renewed the attack in front They set 
off' at nightfall, and by daybreak the next 
morning reached the position of the Phoci- 
ans, whOj instead of disputing the path, re¬ 
treated to the summit of the mountain. 
The Persians paid no further attention to 
them, but began their descent of the south¬ 
ern side of the mountain. 

Leonidas was promptly informed of the 
danger which, threatened him, and sum¬ 
moned a councii of war. The coancil de¬ 
cided that as the pass had been turned, the 
army should fall back before the Immortals 
cut off its retreat, as their lives were valu¬ 
able for the future defence of Greece. Le¬ 
onidas gave all who desired to retreat leave 
.to do so. As for himself, he said, he was a 
Spartan, and the laws of his country required 
him to conquer or to die at his post. He 
should therefore reraaia; and he was the 
more ready to sell his life as the oracle had 
declared that either Sparta or its king must 
fall. The three hundred Spartans refused 
to abandon their heroic sovereign, and the 
seven hundred Thespians resolved to share 
their fate. Leonidas compelled the four 
hundred Theban hostages to remain. 

About uooo, feeling sure that the Immor¬ 
tals had reached the rear of the pass, Xerxes 
made another attempt to storm it. Leoni¬ 
das had at the first fortified the pass by 
building a wall across it, but the Greeks 
now sallied out from behind the wall and 
attacked the Persians mth desperate valor. 
They inflicted a heavy loss upon them, and 
so great was the terror which this handful 
of heroes inspired, that it was only by a 
vigorous use of the lash that the Persians 
could be driven to face them. As long as 
the Greeks kept their ranks iiu broken they 


were invincible. At last, however, their 
spears were broken, and they had only their 
swords. Then the Persians began to gain 
ground. Leonidas was slain, and the Per¬ 
sians made four distinct attempts to gain 
possession of his body. Each time they 
were beaten back by the Greeks wdth great 
loss. The Immortals now came up from 
the other end of the pass. The Thebans 
begged for quarter, declaring that they had 
been forced into the conflict against their 
will, and their lives were spared. The sur¬ 
viving Spartans and Thespians, scorning to 
yield, were slain. Only one man escaped 
to Sparta to tell the tale, and was tliere re¬ 
ceived with contempt, because he had not 
shared the fate of his comrades. When 
the freedom of Greece had been won, a mar¬ 
ble lion was set up in the pass, in honor of 
Leonidas. Two monuments w^ere erected to 
commemorate the heroism of his followers. 
On the first was au inscription stating that 
“four thousand Peloponnesians had there 
fought with three hundred myriads of their 



foes.” The second was in memory of the 
three hundred Spartans, and bore this in¬ 
scription: “Go, sti'aoger, and tell the 
Spartans that we obeyed the laws, and lie 
here!” 

In the meantime the fleets had not been 
idle. Several engagements had taken place, 
in which the Greeks had been generally 
successful, and had displayed a boldness and 
skill which astounded the Pei-sians. The 
latter were not a little disheartened by the 
loss of four hundred of their ships of war^ 
and a large number of transports laden 
with stores and treasures, which were dashed 
ashore on the rocks by a hurricane, which 
raged furiously for three days and nights, 
A second tempest did considerable da mage to 
the main body ofthe Persian fleet, and utterly 
destroyed a detachment of two hundred ships 
which had been sent around EubtBa to cut 
off" the retreat of the Greek squadron from 
Artemesium, The loss of Thermopytse now 
obliged the Greek vessels to retire to the 
southward. This was done at once, and. 
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doubliag the promontory of Sunium, the 
fleet cast anchor in the bay of Salamk, The 
Persian array at once advanced into central 
Greece, and was followed by its fleet, which 
mailed down the Euripus, 

But for the courage and resolution of 
Theraistocles, Greece >YOuld now have been 
lost. The Spartans refused to send any 
land force to the assistance of j4tliens, and 
applied their army to the task of ibrtifying 
the Isthmus of Corinth for the protection of 
their own territories. It was with the great¬ 
est difficulty that Tliemistocles prevailed 
upon the Spartan admiral to remain at Sa- 
lamis until measures could be taken for the 
safety of the Athenians. Seeing that Athens 
could not be held against Xerxes, he exer¬ 
ted himself to remove the inhabitants m 
order to save them from captivity. The 
Atlmnians were unwilling to leave their be¬ 
loved city, and Themistocles was obliged to 
resort to a stratagem to secure their re- 
niovah The old men and the women and 
children were sent to Salamis* Angina, and 
Troezene; but all the able-bodied men went 
on board the fleet. The Persians, upon 
reaching Athens, found it a deserted city. 
A few fanatics, trusting in the protection of 
Athenfi, had thrown themselves into the 
citadel. These were overpowered and put 
to the sword, and Athens was laid in ashes. 
At the same time the Persian fleet anchored 
in the Bay of Phalerum. 

A new danger to Greece now arose. The 
commanders of the fleet, with the exception 
of Themistocles, resolved to withdraw from 
Sal amis and take position nearer the isth¬ 
mus in order to cooperate with the laud 
forces in the defence of the Peloponnesus. 
This movement would have left the wives 
and families of the Athenians at the mercy 
of the invaders. Themistocles opposed it 
with all his energy, both for this reason and 
because he was convinced that the true pol¬ 
icy of the Greeks was to bring on the deci¬ 
sive battle in the narrow strait, where the 
advantages were all with them. Pinding 
the other commanders bent upon their self¬ 
ish policy, he resorted to a characteristic 
stratagem. He sent a message to Xerxes, 
informing him of the division in the Greek 
councils, and urged him to attack their fleet 
at ouce, and at the same time detained the 
allies at Salamis by his threats and argu¬ 
ments until the Persian king could act upon 
his information. He thus prevented the 
jselfish and suicidal plan of the allies from 
being acted upon. Xerxes at once resolved 


to accept the suggestion of Themistocles, 
and stationed his fleet on the ilttic side oi 
the Btrait of Salamis, a movement which 
rendered the retreat of the Gh^eeks impossi¬ 
ble. The Persian ships oiituumbered their 
antagonists three to one, but m soon as the 
news of their movement was communicated 
to the Greek coiumandei-s, preparations were 
made for battle. The news was brouglit by 
Aristides, who had returned from his exife 
to share the fate of hLs countrymen. The 
next morning the hostile fleets confronted 
each other, ready for the struggle which 
was to decide the fate of Greece and of the 
world. 

In the morning a wind usually arose, and 
caused a heavy swell in the channel. The¬ 
mistocles succeeded in delaying the attack 
until this swell had arisen to the great in¬ 
convenience of the cumbrous ships of the 
Pex’sians. The lighter vessels of the Greeks 
were not affected by it. They dashed at 
their enemy with ease, drove their brazen 
prows through their sides, and sunk them. 
The Athenians were opposed to the Phoeni¬ 
cians, while the Peloponnesians confronted 
the Ionian allies of the Persians. The bat¬ 
tle lasted all day, and towards evening the 
Pei’sian fleet, defeated and disheartened, 
abandoned the Straits of Salamis. Two 
hundred of the eiiemy^s ships were de¬ 
stroyed and sunk by the Greeks, and a 
number captured with all their crews. 
Xerxes bad stationed a body of troops on 
the little island of Psyttaleia to assist such 
Persian vessels, and destroy such Greek ships 
as might be driven upon the island. When 
the defeat of the Persian fleet was complete, 
Aristides with a body of Athenians crossed 
to the island and put the Persians to the 
sword. The Greeks lost forty ships in the 
naval battle. 

The defeat of his fleet utterly disheart¬ 
ened Xerxes, and, as has been related, he 
at once passed from the lofly heights of self- 
confidence to tlie depths of despair. He 
instantly abandoned the invasion of Greece, 
and retreated towards the Hellespont, send¬ 
ing the fleet at the same time back to Asia. 
Mardonins was left to attempt the conquest 
of Greece the next year. 

In the spring of b, c. 479, Mardonins 
endeavored to detach the Athenians fi^om 
the Grecian league. Pailin^ in this he in¬ 
vaded Attica. The Athenians a second 
time took refuge in Salamis, and their de¬ 
serted city was occupied by the Fei'sians. 
The Athenians demanded aid of Bparta. 
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An answer wsu^ delayed for ten days* The 
Athenian envoys, disgusU^,d with the selfish 
[jolicy of Sparta, now declared that unless 
aid were immediately forthcoming their 
countrymen would make terms with Persia, 
and leave Sparta to her fate. The Ephors 
DOW acted with vigor. They sent a force 
of 45,000 men, of whom 5,000 were Spartans, 
against the Pei'siaiis, under their new regent 
Pausanias. Mardonius at once abandoned 
Athens, and retreated into Boeotia, where 
he. took position near the city of Piatsea. 
Pansanias, reinforced by the contingents 
from Athens and the other Greek states, 
followed him. A decisive battle was fought 
under the walla of Plataea, in which the Per¬ 
sians and their allies of uortheni Greece 
were routed with fearful loss, Alardoniua 
was slain, and but 40,000 men of all his im- 
mense, iirmy escaped. His camp with all 
its tr^ures fell into the hands of the vic¬ 
tors. The field of battle was made sacred 
by the Greeks, and its guardianship wiis 
intrusted to the Plataians, to attack whom 
it was solemnly declared w^as sacrilege. 

On the same day another success crowned 
the Greek arms. The Pei'sian fleet and a 
strong land force were defeated by_ the 
Greek fleet at Mycal5 tn Ionia, in Asia Jlinor. 

Greece was now free from danger at the 
hands of the Persians. The victory of 
f^alainis and the destruction of the army of 
Mardonius, had so disheartened Xerxes 
that iie thought no more of military glmy, 
but gave himself up to pleasure. Plis dis¬ 
asters might have been retrieved had he 
made the effort, but they changed his entire 
character, and from this time he ceased to 
be a formidable enemy of the Greeks. The 
power of the great king in the Mediterx’anean 
was so thoroughly destroyed that tor twelve 
years no Persian sail ventured to sho^v itself 
in those waters. The Greeks were thus at 
liberty to revenge the injuries their enemies 
had inflicted upon them. A fleet of fifty 
ships was fitted out for the purpose of 
rescuing every Greek city in Europe or 
Asia from the Persian dominion. Athens 
furnished the majority of the vessels, but 
the command was given to the Spartan 
Pausauias, He drove ihe Pex'sians out of 
Cvprus, and then passing through the Hel¬ 
lespont, took Byzantium, and made it hk 
residence for seven years. The Athenians, 
after a loDg siege, regained Sestos the col¬ 
ony which had been founded in the Thra¬ 
cian Chersonese by Miltiades, the uncle of 
the hero of Marathon. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SUPBEIU^CY OF ATHENS. 

The PerKisuj IVnr really Beneficial to Athens—The 
City Rebuilt upon a Better Plan—It is Fortified— 
Jealousy of Sparta—The mi stocles Bafiles the Spar¬ 
tans—Importance of Athens in Greek A flairs— 
Pausauias lleaioved from the Command of the 
Greek Fleet—An Athenian Admiral Appomted^— 
Formation of the Confederacy of Delos, with Ath¬ 
ens at its Ilead^—Scy ros made Tributary to Athens 
—Athens the I^eading State of Greece—Treason 
of Pausauias—Ilia Death—Downfall of Themisto- 
cles—Death of Aristides—Cimoii’—Chang-es in the 
Confederacy of Delos—Successes of Cimon—Be* 
volt of the'Helots^—Sparta asks Aid of A then s— 
lusulta the A thenian Army—Fall of Cimon—Rise 
of Uie Democratic Party at. Athens—Pericles in 
Power—Ttis Measures against Sparta—The War 
with Persia Continued—Victories of Athens over 
Corinth, Epidaurus, and iEgina—The Long Walls 
of Athens Constructed—EfiVirta of Sparta against 
Athens—Patriotism of Ciniou—He is Eecalled to 
Athens—Battle of CEuophyta—Sparta Humbled— 
Quarrel About the Deljihian Oracle--*War with 
B]jarta Renewed—Athens Loses Boeotia—Great¬ 
ness of Athens under Pericles—He Beantliics the 
City—The Parthenon Built^The Jiitellectnal Bn- 
pretnaOT of Athetra Established—Disafiection of 
the l^Eemliers of the Confederacy of Delos—Rebel¬ 
lion of Samos—It ia Crushed. 

iHE Pei^sian war, though apparently 

I T HO disastrous to Atheus, proved in 
I the end the source of her greatness. 

II The sacrifices which it demanded 
from them aroused in the Athen- 
, ^ ians a patriotism, aud revealed to 
them the possession of a power of which 
they had not been conscious. Thcmistocles 
had saved the Athenian people by causing 
them to abandon their city to ite fate and 
trust to their ships, and the great victory 
of Salamis and the sulfsequeut snecessei? 
against Persia had shown him the true 
policy to be pursued in the iiiture. In 
order to be a great state Athens must be¬ 
come a great naval poxver. To this cod all 
classes of the people now devoted them- 
selves. 

Eetuimiog home from their enforced ex^ 
ile in Salamis, iEgioa, and Treezene, the 
Athenians found their city a heap of ruins. 
Providing temporary shelter for their fami¬ 
lies, they began the rebuilding of the city 
upon a larger and more magnificent sc^le, 
and decided to fortify it with a walk The 
construction of the wall gave great offence 
to the allies, who feared any increase in the 
strength of Athens, and the iEginctans ap¬ 
pealed to the Spartans to put a stop to the 
work. Sparta could not decently under¬ 
take such a step by force, but, ahvays jea - 
ous of Athens, endeavored to accomplish by 
craft what she did not venture to attempt 
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in a morcj open manner. She found her 
match in Themistocles, ^hose adroitness 
gained a delay for the Atlieiiiaus which en¬ 
abled tliem to carry their walls so far for¬ 
ward that it was no longer possible for 
Sparta to stop the w^ork wiihout open war. 
He then boldly defended the course of his 
countrymen, and Sparta was obliged to 
sanction tlie completion of the walls, and to 
acknowledge herself outwitted. Athens 
being safe, Theniistocles enclosed Pineus 
and Muuychia with a strong wall, and im¬ 
proved and enlai'ged the harbor that it 
might serve as a safe and ample shelter for 
the superb fleet he designed for bis country. 
The work of rebuilding the city was rapidly 
prosecuted. Themistocles also secured im¬ 
portant changes in the constitution by which 
the humblest citizens were made eligible to 
the hifrhest honors in the state. 


tan commander, the Ionian Greeks, distrust-:’ 
iug Sparta, and feeling that the naval supe¬ 
riority of the Athenians entitled them to ^ 
the first place in the expedition, requested 
Ailstides and Cimon to assume the chief 
command of the allied flefet. Their request 
was at once granted, and when Doreis, the ' 
new Spartan admiral, arrived, be did not 
venture to interfere with this arrangement 
Nor was this merely a measure which 
affected the fleet. It was a revolution of 
the entire Grecian system, and constituted ’ 
a long step on the part of Athena to the 


supremacy in Greece. Under, the .wise^ 



THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS, AS IT WAS. 


Athens had now grown beyond the insig¬ 
nificant position in which the Persian war 
had found her, and had fairly entered upon 
her great career as the leading state of 
Greece. She bad furnished thirty ships to 
the fleet sent out by the Greek cities to re¬ 
lieve their Asiatic brethren after Platsea 
and My cal 4, Tlie command of the expedi¬ 
tion had been assigned to Pausanias, as has 
been stated. Elated by his success at Pla- 
tfea, Pausanias dreamed of becoming a still 
greater personage, and was willing to sacri¬ 
fice his country to his ambition. He en¬ 
tered into secret negotiations with Xerxes, 
and his conduct towards his countrymen 
w^ so insolent and overbearing that the 
Greek commanders became alarmed, and 
suspecting his true intentions, demanded his 
recalh before the arrival of the new Spar¬ 


guidance of Aristides, wdio was quick tO:; 
secure the advantage thus offered, a league 
was formed in which the Atheniaus, lou- 
ians, the islands of Khodes, Cos, Lresbos, 
and Teuedos, Miletus, the Greek towns of 
the Chalcidian peninsula and Byzantium*, 
bound tbemselves to .; 
mutually assist eacb*l 
other ill resisting the^' 
aggressions of Persia^ 
The league was de¬ 
signed to erabrace all 
who sought in the 
maritime pow-er of 
Athens a protection 
agaiust Pema. The 
details of the league 
were arranged by 
Aristides, who, while 
he secured the leader- 
ship to Athens, gave 
entire satisfaction to 
all the other members 
by his fairness. A 
tax, called pkoros, 
%vas assessed upon 


each member, and ofReem were appointed to 
levy and collect it. The treasury and place 
of meeting of the deputies charged with the. 
direction of the league were located in the 
sacred island of Delos, from which the 
union was known as the Confederacy of 
Delos. 

Soon after the formation of this league, 
Aristides returned to Athens, and w'as suc¬ 
ceeded in tlie command of the fleet by 
Cimon. About B. c. 475, Cimon captured ^ 
the city of Eion, on the Strymou, and about 
B. c. 470, expelled the iuliahitants of the 
island of Scyros, who had been declared 
guilty of piracy by the Amphictyonic 
Council, and colonized it witli Athenians, 
thus gaining an important naval station 
for Athens, and taking the first decisive 
step ill the brief but brilliant career of 
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aggrandizepent upon which the Athenians 
_ now entered, 

, Sparta had bitterly resented the form 
tion of the Confederacy of Delos, which she 
: regarded as an encroachment upon her 
■ supremacy, but th^ dread that Persia might 
I renew her efforts at conquest induced her to 
' .allow the Athenians to have their own way 
r' for the time. A little later the last vestige 
of supreme power was lost by the miscon- 
^ duct of her leaders, and was seized by the 
active and daring Athenians, The genius 
of Themistocles had raised Athens to a posi* 
tion which entitled her to the first place in 
Greece, and the wisdom and virtue of Aris¬ 
tides enabled her to gain it without offend¬ 
ing her allies at a time when their friend¬ 
ship was all important to hei\ The influence 
9 f Aristides was now stronger in Athens 
than that of his rivah The utter liick of 
principle in the character of Tljemistocles, 
and the well-grounded belief of the Athen¬ 
ians that he had accepted bribes in his 
settlement of the affairs of the^ Greek 
islands, had greatly weakened their confi¬ 
dence jn him. The aristocratic party, led 
by Gilson, opposed him because of his re¬ 
forms, which increased the influence of the 
' common people at their expense. When 
Pausanias was recalled from Byzantium 
Themistocles was charged with complicity 
in Jijs treason, but was trinmphantly ac¬ 
quitted, His acquittal, how^ever, gave rise 
to such intense bitterness of party spirit 
that he was ostracised. He retired to Argos, 
indignant at this treatment, wdiich was a 
sorry return for his great services to the 
state. Five years later, Pausanias, being 
detected in bis treasonable correspondence 
with the Persians, fled to the temple of 
Athen4 of the Brazen House for refuge. 
Unable to remove him without incurring 
the guilt of sacrilege, theephors blocked up 
the entrances to the temple and removed 
the roof, and left him to die of starvation 
and exposure to the elements. When at 
the point of death, he was removed from 
the temple, lest his dead body should pol¬ 
lute the sanctuary. So died the victor of 
PiatEca. 

Alter the death of Pausanias, proofs 
were discovered among his papers which 
made it clear that Themiatocles, who was 
undoubted! V an innocent man w'lien first 
charged w ith the crime, had become a party 
to the plot with Persia. A council of the 
allies, asscnibled at Sparta,^ ordered his 
itiTCst. He sought safety in flight, and suc¬ 


ceeded, after a series of remarkable adven¬ 
tures, in reaching the Persian court, where 
he was kindly received. He was assigned 
a residence at Magnesia, where he died, 
B. c- 449. 

The death of Aristides, in B, c. 468, left 
Cimon, the leader of the aristocratic party, 
the most influential man in Athens. He 
was itnmeiisely wealthy, and he used his 
money freely in beautityiug his native city, 
and in contributing to the expenses of the 
state. Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, 
alarmed by the fact that Athens was using 
the power and wealth of the Confederacy 
of Delos for her own aggrandizenaent, with- 
dresv from tlie league, and w^as reduced by 
Cimon at the head of a confederate fleet, 
and made tributary to Athens. About the 
same time the smaller states of the league 
asked and received permission to make an 
annual payment of money into the con¬ 
federate treasury instead of furnishing their 
quota of ships. Thus they deprived them¬ 
selves of their only means of resisting 
Athens, whose navy was maintained at its 
maximum strength. In the same year 
Cimon, with a fleet of BOO ships, 200 of 
wliich were Athenian, expelled the Persians 
from several towns in Caiia, and Lycia, in 
Asia Minor, and defeated them by sea and 
land at the mouth of the Kurymedon,fin 
Pampbylia, Keturning home he encofin- 
tered and desti'oyed a squadron of eighty 
ships coming tOTeinforce the Persian fleet, 
ignorant of its defeat. These successes en¬ 
tirely broke the Pei'sian power, and drove 
them from the Mediterranean and the coast 
of A^ia Minor, and were regarded as among 
the greatest ever won by the Greeks. 
Cimon, though a political opponent of 
Themistocles, pursued the domestic and 
foreign policy of that statesman wiih vigor. 
The Athenians now undertook to plant a 
line of colonies in Thrace. Being opposed 
by the people of Thasos, who had valuable 
possessions in Thrace, war ensued between 
Athens and that island. About b. c, 463, 
Thasos was subdued, and made tributary to 
Athens, into whose hands passed also the 
Thasiau fleet and the possessions of that 
state in Thrace. ^ j 

The ThasiaiiB in their extremity had 
asked aid of Sparta, which, though an ally 
of Athens, did not hesitate to prepare 
secretly to attack the latter. The execu- 
tkm of this design was prevented by the 
destruction of tbe city of Sparta and 2U,Wl> 
of its citizens by a fearful eartliquake, ui 
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i:. i?, 4fi4, Tlie Helots took advantage of 
the misfortunes of their masters to rise in 
rebellioD,; 4 tiKl being joined by the Messen- 
Ians,, they fortihed themselves in Mount 
IthortiC Messenia, and pressed the Spar¬ 
tans §0 liard that they were obliged to ask 
aid of Uioir^ allies, among others of Athens, 
whose destruction they were plotting at the 
monyiait of their misfortune. The eai'tb- 
quake was but the crowning event of a 
long series of disasters which had greatly 
weakened the power and influence of 
Sparta. 

The Spartan appeal was warmly seconded 
by ftmon and the aristocratic party. The 
influence of that leader was already on the 
wdhe. His Thasian expedition liad dis- 
aj>poinicd his countrymen, who liacl ex¬ 
pected nothing less than the conquest of 
Thrace or Jlacedonia, Pericles indeed had 
charged liira with being bribed by the 
Macedonian king to leave him in peace. 
His appeal in behalf of Sparta was suC' 
cessful,^ however, and he was despatched 
to her aid with a force of 4,000 heavy- 
armed tro^is. Conscious of their own 
treacheiy towards their ally, the Spartans 
suspected the fidelity of the Athenians, and 
took the first opportunity to dismiss them. 
This tJiey did abruptly, saying they had 
]io further need of their services. At the 
same time tliey retained the troops fur¬ 
nished by their other allies. The pretext 
was that tlie Athenians, who were noted for 
their skill iu siege operations, had failed to 
take IthomiS. Cimou returned home not 
only unsuccessful, but under the cloud of 
this studied insult which had been put upon 
his country by the state he had so earnestly 
sought to serve. His political iufluence 
was for the time at an end. 

The democratic party now rose into 
power under the leadership of Pericles. 
Peiiclas Avas of noble hirlii, his mother 
being descended from the ]>rinces of Sieyon 
and the Alcniseonidsc, while through his 
father, Xanthippus, lie was connected with 
Pisistratns, whom he is said to have re- 
sernbled in ]>ei'son. He was grave and 
reserved in manner, of noble bearing and 
a strikingly handsome eountenance. He 
kept himself secluded from society, and 
appeared in public only on occasions of 
note, wisely considering that sucli a course 
would increase, rather than diminish, the 
iuterest with which tlie people regarded 
hinn As a military leader, he was inferior 
to PI*her Tbcniistocles or Cimon, but his 


intellectual gifts Avere many, and had been 
carefully trained by constant intcrcourj^e 
Avith Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Zeno and 
other philosophers. He wm a master of 
eloquence, ivhich he had earetnlly studied, 
and is said to have been the fii-st Athenian 
to commit his speeches to writing. 

He promptly took advantage^ of the ill 
success of Cimon at Ithom4 tf) strike a 
decisive blow at the aristocratic party. He 
made some impoiiant changes in the con¬ 
stitution, which weakened the influence of 
the aristocracy and increased the power of 
the commons. As a result of the contro¬ 
versy, Cimon was ostracised, and condemned 
to a ten years’ banishment. 

Pericles Avas thus without a rival at 
Athens. His policy aimed at securing to 
Athens the supremacy by land as well a> 
sea, and was thus an advance upon that of 
Theraistoeles. Eetaining her position n< 
leader in the struggle against Persia, but 
treating this as a secondaiy matter, iie ^ 
directed her main eflbrts to acquiring sucb 
authority and influence in central and 
northern Greece as would make her superior 
to Sparta as a land power. To accomplish 
this he cultivated friendly relations and 
aniauces with such of the Peloponnesian 
states m ivere jealous of Sparta, and took 
advantage of the had feeling caused by the 
insult oiiered to Athens by the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians in dismissing her troops, to urge his 
countrymen to renounce the Spartan alii* 
auce. " Argos had seized the occasion 
offered by the troubles of Sparta to conquer 
Mycenro, Tiiyns, and some neighboring 
toAvns, and with this state thus strtmgtliencd 
Athens made an alliance, and, a little later, 
witii Megai'a. This last alliauce gave 
Athens the control of the passes by Avnieh 
the Peloponnesian army must enter central 
Greece, and also the control of the Criss^u 
Gulf. Naturally this step gave serious 
offence to Sparta. In order to strengthen 
Megara tlie Athenians connected it with its 
port of Nissea by two parallel lines of w^alk 
Avhich they garrisoned with their own 
troops. 

Meanwhile the contest with Pei'sia was 
continued. The fleet of the Confederacy of 
Delos Avatebed the Asiatic shore, and about 
B. c. 460 the revolt of Inarus. in Egypt, 
gave the Greeks an opportunity of weiiken- 
ing Persia in that quarter by aiding tlu’ 
i^ebellion of one of her most important pxw- 
inees. Aid w‘as sent to Egypt; with what 
result has already been i^elated. 
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Corinth, Epidaurus, and iEgiim, alarmed 
by the growth of the * Athenian power, and 
ihe evident subordination of the confederacy 
to the purposes of Athens, endeavored to 
put a stop to what they considered a dan¬ 
gerous ambition. The allies were defeated 
in a naval battle near JEgina. The ^Egin- 
etans lost the best part of their fleet. On 
land the Corinthians were decisively de¬ 
feated, and the power of Athens was 
strengthened by these successes. Sparta 
was still engaged in the siege of Ithonn^, 
and though anxiously desiring to see her 
rival crippled, was obliged to remain a 
spectator of the contest. 

Foreseeing the troubles about to burst 
upon his country, Pericles now caused the 
construction of theLong Walls ” by vyhieh 
Athens was united to its ports of Piraeus 
and Phalerum, The wall from Athens to 
Phalerum was four miles, and^ that to 
Piraeus four and one-half miles in length. 
These gigantic works were the wonder of 
the time, and were the especial pride of 
the Athenians, 

Sparta now resolved to strike a blow at 
Athens in spite of the Helot war. Under 
the pretext of assisting the Dorians, whose 
territory had been invaded by the Phocians, 
she sent a force of 1,500 heavy-armed Spar¬ 
tan troops and 10,000 allies into Doris. 
The Phociaos at once retired, and the 
Spartan army began the execution of the 
real design of the expediti^iu, which was 
the destruetion of the Athenian power in 
Bceotia. Sparta hei-self had united in pun¬ 
ishing Thebes for her alliance with Persia 
in the battle of Platfea. The Spartan army 
now sought to undo this work by rebuild¬ 
ing the walls of Thebes and reducing the 
Boeotian cities to obedience to her. The 
aristocratic party in Athens, which had 
vainly opposed the construction of the Long 
Walls, now invited the Spartans to invade 
Attica, put a stop to this work, and destroy 
I the democratic rule. The Spartans accepted 
the invitation, and took position at Tana- 
o^ra, on the border of Attica. The Athenian 
government, suspecting the design, rapidly 
collected such tr(>ops as could be spared 
from the siege of iEgina, which was still in 
progress, and marched against the Spartans, 
B. a 457. A bloody battle ensued. The 
Thekalians deserted to the Lacedsenioniaus 
in the lieat of the battle, and this defection 
crave them the victory. 'Dieir own^ losses, 
however, prevented tliem from invading At¬ 
tica, ant! they retired into the Peloponnesus. 


Previous to the battle, Cimon, who had 
been strongly suspected of being engaged 
in the treasonable plot of his party, hastened 
to the Athenian camp’ from his place of 
exile, and earnestly begged leavd to fight 
against his country's enemies. His request 
w'as refused, and he withdrew, but first 
charged a large body of his most devoted 
friends, who were in the Athenian ranks, 
to spare no effort to relieve themselves 
from the foul suspicion of treachery. They 
bore themselves so gallantly in the battle 
that they entirely dispelled the suspicions 
wliieli had attached to them and to their 
leader. Upon the return of the army to 
Atliens, Pericles proposed and carried a 
decree revoking Cinion*a banishment. 

The next year, B. c, 456, the Athenians 
marched into Bceotia, and defeating the 
Boeotians at CEuophyta, revoked all the 
Spartans had done and re-established their 
own power, together with a democratic 
form of government. Phocis and Locris 
were soon afterwards added to these acquisi¬ 
tions. In B. c. 455 -®gina was reduced 
and made a tributary ally, and the Long 
Walls were completed. An Athenian fleet 
sailed around the Peloponnesus and burned 
the Lacedmmonian ports of Metlion^ and 
Gythium. Ithom§ had been evacuated by 
the Helots and Messeniaus in the same 
year, and these w^ere settled by the Athenian 
admiral in !Naupactus, u town of the Ozo- 
lian Locrians, near the mouth of the Cor¬ 
inthian Gulf. This expedition also com¬ 
pelled the islands of Zacynthiisand Ceplml- 
lenia to join the Athenian alliance. Athens 
was now the supreme power in central and 
northern Greece and in the Mediterranean. 

Sparta made-no further effort to resist 
the advance of Athens, but in b. c. 452 
concluded a five years' truce with that city. 
Ill the same year Cimon sailed to Cyprus 
to wrest tUut island from the Persians. He 
formed the siege of Citium, after sending a 
part of his fleet to Egypt to assist the re¬ 
volted King Amyrtmus, who still held out 
in the Delta; but he died shortly after ihe 
siege began. The command now devolved 
on Anaxicrates, who, being short of provis¬ 
ions, raised the siege of Citium and sailed 
for Salamis, in the same island, where he 
defeated and destroyed the Phoeniciao and 
Cilician fleet in the service of Persia. This 
success was followed by peace with Persia, 
as has been related in the history of that 
country. . 

I Trouble again arose whli Sparta, riie 
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iniiabiiaut^ of Delphi, of Dorian origin, 
assorted their right to manage the affairs 
of their sacred city without the iiiterference 
of the PhacianSj in whose territory their 
city stood! Sparta intervened in their 
favoiv drove out the Phocians from the 
city, and restored to the Delphians their 
former privileges* Delphi declared itself 
an independent state, and rewarded the 
Spartans for their assistance by granting 
them the right of precedence in consulting 
the oracle* A brazen wolf was erected in 
the city and inscribed w'ith this decree* 
The privilege of obtaiuiug the first response 
from the oracle was of great value, as its 
moral efiect upon tlie religious Greeks was 
all-powerfuL Athens, which had hitherto 
enjoyed it, was unwilling to resign it. The 
Spartans had scarcely left Delphi when 
Pericles marched into it and restored the 
temple to ihe Phociana, who inscribed on 
the brazen wolf a decree confirming Athens 
in her ancient privilege* 

Assured that Sparta would resent this 
action and take up their cause, a uuraher 
of the exiles of Bmotia, who had been 
driven out upon the re-establish men t of the 
Athenian supremacy in their country, 
seized Orchomenus, Chmronea, ami several 
unimportant towns in Boeotia* The more 
hot-headed Athenians clamored for war, 
but Pericles advised Ids countrymen to re¬ 
main quiet for the presejit, as the season 
was unfavorable. With a supreme con¬ 
tempt for their enemies, and in disregard 
of the counsels of Pericles, a thousand 
young Athenians, under Tolniides, marched 
into Boeotia* Cluerooea was taken and 
garrisoned by the Athenians, but as the 
little army was leaving the place it was 
surprised and cutU) pieces by the Boeotians, 
Tolmldes himself being among ihe slain* 
The remaining Athenians were made pris¬ 
oners, In order to secure the return of the 
captives Athens was obliged to restore the 
exiles, evacuate Bceotia, and consent to the 
re-establishment of the oligarchies she had 
overthrown. The rashness of the Athen¬ 
ians had cost them their supremacy in 
Boeotia, which, with the exception of Pla- 
trea, was now to be counted among their 
most determined enemies. Phocis and Lo- 
cris were also lost to Athens, and Eubma 
and Megaru revolted from her. At the 
same time the five yearn' truce between 
Athens and Sparta expired, and the Spar¬ 
tans prepared to avenge the insult put upon 
them at Delphi* Pericles liad set out upon 


an expedition to reduce Euboea, when he 
was recalled by the advance of the Spar¬ 
tans, who marched to the neigliboriiood of 
Eleusis and threatened Athens. Pericles 
is said to have saved the capital by bribing 
the Spartan King Plelstoanax, and Clean- 
drides, bis guardian and counsellor, to 
evacuate the country* Pericles then re¬ 
sumed his Euboeati expedition, and com¬ 
pelled the submission of the island. The 
Athenians gained no further successes, 
however, and, alarmed by the clangei-s 
which threatenctl them, they concluded 
(b, c. 445) a thirty years' truce with Sparta 
and her allies, by which they abandoned all 
their acquisitions in the Peloponnesus and 
consented that Megara should become an 
ally of Sparta* Pericles, whose wisdom 
had been vindicated by the results of the 
war, was now more than ever trusted by 
hk countrymen* 

Under Pericles Atliens reached the height 
of her glory and power. The proudest 
period of her history may be stated as that 
which elapsed between the victory of 
CEnophyta, b* c* 45fi, and the defeat at 
Cheeronea, n. c, 447. After the conclusion 
of the thirty yearn' truce, Pericles put into 
execution a policy which nunie Athens the 
most illustrious city of Greece. Party dis¬ 
putes almost ceased. The aristocratic party 
honored him as one of the most famous 
men their order had ever produced \ be 
won the confidence of llie mercantile class 
by hk protection and eacouragement of 
commerce; and tlie esteem of all classes by 
the interest which he took in, and the ne\s' 
life which he infused into, their respective 
callings* He sought to make Athens the 
most famous and beautiiiil city in the 
\vorId, the centre of art and refinement, and 
the source from which democratic institu¬ 
tions should flow out to all nations. He 
w^as liberally aided by the wonderful genius 
and great liberality of his fellow-citizens, 
and by the enormous resources at hk com¬ 
mand. In the brief period which elapsed 
between the thirty years' truce and the 
beginning of the Peloponnt^ian war, Athens 
became the admiration of the ancient world 
and th e w o n d er of m od ern ti incs* Th e ci ty 
was adorned with noble public buildings* 
The magnificent Parthenon, or Temple of 
Athene, was built ou the Acropoik, from 
the plans of Ictinus and Callicrates* 
ias Buperi 11 tended its erection and adorned 
it with the most beautiful sculptures and 
with a colossal statue of Atheu6, in ivory, 
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forty-ijeven feet in height. The Od^iim, a 
theatre desigtied for miii^ical performauees, 
■\vas built ou the southeastern foot of the 
Acropolis, The reeoustruetioa of the 
Erechtheum, or the aucient temple of 
Atlien^ PoiiaBy was begun, but the Pelopou- 
uesiao war put a stop to the work upou it. 
The Acropolis was adorned with a magnifi- 
ceut eDtrance on the western side, called the 
Propylsea, The city was beautified and the 
arts flourished. A third wall, parallel to 
the Long Walls, was built between Athens 
and Pirieus, thus rendering the communi¬ 
cation with the port more secure. Pir'i 


trammels, became more vigorous. This 
period is adorned with the names of JS&- 
cbylus, the true father of the Greek 
tragedy; and Sopliocles and Euripides, his 
worthy successors. Aj-istophanes made 
comedy famous at Athens; Thucydides and 
Xenophon raised history to its true dignity; 
and Socrates laid the foundations of t!ie 
purest and loftiest philosophy of Greece, 
The great works of Phidias, those noble 
sculptures which are still the models of ar¬ 
tists, belong to this period j and Polygnotas, 
Ajmllodorus, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius 
raised the art of painting to a high degree 
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^us itself was beautified and improved, 
;ipd a new dock and arsenal were con- 
fttnieted. 

Ill order to extend the influence and 
power of Athens a system of colonization 
was begun in the Thracian Cliei'sonese, in 
Naxos, Andros, and even upon the shores 
uf the Euxinc. Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros, 
and the norlhern end ol‘ Euboea were also 
planted with Athenian settlers. 

Under Pericles Athens established her 
true empire, of which her reverses never 
deprived her, an empire of taste and genius, 
which has extended down to the present 
day* Literature, freed from its ancient 


of excellence. The mental activity of this 
period is simiily wonderful. 

The members of the Confederacy of 
Delos had long regarded the course of 
Athens with dissatisfaction and alann. 
That state had used the power and re¬ 
sources of the league to advance her own 
interests, and had made all its members, 
save the islands of Cliios, Samos, and Les¬ 
bos, tributary to her. The revenue of the 
league was 600 talents annually, and this 
comprised more than one-half of the total 
revenue of AthenSi The Athenians justi* 
fled their use of the fund by arguing that 
wliateycr strengthened Atlieiis carried out 
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the objw*t of the league by enabling her to ‘ 
he ill readiness to take the field iu its de¬ 
fence at any inoment. The treasury of the 
league had been removed from Delos to 
Athens, and the members felt tliat they 
were simply paying tribute to tlieir mis- 
tr^, although f^ericles annually laid aside 
a reserve fund for the uses of the confeder¬ 
acy, which sum amounted to 6,000 talents, 
or over $7,000,000, at the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Samos having become involved in a dis¬ 
pute with the Milesians, the latter referred 
the matter to tlie arbitration of Athens. 
Samos was the largest and most important 
of the members of the confederacy which 
were still free, and refused to accept the ar¬ 
bitration. Athens resolved to compel it to 
do so by force. An expedition of forty ships 
was sent against the island under command 
of Pericles, who compelled its submission 
and established a democratic government 
in the island, in place of the oligarchical 
form which had previously existed. Upon 
his departure the Samiiiaus ex|>elled the 
government he had established, restored 
their own systom, and, being joined by By- 
zantiiun, openly rebelled against Athens, 
B. c. 440. The revolt was put dotvn after 
a struggle of nnie months, and Samos and 
Byzantium were severely punished. The 
victory of Athens increased to a marked 
degree the hustinty with which she was 
regarded by a large number of the Greek 
states, and it was clear that the most trifling 
cireumstJiuce would array against her the 
powerful coalition of which Sparta was the 
leading spirit 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE rELOPONNESlAN WAR. 

Corcyra Rebels afratnst Corinth—Athens Assists 
Cbrcyra—Searta^s Demands—Athens Prepares for 
W'ar—Comineacement of the Peloponnesian W^'ar 
—The Ten Years^ War—Tlie Spartans Invade At¬ 
tica—Athens Overcrowded—Wlsdoiu of Pericles 

_Attacks upon iiim^Cleon the Tanner—The 

Plague at Athens—Pericles Vindicated—Death of 
Pericles—Gnef of the Athenians—Destruction of 
PIatsea—Bevolt of Mitytene—Cleon Causes the 
Inhabitants to be Seuteneed to Death—Reversal 
of the Decree—Progress of the AVar—Victory of 
the Athenian Fleet n£ Pylos—Sparta Sues for 
Pg^(j^__cieon Prevents a Settlement—The Tan¬ 
ner's Good Luck—Tie Defeats the Sj>artans at 

Sphaeteri a—Reverses of Athens—Negotiations for 
Death of Cleon and Brasidas—The Peace 
of Nicias—AJcibiades—Argos Submits to Sparta— 
The Sicilian E.xpedition—The Siege of Syracuse 
—Loss of the Athenian Army and Fleet^ou- 
sternation at Athens—The Decelian 

ery of Alcibiades-The Athenmus Rise bupenor 


to their Revei'ses—Fidelity of Samos—Succesfics 
of Alliens in the East—A lei blades Seeks to Ttetuni 
to Athens—Aids his Countr3’^men—Vigorous Ef¬ 
forts of Atlieiis—Persian Policy towaids the 
Greeks—Battle of C^^nossema^—Eeturn of Aleibl¬ 
ades to Athens—Persia Gives more Active Aid 
to Sparta—Lyaander—Downfall of Al cl blades— 
Battle of Argiiiusse—Battle of jEgospotamai—Tint 
Athenian Supremacy Destroyed—Athens Surren¬ 
ders to the Spartans—Tiie Thirty Tyrants—A 
Reign of Terror—Murder of Alcibiades-Lpe^tetiim 
Against the Thirty^—Return of the Exiles uiuk ] 
Thrasybulus— Fall of tlie Thirty—Law andOrdei 
Restored at Athens, 

appreheo??ionf= of the Athenian 
leaders were soon reanzcch A quar- 
i 11 rel having broken otit between Coi- 
inth and its colony of 0?rcyi^a, in 
^ B, 0. 435, Athens interfered in be- 
half of the Corcyrans. Matters soon 
came to a crisis. A congress of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states was held at Sparta, .ami 
this body resolved to make war upon 
Athens, under the leadership of Sparta, 
B. c, 431. Sparta, as the champion of the 
Dorian confederacy, demanded certain con¬ 
cessions of Athens ; among others the ban¬ 
ish inent of Pericles and the abdication by 
Athens of her leadership of the Confederacy 
of Delos. As a matter of coui’se these de¬ 
mands were refused. Athens, though te- 
solvcd not to begin tlie war, prepared tu 
meet it. 

Hostilities were precipitated by the 
treacherous attack of the Thebans upon 
the little city of Platsea, which had re¬ 
mained friendly to Athens. The attack 
was defeated, and the Thebans made priS' 
oners. The Piataeans, with equal treachery, 
massacred their prisoners, and so drew upon 
themselves tlie vengeance of the enemies of 
Atliens. 

All parties now prepared energetical 13" 
for ivar. On the side of Sparta were all the 
Peloponnesian states (except Acliaia and 
Argos) together with Megara, Bmotia, 
Phods, Opnntian Locris, Ambracia, Lruca- 
dia, and Anactoria. Their army was strong 
and well prepared, but tlieir navy was in¬ 
ferior to that of Athens. Still "the allies 
hoped to be able to equip a fleet of 50t> 
galleys, and to secure the assistance of the 
PheBJiielan fleet through an alliance witli 
Persia, The allies of Athens w^erc, on the 
main land, Thessaly and Acarnania, am- 
the cities of Kaupactus and Plattea^ 
these must be added her tributaries on the 
coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor and in 
the Cyclades, and her insular allies, Chius, 
Lesbos, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and, at a later 
period, Cephalleiiia. 
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' The Spartans and their allies assembled 
an army estimated variously at from (> 0,000 
to IOO 3 OOO men, at the isthmus of Corinth* 
The command ^ras assigned to Axehidam- 
nus, Eling of Sparta, who advanced into 
Attica about the middle of Jane, B. c. 43L 

The Pdopomimian War, which thus be¬ 
gan, lasted Iwenty-sevea years, and is usu¬ 
ally divided into three distinct parts: 1 . 
The Ten Years' War; % The Sicilian Ex¬ 
pedition ; 3* The Eeeelian War, It brought 
more misery to Greece than the peniusula 
had ever known* 

I, The Ten Yeari War, b* c, 431-42L 


mCes from, Athena, They laiil waste the 
country in every direction, committing 
their ravagea under tlie eyes of the Atlien- 
ian army within the city, which clamored 
loudly to he let out against them. Pericles 
was not willing to risk an encounter in tlie 
field with his inferior force. His design 
was to draw the enemy out of Attica by 
assailing the Peloponnesus* He pursued 
this policy with &mnes 9 in the face of 
incessant attacks upon his courage and 
patriotism. Conspicuous among the leaders 
of these assaults upon the great statesman 
was Cleon, a noisy demagogue, wdio was 
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Opon the invasion of Attica by the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, the inhabitants of the open 
country and defenceless villages took refuge 
withia the avails of Athens, Tlie city was 
crowded, as w'as also Piraius, The market¬ 
place, the public squares, the space be¬ 
tween the Long Walls—every available foot 
of ground, w^as covered W'itlx huts and tents 
for the temporary accommodation of the 
rural population, 5Ien even dw^elt in casks 
placed against the Long Walls* ^ 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian army, 
after ravaging the fertile Tliriasiaii jilain, 
advanced to Acharme and encamped on 
rising ground within sight of, and seven 


destined to play an important part in the 
affairs of this period. Pericles promptly 
collected a fleet of 100 Athenian and fifty 
Omeyran ships, and sent it to ravage the 
Peloponnesus, w hile a smaller fleet of thirty 
ships was sent to attack Pliocis and Locris* 
Tfiese expeditions were so successful (hat 
the Peloponnesians w’cre obliged to aban¬ 
don Attica after an indecisive campaign of 
three weeks, as they xvere needed for the 
protection of their own country. 

In the spring of b. a 430 tlm Felopoune- 
sians, iiuder Archidamluis, again inv-aded 
Attica, and at the same time the plague 
broke out in Athens, and committed fright- 
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fill ravages among tlie over-crowded popu¬ 
lation. All classes turned against Pericles, 
whose prudent policy, while it was really 
their salvation, was denounced as the cause 
of their woes. Pericles, however, pursued 
his designs with unshaken firmness. He 
knew that on land Athens was no tnatch 
for her enemies, and that to risk a battle 
would be to stake the fate of his country 
upon a single venture. To relieve Attica 
he fitted out another naval expedition, and 
led it in person to ravage the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus, Eeturning to Athens he 
found that the opposition had grown stronger 
and bolder hi lus absence, and that an em¬ 
bassy had even been sent to Sparta to sue 
for peace. The Spartaus had contemptu¬ 
ously dismissed the envoys without a hear¬ 
ing, and this had actually increased tlie 
oppositiou to Pericles. The great statesman 
at once summoned a public assembly, and 
succeeded in persuading his countrymen to 
continue the war, but he did not quiet the ^ 
feeling of dktrust with which the people re¬ 
garded him. Cleon openly charged him 
with embezzling the public funds. His 
enemies hoped by fastening this charge 
upon him to disqualify him ibv the office of 
strategus or general, fie was tried before 
the dicastery on this charge, and sentenced 
to pay a considerable fine. It now' became 
evident to the mass of tlie people that they 
were simjdy lending themselves to an un¬ 
just persecution of their great leader and a 
strong reaction set in In his favor. He was 
re-elected general, and a])pears to have re¬ 
gained the confidence and affiection of his 
countrymen. This tardy justice came too 
late, however. 

The plague had numbered among its vic¬ 
tims many of his most devoted personal and 
political friends. It now swept atvay his 
sister and his two legitimate sons. During 
the funeral ceremonies of the younger son, 
the firmness of Pei'icles gave way, and he 
burst into teal's in the presence of the peo¬ 
ple. His ancient house was now without 
an heir* His only remaining son, the child 
of Aspasia, Avas illegitimate. The Athen¬ 
ians, as a partial atonement for their unjust 
treatment of the father, legitimized this son, 
who bore the name of Pericles. A year 
later, the great leader himself lay upon his 
death-bed. As his^ weeping friends were 
recalling his exploits, he turned to them 
and said : “ What you praise in me is partly 
the result of good fortune, and at all events 
coniiuon to me with many other command¬ 


ers, Wliat I diiefiy pride myself upon, 
you have not noticed—no Atlienian ever 
wore mourning through me,'" He died, s. 
c. 429, the greatest man of Greece. 

Mean wli lie the war went on. In the sec- 
end campaign, B. c, 430, the Peloponnesians 
ravaged all Attica, and even plundered the 
silver-mines of Laurium. Their fleet de¬ 
stroyed the Athenian fishenes, and devas¬ 
tated the island of Zacynthus* The only 
success of the Athenians was the cafiture of 
Potidtea, which surrendered after a blockade 
of two years* It was oecuj)ied hy an Athen¬ 
ian colony of one thousand persoiis. 

In B* c, 429 the Spartans jnarclied against 
Platma, and kid siege to it. The PlaUeans 
endeavored to hold them back by reminding 
them of the solemn oath of the Spartan re¬ 
gent Pausanias after the great victory of 
Plataea, that the little city should be sacred 
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forever IVom invasion. The Spartans re¬ 
plied that they would respect this oath if 
PJatsea would abandon the cause of Alhem, 
and reminded the citizens that they had 
justly incurred the vengeance of the allies 
by tiieir massacre of the Tliehan prisoners. 
The PlataeauB refused to desert their Athen¬ 
ian allies, aud their city was taken after a 
heroic defence of two years* All the in¬ 
habitants were put to death; the city was 
utterly destroyed, and its territory was as¬ 
signed to the Thebans. In b. c. 427 an 
Aiheuiaii squadi'on of twenty ships defeated 
a Spartan fleet of forty-seven ships; and also 
won a second victory over a fresh h])artan 
fleet of seventy-seven vessels. Both engage¬ 
ments occurred in the Corinthian Gulf 
Jn the fourth year of the war Mitylene, 
the capital of the island ot Lesbos, revolted 
from Athens, and, appealing to Sparta fm 
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j>rotection, was received into the Pelopon¬ 
nesian league. A Spartan fleet was sent to 
the assistance of the revolted city in the 
spring of b, c, 427, but the Athenians had 
regained the town before its arrivaL They 
had proceeded to blockade Mitylene imme- 
iliately upon its revoltj and the majority of 
the inhabitants, who preferred the rule of 
Athens to that of their own oligarchs who 
had made the insiiiTection, compelled the 
governor to surrender to the Athenian fleet* 
The city was reoeeupied, and its fate re¬ 
ferred to the people of Athens. Influenced 
by Cleon, the assembly ordered that the 
men of Mitylene should be put to death and 
the women and children reduced to slavery* 
Fearing a reaction from this barbarons 
decision, Cleon caused a galley to be de¬ 
spatched instantly to Lesbos with the orders 
of the assembly* The night brought re¬ 
flection, and next luorniiig the Athenians 
demanded a new assembly, which was 
granted by the strategic though contrary to 
law. The vote of the previous day was re¬ 
considered, and the barbarous decree re¬ 
scinded* A swift galley, manned by a 
picked crew, who were stimulated to the 
greatest exertions by the promise of large 
rewards if they arrived in time, was de¬ 
spatched to Lesbos, with the decree counter¬ 
manding the order for the execution of the 
men of Slitylene. Every nerve was strained, 
the rowers scarcely paused for sleep, and ate 
their food while laboring at the oars* The 
weather was fair, and they j-eached Lesbos 
just as the Athenian commander was pre¬ 
paring'to execute the first order. The city 
was punished by the destruction of its walls, 
and the surrender of its fleet to the Athen¬ 
ians. The oligarchical leaders were put to 
death. 

Corinth now attempted to win over thei 
island of Corcyra from the Athenian alli¬ 
ance by releasing the Corcyran prisoners 
who had been captured in B, C. 432. These 
reaching home brought about a civil war 
which came near resulting in the total ex¬ 
termination of the Corcyran oligarchy. 

The year B. C* 426 was marked by no 
raililary events. Fire and floods agitated 
Greece throughout its whole extent, and 
Athens was again visited with the plague* 
The next year witnessed another invasion 
of Attica by the Spartans under their King 
Agis* They soon withdrew in haste, alarmed 
by tlxe success of the Athenians in establish¬ 
ing a naval station at Pylos, on the coast 
of Messenia, from winch they were endeavor¬ 


ing to excite a revolt of the Helot p)piila- 
tion. The Spartan army at once marched 
against Pylos, which was held by a small 
Athenian force commanded by Demosthenes. 
Two assaults were repulsed by the little 
garrison, and a third was prevented by the 
prompt arrival of an Athenian fleet. The 
Athenian admiral the next day attacked 
the Spartans in the harbor of Pylos, and 
inflicted a severe defeat upon them. The 
Peloponnesians lost several of their ships, 
and only saved the remainder by beaching 
them. The Athenian fleet now blockaded 
the island of Sphacteria, in which the 
flower of the Spartan army had been posted* 
So great was the danger which thus threat¬ 
ened these troops, many of whom were 
native Spartans of the highest rank, that 
the ephoi^, having come to Pylos, and 
having examined the situation for them¬ 
selves, saw no hope of rescuing them but by 
making peace. An armistice was arranged 
at Pylos, and an embassy despatched to 
Athens to sue for peace. 

The Athenians were greatly elated at 
beholding the proud Spartans as suppli¬ 
cants for peace* The wiser citizens hoped 
that a settlement of the dispute might now 
be peacefully arranged; and such would 
have been the result had not the demagogue 
Cleon induced his countrymen to insist upon 
conditions which the Spartans rejected mih 
indignation. Hostilities were renewed* 
Demosthenes, fearing that the wintry 
weather which was now approaching would 
compel him to raise the blockade of the 
island of Sphacteria, and thus allow the 
Spartans to escape to tlie mainland, re¬ 
solved to make an immediate attack, but 
regarding his force m too weak to attempt 
it, sent to Athens explaining liis plan and 
asking for reinforcements. The assembly, 
dishcarteiied by this report, accused Cleon 
of having caused it to lose the opportunity 
for securiug an honoral>le peace* The noisy 
Cleon retorted by declaring that the messen¬ 
gers of Demosthenes had not stated the 
facts of the case truly. Driven from this 
plea, he began to accuse the commanders 
of iucompeteiice, and declared that if he 
were Strategus he would take the island at 
once* Nicias, his political opponent, asked 
sarcastically, ^'AVhy donT you go then?'* 
The assembly, which had burst into a fit of 
laughter at the boast of Cleon, the tanner, 
now took up the words of Kicias, and in¬ 
sisted that Cleon should take the command 
at Pylos, and make good his boast. After 
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vainly trying to excuse himself from accept¬ 
ing so dangerous au honor, he agreed to 
iindcrfcake the task. Decliuiug a reinforce¬ 
ment of Athenian troops, and taking with , 
him only a small force of auxiliaries^ he 
sailed from Atliens, promising to take the 
island within twenty daj^, and either ex¬ 
terminate tlie Spartan forcej or bring them 
in chains to Athens. Reaching Pylos, 
where Deinoatheues had made eveiy prepar¬ 
ation for the attack, and wai only awaiting 
reinforcemeuts^ Cleon assumed the com* 
mand. By a combination of most singu¬ 
larly fortunate accidents, Cleon’s attack 
was encceesfuL The island of Sphacteria 
was taken, and all its defenders who sur¬ 
vived were made prisoners. The hat'hor of 
Fylos was strongly fortified and garrisoned 
by Messenian troops and made a base for 
future operations against Sparta. Cleon 
and Demosthenes sailed for Athens with 
their prisoners, retuniiug within the twenty ^ 
days. Having thus gained one of the most 
important victories of the war, Cleoif s in¬ 
fluence at home was greatly increased, a 
result due entirely to his own aceklenta] 
good fortune and tlie prudence of Demos¬ 
thenes. The possessiou of the Spartan 
prisoners enabled the Athenians to exercise 
a constant restraint over the movements of 
tlieir enemy, and to prevent the invasion 
of their territory by threatening to put their 
prisoners to death. The Spartans, sensible 
of the disadvantage under which they now 
labored, repeatedly made overtures of peace, 
to all of which "the Athenians turned a 
deaf ear. 

The eighth year of the war-, B. C. 424, 
opened most encouragingly for the Athen¬ 
ians. Thus far the results of the war were 
largely in their favor. In the early part 
of the year their prospects were still more 
improved by the conquest of the island of 
Cythera by Nicias, who placed Athenian 
garrisons in its two principal towns ; after 
which he ravaged the coast of Laconia, and 
captured the town of Thyrea, in which the 
^Eginatans had been settled by the Spartans 
after the loss of tlieir island. All the sur- 
vivmg natives of iE^^ina were barbarously 
put to death by the Athenians. 

The Athenians were so greatly elated by 
their successes that they undeTtook to re¬ 
gain all the territory they had held previ¬ 
ous to the thirty years’ truce. They won 
some trifling successes in Megara, but were 
totally defeated in Bceotia. About the same 
time the Thracian dependencies were partly 
17 


conquered and partly won over to the Pe¬ 
loponnesian alliance by the Spartan com- 
majider Brasidas. He also subdued the 
most eastern of the Chalcidian peninsulas, 
Athens was now sorely disheartened, and 
the Spartans were eager to recover their 
relatives taken captive at Sphacteria, who 
^vere held by the Athenians* Both parties 
being anxiotia for peace, a year’s truce was 
concluded, b, c. 423, and negotiations for a 
permanent peace were begun* They were 
interrupted a few days later by thfe revolt 
of the town of Scion4, which went over to 
Brasidas. As the truce had forbidden any 
change in the situation of aifairs, the Athen¬ 
ians demanded the restoration of the town* 
Brasidas refused to comply with the de¬ 
mand, and at the instigation of Cleon, an 
expethtion was despatched under his com¬ 
mand to retake Scion6 and put the inhabi¬ 
tants to death. He took the towns of To- 
ron6 and Galepsus, and was advancing upon 
Amphipolia, when he found his progress 
barred by Brasidas, A severe battle en¬ 
sued, in which the Athenians were defeated* 
Cleon was slain, and his country was thus 
relieved of his pernicious influence, Brasi¬ 
das was mortally wounded. 

The deaths of Cleon and Brasidas ren 
moved the prhicipal obstacles to a geacral 
peace, and in the spring of b. a 421 a treaty 
was concluded between Athens and Sparta, 
establishing a peace for fifty years. This 
treaty is known as the “Peace of Nicias.” 
Some of the Spartan allies complained that 
Sparta had sacrificed their interests info^^der 
to carry out her own plans. These with¬ 
drew from the Peloponnesian league, and 
formed a confederacy under the leader¬ 

ship of Argos, Athens immediately con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinea for a hundred years, u* c. 420* 
The Athenians had been led to this step 
by the efforts of Alcibiades, who had at first 
been friendly to Sparta, but had been 
changed into a bitter enemy of that country 
by the contempt with which the Spartans 
had met his advances. He was one of the 
moat accomplished of the Grecian leaders, 
possessed of great abilities, but utterly with¬ 
out principle, and a man of dissolute habits* 
Upon the death of Cleon he became the 
leader of the popular party, not from sym¬ 
pathy with the cause of the people, but as 
a means of furthering his own ambition* 
The disputes between Sparta and Argos 
soon culminated in war, and Agis, the Spar¬ 
tan king, won the important victory of 
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Mantines, b. c. 418. This defeat strength¬ 
ened the oligarchical party at Argos, which 
overthrew the government, repudiated the 
Athenian alliance, and made a treaty with 
Sparta* The people succeeded in'expelling 
this party finally, and applied to Athens for 
aid. An Athenian fleet and army were de¬ 
spatched to help them, under the comniaiid 
of Alciblades. Nothing decisive resulted 
from this expedition. The peace between 
Athens and Sparta continued to be nomi¬ 
nally observed. All this while the Athen¬ 
ian garrison at Pylos was committing rav¬ 
ages in Laconia, while the Spartans in re¬ 
taliation sent out privateers to prey upon 
Athenian conimerce, 

II. The Swilian E^epediiion^ b. g. 415- 
413. About B. c. 416 the quarrels of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily revived the great 
struggle between tbe Ionian and the Dorian 
races. The citi^ of Egesta and Selinua 
having become involved in a quarrel, the 
former appealed to Athens for aid, which 
granted, tbe Egestans having deceived 
the Athenians as to their ability to bear 
their share of the expeuses of the war. A 
fleet was despatched to Ege^sta under the 
command of Nieias, Alcibiades, and Laraa- 
jplius, B. c, 415. Alcibiades bad been pub- 
liclv accused of sacrilege, and was suflered 
to depart with this accusation hanging over 
him. Upon reaching the coast of Sicily 
the Athenian commanders learned the de¬ 
ception that bad been practised upon their 
countrymen by the Egestans, and were at 
a los%, what course to pursue. Each one 
sugg^ted a different plan. That of Alcibi- 
ades was adopted, however, namely, to se¬ 
cure new allies among the Greek cities of 
Sicily, and with their aid to attack both 
Selinus and Syracuse. It was the least 
promising plan of the three. Tbe expedi¬ 
tion proceeded to the coast of Sicily, took 
Cataiia, and made it the base of the opera¬ 
tions designed against Syracuse. Aleibiadea 
was now recalled to Athens to answer to the 
charge of sacrilege, but instead of proceed¬ 
ing to Athena escaped to Italy, from which 
he passed over to Sparta and betrayed the 
plans of his countrymen. The operations 
of Nicias against Syracuse were not success¬ 
ful, and he went into winter quarters at 
Naxos, The winter was spent by the Syrar 
cusans in strengthening the fortifications of 
their city. 

In the spring of b, c. 414 the Athenians be¬ 
gan the siege of Syracuse, and at first gained 
such advantages that the capture of the city 
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must have ensued had Nicias, the Athenian 
coinmander, acted with vigor and decision. 
His b^i^tion gave tbe SjTacusana time to 
receive aid from the Peloponnesian confed¬ 
eracy. Gyiippus, the Spartan admiral, a 
brave and active commander, reached Sicilv, 
and a^embling an army from tbe Dorian 
cities of the island, tlirew himself into Syra¬ 
cuse with this force. By hia energetic move¬ 
ments he.infused new spirit into the Syra¬ 
cusans, and the tide at once turned. The 
Athenian investment was broken, and about 
the same time Gylippus was reinforced by 
a squadron of thirty Peloponnesian ships, 
and the cities of Sicily, which until now had 
remained neutral, embraced tlie cause of 
Syracuse. Nicias was obliged to abandon 
the attempt to blockade Syracuse. He 
therefore occupied the peninsula of Plem- 
myrium, where be formed a naval station. 
His prospects of success were so poor that 
he wrote to Athens for reinforcements, and 
asked to be recalled. 

Matters were veiy bad at Athena. The 
Spartans bad invaded Attica in the spring 
of tbe year (b. c. 413) and had established 
a permanent camp at Decelea, on the ridge 
of Mount Parnes, about fourteen miles from 
the capital and overlooking the Athenian 
plain. Provisions were scarce, and the reve¬ 
nue almost exhausted. Nevertheless the 
A.thenian3 refused to recall Nicias, and sent 
him a reinforcement of seventy-five ships 
under Demosthenes and Eurymedon. This 
squadron arrived in time to rescue Nicias 
from a perilous position in the great harbor 
to which lie had been driven by Gylippus. 
Finding it impossible to restore mattem to 
a favorable footing, Demosthenes advised 
Nicias to abandon the attempt upon Syra¬ 
cuse, and return home and drive the Spar¬ 
tans from Attica, but the latter was not 
willing to return to Greece with the disgrace 
of a failure resting upon him. He con¬ 
sented to retire to Catana, a less dangerous 
position, but delayed his movement so long 
that the Syracusans were informed of it. 
and attacked him at once. The Athenian 
fleet was defeated, but the army repulsed 
the attack upon it. The Syracusans then 
endeavored to cut off the retreat of tbe 
Athenians by closing the mouth of the great 
harbor with a line of ships which they 
moored across it. In the attempt to break 
through this barrier, the Athenians were 
defeated with the loss of half their fleet. 
The disheartened crews refused to renew the 
attempt The Athenian army was still 
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40y000 strong, and it was resolved to abandon 
tbe fleet and retreat by land to some friendly 
cityj from whicb they could take shipping 
back to Greece. Nicias delayed the attempt 
until the favorable moment had passed, and 
in the effort to escape the army was defeated, 
scatteredj and forced to surrender. Both 
Nicias and Demosthenes were made prison- 
ers. Being condemned to death in spite of 
the efforts of Gylippus and the Syraonsan 
commander Hermoerates to save them, they 
were rescued by those commanders from 
the indignity of a public execution by be¬ 
ing secretly furnished with the means of 
ending their own lives. The other captives, 
after undergoing many hardships, were sold 
into slavery. 

IIL The DeesUan War^ mid the Decline 
of c. 413-404. The news of the 

fate of the Sicilian expedition was received 
at Athena with the wildest grief and alarm. 
It is said to have been communicated by a 
stranger in a barber's shop in the Piraeus, 
The story was so terrible and appeared so 
incredible, that the man was put to the tor¬ 
ture as an impostor and spreader of false 
news. It was eonfirmed at length by the 
arrival of fugitives from the scene of the 
disaster, and Athens found herself face to 
face with the greatest calamity she had ever 
suffered* The private grief of the citizens 
for the loss of relatives and friends was 
mingled with a general alarm for the safety 
of the state. The Spartan post at Decelea 
was a source of incessant annoyance to 
Athens. It was a constant menace to the 
city, aud kept the garrison always on duty. 
To* add to the gravity of the situation, the 
allies of Athens now began to desert her, 
Alcibiades was busy stirring up revolts in 
Chios, Lesbos, and Euboea, which applied 
to Sparta for aid, and Sparta basely entered 
into a treaty of alliance with Persia, the 
great enemy of Grecian liberty, to crush 
Athens and restore the Persian authority 
over all the countries to which it had for¬ 
merly extended, including the islands of the 
^gean, and Thessaly and Bceotia. Persian 
gold, which was freely expended in her be¬ 
half, enabled Sparta to maintain a fleet su¬ 
perior to tliat of Athens, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian navy was largely reinforced by the 
addition of the powerful Sicilian contin- 
gent. 

Recovering from their first alarm, the 
Athenians addressed themselves cheerfully 
to the task of repairing their losses. The 
most rigid economy was introduced into the 


public ser\’ie 0 , and a new fleet was ordered 
to be constructed without delay. The gar¬ 
rison lately established on the Laconian 
coast was recalled, and the promontory of 
Sunium was fortified, in order to secure the 
coraraunication with Euboea, from which 
island the Athenians drew the greater part 
of their provisions. 

Of all the dependencies of Athens, Sa¬ 
mos alone remained faithful. Warned by 
the revolution in Chios, the Samians rose 
against their oligarchical government, slew 
a number of that party, banished the rest, 
and instituted a democratic government. 
Athens at once acknowledged Samos as an 
equal and independent ally. The reserve 
fund of one thousand talents, which had 
been set aside by Pericles to meet the needs 
of an actual invasion, had until now re¬ 
mained imtonched, being guarded by the 
penalty of death which had been denounced 
against any one who should venture,to use 
it until the emergency for which it had been 
provided should have arisen. The Irws 
guarding it were now repealed, and the 
fund was applied to the construction and 
equipment of the fleet, which, when com- 
i pleted, sailed at once against Cliios. 

The war was now transferred to the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean and to 
Asia Minor, The task which devolved 
upon Athens was not only to defeat the 
coalition against her, but to reduce her re¬ 
volted provinces to obedience. In the first 
campaign which ensued Athens seemed to 
have recovered from her losses in Sicily. 
Lesbos and Clazomcnae were recovered, and 
the Chians were defeated and their territory 
laid waste. Samos was made the bead- 
quarters of the Athenian fleet, and re¬ 
mained their base of operations during the 
rest of the war. A battle was fought near 
Miletus in Asia Minor, in which the Spar¬ 
tans themselves were defeated. The won¬ 
derful elasticity with which Athens rose 
superior to her misfortunes, and the courage, 
patience and patriotism of her people, 
which lifted her out of her adversity and 
placed her on a footing which made the 
issue of the war doubtful once more, 
merited and have eoinmanded the admira¬ 
tion of succeeding ages. 

Much of this success was due to the 
genius of Alcibiades, who, influenced by bis 
desire to regain his lost place in Athens, 
had applied himself to the task of detaching 
Persia from the Spartan alliance. He 
moved adroitly, and succeeded in persuad-- 
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ing the satrap Ti^apheriies that it vsm not 
to the interest of Persia to permit either 
Athens or Sparta to conquer in this war, 
but that her true policy lay in allowing 
them to exhaust each other, and then to 
seize the domimons of both when they had 
become too weak to resist her. Iiifluencerl 
by this advice, which was sound, the Per¬ 
sian satrap held back at the moment when 
a vigorous support given to Sparta would 
have enabled her to bring the war to a 
close. He succeeded in overcoming the 
impatience of the Spartan commandei'S by 


and feared the people. Believing that 
their only hope of success in the war lay in 
the assistance of Persia, the Athenians re¬ 
luctantly accepted these hard terms, and 
abolished their democratic govei'nmeut. 
A Council of Four Hundred, chiefly self- 
ap|^>oiDted, seized the adminktratiou of 
aflairs* It soou became apparent that Al- 
cibiades had simply duped his countrvmtn, 
and the four hundred were overthrown, and 
the republic was restored. This i'evoluti«,>n 
had been hastened by the defectiim of tlie 
island of Euboea to tlie Spartans, b, v. 411. 
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liberal bribes. Sparta had also begun to 
be ashamed of her unnatural alliance with 
the ancient enemy of Greece. 

Alcibiades exerted himself to mden the 
breach which had thus opened between 
Persia and Sparta. He succeeded in dup - 1 
ing the Athenian commanders at Samos 
into the belief that his influence with Tissa- 
phernes was strong enough to draw him 
into an alliance wdth Athens, and offered to 
effect this result on condition of his being 
allowed to return to Athens and regain his 
former position. He stipulated that the ; 
republic should be overthrown, and an oli- j 
garchy set up in its place, as he both hated ! 


The Athenians were obliged to put fuvlh 
every energy to maintain their national 
existence. Their losses during the war had 
so seriously crippled them that they ^vere 
compelled to conduct a mainly defensive 
struggle, and the Persian policy of aiding 
the state which needed it most prevented 
them from reaping any of the advantages 
of their successes. 

The Persian policy did not please tin* 
Spartans any more than the Athenians 
Mindarus, the Spartau commander in Asia 
: Minor, left Miletus in disgust and sailed 
1 for the Hellespoiit, where he hoped to find 
! the other satrap more active in liis supporL 
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He was fallowed hy tin Atlienian fleet of 
inferior force, under Thrat^ylnilus, and w^as 
defeated iu an eiigagciiieiU in the strait 
between Bestos and Abydos* The Spartan 
adiairal now endeavored to rejom the allied 
fleet at Euboea, but his vessels were lost in 
a storm off Mount Athos* Mindarus liiin- 
self escaped. The Athenians followed up 
their advantage by capturing Cyzieus, 
which had revolted from thein. A month 
or two later a great battle was fought be^ 
tween the Athenian and Peloponnesian 
fleets at Cyiiossema, off Abyclos, aud ivas 
decided in lavor of the ibrmer by the timely 


Mindarus, with the Spartan fleet, assisted 
by a Persian army, under the Satrap Pliar* 
nabazus, now undertook the siege of Cyzh 
CUB, and the Athenians decided to relieve 
it, A fierce battle ensued, in which the 
Peloponn^iau fleet was driven ashore, 
where the Persians, under Pharnabazus, en* 
deavored to defend the ships, Alcibiades 
landed at the head of his men aud routed 
the Persians, while the Athenians attacked 
the fleet drawn up on the shore, JMindarus 
was slain and the whole Peloponnesian 
fleet captured, except the Syracusan ships, 
which were burned by their commander. 
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arrival of Alcibiades with a squadron of 
eighteen ships from Samos, b* c, 410, 

The w'ily Athenian had lost the confi- 
ilence of his Peraian friends. The Persian 
king was not satisfied wdfli the policy he 
]iad advised, and had ordered Tissaphernes 
to give active aid to Sparta, One of the 
first acts of the satrap was to arrest Alcibi- 
ades and iinprison him at Sardis, At the 
end of a month lie made his escape, reached 
Clazouien^e, and, determining to risk eveiy- 
thing in an effort to secure his recall to 
Athens, raised a force of eighteen galleys at 
Samos, and joined the Athenian fleet just 
in time to decide the victory in their favor. 


To this great victory no one had cop’ 
tributed more than Alcibiades, By their 
success the Athenians became once more 
masters of the Propontis arid the trade oi the 
Euxine, Supplies of grain were collected 
in the Euxine and sent to Athens, to the 
great disappointment of the Spartans at 
Eeeelea, who had hoped to starve the city 
into submission* ^ 

In B, C, 409 the Athenians gamed stiti 
greater successes* Chaieedon surrendered 
to them in spite of the efforts of Pharnaba- 
zus to save it, and Alcibiades took Selym- 
bria. In b* C, 408 Byzantium surrendered 
to him* 
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The great services of Alcibiades had! 
DOW gone far to atone for his past mis- 
conductj and in b, c. 407 he ventured to 
return to Athens* He met with an en¬ 
thusiastic welcome from the whole popula- 
tioHj the senate reversed his sentence, the 
curiae was removed from him, and as he 
eeemed the only leader capable of restoring 
to Athens her lost power and glory, he was 
made general, with unlimited powers, and 
was given command of a force of 100 gal¬ 
leys, 1,500 heavy-armed troops, and 500 
cavalry* Alcibiades, with characteristic 
levity, believed that he had regained the 
affection and confidence of his eonntiymen, 
and seemed blind to the fact that the 
Athenians were simply according him a 
new trial, and that he had many influential 
enemies at Athens, who still doubted him* 
Meanwhile the execution of the Persian 
plans had fallen into more vigorous hands, 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius IL, the 
reigning King of Persia, was made satrap 
of the Asia Slinor provinces* He was a 
man of genuine ability, and of unbounded 
ambition* As a means of furthering his 
own schemes he resolved to give a cordial 
aid to Sparta in her efforts to crush Athens, 
At the same time the command of the 
Spartan fleet was given to Lysander, one 
of the ablest men Ins country ever pro¬ 
duced* These two personages conceived a 
marked respect for each other’s abilities, 
and agreed upon a hearty and vigorous co¬ 
operation, Cyrus reached Sardis in the 
spring of B, c* 407, and in September of the 
same year Alcibiades sailed from Athens to 
Andros, which was held by a Lacedaemo¬ 
nian force. Finding the resistance oflered 
greater than he had expected, Alcibiades 
left Conon with twenty ships to continue the 
siege, and with the rest of his fleet sailed 
for Samos* Here for the first time he 
learned that Persia had become tlie open 
enemy of Athens. Being short of ftinds he 
attempted to raise money by levying a 
oontribution upon an unoffending 

dependency of Athens* His demand was 
refused, and in revenge he ravaged the 
territory of that city, which lodged a 
formal complaint against him at Athens, 
While engaged in this attempt his fleet, 
which he had left in command of his pilot, 
Antiochus, was defeated by the Pelopon¬ 
nesians off Notium, with the loss of fifteen 
ships* Antiochus was himself slain. The 
conduct of Alcibiades was dissolute and! 
profligate on shore, and his mes began tdl 


j show signs of grave disaffection. Besides, 
though in command of a splendid force, he 
had spent three months in idleness. These 
things showed to the Athenians that Alcibi¬ 
ades had not changed his character, nor pro¬ 
fited by his adversity* A few yeai^s of success 
had revived his old traits* He was accord¬ 
ingly removed from his command, and re* 
laced by ten generals, with Conon at theii^ 
ead. About the same time the command 
of the Spartan fleet was transferred to Oal- 
licratidas, who, in spite of the efforts of 
Lysander to hamper him and thus secure 
his own reappointment to the command, 
showed such energy and self-reliance, and 
such indifference to the Persian alliance* 
that Gyrus, who had resented his appoint¬ 
ment over Lysander, came to his aid with 
an abundant supply of money. Previous 
to this action of Cyms, Callicratidas liad 
proved his ability by attacking the Athen¬ 
ian fleet in the harbor of Mitylene, and 
defeating it with the loss of thirty ships. 
The remaining forty were saved by beiug 
hauled ashore under the walls of the town. 
The Spartan admiral then blockaded the 
harbor of Mitylene by sea and laud. 

When the situation of Conon became 
known at Athens, great efforts were made 
to aid him, A fleet was immediately fitted 
out and despatcJied to Samos, where it was 
joined by the allies, and its strength in¬ 
creased to 150 sail, after which it proceeded 
to the relief of Mitylene, Upon the ap¬ 
proach of the Athenian fleet Callicratidas 
detached fifty ships to continue the block¬ 
ade, and with tlie remainder of bis force 
advanced to meet the enemy* The hostile 
fleets encountered each other off the island 
of Arginusse, near the southeastern cape of 
Lesbos, and a severe battle ensued. The 
remit was doubtful until Callieratidas fell 
into the sea and was drowned* The Spar¬ 
tans, deprived of their leader, were defeated 
with the loss of seventy-seven ships. Their 
squadron at iilitylene at once took flight, 
and Conon was able to leave the harbor 
and join his friends. The united Atheimn 
fleet then sailed for Samos. 

At the beginning of u. c, 405 Lysander 
was again given the command of the Spai’ 
tan fleet. Being inferior in force to the 
Athenians, he avoided an engagement, and 
eluding the enemy’s fleet, crossed the^geaji 
to the coast of Attica, where he had a con¬ 
ference with Agis. The result of this con¬ 
ference was the departure of the Spartan 
fleet for the Hellespont, which their adver- 
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gary had left unguarded. Lyaander took 
position at Abydos, 

The Athenians were at this time ravag¬ 
ing Otios, They were withdrawn from 
tlm work by the news of Lysander’s pres¬ 
ence in the Hellespont and of the com¬ 
mencement of the siege of Lampsacus. 
They at once moved their fleet to the 
Heilespontj but arrived too late to save 
Lampsacus* They took position at ^gos- 
potaini, or the ^-Goat’s Riverj” on the 
northern side of the channel, with the in¬ 
tention of bringing the Spartans to battle. 
The Spartans were well supplied with pro¬ 
visions and occupied a strong position, and 
the delay w’as in tixeir favor. The Athen¬ 
ians, on the other hand, held a wretched 
position—^a mere sand-beach, distant from 
Sestoa, whence they drew their supplies, 
and without anything to recommend it. 
The sailors were obliged to go ashore to 
get their meals, and the discipline of the 
fleet was relaxed to an alarming extent. 
Aloibiades, who, since his dismissal, bad 
been residing in bis castle in the vicinity, 
saw the danger to which his countrymen 
exposed themselves by retaining this posi¬ 
tion, and advised their leaders to move to 
Sestros, where they would be more secure. 
His advice was received with insults. 
There is a reasonable ground for the suspi¬ 
cion that some of the Athenian commanders 
had been bribed by Cyrus to bring about 
the state of affairs w^hich now existed, 
Lysander was aware of the lax discipline 
of his enemies, and while declining battle, 
was on the alert to profit by some of their 
errors. Ou the fifth day after the arrival 
of the Athenian fleet he seized the oppor¬ 
tunity oftered him by the absence of tlie 
Athenian seamen, who had gone ashore and 
were scattered over the country, to cross 
tlie strait with bis entire force and attack 
the enemy's ships. He found the entire 
Athenian fleet, with the exception of eight 
or ten galleys, deserted and defencel^. 
He seized them without striking a blow and 
carried them oflT. Only eight or ten gal¬ 
leys, including the flag-ship, commanded by 
ConoD, succeeded in escaping. Conon was 
afraid to return to Athens, and took refuge 
in Cyprus. The Spartans now held the 
Athenian fleet and four or five thousand 
prisoners. The latter they i>at to death in 
retaliation for the cmelty with which the 
Athenians had lately treated their captives. 
The Spartan success at JEgospotami was 
the death-blow of the Athenian empire; all 


the Athenian possessions fell into the hands 
of the victors; the democratic governments 
were overthrown, and oligarchical estab¬ 
lishments were set up in their place, con¬ 
sisting of ten citizens, at whose head was a 
Spartan officer called a hormost. 

The news of this crushing disaster reached 
Athens in the night* The citizens, roused 
from their slumbers by the fearful tidings, 
slept no more that night. The situation of 
the city was desperate in the extreme. 
The sources from which the Athenians 
drew tlieir provisions were now in the 
hands of Spartans, and the city could be 
easily starved into submission, even if the 
enemy did not attack it. The Public 
Assembly met the next morniug, and it 
was agreed to overlook all crimes except 
the most serious, and release the prisoners 
to enable them to take part in the public 
defence. All debtors were released on the 
same condition, and the citizens, assembled 
in the Acropolis, swore a solemn oath of 
mutual forgiveness and harmony. Although 
the result was evident to all, no one spoke 
of yielding. 

The battle of JEgospotami took place in 
September, b. c. 405, but Lysander, who 
had spent the intervening time in reducing 
the Athenian dependencies and establishing 
oligarchical governments in them, did not 
appear in Athenian waters until November, 
when he reached -^Egina with a fleet of 150 
sail, and proceeded to ravage Salamis and 
blockade Piraeus. At the same time tlie 
Peloponnesian army advanceti into Attica 
and encamped in the groves of tlie Aca¬ 
demia, at the gates of Athens. 

The fall of the city was only a question 
of time, for famine had already made its 
appearance within the walls; but the spirit 
of the Atheniaiis was unsubdued. They 
offered to capitulate upon condition of le- 
tahiing their Long Walla and the port of 
Pii'iBus. The Spartan ephors rejected their 
concUtions and insisted that the Long Walls 
should be destroyed for a distance of ten 
stadia at least* The senator Archestratus 
proposed to accept the Spartan terms, and 
was imprisoned by the indignant citizens 
for his proposal, though many of them were 
actually dying with hunger. At last 
amenes, formerly one of the Four Hundred, 
who pretended to have great influence with 
Lysander, offered to ascertain his real in¬ 
tentions respecting Athens. He _ wasted 
three months—three months of terrible suf- 
iering to hk countrymen—and at last re- 
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turned to Athens with the answer that the 
ephors alone had the power to make peace. 
Upon his return to the city the suffering 
from the famine had become so great that 
he was sent back to conclude a peace on the 
best terms that could be obtained. A 
council of the allies was held at Sparta to 
decide the fate of Athens. The Thebans 
hnd Corinthians urged that the city should 
be destroyed^ its name obliterated, and the 
entire popuiatioii sold into slavery. The 
Spartans now exhibited the only generosity 
that ever marked their history. They de¬ 
clared with a magnanimity which is suspi¬ 
cious, to say the least, that they would 
never consent to annihilate or enslave a city 
wliieh had rendered such eminent servic^ 
to Greece. The truth is most probably 
this: they wislied to secure in Athens a 
useful dependency. The terms finally 
agreed upon were that the Long "Walls and 
fbrtific-ations of Piraeus should be destroyed; 
that the Athenians should relinquish all 
their foreign possessions and confine them¬ 
selves to their own territory; and that they 
should surrender all that remained of their 
navy, readmit all their exile?, and become’ 
allies of Sparta. So reduced were the 
Athenians by the famine that they eagerly 
accepted these terms, and about the middle 
of March, b. c. 404, Lysander took formal 
possession of Pirseus and the Sj^artau army 
entered Athens, Lysander at once set to 
work to execute the terms of the treaty. 
All the Athenian ships but twelve were 
carn'ed away, the Jbitifications of Piraeus, 
the docks, arsenals, ships ou the stocks, and 
the Long Walls were demolished. The 
work was peribrmed amidst the rejaicings 
of the Peloponnesians, who made it the 
occasion of a festival which was a needless 
insult to the vanquished. 

Thus fell the Athenian empire, twenty- 
seven yeai-s after the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and seventy'three yeai-s 
after the formation of the Confederacy of 
Delos. The Spartans, in aDiance with 
Persia, were now supreme in Greece. Free 
governments were everywhere destroyed 
an d oligarchies set up in their stead. A thens 
was given a genuinely Spartan constitution, 
v'hich was framed by a provisional govern¬ 
ment of five ephors presided over by Ly¬ 
sander. Lysander caused these to intrust 
the government to thirty officers, who are 
known in history ass the Thirty Tyrants.” 
At their head was Critias, who hud been 
banished by a vote of the people, and who 


had been permitted to return by the terim 
of the surrender. He now used his power 
to take vengeance u|>on his enemies. He 
caused the best and noblest citizens to be 
put to death, and inaugurated a reign of 
terror in Athens. A more moderate paxty, 
under Theraraenes, endeavored to stop this 
violence by causing the selection from the 
friends of the Thirty of 3,000 citizens, whose 
assent was required in all important pro* 
ceedings. The only result of this measurr 
was to exempt these 3,000 citizens from the 
illegal acts of the Thirty; all the rest of the 
Athenians were placed without the pale of 
the law and might be put to deatli at the 
pleasure of the tyrants. A list of suspected 
citizens and intended victims wjis now 
made, and to this list any one belonging to 
the ruling party might add the name of an 
enemy. As the estate of the victim went to 
his informer, the blow fell first upon the 
rich, and the persecution thus lost its polit¬ 
ical character and became an effort to 
secure plunder. Therameu^ being urged 
to destroy a prominent alien resident and 
enrich himself with his wealth, indiguanfcly 
refused. He was denounced as a public 
enemy by Critias, dragged from the altar in 
the senate house where he had sought sanc¬ 
tuary, and compelled to drink the fatal 
hemlock. Thus released from all restraint, 
Critias and Ms party indulged their cruelty 
unsparingly. 

One of the victims of Sparta was jUci- 
biades, who had been allowed by the Per¬ 
sians to retire into Phrygia after the battle 
at ACgospotami. Orders were sent fi'om 
Sjjarta to put him to deatlu His house 
was surrounded by the Persians and set ou 
fire, and he was slain by the an^ows and 
javelins of his assailants, who shrank from 
nieeiiug him face to face. 

Meanwhile the cruelties of the Thirty had 
aroused a strong reaction in Greece against 
them and against Lysander, whose tools 
they were. The Thebaua and Corinthians 
had come to regard the Thirty as the willing 
instruments of promoting the ambition of 
the Spartans, whom they now saw aimed at 
being the masters mther than the liberators 
of Greece. A number of vhe Athenian 
exiles who had taken refuge in Bceotia now 
returned, under the leadership of Thrasy- 
bulus, accompanied by some Theban citi¬ 
zens, and seized the frontier fortress of 
Phyl4. The Thirty, at the head of the 
S]>ar£an garrison and the Three Thousand, 
marched out to attack them, but were de- 
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ftated* The Thirty, conscious that their 
flowniall wiis close at hand, seized 8alamis 
and Eleiisis aa places of refuge, removed 
their inhabitants, and garrisoned them with 
their own adherents* Cridas then convoked 
an assembly of the Three Thousand and the 
Spartan garrison, and compelled them to 
decree the death of tlie prisoners, who were 
immediatel]^ executed, Thrasyhulus now 
marched to Piraeus, defeated the Thirty and 
their adherents, and seized the hill on 
which the citadel of the port had formerly 
sujod, Cridas was slain in the conflict, and 
the moderate party formerly led by Thera- 
rnenes overthrew the Thirty after a reign 
of eight months, and instituted a new oli¬ 
garchy known as the Ten- The Thirty 
nnd the Ten both asked aid of Sparta, and 
a new Spartan arjiiy niifler livsander en¬ 
tered Athens, while their fleet under the 
brother of Eysander blockaded Pii^seus, 
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At this juncture, however, the Spartans, 
becoming suspicious of the designs of Ly- 
«ander, removed him from the command, 
which was assumed by Pausanias, the new 
Spartan king- After some conflicts, in 
which the Spartans were at first defeated 
by Thrasybmiis, but were at length sue- 
;(*ssful, peace was restored if|>on condition 
uhat the exiles at Pirieus should be restored 
to Athens. Amnesty was granted to all 
' be Athenians except the Thirty, the Ten, 
and the Eleven, tlie last of whom were the 
executioners of the barbarous decrees of the 
Thirty* The rule of the archons, the 
judges, and the Senate of Five Hundred 
was restored, and a revised code of the laws 
of Draco and Solon w^as ordered to be pre¬ 
pared by a subsequent assembly of tiie 
people* Thrasyhulus and his party now 
marched into the city and \vere crowned 
with olive wreaths aa the deliverers ot 
Athens, 
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victory of Thrasybulus and his 
restored to Athens her an- 
11! cient laws and customs, and so pro* 
found wag the rejoicing which it 
V occasioned, that a conservative re- 
action took place in the city- It 
was made painfully memorable by the con¬ 
demnation and death of the philosopher 
Socrates, one of the wisest and purest men 
of Greece. Twenty years before, Aristo¬ 
phanes, in hia comedy of The Clouds/^ 
had charged him with being au enemy of 
religion and a corrupter of youth; but this 
attack had failed at the time* He was now 
accused of not believing in the gods which 
the state worshipped, with teaching a new 
religion, and with corrupting the Athenian 
youth. He was condemned to death by a 
majority of six, but his proud speech in 
reply to his accusers raised the majority 
against him to eighty. The true secret of 
the hostility with which he w^as treated lay 
in tbe fact that he had offended many of 
the Athenians by his outspoken denuncia¬ 
tions of their ftiultg, and by his peculiar 
method of arguing, wdiich compelled them 
to become tbe denouncers of their own acts. 
As the sacred ship or Paralus had sailed to 
Delos at the time of his sentence, ami no 
execution could take place until its return, 
Socrates spent the thirty days of its absence 
in prison, in noble and inspiring conversa¬ 
tion with his friends. He spoke of his ^ast 
life without regret, and expressed his tirm 
belief in the immortality of the soul 
When the fatal moment arrived, he took 
the cup of deadly hemlock, and dmuk it 
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’With a cheerful countenance, and calmly 
expired. His last words were a request to 
his friend Orito, that he would ofier a cock 
to iEsculapiua for him, as was customary 
with persons who had recovered firom a dan¬ 
gerous illness^ thus testifying his conviction 
that death was but the entrance to a new 
and better life. Posterity has done justice 
to his memory^ and has accepted the esti¬ 
mate formed of him by his friend and pupil, 
Xenophon, who says of him: me, 

most emphatically (being, as I have de- 


those who were in error, and persuading 
them to the pursuit of virtue and all that 
was honorable and good), he seemed to be 
such an one as the very best and happiest 
man could be/* 

In B. c. 398 Agis, the Spartan king, died, 
and was succeeded by his brother Agesilaus, 
one of the bravest and most capable of the 
Lacedaemonian leaders. He soon found a 
fitting field for the exercise of his powers. 
The aid rendered to Cyma by the Spartans 
gave mortal olfenee to Persia, and when 
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scribed him, so pious, that he undertook 
nothing without the counsel of the gods; 
m just, that he never injured any one—no, 
not even in the slightest degree^—but was of 
the greatest service to those that associated 
mth him ; so temperate, that he never pre¬ 
ferred pleasure to virtue ; so sensible, that 
he never erred in distinguishing the better 
firom the wome, without requiring aid from 
any one else, but being of bimself perfectly 
competent to discriminate between them ; 
so capable of discoursing upon and defining 
such matters; and so skilled in estimating 
the eharacter of others, and in convincing 


Tissaphernes, the successor of Cyrus, re* 
turned to the coast, he brought ordei’s to 
harass the Greek cities of Asia Minor, now 
under the protection of Sparta. The Spar¬ 
tans resolved to strike the first blow^ and 
thus secure whatever advantages might re¬ 
sult from it For six years, iVom B. c. 399 
to 394, they waged war in Aeia Minor. 
Their first commanders were but indifferent 
generals, but when AgesiJaos was sent to 
Asia Miiiori to direct me war, directly after 
his accession to the crown, a change was 
immediately perceptible, and from this time 
the Spartan successes were so numerous and 
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«o markedj that it seemed certain thai Per¬ 
sia would be stripped of her provinces in 
that quarter* A very considerable part of 
the Spartan army was composed of the Ten 
Thousand, whose exploits we have related 
in our account of the history of Persia, and 
who had returned from their expedition 
under Cyrus* 

Persia, grown wiser since the days of 
Xerxes, now brought about an aliiance 
iigninst Sparta of the secondary Greek 
states—Athens, Thebes, and Corinth— b* c* 
S95- Thebes had already drifted into war 
with Sparta, and had' defeated the Laeedie- 
monian army under Lysander at Haliartus* 
Lysander had been sJain in this conflict, 
and Pausanias, who had arrived too late to 
relieve him, had sought reftige in the Tem¬ 
ple of Athene, at Tegea, being airaid to 
return home after his failure* He had been 
succeeded on the throne by his son Agesi- 
polis. In this emergency it became neces¬ 
sary for Agesilans to discontinue his con¬ 
quests in Asia Minor, and return home. 
About the same time the league against 
Sparta was strengthened by the accession 
of Eubcea, Aearnauia, Western Locris, Am- 
bracia, Leucadia, and Clialcidice la Thrace. 
In the spring of B. c* 394 a congress of the 
allies was held at Corinth, and it was pro¬ 
posed to march on Sparta at once. The 
movement was prevented by the rapid ad¬ 
vance of the Spartans, who defeated the 
allies near Corinth. A second battle was 
fought soon after under Agesilaus, who had 
assumed the command of the Spartans, and 
the allies were once more defeated. 

These successes were neutralized in the 
same year by the successes of Conon, who 
had come forwai'd from his exile in Cyprus, 
and had been furnished with a fleet by 
Persia. He defeated the Spartan admiral 
Pisander off the peninsula of Cnidus in 
Caria, in e. c, 394, and released all the Asi¬ 
atic Greeks from their dependence upon 
Sparta. Thus the maritime empire of the 
Spartans was lost more rapidly than it had 
been acquired. Persia had associated an 
admiral of her own with Conon in the com¬ 
mand of the fleet. This officer, Pharna- 
bazua, met the allied commanders at Corinth, 
and assured them of his hearty support. 
At the request of Conon he employed the 
sailors of the fleet in fortiiying Pir^us and 
rebuilding the liong Walls of Athens, and 
granted a considerable sum of money for 
that purpose. TJie grateful Athenians 
forgave Couon the disaster of ^gospotami, 


and he was hailed as the restorer of his 
country* 

The war was now conducted withiu the 
territory of Corinth, which was the princi¬ 
pal suflerer. Spaiiia was so successful that 
Thebes, despairing of defeating her, at¬ 
tempted to make a separate peace with her. 
The Theban envoys w^ere treated with con¬ 
tempt by Agesilaus, but their hopes were 
revived during their interview by the new& 
of a victory over a Spartan detachment by 
a body of Athenians under Iphicrates* The 
efibrt for peace was at once discontinued* 
Other success^ on the part of the Athen¬ 
ians caused Sparta to renew^ the eflbrts she 
had been making for some time to induce 
Persia to compel a general peace between 
the Greek states. This time she was suc¬ 
cessful. The Pei-sian king dictated the 
terms of the treaty, known as the Peace 
of Antalcidas,’' from the Spartan of that 
name who induced Arfcaxerxes to take the 
step. By intercepting the supplies of com 
from tlie'Euxine, the. Persian fleet compelled 
Athens to accept the peace. The other 
states ratified it at once, B. c. 387. By the 
terms of this disgraceful treaty, the Greek 
cities of Asia were surrendered to Persia, 
who became the recognized arbiter of tlie 
affairs of European Greece. 

The immediate consequences of the treaty 
were the separation of Corinth from Argos, 
and the loss to Thebes of her leadershi]) of 
the Bceotiau confederacy. The Spartans, 
as a means of weakening Thebes, re-estab¬ 
lished the little city of Plat^ea, and brought 
back to it as many as possible of its original 
inhabitants. Athens naturally supported 
this step, moved by her ancieut friendship 
for the Phitjeaus, whose fidelity to her had 
caused their disaster, and Thebes became 
to a certain extent estranged from he& 
Under the pretext of looking after the en¬ 
forcement of the terms of the timty, Sparta 
extended her influence on all sides, and it 
was now more than ever evident to the 
Greeks that she designed bringing the 
entire peninsula into subjection to her. In 
B. c. 382, in a time of profound peace, a 
Spartan force seized the Cadmeia, the cita¬ 
del of Thebes, and the Spartan government 
refused to surrender it in spite of the pro¬ 
testations of Thebes and the fact that the 
two states were ou nominally friendly terms. 
By her insolence Sparta thus sncceedetl in 
renderiug Thebes her implacable enemy. 

The restless ambition of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian state, having no proper field in the. 
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j&eBinsula in which to expeod ita energies, 
was now directed against a powerful con- 
federacT on the nordiem border of Greece, 
composed parilj of Greek and partly of 
Macedonian cities, under the leadership of 
Olyntlius. The Olyntliian war lasted four 
years, from b, c, 382 to 379, and resulted 
in the triumph of Sparta, who thus sue- 
eeerled in remoying the only formidable 
rival of Macedon—the only state which 
might have formed a barrier between 
Greece and the Macedonian conquerors. 

Sparta was now at the height of her 
^ower. She was supreme on land, and at 
sea was as powerful as Athens. She had 
gained her predominance by her efforts 
apiinst the liberties of Greece, and now 
sbuglifc to maintain it in the same way. Her 
utipopularity in Greece, which was due to 
ihe harshness with which she administered 
her authority, was increased by the intimacy 
of her alliance with the bitterest enemies 
of Grecian freedom — the Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Syracusans. For¬ 
tunately she did not long hold her power. 
The day of retribution was close at hand. 

Thebes bad been for three years in the 
hands of the Spartan party, and its citadel 
was held by a Lraceds&monian garrison. A 
plot for its deliverance was formed by 
Pelopidas and other Theban exiles at Ath¬ 
ens, and was entirely successful. The Spar- j 
. tan party in Thebes was overpowered, its 
' leaders were put to.death, and the city was 
regained by the patriotic party. At the 
same time Epamiuondas, the noblest of the 
Thebans, reached Thebes and took part in 
the struggle. The Spartan garrison was 
iiesieged in the citadel, and surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to march outi 
with the lionons of war. The Spartans at 
once prepared to punish Thebes. By an 
unjustifiable outrage upon Athens they 
drove that city into alliance wdth Thebes, 
and she took her place at the head of the 
league against Sparta, B. c. 378. In the 
war which ensued Sparta was mainly un- 
successfiil. She was not able to cope with 
the Athenian fleet, which inflicted several 
severe defeats upon her navy. The The¬ 
bans, under their great leader Epaminondas, 
after suffering some preliminary reversas, 
T^ucceeded in freeing their country. Athens 
now became jealous of the success of Thebes, 
and made an unsuccessful effort to secure 
a separate peace with Sparta. In b. a 371 
a general congress of the Greek states was 
held nt Sparta, and a general peace eon-; 


tracted, from which Sparta excluded Thebes. 
The bitter hatred existing between these 
states would permit uo adjustment between 
them. The treaty is known as the Peace 
of Callias/’ 

War existed now only between Sparta 
and Thebes, and the latter city was re¬ 
garded by the rest of Greece as doomed to 
certain destruction. Such would most likely 
have been the result of the war had nqt 
Thebes possessed in Epaminondas a leader 
equal to the emergency. He was the great¬ 
est general, and one of the noblest c&.rac- 
tex-s Greece ever produced, and withal a 
patriot who sought bis country's good with¬ 
out a thought for himself The Spartans 
promptly invaded Bceotia under Cleombro- 
tus, from the direction of Pbocis. They 
surprised and captured the port of Creusis 
on the Crissean Gulf, and took twelve 
Theban galleys. Coutinuiug their advance 
into Boeotia, they were decisively defeated 
by the Theban army under Epaminondas 
in the great battle of Leuctra, with terrible 
loss, and were besieged in their fortified 
camp. So great a disaster had not befallen 
Sparta .since the battle of Thermopylae. 

The news of the battle of Leuctra was re* 
eeived at Sparta with a characteristic as¬ 
sumption of indifference; all signs of mourn¬ 
ing were forbidden; but every effort was 
put forth to rescue the defeated army from 
Its perilous position. The whole remaining 
military force of the kingdom was de¬ 
spatched by sea from Corinth to CreusLs, 
Before it could reaclr Bosotia the Thebans 
hud asked assistance of Jason, the tyrant 
of Phero3 in Thessaly, which had been 
granted. By the advice of Jason, they 
permitted the besieged Spartans at Leuctra 
to evacuate the eountr}", and this force 
marching to Creusis, and thence to the 
Megarid, met the army despatched to their 
relief on its march. The entire Spartan 
force at once returned to their own countrj^ 
Leuctra was fatal to the Spartan suprem¬ 
acy, which fell instantly to the gi'ound. 
The defeat was tlxe greatest disaster that 
had ever befallen Sparta, and it d^troyed 
her influence over even the cities of the 
Peloponnesus. Her dependencies north of 
the Coriutliian Gulf were lost to her, and 
were divided between the Thebans and 
Jaaon. For thirty-four years-^ince her 
victory at -^gospotami—Sparta had been 
supreme in Greece. She was now obliged 
to accept the loss of her power and take her 
place among the secondary states. The 
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next year, b, c, S70, another danger to 
Greece was removed by the assassination 
of the ambitious Jason, M'^ho had begun to 
show his intention to make himself master 
of the peninsula. His death was felt as a 
relief 4>y all the Greek states. Athens, 
jealous of Thebes, called upon all the states 
to form a new allianee upon the terms of 
the peace of Antalcidas. The majority of 
the Peloponnesian states joined the league, 
which was known as the Arcadian confed¬ 
eration, and which secured the independence 
of eveiy member. Elis refused to do so on 
the plea that she would thus deprive her¬ 
self of her sovereignty over the Trxphylian 
cities. Thus the Peloponnesian states be¬ 
came independent of Sparta, even those in 
which her authority had been undisputed 
for centuries. 

The Mantineans seized the occasion to 
avenge tiie wrongs inflicted upon them' by 
Sparta. They rebuilt their city, and in¬ 
vited Epamiuondas to aid them. Towards 
the close of b. 0,370, Epaminondas entered 
Arcadia with an army which was swelled 
by Argive and Elean volunteers to 70,000 
men, and advanced against Sparta itself. 
The advance was checked by Agesilaus, 
and Epaminondas contented himself with 
ravaging the valley of the Eurotas. He 
then returned to Arcadia, and devoted him¬ 
self to the task of establishing the Arcadian 
league on a firmer basis. To avoid jeal¬ 
ousies, he advised the members of the league 
to build a new city, which was called Mega¬ 
lopolis. It was made the capital of the 
league, and was peopled by settlers from 
forty Arcadian towns. 

Epaminoudas completed the humiliation 
of Sparta by restoring the Messenian state. 
The town of Messen4 was rebuilt; its cita¬ 
del was placed on the summit of Mount 
Ithom6, which had been the scene of the 
principal struggles of the first and second 
Messenian wars. The Messenians—descend¬ 
ants of those who had been exiled three cen¬ 
turies before by Sparta—came back at the 
call of Epaminoudas, and the Messenian 
territories were restored very nearly as they 
had formerly existed. 

Sparta was now so thoroughly humbled 
that she sought the alliance of Athens, and 
the latter, farmed by the growing power 
of Thebes, came to^ the help of her old 
enemy. Their combined forces were posted 
to hold the mountain passes of the isthmus 
in order to prevent the Thebans from reach¬ 
ing southern Greece, but Epamiiiondas 


defeated a Spartan detachment, forced their 
line, and formed a junction with his allies 
in the Peloponnesus. At the same tiuje 
SicyoE abandoned Sparta and joined the 
Theban league. An eflbrt of the Thebans 
to take Corinth ^vas repidsed, and about the 
same time a fleet bearing 2,000 mercenaries 
from Gaul and Spain, sent by Dioiiysiu:^^ 
of Syracuse, arrived at Lecliteum to tlie 
assistance of Athens and Sparta, e. g. 

In B. c. 368 the Arcadians undertook to 
conquer the Messenian territory which re¬ 
mained in the hands of Sparta. They were 
deteated in an engagement known as *‘Tlie 
Tearless Battle/* so called because the Spar¬ 
tans gained their victory without the los.s 
of a man. The Thebans viewed the defeat 
of their allies with complacency, as it taught 
them their dependence upon them for pro¬ 
tection. They confined their eflbrts in this 
year to organizing a confederacy ^f the 
cities of Thessaly, and entered into an alli¬ 
anee with Macedonia, Among the hostages 
sent by the Mace don ian King Amyntas 
II> to Thebes was his son Philip, then a youth, 
of fifteen, but destined to become the master 
of Greece. He remained some years at Thebe?. 

The Thebans now (b. c. 367-366) entered 
into negotiations with the Persian king, 
who, since the peace of Antalcidas, had 
been the recognized arbiter of the fate of 
Greece, and succeeded in obtaining the 
sanction of Artaxerxes to the supremacy of 
Thebes. The independence of Messeng and 
Amphipolis was confirmed tlie Persian 
king, and the Athenians were directed to 
lay their fleet up in ordinary. Elis w^as 
confirmed in the sovereignty of the Tri- 
phylian cities. The Thebans had great 
difficulty in procuring the acceptance of 
the Persian rescript by the other states. 
When Pelopidas visited Thessaly to secure 
its enforcement, Alexander of Pherse threw 
him into prison, and defeated a Tliehan 
force sent to rescue him, Epaminondas 
then accomplished the release of Pelopidas, 
but he was prevented by the necessity of 
securing his friend*s liberty from destroying 
the power of Alexander, In b. c, 363 the 
Thebans again invaded Thessaly under 
Pelopidas. He defeated Alexander, but 
was slain at the moment of victory, and hi?^ 
loss Tvaa regarded by his countrymen as 
outweighing their suecess. They wrested 
aU of Alexander's possessions from him 
except the city of Pherse, and brought the 
whole of northern Greece under the do¬ 
minion of Thebes, 
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The Peloponnesus was now divided by 
m act of aacrilege* The Arcadiaus and 
their allies sent aa army into Elis during 
the celebration of the Olympian Games, 
seized the sacred grove, expelled the Eleans 
from the management of the festival, and 
confided it to the Pisatans* The Eleans 
and Achaeans attacked the invaders in the 
midst of the games, and a battle was fough t 
upon the holy spot The Arcadians re¬ 
pulsed the attack and plundered the tem¬ 
ples of Olympia of their treasures. The 
Mantinean assembly sternly denounced the 
sacrilege and refused all participation in 
the sacred spoil. The Mantineans were 
then proclaimed traitors to the Arcadian 
leagua The result was the disruption of 


THE ERECHTHETJM—^ATHENS, 

that league. Peace was made ivith Elis, 
but Mautinea became the ally of Sparta, 
while Tegea, and the rest of the confedera¬ 
tion, remained faithful to Thebes. Hos¬ 
tilities were so frequent between the two 
parties that Thebes was asked to intervene 
ny her friends, while the Mantineans be¬ 
sought the assistance of Sparta, 

In the summer of b, c, 862 Epaminon- 
das invaded the Peloponnesus, and was 
joined at Tegea by his allies, while Agesi- 
laus, with the Spartan army, marchea to 
the assistance of Mantinea, By this move¬ 
ment Agesilaus uncovered hia capital and 
placed Epaminondas nearer to it than him¬ 
self The Theban general was quick to 
profit by his adversary's error, and marched 
rapidly upon Sparta. Agesilaiis, being in¬ 


formed of this movement, regained Spa 
by a forced march in time to meet 
Theban attack, and, in a battle fought ! 
the streets of his capital, compelled the ^ 
vaders to wnthdraw. The Thebans th^ 
sought to surprise Mantinea. The mtizef 
were unarmed and scattered through tS 
harvest fields, and Mantinea must ha^ 
fallen but for the opportune arrival^ of 
detachment of Athenian cavalry, which 
though hungry and weary with a lou| 
march, met' and repulsed the Theba^ 
attack. The arrival of the Spartan arrajJ 
soon after obliged Epaminondas to faL 
back to Tegea. On the same tky the tw'd 
armies met' in the upland plain—2,000 
feet above the sea—between Tegea and 

Mantinea. In tbe^i 
bloody battle of Mau— " 
tinea which ensued, 
the Mantineans and 
Spartans were utterly ' ^' 
defeated. The The¬ 
ban victory was 
dearly purchased. 
Epaminondas fell 
mortally wounded at 
the moment of vic¬ 
tory. Realizing the 
loss his countrymen 
would suffer in his 
death, he spent his 
latest breath in ad¬ 
vising them to malce 
peace. With the 
death of her great 
hero the supremacy 
of Thebes came to 
an end. Having no 
one to take his place, 
she soon fell back into her ordinary position. 

In accordance with the advice of Epami- 
nondas, peace was made, mattei^s being left 
in the condition in which the war bad 
found them. Sparta refused to sign the 
treaty, but was unsupported by her allies, 
and was thus harmless. 

Agesilaus, the Spartan king, though 
eighty yeai's old, now set out for Egypt at 
the head of 1,000 heavy-armed troops, to 
assist Tachos in his revolt against Persia. 
The Egyptians, astonished at the appear¬ 


ance of the little, lame old man, which 
seemed to them unworthy of a king, mor¬ 
tally affronted him with their ridicule, and 
refused biio the command of their army. 
He avenged himself by supporting the re¬ 
bellion of Nectanebo and gaining the Egyp- 
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throne for him. The auccessfiil king 
j^id this service with 230 talents of gold, 
Agesilaua set out on liis return to 
partEp Pie died on his way home, and 

f " i body waa embalmed in wax, carried to 
krt^, and buried with great pompp It 
been said of him that he was ** Spartaks 
fost perfect citizen and most consummato 
Ene^l ; in many ways, perhaps, her 
earest man*’' 

The peace of n* a 362 remained im- 
oken on the continent of Greece for six 
eai^s- During this time Athens and Alex- 
ider of Pherse were engaged in hostilities 
It sea, and war was waged beyond the 
roper limits of Greece, between Athens on 
le one hand and Amphipolis, Maeedon 
id the Thracian princes on the other* In 
c* 358 Euboea, Aniphipolis and the 
^^^Ckersooesos were again subdued, and 
& Athens was once more the most powerful 
®state of Greece. This year marks the cul- 
mating point of her second period of 
glory, and the beginning of her decline. In 
■ this year began what is known as ^*The 
Social War.’" Rhodes,' Cos, Chios and 
Byzantium revolted from her, and were 
joined by Sestos and the other Hellespon- 
tine towns subject to Athens, and Caria 
sent aid to the insnrgents* The war was 
very exhaustive to the Athenian treasury, 
and brought no profit to it. Funds for the 
payment of the sailors of the fleet being 
scarce, the Athenian commanders secured 
them by aiding Pliarnabaziis in his revolt 
against Persia. The great king now pre¬ 
pared to take part in the quarrel, against 
Athens, and the republic was obliged to 
avert his anger by consenting to the inde¬ 
pendence of the four revolted states and 
making peace. While the attention of 
Athens was thus engaged, Philip of Mace- 
don rapidly seized her dependencies on the 
Thermaic "Gulf, and made himself master 
of the entire region between the Nestus and 
the Peneua, and thus secured a footing in 
Greece, 

In E, C* 357, during the prevalence of the 
social war, another struggle, called *^The 
Sacred War/^ broke out in Greece. The 
hatred of Thebes towards the Phocians 
compelled the latter to fight for their ex¬ 
istence, The Phocians seized the treasures 
of the temple of Delphi, and by a prudent 
use of them raised a large army of merce¬ 
naries, and even bought the alliance or 
neutrality of Athena, Achsea and Sparta at 
critical times. The Phocians, though de¬ 


feated at first, were able, under Onomar- 
ehus, to conquer Socris and Doris, and to 
invade Boeotia and conquer Orchomenus iu 
E, c. 353, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MACEDONIAN SUPEEMACT, 

Description of Macetlon-—Origin of the Nation— 
Foundation of the Macedonian itonarehy—Trib* 
ntnry to Persia—Recoi?'ers its Independence- 
Early History of Hacedon—Philip II.—He Con¬ 
quers the Illyrians—Plans the Subjugation of 
Greece—Hia Vigorous Measures at Home—En- 
croaehmenta upon the Athenian Possessions—In¬ 
tervenes in the ASairs of Greece—Thehea asks 
Aid of Philii>—He Makes Himself Master of 
Greece—Demosthenes — His Philippics — Philip 
Destroys the Olynthian Confederacy—The Second 
Saered'W’ar—Battle of Chseronea—Philip Snpreme 
in Greece—He Induces the Greek States to De¬ 
clare War Against Persia—Humiliation of Sparta 
—Death of ^ilip—Alexander the Great Becom 
King of Haccdon—His Early Training—Vigorous 
Measures of Alexander—He is Appointed to Com¬ 
mand the Persian Expedition—Wars lyith the 
Barbarian Tribes—Bevolt of Thebes—Alexander 
Takes the City and Destroys it—Alexander Crosses 
tlie Hellespont and Be^ns the Persian Waiv- 
Battle of the Granicus—Conquest of Asia Minor— 
Alexander Cuts the Gordian Knot—Battle of 
Issus—Conquest of Syria, Phcenicia, and l^ypt— 
Alexandria Founded—Battle of Arbela—Fall of 
the Persian Empire—Death of Darius—Capture 
of Babylon and Susa—Conquests of Alexander in 
the East—Excesses of the Conqueror—Murder of 
his Generals—Alexander Pushes his Conquests 
into India—Conquers Porus—Reaches the Hy- 
phasis—His Troops Refuse to Advance Further— 
His Return to Susa—A Terrible March—Alexan¬ 
der Shares the Hardships of h!s Men—Orientali- 
nation of the Court of Alexander—His IVives— 
His Plans—His True Claim to Greatness—Prepar¬ 
ations for the Conquest of Arabia—Last Illness 
and Death of Alexander. 

HE .struggle now took a wider range 
and drew a new and fatal element, 
into the quarrels of Greece, This 
was none other than the Macedo¬ 
nian kingdom, which for several 
centuries had been acquiring 
strength on the borders of Greece, and had 
long desired to extend iU authority over 
that country. 

Macedonia lay beyond the borders of 
Greece proper, and immediately north of 
Thessaly. Its limits varied at different 
times, but the ibilowing may be taken as a 
fair description of its boundaries. On the 
north it was separated from Moesia^ by the 
mountains called Orbelus and Scomius; on 
the east from Thrace by the river Strymon ; 
on the south from Thessaly by the Cam- 
bunian range j on the west from Illyria by 
a continuation of the great chain of the 
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Pindug mountains^, kiiovve here as Scardus 
and Bern us. Macedonia proper couipriged 
an area of about 6,000 st|iiare miles. The 
country was generally fertile, and was ex¬ 
tremely varied in its ebaracteiv High 
moimtain chains, covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year, cut the king¬ 
dom in ^very direction, and enclosed a 
numbef-of large and distinct basins which 
gave to this region its peculiar character. 
iSome of these basins have a lake in their* 
centre wliich receives the drainage; others 
are drained by rivers, which, with one ex- 



-MACCnUXlAN COIN. 

ccption, flow eastward into tlie iEgean. 

In both eases the basins are of large ex¬ 
tent, offering to the eye the appearance of a 
succession of plains. The more elevated 
regions are for the most part richly wooded, 
and abound with sparkling rivulets, deep 
gorges, and frequent waterfalls; but in 
places this character gives way to one of 
diiluess and monotony, the traveller passing 
for mites over a suceession of bleak downs 
and bare hillsides, stony and shapeless/" 

The Macedonians were probably of Illy¬ 
rian origin, and were regarded by the 
Greeks as barbarians, or people not of Hel¬ 
lenic descent. The Macedonian kings 
claimed to be of pure Helienie blood, and 
traced their descent to Ternenus of Argos. 

The early history of Macedon is obscure. 
The monarchy is believed to have been 
founded by Perdiccas J., somewliere about 
B. c. 700, but nothing is known with cer¬ 
tainty of its history until the reign of Amyn- 
tas L, who was contempoiary with the 
PisistratidiB at Athens and Darius L of 
Persia. In b, a 507 he submitted to 
Darius I., and Mardonins, in his first expe¬ 
dition against Greece, in b. c. 492, reduced 
Macedonia to the condition of a province 
of the Persian empire* Its native sover¬ 
eigns governed merely as tributaries of the 
great king, Afeer the defeat of Xerxes it 
became free once more, and began to extend 
its territories slowdy along the northern 
coast of the jEgean, moving steadily to the 
eastward. Tw’o rival powers barred its 
progress In tills quarter—the Thracian 


kingdom of Sitalces, aud the Athenians, 
who had colonized the Chalcidian peninsula 
with Greek cities. Arehelaus L, who 
reigned from b. c, 413 to b. c. 399, 
proved his country very much by the con^ 
struct ion of roads aud of fortresses along 
the frontier to keep back the barbarism 
tribes. He made Pella big capital, and 
endeavored to spread among his pei^plc a' 
love of literature aud art, of ivhich he wa? 
a mauificent patron. He was assassinate^! 
in E, c. 399. ’ The next great sovereign waa 
Perdiccas III,, who came to the throne in 
B. c. 364. Five years later he was slain in 
battle._ He left an infant son, Amyntasi 
but his brother Philip succeeded to the 
own^ E. a 359. 

Philip II., the son of Amyntas IL and^ 
brother of Perdiccas III, \vbb but twenty- 
three years old when he became regent. 
It was a critical period in the history of !h> 
country. His claim was disputed by four 
princes; the western provinces of the king¬ 
dom had been overrun by the Illyrians, an-i 
the eastern were in danger of being seized 
by Thrace and P^mia. Philip at first 
acknowledged his nephew"s Bucc^ion, and 
having propitiated AthcnB. and Thrace, 
marched against the IJlyrians; and adopt¬ 
ing the tactics of Epaminondas, ivhich he 
had studied during liis resideuce iii Thebes, 
inflicted upon them a aeries of defeats 
which completely broke their power. He 
then deposed his nephew and neutralized 
the efforts of the pretenders to the crown. 
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Until no^v he had professed a wmrm friend¬ 
ship for the Athenians. Xow that he wit'^ 
free from danger at the hands of the Illy¬ 
rians, he began the aggressions upon the 
Athenian possessions in the East*to which 
reference has already been made. Taking 
advantage of the social war which occupied 
the Athenians, he suddenly attacked and 
captured Amphipolis, and then conquered 
the entire coast district between the Stry- 
moa and the Nestus. He thus became 
master of the rich Thracian gold mines, 
which yielded him an auniial revenue of 
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1,000 talen ts. He organized liis army on the 
principles which he had learned at Thebes, 
aiid by introdacing into it the most 
rigid discipline, succeeded in rendering it 
irresistible, and was thus able to carry out 
his designs by its superiority to any force 
of Greece or Asia, Having made himself 
master of the Athenian possessions on the 
^gean, he proceeded to put in execution 
the design which he had formed from the 
first ox becoming the supreme master of 
Qreece- The quarrels between the tyrants 
of Thessaly gave him the pretext he desired. 

The Aleuadse of Larissa, disgusted with 
the tyranny of the successors of Alexander 
of Pliar3s, asked assistance of Philip against 
those rulers. He promptly granted their 
request, and entering Thessaly at the head 
of his army, marched against Pbarse. Ly- 
cophron, the tyrant of that city, besought 
aid of Onomarchus, who sent an army to 
his assistance. Philip defeated this force, 
and Onomarchus led a second army in per¬ 
son into Thessaly, and defeated Philip in 
two pitched battles, and compelled him to 
withdraw from Thessaly. He then re^ 
turned to Bceotla and captured Cha&ronca. 
Philip now invaded Tiiessaly a second 
time, and Onomarclnis marched to meet 
him. He was defeated and slain, and 
Philip became master of Thessaly, B, c. 352. 
Philip now marched southward as far as 
the Pass of Thermopylae, but finding it 
strongly guarded by an Atheoian force, 
withdrew. He then made himself master 
of Thrace and the Chersonese. 

Meanwhile the sacred war went on. The 
treasures of the Delphian temple becoming 
exhausted, the Phodans began to show 
signs of weakness. In the twelfth year of 
the war, B. c. 346, Thebes, reckless of the 
consequences of such a step, called in Philip, 
who had long since assumed the character 
of the champion of the Delphic god, to 
crush Phocis. The Macetlonian king was 
quick to respond to the invitation which 
held out so many advantages to him. Hav¬ 
ing secured the neutrality of Athens, he 
moved through the pass of Thermopylae 
without resistance, and in a brief campaign 
utterly subdued Phocis, and was admitted 
into the Amphictyonic council in the place 
of that state. 

Philip was now the real master of Greece. 
Athens alone was capable of resisting him, 
but the Athenians had no leader able to 
V contend with him. Moreover, a strong Ma- 
. L cedonian party began to spring up in Athens 
# ' IH 


itself. The great orator Demosthenes had 
long foreseen the danger which threatened 
the liberties of Greece, and when Philip 
began the execution of his ambitious de¬ 
signs, the result of which the orator clearly 
comprehended, Demosthenes endeavored to 
arouse his countrymen to a sense of their 
danger, and to stimulate them to an euergeuo 
resistance to the Macedonians. H i s Phil ip- 
pics, or orations against Philip, are justly 
regarded as amongst the grandest outbursts 
of eloquence, and the most powerful denun¬ 
ciations of aggression on record. When 
Philip attack^ the Olynthian Confederacy, 
the last barrier between himself and Greece, 
Demosthenes exerted himself nobly to in¬ 
duce the Athenians to succor Olynthus. 
An expedition for its relief was determined 
upon, but it was too late. Ol 3 mthus ^yas 
betrayed by two of its leading citizens, and 
was taken in e. c. 347. Philip razed it to 
the ground, and sold its inhabitants into 
slavery. As he had taken all the otlier 
Chalcidian cities before besieging Olynthus, 
he was now master of the entire confederacy. 
A proficient in intrigue, Philip then exerted 
himself to strengthen the party at Athens 
and throughout Greece, favorable to him. 
He succeeded in making peace with Athens, 
as it was his policy to conciliate that state 
for the present, and accepted the invitation 
of llie Thebans to crush Phocis, as has just 
been related. At the close of the eacred 
war, Athens alone was capable of resisting 
the Macedonian advance, but Macedon had 
become the leading state in Greece. The 
Athenians were now fully alive to a sense 
of their danger. The wisdom of Demos¬ 
thenes was vindicated by the result of the 
war, and his influence was greatly increased 
among his countrymen. 

The aggressions of Philip on the Bospho¬ 
rus embroiled Athens and Macedon in hos¬ 
tilities in B. c. 340. In the next year, the 
struggle known as the Second Sacred 
War'" began, and gave to Philip the oppor¬ 
tunity of executing his long cherished de¬ 
sign of making himself master of Greece. 
The Locrians of Aniphissa having been ac¬ 
cused of sacrilege, the Amphictyonic coun¬ 
cil punished them by levying a fine upon 
them, which they refused to pay, Philip 
of Macedon was thereupon named general 
of their forces by the Amphictyons, and 
ordered to carry out the decree against 
Amphissa. Being thus admitted to the 
very heart of Greece, Philip, instead oi 
proceeding against Amphissa, seized Elatea, 
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the chief town in the eastern part of Phocis* 
It was now clear that his real design was 
against Boeotia and Attica. Those states 
formed an alliance to resist himj thongJi it 
was with difficulty that the Athenians in¬ 
duced Thebes to take the decisive step. On 
the 7th of August, n* c. 338, Philip defeated 
the allied Theban and Athenian armies at 
Chseronea, in spite of their heroic resistanoe. 
He was now supreme in Greece, With the 
exception of Sparta, every Grecian state 
acknowledged hia sovereignty. 

It was th^e policy of Philip to engage the 
Greeks in some important enterprise in ac¬ 
cord with the national feeling, which 
should prevent them from reflecting upon 
their lost liberties. He had long meditated 
the chastisement of Persia for the injuries 
she had inflicted upon his own country and 
upon Greece, and now resolved to put his 
scheme in execution. He summoned a con¬ 
gress of the Greek states at Corinth. Sparta 
alone refu.'^ed to take part in the assembly. 
The result of the conference was that war 
was declared against Persia, and Philip was 
assigned the supreme command of the expe¬ 
dition, each state being required to furnish 
a certain contingent of troops and sliips. 
Before embarking upon this expedition, 
Philip resolved to punish Sparta for her 
liostility to him. He entered the Pelopon 
uesos with a strong army, inarched down 
the eastern coast, and returned by the w^est- 
em, meeting with scarcely any resistance. 
Indeed his march was more like a royal 
progress. The western states of Greece, 
north of the isthmus, submitted to him, and 
a Macedonian garrison was stationed in 
Ambracia, His authority being now un¬ 
disputed in Greece, Philip returned to Ma- 
cedon to prepare for the Persian expedition, 
and in 336 was assassinated by a young 
man named Pausanias, who claimed to have 
suffered an injury at his hands, 

Philip was succeeded by his son Alexan¬ 
der IIL, called ‘^the Great/’ Alexander 
was born b, C. 356, and was but twenty 
years old when he came to the throne. His 
education had been carefully conducted by 
the best of teachers. Leonidas, a kinsman 
of his mother, had trained him in the Spar¬ 
tan habits of endurance and hardihood; 
and Lysimachus had early aroused the am¬ 
bition of the prince by teaching him to love 
and emulate the heroes of Homer, and by 
implanting in him a belief in the family 
tradition that the blood of the great hero 
Aciiilles ran in his veins. At the age of 


thirteen be was confided to the care of Aris¬ 
totle, who for several years directed hb 
education, ^'Thus the greatest conqueror 
of the material world received the instruc¬ 
tions of him who has exercised the most 
extensive empire over Uie human intellect” 
Alexander ahvays cherished a warm affec¬ 
tion for the great philosopher, and it w^as 
from him that he drew the enlarged and 
statesmanlike views that raised him above 
the level of an ordinary conqueror* He 
excelled in manly sports, and possessed a 
constitution which enabled him to laugh at 
fatigue and privation. Prom his father he 
inherited a profound ambition, and from his 
mother a fiery temper and an imperious 
will. At the age of sixteen he was made 
regent of hlacedonia during his fatheris ab¬ 
sence, and when only eighteen he com¬ 
manded one of the wings of the Macedonian 
army in the battle of Chseronea, and de¬ 
cided the fortunes of the day. 

He came to the throne in the midst of 
difiieulties and dangem. The more power¬ 
ful Greek states were preparing to shake 
off the Macedonian yoke, esteeming the 
young king too weak to continue the vigor¬ 
ous policy of his lather* Thebes, indeed, 
went so far as to threaten open rebellion 
against Macedon, Alexander was equal to 
the emergency He secured the adhesion 
of the Thessalians, partly by flattery and 
partly by a display of force, summoned the 
Amphictyonie council at Thermopylae and 
compelled it to confer upon him the com¬ 
mand with which his father had been in¬ 
vested, He then marched upon Thebe-s anil 
prevented the revolution* The other Greek 
states were convened in a congress at Co¬ 
rinth, and, apprehensive of incurring the 
wrath of one wliom they now saw they had 
evidently misjudged, appointed him gen¬ 
eralissimo for the Persian war in the place 
of his father, Sparta alone held aloof, still 
clinging to the phantom of the supremacy 
she had once possessed, but Alexander did 
not deem it worth while to chastise her into 
submission. The remainder of the year 
w^as spent by him in subduing the Thra¬ 
cians, Tribalians, Get®, and the Danubian 
tribes on the east, and the Illyrians and 
Taulantians on the west. By these victories 
Alexander not only gained an immense 
booty, but compelled these nations, who 
were about to attack Macedon, to cease their 
annoyances* 

Wliile he was thus engaged, a report of 
his death was cii’culated in Greece, Thebes 
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at once rose in rebellion, and was furnished 
with assistance by Athena. Before the re¬ 
port was contradicted, Alexander suddenly 
appeared in Boeotia, and advanced against 
Thebes. He offered the leaders of the re¬ 
bellion an opportunity to surrender, but 
they replied to his proposals wilh insults; 
whereupon he attacked and captured Thebes, 
and entirely destroyed it, with the escep- 
tloB of one house—that of Pindar the poet. 
The Cadmeia was preserved and garrisoned 
with Macedonian troops. The inhabitants 
were massacred in large numbers at the 
capture of the city; the remainder were sold 
into slavery, 

Alexander had now nothing more to 
fear from Greece. He had impressetl the 
Hellenic states too deeply with a sense of 
Ilia energy and vigor for them to dream of 
attempting a fresh revolt* He could now 
apply himself to the conquest of the Persian 
dominions* He made Antipater regent of 
Macedonia and Greece, and with an army of 
30,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, of which 
force 12,000 foot were Macedonians, crossed 
the Hellespont in the spring of B* c, 334. 
Passing the strait in advance of his army he 
hasten^ to the plain of Troy, and visited 
1 he scenes made memorable in his beloved 
Iliad, after which he rejoined his army 
near Abydos- Tlie Persians had taken 
]>osition, under Memnon, of Rhodes, an 
able general, near Zela, on the Granicus, to 
dispute the advance of the invaders. Alex- 
audei' forced a passage of the river and 
routed the Persian army, taking, among 
other prisoners, 2,000 mercenary Greeks. 
After the battle he visited the wounded, 
and decreed that the families of all his 
^^lain soldiers should be exempted from tax¬ 
ation. Sardis, Ephesus, JlagneSia, and 
Tralles surrendered at the approach of the 
victors, aud Miletus capitulated after a 
short siege. The activity aud genius of 
Memnon delayed the movements of Alex¬ 
ander for some time, but iu spite of him 
Alexander succeeded in making himself 
master of a large part of Asia Minor during 
the remainder of the year. Still he seems 
to have been unwilling to remove his army 
far from the ^geau as long as Memnon 
was alive. The death of that commander 
m the spring of b, 0. 333 removed the last 
obstacle to liis success and placed the Per¬ 
sian empire at his mercy. 

Alexander passed the winter at Gor- 
diura, the ancient capital of Phrygia. In 
the Acropolis of this city was kept the 


wagon or chariot iu which Midas, the son 
of Gordium, one of the ancient Plirygiao 
kings, had entered the town with his pa¬ 
rents, and had been by the direction of the 
oracle made king. An ancient prophec}^ 
predicted that he who shoidd untie the 
knot of hark which fastened the yoke of the 
wagon to the pole, should beciutic the mas¬ 
ter of Asia. Alexander repaired to the 
citadel to attempt this feat, and, drawing 
his sword, cut the Gordian knot through. 
That night a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning burst over the city, which was in¬ 
terpreted by the superstitious people as a 
divine intimation that the conqueror had 
fulfilled the prediction. 

Ill the spring of E. c, 333 Alexander re¬ 
sumed bis advance to the eastward, receiv¬ 
ing the submission of Paphlagoiua and 
meeting no resistance from Cappadocia, 
and finally passed the Taurus range and 
entered the plains of Cilicia. Here he was 
delayed by a dangerous fever caused by his 
imprudence in bathing. He remained a*. 
Tarsus until he had recovered, and thei" 
continued his march to Mallus, still cling¬ 
ing to the coast* Here he learned that 
Darius was advancing to meet him at the 
head of 600,000 fighting men, Tlio Per¬ 
sian king, impatient of delay, had resolved 
to seek Alexander, whose youth he despised. 
The two armies met near Issus, and while 
the Persians were still entangled in the 
mountains, in a position so cramped tliat 
they were not able to profit by their supe¬ 
rior numbers, they were attacked by the 
Macedonians* A desperate battle ensued, 
in which the skilful dispositions of Alexan¬ 
der and the valor of his troojis secured him 
the victory. The Persians were routed and 
driven from the field with fearful loss* 
Darius saved himself only by the speed of 
his horse, but his camp, aud his mother 
and wife fell into the hands of thf victor. 
The royal ladies were treated with the most 
respectful consideration by the young con¬ 
queror. 

The battle of Issus was fought in No¬ 
vember, B. c* 333* Alexander's genius was 
strikingly illustrated by the use which he 
made of it. Knowing that it would require 
a considerable time for Persia to recover 
sufficiently from her disaster to be able to 
take the field again, be suffered Darius to 
escape, aud turned southward to conquer 
the Mediterranean coast and Egypt, by 
which he would effectually secure the safety 
of Macedon and Greece. All the Phoeui- 
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ciaa cities but Tyre submitted. That city 
resisted him for seven months, trusting to 
its insular position for success, Alexander 
collected the rums of old Tyre, built a wide 
causeway with them from the mainland to 
the city, took it by storm and destroyed it 
in July, B. c, 332. Eight thousand Tyrians 
fell by the sword, and 30,000 were sold into 
slavery, Gaza also resisted, and was cap¬ 
tured after a siege of two months, Jerusa¬ 
lem next yielded to him, as has been re¬ 
lated. Continuing southward, he entered 
Egypt, where he was gladly welcomed. 
The Egyptians had bitterly hated the Per¬ 
sians since the time of Cambysses, and they 


the ancient kingdom into direct relations 
with the European world. 

All the mariume provinces of Persia 
were now in the hands of Alexander, who 
was conij)lete master of the sea. He now 
retraced his steps and advanced to the east¬ 
ward once more, to complete the conquest 
of the Persian empire. Moving through 
Samaria and Syria, he crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates at Thapsacus about the end of 
August, B. c, 331, and advanced through 
the fertile region of Mesopotamia towards 
the Tigris, on the left bank of which stream 
he was informed that Darius awaited him. 
Darius had collected tlie full force of Im 
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welcomed the Greeks as deliverers, Alex¬ 
ander won their friendship by the respect 
with which he treated their religion, a 
policy in striking contrast with the con¬ 
tempt that had been heaped upon it by the 
Persians. He founded the city of Alexan¬ 
dria, at t1ie mouth of the western branch 
of the Nile, selecting with the genius of a 
horn statesman the most favorable commer¬ 
cial site in Egypt. Undoubtedly the new 
city owerl much to the Ptolemies in future 
times, but so admirable was the choice of 
its founder that a city so located could not 
under any circumstances have failed to be¬ 
come a great Tnetropolis. Alexander made 
it the capital of Egypt, and thus brought 


empire, and is said to have assembled a 
millioa of men under his standard, of whom 
50,000 were Greek mercenaries. He had 
taWn position in one of the extensive plains 
east of the Tigris, between that stream and 
the Xurdistan moimtains, about twenty 
miles from the town of Arbela, which gave 
its name to the battle which ensued there. 
He had selected this position in order that 
he might be free to manoeuvre Ids immense 
force. The Macedonian army consisted of 
but 40,000 infantry and 7,000 horse. It 
WRS made up of European soldiers, how¬ 
ever, and its commander was the first gen¬ 
eral of his time. Early in September 
Alexander attacked the Persian army in its^ 
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chosen position, and inflicted upon it aueh a 
crushing defeat that Persia was unable to 
offer any further resistance. Darius fled 
from the field before the battle was d^ 
cided, and his army (juickly followed his 
example. Alexander pursued the fugitives 
with such vigor that as many were drowned 
ill trying to cross the Dycus as fell on the 
field of battle- A few hours were p^sed 
by the Greeks in resting from their fatigue, 
and then the army pushed on to Arbela. 
Darius had fled far beyond that city, but 
the whole of the royal baggage and treas¬ 
ure was captured there* 

Finding it useless to pursue the fugitive 
king any farther, Alexander marched to 
Babylon, which surrendered at his ap¬ 
proach. He made a magnificent entry 
into the famous city. The Persians had 
been severe persecutors of the Chuldsean 
religion j Alexander won the affection of 
the Babylonians, as he had tliat of the 
Egyptians, by restoring their temples and 
protecting their religion. Susa bad al¬ 
ready promptly surrendered to a detach¬ 
ment of ^e concpiering army sent to seixe 
it ira mediately after the battle of Aihela, 
and in November, Alexander, after leaving 
a garrison in Babylon, marched to Susa 
with bis whole army. The Persian ti^easury 
■was captured there, containing 40,000 
talents (848,000,000) in gold and silver 
bullion, and 9,000 in golden darics ($10,- 
800,000). Besides this, the spoils carried 
away from Greece by Xerxes tvere re¬ 
covered. These were sent back to Athens. 

At Susa Alexander received a reinforce¬ 
ment of 15,000 men from Greece, and the 
news of the revolt of Sparta against Anti- 
pater. He sent a considerable sum to the 
regent to aid him in putting down the dis¬ 
turbances, and then pressed on into the 
heart of the Persian empire. He stormed 
and carried the difficult mountain pass 
called " The Peman Gates,” which was de¬ 
fended by the Satrap Ariorbarzanes with 
over 40,000 men, and advanced to Perse- 
polis, which surrendered without striking 
a blow. Tlie treasure captured here is said 
to have exceeded that fotmd at Babylon 
and Susa, and to have amounted to the 
enormous sum of 120,000 talents, or $144,- 

000 , 000 . , 
Not satisfied with his victories, Alexander 
continued his advance into Media, where 
Darius had collected his forces for a last 
stand. On the approach of tlie conqueror 
the Persian king fled through the Caspian 


Gates into Bactria, where he was murdered 
by Bessus the satrap, who assumed the title 
of King of Persia. Alexander caused the 
dead monarch to be interred with royal 
pomp with his ancestors at Passargadas* 
The Greek mercenaries of Darius now 
joined the ranks of the conqueror, who 
continued his march deeper into the heart 
of the empire, the eastern provinces of 
which submitted at his approach and were 
reorganised and attached to his dominions. 
Bessus, the murderer of Darius, was cap¬ 
tured in Sogdiana, and was put to death 
with cruel tortures for his treason and 
usurpation. The conqueror founded a new 
city, which he called Alexandria, on the 
Jaxartes, and infiicted a severe chastisement 
upon the Scythians, and returned to Bactria 
and went into winter-quarters at Zariaspa, 
B. c. 329, 

But the fairly-won fame of Alexander 
had been tarnished by a brutal exercise of 
power. Elated by his conquests he had 
assumed the pomp and dress of a Persian 
king, and had given offence to some of his 
generals thereby. Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, the ablest of the JIacedonian 
generals, had made some disparaging re¬ 
marks upon the change in the habits and 
manners of the king, and was put to death 
on the uiisustained charge of plotting against 
the life of his sovereign. Parmenio was also 
slain by order of Alexander for his alleged 
participation in the same plot. The next 
year in a drunken revel Alexander slew 
With his own hand his friend Clitus, who 
had saved bis life at the battle of the Gran- 
ieus, and who had offended him by refusing 
to join in the fulsome adulation of the 
courtiers. 

Ill E. c. 328 Sogdiana was subdued, pod 
the next year Alexander advanced mto 
India. His army had beenJargely recruited 
from among the Asiatic nations, and is said 
to have numbered 120,000 foot and 15,000 
horse. He marched through the Punjaub^ 
or the region of the “ Five Bivers,'' with¬ 
out encountering any resistance until he 
reached the Hydasp^?s, where Poms, an 
Indian monarch, endeavored to stop his 
progress with a large force of men and 
phanls. A bloody battle ensued, in wbich 
Porus was defeated and made a prisoner. 
Alexander asked his captive ho’w he wisjhed 
to be treated. “As a king,” replied For us. 
*^And have you no other request? asked 
Alexander. “ No,” wiis the reply, “ eyei^- 
thing is comprehended in the w^ord king. 
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Struck witJi this spirited answer, Alexander 
restored Porus to his throne, and thus 
changed an enemy into a friendly vasaaL 
Alexander halted for a month on the 
Hydaspes to rest his army, and during this 
time founded two cities. One of these he 
called Nicsea, in commemoration of his 
Yictories \ the other Bucephala, in honor of 
his favorite war^hoi-se Buc^halus, which 
is said to have died here. Then resuming 
his march he overran the whole of the Pun- 
janb as far as its southern boundary, the 
river Hyphasis, the modern Ghara. He 
was very anxious to cross tliis stream and 
conquer the country beyond it, but the 
array, worn out with fatigue and hardship, 
refused to advance any farther, Finding 
it impossible to prevail upon the troops to 
continue the march, Alexander yielded with 
as good a grace as possible to the inevitable. 
Pretending that the sacrifices were unfavor¬ 
able for the passage of the Hyphasis, be 
erected twelve colossal altars on its banks 
to mark his conquests in this direction, and 
gave the order to retreat. He returned to 
his new cities on the Hydaspes, from which 
he determined with eharaeteristic enter¬ 
prise to return to Babylon by a different 
route from that by which he had come. He 
had caused a fieet of 2,000 ships to be con¬ 
structed when he first advanced into the 
Punjaub It was now ready, and embark¬ 
ing with 8,000 men on these lie descended 
the Indus, which be at first believed to be 
a branch of the Nile, while the army 
marched along the shore. But little re¬ 
sistance was encountered except from the 
tribe of the Malli, in the capture of whose 
town Alexander came near losing his life. 
Two new cities were built at the junction 
Jof the chief tributary of the Indus, the 
Acesinee (Chenab), and the entire valley 
was reduced to submission Arriving at the 
Indian Ocean Alexander sent Nearchus 
with the fleet to the Persian Gulf, while he 
marched by land to Persepolis and 8usa. 
His route lay through Gedrosia (Beioo- 
chistan) and Car'mania. It was the most 
terrible march he bad ever attempted* In 
crossing the Gedrosian desert more men 
died than had fallen during the entire expe¬ 
dition. Alexander shared the hardships 
and privations of his troops, marching with 
them on foot and enduring all that they 
were called upon to bear. In spite of his 
losses, however, he reached Perseixjlis with 
the bulk of his army, a force strong enough 
to ^able hira not only to maintain his con¬ 


quests, but to attempt new ones. Persepolis 
was reached in the early winter of b. c. 326* 
The next year Alexander returned to Susa* 
Here he gave his army several months of 
much-needed rest, and applied himself to 
the organization of his empire. 

Two years previous he had married 
Roxana, a beautiful Eactrian princess whom 
ha had captured, and he now took for a 
second wife Statira, the ddest daughter of 
Darius III., hoping by this imion to con¬ 
ciliate his Eastern subjects. He bestowed 
the hand of her sister Drypetis on Hephjea- 
tion, and promoted the marriages of about 
one hundred of his officers with Eastern 
women of rank. At the same time ten 
thousand of his soldiem took Asiatic wives, 
and were given rich presents by the king. 
Twenty thousand Pemans were admitted 
into the army and trained in the Mace¬ 
donian discipline. Persian satraps were 
placed over a number of the provinces, and 
the court was composed of about an et^ual 
number of Europeans and Asiatics. The 
manners and habits of the king conformed 
more and more to those of an Eastern des¬ 
pot. These changes gave great offence to 
the Macedonian veterans, who at lengtli 
broke out into open revolt when the king 
proposed to dismiss such Macedonians as 
were wounded or otherwise disabled. Alex¬ 


ander promptly seized thh^teen of the leaders 
of the mutiny and put them to death, and 
with great address succeeded in bringing 
the others to a sense of their dependence 
upon hira. They besought pardon, and 
were forgiven, and ten thousand veterans 
were sent back to their homes beyond the 


sea. 

Alexander was no vulgar conqueror, ancL 
his title of Great does not rest simply upon 
his conquests. He had conceived the de¬ 
sign of founding a vast empire which should 
comprise the then known world. He did 
not intend merely to bring these countries 
under his sway, but his plans caniprehendcd 
their improvement as well* He caused the 
rivers of the countries conquered by him to 
be freed from obstructions, encouraged com¬ 
mercial enterprises, and gave a new impetus 
to Oriental industry. Wherever he went 
he left the Greek language and some por¬ 
tion of Greek cultivation as a priceless 
legacy to the countries through which he 
passed. This universal spread of the Greek 
tongue was all-powerful in drawing the 
nations of the old world into a closer and 
more intimate contact with each other* 
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Grreek became the laugtmge of commerce, 
as well as of the court. At a later period the 
Hebrew Scriptures, translated into Greek, 
were made accessible to the whole world, 
and the way was thus paved for the mission 
of Him of whom these Scriptures testified, 

Alexander intended to extend his con¬ 
quests into Arabia, and after subduing that 
country to conquer Carthage, then Italy, 
and then Europe. Babylon was to be his 
capital, and he caused tie construction of 
a harbor to be begun which should change 
the inland city into the principal port of 
the East- 

In the spring of B. C. 324 lie %vent from 
Ecbatana to Babylon. The prepanitions 
for the Arabian expedition were rapidly 
pushed forward, and in the meantime 
Alexander occupied himself with surveying 
the course of the Euphrates and devising 
plans for its improvement. While thus en¬ 
gaged in the unhealthy Chaldsean mai-shes 
he contracted a fever, which prostrated him 
soon after his return to Babylon, and in 
the midst of the final preparations for, and 
the banquets which were to precede, his 
departure for Arabia. At these carousals 
the king drank deep, and at the termination 
of one he was seized with the fever* He 
neglected it for some days, but at length 
was confined to his bed* He succumbed 
rapidly to the malady, and it was evident 
to all that his end was near. As he lay 
speechless on his death-bed his favorite 
troops were admitted to take leave of him. 
He could only stretch out his hand to them 
in mute recognition, while the hardened 
veterans sobbed in uncontrollable grief. 
He died on the 28th of June, B. c. 323, at 
the age of thirty-two, and in the thirteenth 
year of his reign. 


CHAPTEB IX- 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST, 

Consequences of the Death of Alexantler—*^Jf^ange- 
ments of his Generals—Philip Arrhidjeus made 
Kin^—Dj%ision of Alexander’s Doniinious Among- 
iii^ Generals^Birth of the Son of Alexander 
Quarrels of Alexander's Buecessors—Their t\ars 
^Battle of Ipsus—Final Division of .U^ander s 

Dominions—Matters in Greece—Final Comiuest 
of Athens by Macedon—Philip IV* of M^^on— 
Demetrius Becomes King of Maeedon and Greece 
^oea to War with Syria—Loses Macedon— 

Macedon SalAject^to Thrac^l««eus of 



Macedon—Wars with Pyrrhus—Death ofPyrrlins 
—Antigomis Master of the Whole of Greece—The 
Achsean League—It Frees the Peloponnesus 
from Macedon^—Demetrius 11. is Succeeded by 
Piiilip V*—Failure of the Effort to Revive the 
Power of Sjmrta—Philip Makes War Ui>r>n the 
^tolians—Allies himself with Carthage—Attacks 
tlie Koinan Possessions—Is Defeated and Com¬ 
pelled to Make Peace—Renews the War—Is De¬ 
feated and Compelled to Retire to Macedonia— 
The Aclipean and ^toiian Leagues—The Latter 
Made Subject to Rome—Further Humiliation of 
Philip—liis Death—Perseus King of Macedon— 
Rome Declares War Against Macedon—Perseus 
Conquered and Taken Prisoner—Conquest of 
Greece by the Romans. 

^HE unexpected death of Alexander 
threatened his great empire witli 
disruption, as he had appointed uo 
successor. On the day of liis 
death a council of his generals 
^ was called to decide upon the 
proper coui'se to be pursued. The king on 
his death-bed had given liis ring to Perchc- 
cas, and that general now took a leading 
part in the discussions of the eouncih 
Roxana, the wife of Alexander, wiis preg¬ 
nant at the time of his death, and it was 
agreed that if she should give birth to a 
son he should inherit his father's crown. 
After considerable difficulty the council 
agreed to an arrangement on the foUowing 
basis: That Philip Arrhidteus, an illegiti¬ 
mate brother of Alexander the Great, and 
a young man of weak intellect, should be 
declared king, “ reserving, however, to the 
child of Roxana, if a son should he born, a 
share in the sovereignty; that the govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia and Greece should be 
divided between Antipater and Craterus; 
that Ptolemy, who was reputed to be cou- 
nected with the royal family, should preside 
over Egypt and the adjacent countries; 
that Antigonus should have Phrygia proper^, 
Lycia, and Pamphylia; that the Helles- 
pontine Phrj^gia should be assigned to 
Leonnatus; that Eumenes should have the 
satrapy of Paphlagooia and Cappadocia, 
which countries, however, still remained to 
be subdued; and that Thrace should be 
committed to Lysimachus* Perdiccas re¬ 
served for himself the chiliarchy or com¬ 
mand of the horse guards, the post before 
held by Hephsestion, in virtue of which he 
became the guardian of Philip Arrhidieus, 
the nominal sovereign*” ^ i i . 

These matters being arranged, the last 
rites were paid to the remains ol Alexander. 


rittJa Yvcjns -- , . 

Macedon Sabiect to Tiirace—seieueus oi t His body was conveyed to Syria, and tnence 

Alexander’s Empire— Ptolemy Ccraunus Eing of tj-augnorted to Alexandria in Egj'pt, where 

kV of I was deposited in a mausoleum erecte y 
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Ptolemj' L In due time Roxana gave 
birth to a eon, who was named Alexander, 
and declared joint sovereign of the empire* 
The real ruler was Perdiccas, who for two 
years kept the empire united and faithful 
to the iamily of Alexander- Pour regents 
or guardians of the realm were appointed— 
two in Asia and two in Europe. Perdie- 
eas murdered his co-regent and thus became 
sole ruler of Asia, but Anti pater and Cra- 
terus administered the government west of 
the Hellespont. It was plain, however, 
that the various commanders who had been 
appointed to the provinces would seek to 
retain the dominions assigned them, and it 
was not long before they realized these aa- 
tieipations* Seeing the impossibility of 
preserving the crown for the infant Alex¬ 
ander, Perdiccas resolved to seize it him- 



THliSSALONICA, 

self He was opposed by Antigonus and 
Ptolemy, the most important of the pro¬ 
vincial nder-s. Tlie former had ambitious 
schemes of his own, and the latter meant to 
erect his dominions into an independent 
kingdom. Perdiccas was slain by his mu- 
tiiious soldiers in a cainpaigo against Ptol¬ 
emy, and Cratems perished in a battle wdth 
Euinenes in Cappadocia, Antipater was 
thus left sole regent* He silenced Eurydice, 
live young wife of the mock king Philip 
ArrhidEBUS, who demanded to be admitted 
10 a share of the government, and caused a 
new division of the provinces to be made, 
m a 320. Antigonus w’as intrusted with 
the war against Eli men es, and under the 
lu'etext of sustaining the royal authority, 
made himself master of the greater part of 
Asia Miuur* 


In B. c. 319 Antipater died at Macedon. 
lusteafl of leaving the regency to his son 
Cassander, he appointed Bis friend Poly- 
sperchou his successor, Cassander at once 
joined Antigonus, who was prosecuting the 
war against Eumenes* Eumenes and Poly- 
sperchoD were the only persons who were 
honestly seeking to maintain the integrity 
of the empire; Cassander, Antigonus, and 
Ptolemy sought its destruction as the meaus 
of their own aggrandizement* Antigonus 
defeated a royal fleet near Byzantium, and 
then drove Humenes beyond the Tigris, 
IVhere he was joined by a number of the 
Eastern satraps. Notwithstanding this re¬ 
inforcement, Eumenes was defeated, and 
was delivered by his own troops to Anti- 
gouns, wdio put him to death, s* o* 316, 
In the same year Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, 
caused Philip Arrhi- 
dmus and his wife to 
be murdered. Not 
long afterwards she 
herself fell- into the 
power of Cassander, 
who had become mas¬ 
ter of Macedonia and 
Greece, and was 
killed. Cassaader 
now strengthened 
himself by marrying 
Thessalonica, the 
half-sister of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. He 
founded in her honor 
the city of Asia 
Minor which bears 
her name* 

It was plain that Antigonus was seeking 
nothing less than the sovereignty of the 
entire East* In pursuance of this design 
he drove Scleucus from Babylon* The lat¬ 
ter sought refuge in Egypt, and a new coal¬ 
ition was formed against Antigonus, con¬ 
sisting of Ptolemy, Selencus, Cassander, knd 
Lysimaehus. A war of four years ensued, 
which exhausted all parties, and peace was 
made ia b*c. 411, by which it was provided 
that the Greek cities should be free, that 
Cassander sliould exercise his authority in 
Europe uiuil Alexander came of age—he 
was now sixteen years old—and that PloJ- 
emy should retain Egypt and Lysimaehus 
TJirace* Very soon after the negotiation 
of this treaty Cassander caused Roxana and 
the youDg Alexander to he secretly assas¬ 
sinated. 
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Seleucua, who had recovered Babylon, 
hud also made himself master of Media, 
SosiaDia, and Pei-sia, and was not a party 
to the peace. It was doabtless believed by 
his allies that he w'as strong enough to hold 
his conquests. The peace was broken in 
B. c. 310 by Ptolemy, who complained that 
Antigonus had not freed the Greek cities 
of Asia, Antigonus also coinplaiued that 
Cassauder still maintained his garrisons in 
the cities of European Greece, The war 
was resumed, Ptolemy ^ined important 
successes at first in Cilicia, but was ulti¬ 
mately checked by Demetrius, the son of ; 
Antigonus, H e 
then t ran sferred 
his operations to 
the opposite side of 
the jEgean, and 
occupied Sic yon 
and Corinth. He 
souglit to secure in 
marriage the hand 
of Cleopatra, Alex¬ 
ander's sister and 
the last survivor 
of the royal house 
of Maccdon, but 
Cassander pre¬ 
vented this by 
causing tliat prin¬ 
cess to be assaasiu- 
ated, 33, G. 303, 

Demetrius now ar¬ 
rived with a large 
fleet to the assist^ 
ance of Athens, 

He did not remain 
there long, as he 
was recalled early 
in B, c, 306, and 
sent to besiege Cy¬ 
prus, which had 
been seized by 
Ptolemy, Ptolemy 

hastened to the relief of the island with 140 
ships and 10,000 trooi^s, A severe naval 
battle ensued off Salamis—one of the most 
memorable in the history of the world, 
Ptolemy was completelv defeated and lost 
all his ships but eight, and 17,000 soldiers 
and sailors, Autigoiuis regarded this vic¬ 
tory as of so much importance that he as¬ 
sumed the title of king. His example w^as 
followed by Ptolemy, Cassander, Lysima- 
chus, and J^eleucus, , _ , „ 

Demetrius now undertook the siege ot 
Khodes, which he conducted with great 


ability, but after a year Spent in a vain en¬ 
deavor to take the towm he was obliged to 
retire, Khodes took no part in the re¬ 
mainder of the war. During this year Cas- 
Sander had been very successful in his 
efforts to bring Greece under his authority. 
He had taken Corinth and was besieging 
Athens when Demetrius arrived in the 
Euripus to the assistance of that city. 
Cassander at once raised the siege and 
marched against Demetrius, who defeated 
him in a battle near Thermopylae, after 
which tlie conqueror entered Athens, where 
he was joyfully received, Demetrius re¬ 


EATTLE OF IPStTS. 


mained in Greece two or iJii'ce years, and 
during this time Cassander was unahle to 
make any progress. He was recalled iu 
the spring of n, c, 301, to the assistance ot 
his father, who was threatened by the com¬ 
bined farces of Dysimachus and Seleucus. 
A great battle, ivhich decided the struggle, 
was fought at Ipsus in Phrygia* Antigonus 
waa utterly routed and slain. The \vreck 
of his army was conducted by Demetrius 
to Ephesus, from w^hich port he sailed to 
Cyprus, and afterwards proposed to go^ to 
Atiiens, but the Athenians refused to receive 
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him. The conquerors at Ipeus divided 
Asia between them. Ptolemy was ia pos¬ 
session of Palestine, Phoenicia, and a part 
of Coele-Syria, and was allowed to £eep 
these provinces. Lysimachus received the 
greater part of Asia Minor, iu addition to 
his Thracian kingdom, whilst Selencus re¬ 
ceived all of western/'Asia not given to 
Lysimachus or held by Ptolemy, from the 
coast of Syria to the Euphrates. Cassander 
was not molested in Macedonia, and ruled 
that country until his death. 

Greece still remained a possession of the 
Macedonian crown. Upon the death of 
Alexander the majority of the states had 
rebelled against Macedon, under the leader¬ 
ship of Athens. Anti pater, the regent, en¬ 
deavored to quell the revolt, but was de¬ 
feated and besieged in the Thessalian town 
of Lamia. He now had recoui'se to diplo¬ 
macy, and broke up the league of the 
Greeks by treating with each of its mem¬ 
bers separately- All were granted the 
most lenient terms except the leaders. 



COIK OF TIIESSALONICA. 


Athens was severely punished. Twelve 
thousand of her citizens were exiled to 
Thrace, Illyria, Italy, and Africa^ and the 
remainder willingly submitted to the Mace¬ 
donian authority. Demosthenes and the 
other leaders of his party were executed. 
Athens now had not a vestige of inde¬ 
pendence left, B. c. 321. 

Cassander died in b. c. 298, three years 
after the battle of Ipsus. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Philip IV., who died in 
the same year. Thessalonica, the wife of 
Cassander, then divided Macedonia between 
her remaining sons, Antipater and Alex¬ 
ander. Antipater aspired to the undivided 
crown, and murdered his mother and in¬ 
vited his father-indavv, Lysimachus of 
Thrace, into Macedonia, to aid him in be¬ 
coming master of the whole kingdom. 
Alexander asked aid of Demetrius, then 
master of Athens and the greater part of 
Greece, and of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 
The brothers were put to death by their 
respective allies, and Demetrius (b. c. 294) 
became King of Macedon and Greece. Sev¬ 


eral of the western provinces having beon 
ceded by Alexander to Pyrrhus, Dem^-- 
trius undertook to recover them, !>iit was 
defeated by Pyrrhus. At the head of a 
large army he then invaded Asia about 
B. C. 288, for the purpose of recovering the 
dominions of his father, Antigonus. To 
avert tliis invasion, Selencus and Lysima¬ 
chus induced Pyrrhus to attack Macedouia 
from the west, while Lysimachus invaded it 
from Thrace. This combined attack forced 
Demetrius to resign the Macedonian crown, 
B. c. 287. Later ou he was made prisorier 
in an expedition into Asia against Selencus, 
and kept in captivity until his death three 
years afterwards. Pyrrhus and Lysimachns 
quarrelled over the division of Macedooia, 
and the former was driven back into his 
own country, and Macedonia became a jmrt 
of the Thracian kingdom. Five years later 
the nobles rebelled against Lysimachus 
and offered the crown to Selencus, who de¬ 
feated and slew Lysimachus in the battle 
of Corupedion, and became master of all 
his dominions. Selencus now ruled over 
the whole of Alexander the Great^s vast 
empire with the exception of Egj^t. He 
was slaia a few weeks later by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, the disinherited son of I’tolemy 
I., who liad taken refhge at his court. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus at once seized the Mace¬ 
donian crown. His short reign was liter¬ 
ally steeped in crime. He married his 
half-sister Arsinoe, the widow of Lysima¬ 
chus, and murdered her children before her 
eyes and banished her to Samathrace, 
w^hence she fled to Egypt and became the 
wife of her brother Ptolemy II. The 
reign of Ceraunus was cut short by a sud¬ 
den invasion of the Gauls, who burst into 
jilacedonia about b. c. 280. He was slain 
in the effort to resist them, and his king¬ 
dom was ravaged far and wide. The next 
year the Gauls entered Thessaly in force 
aud passed into central Greece. They were 
gallantly resisted by the Greeks, and being 
repulsed in tlielr efforts to capture Delphi, 
broke up into predatory bands. Disease, 
exposnre, and loss iu battle destroyed the 
greater part; of the survivors some settled 
in the region of the Danube, others founded 
a kingdom in Thrace, and others still 
passed into Ajsia, where they gave their 
name to the country called Galatia. 

Macedonia fell into a state of anarchy at 
the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, aud the 
crown w^as disputed by several pretenders. 
In B. c. 278 Antigonus Gonatus, the sou of 
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Demetrius, who had continued to hold the 
kingilom of southern and central Greece, 
entered Macedonia at the head of an army 
of Gallic mercenaries, and made himself 
king* The Syrian King Antiochus Soter 
endeavored to expel him, but finding this 
impossible, acknowledged him as King of 
Macedonia and gave fum his sister in mar¬ 
riage. Neither the Dilaoedonians nor the 
Greeks submitted willingly to Antigonus, 
and upon the invasion of Macedonia by 
Pyrrhus, in n, a 273, the Macedonian army 
allowed itself to be twice defeated by the 
Epirote king, and Antigonus became a 
fugitive. Pyrrhus was unquestionably the, 
ablest warrior and ruler of his day, and 
had he sought to consolidate his conquests 
instead of attempting others, he might have 
retained the extensive domain of which he 
was now master. He was possessed, how¬ 
ever, of a restless ambition which soon led 
him to attempt the conquest of southern 
Greece. He was repulsed in an attack 
upon Sparta, and killed in a night assault 
upon Argos by a tile thrown from a house¬ 
top by an Argive woman, b. C. 271. 

Antigonus now returned, regained his 
thi^one in Macedon, and reigned for thirty- 
two years more. He made himself master 
of nearly the whole of the Peloponnesus, 
and governed it by means of tyrants whom 
he established in the various cities. With 
the aid of an Egyptian fleet and a Spartan 
army, he laid siege to Athens, which re¬ 
sisted him for six years. The Atheniai^ 
were reduced to great extremities, and their 
city was captured about b. c. 262. During 
the siege of Athens Antigonus was_ obliged 
to return to Macedonia to meet an invasion 
of Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, who had 
■won so many successes that he had been 
acknowledged King of Macedonia. Deme¬ 
trius, the son of Antigonus, drove Alex¬ 
ander back into Epirus, and even wrested 
that kingdom from him. He was obliged 
to restore Epirus, but Alexander wisely 
confined himself to his own dominions in 
future. In B. C. 242 Antigonus captured 
Corinth. With the exception of Sparta, he 
was now master of all Greece. 

A new power had now arisen in Greece, 
The Achaean League, or the confederacy of 
the cities of Acbaia, which had been sup¬ 
pressed by the successors of Alexander the 
Great, was revived in B. c. 251 by Aratus 
of Sicyon, who seized his native city and 
added it to the league. In B, C. 245 Aratus 
was elected Strategus, or general of the 


league, and again in 3. c, 243, in which 
latter year he captured Corinth from the 
Macahunans and added it to the confeder¬ 
acy, tbe object of which was to free Greece 
from Macedonian rule and re-estahligh the 
independence of its states. By bis efforts 
the league soon embraced the whole Pelo¬ 
ponnesus with the exception of Sparta, 
Elis, and some of the Arcadian towm. 
Antigonus, now an old man, did not attack 
the Achaean Confederacy, but retaliated by 
inducing the ^fcolians to do so. He died 
in B. c. 239, and was succeeded by his son, 
Demetrius IL 

Demetrius made an alliance with Epirus. 
By so doing he alienated the iEtoIians, who 
were enemies of that kingdom, and they 

f *oined their forces with those of the Achsean 
jeague against Maeedoo. Though Deme¬ 
trius succeeded in driving the allied Greeks 
from. Thessaly and Boeotia, he lost the Pel¬ 
oponnesus. The .^tolians having begun a 
series of aggressions upon Acarnania, Rome 
interfered for the first time in the affairs of 
Greece, and compelled the jEtolians to re¬ 
spect the integrity of Acarnania. In b, c. 
228 the Romans obtained a footing in 
Greece by becoming masters of Corey ra, 
Apoilonia, and Epidamnus. Demetrius IL 
died in b. C. 227, leaving his crown to his 
son Philip V., a boy of eight years. Anti- 
gODUS Doson, a near kinsman of the young 
king, was made regent. 

During all this while Sparta had retained 
her independence, but had lost even tho 
shadow of her former power and greatness. 
Agis IV., who came to the throne in b. c. 
244, endeavored to restore the ancient 
power and glory of his cuuntry by reviving 
the laws of Lycurgus, but lost bis life in the 
attempt. Cleotnenes, his successor, cariied 
out these reforms some yeai's later, and 
Sparta, thus reinvigorated, was able to in¬ 
flict another defeat upon the forces of the 
Achaean League, and to detach from it the 
principal Achaiau towns of the Peloponnesus, 
and make them her own allies. Aratus, the 
Strategus of the league, was now" so hard 
pressed that he called in the aid of Anti- 
goiuis Doson, the Macedonian regent, thus 
using the power of the league which had 
been formed to regain the liberties of 
Greece, to complete its enslavement* Sparta 
was unable to make head against this coal¬ 
ition, and in B* C. 221 Cieomenea was de¬ 
feated in the battle of Sellasla, and obliged 
to take refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy I\. 
It was plain now that the effort to revive 
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Sparta had failed^ that Greece must become 
the prize of either Macedon or Rome* 

In B. a 220 the regeut, Autigoniis, died, 
End Philip V., a youth of seventeen years, 
assumed the government* The wise and 
cautious policy of the regent had won great 
advantages for Macedon; Philip was now 
to lose them. His reign began with a war 
with the -^tolians, wliOj thinkiDg that tlie 
accession of so young a sovereign would 
enable them to advance their interests at 
the expense of their rivals^ invaded Mes- 
-senia, Arafcns went to the help of M^enia, 
with the Achaean array, but was defeated, 
and the Acbreans begged aid from Philip, 
who readily responded to their appeal. 
He defeated the iEtolians in several en¬ 
gagements, and achieved so much substan¬ 
tial success in Greece that he could easily 
have reduced the whole of that country to 
subraisaion to him. But after several years 
of brilliant success, he suddenly made 
peace with the ^Btolians, in b. c. 217, and 
turned liis attention to another quarter* 

It had become his dearest wish to expel 
the Romans from the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, and to conquer Italy* The great 
victory won over the Boraans by Hiiunihal 
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at Lake Trasimen^ seemed to him to 
have reduced the power of the republic to 
Bueh a low ebb that, by a vigorous co¬ 
opera tiou with the Carthaginians, he could 
secure the success of his plan* Accord- 
ingly, in b. c. 216, he began to negotiate 
with Hannibal for this purpose* His am- 
bassadors were captured by the Romans, 
but the next year the negotiations were 
brought to a successful close. An aUiauce 
w^as formed between Macedon and Carthage, 
and in b. c, 214 Philip began the long- 
wish ed-for war with Rome by besieging 
Apollonia, the chief Roman seaport in II- 
lyrieum, and capturing Oriciira. He soon 
found, liosvever, that he had seriously mis¬ 
calculated the power of Rome, The siege 
of Apollonia was raised by M. Valerius 
Lsevinus, who surprised the Macedonian 
camp, and obliged Philip to burn his ships 


and beat a hasty retreat. Still clinging to 
his schemes against Rome, Philip com¬ 
mitted the mistake of arousing the hatred 
of the Greeks by his arbitrary and insolent 
treatment of them. Aratus, venturing to 
remonstrate with him, was poisoned by his 
order, B* c* 213* 

In B. a 211 the Romans, having re¬ 
covered from their disastei-s in Italy, 
formed an alliance with the ^toliuns, 
Eleans, Spartans, Illyrians, and Attains, 
King of Pergaraus, and carried the war 
into Philipps dominions, where they pressed 
him so hard that, instead of being able to 
send succor to Hannibal, be was forced to 
ask aid from Carthage, The Romans cai>- 
tiired Zacyutbus, Nesosand CEniadie, Auti- 
cyra in Locris, and the island of -Algina, 
and turned them over to the ^tolians* 
The first two years of the war passed by 
with varying success. In b, c. 209 Philo- 
p[emen, the Achasan commander, put in 
force a series of reforms among the 
Achajana, which seemed to promise a re¬ 
vival of the ancient glories of Greece, and 
enabled them to gain the important victory 
of Mantinea, in b* o. 207, over the Lacedse- 
moxiiau allies of Roma This victory 
placed Philip in a position to dictate terms 
to the J^toliang, with whom a separate 
peace was made. The Romans, now anx¬ 
ious to devote all their energies to the de¬ 
struction of Carthage, consented to a treaty 
of peace with Macedon, on terms honorable 
to both parties, b, c. 205. Philopoemen 
was hailed by the Greeks as the liberator 
of their country. 

The unscrupulous and reckless ambition 
of Philip did not permit him to take ad¬ 
vantage of the respite wliich this treaty 
gave him. Instead of seeking to consoli¬ 
date his power in Macedon and Greece, and 
thus prepare for the final struggle with 
Rome, he began the execution of vast plans 
which were destined to prove his ruin* He 
concluded a treaty in b* c* 205 with Anti- 
ochiis the Great, of Syria, for the partition 
of the possessions of Egypt, by winch he 
hoped to gain Thrace and a part of Asia 
Minor. This measure involved him in a 
war with Rhodes and Pergamtis (b. c. 
203), which for their own preservation took 
up the Egyptian cause* In b* c. 201 the 
l^Iacedonian fleet was signally defeated by 
the aided squadron off Chios* Philip sub¬ 
sequently gained the victory of Lade, and 
made himself master of Tliasos, Samos, 
Chios in Caria* and of several places in 
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Ionia, He was thus successful in the main 
o!>jects of the war, but his success was 
more than counterbalanced by his gaming 
tiie bitter hostility of two powerful nav^ 
states and the ill-will of Jitolia* A more 
serious consequence of his acts was tlie re¬ 
newal of the war with Home, Pergamus 
was an ally of Rome, and hail been in¬ 
cluded in the recent treaty of peace. In 
E, C, 200 Rome remonstrated with Philip 
upon his infraction of the treaty and the 
unprovoked war against her ally, but her 
warning w'as unheeded* In tlie same year 
Rome, having concluded the second Punic 
war, was free to turn her arms against 
Macedon, and war was declared against 
that kingdom. 

The Roman declaration of war found 
Philip engaged in the siege of Alliens, A 
Roman fleet arriving to the relief of the 
city, he was obliged to withdraw* Before 
he did so, however, he gratified his wrath 
by barbarously destroying the gardens and 
buildings in the suburbs, including the 
Xyceum and the tombs of the Attic heroes. 
He returned soon after with larger rein¬ 
forcements, and committed further out¬ 
rages, Greece was divided. Some of the 
states supported Rome, some Macedon, anti 
fibers remained neuti^ah With matters in 
this condition, neitlier of the combatants 
gained any decided advantage. In b, c, 
-9$, however, the Consul T, Quincthis 
Plamininus succeeded in inducing the 
Achaean League 'to join the Roman alli¬ 
ance, to which the JEtolians were already 
attached. At the same time Plamioinus 
proclaimed himself the champion of the 
separate independence of the Greek states, 
and was joined by nearly every state of 
Greece, In b* c, 197 the Jlacedonian army 
was decisively defeated at Cynoscephalje, 
near Scotussa, in Thessaly, and the power 
of Philip, wLose kingdom was already 
threatened from the direction of Illyria by 
a combined army of Romans, Illyrians and 
Dardanians, and from the sea by the fleets 
of Rome, Pergamus and Rhodes, was so 
greatly prostrated that he was obliged to 
sue for peace* In e, c* 196 a treaty w^as 
made, hy^ which Philip gave up all his pos¬ 
sessions in Greece, withdrew his garrisons 
from the Greek towns, surrendered his fleet 
to the Romans, and paid an indemnity to 
Rome of 1,000 talents* Flamininus sol¬ 
emnly promised the re-establishment of the 
freedom of Greece, but it was not until 
B* c, 194 that the Roman armies were with¬ 
drawn from the peninsula. 


In the final settlement of the affairs of 
Greece the Romans assigned to the staters 
smaller limits than they had formerly pos¬ 
sessed, and left the two leagues of Achaia 
and jEtolia as a check upon each other. 
The majority of the states were contented 
with the new arraiigeraeDt, as the separate 
independence of each was guaranteed* The 
^tolians, however, were dissatisfied, and 
endeavored to persuade Macedon, Sparta* 
and Syria to aid them in overturning the 
settlement. The Syrian King Aotiochus 
alone ventured to respond favorably* He 
entered Greece at the head of an army in¬ 
adequate to the task he had undertaken, 
and was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
mopylse in B, c, 191, The ^toUans were 
now left to continue the Avar alone, and the 
next year they were defeated in the battle 
of Magneisia, and compelled to submit un¬ 
conditionally to Rome* Rome deprived 
them of a portion of their territory, and 
made them subject allies. 

The humiliation of the ^^tolians aided 
the growth of the Achaean league (which 
was patronized by Rome) in power and im¬ 
portance, Guided by the able and upright 
Philopoemen, its advance was marked. Iw 
E* c* 192 Sparta joined the league, and the 
next year the last of the Peloponnesian 
states which had held aloof from it, Eli? 
and Messen4, came into it* It now em¬ 
braced all the Peloponnesus, Megara, ami 
other places beyond the limits of southern 
Greece* 

Philip had remained at peace since his 
defeat at Cynoscephalai, with the exception 
of having aided Rome against Antiochiis 
and ^^tolia. In return for this service he 
had been allowed to extend his kingdom 
over a part of Thrace and a portion ot 
Thessaly. When his aid was no longer 
needed, lioAvever, the Romans ordered him 
to surrender all his dominions but Macedon 
proper* In the negotiations which followed, 
and which were conducted by Demetrius* 
Philip's second son, who had been long 
resident at Rome as a hostage, the senate 
relaxed its demands somewhat in considera* 
tion of its friendship for the young prince* 
This led Perseus, the eldest son of Philip, 
to accuse liis brother, of whom he was jeal¬ 
ous, of treason* He forged letters to 
sustain his charges, and Philip caused 
Demetrius to be put to death* He dis¬ 
covered the truth when it was too late, and 
it is said that it Avas remojrao for his act tliat 
hastened his own death, which occurred 
tAvo years later, b. c. 179. The leader of 
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the Achsean league, PhilipoeoieD, was also 
dead. He was captured iu b. c, 183^ in an 
attempt to suppress a rebellion of the Mes- 
senians against the authority of the league, 
and was put to death by his captoi'S, 

Philip had intended to leave his crown to 
a ^listaut relative named Antigonus, as a 
jninishment to Perseus for having caused 
tile death of Demetrius, but Antigonus was 
absent from the court at the time of Philip's 
fleath, and Perseus mounted the throne 
without opposition* The last years of 
Piiilip bad been passed in preparing for a 
renewal of the struggle with Pome, which 
he saw was inevitable, and Perseus con¬ 
tinued these preparations with diligence. 
The mines were worked industriously and 
the treasury filled; the losses in population 
were made good by the importation of col¬ 
onies from Thrace; the army was increased 
and carefully disciplined; and alliances 
were made with the Illyrians, Gauls, and 
Germans, whose aid the Macedonian king 
hoped to enjoy against Borne, Por eight 
years these efforts went on, Perseus might 
have drawn all the Greeks to his standard, 
as there was already a considerable party 
in Hellas, which preferred the Macedonian 
fo the Roman supremacy; but he wavered, 
and puj^ued such a selfish and penurious 
course that he lost his opportunity- In b, 
c\ 172, Eiimenes, King of Pergamus, for¬ 
mally accused Perseus before the Eoman 
senate of hostile designs. On his return 
home, he was murdered near Delphi, and 
the Romans, helieTjng Perseus to be respon- 
silde for the murder, declared war against 
him. 

In B, c, 171 the Romans landed in Epirus, 
and during the next few months succeeded 
in inducing the/Greek states to join their 
side. They put down the Eceotiau confed¬ 
eracy, which was friendly to Maeedon, and 
won over Thessaly and Acheea, Everywhere 
the friends of Perseus were crushed, Per¬ 
seus himself was induced to accept a truce 
during these months* When the Romans 
were in readiness, they advanced into 
Thessaly, but were met and defeated by 
Peraeus, who, however, made no effort to 
follow up hia victory. In b, c, 168, L, 
^Emilius Paulus having succeeded to the 
command, Perseus was decisively defeated 
near jpydna* He fled to the sacred island 
of Samothrace, but was at length obliged to 
surrender himself to a Roman squadron. 
He was taken to Rome, where he w'as made 
to walk in the triumph of Paulus, and then 


cast into a dungeon, Paiilns generously 
interceded in his behalf^ and he was allowed 
to spend the rest of his life in a milder #ap- 
tivity at Alba, 

The victory of Pydna sealed the fate of 
Maeedon. The kingdom was divided into 
four states subject to Rome, and these were 
forbidden to hold any intercourse with each 
other. As a compensation to the Mace¬ 
donians for the loss of their freedom, a trib¬ 
ute equal to only one-half of the taxes they 
had paid their kings was required by 
Rome. 

Another result of the war was the estab¬ 
lishment of the Roman supremacy over four- 
fifths of Greece, All the confederacies but 
the Achseaii league were dissolved, Rome 
thought it necessary, however, that she 
should have no possible rival in Greece, 
and that Achsea should either submit un¬ 
conditionally to her will or be conquered. 
In B, €, 167, the republic demanded of the 
league the trial of one thousand of its chief 
citizens on charges of having secretly aided 
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Pei^eus. The Achsean assembly did not 
dare refuse, and the whole number of pris¬ 
oners were carried to Italy, and imprisoned 
in the Etruscan towns. The Roman party- 
was thus left in control of Aciifea. The 
captives were kept in prison for seventeen 
years without a hearing, for the deliberate 
purpose of exasperating their friends in 
Greece, When their number had been re¬ 
duced by suffering and death to three hun¬ 
dred, the survivors were suddenly released 
and sent back to their own land. Rome 
had barbarously reckoned upon their going 
back with the intention of being revenged 
upon her, and she was not disappointed. 
Three of the survivors who were most em¬ 
bittered against her by their treatment came 
into power, and their hatred soon gave the 
republic a pretext for hostilities. War was 
declared in b, G, 146, and in a few years 
southern Greece was conc[uered and added 
to the Roman dominions. 
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REECE 



remained a possession of 
Koine for more than four centuries, 
or from B, c* 146 to a. d* 324. At 
first it continued to enjoy a sort of 
municipal freedom, for every im¬ 
portant town was governed by one 
of Its own citizens, and the Romans paid a 
willing and hearty homage to the superior 
genius and civilization of their conquered 
subjects. The best of the Romans were 
proud of a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
gimge and literature, and looked upon 
Greece with an affectionate reverence as 
their intellectual mother. Even the empe¬ 
rors in later times were proud of being citi¬ 
zens of Athens. These feelings at length 
excited the envy" of the Roman people, and 
the term Grmulm, which at first re¬ 
garded as a mark of honor, became aa ex¬ 
pression of contempt. 

The proximity of Greece to Italy made 
it the scene of many wars, both between 
various factions of the conqiieroi's and be¬ 
tween the Romans and other nations. These 
brought a plentiful harvest of misfortunes 
upou the country. In many of these wars 
^the Greeks joined the foreign enemies of 
Rome in the vain hope of throwing off the 
Roman yoke and recovering their independ¬ 
ence. In the early part of the first cen¬ 


tury B. c. Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
became involved in a war with the Romans. 
He drove them out of Asia Minor and at* 
tacked their European possessions. He 
formed an alliance with the Greeks, and 
sent several armies into Greece, which were 
joined by the Athenians, Spartans, Tlie- 
bans, and Achceans. The allies were for a 
while successful, and for a brief season 
Greece was a free country once more. In 
B. c. 87, however, the tide turned; nearly 
all the Greek cities w^ere retaken by the 
Romans. Athens was besieged, and the 
next year Tvas driven by hnnger to sur¬ 
render. The Romans stained their victories 
by indiscriminate massacres in Athens, 
Thebes, and other towns, and sold many of 
the conquered Greeks into slavery. The 
temples of Delphi, Olympia, and Epidau* 
rns %vere plundered of tlieir treasures, and 
the country vras stripped of its choicest 
works of art, which were sent to Rome. 

The quarrels of Csesar and Pompey in¬ 
volved Greece in fresh trouble. The Alheu- 
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ians, Boeotians, and Peloponnesians sided 
with Pompey, while the Aclianiauiaiis, 
iEtolians, and a portion of the people of 
Epirus sustained the cause of Cmsar. The 
great battle of Pharsalia, fought in Thes¬ 
saly, in B. c. 48, made Csesar master of all 
Greece- He visited bis severities on the 
ilegarians alone, and treated the rest of 
Greece with remarkable forbearance. 
Athens, whose ancient glories he admired, 
received many favors from him; and he 
caused the city of Corinth, which had been 
destroyed in tlie first Roman conquest, to lie 
rebuilt, B. c. 46. 

Upon the murder of CEesar a new civil 
war broke out in Greece, this time between 
Antony and Octavian on the one hand, and 
Brutus and Cassius on the other. ^ Ihe 
Athenians joined the latter party, while the 
Lacedaem Old arts cast their lot with the 
former. The battles of Philippi, in b. c, 
42, maile Antony and Octavian masters oi 
the Roman world, which they proceeded to 
divide between them. Greece fell to An- 
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tony’e stare. He took up his abode at 
Athena, in which city he had been edu¬ 
cated, and treated the Greeks with ^uch 
liberality that their country seemed on the 
point of recovering its ancient glories. 
When the civil war broke out between An¬ 
tony and Octavian, almost the whole of 
Greece supported the former, Antony was 
finally defeated and ruined in the battle of 
Actium, in b. c. 31* Octavian treated the 
Greeks with great kindness; he caused the 
town of Patrse to be rebuilt, and erected 
the city of Nicopolis on the spot where he 
had gained his great victory. 

Under the Boman emperors, Greece, on 


the empire sank deeper into corruption,. 
Greece suffered greatly from the general 
insecurity, and the growing needs of the 
Bomans caUsed them to plunder the wealthy 
cities whenever the opportunity oflered it¬ 
self. The numerous bloody wars had greatly 
reduced the population, and many districts? 
of the country were almost uninhabited. 

To make matters worse, the Goths, who 
had begun their irruptions into the Boman 
domhiions, threatened in a. b. 253 to over¬ 
run Greece* The Greeks occupied the pass 
of Thermopylae, the walls of Athens were 
rebuilt, and the isthmus of Corinth was 
strongly fortified* The victories of the Bo- 
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the whole, enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
Many of its cities—especially Athens—were 
allowed to retain their own governments, 
and though Caligula and Nero carried 
away many of the other art treasures to 
Borne, others, like Trajan and Hadrian, 
were never tired of lavishing marks of their 
affection upon Athens* fedrian greatly 
adorned that city, to which he made fre¬ 
quent visits, and boasted of his title of 
Archon Eponymos of Athena. Still, the 
character of the Greeks was steadily low¬ 
ered under the Roman rule; the coarser 
manners and the gladiatorial games of the 
conquerors demoralized the people, and de¬ 
praved their taste in art and literature. As | 
19 


mans over the Goths in Thrace saved Greece 
from the barbarian invasion this time; but 
in A. B. 262 the Goths made a descent upon 
the country by sea, Corinth, Argos, and 
many of the towns on the main land and 
on the islands, were captured and destroyed, 
Athens fell after a heroic resistance, and its 
streets were deluged with the blood of it& citi¬ 
zens* The monuments w^ere destroyed, and 
the manuscripts in the libraries would have 
shared the same fate had not the barbar 
rians believed that the study of literature 
made the Greeks weak and effeininate and 
the more easily conquered. At this junc¬ 
ture Desippos, the historian and one of the 
Athenian generals, collected the remnant 
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of his forces, and surprised and defeated 
the Gotha, who retreated into Illyricum, 
where they were routed by the Emperor 
Gallieuus. During the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Claudius, the Gotha made another 
formidable attack upon Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and other Greek provinces, but 
were defeated by Claudius. This put au 
end for two centuries to the attempts of the 
barbarians upon Greece, but the country 
shared the general suffering which was 
caused by the grooving weakness of the 
empire. 


very successful at Athens, and passed on to 
Corinth, where he established a church. 
From these beginnings, Christianity spread 
rapidly over other parts of Greece. In 
spite of the persecutions with which the 
Boman authorities sought to check its prog¬ 
ress, in spite of the charms with which pa¬ 
ganism surrounded the old religion, Chris¬ 
tianity spread steadily, and by slow degrees 
affected the character of the entire Greek 
nation. 

W hen Constantine became Emperor of 
Borne, he made Christianity the religiou of 


During all this while Greece had been 
experiencing a radical change. Christianity 
had been gradually extending its influence 
throughout the country. About the mid¬ 
dle of the first century after Christ, the 
Apostle Paul crossed over from Asia Minor 
to Macedonia, and began preaching the 
Gospel of Christ to the Greeks. He made 
many converts, especially at Thessalonica, 
where he established a church. Persecu¬ 
tions drove him to Athens, where he renewed 
bis eflbrts, preaching in the presence of tlie 
assembled city on Mars’ Hill. He was not 


the empire. His next most important act 
was the establishment of his capital in the 
new city which he built on the site of an¬ 
cient Byzantium, and named Constantino- 
polis, or cilj of Constantine. He perceiveil 
that the ruin of the western part of the em¬ 
pire was inevitable, and believed that a 
stronger and more enduring state might he 
founded in his Greek dominions. 

The establishment of the new capital in 
the ancient Greek territory W’as to a certain 
extent the revival of the iiidepeudence of 
Greece, which gave a hearty support to the 
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emperors at CoBStantioople. The history 
of the Greek empire will be related else- 
where^ aad we can only pause to notice a few 
events which directly concerned Greece 
itself* 

Until the eleventh century Greece re¬ 
mained an undisputed part of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire* In jl, b, 1080 Robert Guis- 
card, a Norraan prince of lower Italy, 
invaded Epirus and Thessaly, and attempted 
their conquest, but was driven out by Alexis 
Comnenas, In 1146 Robert IL of Sicily 
seized the island of Corcyra, and plundered 
Corinth and other Greek cities* Corcyra 
was soon recovered by the imperial forces* 
In A* B* 1204 the Venetians, in alliance 
with the French cmsaders, attacked and 
captured Coustaiitiuople,and divided Greece 
between them* The Marciiiis of Montferrat 
became the sovereign of oalonica (the an¬ 
cient Thessaloiiica), Achata, and the Morea 
(the Peloponnesus became a principality 
undei Gillaume deCharapBtteand Geoffroi 
VLllehardouir ; the archipelago was organ¬ 
ized as a dukedom with Naxos as its cap¬ 
ital ; and a dukedom was set up at Athens, 
which lasted from 1205 to 1456* The 
Greeks recovered Conj^tantinople from the 
Venetians in 1261, but the other foreign 
dominions lasted for several centuries. The 
Venetians held a large part of the Morea 
or PeIo]>onne 5 iis, and other portions of con- 
tiueiital Greece, and the Island of Crete 
and other islands, until the conquest of the 
eastern empire by the Turks* 

In A* B. 1453 the Turks, who had wrested 
from the Greek emperors almost the whole 
of their dominions, captured the city of 
Constantinople, and brought the Eastern 
Empire to an end. The next three ceo- 
turies were occupied with wars between the 
Turks and the Venetiaus for the possession 
of Greece, Northern Greece was already 
in the hands of the Turks, and they soon 
after succeeded in acquiring the island of 
Eubcea and Attica, Athens oaee in the 
bauds of the Moslems, the Parthenon was 
converted into a mosque. The sultan next 
turned his efforts to Pelopnnueeus, the 
greater part of which was held by the 
Veuetians. Between the contending powers 
the Greeks led a miserable existence. If 
they sided with the Venetians the Turks 
visited the most fearful vengeance upon 
them, and if they aided the Turks they ex¬ 
perienced treatment almost as cruel at the 
hands of the Venetians* On the whole, 
their sympathies were with the Venetians, 


who were Christians, and who constantly 
held out the ho|>e of freedom to them. One 
result of this war was the transfer to Venice 
and Genoa of the large silk manufactories 
which had flourished at Athens and Corinth 
since the days of Justinian, In 1522 the 
island of Rhodes was conquered by the 
Turks after a desperate struggle, and soon 
after they subdued the remaining Venetian 
possessions in Peloponnesus. In 1571 the 
island of Cyprus fell into the hands of the 
sultan, and not long after the entire Turkish 
fleet, consisting of 200 ships, was defeated 
and destroyed off Naupactus by the allied 
fleets of the Venetians, the pope, and the 
emperor, under the command of Don John 
of Austria* Almost all the men serving in 
the Venetian fleet on this occasion w'ere 
Greeks, In 1670 the Turks drove the 
Venetians out of the island of Crete after a 
struggle of thirty years. In 1685 the Vene¬ 
tians, under the command of the famous 
Morosini, assisted by the Greeks, regained 
the whole of Peloponnesus, and the next 
year captured Athens. During this siege 
the Parthenon was used as a powder maga¬ 
zine by the Turks, A Venetian shell 
thrown into it exploded the magazine and 
shattered the beautiful edifice. In 1699 
the Venetians were obliged to relinquish all 
their conquests but Peloponnesus, and in 
1715 Aehmed III, wrested that peninsula 
from them also. With the exception of the 
Ionian islands, Turkey was now mistress of 
all the Greek countries. 

The Turlts organized the Greek territory 
into provinces, and adopted a somewhat 
peculiar system for tlieir government. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the head of 
the Greek Church, was recognized by the 
sultan as the head of the Greek nation, and 
thus became the civil as well as the spir¬ 
itual ruler of Greece. In every province 
there was a bishop, who held both the civil 
and ecclesiastical control of the Greeks* 
He was acknowledged as the judge in all 
private affairs; he directed the schools, 
which preserved the Greek language, and 
governed the church, which preserved the 
national religion and the national character 
of the people. He was directly responsible 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
was, in his turn, responsible to the sultan. 
The lower clergy were constituted so many 
civil officials by this arrangement, and were 
flependent upon the bishop, from whom 
they received their orders in political mat¬ 
ters, This system, it should be understood. 
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applied only to the Greeks. In every pro- 
viiiice the Turkish government was repre¬ 
sented by the pasha and other civil officials, 
but with these the Greeks had little to do. 
Iji consequence of the system under which 
they were placed, the Greeks, in their dis¬ 
putes among themselves, never resorted to 
the Turkish courts of justice. They laid 
their diderences before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals and accepted their decisions. The 
bishops, on their part, collected and paid 
over tlie tribute to the 
Turkish authorities, and 
protected the people 
against the Turkish mil' 
tary and civil offieiuls, 
iiiaiuly by bribing the 
pashas. They regulated 
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the revenues of every coinuumity, and 
directed the necessary expenditures. 

This system had the inevitable effect of 
keeping alive the Greek nation even under 
the grinding tyranny of the Turks. The 
Greeks were kept to themselves, and taught 
that they had nothing in common with 
their conquerors; the church, to which 
they were devotedly attached, kept alive 
the spirit of national patriotism, and the 
schools preserved the national language, the 
greatest tie that united the oppressed people 


of Hellas. In all the churches daily prayers 
were offered that God would drive out the 
Turks and restore the freedom of Greece. 
No Greek adopted the faith of Islam, and 
no marriages took place between the two 
races. Their hatred was deep and mutual 
Another cause of the survival of the 
national spirit of the Greeks was the war¬ 
fare \raged upon the Turks by the Klephts, 
or the inhabitants of the mountains of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Acharnania, jEtolia, 
Arcadia, and Main a, or Laconia. 
These hardy mountaineei-s had never 
submitted to the Turkish authority, 
and had been joined since the Turkish 
conquest by iniinbers of men who 
refused to submit to tlie Moslems. 
Fi'om their mountain festness^ they 
carried on a con¬ 
stant warfare 
against the Turks, 
causing them great 
losses. Their ex¬ 
ample w’ns a con¬ 
stant incentive to 
the Greeks to keep 
alive their no tioiiiii 
teelings until the 
ilay of deliveraueo 
should come. 

In the latter 
half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century ilie 
Greeks were 
strongly moved by 
the hope of speeiE- 
ily regaining their 
i n dep en dence. 
The Turkish sul¬ 
tans from the very 
period of the con¬ 
quest had been 
forced to employ 
Greeks in many 
w^ays. They were 
largely engaged in 
the service of the foreign olhce, and in 
the financial department of the empire. 
Greek mercantile houses controlled the 
trade of the Levant, and had branches 
in the various cities of Europe. The Greeks 
in the Turkish service had many oppor¬ 
tunities of aiding and benefit! rjg their un¬ 
fortunate coinitrymen, and made good use 
of them. The nopee of the Greeks weT'e 
revived by the growing >veakues3 
or the Turkish empire, and everywhere 
the nation was on the alert to profit by 
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the first oppoHimity to rise against its 
oppressors. 

In 1769j Turkey having heeome involved 
in a war with Russia, the Greeks rose iu 
revolt in Peloponnesus and filaina (La¬ 
conia), stimulated by promises of assistance 
■from Russia, The Russian promises proved 
deceptive, and the revolt was put down 
with dreadful cruelties by the Turks. 

In 1787 a new revolt broke out iu parts 
of Greece, especially in the mountain dis¬ 
tricts, For the first time in many cen- 


schools were encouraged, the pupils care¬ 
fully trained in the history of them ances¬ 
tors, and secret societies, having for their 
object the emancipation of the country, 
^vere formed in various parts of Greece, 
Rigas Pherseos, and, later on, Coray, two 
leading writers, appealed to the Greeks to 
remember the glories of their ancestors and 
emulate tliem. In 1797 Rigas went to 
Italy to endeavor to interest Napoleon 
Bonaparte in the affairs of Greece, He 
vv'as arrested at Trieste by the Austrians, 
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turies, the Greeks now formed a small navy 
under Lambros Catsonis, and inflicted con¬ 
siderable damage upon the Turkish ship¬ 
ping, The revolt was put down. The 
Suliotes of Epirus, though they managed 
to prolong the struggle until 1803, were 
driven from their mountain fastnesses, and 
sought refuge iu the Ionian islands. 

Luring all this time, and far into the 
present century, the best men of Greece 
continued their efforts to prepare the nation 
for the attempt to regain its freedom. The 


who delivered him up to tlie Turks, by 
whom he was beheaded at Belgrade* His 
last words were, ^^The GreelS will soon 
avenge my death,” ^ 

At length the moraeTit for which all 
Greece had been looking so long, arrived. 
In 1821 the secret societies and tne leaders 
of Hi© Greeks, believing that the time had 
come when the Turkish rule could be no 
longer endured, gave the signal for revolt, 
and uprisings took place simiiltaueously in 
every part of Greece, The niovetnent em- 
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braced the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. The Turks hj rapid and vigorous 
movements crushed the insurrection in those 
provinces, and the Greek towns were scenes 
of frightful massacres. On the pretext that 
a plot of the Greek residents of Constan¬ 
tinople to seize the city and kill the sultan 
had been discovered, the patriarch was ar¬ 
rested on Easter Sunday, 1821, and hanged 
on the gate of his palace, after which his 
body was thrown into the sea, A number 
of the bishops and clergy and hundreds of the 
leading Greek citizensof Constantinople were 
massacred and their property confiscated. 

In Greece proper the insurrection was 
more successful. On the 6th of April, 1821, 
the leading men of Peloponnesus assembled 
at the monastery of Sancta Laura, in Ar¬ 
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cadia, and pledged themselves in a solemn 
oath to free their country from Turkish 
rule or die in the attempt The whole Pel¬ 
oponnesus rose in arms, and succeeded in 


defeating the force of 6,000 Turkish troops 
sent to quell the insurrection. Several im¬ 
portant places were taken by the patriots, 
but the Turkish forces inflicted great suffer¬ 
ing upon the country, which they ravaged 
with fire and sword! On the 5Lh and 6lh 
of September all continental Greece joined 
the insumction- On the latter day a pow¬ 
erful fleet sailed from Constantinople to 
reduce the Greek islands. To meet this 
ibree the patriots collected a small fleet, 
chiefly from Hydra, Spezzia, and Psara, the ^ ing, and pillage 

citizens of these islands making great sacri- .. . 

fices to procure and equip these vessels, 
which were in every way inferior to the 


Turkish ships. The Greek vessels encoun¬ 
tered the Turks off the island of L^bos on 
the 8th of June, and by means of a fire¬ 
ship, which they handled with great daring, 
burned a Turkish frigate with 600 men on 
board. The Turkish fleet at once put about 
and sailed for Constantinople. 

The hopes of the Greeks were aroused 
by their successes on land and sea, and they 
resolved to make the separation between 
Turkey and their country final. Early iu 
1822 a National Assembly was held at Epi- 
daurus. This body drew up a declaration, 
in which, after reciting the sufferings of 
Greece at the hands of the Turks, and 
appealing to all Christendom for sympathy, 
they declared the Greek nation independent 
of Turkey, The next step of the ^sembly 
was to organize a pro¬ 
visional government, 
with Alexander Ma- 
vrocordatOB at its 
head. The nation 
gave its enthusiastic 
support to the provis- 
ional government, 
and from this time 
the resources aud 
energies of the coun¬ 
try were directed in a 
more systematic and 
successfi.il manner, 
Turkey now put 
forth the greatest ex¬ 
ertions to crush the 
§ revolt of the Greeks, 
Forty thousand men, 
under Dram Ali, were 
sent into Peloponne¬ 
sus to relieve the fortress of Nauplia, which 
'was besieged by the Greeks. They were 
defeated by a force of about 10,000 Greeks, 
and driven from Peloponnesus. This was 
one of the most brilliant victories ever won 
by the Hellenio race. 

In the month of April, 1822, the Turkish 
fleet made a descent upon the island of Seb 
(Chios), and laid the beautiful island waste. 
Thousands of the iiihaluUmte were mas¬ 
sacred without mercy, and as many more 
were sent to the slave markets of Asia and 
Egypt. Both sexes and all age^ were treated 
alike, and for many days the islaud was 
the scene of indiscriminate massacres, btiru¬ 
ing, and pillage. Never had a more ter¬ 
rible vengeance been wreaked upon a heli^ 
less people. . 

When the news of the massacre of Scio 
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became known, the Greek fleet undauntedly 
sailed to meet the Turks, It was com¬ 
manded by Andreas Miaulis, the greatest 
naval hero of modern Greece, “an iron 
man who never smiled and never wept, 
whose superiority was acknowledged by 
alL*^ With characteristic baldness, Mian- 
lis kept the powerful Turkish fleet from 
proceeding against the other Greek islands, 
and so saved them from the fate of Scio, 
On the night of the 6th of June, 1822, a 
young Greek ojEBcer, Constantine Canaris 
by name, with a small vessel manned by 
thirty-three men, succeeded in setting fire 
to a Turkish frigate, and blew it up with all 
on board, off the island of Chios, This was 
the admiral's ship, and that oflScer and more 
than 2,000Turks perished in the explosion. 
This disaster struck terror to the Turks, 
and abandoning their effort to relieve Nau- 
plia, they retreated in haste towards the 
Hellespont, On the voyage the fleet was 
overtaken by a severe storm off Tenedos, 
and in the midst of it the Greeks succeeded 
in destroying a Turkish frigate and 1,600 
men. The Turks thereupon returned to 
Constantinople. Nauplia, thus abandoned, 
surreDdered to the Greeks on the 12th 
December. 

Willie these events were transpiring in 
other parts of Greece, Alexander JMavro* 
cordatos had occupied the town of Misso- 
longhi, at the head of the Gulf of Patras, 
and appreciating the importance of the po¬ 
sition had determined to hold it against the 
Turks. From this point he directed the 
resistance of Aeharnania and ^tolia, and 
also endeavored to assist the Suliotes, who 
had returned to their mountains in Epirus 
from their exile in the Ionian islands. He 
was unsucceasfu], however, and was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw to Missolonghi. The 
Buliotes were driven from Epirus, and took 
refuge in the island of Gephalenia, from 
which they soon after sailed to Missolonglii 
and joined the little band there under Ma- 
wo cordatos. The Turks now concentrated 
all their efforts against this place, wliich 
was but poorly fortified, and garrisoned with 
a small force. On the 6th of January, 1823, 
they attempted to carry the town by assault, 
but were repulsed with heavy loss, and 
driven from their position. 

Early in 1823 a strong Turkish Kvmy 
was sent against Missolonghi. The little 
town was hard pressed, and must have fallen 
but for the heroic efforts of Marco Boszaris, 
the Suliote chief, who with a small force of 


bis countrymen made a night attack upon 
the Turkish position, and gained a brilliant 
victory over the enen^y, purchasing his suc¬ 
cess with his life. Later in the year the 
Turks made another unsuccessful effort to 
capture Missolonghi. 

The heroism of the Greeks aroused the 
sympathies of all Europe, and many vol¬ 
unteers hastened to Greece to assist the 
patriots. Among these was the English 
poet Lord Byron. He organized a corps 
of Suliotes at his own expense, and repaired 
to Missolonghi. His death, wliich occurred 
soon after his arrival, prevented him from 
taking an active part in the war. 

Having failed to subdue the Greeks, the 
sultan now demanded aid of his vassal, the 
Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali was at this 
time seated on the Egyptian throne. He 
was, as we have seen in our account of 
Egyptian history, an able ruler, and was 
well seconded by his gifted son Ibrahim. 
The sultan bestowed upon Mehemet the 
island of Crete, which had supported the 
Greek cause, and ordered him to occupy it 
and stamp out the insurrection there. This 
was done in the latter part of 1823 by the 
Egyptian forces under Ibrahim Pasha. 
Ibraliira was now appointed Governor of 
the Peloponnesus, with orders to conquer 
that peninsula, 

Ibrahim began the execution of his orders 
in the summer of 1824, and directed his 
first efforts against several of the Greek 
islands which had been most conspicuous 
in their support of the patriot cause. In 
spite of the heroic resistance of the Greeks, 
the Egyptians were successful, and Kasos, 
Psara, and other islands were conquered, 
and the inhabitants massacred or sold into 
slavery. Boused by these disastei's the 
Greeks sent out tlieir fleet, and gained 
several nobly won successes over the Turk¬ 
ish fleet, finally driving it into tlie Helles¬ 
pont. 

Ill 1825 Ibrahim Pasha entered the Pel¬ 
oponnesus at the head of a large and well- 
equipped army, largely officered by Euro¬ 
peans. He formed the siege of Pylos, and 
on the 8th of May captured the island of 
Sphacteria and put its garrison to the 
sword, but could not prevent the escape of 
the Greek fleet of eight vessels, which cut 
its way through thefifty-twoEg^^ptian men- 
of-war. Pylos fell into Ibrahim*s bands 
soon after this, and the conqueror ravaged 
Messenia with fire and sword, Ibrahim 
then rapidly subdued the greater part of 
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PeiopoQnesus, everywhere marking his con¬ 
quests with the greatest cruelty, and rous¬ 
ing the indignation of all Europe by his 
barbarities. Early in 1826 he joined the 
Turkish forces before Missolonghi. The 
Turks had made the most determined 
efforts to capture this place, and the siege 
had lasted nearly six months. The little 
garrison had held theii* own with heroic 
courage, but by the time of Ibrahim's 


ish lines. The attempt was made on the 
night of the 22d of April, 1826. The 
Greeks were driven hack, and the Turks 
and Egyptians entered the town with them. 
Seeing that all was lost, the Greeks blew 
up their magazine and forts, involving 
many thousand Turks and Egyptians in 
their destruction. On tlie morning of the 
23d of April, Ibrahim Pasha was master 
of Missolonghi, He held a heap of blacl:- 



BATTLE OF NAVABIKO. 


k^rrival had begun to suffer fearfully from 
iamine and disease. The patriot govern¬ 
ment at Naiiplia was powerless to do any¬ 
thing for their relief, and the gallant eflforts 
of the Greek squadron under Miaulis to 
throw provisions into the town had been 
baffled by the superior force of the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets. At length diiyen to 
despair, the garrison of Missolongln re¬ 
solved to cut their way through the Turk- 


ened ruins, for the possession of which he 
had paid dearly. This success was followed 
early in 1827 by the capture of Athens by 
a Turkish army under Keshid Pasha, The 
Turks and Egyptians visited the most 
frightful cruelties upon the country. Ibra¬ 
him Pasha deliberately sought to extermin¬ 
ate the native population of Peloponnesus, 
intending to repeople that peninsula with 
Egyptians and Arabians. 
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By til is time the barbarities of the Turks 
and Egyptians bad aroused the iiidignatioa 
of all Europe, and the heroism of the Greeks 
had woo for them the sympathies of the 
whole world* At first the European powers 
had regarded the Greeks as reliek iu revolt 
against their lawful sovereign, and the 
Austrian government openly sided with the 
Turks* Even Bussia had met the appeal 
of the Greeks for aid with the cold com¬ 
mand to them to return to their allegiance 
to the sultan* Fortunately for Greece 
Alexander I* of Kussia died on the 1st of 
December, 1825. His successor, the Czar 
Nicholas, reversed his father^ policy, and 
determined to give active aid to the Greeks. 
At the same time the sympathies of the 
English and Freucli people for the Greeks 
compelled their governments to move in 
the same direction. Great Britain recog¬ 
nized the Greeks as belligerents, and a con¬ 
vention was signed in London on the 6 th 
of July, 1827, hj the representatives of 
England, France, and Russia, by which it 
was agreed to ask Turkey to grant a truce 
to the Greeks, and in the event of the 
refusal of the sultan to do so, to recognize 
the independence of Greece and compel the 
Turks to stop the war. One mouth was 
given to the sultan to reply, A combined 
English, French, and Russian fleet was sent 
to the Mediterranean with orders to put a 
stop to the cruelties of Ibrahim Pasha in 
Peloponnesus- As had been foreseen, the 
sultan refused to grant the truce, and the 
war went on. On the 20th of October, 
1827, the allied fleet, under the command 
of the English Admiral Coddringtoii, 
entered the harbor of Navai’ino (the an¬ 
cient Pylos), which was occupied by the 
Egyptian and Turkish fleets. The allies 
bad ten ships of the line, ten frigates, and 
some smaller vessels, and the Egyptians 
and Turks had five line-of-battle ships, 
nineteen frigates, and a large number of 
smaller craft. The object of the allies was 
to compel Ibrahim Pasha to desist from 
further hostilities against the Greeks. As 
their fleet entered the harbor it w'as fired 
upon by the Mohammedans, and at once 
closed wdth them. The battle which en¬ 
sued was stubbornly contested during the 
greater part of the day, and resulted in the 
total destruction of the sultan's fleet 

This great victory virtually decided the 
struggle. Deprived of his fleet, Ibrahim 
consented to evacuate the Morea (Pelopon¬ 
nesus^, and withdrew to Egypt with the 
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larger part of hia army. A division of 
14,000 French troops, under Marshal Mai- 
son, was landed in Greece and rapidly 
drove the Turks out of that country. The 
Greeks, on their part, won several impor* 
taut successes over the Turks, by land and 
sea. In the meantime Russia had begun 
its ivar upon Turkey, and bad pressed the 
sultan so hard that Mahmoud II. was com¬ 
pelled to come to terms* On the 28th of 
August, 1829, the treaty of Adrianople was 
signed. This treaty, besides making many 
concessions to Russia, recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece. Tlie new kingdom 
included all of continental Greece Booth of 
a line drawn from the Gulf of Arta to the 
Gulf of Volo, thus leaving Thessaly and 
Albania witlun the Turkish empire. The 
islands of Euboea, the northern Sporades, 
and the Cyclades, were included within the 
new limits of Greece. The Ionian Islands 
remained under the rule of Great Britain, 
and Crete and the islands off the coasts of 
Thrace and Asia Minor remained in the 
hands of the Turks. 

Early in 1828 the seat of the Grceis: 
national government had been removed to 
the island of JEgina. Count Capo dTstria, 
a distinguished Greek statesman, then in 
the service of Russia, had been choseti 
president of the provisional government. 
His measures were not satisfactory to the 
people, who were so much divided by in¬ 
ternal dissensions that the independence of 
the country had iiardly been secured when 
it was perceived that the only permanent 
organization of the country possible must 
be the work of the powers that had given 
freedom to the Greeks. Accord ingl y eflbrts 
were set on. foot to accomplish this, and 
after many failures were successful* Greece 
organized as a kingdom, and in the 
spring of 1832 Pi'ince Otho, son of tlie King 
of Bavaria, who hud been an enthusiastic 
friend of Greek independence, was chosen 
King of Greece. This chbicc was ratified 
by the national assembly of the Greeks, on 
the 8th of August, 1832. 

King Otho, then but eighteen years old, 
arrived at Naiiplia on the 6th of February", 
1833. In 1835 the seat of government 
was transferred to Athens. The king soon 
after attained his majority, and governed 
from this time in his own name, by minis¬ 
ters responsible to himself, aided by a 
council of state. 

The treaty by which the kingdom of 
Greece was established w’as silent on the 
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question of a eonstitution, but the Greeks 
confidently expected that one would be 
granted them* The government of Otho 
was despotic, though mild on the whole, 
and was not satisfactory to the people* 
The discontent continued to grow, and on 
the night of the 14th of September, 1843, 
broke out in open revolt The army and 
people surrounded the royal palace at 
Athens, and demanded a constitution* 
The king hesitated for a while, but finally 
yieJded, and convoked a National Assem- 
fey* This body drew up a constitution, 
which was approved by the king on the 
16th of March, 1844* 

The history of the ten yeai-s following 
the adoption of the Greek constitution is a 
record of constant confusion* Partisan con¬ 
troversies raged with great bitterness, and 
were increased by foreign intngues* Min¬ 
isterial changes and insurrections were fre- 
quentj the latter on several occasions at¬ 
taining very formidable proportions* The 
national party was obliged to maintain a 
constant struggle with the foreign elements, 
which, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
in which Greece was placed, were able to 
exercise a powerful control upon its gov- 
ernnieut. In the presence of these conten¬ 
tions the material interests of the country 
sufiered severely* 

In 1847 Greece barely escaped another 
war with Tui*key, which threatened to grow 
out of an alleged discourtesy to the Turkish 
ambassador at Athens* In 1848 a more 
serious misunderstanding arose with Eng¬ 
land, arising out of demands made upon 
Greece by that country for damages suffered 
by British subjects* The question re- 
jmained unsettled for several years, and be¬ 
came harder to adjust* In 1850 a Britisli 
fleet anchored off Piraeus, and blockaded 
Athens and made many seizures of Greek 
shipping* Brought face to face with the 
alternative of war with Great Britain, 
■Greece now yielded, and the questions at 
ksue were settled* 

In 1852 the failure of the grape crop 
caused much suffering among the people, 
and in 1853 a severe earthquake destroyed 
a considerable amount of property in va¬ 
rious parts of the kingdom, and added to 
the general distress* The country was in 
a greatly disturbed condition. Banditti in¬ 
fested the Peloponnesus and central Greece 
and made life and property unsafe; and 
the government was too weak to check the 
evil. 


When the Crimean war broke out Greece 
was very active in behalf of Russia, but 
was obliged by the menaces of England 
and France to pledge itself to a strict neu¬ 
trality* An English and French squadron 
was stationed at Piraeus to compel the ob¬ 
servance of this pledge, and was not re¬ 
moved until 1857, two years after the close 
of the war, and then only after repeated 
protests by the Greek government* 

In the mean time the opposition to King 
Otho and the royal family had been steadily 
increasing from year to year. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1861, Dossios, a student, attempted to 
assassinate the queen, and, in spite of the 
fact that his intended victim was a woman, 
%vas openly defended by many of the people. 
On the 22d of October, 1862, a revolution 
broke out at Athens, and, through the in¬ 
difference or sympathy of the army, was 
successful. The next day a provisional 
governraent was established by the leaders 
of the revolution. King Otho was declared 
deposed, and a National Assembly was 
convokedt The king was absent at the 
time on a visit to the porta of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. He received the news of his deposi¬ 
tion on his Totiirn to Pirfeus. He did not 
attempt to land, but held a council with the 
foreign ministers at Athens on board his 
ship* Acting npon their advice, he issued 
a proclamation on the 24th, taking leave 
of Greece* He made no formal abdication, 
however, and soon after sailed in an English 
frigate for Germany* On the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber a decree wag issued by the Provisional 
Government, ordering an election for a 
new king. England now offered, in the 
event of the election of a king who should 
be satisfactory to her, to transfer to Greece 
the sovereignty of the Ionian Islands* The 
National Assembly met at Athens on the 
22d of December, 1862* On the 16th of 
February, 1863, the deposition of the Ba¬ 
varian dynasty Avas confirmed, and on the 
30th of March, Prince George, son of the 
King of Denmark, Avas elected king. This 
choice was confirmed by the great powers 
on the 16th of July* 

King George reached Athens in October, 
1863, and on the Slst took the oath to sup¬ 
port the constitution. On the 14th of No- 
\"ember, 1863, a treaty was signed between 
Great Britain and Greece, by wdiich the 
Ionian Islands became a part of the Greek 
kingdom, thus fulfilling the long-deferred 
hopes of the people of those islands. 

In 1866 the island of Crete, or Candia, 




FROM ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

revolted against the Turks. The Greeks 
were open in their sympathy with the in- 
surgenls, and in spite of the prohibitions of 
the government^ furnished them with con¬ 
siderable assistance. The insurrection was 
put down by the Turks* and over 30,000 
Cretans, mostly women and children, took 
refuge in Greece. The aid given by the 
Greeks to the insurgents anB. the shelter af¬ 
forded hy them to the iiigitives carae near 
involving the kingdom in a war with 
Turkey. The danger was averted, how¬ 
ever. 

In 1870 a party of four English travel¬ 
lers, on a visit to the scene of the battle of 
Marathon, were captured fay the Greek 
brigands, and were put to death in conse- 
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quence of the failure of the negotiations for 
their ransom, England held Greece re¬ 
sponsible for the masaacre, on the ground 
that it was bound to suppress brigandage 
in its territories. The matter was pressed 
by Great Britain so firmly that at one time 
it threatened to lead to war. It w'as set¬ 
tled by the payment of £10,000 to the 
family of one of the murdered men and by 
negoilation. 

When the war between Russia and Tur¬ 
key broke out in 1877, the Greeks were 
anxious to unite with Russia in the hope 
of freeing all the Greek countries from 
Moslem rule, but the government, yielding 
to the warnings of Great Britain, decided 
to remain neutral. 


BOOIC J^XX. 

THE TIISTOEY OE THE GREEK 
KESTGEOlVt OE SYRI^. 


CHAPTER 1 

FttOM TETB ESTABLLSMMENT OP THE KING¬ 
DOM TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 

Diviaion of Alexander's Empire—Seleueus Eeceives 
Syria—Establishinent of the Kingdom—ltd Earl/ 
Prosperity—Antioch Foauded—Heign of Anti- 
ochus I.—His Wars—Antiouhus II.—His Succes¬ 
sors—Reign of Aiitiocluts tlie Great—War witli 
Egypt—^Reverses of Aatioclins—He Invades Par- 
tliia— \Vj^s with Rome—Is Defeated—Autiochus 
IT.—Drives the Jews into ReheUioii—Weak 
Reign of Antiochus —Demetrius I.—Comes in 

Conflict witK Rome—^Alexander Balas—Deme¬ 
trius II,—Made Prisoner by the Parthians—His 
Captivity—Reign of Anfcioeluis YII.—Decline 
of the Syrian Kingdom—Civil Wars—Syria Be¬ 
comes Subject to Armenia—Conquered by Fom- 
pey—Made aBoman Province, 

empire of Alexander the Great 
r^T divided after \\h death, as we 
seen, among his generals. We 
have related the establishment of 
the Egyptiau kingdom under Ptql- 
eray Eagi, and the fortunes of 
Macedonia aod Greece under Alexander's 
successors. We have now to consider the 
eatablishment of the Greek kingdom of 
Syria by Seleucus and his successors. 

The kingdom dates from the year b, c, 
312, Seleucus, as has been related, taking 
advantage of the check which Antigonus 
had received by the victory of Ptolemy 


Lagi over Demetrius, near Gaza, regained 
possession of Babylon, and extended his 
powder over all the provineea of Alexander's 
empire between the Euphrates and the In¬ 
dus, on the one hand, and the Jaxartes and 
the Indian Ocean on the other. He also 
made war upon an Indian monarch whose 
kingdom lay upon the head-waters of the 
Gauges, and compelled him to make a 
treaty by which Seleucus gained important 
commercial advantages and added 500 ele¬ 
phants to his army. After the victory of 
Antigonus at Salamis, Seleucus assumed the 
royal title. The battle of Ipsus (b. c. 301) 
gave Seleucus Cappadocia, part of Phrygia, 
upper Syria, and the right bank of the 
middle Euphrates, as his share of the ter¬ 
ritory divided between tlie conquerors. 

Seleucus spent the remaining years of the 
century in thoroughly organizing his king¬ 
dom, which was the most important of all 
the monarchies formed from the wreck of 
Alexander's empire. In this work he 
showed great skill. His only apparent 
error was in not continuing Babylon as the 
capital, by 'which Syria might have re¬ 
tained the East, and prevented the subse¬ 
quent rise of the Parthian kingdom. 
Seleucus divided his dominions into seventy- 
two provinces, which were without exception 
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placed under the rule of Greek or Mace¬ 
donian governors. A standing army of 
native troops was -organized and officered 
by Macedouians or Greeks. New cities 


MODERN ANTIOCH. 

were built in each province. The king 
named sixteen of these Antioch, in honor of 
his father; five Laodicea, for his mother; 
seven Seleneeia, for himself and several for 
his two wives, Apa* 
meaand Stratonice* 

Antioch on the 
Orontes, one of these 
cities, was made the 
capital of the king¬ 
dom, and Seleucus 
spent the remaining 
years of his life in 
building and oriia- 
mentiug it, and con- 
strnctiug its port, 

Seleuceiap Antioch 
became one of the 
largest and most 
famous cities of the 
East, and main¬ 
tained its command¬ 
ing position for fully 
a thousand years. 

In E. a 293 Sele¬ 
ucus divided his em¬ 
pire with his eon 

Antiochus, to whom he gave all the prov¬ 
inces east of the Euphrates. In B. a 287, 
Demetrius, who had won and lost Mace¬ 
donia, invaded the Asiatic provinces of 


Lysimaclius, hoping to carve out a new 
kingdom with his sword. Unable to gain 
any advantages in this quarter, he passed 
into Cilicia and attacked the Syrian pos¬ 
sessions. He was defeated 
and made a prisoner by 
Seleucus, who kept him in 
captivity during the re¬ 
mainder of his life. In e. u. 
281, Lysimachus having 
murdered his sou, at the in¬ 
stigation of his Egyptian 
wile Ai-siuoe and her hrothtr 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the wid¬ 
ow of the murdered prince 
fled to the court of Seleucus, 
who took up her quarrel and 
invaded the territories of 
Lysimachus. The latter 
was defeated and slain in 
the battle of Conipedion, 
and Seleucus became master 
of nearly the whole of Alex¬ 
ander’s empire. He has¬ 
tened to take possession of 
the capital of Lysimachus, 
but on the w-ay was mur¬ 
dered in open day by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
who became King of Macedonia, as has been 
related. 

Autiocluis I. (Soter) succeeded to the 


DAMASCUS. 


crown of Syria upon the death of his father 
Seleucus. His kingdom was confined to 
Asia. Soon after his accession he became 
involved in a w^ar with the native kings of 
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important siaccesses on the eastern border^ 
and defeated Seleucus in a great battle in 
B, a 237* The civil war continued until 
B, c. 229, ^vhen Antiochns ’vvas defeated and 
obliged to fly for his life, Selencus was 
killed in b, o. 226 by a fall &om his horse* 

Seleucus IIL now came to the throne. 
In the third year of his reigti he undertook 
an expedition against Perganius, in which 
he w^as slain by his mutinous troops, B. c. 
223. 

Antiochns III,, called the Great, the 
great-grandson of Seleucus, the founder of 
tlie dynasty, now mounted the throne. His 
reign eoustiLutes the most eventful period 


Bitliyuia, during which he lost the province 
afterwards known as Galatia and Perga- 
mus He undertook an unsuccessful war 
with Egypt in support of his sondn-law 
Magas, the rebellious King of Cyrdn6, He 
was finally defeated and killed in a battle 
with the Gauls near Ephesus, in B, c, 261, 

Antiochus II*, who hore the bkspltemous 
surname of Theos/' the god,"^ succeeded 
his father. He was a weak and dissolute 
prince, and resigned the government of his 
kingdom to his wives and favorites, Syria 
declined rapidly under him. The king¬ 
doms of Bactria and Parthia sprang up 
about B. G. 255, and greatly reduced the 
dimensions and 
power of the Sy- 
rian state, Becoiu- k 
ing involved in a JL 
war with Egypt, he 
ended it by repo- 
dlating his wife 
and marrying Ber- 
enice, the daugh- 
ter of the Egyptian 
king. On the 
death of that mon- 
arch, Antioch us . 

put aside Berenice ‘iJi ffl 

and took back his 
former wife Eao- 
die4, who miir- 
dered him, to^e- 
tlier wdth Berenice |l[j||||fe[ff» 
andher iufaut son, 

^leueus IL, the 
son of Laodice, 
succeeded his 
father* The next 
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gubmitted from choice to the Syrian king* 
Proceeding southward, Antioch us encoun¬ 
tered the Egyptian army at Kaphia, on the 
eastern edge of the desert, and was defeated, 
B* c. 217, He now lost all his conquests 
except Seleuceia> the port of Antioch- He 
therefore made peace with Egypt and 
turned upon Aehaeus- With the help of 



COIN OF EPHESUS AKD SMYBNA, AlXIED- 


Attalusj King of Pergamus, he defeated 
him and besieged him in Sardis. In b. a 
214 he obtained possession of the person of 
Aehaeus by treachery, and the rebellion 
ceased. Antiochus then repaired to the 
eastern part of his kingdom to meet the 
Parthian King Arsaces HI., who was 
threatenii^ Media* By a rapid inarch 
from Ecbatana across the desert to Heca- 
toinpylos, he seized that city, B, c. 213, and 
then passed the mountains and entered Hyr- 
cauia, where he fought a battle with the 
Parthians, the issue of which was so far 
doubtful that Autiochus consented to make 
peace, and recognized the independence of 
Parthia and Hyrcania, under Arsaces, as 
one kingdom. He then made war against 
Bactria, but after gaining some advantages 
he made peace wit!i the Bactrian king, En- 
thydeinus, and left him iu possession of 
Bactria and Sogdiana. A marriage was 
arranged between the daughter of the 
Bactrian king and Demetrius, the son of 
Antiochus, Crossing the Hindoo Koosh 
muge into the modern Alfghauistan, Anti- 
oehus renewed the old alliance betweea 
Syria and the Indian kingdom of that re¬ 
gion, and returned home through Arachosia, 
Drangiana, and Carmauia, passing the win¬ 
ter in the last-named provijice. The next 
year be undertook a naval expedition in the 
Persian Gulf against the Arabs of the west¬ 
ern shore, whose piracies he punished 
severely, and returned home in e* c. 205. 

Antiochus now resumed his designs 
against Egypt, encouraged by the fact that 
that country had just passed under the 
sway of the infant Ptolemy V, and an in¬ 
competent regent. He succeeded in regain¬ 
ing Ccele^yria, Phgemcia, and Palestine, 
which were secured to him by the victory 
of Paneas, iu e. c. 198. Antiochus prom¬ 


ised Cmle-Syria and Palestine as a dowry 
to his daughter Cleopatra, whom he gave in 
marriage to Ptolemy V,, but neither he nor 
his successors fulfilled this promise. He 
then subdued Asia Minor and conquered 
the Thracian Cliersouesus, 

In B* c. 196 the Eomans, who had de¬ 
feated Philip of Macedon and assumed the 
protectorate of Egypt, demanded of Syria 
the surrender of all the temtories taken 
from Egypt and from ilaeedon. Antioclios 
refused to comply with the demand, and 
aided by the great Carthaginian leader 
Hannibal, who had taken refuge at his 
court, prepared for war. In b. c. 192 he 
invaded Greece, but after some successes, he 
was decisively defeated by the Eomans at 
Thermopylse and obliged to withdraw into 
his own country. The Eomans followed up 
their success, and in two naval victories 
wrested from Syria the whole of the western 
coast of Asia Minor. The Eomau army 
crossed the Hellespont under the t^^o 
Scipios, and in the great battle of Magnesia, 
iu Lydia, reduced Antiochus to such an 
extremity that he was obliged to sue for 
peace. He was compelled to cede all Ash 
Minor save Cilicia, and to agree to pay an 
indemnity^ of 12,000 talents, or §14,400,000. 
The territory surrendered by Antiochus 
was given by the Romans to Pergamus, 
which was thus made strong enough to act 
as a check upon Syiia. These losses wera 
followed by a revolt in Armenia, which 
country succeeded in estabiishiug its inde' 
pendence* While attempting to put down 
this revolution, Antiochus, in order to raise 
the money to meet the payment of the hue 
imi^osed upon him by Rome, stripped tlie 
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temples of Asia of their treasures. Wliile 
thus engaged he aroused a tumult in Ely- 
mais, in which he was killed, B. a 187. 

Seleucus IV., Philopator, succeeded his 
father. He reigned eleven years, but this 
period was uneventful. He wm murdered 
by Heliodorus, his treasurer, who seized the 
throne, b. c. 176, but was soon overthrown 
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bj Antioclma IV*, Epiplianes, with th© aid 
of PergaiQus- Antiochus was the second 
son of Antiochus the Great, and inherited 
a good share of his father^s ability and 
courage* Having lived fourteen years in 
Rom© as a 
hostage he 
introduced 
many Rom¬ 
an customs 
into his 
kingdom* 

He made 
war upon 
Armenia, 
and enraged 
at the de¬ 
ni a n d of 


death, B* a 164* Antioch us V., Eupator, 
the son of Epiphanes, succeeded his father* 
He was but twelve years old, and the king¬ 
dom passed into the hands of Lysias as re¬ 
gent The regent and the young king 




for 


the surren¬ 
der of Ccele- 
Syria and 
PalestinCj 
which hia 
father had 
promised as 
a dowry to 
the wife of 
Ptolemy V., 
he invaded that country, and would have 
conquered it had not the Romans compelled 
him to withdraw* He revenged himself 
upon the Jews by capturing their Holy 
City by assault, and plundering and defiling 
the Temple. A little later bis effort to sup¬ 
plant the worship of Jehovah with that of 
Greece brought about the Maccabaan war 
of independeoce* His army was several 


com OF laodicea* 


times defeated by Judas Maccabfens* An- 
tioehus then set out to punish Judsea him¬ 
self. On the way he stopped to plunder the 
Temple of Elyniais, but was seized with a 
superstitious madness w'hich caused his 


SCENE IN SYKIA* 

repaired to Judaea to conduct the and 
compelJed Judas Maccabseus to shut Ijim- 
self up in Jerusalem* Philip, who had been 
appointed by Epiphaiies guardian of his 
sun, now appeared in Antioch ^vith the 
royal signet, and seized the government. 
Lysias at once caused the king to make 
peace, and returuiug to Antioch, defeated 
Philip, captured him, and put him to death. 

Lysias seems to have 
cared nothing for the 
interests of the king¬ 
dom, for be took no 
steps to resist the Par- 
thiaus who were over- 
rimiiing the eastern 
provinces at this time. 
Neither did he seek to 
check the Romans, Avho 
were enforcing t h e 
terms of the treaty wdth 
Antioehus the Great 
with unusual severity. 
The danger which thus 
threatened the kingdom w^as very serious* 
It was ended by the arrival of Demetrius,, 
who bad escaped from Rome, where 
he had been detained for many years 
as a hostage* He seized the throne 
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and put both Antiochua and Lysias to 
death, 

Demetrius I, begao to reign in b, c. 162, 
He commenced hia reign by attempting to 
recouquer Judsea, He was at first success¬ 
fully opposed by Judas Maccabseus, but 
when the death of tliat heroic leader seemed 
to place the victory within his reach, lie 
was deprived of it by the Komans, who had 
made an alliance with Judsea, and who now 
forbade him to molest that province, which 
they declared an independent kingdom* 
Demetrius then undertook to dethrone 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, and con¬ 
ferred his crowo upon Orophernes, his ille¬ 
gitimate brother. The neighboring kin^ 
now induced Alexander Balas, an illegiti¬ 
mate son of Epiphanes, to ciaiin the crown, 
iind the league in his favor was joined by 
the Romans* Syria had now sunk so low 
that both claimants of the crown courted 
the favor of the persecuted Jews* In b* C. 
151 Demetrius was slain in battle, and his 
rival gained the crown* 

Alexunrler Balas reigned for five years. 



OOIX OF ALEXAKUEK BALAS* 


He owed his success maioly to Egypt, aurl 
had married Cleopatra, the daughter of the 
Egyptian monarch ; but he proved himself 
nUerly unfit to be a king* He abandoned 
his authority to a worthless favorite named 
Ammon ins, gave himself up to liceutious- 
ness and self-indulgence, and treated his 
father-in-law with such ingratitude that 
Ptolemy Philoineter withdrew his support, 
took his daughter Cleopati'a from him, and 
gave her to Demetrius Nieator, the son of 
Demetrius T, who, encouraged by the 
hatred of the Syrians for Alexander, had 
claimed the crowm* Aided by Ptolemy the 
pretender defeated his rival, \vlio w^as soon 
after slaiu by liis own officers* 

Demetrius IL, Nieator, became king in 
B* c* 146. He was such a cruel tyrant that 
he soon alienated his subjects* The people 
of Antioch having rebelled against him, he 
allowed his body-guard of Jewish merce¬ 
naries to plunder the city* A preteuder was 
now set up by Diodotus of Apamea, in the 


person of Autiochus VI*, the son of Alcx-'^M 
ander Balas, a child of two Years* Three '9 
or four years later Diodotus removed this ^ 
child, assumed the surname of Trj^hon, | 
and declared himself king, b* e. 143 In 
the meau time the Parthiaus were pressing i 
upon the eastern border of the kingdom so 
persisteutly that Demetrius, confiding the 
government to his wife, Cleopatra, marched 
against the Parthians. He won some sue- " 
cesses at first, but in b. C. 140 he was de¬ 
feated and made a prisoner by tlie Parthian 
monarch, Arsaces VI*, who kept him iu 
honorable captivity for ten years, and gave 
him a Parthian princess for his second 
wife, 

Cleopatra finding herself unable to main- 
tain her position unaided, called to her , 
assistance her husbandbrother, Autiochus 
Sidetes, w^ho joined his arms to hers, and 
after a war of two years with Tryphon, ^ 
defeated and killed him, b* c* 137, The ^ 
conqueror then made himself sole King of 
Syria, as Antioch us VII,, Sidetes* He 
married Cleopatra, his brother's wife, who 
considered herself set free by the captiviiy 
of her husband and hb marritige with a 
Parthian princess* Aiifioehns attacked 
Judiea, and bi’onglit it mice more under 
Syrian nile/B* 0* 135-133* He then un¬ 
dertook au expedition against Partliia for 
the piiri)0se of delivering lib brother. He 
gained some important successes at first, 
but was at length defeated, with the loss of 
his army, and slaio* 

Just "before the death of Autiochus the 
Partliiau king released Demetrius, and sent 
liira to Antioch to claim his crowm, hoping 
to compel Autiochus to witJidraw iu order 
to preserve hb kingdom, Demetrius re¬ 
sumed hb authority, to Avhich the death of 
bis brother left no rival* In a short wliile 
a rival did appear, liowever, Ptolemy 
Physoon of Egypt, to revenge himself upon 
Demetrius for the support he had given the 
Egyptian Q.ueen Cleopatra, raised up a pre¬ 
tender to the Syrian crown, named Alex¬ 
ander Zahinas, who churned to be the son 
of Alexander Balas* A battle ensued be¬ 
tween the rivals near Damascus* Deiiie- 
trius was defeated aiid fled to Ids former 
wife Cleopatra, at Ptolemais, but she re¬ 
fused to receive liim. He then attempted 
to throw himself into Tyre, hut was cap¬ 
tured and slaiu, B* C* 126* 

Cleopatra, Imving put to death her eldest 
son, ^lencus, because he had assumed the 
crown without lie« consent, now seated her 
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second son, Antiochus Grypus, on the 
throne with herself as joint monarch. At 
the same time Zahinas reigned in parts of 
Syria. He continnecl to do so for seven 
years, but at length he quarrelled with his 
ilgyptian patron, and was abandoned to 
Aiiiiochus by Ptolemy Physcon, b. a 124, 
Jn B* C, 122 Antiochus eaptiired him and 
forced him to take poison. The next year 
Antiochus, finding his mother engaged in a 
]dot against him, put her to death, and thus 
became sole monarch. A period of eight 
years of peace followed. Syria was in sore 
need of rest. She was exhausted by con- 


STBEET m nAMASCTJS. 

staiit strife, and had lost Jiidsea and the 
eastern provinces, and had herself become a 
mere petty state, without energy and utterly 
corrupt "^The wealth of the country was iu 
the Imnds of a few weak nobles; the masses 
of the people were fearfully poor. 

In B.a 114 a rebellion broke out, headed 
by Antiochus Cyzicenus, the sou of Cieo- 
j>atra by her third husband, Sidetes. A 


bloody war of three years’ duration com* 
pelled the king to divide his territory wdth 
his half-brother. The war was resumed in 
B. e. 105, and continued through the cen¬ 
tury, lasting, indeed, until b. c. 96, and 
entailing fearful suffering upon the king¬ 
dom. During this period Syria suffered 
very greatly from the ravages of the Arabs 
on llie eastern, and the Egyptians t)n the 
southeruj border. Cilicia revolted, and 
Tyre, Sidon, and Seleueeia asserted their 
inclepen lienee. At length, in b. c. 96, An- 
tiochus was assassinated by Heracleon, an 
officer of his court, who endeavored to 
secure the crown, but iailed. 

Seleucus V. succeeded his fa¬ 
ther, and continued the w^ar with 
Cyzicenus, wliom he defeated in 
a great battle. The pretender 
slew himself* to avoid capture, 
but his son Antiochus Eusebes 
took up his quarrel, assumed the 
royal title, and drove Selencus 
into Cilicia. Seleucua now 
sought to raise money fi'om the 
people of Mopsucstia by a furced 
contribution, but they turned 
upon him and burned him 
alive. 

Philip, the second son of An¬ 
tiochus VIII., succeeded to the 
throne, and for some years car¬ 
ried on the war w ith Eusebes, 
assisted by bis brothei^ Deme^ 
trills and Antiochus Dionysus. 
Eusebes >vas finally overcome 
and driven into Parthia. Philip 
and his brothers, unable to 
agree upon a satisfactory distri¬ 
bution of power, made war 
upon eacli other. The Syrians, 
disgusted with these quarrels, 
invited Tigranes, King of Ar¬ 
menia, to rule over them. He 
accepted the invitation, and 
from B. c. 83 to B. c. 69 
Syria was at peace. Towards 
the close of tills period Tigranes incurred the 
vengeance of the Romans by aiding his 
father-in-law' Mithridates, King of Pont us. 
They compelled him to relinquish Syria, 
and the crowm Antiochus XIIL, 

Asiatieus, who reigned for three years. 
In B. c. 65 Pompew the Great overthrew 
Asiatieus, subdued Syria, and organized it 
as a Roman province 
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BOOiC 2dII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SISI-A-LEER 
OREEK: EI^STOEO^klS OE A-SI^. 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF PERGAMUSj BITHYNIA, PAPH- 
LAGONIA, P0:NTUS, CAPPADOCIA, ARME¬ 
NIA, AND BACTKIA* 


~Eme of the Kingdom of Pergamus—Eiiraenes I*— 
Beigii of Attains L—Takes the Royal Title—llis 
AlHaiice with Rome—EuDienes II.—Is Rewarded 
by the Romans—Xu tell ecttial Splendor of Per- 
gamua-Reign of Attains III.—Leaves his King¬ 
dom to the Romans—Pergamus a Eomaa Prov¬ 
ince-Growth of the Kingdom of Bithynia—Prua- 
sias L—His Wars—Death of Hannibal—Reip 
of Nicomedes IL—Nicomedes HI. Bequeathe the 
Kingdom to Rome—Rise and Fall of the PapWa- 

f onian Kingdom—Growth of the Kiiigdom of ■ 
^ontus—MiSiridates HI.—His Conquests—Takes 
Sinop§—Mithridatea lY.—Aida Rome in her 
Wars—Hithridates the Great King—nia Con- 
quests—Hia Struggle with Rome—His Defeat and 
Death—Pontus Beeomes a Roman Province— 
torv of the Cappadocian IMonarchy—The Rise and 
Fafl of the Armenian Kiiigdoms-^Tlie Greek 
Kingdom of Bactria Founded—Its History—It is 
Absorbed by Parthia. 


®/^^ESIDES tlie moBarcliies ’we have 
I mentioned, a number of smaller 
r kingdoms were erected out of the 

fragments of the empfre of Alexan¬ 
der the Great. It will be necessary 
to notice the most important of these. 



I. Thr Kingdom of Pergaividb. The city 
of Pergamus, on the Caicus, in lilysia, wm 
regarded as one of the great strongholds of 
Asia Minor, Lysiraachus, King of Tliraee, 
made it the depository of the treasures of 
his kingdom, and placed it in charge of the 
eunuch PhUetaerus. On the death of Ly- 
simachus at the battle of Corn pedion, 
Philet^erus retained possession of his prin¬ 
cipality on his own account, and with the 
aid of tlie treasures of Lysimachus suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his independence. 
He reigned twenty yeai*s, from b. c* 283 to 
B. c. 263 ; but did not take the title of 
king. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Eu- 
menes L, the son of his brother. Soon 
after his accession Euraenes was attacked 
by Antioch us L, of Syria, but defeated him 
in a pitched battle near Sardis, By this 
victory he greatly increased his territory. 


He died in B. c. 241, from the effects of 
drunkenness, after a reign of twenty-two 
years, 

Eamenes w^as succeeded by his cousin. 
Attains I, The Gauls, who had been for 
about thirty years settled in northern 
Phrygia, or Galatia, as it was afterwards 
called, made frequent predatory raids into 
the territories of their neighbors. About 
B, c* 239 they made a descent upon the 
territories of Pergamus, and met a terrible 
defeat at the liands of Attains, This suc¬ 
cess induced Attains to take the title of 
‘‘king” which none of his predecessors 
had ventured to assume. Ten yea^ later 
he was obliged to defend his kingdom 
against the invasion of the Syrians under 
Antiochus Hierax, the brother of Seleucus 
IL This ambitious prince, who was en¬ 
deavoring to make himself king of Asia 
Minor, was defeated by At talus and driven 
out of Asia, Attains succeeded also in ex¬ 
tending his territories, which, by the yea? 
B, C, 2^6, embraced nearly all the countries 
west of the Halys and north of Taurus, 
lie was deprived of tliese conquests by 
Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus the 
Great, and by the year b, c. 221 he was 
simply mouarch of his Pergameiie territory. 
By wise management and a judicious em¬ 
ployment of Gallic merceDaries he re¬ 
covered ^olis in B. c, 218, and in b, c. 216 
made a* treaty of alliance witli Antiochus 
the Great, by which the Syrian king re¬ 
stored him tlie better part of the territoiy 
of w^hich he had deprived him. 

In B. c. 211 Attains became the ally of 
the Homans and JStoliacs in the war 
agaitist Philip V., of Macedon, and ren¬ 
dered good service to his allies. This won 
for him the all-important friendship and 
patronage of Borne, After the peace of 
B. c. 204 Philip attacked Attains, ravaged 
his dominions, and endeavored to drive his 
fleet from the ^gean. The Pergamene 
king made an alliance with Rhodes, and in 
E. c. 201 the allies inflicted a tenable defeat 
upon the fleet of Philip off Cluo^ In R- C- 
199 the second war between Kom^ and 
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Philip was begun. AttaluSj though seventy 
years old, ^varmly espoused the cause of the 
liomans and reudered them valuable aid 
with his fleet. His exertions in their behalf 
caused his death in b, C. 197. 

Eumenas II., the eldest of the four sons 
of Attains, mounted the throne of his 
/father, whose talents and policy he also in- 
jherited. la the wars of Kome with Philip 
of Macedonia, Antioch us the Great, of 
Syria, and Perseus, the successor of Philip, 
Eumenes rendered such valuable aid to the 
Romans, that, after the battle of Magnesia, 
B. c- 190, he was rewarded with a large in¬ 
crease of territory on both sides of the Hel¬ 
lespont. These additions made Pergamus 



SMYRNA. 

one of the greatest kingdoms of the East 
The Peigamene territories now included 
Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaouia, Pam- 
phylia, and portions of Caria and Lyeia in 
Asia, and the Thracian Chersonese with its 
capital, Lysimaelieia, and adjacent parts of 
Thrace. In b. 0 . 183 a war broke o\it be¬ 
tween Pergamus and Bithyiiia, by W'hich 
the former power acquired the Hellespon- 
tine ! Phrygia. A war with Pontus began 
in B. a 183, and lasted until b- a 179, and 
in B. a 168 Pergamus was at war with the 
Gauls. The object of Eumenes in these 
wars was not conquest,but the inauitenance 
of the territories he had w^on. 

Under Eumenes IL Pergamus became 
one of the most brilliant cities of the an¬ 
cient w-orld. His father had been a liberal 
Promoter of literature, science iihd art, but 


Eumenes surpassed him in the assistance ho 
gave them. The capital was adorned with 
noble buildings, the ruins of which still at* 
test their splendor. Painting and sculp¬ 
ture were liberally encouraged. Eumenes 
founded the great library of Pergamus, 
wliicli was excelled only by that of Alex¬ 
andria, and attracted to his court a large 
number of learned men. A schooL of 
grammar and criticism grew up at Per¬ 
gamus, which had but one superior—that 
of Alexandria. Parehement {Charta Per- 
gametia)^ a material Ibr writing far superior 
to the Egyptian papyrus, was introduced in 
this reign. 

Eumenes died in b, c. 159. He left a 
son named At¬ 
tains, a mere 
child, too young 
to reign, and the 
crown wms as¬ 
sumed by At¬ 
tains II., the 
brother of Eu¬ 
menes, who took 
the surname of 
Philadelphus. He 
reigned twenty- 
one years, and 
more than half 
of this time was 
spent by him in 
defending his 
kingdom against 
Prussias II., of 
Bithynia. In or¬ 
der to relieve 
himself of so dan¬ 
gerous a neigh¬ 
bor, Philadelphus supported the revolt of 
Kicomedes, the son of Prussian, against his 
father, and helped to establish him upon his 
throne. This led to peace between Per- 
gnmus and EiUiynia. Philadelphus was a 
great builder, and employed the peaceful 
years of his reign in building cities and 
adding to his library* Among the cities 
built by h i rn were: E u men i a, in Ph rygi a; 
Philadelphia, in Lydia j and Attalia, in 
Pampliylia. He died in b. c. 138. 

Attains III., the son of Eumenes II., 
succeeded his uncle Philadelphus. He 
took the name of Pliilometer (lover of his 
mother). His reign of five years was a 
period of horror. He caused tlie murder 
of all the trusted friends of liis father and 
uncle, together with their families, and put 
to death nearly every ofiSce-holder in tlie 
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Icingdom. Finally he murdered his mother 
;and a number of his relations. Then, 
seized with remorse for his crimes, lie aban¬ 
doned the government of his kingdom and 
devoted himself to painting, sculpture and 
gardening. He died in b/c, 138, and by 
his will left his 
kingdom as a 
legacy to the Ro¬ 
man people. 

Rome accepted 
the bequest with 
characteristic 
promptness, Ar- 
istonicus, aa ille¬ 
gitimate son of 
E u 111 e n 0 s II., 
claimed the 
kingdom as his 
natural inheri¬ 
tance, and at first 
won important 
successes over the 
Romans. In B, C. 

131 he defeated 


his sons, Nieomedes and Zipmtes. With 
the help of the Gauls the elder defeated 
his brother, and ai^cended the throne as 
Nicomedes I. He founded Nicomedeia, on 
the Gulf of Astacus, He had — 

by the first of whom he had 


MILETUS. 


and captured Li- 

cinius Crassus, the Roman commander who 
had been sent to take forcible possession of 
the kingdom- The next year he was him¬ 
self defeated and made prisoner by Perpena, 
and the kingdom of Pergamus became a 
Roman province. 

II. The Kingdom of BrTHvpfrA. Dur¬ 
ing tlio existence of the Persian empire 
BShynia was one of its tributary kingdoms, 
governed by its own sovereigns. It readily 
recovered its independence after the battle 



SILVER COIN OF MILBTUS. 


efforts of the geueralg of Alexander the 
Great to conquer it. Bas, the king under 
whom thU resistance was maintained, died 
in B. c. 326, and left to his son, Zipoetes, a 
flourishing and independent kingdom, 
Zipoetes reigned forty-eight years, from 
B. c. 326 to B. c. 278, and successfully de¬ 
fended his kingdom against the efforts of 
Lvstmachus and Antioch us feoter* At his 
death a civil war broke out between two of 


Zeilas by name. By bis second wife he 
had three children, to whom he wished to 
leave his dominions. Zeilas called in the 
Gauls to his help, defeated his half-brothers, 
and obtained the throne. He reigned 
about twenty yeai'S. 

Prussias L, called “Prussias the Lam 
succeeded Zeilas, his father, about c. 
228. His reign lasted until about B. c, 
180, a period of forty-five years. The first 
eight years were tineventiul, but the re¬ 
mainder were passed in constant and^ im¬ 
portant wars. In B. c. 220 he assisted 
Rhodes in her war with Byzantium, and in 
B. c. 216 gained a victory over the Gauls- 
He became the ally of Philip V., of Mace- 
don, ill his war with Rome, and in B. c. 
208 attacked the territories of Pergamus 
and compelled Attalus I. to return home 
for the protection of his kingdom. This 
act on the part of Prussias made Rome his 
enemy, and her anger Avas still further in¬ 
creased in B. c. 187 by the shelter given by 
Prussias to Hannibal, the vanquished Car¬ 
thaginian leader. With the help of 
nibal, Prussias attacked Eumeoes of 
gam us and defeated him. He gained 
nothliig by his victory, for Rome now in¬ 
tervened and compelled him to compensate 
Eumenes for his losses by ceding to 
whole of the Hellespontine Phrygia. Hie 
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Koraans also clemaaded of the BithyDian 
king the surrender of Hannibal, threatening 
hhn -with war in case of refusal, and 
Prussias was weak enough to order the 
arrest of his guest, Huunibal, seeing that 
he could not escapcj baffled liis enemies by 
taking poison. With Ixts last breath he ex¬ 
pressed his hatred of Rome and his con¬ 
tempt for Prussias, The Bithynian king 
now turned big arms against Heraclcia 
Poiitica^and though he won some successes, 
received the wound from w^hich he derived 
his surname of the Lame,” He died soon 
after this, about b, c, ISO, 

Prussias II* succeeded his father, and 
reigned until b* c, 149, He was the most 


ular with the people than himself, he seat 
him to Rome, with secret orders to his at¬ 
tendants to assassinate him. The prince 
discovered the plot, and with the consent 
of t!ie Roman senate left Rome and re¬ 
turned to his own country, where he raised 
the standard of revolt. By the aid of At¬ 
tains II,, of Pergamus, Kicomedes defeated 
his father, took him prisoner, and put him 
to death, 

Nicomedes II,, surnamed Epihanes, or 
the Illustrious/* mounted the throne in b. 
c, 149, He endeavored to stand well with 
Rome, and rendered valnabie aid in the 
war against Aristooicus of Pergamus. He 
was nut always faithful to the Romans, 



THYATIKA* 


wicked and contemptible of all the Pi¬ 
thy nian sovereigns, and suffered great dis¬ 
asters* He married the sister of Perseus, 
King of Macedonia, but declined to render 
him active aid in his final strutrgle with the 
Roniaus, and on the downfall of Perseus 
made an abject submission to the con¬ 
querors, wlio allowed him to retain his 
kingdom. In b, C. 156 he went to war 
with Attains II., of Pergamus, and would 
have conquered him had not the Romans 
intervened and compelled him to make 
peace, restore his conquests, and ])ay 
Attains au indemnity of 500 talents*. Find¬ 
ing that his son, Nicomedes, was more pop¬ 


lin wever, and in b. c* 102, in alliance with 
Mithridates the Great, oi' Pontus, conquered 
Paphlagonia, and took possession of a part 
of it. Required by tlm Romans to restore 
the province to its legitimate heir he pre¬ 
tended to obey, but by a trick secured it to 
one of his own sons. In b. c* 96 Slithri- 
dateg endeavored to annex Cappadocia to 
his domioioiis, Laodie^, the widow of the 
late king, took refuge at the court of Nico¬ 
medes, who married her, and, espousing her 
cause, caused her to be established in Cap¬ 
padocia as its queen. She was shortly after 
driven out by Slithridates. Somewhat later, 
Nicomedes endeavored to regain Cappado- 
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cia by one of his characteristic tricks, but 
the Romans refused to be deceived and de¬ 
prived him of botli Cappadocia aad Papli- 
lagotiia. In B. c. 91 Nicomedes died, being 
ueiirly eighty years old* 

Nicomedes III* succeeded Ills father, but 
was almost immediately driven from the 
kingdom by a revolt headed by his brother 
Socrates, who was aided by Mithridates of 
PoQtus. In B. c* 90 Rome compelled So¬ 
crates to withdraw, and Nicomedes re¬ 
ascended his throne* He now undertook 
to punish Pontus by making incursions into 
her territory* Mithridates thereupon took, 
the field with a vast 
army, defeated Ni- 
comedeson the Am- 
neius, E, c, 88, and 
expelled him and 
his Roman protect¬ 
ors from Asia* This 
led to the first Mith- 
ridatic war, which 
rasuUed in the de¬ 
feat of Pontus, and 
the restoration of 
Nicomedes to his 
throne, B* C.84* He 
now enjoyed a 
peaceful reign of 
ten years. He died 
in B* o, 74, and, as 
he had no issue, be¬ 
queathed his king¬ 
dom to the Romans, 
a bequest which in¬ 
volved the republic in a third war with 
Mithridates* 

III* The Kingdoi^i ov pAPHLiGONrA. 
The date of the establishment of the Paph- 
1 agon Ian kingdom Is unknown. After the 
establishment of the Persian empire it was 
nominally subject to that power, but was 
never entirely submissive to it. As early 
as B, c. 400 we find the kingdom paying 
very little attention to the great king's 
orders, and about the same year the Paphla- 
goiiiaa‘king allowed the Ten Thousand to 
pass through his territory without making 
any effort to check their progress. In b* c. 
394 Cotys or Otys, the king of the country, 
entered into an alliance with Agesilaus of 
Sparta against Persia, About B. c* 365, 
Thyus, or Thys, another king, was reduced 
to submission by the Persian Satrap Da- 
tames. Upon the fall of the Persian em¬ 
pire Paplilagonia did not become a part of 


the dominions of Alexander the Great in 
anything more than name. Shortly after 
it was overrun by Mithridate^ of Pontus, 
and attached to his kingdom, of which it 
formed a portion for many years. The 
time at which it recovered its independence 
is uncertain, but about b* C. 200 it appears 
once more under the rule of native mon- 
arebs, and is engaged In wars to protect its 
freedom against the efforts of Pontus, on 
the one hand, and Bithyula on the other. 
In B. c* 102 Pyl^menes, the last native 
king, died without issue, and the country 
was seized conjointly by Mithridates the- 


AK EASTKRK WELL. 

Great, of Pontus, and Nicomedes II. of 
Bithynia, Mithridates at length succeeded 
in driving out the Bithyntans and annexed 
Paphlagonia to his own dominions. 

lY. The Kingdom of Poktbs. The 
kingdom of Pontus was formed out of the 
satrapy of Cappadocia, which Darius I, of 
Persia conferred upon Ouates, one of the 
generals who had assisted him to overthrow^ 
the false Smerdis. Onates was a descend¬ 
ant of the ancient Ariaii kings of Cappudo^' 
cia, and Darius made the satrapy hereditary 
in his family* In B, c* 363 Ariobarzanes, 
tlje son of ilithridates, the satrap, led a 
successful revolt agaiost Persia, and made 
himself master of that portion of Cappado¬ 
cia w'hich Jay along the coa.st of the Euxine. 
He erected his territory into a kingdom, to 
which the Greeks gave the name of Pon- 
tus/^ by which it has since been knowm 
Inland Uappadocia remained a province of 
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Persia, Ariobarzanes died in e* c, 337, 
and was succeeded by bis sort Mitbridates 
I, Upon the conquest of Persia by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Poe tus became a Mace¬ 
donian province, B. o* 323, In b* c, 318 
ilithridates threw off the Macedonian yoke, 
and re-established the independence of his 
country. He was assassinated in b* c. 302, 
by order of Antigonus, to whom, as we bave 
seen, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia had 
fallen in the division of Alexander's do¬ 
minions, 

Mithridates II. succeeded his father. He 
reigned thirty-six years, and added to his 
dominions at the expense of Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia. He was succeeded by his son 
Ai'iobarzanes II,, in B. a 266, wdiose reign 
was uneventful. He died about B, c, 245, 
and the crown passed to his son Mithridates 
III., who was the most spirited of all the 
early Pontic kings. He w as a minor when 
he came to the throne, and as soon as he 
attainetl his majority married a sister of 
Seleueus II., of Byria, and received the 
province of Phrygia with her as a dowry. 
In B. c. 222 he gave his daughter Laodicd 
in marriage to Antioch ns the Great, of 
Syria, and gave another daughter, also 
called Laodiud, as a wife to Achseus, a 
cousin of the Syrian king. He never per¬ 
mitted these marriages to influence his 
political action, and made w^ar njion Syria 
as readily as if he had not been hound to 
her by such ties. He is believed to have 
died about b. c. 190. Pharnaces succeeded 
his father on the Pontic throne. About b. 
-C. 183, he conquered the town of Sinop^, on 
the Euxine, and made it the capital of his 
kingdom. In b. c* 181 he engaged in a 
W'ar with Eumenes II,, of Pergamus, in 
spite of the efforts of the Romans to prevent 
the conflict. He gained some successes at 
first, but was at length obliged to make 
peace on condition of relinquishing all his 
conquests except Sinop4. He died about 
B, C. 160, and was succeeded by his son 
Mithridates IV., surnamed Euergetes.'^ 
*He reigned about forty years, from about 
B. c. 160 to B. c. 120. He fought in alli¬ 
ance with Attains II., of Pergamus, against 
PruBsias 11., of Bithynia, B. c. 154; and in 
the third Punic war, b. c. 150 to e. c. 146, 
was the ally of the Romans against Car¬ 
thage. He also aided the Romans to drive 
^Vristoniciis out of Pergamus, and at the 
close of the war was reAvarded by tbeni with 
the gift of the Greater Phrygia. He was mur¬ 
dered in B. c. 120 by hb disaffected courtiers. 


Mithridates V., called “ the Great,'' suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown of his father. He was 
the ablest of the Pontic sovereigns and one 
of the greatest of Asiatic kings. He was a 
minor w^hen he succeeded to the crown, and 
for eight years the affairs of the kingdom 
were directed by his guardians. He passed 
tills period in diligent study, and is said to 
ha\"e acquired twenty-five difierent lan¬ 
guages. To harden his constitution he en¬ 
gaged in perpetual bunting expeditions in 
the roughest parts of his dominions. Dis¬ 
trusting his guardians, he began at an early 
day to accustom himself to antidotes against 
l>oison for the purpose of defeating any at¬ 
tempt upon his life. At the age of twenty 
he assumed the government. He was pos¬ 
sessed of a hardy and vigorous physical 
constitution, and his mind was well stored 
with knowledge. His remarkable linguistic 
acquirements enabled him to transact busi¬ 
ness wdth every part of bis dominions in its 
ow'u peculiar dialect. 

Upon coming to the throne, Mithridates 
saw’^ clearly that the position of his king¬ 
dom would soon make it a mark for the 
efforts of the Romans, and that, in order to 
meet them with any prospect of success, he 
must add to the size and strength of his 
dominions. With this end in view, he 
began in B. C. 112 a deliberate and system¬ 
atic effort at conquest in the East, in 
wdiich quarter he was safe from the inter¬ 
ference of Rome. During the next seven 
years he added to his kingdom the Lesser 
Armenia, Colchis, the whole of the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, the Cimmerian 
peninsuk, now known as the Crimea, and 
the region westward from the Crimea to 
the Dneister. He further strengthened 
himself by aliiances wdth t!ie wild tribes of 
the Danube, and with the Kings of Arme¬ 
nia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia. He at¬ 
tempted to place his owm son on the 
Cappadocian throne, in B. c. 93, and to 
seat Socrates on that of Bithynia, in B. c. 
90, but was unsuccessful in both attempts. 
The Romans commanded him to undo both 
of these acts, and Mithridates detained it 
best to obey, as he was not yet ready for 
war with Rome. 

In B. c. 89, Kicomedes, encouraged by 
the Romans, invaded Pontus. Mithridates 
at once took the field with a powerful army, 
and the next year overran Cappadocia and 
annexed it to his kingdom. He next in¬ 
vaded Bithynia, defeated Kicomedes on the 
Amneius, and drove him and his Roman 
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allies out of Bithynia* Mithridates now 
rapidly overran Galatia, Phr}''gmj and the 
Roman province of Asia, and made himself 
master of all of Asia Minor except a few 
towns in Lycia and Ionia* He established 
JiiniscR at Pergamus for the winter, and 
there committed the great error of his life* 
Elated by his success, he ordered the mas¬ 
sacre of all the Romans and Italians in 
Asia. Eighty thousand persons were slain, 
and from this moment the fortunes of tlie 
Pontic king began to wanOi In n* c* 87 
he sent two armies under skilful generals 
to drive the Romans out of Greece; but 
these forces were defeated by Sulla in the 
battle of Cli^roneia. A third army was 
sent into Greece, but this was also defeated. 
In the mean time the Romans had carried 
the ivar into Asia, and after gaining several 
successes, defeated the principal Pontic 
army in Eitbyuia, in n, c. 85. Mithridates 
was obliged to seek safety in flight, and, 
finding his reverses too heavy to be recov¬ 
ered from speedily, made peace on the 
humiliating conditions of surrendering all 
his conquests and a fleet of seventy vessels, 
and paying to Rome an indemnity of 2,000 
.talents* The Kings of Cappadocia and 
Bithynia were restored to their thrones, and 
the Roman authority was re-established 
over the province of Asia. 

These disasters caused the eastern con¬ 
quests of Mithridates to attempt the recov¬ 
ery of their independence. The king 
prepared a large army and fleet to recon¬ 
quer them, but ^vas obliged to use these 
forces to meet another danger. Murena, 
the Eo?nan commander in Asia, suddenly, 
^nd without provocation, attacked Pontus, 
in B* C* 83* Mithridates at first simply 
complained to the Roman senate, which 
ordered its general to let Pontus alone* 
Mureua refused to obey the order, and 
Mithridates marched against him, and 
totally defeated him on the banks of the 
Halys, Mureua fled, and the senate sent 

legate, who negotiated a peace with the 
Pontic king, in b. c* 82. 

SeV’en years of peace with Rome now 
followed, and Mithridates was enabled to 
subdue all his revolted provinces, and to 
re-establish his kingdom upon a firm basis 
once more. This accomplished, he bent all 
his energies to the task of preparing for a 
final struggle with Rome. IIis army was 
made up largely of men from th e barbarous 
nations of the Danube and the Black Sea ; 
it was very numerous, and was disciplined 


and equipped according to the system of 
Rome- Tim navy ^v£^s increased to a force 
of 400 triremes* 

Both Rome and Pontus, though each 
saw that a final contest for supremacy iu 
Asia Minor w^as inevitable, would gladly 
have put off the evil day. The outbreak 
came sooner than either expected or de¬ 
sired* Im E. c. 74 Kicomedes HI., dying 
without issue, left the kingdom of Bithynia 
to the Romans, who accepted the legacy*. 
JMithridatea saw that to allow the Romans 
to occupy Bithynia would be to place his 
whole western border at their mercy, and 
he at once poured his forces into Bithynia^, 
and occupied that kingdom. This act, 
though one of self-defence, was a declaration 
of war against Rome; and the republic 
promptly accepted the challenge. 



COUKT OF AN EASTERN HOUSE. 


The war which thus began in e. C. 74 
lasted nine years. In the first year Mithri¬ 
dates defeated Cotta, the Roman command¬ 
er, on land and sea. He then laid sieges 
to Chalccdon and Cyzieus, but was obliged 
to abandon these enterprises. In B, a 73 
his army was badly beaten by Lueulliis, 
and his fleet was defeated ofi* Tenedos, and 
then wrecked in a gale. In the same year 
Mithridates took Heracleia Pontiea, and 
returning to his capital raised a fresh army. 
He then took position at Cabeira, but was 
attacked there by the Romans and routed. 
He escaped with difficulty, and fled for 
safety to his son-in-law, the Armenian 
King Tigranes, b. c. 72. The Romans now 
demanded of Tigranes the surrender of 
Mithridates, and upon the refusal of thij 
Armenian monarch, he was declared an 
enemy of Rome, and the war was trans¬ 
ferred to his kingdom, b. c. 70. The war 
was carried on for three years in Armeni:i, 
and the two kings were twice defeated by 
Lueullus, B* a C9* In b* c. 68 Mithri¬ 
dates returned to his kingdom with a new 
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array, and in the eorarse of a few months 
inflicted two defeats upon the Romans. A 
mutiny in the army of Lucullus paralyzed 
the efibrts of that commander, and Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes recovered Pontus and 
(Jappadocia. In b. c- 66 Luculius was 
superseded by Porapey the Great. The 
new commander saw that it was within the 
power of the allied kings to prolong the 
war indefinitely, and he determined to give 
Tigranes employment at home until he 
could destroy Mithridates* To this end he 
made a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with Pbraates, King of Parthia, by which 
that monarch agreed to attack Armenia. 
This was done m the same year, and Ti¬ 
granes was obliged to devote all his efforts 
to the defence of his own kingdom. Porapey 
promptly advanced upon Slithridates, de¬ 
feated him with the loss of nearly tlie whole 
of his army, and forced him to fly from 
Pontus across the Black Sea into the Cri¬ 
mea, where the Koraans made no effort to 
pursue him. Tlie year b. c. 65 saw Pontus 
entirely in the hands of the Romans. Milh- 
ridates now prepared to renew the war 
against Rome from the European coast of 
the Black Sea, hoping to gather^ to his 
standard the barbarian tribes of the Dan¬ 
ube, and to march upon Italy from that 
quarter. In spite of his great age, he en¬ 
tered with enthusiasm into this project; but 
his officers looked coldly upon it, and a 
plot, headed by his own son, was formed 
<against him. The old king, finding him¬ 
self deserted by all whom lie had relied 
upon, gave way to despair, and caused one 
of his guards to despatch him, b. C. 63. 
Pontus became a Roman province, and 
until the time of Nero it continued to be 
ruled by princes of its ancient line, who 
held their throne as subjects of Rome. 

V. The Kingdom of Cappadocia. 
The northern division of Cappadocia be¬ 
came, as we have seen, the independent 
kingdom of Pontus; but the southern divi¬ 
sion remained faithful to Persia until the 
downfall of the empire. In b. c. 331, after 
tlie battle of Arbela, Ariarathes, the satrap, 
assumed the state of an independent mon¬ 
arch. He was conquered by Perdiccas, in 
B- c. 331, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, and was made prisoner and crucified. 
Perdiccas made over his conquest to Eu- 
menes of Perganius, but at the death of 
tliat king, Cappadocia revolted, and recov¬ 
ered its independence under Ariarathes II., 


the nephew of Ariarathes L He died about 
B. c. 230, and left his crown to his soxh 
Ariamoes, who was succeeded by his son 
Ariarathes III. Their reigns were obscure.- 
The latter king died in b. c. 220, and the 
throne passed to his infant son Ariarathes 
IV. Coming to man^s estate, this king 
married Antiochig, the daughter of his 
cousin Antioch us the Great, b. c. 192. He 
assisted Ajitiochus in hts war with Rome^ 
and fought as his ally in the great battle 
of Magnesia, which destroyed the power of 
the Syrian empire, b. C. 190, By this 
course the Cappadocian king exposed him¬ 
self to the wrath of the Romans. He suc¬ 
ceeded by good management in appeasing 
the republic and obtaining favorable terms. 
He maintained friendly relations with 
Rome during the rest of his reign, and died 
in B. 0 . 162. 

Ariarathes V. succeeded his father, and 
reigned thirty-one years. He was remark¬ 
able as a blameless ruler. “He was a. 
student of philosophy, and made Cappado¬ 
cia a residence of learned men. , . No 
cruel or perfidious deed of his doing is upon 
record. He conciliated the affection of his 
subjects, and commanded the respect of his 
neighbors. The history of the three cen¬ 
turies after Alexander shows us no other 
monarch who led so pure and blameless a 
life.” He remained faithful to the Roman 
alliance in spite of efforts to draw him 
from it, and w'hen the Romans undertook 
to drive Aristonicus out of Pergaraus, took 
the field to aid them, and was killed in 
their service, b. C. 131. 

Ariarathes V. left six sons, all of whom 
were minors at the time of his death. His 
widow Laodic4 became regent, and, in 
order to retain the power in her own hands,, 
poisoned five of her sons before they came 
of age. The queen-mother fioally fell a 
vietim to the wrath of the people, and her 
youngest son ascended the throne as Ariar- 
atlies VI. The reign of this king was in¬ 
significant. He married a sister of Mitliri- 
dates the Great of Pontus, and was murdered 
by an emissary of that monarch in b. C. 96. 
Mithridates at once seized Cappadocia, but 
Laodic6, the widow of the late king^ took 
refuge with Nieomedes II., of BitJiynia^ 
who married her, and established her as 
Queen of Cappadocia. Mithridates suc¬ 
ceeded in driving her out of the kingdom,, 
and a war of several years ensued, during 
which the Pontic king set np two sovereigns 
and the Cappadocians themselves one. la 
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this struggle the old royal line of Cappadocia 
became extinct, Pontus and Eithynia 
both set up pretenders to the throne \ but 
the Romans permitted the Cappadocians to 
settle the matter by choosing their own 
king. This they did, and Ariobarzanes 
ascended the throne in B, c* 93, He was 
almost immediately driven out of hh king¬ 
dom by Tigranes of Armenia, but was re¬ 
instated by the Romans in B, c, 92, He 
reigned unmolested until b, c. 88 , when he 
was overthrown by Mithridates, who held 
Cappadocia during the whole of his first 
war with Rome. He was restored to his 
throne by the treaty between Pontus and 
Rome, but was again driven out by Mithri¬ 
dates and Tigranes hi b, c, 67, and was 
restored once more by Pompey in b, c, 664 
About B, c, 64 he abdicated in favor of his 
son, who ascended the throne as Ariobar- 
mnes II, Aiiobarzanes sided with Pompey 
against Csesar, but after the battle of Phar- 
salia was magnanimously forgiven by 
Csesar, and was allowed to increase his 
territory. In the next civil war he sided 
with Antony and Octavian, and was put 
to death by order of Cassius, b. c, 42, 
The battle of Philippi overthrew the Lib¬ 
erators,^^ and Antony gave the Cappadocian 
crown to Ariarathes IX,, who is believed 
to have been a son of the last king. He 
soon turned against him, had him put to 
death, e. C- 36, aud gave his throne to 
Archelaiis, one of his own creatures. This 
king ruled the kingdom until A, D, 15, 
when, having ofieuded the Emperor Tibe¬ 
rias, he was summoned to Rome, W'here he 
died iu A. d, 17 * Cappadocia was then con¬ 
verted into a Roman province* 

VI, The Kingdom of the Greateb 
Armenia, From the battle of Ipsus, b. a 
301, until the battle of Magnesia, b. c. 190, 
Armenia formed a part of the Syrian em¬ 
pire. After the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, it revolted from Syria, and was 
divided into the kingdoms of Armenia Ma¬ 
jor and Armenia Minor, the latter of which 
lay west of the Euphrates, The first king 
of the Greater Armenia was Artaxias, 
who had been a general of Antiochus, and 
had headed the revolt of his kingdom. He 
founded the city of Artaxata, the capital 
of his kingdom. He reigned until about 
B. c, 165, when he was defeated by Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes, who made Armenia once 
more a Syrian possession. This subjection 
lasted for an indefinite period. In b, g, 100 
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Armenia appears once more as an mdepen- 
dent monarchy under Ortoadistes, wlio was 
succeeded in B* c. 96 by Tigranes I., the 
greatest of the Armenian kings* 

Tigranes began his reign hy a cession of 
a part of his kingdom to Parthia; hut about 
B* c. 90 to 87 won important victories over 
the Parthians, recovered Ins lost territory, 
and added to his kingdom the regions of 
Atropat^ne and Gordy^n4 (Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia), He then overran the Syrian do¬ 
minions, and! conquered the whole of that 
kingdom, including the province of Cilicia. 
For the next fourteen years^—from B. c, SB 
to B. c, 69—^his dominions extended from 
the borders of Pamphyiia to the shores of 
the Caspian, During this period he built 
the city of Tigranocerta, aud made it the 
capital of his kingdom. 

He ravaged Cappa¬ 
docia, aud carried 
00 " more than 300,000 
people, B* C* 75* By 
so doing he drew 
upon himself the en¬ 
mity of Rome* Some¬ 
what later he received 
and gave active sup¬ 
port to his father-in-law, Mithridates the 
Great, wdio had been driven from his king¬ 
dom. The Romans now demanded of 
Tigranes the surrender of the Pontic king, 
and, being refused, luvaded Armenia. In 
E* c, 69 Tigranes was defeated, and lost his 
capital. The next year Tigranes, accom¬ 
panied by Mithridates, retreated to the 
Armenian highlands, to which they were 
pursued by the Romans, who inflicted 
another terrible defeat upon them at Ar¬ 
taxata, The disaffection of the Roman 
troops put a stop to their victories, as we 
have seen, atid enabled Tigranes and Mitli- 
ridates to resume the offensive in b.c, 67, 
As has been related, Pompey now as¬ 
sumed the command of the Roman army, 
and induced Parthia to attack Armenia. 
The Parthian invasion obliged _ Tigranes 
to abandon his father-in-law to his fate in 
order to save his own kingdom* Having 
conquered Pontus, Pompey turned his arms 
against Armenia, and Tigranes, unable to 
resist both the Romans and the Parthians, 
submitted* He surrendered all his con¬ 
quests, and retained only his Armenian 
kingdom. He died In b. c. »^5. 

Anavasdes L succeeded his^ father. He 
assisted Crassus in his expedition against 
the Parthians, B. c, 54* aud so won the 
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favor of the Romans, He ofTended Antony 
in after years, and ^vas made a prisoner by 
him, B, a 34, In b. c. 30 he was put to 
death by order of Cleopatra, 

The Armenians, upon the capture of their 
king, conferred the crown upon his son 
Artasias II, This proved distasteful to 
the Romans, and a troubled period ensued 
until the reign of Trajan, the Armenian 
sovereigns being merely puppets of Rome. 
In A, D* 114 the Emperor Trajan converted 
Armenia into a Roman province, 

VII- Tins Kingdom of Armenia 
Minor, Armenia Minor revolted from 
Syria at tlie same time that Armenia Major 
threw off the Syrian yoke, Zariadras, the 
successful leader of the revol t, made him¬ 
self king of his province- Armenia Minor 
continued to be governed by his descendants 
as an independent kingdom until the reign 
of Mithridates the Great of Pontos, who 
seized it and annexed it to his kingdom. 
Upon the fall of Pontus it became a Roman 
province. Its history is uneventful, and 
tho names of the successors of Zariadras are * 
almost unknowD- 

yjll. The Kingdom of Bactria, 
After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Bactria became a part of the Syrian empire, 
In B. G. 255, Diodotus, the satrap, threw off 
hjs allegiance to Syria, and founded the 
kingdom of Bactria. This kingdom was 
thus purely Greek in its origin, and so 
stands in marked contrast with thatof Par- 
thia. But little is known of the reign of Ui- 
odotus. He is believed to have assisted Seleu- 
cus Callinicus in his first expedition against 
Parthia,and to have obtained in return for 
this service a recognition of the independ¬ 
ence of Bactria, He died about b. C- 237, 
and was succeeded by his son Diodotus II., 
who reversed the policy of his father, he- 
canie the ally of Parthia against Syria, and 
assisted that country to gain its independ¬ 


ence. He appears to have been overthrown 
by a revolt led by Eutliydemus, a native of 
Magnesia, who seized the throne and became 
the third King of Bactria, He was obliged 
to defend his kingdom against Aotiochus 
the Great of Syria, and was defeated in a 
battle fought on the Ariiis* Antiochus was 
wounded in this battle, and soon after made 
peace with Euthydemus, and left him in 
peaceful possession of his kingdom, b, a 
206. Demetrius, the son of Euthydemiis, 
made extensive conquests in Affghanistan 
and India during his father's lifetime. He 
succeeded his father on the throne about 
E. c- 200, and continued his eastern wars. 
While thus employed he was supplanted at 
home by a rebel named Eucratides- For 
some years the two monarchs divided the 
kingdom between them, Demetrius reigning 
on the south, and Eucratides on the north 
side of the mountains, Demetrius appears 
to have died about b, c. 180, and Eucratides 
reigned over the whole kingdom. He 
carried his conquests far into the Punjaulj, 
but on the other hand lost some of his ter¬ 
ritory through the encroachments of Par- 
thia. He was murdered by his son on his 
return from an Indian campaign, about 
B. c. 160* Eeliocles, the murderer of his 
father, now mounted the throne. But little 
is known of his reign, Bactria declined 
rapidly under him. The Scythian tribes 
on the north pressed heavily upon the king¬ 
dom, and tlie Panhians on the west and 
south wrested province after province from 
it. The Baetrian Greeks besought the aid 
of their brethren in Syria, and Demetrius 
Nicator marched to their aid* He was de¬ 
feated and made a prisoner by the Parthi- 
ans. The reign of Heliocles came to an 
end about b, c, 150, eight years before this 
expedition. From that time no record of 
the histoiy of Bactria exists. Parthia and 
the Scythie tribes rapidly absorbed the 
country. 
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CHAPTER L 

THK KISE AlSri> FALL OF THF: PARTHIAN 
MONARCHY. 

B^cripf ioii of Parthia—Characteristies of the Far- 
thians^Eise of the Parthian Kingfloin—The 
Early Eingn—Wai‘s with Syria—Invasion of An¬ 
tioch ug the Great—AJliaoee between Parthia and 
Bom e—Home Makes War upon Parthia—Defeat 
of Crass us—Borne Besolyes upon the Conquest of 
Parthia—Wars between Parthia and the Boman 
Bepublie—Keign of Arsaces XX Y,—la Defeated 
by the Emperor Trajan—War between Yologeses 
III. and Marcus Aureliua—Other IVara with 
Rome—Arsacea XXX. King—Bebellion of the 
Persians—Sudden Fall of the Parthian Kingdom. 

‘ A R T HIA proper corresponded 
nearly in extent to tlie modem 
Persian province of Khorasan. It 
was about 300 miles long from east 
to west, and from 100 to J20 miles 
broad. It thus covered an area of 
about 33,000 square miles, being about 
equal in size to Ireland. This region con¬ 
sisted of a mountainous country on the north, 
and a plain on the south. The elevation of 
the mountain chaias is not great, the heights 
rarely exceeding 6,000 feet. The mountains 
are for the most barren and rugged, but the 
valleys, some of which are very extensive, 
are remarkably rich and fei'tiIc. The moun¬ 
tain country h well watered by numerous 
rivers. The flat country, or plain, lay at 
the Boutbern base of the mountains, and 
was regarded by the ancient writers as the 
true Parthia. It is about 300 miles long. 
It has always depended upon irrigation for 
its fertility. In ancient times the fertile 
belt was much wider tlian at present, irri¬ 
gation being more extensively practised, but 
the plain could never have extended more 
than ten miles beyond the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, as at that distance the Salt Desert 
begins, and renders cultivation impossible. 
Compared with the countries around if, 
Parthia was a garden spot/’ and was re¬ 
garded by the Persian sovereigns as one of 
the most desirable parts of their dominions. 
It was bounded on the north by Chorasmia 


and Margiana, on the east by Aria, on the 
south by Sarangla, and on the west by La- 
gartia and Hyrcania. "'The situation and 
character of Parthia thus, on the whole, 
favored her becoming an imperial power. 
She had abundant resources within herself; 
she had a territory apt for the production 
of a hardy race of men; and she had no 
neighbors of sufficient strength to keep her 
down, when once she developed the desire to 
become dominant.” 

The Parthians were a Turanian race. 
"Like the Turkoman and Tartar tribes 
generally, they passed almost their whole 
lives on horseback, conversing, transacting 
business, buying and selling, and even eat¬ 
ing on their horses. They practised po¬ 
lygamy, secluded their women from the 
sight of men, punished unfaithfulness with 
extreme severity, delighted in hunting, and 
rarely ate any flesh but that which they 
obtained in this way, were moderate eaters, 
but great drinkers, and did not speak much, 
but yet w'ere very unquiet, being constantly 
engaged in stirring up trouble either at 
home or abroad. A small portion of the 
nation alone w^as free; the remainder were 
the slaves of the privileged few. Nomadic 
habits continued to prevail among a portion 
of those who remained in their primitive 
seats, even in the time of their greatest na¬ 
tional prosperity; and a coarse, rude, and 
serai-barbarous character attached always 
even to the most advanced part of the na¬ 
tion, to the king, the court, and the nobles 
generally, a cliaracter which, despite a cer¬ 
tain varnish of civilization, was constantly 
showing itself in their dealings with each 
other and with foreign nations.” The Par¬ 
thians are represented in modern times by 
the Turks, w^ho are allied to them in race, 
and rule over some of the same couutriers. 
At the height of their power, the Parthians 
were barbarians; they were repulsive in 
appearance, treacherous in war, and indo¬ 
lent and unrefined in peace. Still, they 
were brave and enterprising, with a genius 
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and love for war, and possessed many char¬ 
acteristics which fitted them to rule. They 
were never subdued by the Komans, and 
maintained their independence until a. d. 
226, when they fell before the modern king¬ 
dom of Pei-sia, Home was ibrced to con¬ 
fess her inability to deal with these fierce 
warriors, and when the whole world bowed 
in submission to the republic and the 
empire, Parthia remained free under her 
own kings* 

Parthia formed a part of the Persian em¬ 
pire firom an early day, and was governed 
by a satrap* Upon the fall of Persia it 
became a part of Alexander's empire on the 
same terms. At his death it passed under 
the dominion of the Syrian kings, and re¬ 
mained subject to them until b. c. 255* Then 
the weakness of Syria prompted the Pai- 
tbians to rise against their Greek masters 


him in his revolt The new king ascended 
the throne as Arsaces II* The only impor¬ 
tant event of his reign was his defeat of 
Seleucus Callinious, who was forced to ac¬ 
knowledge the independence of Parthia* 
He was succeeded by his son Arsaces III,, 
about E. c. 216, who two years later invaded 
Media and threatened to wrest that prov¬ 
ince from the Syrian crown* Antiochus 
the Great marched against him, drove him 
out of Media, invaded Parthia, and took 
its capital; and pursued Arsaces into Hyr- 
cania, where he defeated him in a pitched 
battle. He found it impossible to subdue 
the country, however, and wisely made 
peace, confirming Arsaces in the possession 
of Parthia and Hyrcania. This reign is 
believed by the best authorities to have ex¬ 
tended to B* c, 196. 

Arsaces III. died in e. c. 196, and was 

succeeded by 
the fourth 
king of that 
name, whose 
reign was 
uneventful 
B. c* 181, 
aces V. 
r a a t e s) 
came to the 
throne, and 
about B* c* 


A SCYTHIAN FAMll 

and assert the independence of their 
country* 

The leader of the revolt was Arsaces, a 
Scy Lilian gen eral, the commander of a body 
of Scythian Dalise from the banks of the 
Ocluis, who emigrated to Partliia and ob¬ 
tained the ascendency in that country. 

There was probably sufficient affinity be¬ 
tween the emigrant Halm and the pre¬ 
vious inhabitants of the region for the two 
races to readily coalesce; both appear to 
have been Turanian, and the Hahse were so 
completely absorbed that we hear nothing 
of them in the subsequent history*” Ar¬ 
saces made himself King of Parthia* His 
reign lasted two years, and was spent in 
consolidating his authority over the Par- 
thians, some of whom resisted him* He 
was succeeded in B* G* 253 by his brother 
Teridates (Arsaces IL), who had assisted 


brother Mith- 
ridates I., also 
called Arsaces 
VL, a great 
and warlike sovereign, who conquered 
Mediaj Susiana, Persia, Babylonia, and 
Bactria, and founded the Parthian em¬ 
pire, the western boundary of which was 
the Euplirates, The reigns of Arsaces 
VIL (b* g. 136-127) and Arsaces YIIL 
(b* a 127-124) were uneventful. Mithri- 
dates II, (or Arsaces IS,), called the Great, 
was a powerful king and a great w^arrior. 
He beat back the Turanian tribes from his 
northern frontier, and broke their spirit* 
lu a long series of wars he extended the 
Parthian power in every direction* Parthia 
now became next to Pome the most pow¬ 
erful state of the ancient world* He reigned 
from B, c. 124 to e* a 89. 

From this reign Parthian history is un¬ 
eventful and uncertain until tlie accession 
to the crown of Phraates HI* or Arsaces 
XIL He came to the throne in b* c* 69, 
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at the time when Rome had diiven Mithri- 
dates the Great out of Pontus and had in* 
eluded Amnenia in the war. Both combat¬ 
ants sought his alliance^ but for a while he 
maintained a strict neutrality between them. 
Porapey, upon assuming the command in 
the east, succeeded in drawing him Into an 
alliance. Phraates invaded Armenia, and 
so occupied Tigranes that Pompey was left 
free to conquer Pontns, as has been related. 
The object of the Romans being accom¬ 
plished, they made terras with Tigranes, 
and even assisted him against Parthia, b. c. 
65. The province of Gordyen^, which had 
been occupied by Phraates, was wrested s 
from him by the Romans and given to Ar¬ 
menia. Phraates remonstrated with Pom- 
pey against this breach of faith, but the 
Roman was deaf to his remonstrances. 
Phraates then made terms ’with Tigranes, i 
and the war came to an end; about B. a 63. 
In B. c. 60 the Parthian king died, poisoned, 
it is believed, by his two sons. 

By the war with Pontns, Rome absorbed 
all of Syria, and thus extended her domin¬ 
ions to the western border’ of tlie Parthian 
empire—the Euphrates. A collision be¬ 
tween the two great powers that now di¬ 
vided tlie ancient world became from this 
period merely a question of time. 

Mithridates III. (Arsaces XIII.) suc¬ 
ceeded his lather. Tigranes I. having died 
in Armenia, the throne was seized by his 
second son. Mithridates at once invaded 
Armenia to restore the rightful heir, who 
was his brother-in-law. He was unsuccess¬ 
ful in his efforts, and alienated the reigning 
King of Armenia, A few years later, Mith¬ 
ridates was deposed by tlie Parthian nobles, 
who made his brother king. He threw 
himself into Babylon, where he held out 
for some time, but was finally captured and 
killed, B, a 55. 

Orodes (Arsaces XIV,) was made king 
in the place of his brother. He had scarcely 
mounted the throne when he became in¬ 
volved in a w^ar with Rome. The wars of 
Parthia with Pontus and Armenia had 
shown the Romans that the Parthian king¬ 
dom was a richer and more powerful state 
than any Oriental monarchy with which 
they had yet come iu contact. Jt was, in¬ 
deed, the only power that had not submitted 
to Rome, and the jealousy of the republic 
was aroused at tlie presence of so formidable 
a rival. War was determined upon, and 
was declared by Rome, ivithout any pretext 
whatever, in B. c, 55. lu b. c. 54 Crassus 


invaded Parthia at the head of a poweiffnl 
army, but was defeated by Orodes and 
slain. In b. c, 52 and again in b. c. 51 a 
strong Parthian array, under Pacorus, the 
son and heir of Orodes, crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates and ravaged the Roman territories. 
Upper Syria was quickly overrun, and 
Cilicia and Antioch were made to feel the 
Parthian vengeance. Orodes having be¬ 
come suspicions of the loyalty of his son, 
recalled him and withdrew his army behind 
the Euphrates. Eleven years afterwards, 
in B. c. 40, the Parthians once more crossed 
the Euphrates, under the command of 
Pacorus, who was aided by the Roman 
refugee Labienus, and invaded Syria, A 
Roman array, under Decidius Saxa, whicli 
sought to bar their way, was destroyed, and 
Antioch, Apemea, Sidon, and Ptolemais 
were ocenpied, Jerusalem w^as eiipturetl 



* PAETHIAX HOESEMAX, 

and plundered. All Syria, Palestine, and 
Phtenieia fell into the hands of the Par- 
thiana, who now turned into Asia Minor 
and subdued the whole south coast as far 
as Caria, Here they were checked by the 
Romans under Ventidius, who in b. c. 89 
routed and killed Labienus. The next 
year he gained a great victory over Pacorus, 
who was slain. The Parthisms now aban¬ 
doned Syria and retreated behind the Eu¬ 
phrates. 

Orodes did not long survive these disas¬ 
ters. He died in b. c. 37, and was succeeded 
by his second son, Phraates IV, (Arsaces 
XV.} In B. 0, 36 the Romans under Marl: 
Antony invaded Parthia. Antony, after 
gaining some trifling successes, suffered ah 
most as great a disaster as Crassus, and was 
driven back into Syria. The Parthians 
made no effort to pass that river, which re^ 
mained the boundary between them and: 
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Home. They were content to liold their 
own dominions. The Komans on their 
part Imd come to understand the formidable 
nature of the Parthian power, 

From this time until the early part of the 
firat century after Christ, Parthian history 
is unimportant and uneventful. It is 
simply the recital of a succession of kings, 
and of the family intrigues and quarrels 
which disturbed their reigns. Though the 
liomans did not undertake any formal 
^var against Parthia during this period, 
they steadily encouraged and fostered the 
internal troubles of that country. During 
%hk period also Armenia, with the aid of 


DEFEAT OF CEASSUS, 

the Romans, revolted from Parthia and 
became tributary to Rome* 

In A, D, 107 Chosroes (Arsacea XXV*) 
came to the throne. His first act was to 
re-establish liis authority over Armenia. 
This drew upon him the vengeance of 
Rome. The Emperor Trajan rapidly over¬ 
ran Armenia, and made it a Roman prov¬ 
ince almost without striking a blow. Then, 
at the head of a strong army, he marched 
into Mesopotamia and Assyria, captured 
their cities in quick succession, and added 
those countries to his empire. Wheeling 
to the southward, he captured Seleuceia, 
Ctesiphon, and Babylon; descended the 


Tigris to the sea, and received the submis- 
Bion of Mesene, the Parthian province on 
the Persian Gulf He pushed his con¬ 
quests as far eastward as Susa, Here he 
was compelled to pause by numerous revolts 
which broke out in the countries he had 
conquered. He was obliged by these dan¬ 
gers to withdraw into Syria, and Parthia 
recovered all her provinces except Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, which Trajan 
held with a strong force, Hadrian, who 
became Emperor of Rome in a, d. 117, at 
one© relinquished all the conquests of 
Trajan and withdrew his army within the 
line of the Euphrates, Parthia then re¬ 
sumed her former 
limits, and main¬ 
tained friendly 
rela tio ns with 
Rome until the 
death of Chosroes,. 
A. B. 121. 

Chosroes was 
succeeded by his 
son Vologeses IL 
(Arsaces^XYL), 
who reigned from 
A. D. 121 to A, D.- 
149, He contin¬ 
ued the friend Iv 
relations his fath¬ 
er had established 
With Rome, and 
made no efibrt to 
deprive her of 
Armenia. He 
w^as succeeded by 
Vologeses III., 
Arsaces XXVIL, 
who IS believed to 
have been his son. 
This king reigned 
from A, B, 149 to A, 
D* 192, He at first continued on friendly 
terms with Rome, but in a, d, 161, upon the 
accession of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
made an attempt to wrest Armenia from the 
Romans, He was successful at first; Armenia 
was overrun ; a Roman army under Severia- 
nus, the prefect of Cappadocia, was defeated 
and its commander slain, and dense masses of 
Parthians crossed the Euphrates and rav¬ 
aged Syria, The Romans, under Verus, 
now put forth great efibrts. The Parthians 
w^ere driven from Syria and Armenia, and 
were followed into their own country. 
Seleuceia Cfeesiphon (the Parthian capital) 
and Babylon were taken, and the royal, 
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palace at CfcesiphoD was burned, a. b. 165. 
Parthia now made peace, and ceded Meso¬ 
potamia and restored Armenia to tb 3 
Eoraans. 

Vologeses IV. (Arsaces XXVIIL) suc^ 
ceeded to the throne of his father in a. b. 
192, He became inyolYed in a war with 
Rome through his support of Pescennius 
Niger, a. i>, 193, and a Roman army en- 
tei^ed his kingdom, captured and plundered 
Seleuceia, Ctesiphoa, and Babylon, and 
withdrew without serious loss. 

Vologeses IV, died in a, b, 213, leaving 
several sons, among whom a dispute arose 
concerning the succession. The crown fell 
to Vologeses V. (Araaces XXIX.), who 
reigned three years. His successor was his 
brother Artabanus (Arsaces XXX.), the 
last Ring of Parthia. His reign lasted 
IIutil A. B. 226. The Roman Emperor 
Caracal la, who had sought to pick a quar« 
rel with his predecessor, was determined to 
force Artabanus into a war. He demanded 
the daughter of the Parthian king in mar¬ 
riage, and was refused. Caraealla there¬ 
upon crossed the Euphrates, A. B. 216, and 
advancing through Mesopotamia to the 
Tigris, took Arhela, and forced the Par- 


thians to retire to the mountains. The 
next year Caraealla was murdered by 
order of Macrinus, who succeeded him upon 
the throne. Macrinus undertook to con¬ 
tinue the war, but was twice defeated by 
Artabanua, and was obliged to purchase a 
peace by the payment of a large sum of 
money and the surrender of all the Roman 
conquests east of the Euplirates. The old 
limits of the Parthian empire were thus 
restored, and even Armenia came once 
more under Parthian rule. 

At this moment, when the fortunes of the 
empire seemed to have been fully restored, 
it received its death-blow. A formidable 
insurrection, led by Artaxerxes, the eon of 
Sassan, broke out in tlie Persian provinces 
in the aouthern part of the empire. The 
Persians defeated the Parthian forces in 
three great battles, in the third of which 
Artabanus was slain. These victories made 
Artaxerxes and the Persians masters of the 
Parthian dominions. On the ruins of the 
Parthian empire Artaxerxes erected the 
new Persian kingdom of the JSassanidse, 
the history of which will be related in an¬ 
other portion of this work. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KAHBY HISTORY—THE REGAL PERIOD. 

Position of Italy—Description of the Country—The 
Alps—The ApenntneS“Northern au<l Southern , 
Italy — The Rivers — Aucieut Fertility of the 
Coiiiitry — The Aueient Political Divisions of 
Italy — The Orieitial Inhahitanfcs—Settlement of 
the Italians ^—The Etruscans — The Romans— 
Leffendary History of Eooie—Story of Romulus 
and Remus—Rome Founded—Seizure of the Sa¬ 
bine Wornea—War with the Latins and Sabines 
— Peace Restored by the Women—Translation of 
Romulus—Niima Fompilius—His Laws—End of 
the legendary Period—The True Story of the 
Founding of Eome—TuUus Hostilins King—His 
Constitutions — Gonquers Alba Longa — Ancus 
Martins—Wars with the Latins—Origin of the 
P]ej)s_Rapid Growth of Home—Tarquinius Pris¬ 
ons Increases the Roman Territory and Improves 
the City—His Changes in the Constitution—Re¬ 
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Festivals—The Sibylline Books—The SaeredCol¬ 
leges—The Prlesta-Serviua TnRius King—His 
Laws—The Military Organization—Hew Tribes ' 
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Instituted—The Walls of Rome —TarqmmuH 
Superbus King—Sets Aside the Servian Constitu¬ 
tion—^Mia Tyranny—Lueretia Outraged by Sextus 
Tarquiu—Revolt of tlie Romans—The Tarquins 
Driven Ouir—Royalty Abolished and the Republic 

Establislieci. 

Peninsula of Italy is the central 
rfir smallest of the three great 
peninsulas of southern Europe. 
Its extreme leugtli from the Alps, 
i&v on the north, to Cape Spartivento, 
OB the south, is 720 mil as, and its 
greatest width, from the Little St. Bernard 
to the hills north of Trieste, is 330 miles. 
Its total area is about 90,000 squap miles, 
as the ordinary width of the peninsula is 
only about 100 miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Alps, on the east by the 
Adriatic, on the south by the Mediter- 
niiiean, and on the west by the Meditep 
riiuean and the Alps. The peninsula is 
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irregular in shape, and its general direction 
13 to the southeast. It has often been com¬ 
pared to a boot, the principal portion form¬ 
ing the legj and the southern part the foot 
In consequence of this peculiar shape, its 
coast line is of very great extent* Italy is 
inferior to Greece in the number of its bays, 
its harbors, and its littoral islands* The 
ancient inhabitants of Ital^, though to a 
considerable extent a nautical people, do 
not take rank with the Greel^ in this 
respect* 

The mountaius of Italy consist of two 
great chains—the Alps and the Apennines* 
The Alps form a lofty barrier along the 
whole of the northern and a part of the 
w^tern border of Italy, and shut it off from 
the rest of Europe. At their lowest point 
they rise to an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and from this attain an altitude 
of 15,000 feet* They are passed only by 
ten or twelve difficult mountain defiles, 
which were anciently almost impassable. 



COIN or BBurm. 


The Alps thus formed a barrier, regarded 
as insurmountable, which protected Italy 
from the barbarous nations to the north 
and %vest, and left her free to work out her 
destiny. The Apennines break off from 
the Alps near Mont Blanc, and run in a 
general] j southeasterly and southerly direc¬ 
tion to the extreme end of the peninsula* 
In northern Italy the range consists of but 
a single chain, w^hich throws off twisted spurs 
to the right and the left. In central Italy 
it becomes more complicated, and sends off 
its branches and spurs, of unequal elevation, 
in various directions, producing a great and 
most pleasing variety of surface, which is 
the peculiar charm of Italy. 

The peninsula is naturally divided into 
northern aud southern Italy, the former 
consisting of the great plain of the Po, and 
the mountains which enclose it, and the 
latter of the pensinsnla proper. It is usual, 
however, to subdivide southern Italy by an 
artificial line drawn from the mouth of the 
Tiferuus to that of the Silarus. The region 
between this line and northern Italy is 
called central Italy, the name of southern I 


Italy being restricted to the extreme lower 
part of the peninsula. Northern Italy, or 
the region of the Po, is almost all plain, and 
was not reckoned as a part of Italy until 
the period of the empire. Italy contains a 
number of rivei-s, the principal of which are 
the Po (the ancient Padua) and the Adige 
(the ancient Athesis, or Atagb). Of these 
the Po is the larger. 

The soil of Italy is fertile, and anciently 
yielded a rich return to the labor bestowed 
upon it. The climate is varied and delight¬ 
ful The valley of the Po has a temperate 
climate, which resembles that of central 
France. Ice forms in the winter in the 
lakes and the lagoons of Venice. In 
southern Italy the climate is warmer ’ snow 
falls only on the slopes of the mountains, 
and the olive, orange and citron ripen in 
the open air. In the extreme south the 
plants of the tropics grow l uxurian tly. The 
country is generally healthy, except in the 
marshy districts. The atmosphere is singu¬ 
larly clear, and gives to every object a 
brightness of coloring and distinctness of 
outline unknown to the more northern coun¬ 
tries of Europe. This imparts to the Italian 
landscape its peculiar charm. The country 
is rich in minerals, but has few metals save 
iron and lead. Its marble is famous the 
world over. The finest quality is the beauti¬ 
ful Carrara marble, which is procured from 
the Apennines. 

Northern Italy plays no part in Homan 
history until the formation of the empire. 

It anciently contained three countries, 
Liguria, Venetia and Gallia Cisalpina, 
Central Italy contained six countries, vi^.: 
Etruria, Latinm, and Campania, lying west 
of the Apennines, and Umbria, i^icenum, 
and the country of the Sabines along the 
Adriatic side of the peninsula. Southern 
Italy contained four countries, viz.: Lu-if 
cania and Bruttium, on the west, and 
Apulia and Calabria on the east. Three 
large islands lay off the Italian coast in tlie 
Mediterranean. These were Sicily, Sar¬ 
dinia, and Corsica. They were importaiit 
for their products of the soil as well as their 
military value. 

In the most ancient times Italy was oc¬ 
cupied by five principal races—the Ligur¬ 
ians, the Venetians, the Etruscans, the 
Italians proper, and the lapygians. The 
Ligurians and Venetians were weak and 
unimportant races which confined them¬ 
selves to the country north of the Apen¬ 
nines, and exercised no influence upon the 
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general historj of Italy. The lapy^ians 
R^ere the earliest of the three remaining 
races to settle in Italy. They appear to 
have been of Greek origin, as la proved by 
their language, their worsJup of Greek 
gods, and the ease ^ith -whicn they were 
Hellenized at a later day. They spread 
themselves over the extreme south of 
Italy. : 

The Italians proper appear to have been 
the next to settle in the peninsula. They 
are believed to have eome from the north, 
and to have pressed heavily upon the half- 
Greek population of southern Italy, They 
comprised four principal races, the Um¬ 
brians, the Sabines, the Oscans, and the 
Latins. The first three were closely con¬ 
nected, but the Latins were a dlstiuct race. 
They formed a confederacy of thirty cities. 
Their country ^vas kno%vn as Latium, 

The Etruscans, or Tuscans, were tlie most 
powerful nation of the north, and were nn^ 
entirely different race from atl the other 
inhabitants of the peninsula, Kotwith- 
fitancling the researches of modern scholars, 
little or nothing is known of their origin. 
The most trustworthy authorities regard 
them as Pelasgi, a race which spread itself 
over Greece and Italy in prehistoric times. 
These people called themselves Ras, or 
Rasena, w^hile they were named by others 
Etruscans. Their country was called Etru¬ 
ria. They were physically very different 
from the graceful and slender Italians, being 
a brawmy, stout race, short m stature, witli 
large hands and tluck amis. They were 
equally marked by their strange and gloomy 
religion. They were given to auguries, the 
mystical handling of uurahers, and the prac¬ 
tice of an elabomte and extremely minute 
ritual. They wxre evidently a wealthy and 
luxurious race, and had made a consider¬ 
able advance in the arts, as their castings 
in bronze, terra-cotta figures, vases, gold 
chains, bracelets and other ornaments 
show; though it is still an open question 
how much of these was the product of 
native genius, and how much was imported 
from Greece. The massive walls of their 
city show them to have excelled in archi¬ 
tecture. They Avere the earliest of the in¬ 
habitants of Italy to engage in maritime 
enterprises, and the only early Italian race 
that showed a marked fondness for them. 

The Romans belonged to the Latin 
branch of the Italian race. In later times 
they gave great credence to a tradition that 
they sprang from a colony of fugitives from 


Troy led by ^neas, upon the fall of that 
ancient city. Whether such an emigration 
actually took place or not is immaterial, 
for it is certain that it exercised no influ¬ 
ence upon the ethnic character of the 
Roman people. Their language and early 
traditions ^1 prove incontestably that the 
Romans were of the pure Latin race. 

The legendary history of the founding of 
Rome is as follows : Among the descendants 
of Ascaniui, the son and successor of-^^neas, 
was Procas, the King of Alba Longa. He 
left his dominions to his two sons, Numitor 
and Amu I ins. The latter seized the king¬ 
dom, caused the only son of Numitor to be 
slain and compelled his only daughter to 
become a vestal. Beloved of Mars, she be-* 
came the mother of twins, Romulus and 
Remua, Upon the birth of Iier childreo® 
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she WSLS thrown with them, by order of her 
uncle, into the Tiber, The children were 
w^ashed ashore at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, where they were found by a she-wolf, 
who took thena to her cave and suckled 
them, wlnle a wood-pecker brought them 
food, until they were discovered hy one of 
the royal herdsmen named Faustulus. He 
reared them with his own Bons on the Pala¬ 
tine Hill, on which the elder, Romulus, 
founded a city when he came to mau*3 
estate, and called jt after himself. Findi ng 
hia people too weak, Romulus made his city 
an asylum for criminale and fugitives of all 
kinds, who flocked to him in large numbers. 
These needed wives to make them perma¬ 
nent citizens, and the surroundiug nations 
would not give them their daughters in 
marriage. Romulus accomplished the de¬ 
sired result by a stratagem. He arranged 
a great festival to which be invited the 
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Latins and the Sahines as spectators. In 
the midst of the festivities the Romans 
rushed into the crowd and seized each man 
a maiden and bore her away. War follow-ed- 
The Latina were defeated three times. Then 
Titus Tati us, King of the Sabines, took up 
the quarrel. Through the treachery of 
'Tarpeia, daughter of the chief commanding 
'the Capitolme fortress, the Sabines gained 

E ossession of that post. Tarpeia, attracted 
y the golden bracelets of the Sabina, 
agreed to open the gates of the fortress if 
they would give her “those bright things 
they wore upon their arras/^ As they 
mai’ched into the fortress they threw upon 
lier their bright shields, which they wore 
upon their arms, and crushed her to death. 
The Sabines, following up this advantage, 
attempted to capture the city, but as they 
were near taking one of the gates a mighty 


TUE WOLF OF THE CAPITOL, 

stream of water burst out from the Temple 
of Jan ns, and swept them away and saved 
the city. In memory of this the Romans 
always kept the gate of the Temple of 
Janus open in time of war, that the god 
might ever be able to go out and assist the 
people of Romulus, as on this memorable 
day. Another battle was foitght, but was 
interrupted by the Sabine w^omen who had 
been carried off by the Romans, These, 
now reconciled to their lot, threw them¬ 
selves between their Withers and brothers 
and their husbands, and prayed them to 
cease their quarrel The resul t was a last¬ 
ing peace. The two people were united. 
Romulus reigned over the Romans on the 
Palatiue Hill, and Titus Tatius over the 
Sabines on the Capitoliueand Q.uirina! Hills. 


After the death of Tatius, Romulus reigned 
alone over the united people. After a 
reign of thirty years, Romulus was one day 
reviewing his troops in the field of Mars. 
Suddenly the sky became darkened and a 
tempest swept over the earth. When it 
had ceased Romulus was not to be found. 
Hjs people mourned him as dead, but he 
appeared in a glorified form to one of them, 
and assured him that he had been taken to 
dwell with Mars, his hither, in heaven, and 
that the Romans would become one day the 
masters of the world. He himself, under 
the name of Quirinus, would be their guar¬ 
dian. 

There was an interregnum of a year after 
the translation of Romulus. Then the peo- 
chose Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, 
_emed for his wisdom and virtuous char¬ 
acter, to be their king. The date of his 
accession to the throne, ao 
cording to the received chro¬ 
nology, is B. c. 715. He es¬ 
tablished the religion of the 
Romans upon a firm basis, 
and gave to it the distinc¬ 
tive characteristics by which 
it is known He was beloved 
by the nymph Egeria, and 
from her he drew Ills in- 
spiratiou in his interviews 
w'ith her in her sacred grove 
“by the spring that welled 
out from the rock.” These 
counsels he embodied in his 
laws. He taught his people 
habits of industry and peace, 
and endeavored to plant in 
tbeir hearts a love of right 
and j ustice. HU reign was ' 
of peace; the gates of the Temple « 
of Janus were ucver opened, for the Eo- 
mans had no enemies to combat Whei 
lie died, at the age of eighty years, he was 
buried under the bill Janiculuin, on tire 
opposite side of the Tiber, and the books of 
his sacred laws and ordinance were buried 
near him in a separate tomb. 

He was succeeded by Tiillus Hostilius, 
with whose accession the purely legendary 
period may be said to end. 

Let us now glance at the facts in the his¬ 
tory of Rome which niodern scholars re¬ 
gard as certain. 

According to the received chronnlogyr 
Rome was founded m B. C. 753- Modern 
writers, led by,Dr. Mommsen, believe that 
several tribes, the Romnians, the Leucere% 


one 
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and the Titles, dwelling together in this 
region, had a common stronghold “on the 
Koroan hills, and tilled their fields from 
the surrounding villages,” and that around 
this stronghold a city grew up by slow de¬ 
grees. “The founding of a city in the 
strict sense, such as the legend assumes/' 
says Mommsen, “is of eoui’se to be reck¬ 
oned altogether out of the question* Eonie 
was not built in a day.” Whatever may 
bo the correct theory respecting the found¬ 
ing of Kome, it is certain that the story of 
Romulus and his immediate successors be¬ 
longs to the domatu of fiction. We do not 
reach the period of certainty until the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Tulius Hostilius* 
There is good reason to regard this king as 
a veritable personage and the leading events 
of his reign as facts. The date of his acces¬ 
sion is B* c* 672, according to the received 
chronology* He 
conquered Alba 
Longa, destroyed 
the city, and 
transferred its in- 
babitants to 
Rome, settling 
theni upon tim 
CoelianriilL This 
conquest doubled, 
perhaps tripled 
the Roman terri¬ 
tory, and made 
Rome the princi¬ 
pal city of Lati- 
um, and the pro¬ 
tectress of the 
Latin league, as 
a distinct power 
in alliance with 
it The federal 
army was com- 

mauded alternately by a Roman and a 
Latin general, and all its conquests were 
divided equally between Rome and the 
Latin confederacy, thus giving to Rome a 
stiare equal to that of the w'hole league* 

In the reign of TuIIus, some changes were 
made in the Roman constitution. In order 
to understand these, we must examine the 
first constitution under which the early 
period of Rome had been passed. The 
government was a monarchy. The head 
of the state was a king, called “ rex,” that 
is “ ruler ” or “ director.” He exercised ii 
great, though not an absolute power over 
the citizens. The monarchy was elective. 
The death of the king was followed by an 


interregnum, during which the government 
was administered by the senate or council, 
whose ten chief men, called Decern Primi,” 
exercised the royal autliority, each in his 
turn, for five days* The senate elected the 
king, and the people confirmed their choice. 
Next to the king were the Patrkni, or 
liereditaiy nobility, who derived their rank 
from their descent from noble ancestors. 
These noble families or houses, or gentes,” 
were originally one hundred in luunber, 
hut were subsequently increased to two 
hundred upon the union with the Sabines. 
Each was represented by its chief, who was 
by virtue of his position a member of the 
senate or council of the kuig. All the mem¬ 
bers of a house had a single clan-name, all 
might participate in certain sacred rites, and 
all had certain rights of property in com¬ 
mon. All males of ftill age of the noble 


ANCIENT BANQUET. 

order had the riglit of attending the “Comi- 
tia,” OF public assembly. In this assembly 
they were divided into ten “Ciirijc,” each 
of which was composed of menibci's of ten 
houses. Each Curia had its chief, who was 
called “ Curio.” The chief of the ten Curi- 
ones was the presiding officer of the assem¬ 
bly, and was called “ Curio Maximus.” No 
law could be changed without the consent 
of both the senate and llie assembly. The 
senate could both discuss and vote public 
measures; the assembly could only vote 
upon them. The assembly determined on 
peace or war, aud was a court of appeal 
from the decisions of the king or a judge. 
Besides the patricii there was the mass of 
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the people, divided into two orders of clients 
aud slaves. The clients were the depend¬ 
ents of the noble houses. They bore the 
clan-name of their patron. Though per¬ 
sonally free, they had no political power. 
They usually cultivated the lands of their 
patrons or carried ou a trade under their 
protection. They followed their patron to 
war, contributed to liis ransom, or to that 
of his children in case of tlieir captivity, 
and assisted in defraying the expenses of 
any law-suit in which he might be engaged, 
or the cost of his serving in any of the 
honorable offices of the state. The patron 
on his part was bound to protect the ititer- 
ests of his clients, if necessary, at the legal 
tribunals. The relation of patron and client 
descended from father to son, and it was 
considered a great distinction for a noble 
house to have a numerous clientage. The 
slaves were situated similarly to those of all 
countries, but were not numerous in the 
earlier periods. 



ASSARrON. 


The addition by Tull us of the Albans to 
his subjects increased the patrician order 
by the union of the Alban nobles. The 
tribes became three in number, the ‘^gentes’^ 
or “ houses^' three hundred, and the “ curiae ” 
thirty. The senate retained its old number 
at fii-st,the Alban geiites not yet being giv¬ 
en the privilege of forming a part of it. 
The college of Vestal Virgins was increased 
from four to six, as Rome had now become 
the home of the Albans, but no other 
changes were made in the religious organi¬ 
zation. 

The successor of Tullus Hostilius was 
Ancus Martins, who came to the throne, 
according to the received chronology, e. a 
640. He is said to have been one of the 
Sabines or Titles, He made war upon the 
Latin towns, conquered several, and trans¬ 
ported their ijihabitants to Rome, ivhose 
power and importance were thus greatly 
increased* Many of the new settlers be¬ 
came clients of the noble houses, hut the 
richer and more independent class refused 
to assume this position, and at length these 
became so numerous as to make it necessary 
to assign them some definite place in the 


state* They were organized by Ancus 
Martins, according to the belief of the later 
Romans, into a distinct class of freemen, 
dependent on the protection of the king, 
and known as the ‘^Plehs"^ or Commonalty. 
They consisted of several elements: 1. Free 
setllei^ ] either political refugees, mercenary 
soldiers, or merchants, 2* Forced settlers, 
composed of the conquered people trans¬ 
ported to Rome, exce|it those who were ad¬ 
mitted into the patrician order, or who be¬ 
came the clients of a noble house* 3, Cli¬ 
ents whose patrons had been lost by the 
extinction of the gens to which they were 
formerly attached. 4. The issue of mar¬ 
riages of inequality, or the children of pa¬ 
tricians by wives of a lower grade w^ilh 
whom their marriages were illegal, and who 
could not attain the rank of their fathers. 
Rome had grown so rapidly that it had be¬ 
come necessar}’' to grant a formal recog¬ 
nition to this class of freemen at this early 
period. Ancus settled them upon the Aven- 
tine Hill, and having thus granted them an 
entire quarter of the city must unquestion¬ 
ably have given them fixed institutions, as 
he could not have left them without a gov¬ 
ernment* 

In the reign of Ancus Rome made rapid 
strides towaixls civilization and power, Tlie 
Roman territory was extended to the sea; 
the port of Ostia was built; salt wwks were 
established in its vicinity; a bridge of piles, 
the ^'pons sublicius,^’ was built across the 
Tiber; the hill Janiculum was strongly for¬ 
tified; the low lands about the seven hills 
were drained by the Fossa Quiritium;” 
and the first prison was erected. 

The successor of Ancus was Lucius Tar- 
quiniiis Priscus, whose accession is placed 
by the received chronology in b. c. 616, 
His reign extended to b. c. 578* Tarquin- 
ius was of Etruscan origin, but had long 
been settled at Rome* He repulsed the 
Sabines, who had crossed the Anio and 
tlireateiied Rome itself. He then attacked 
the Latin towns on the upper Tiber, and in 
the angle between the Tiber and Anio, and 
conquered all of them except No men turn. 
In the latter part of his reign he invaded 
the territory of the Etruscans, and gained 
i m porta n t ad va n t ages over t hem. By tl \ esc 
conquests he added very greatly to the pop¬ 
ulation and to the dominions of Rome. He 
did much also for the improvement of the 
city. He built the great sewer, called the 

Cloaca Maxima/' and restrained the over- 
flow of the Tiber by the erection of a strong 
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^uay of massive masonry along the left 
hank of the river. This drain and quay 
redeemed the marshy valley lying between 
the Palatine and CapitoHne Hillsj and here 
Tarquia erected the Forum, Tvlth its sur-: 
rounding rows of porticos and shops. Be¬ 
tween the Palatine and Aventine Hills lie 
built the race course known as the Circus 
Maximus for the amusement of the people. 
He began the erection of a temple to Ju¬ 
piter on the Capitoline Hill, but the work 
was mainly performed by his son. 

Two important constitutional changes are 
lattributed to Tarqiiin. 1. He increased the 
number of the senate from 200 to 300, by 
adding to it the representatives of the 

Gentes Minoresor Younger Houses/^ 
who are supposed to be the “houses'll 
adopted into the patrician order from the 
Alban nobility upon their removal to Kome, 
% He doubled the equestrian centuries;’’ 
or in plainer terms doubled the actual num¬ 
ber of patrician “ Houses/’ The number 
•of patrician houses had actually dwindled' 
do^ra to 150* From the noblest of the 
conquered people, Tarquin formed three 
half-tribes of fifty Houses” each, attacli' 
ing them to the old Bamnes, Titles, and 
Huceres, but on terms of inferiority. 

Before passing to the events of the next 
century, it will & best to pause here and' 
examine the religious belief of the Komans, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to the 
student of their history. For at least 170 
years from the foundation of the city the 
Eomans had no images of their gods. 
Idolatry was a later corruption of their 
system, which was designed mainly to keep 
alive the simple virtues of the household, 
and to regulate the transactions of eveiy- 
■day life by a series of principles pure in 
themselves. 

^ The chief gods of the Romans were Ju* 
piter and Mars, The former the su¬ 
preme deity, but the latter was the especial 
god of this warlike people, Quirinus, un¬ 
der which name Romulus w’as w^^rshipped, 
w'as only a duplicate Mars. March, the first 
month of the Roman year, was sacred to, 
.and named in honor of Mars, The great 
war festival occupied a portion of this 
month. This festival was introduced with 
horse-racing on the 27lh of February. Its 
principal days were known aa the day of 
the ehicld forger (March 14th), the day of 
the armed dance at the Comitiiim (March 
19th), and of tlie consecration of trumpets 
<March 25th). During the first days of 


the festival, the twelve priests of Mais^ 
chosen from the noblest families, and called 
Salii or Leapei-s, marched through the streets 
singing and dancing and beating on their 
brazen shields. Wars were begun with this 
festival. The close of the campaign was 
followed in the autumn by a second festival 
in honor of Mars, called the consecration 
of arms (October 19 th), Quirinns also had 
his festival, the Quirinalia, which was cele¬ 
brated on the 17tU of February, with simi¬ 
lar ceremonies. 

All the days of the full moon were sacred 
to Jupiter, besides all the wine festivals, 
and various other days. 

The next festivals in importance were 
those which related to corn and wine, and 
marked the various pci'iods of tlie farmer’s 
year. The first of these was held on the 
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IStli of April, when sacrifices were offered 
to Telius, tlie nourislnag earth. The sec¬ 
ond was on the 19 th, and sacrifices were ofe 
fered to Ceres, the goddess of germination 
and growth; on the 21st, sacrifices were 
oilered to Pales, the patroness of flocks; on 
the 23d to Jupiter, as the protector of the 
vines and the vats of the previous year’s 
vintage, which were opened for the first time 
on this day; on the 25th, a deprecatory of¬ 
fering w'as made to Rust, the bad enemy of 
the crops. In Maji the twelve priests 
called the Arval Brothers held a three 
days festival in honor of Dea Dia, invok¬ 
ing her blessing in the maintenance ol the 
fertility of the earth and the giving of proS' 
perity to the whole Roman territory. la 
August the harvest festivals were cele* 
hrated ; in October the wiue celebrations m 
honor of Jupiter* In December there wer* 
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two tbanksgiviiigs—one in gratitude for 
the full granaries; the otlier, the Sat urn alia, 
or seed-sowing festival, on the 17th* There 
was a third celebration in this month in 
honor of the shortest day of the year, which 
briDgs in the new sun (December 21st)* 
The close of the ceremonial year was 
marked by the singular festival called Lu^ 
percalia, or the wolf festival, during which 
a certain class of priests ran about the city, 
girdled with the skins of goats, and lashed 
the spectator with knotted scourges; and 
by tlie Terminalia, instituted in honor of 
Terminus, the god of boundaries or land¬ 
marks. 

One of the most thoroughly Roman di¬ 
vinities was Janus, the double-faced god of 
beginnings- The morning, all gates and 


tended prosecuting during the year* The^ 
temple of Janus stood at the loot of the 
CapitolLoe Hill, between the old Roman and 
yabiue cities* Armies leaving the city 
marched out through its gates, and return¬ 
ing passed through them into the city. 
These gates stood open during the contin¬ 
uance of war, as has been already stated* 
Vulcan, the god of fire and of the forge, 
was another of the principal gods of Rome. 
He was accorded two festivals, tlie conse¬ 
cration of trumpets in May, and one ia 
August called the Volcanalia- 

Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, or the 
household, was of inferior rank to those 
named, but was very dear to the Romans, 
who regarded her as the source of their do¬ 
mestic happiness and prosperity* Eveiy 
Roman hearthstone was 
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doors, die beginning of all solemnities, and 
the month of January (which, however, 
was originally the eleventh month of the 
Roman year), were sacred to him, and he 
was always invoked before any other god* 
January, though nest to the last month, 
was dedicated to him because in southern 
Italy it witnessed the beginning of the la¬ 
bors of the husbandmaiK Sacrifices were 
offered to him on twelve altars, and prayers 
at the opening of each day. The first of 
March, the Roman New Yearis Day, was 
especially sacred to him. That day was 
supposed to give tone to the whole year, 
and people were especially careful of their 
thoughts and conduct* They exchanged 
^ftsand good wishes with their frieiKls,and 
usually began some work which they in- 


a shrine to her, and ev¬ 
ery meal a sacrifice in 
her honor. Over the 
principal entrance of ev¬ 
ery dwelling was a Binall 
chapel dedicated to the 
Lrares. Here the father 
of the family performed 
his devotions upon re¬ 
turning home before 
attending to any other 
duty* The Lares ^vere 
supposed to be the spir its 
of good men, and espe¬ 
cially of the ancestors 
of the family* Each city 
had its protecting divin¬ 
ities, or public Lares, 
wdiich were worshipped 
in a temple and numer¬ 
ous chapels, generally 
located at the intei^section of the streets. 
Their names were kept secret, for the 
Romans deeply cherished the ^"belief that 
the name of the proper tutelary spirit 
of the community ought to remain forever- 
unpronounced, lest an enemy should come 
to learn it and calling the god by his name 
should entice him beyond the bounds/' 
Rural Lares and Lares Viales were wnr* 
shipped by travellers* 

The Romans, after their intercourse with 
the Greeks began, regularly consulted tlte 
Delphic oracle, and valued its utterancts 
highly. There was but one Roman oracle ■ 
—that of Eaunus, the Favorable god, on 
the Aventine Hill. There were a number 
of oracles in Latium, but none of them 
gave an audible response. The will of 
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the gods was generally ascertained by 
augiiry- 

The Sibylline Books, which constituted 
one of the inost precious possessions of the 
Romans, were believed to have been pur¬ 
chased by one of the Tarqiiins from a mys¬ 
terious wonaan who brought tliem to Rome 
and demanded an exorbitant price for them. 
There were nine books at first* The king 
refused to purchase them, and the Sibyl car¬ 
ried them away, destroyed three volumes 
and returned with the other six, for which 
she demanded the price she had asked for 
the nine. Tarqain again refused to pur¬ 
chase them—she then destroyed three more 
of the books, and offered him the remain- 
iog three at the same price* His curiosity 
was aroused, and he bought them, and found 
tiiem to contain important predictions as to 
the future destiny of Rome. They were 
placed in charge of one of the four sacred 
colleges, and kept in a stone box under the 
temple of Jupiter Ca])itolinus. They were 
consulted only by order of the senate, and 
in times of great public calamity._ 

The sacred colleges bore an important 
part in the Roman system. They were 
three in number. The Augurs were 
charged with the duty of ascertaining the 
will of the gods from the flight of birds and 
the appearance of the entrails of victims. 
The Pofdifkes, or “ Bridge Builders/' were 
the Roman engineers* They were charpd 
with the regulation of the calendar, and it 
was their duty to see that every festival and 
religious ceremony and every judicial act 
took place on tho right day. They pro¬ 
claimed to the people the time of the new 
and full moon, and were consulted by all 
classes as to the propriety of performing 
important actions on certain days. They 
kept the book of annals,” and were thus 
the state historians. The FetialeSf or 
Heralds,” were charged with the preserva¬ 
tion of tl\e treaties concluded with the 
neighboring nations, and were required to 
pronounce an authoritative opinion on al¬ 
leged iufi actions of treaty rights, and in 
cases of need to demand satisfaction and 
declare war* They had precisely the same 
position wdth regard to international, that 
tliePontificea hadwnth reference to religious. 
Jaw ; and were, therefore, like the latter, 
■entitled to point out the law, although not 

to administer it.” . , t 

The priests of especial gods were called 
Flamens, or “Kindlers,” because they 
offered sacrifices by fire* The most impor¬ 


tant of these was the Flamen DIalis, or 
priest of Jupiter. Next in rank were the 
priests of Mars and Quirinus. Many re- 
strictions bound the priest to a life of 
purity and protected his dignity. 

Such were the principal features of the 
Roman religion in iU purely nationai fornu 
With the beginning of intercourse with the 
Greeks, Greek ideas crept into the system, 
and finally many of the gods of Hellas U- 
came naturalized at Rome. 

Tlie reign of the first Tarquin 
brought to a close in B. o* 678 by his mur¬ 
der by hired agents of the sons of Anciis 
Martius, who hoped to secure the crown for 
themselves. Their efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful, and Tarquin was succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Servius Tullius, an Etruscan gen¬ 
eral, who boldly seized the throne* Having 
gained some important successes over the 
Etruscans, Servius resolved to put into 
effect a series of radical changes in the 
Roman constitution* 

Entil this reign all the powers of the state 
not vested in the kin^ had been reserved 
to the Dobility. Servius decided to extend 
the franchise to all free citizens* Taking 
the existing organization of the army as a- 
basis, he formed a new Popular Assembly,, 
which he named the Comitia Centuriatu* 
Ke divided the entire body of Roman citi¬ 
zens into classes according to their wealth, 
and subdivided these classes into centuries 
according to tlie total amount of property 
repre^sented by the class. Each centurj^ 
no matter how great the number of persons 
composing it, had but a single vote in the 
assembly* “The result was that a de¬ 
cidedly preponderating power was given to 
the richer classes; but if they differed 
among themselves, the poorer classes came 
in and decided the point in dispute.” Each 
citizen owning property was^ obliged to 
serve in the army, and his position in the 
military service was accurately fixed by his 
rank in civil life, or, in other words, by his 
wealth. The highest class establishied by 
Servius were the Eqiiites, or lioi'semen. It 
was divided into eighteen centuries* The 
first six-two for each of the original tribes 
—were patricians; the^ remaining twelve 
consisted of the wealthier and more power¬ 
ful plebeians* ^ 

With the exception of the equites, the 
Roman soldiei'S fought on foot* The nia^s 
of the people were divided into five classes* 
The first consisted of eighty centuries, anu 
was mad© up of those who were able to 
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equip themi?elves in complete brazen armor. 
These perfectly armed soldiers constituted 
the front rank of the phalanx. Forty of 
these centuries were formed of young men, 
from seventeen to forty-five years of age, 
the flower of the Eoman infan try The re¬ 
maining forty consisted of men over the 
age of forty-six. These were usually re¬ 
served as a garrison for the city. The 
second class consisted of twenty centuries, 
as did all the others save the fi^fth, in which 
the number of centuries was thirty. The 
second class fought imraediately behind the 
first. They did not wear the coat of mail, 
and bore wooden instead of brazen shields 
The tliml class wore no greaves; the fourth 
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was without shields. The fifth class did not 
form a part of the phalanx, but served as 
light-armed infantiy, and was armed with 
javelins and slings. All these classes were 
Tequired to equip themselves for war. 
Below them were the poorest people, who 
were only called upon in times of great 
emergeocy, ^vhen they were armed at the 
expense of the state. The meeting place of 
the centuries was without the city walls, on 
the Field of Mars. 

Until the reign of Servius the only 
Homan tribes were those of the patrician 
order—^the Ramnes, Titles, and Laceres. 
Servius now divided the city into four 
tribes, and the country into twenty-six, 
constituting each tribe of property-holders, 
without regard to nobility of rank. The 


place of meeting of the tribes was the 
Forum, though it is probahiethat the rural 
tribes did not enjoy this right until a later 
period. To each tribe he accorded the 
right of meeting and of self-governraent. 
Each appointed its own tribunes and 
jediles, and perhaps its judges. By this ar¬ 
rangement Servius not only contented the 
plebeians by giving them the right of self- 
government, but provided for the proper 
assessment of the land tax, which was levied 
and collected by the tribunes, and paid by 
them into the treasury. He provided for 
the needy plebeians by assigning them a 
portion of the public lands on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber, ivhich had been gained in 
his early wars. These lands were assigned 
them in full ownership. This act greatly 
exasperated the patricians, who had pre¬ 
viously leased these lands from the state 
for the pasturage of their cattle and flocks, 
and were nnwillmg to surrender theinp 

Servius also extended the limits of the 
city of Home. The original “ Roma Qnad- 
rata” stood on the Palatine Hill, but the 
Esquiline, Caalian and Aventine Hills w^e 
now covered with suburban settlements, 
while the Sabines occupied the Capitollne, 
Quiriual and Viminal Hills- Servius en¬ 
closed all these eminences and a considera¬ 
ble space beyond them within a new wall. 
This continued to be the city W’all without 
change for more than eight centuries, until 
the time of Aurehan. 

Having completed his reforms, Servius 
determined to secure their continuance by 
abdicating his royal power, and causing the 
people, assembled in their centuries, to 
choose by their free votes two chief magis¬ 
trates who should administer the govern¬ 
ment These were to be elected for a single 
year only, and at the close of their term of 
office were to secure the choice of their 
successors in like manner. But the change 
from royalty to popular government was 
not to be effected so easily and blood- 
lessly. Before the king could put his re¬ 
solve into execution, the members of the 
patrician order, disgusted by his changes, 
revolted under the leadership of Tarquin, 
the son of the first monarch of that name, 
murdered Servius in the senate house, aud 
placed Tarquin upon the throne. The 
date assigned to this event is b* c. 534. 

Lucius Tarquinius Superbus was the last 
King of Rome, He began hta reign by 
sett] ug aside the whole of the Servian con¬ 
stitution, and restoring the laws which had 
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-existed under tbe earlier kings. Altkongli 
lie owed hia crown exclusively to tlie pa¬ 
tricians, he oppressed them in common witli 
the other classes of the people. He com¬ 
pelled the poorer classes to labor upon the 
public works which his father had begun, 
and those originated by himself* He took 
away the property of the citizens without 
consulting the senate, and laid upon all 
classes, civil and military, labors beyond 
what was doe by law. He built a new 
system of sewers m tlie city, and the great 
Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill, 
mid constructed stone seats in the Circus 
Maximus. He made a treaty of friendship 
and commerce w'ith Carthage, and gave 
other evidences of a capacity to rule, but 
his tyranny increased yearly* Becoming 
suspicious of the patricians he caused 
charges to be made against a number of 
them, and took cognizance of them himself, 
senteucing some to death, and some to exile 
without the right of appeal. Finally mat¬ 
ters were brought to a crisis by a dastardly * 
outrage by his son Sextus upon a noble* 
patrician matron named Lucretia. The 
relatives of Lucretia appealed to the people 
to avenge her, and a general revolt ensued. 
The monarchy was overthrown. Tarquio 
lied from the city, and he and all his clan 
were banished from the Roman dominions, 
n. a 508. Some modern writers have 
doubted the charges of tyranny brought 
against Tarquin by the Roman historians; 
but, ns Mommsen well says, they are 
proved in the main ''by the formal vow 
which they (the Romans) made, man by 
man, for tliemselves and for their posterity, 
that hencefortli they would never tolerate a 
kiug;^^ and “by the blind hatred with 
which theimme of king was ever afterwards 
regarded at Rome.^' Even Julius Caesar, 
centuries later, did not venture to assume 
the kingly title, though it was thrice 
'Offered to him, and Augustus, in setting 
up an empire, was obliged to avoid the out¬ 
ward appearance of a revival of royalty. 
The kiug, however, had been charged with 
the duty of offering certain saorilices, and 
the name was accordingly retaiued in the 
office of tlie “ king for offering sacrifice.^^ 
It was enacted that this “ king”—“ whom 
they considered it their duty to create that 
the gods might not miss their accustomed 
mediator—should be disqualified from hold¬ 
ing any further office, so that this official 
was at once the first in rank and the least 
in power of all the Roman magistrates/' 


CHAPTER IL 

PBOM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RE¬ 
PUBLIC TO THE WAB. WITH THE VEIL 

The First Consuls—BepublieaD Institntiona Infro- 
du<;ed—Rome Loses Prestige by the Establish in ent 
of the Repubiie—Wars with the Latins anil Etrus¬ 
cans—Perfidy of the Patricians—They Oppress 
the Common People—Imprison in enhs for Debt— 
Secession of the Plebeians-Mons Sacer Occupied 
by them—Con cessions to tlietn—They Return to 
Rome—Spun US Cassius Consul—The First AgrS“ 
rian Law—It is Kullilied by the Patrieians—The 
Plebeians Excluded frt)m the Consulship—Re¬ 
venge of the Plebs—The Fabii—Murder of Geou- 
cius—Volero Publilius Chosen Tribime—The 
Publilian LaWars with Oseansand EtrOKOans— 
Struggle of the Commons for their Rights-Cin- 
cinnatiis—I j 3 made Dictator and Defeaisi the ^qni 
—The First Decemvirs—The Laws of the Twelve 
Tables—Appius Claudius—He Seizes "VirgiiLia, a 
Roman Maiden—She is Slain by her Father—Re* 
volt of the Romans'—Fall of Appius Claudius— 
Second Secession of the Plebeians—The Decem- 
virate Abolished—The PJebs Return to Rome— 
Measures of Reform—Defeat of the Sabires—The 
People Accord the Consuls a Triumph in Smte of 
the Opposition of the Senate—Short-sighted Policy 
of the Patrieians—Third Secession of the Plebe¬ 
ians—Concessions to them—Their Return—Ap¬ 
pointment of Censors and Military Tribunes— 
The Census, 

HE Tarquins being expelled, tbe 
leaders of tbe revolution proceeded 
to lay the foundations of tbe Ro¬ 
man republic. They not only re¬ 
stored tbe constitution of Servius, 
but added to it* Two consuls, 
Lucius Juuius Brutus, the principal leader 
of the revolution, and Lucius Tarquinius 
Colladuus, the husband of Lucretta, were 
chosen by the Ifee votes of the centuries 
according to the laws of Servius. Colla- 
tiuus represented the patrician order, hut 
Brutus was a piebemn. The senate, which 
had fallen away under Tarquin, was brought 
up to the ideal number of 300 by the addL 
tion of 164 life-members, chosen from the 
richest members of the order of Equites, of 
whom many were plebeians. Tarquin had 
suspended the right of appeal. It w'as now 
revived and extended to all freemeu. These 
arrangements produced a spirit of harmony 
between the various orders of the state. The 
patricians were not satisfied,however. Their 
hatred and fear of Tarquin had made it 
necessary for them to conciliate the plebe¬ 
ians in order to secure their powerful aid in 
the revolution. Hence they made impor¬ 
tant concessions to them wdiich they meant 
to recall at the earliest opportunity. 

The immediate result to Rome of the 
change from the monarchy to the republic 
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was a loss of power and pr^tige in Latium. 
The internal affairs of the Koinans occupied 
their entire attention for a long period, aod 
left them no time to maintain their suprem¬ 
acy* Consequently Eome fell irom the 
first to a very low position among the cen¬ 
tral Italian nations. The Lutios threw off 
their dependence, and the Etruscans made 
war upon Rome. Lars Porseniia, the Etrus¬ 
can king, appears to have actually held 
Rome in subjection for a number of years. 
Although the Etruscan yoke was ultimately 
shaken off, the Roman lands west of the 
Tiber were lost The hostile Latins and 
the Sabines and Oscans ravaged the other 
hinds of the Romans without restraint, 
sweeping aw^ay the crops and farm build¬ 
ings, and carrying off the cattle* These 
losses resulted in a general impoverishment 
of the Romans, the chief suffering naturally 
falling upon the poorer people, wliose little 
patches of land eonstitilted their sole pos¬ 
session and their only means of support. 

As has been stated, the concessions of the 
patrician order to the common people of 
Rome at the establishment of the republic 
were such as they meant to recall at the 
first opportunity* Their lack of sympathy 
with the people is strikingly shown by the 
events now to be related. 

The loss of the lauds west of the Tiber, 
and the ravages of the hostile naiious in 
the Roman territory after the establishment 
of the republic, had produced a general 
poverty. At the same time the taxes were 
increased, and these were levied upon tlie 
scale of former assessments and not upon 
the reduced values prevailing at the time* 
Besides this the state required the payment 
at once of the taxes for five years. To 
meet their needs the poorer classes were 
obliged to borrow money at exorbitant rates 
of interest from the rich. The debtor class 
was unable to discharge its obligations, ami 
the nobles availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded them to put into execu¬ 
tion the cruel laws concerning debt, and 
thereby to increase their own power and 
diminish that of the commons* The Roman 
law gave the creditor absolute power over 
the person of his debtor* He could either 
appropriate him to his own use or sell him 
as a slave, and it is believed could even put 
him to death* Many persons sold them¬ 
selves as slaves to discharge their obliga¬ 
tions, and thus condemned their posterity 
to the same fata. Those who refused to do 
this were seized by their creditors and im¬ 


prisoned and tortured to make them sign 
away their liberty* There was scarcely a 
patrician mansion hut had its captives thus 
imprisoned. 

At length, a call being made for troops, 
the plebeians refused to enroll tbemselves 
unless the prisoners for debt were released- 
This was conceded by the patricians, but 
the danger bad no sooner passed by than 
the barbarous measures against the debtor 
class were again put in execution* Li-iven 
to despair, the plebeians, in B. c. 494, 
abandoned Rome in a body, and occupied 
a hill on the opposite side of the Tiber,, 
known in later times as Mons Sacer, or the 
Sacred Mount, where they declared their 
intention to build a city of their own in 
which they could live under just laws. The 
patricians now saw their error. They could^ 
not afford to have Rome weakened by the* 
Withdrawal of this large and useful cla^. 
They entered into negotiations with the^ 
plebeians, and allowed them to dictate the 
terms upon which they w-ould return to the 
city* These were, 1. The cancellation of 
the debts of all persons who could prove 
themselves insolveut. 2. The release of all 
prisoners for debt* 3. The appointment of 
officers called “Tribunes of the Commons,” 
to be animally elected by the people at 
large, whose persons should be sacred, who 
should be recognized as magistrates of the 
oatiou, and whose especial business ebon Id 
be the protection of the rights of all plebe¬ 
ians appealing to them. Two such tribunes 
were at first appointed* The number was 
afterwards increased to five, and finally to 
ten* Two plebeian ^diles w'ere also ap¬ 
pointed, whose duties were to siipenotend 
the streets, buildings, markets, and the gen¬ 
eral peace and order of the City. They had 
also the superintendence of the public games 
and festivals, and were judges in minor 
cases* At a later period they were made 
the guardians of the decrees of the senate, 
which were not always safe in the hands of 
the patricians. The plebeians having won 
this great battle for popular rights returned 
to their old homes at Rome. 

In B. c. 485 Spurius Cassius, the consul, 
proposed to divide certain of the public 
lands among the plebeiaus as a means of 
preventing future sufTeriug. He ulso pro¬ 
posed that the cominon people when serving 
in the army should be paid for theirservices,. 
and that the tithe of produce levied by the 
state upon the lands leased to tJie patricians 
should be applied to this purpose* The 
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other consul opposed this measure, and 
charged Cassius with seeking to gain popu- 
larit 7 , in order to make himself king. 
Nevertheless the measure—the Fix'st Agrar 
rian Law—was passed. When Cassius re¬ 
tired from office at the end of his year, the 
patrician influence was powerful enough to 
secure his condemnation and execution as 
a traitor. The real crime of Cassius was 
his generous attempt to protect the poor 
against the rich. 

The patricians now boldly unmasked 
their policy* They excluded the plebeians 
from the consulship, and asserted their right 
to choose these officers themselves, requir¬ 
ing the commons simply to ratify their 
choice* The consuls thus chosen refused to 
'execute the agrarian law* The people had 
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but one means of redress. They refuged to 
be enrolled in the army, and were protected 
m their refusal by the tribunes* The cou- 
suls then held their levy outside of the 
walls of the city, where the tribunes had no 
jurisdiction. They ordered the confiscation 
of the landed property of those w'ho refused 
to enlist, aud the commons were thus obliged 
to enter the army to save their possessions 
which lay beyond the jurisdiction of the 
tribunes* Still, though they could be forced 
into the ranks, they had their revenge. 
Esteeming the patricians their woi-st ene¬ 
mies, tliey suffered themselves to be defeated 
by the Veientians* 

For six years the Fahii, the most devoted 
champions of the aristocracy, had held the 
consulship. In b, c. 479 Kseso Fabitis, 
being made consul, demanded the execution 


of the agrarian law of Cassius, as he waa 
convinced that a further refusal to do jus¬ 
tice to the common people would be pro¬ 
ductive of serious trouble* Tlie patricians 
haughtily refused his demand, and the 
Fabii abandoned Home in disgust and 
formed a little colony in Etruna. Two 
years later their settlement was over¬ 
powered by the Veientians* and every man 
slain. The execution of the agrarian law 
being still prevented by the consuls, they 
were impeached in B. c. 473 by the tribune 
Genucius* The patricians, alarmed at the 
danger which threatened them, caused 
Genucins to he murdered oo the night pre¬ 
vious to the trial* This action greatly in¬ 
creased the popular indignation, and when 
the consuls ordered a new levy of troops, 
Volero Poblilius, who hud served as centu¬ 
rion, refused to be enrolled, and appealed 
to the tribunes for protection* They, 
alarmed by the fate of Genucius, hesitated, 
and Volero called on the people to assist 
him in maintaining his rights. A tumult 
ensued, and the consuls aud their retinue 
were driven from the forum. The next 
year, b* c. 471, Volero was chosen tribune* 
Until now the tribunes had been chosen by 
the entire people in the centuries, and the 
patricians, by controlling the votes of their 
clients, had been able to secure the return 
of men of their own selection, Volero now 
procured the passage of a law which gave 
to the^ people the selection of their own 
champions by requiring that the tribunes 
should be elected by the plebeians alone in 
the assembly of the tribes in the forum. 
This measure is known as the PubUliaii 
law, and was an important gain for tlie 
cause of the people, but it \ms so stoutly 
resisted by the patrician party, under Ap- 
pins Claudius, one of the conauls, that 
Rome narrowly escaped a civil war. 

While the two orders w^ere thus engaged 
in struggling for power within the city, war 
was being waged against Rome by the 
Volsce and JEqui, two Oscan nations which 
had conquered a large pai't of Latium, and 
had pushed their advance to within a short 
distance of Rome itself. At the same time 
the Veil, or Veientians, an Etruscan peo¬ 
ple, had advanced to the opposite side of 
the Tiber and had threatened the hill 
Janicnium* The rural population were 
obliged to fly before these invasions, and 
they took refuge within the walls of Rome, 
where a plague broke out and added , its 
hoiTom to the sufferings of the war. 
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Within the city party spirit raged so bit¬ 
terly as to be often stronger than patriotism, 
Tlie exiled nobie^ sent away from Eome^ 
thought himself justified in leaguing with 
the enemies of his country in order to 
defeat the commons and extend the power 
of his order. 

The plague once more broke out at 
Kome and swept away large numbers of 
citizens. At the same time the ^qiii and 
Volsci extended theii* ravages to the walls 
of the city, and a famine broke out within 
the walls. All this while the patricians 
maintained their pretensions unabated^ and 
the commons watched eagerly for an op^ 
portunity to place tbeii' rights upon a se- 
cure footing. These iuternal troubles 
weakened Rome so greatly that she could 
barely maintain hei-self against the attacks 
of her enemies. It was evident that a 
thorough reform was necessary. In b. c. 
462 Terentilius Harsa, the tribune, projxjsed 
the appointment of a board of five patrician 
and five plebeian commissioners, who 
should be charged with the task of codl¬ 
ing the existing laws, limiting and defining 
the authority of the consuls, and framing a 
constitution which should secure justice to 
both ordei-s. The patricians bitterly opposed 
this measure, and for ten years the opposi¬ 
tion to it kept Rome on the brink of ruin. 
Several times the city came near falling 
into the hands of the Volscians, Once, a 
band of slaves, led by a Sabine named Ap- 
piu 3 Herdonius, seized the capitol and de¬ 
manded the restoration of all the exiled 
citizens. The citizens drove out the in¬ 
vaders and regained the capitol 

One of the most prominent of the exiles 
was Ks&so Quinctius, the son of Lucius 
Qiiinctius* The father was called Cincin- 
natus because he wore his hair in long 
curling locks. Kseso bad been banished 
for Ids ungovernable violence, and is be¬ 
lieved to have been slain in the struggle at 
the capitol, in which the consul w'ho led the 
attacking party was also slain, Cincinna- 
tus was chosen the successor of this consul, 
and iu revenge for the fate of his son, he 
declared that the law of Terentilius should 
never pass while he was in office, and that 
he would exercise ah liis power to prevent 
the meeting of a properly qualified assem¬ 
bly. The senate and the more prudent of 
the patrician party, seeing that such an ex¬ 
ercise of the consults power would tax the 
patience of the commons too far, prevailed 
upon him to desist. Cincinnatus, at the 


end of his year of office, went back to his- 
farm, which he cultivated himself, though 
a patrician. Two years iatei% Rome being 
hard pressed by the JEqui, B. c. 458, the 
senate sent to summon Cincinnatus to un¬ 
dertake the task of defeating the enemy. 
The messengers found him at his plow, and 
formally communicated to him the resolu¬ 
tion of the senate creating him Dictator^ 
with absolute power. He accepted the 
trust, hastened to Rome, raised an army in 
a single day, marched the following evening 
against the ^qui, iuflicted upon them a 
crushing defeat, and returned home in tri¬ 
umph the next day. He made use of hi& 
power, however, to cause the banishment 
of the man who had secured the exile of his 
son Keeso. Then he surrendered the die- 
tatorahip and returned to his farm. 

The passage of the law of Terentilius was 
delayed six years longer, but in b. c, 452 
the patricians yielded, and ten commis¬ 
sioners w^ere chosen. They were all patri¬ 
cians, but were men of known moderation,, 
and enjoyed the confidence of both orders.. 
All the powers of the state were intrusted 
to them for the time. They are known as 
the first Deeemvii’s. During the debate 
upon the bill, commissioners Had been sent 
to Greece to study the laws of the states of 
that country. These now returned, brings 
ing with them a learned Greek, Hermo- 
dorus of Ephesus, who rendered such im¬ 
portant aid to the decemvira in their task 
that he was honored with a statue in the- 
Eomaii Comitium. The code which the 
decemvirs prepared is known as the “ Laws^ 
of the Twelve Tables/^ and became the 
basis of all Roman law and practice for 
many centuries. The existing offices of the 
state were swept away, and a new govern^ 
ment established, consisting of Ten Men, or 
Decemvirs, half patricians and half ple¬ 
beians, in whom was lodged the executive 
power. They were elected by the centuries 
and confirmed by the patrician assembly, 
and held office for one year. The pro¬ 
visions of the code extended to every de¬ 
partment of life. They gave satisfaction 
to all parties, and for several centuries the 
Romans were content to live under them. 

The change in the form of govern men t 
did not work so well. The people soon 
found that they had simply made ten con¬ 
suls instead of two, and had swept away the 
protection which liad formerly been af¬ 
forded them by their tribunes, Appiu& 
Claudius, one of the new decemvirs, made 
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his influence over liis colleagues so power¬ 
ful, that he was really master of Borne. 
He now became the oppressor of the people, 
and io the eud drove them to rebellion. 

Among the pupils who attended the 
daily school in the forum was a beautiful 
maiden named Virgiuia, who came attended 
by her nurse. Appius Claudius became 
enamored of the maiden, and determiiied 
to obtain possession of her. He seized her 
in the forum and declared that she was the 
slave of one of hia clients, that she had been 
born of a slave woman in his house and sold 
to the wife of Virginius, who had no chil¬ 
dren of her own. The friends of yirginia 
denounced the iDsolent falsehood, and ral¬ 
lied to her rescue in such numbers that the 
consurs office!^ were obliged to release her, 
her friends giving bonds for her appearance 
at the consular tribunal the next day, 
where it would be shown that she was the 
daughter of Yirginins. Her father, who 
was a distinguished centurion, was absent 
with the army before Tusculum. He was 
at once summoned, rode all night, and 
reached Rome the next morning. He ap¬ 
peared in the forum with his daughter and 
friends, but to his amazement and indigna¬ 
tion Appius declared that the maiden 
should be considered a slave until proved 
free, notwithstanding the existence of a law 
which he had himself proposed, that no one 
should be deemed a slave until proven such. 
Seeing that justice was denied him, and 
knowing well the fate that was in store for 
his daughter, Virginius drew her aside, 
under pretence of speaking to her, and 
snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of 
the stalls of the fornm, stabbed her to the 
heart, exclaiming: “ Thus only, mj child, 
can I keep thee free ” Then, turning upon 
Appius Claudius, he cried, “On thy head 
be the curse of this innocent blood.” The 
consul ordered his instant arrest, but not a 
hand was raised to stay him. He hastened 
from the forum to the army at Tuseuhim, 
which arose at his appeal, and inarched 
upon Rome. leilius, to whom Virginia had 
been betrothed, roused the other army near 
Fiden^e. The army under Virginius en¬ 
tered Rome and marched through the 
streets to the Aventine, calling upon the 
people to elect ten tribunes to defend their 
rights. The army under Icilius overthrew 
the decemvirs wdio were with them, and 
also elected ten tribunes and marched to 
Rome, where they joined their comrades. 
The twenty tribunes chose two of their 


number to act for the rest, and placed a 
strong garrison in the Aventine. Then the 
entire plebeian class, accompanied by the 
army, abandoned the city and occupied the 
Sacred Mount, where they began the con¬ 
struction of a new plebeian city. 

The senate until now had refused to take- 
any action against the decemvirs, but the 
secession of the plebs compelled them to act. 
Rome was split in two, and thus divided 
could not hope to resist her foreign foes. 
The senate yielded, and the plebeians con-^ 
sented to return on condition of the aboli¬ 
tion of the decern virate, n. c. 449. Appius 
Claudius and his colleagues were removed. 
He and one of his colleagues were throwm 
into prison, where they died. The re¬ 
mainder fled from Rome, and their proji- 
erty was confiscated. The decemvirate was 
succeeded by a government composed of 
two consuls, who were freely elected by the 
centuries- The tribunate of the plebs was 
restored as it had existed previous to the 
decemvirate, the number of the tribunes 
being increased to ten. The people were 
given the right of appeal to the comitia 
from the sentence of the consuls. The 
sediles were made the keepers of the decrees 
of the senate in order to prevent them from 
being ignored or falsified by the magis¬ 
trates. It w^as furthermore distinctly 
enacted that the tribunes should have the 
right to initiate legislation by consultiug 
the tribes on matters of public importance. 

The first consuls chosen under this settle¬ 
ment were Valerius and Horatiiis, patri- 
cians, who possessed the confidence of the 
plebs. Their first act was to lead the aimiy 
against the Sabines, who had been encour¬ 
aged by the internal troubles of Rome to- 
i n vad e th e Rom a n terri tory, T h ey i n fl i c ted 
such a crushing defeat i*pon them that the 
Sabines did not renew their efibrta against 
Rome for a century and a half. Return¬ 
ing home, the consuls Avere denied the tri¬ 
umphal entry to which they were entitled, 
by the senate, Avliich, true to its aristocratie 
spirit, refused to bestow any honora upon 
the friends of the people. Upon this, tho 
people met in their tribes, and decreed a 
“triumph^’ to the consuls in spite of the 
senate, which was again obliged to yield tn 
the popular will. 

All aristocratie reaction now set in, ansi 
the patricians opposed the execution of the 
new laws so energetically, that the pJelis 
again Avithdrew from the city, this time seiz¬ 
ing the Janiculan Hill across the Tiber, 
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■C* 444* A compromise was again eifected 
and the piebs returned home* A law was 
passed iegalizing marriages between patri¬ 
cians and pJebexanSj and providing that the 
children of such unions should inherit the 
rank of their father. The consulate, how¬ 
ever, was still closed against the plebeians, 
and its powers and honors were divided 
among five persons of unequal rank—two 
censors and three military tribunes. Ac¬ 
cording to Mommsen, the number of these 
<)fficials w^as eiffhf —two censors and ^mili¬ 
tary tribunes. These officials were chosen 
by the free vote of the tribes, but the cen¬ 
sors could only be selected from the patri¬ 
cian order* The military tribunes might 
be chosen from either order. The patricians 
managed to prevent the election of the 
tribunes for six years, and during this time 
the censors alone were regularly elected. 
The choice of tribunes took place for the 
first time in b, c* 438, and it was only with 
great difficulty that the people secured their 
election during the three succeeding yeai*s. 
The excuse of the patricians was that the 
auspices were irregular or unfavorable* In 
B. c* 433 iEmilius, having been made dic¬ 
tator, caused the passage of a law limiting 
the term of the censors* office to eighteen 
months. They were appointed once in five 
jeai-s, and thus the office wag vacant during 
the greater part of the time. The powei-s 
of the censors were very great. They 
caused the general registry of citizens to be 
made once in five years, immediately after 
their appointment The taking of the cen¬ 
sus was followed by a ceremonial purifica¬ 
tion of the people, called a lustration. 
Hence the period of five years between the 
taking of each census w ns called a IvMrum. 
The censors had authority to ei'ase from the 
registry the name of any citizen they chose, 
their power being regulated only by theii* 
convictions of duty* They were expected to 
erase only the names of the unworthy, and 
they had also the right to add the names of 
those who in their opinion merited the 
honor* They wei'e the sole jiulges of the 
evidence in Uie cases brought before them. 
They punished the citizen who tyrannized 
over his family, wasted liis fortune, or mal¬ 
treated his slaves, by degrading him from 
his rank, whatever that might be; and such 
degradation was equivalent to disfranchise- 
meut in the case of a private citizen* It 
will thus be seen that their powers were, 
designed for good; the abuse of them worked 
great trouble in die future* 
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FBOM THE WAH WITH THE VEII TO THE 
EXPULSION OP PYBRHUS FBOM ITALY, 

Commencement of tlm War with the Veil—Capture 
of Veil by Camillns—Disconteote of the Homans 
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—Withdrawal oi the Ganls—Sttccesses of CatniL 
lus—Borne Eebnili^EiTora of the Homans—Hard 
Terms of the Governineut—Sufferings of the 
People—The Liciuian Laws—Second Invasion of 
the Gauls Defeated by CamillUa—The First Sam* 
nite War—The Aiuiy Marches upon Rome and 
Demands Redress tor the Plebeians—Concessions 
by the Govern ment^The Latins Conqnered—The 
Second Samnite War—Defeat of the Romans at 
the Caadine Forks—Reverses of Rome—She Re¬ 
covers from them—The Samnites Conquered— 
Borne Supreme in Italy—The Latins Condliated 
—The Subdued—The Third Samnite War— 

Self-Sacrifice of the Consul Decins—Final Con¬ 
quest of the Samnites and Sabin es“Distress of the 
Common People of Home—Cunus Dentatne Pro¬ 
poses the Second Agrarian Law^—Fourth Seces* 
si on of the Plebeians—The Patricians Shield—The 
Hortensian Laws—The War with Tarentnm— 
Pyrrhus in Italy—First Confiict between the Ro¬ 
mans and the Greeks—The Tarenliues find a blas¬ 
ter in PviTbuR—His Early Successes—Fails to 
Induce the Latins and Romans to Join him— 
Rome Refuses to Treat with him—Events of the 
War—Pyrrhus becomes , Dishearten oil—Goes to 
Sicily—His Successes there^Retums to Italy— 
His Disastei^—Abandons Italy and Returns to 
Greece—Conquest of Southern Italy by tlie Ro¬ 
mans—It is Settled with Roman Colonies—Roman 
Roads—The Appian Way—The Roman Colonial 
System—The Plebeians Admitted to Political 
Equality at Rome. 

B, c. 405 Kome made war upon 
tbe Veientiaijs, who had harassed 
her sorely during her period of in¬ 
ternal troiibie. This war lasted ten 
years, and wtis brought to a close in 
B* C, 392 by the capture of Veil by 
the dictator Camillus, The continuance of 
hostilities made it necesisary to keep the 
army in the field during tlie entire year. 
This continuous service of the troops gave 
rise to the employment of a standing army, 
which soon became an important part of 
the Eoman state. To quiet tlie discontents 
of the people the senate made important 
concessions to them, among W'liich was the 
doubling of the number of tbe military 
tiibunes. All disputes were suddenly hushed 
by a new danger w’hick now burst upon 
Rome. 

Tbe Gallic hordes which had begun to 
pour over tlie Alps about b, c, 400 had con¬ 
quered northern Italy and the greater pai't 
of Etruria* They now advanced into the 
valley of the Tiber, in irresistible numbers, 
defeated the entire armed force of Rome on 
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the banks of the Allia, and advanced to the 
city. The mass of the people and the iogi- 
tives from the beaten atmy took refuge in 
Veil, while the priests and the vestal vir¬ 
gins fled to Caer^ in Etruria* The noblest 
of the patricians threw themselves into the 
capitol, resolved to defend it to the last ex¬ 
tremity* The Gauls found the city deserted 
except by the senators, who had remained 
to sacrifice themselves to the infernal gods 
for their couutry*s safety. They were mas¬ 
sacred by the barbarians, who burned the 
city, and laid siege to the c^itoL The 
siege lasted eight months. Towards its 
close the Gauls attempted to surprise the 
garrison by night* The foremost man of 
their storming party had reached the sum¬ 
mit unobserved by the sleeping sentinels, 
when his movements startled a flock of geese 
sacred to Juno, which the garrison, although 
suffering from hunger, had spared. The 
shrill cries of the geese aroused Marcus 
Manlius, who rushed forward, hurled the 
foremost assailant from the cliff and de¬ 
fended it until his comrades could come to 
his aid and repulse the attack. At length, 
when the garrison was on the point of star¬ 
vation, and when the Gauls, who had lost 
many men by their intemperate living and 
tlieir exposure to the malaria, and who were 
alarmed by the news that tlie Venetians 
were attaching their possessions in northern 
Italy, were anxious to depart, peace was 
mada The Eomans ransomed their city 
by the payment of a thousand pounds of 
gold, and the barbarians retired. They 
were followed by Camilkis, who had again 
been made dictator. He cut off a number 
of stragglei-s, and seems to have recovered 
a part of the booty carried away by the 
enemy, but the stories once credited ofhis an¬ 
nihilation of, or even of a great victory over, 
the Gallic host, must be regarded as fictions. 

One would naturally suppose that such a 
calamity as had befallen her would have 
destroyed the power of Rome in Italy, and 
doubtless it would had not Rome been but 
one of many sufferers. Tlie Gauls had 
not crippled lier alone. They had first 
crushed the Etruscans, and had thus re¬ 
lieved Rome from any danger at their 
hands; and had then extended their rav-j 
ages to the Umbrians, Sabines, Latins, 
^Eqiii and Volsci, who had all suffered se¬ 
verely, and almost as much as Rome. 
Consequently the enemies of the republic 
were not in a eoudition to take advantage 
of its weakness. 

22 


The immediate result to Rome from the 
invasion of the Gauls was a wide-spread and 
general distress. The city was in ruins, and 
the rural districts were in quite as bad a 
2 >light The first duty was to restore the 
houses of the city and the dwellings of the 
farmers. The government provided mate¬ 
rials for the roofs, and permitted the people 
to take wood and stone from the national 
forests and quarries, exacting from each 
person thus aided a pledge to complete his 
house within a year. Many were unable to 
comply with this promise, and thus forfeited 
their security. The poor were obliged to 
borrow money at ruinous rates of interest 
from the rich, to meet the cost of rebuild¬ 
ing, and to pay the heavy taxes levied by 
the state for the purpose of restoring the 
fortifications and the temples. The rich 
again became the absolute masters of the 
poor, and the severe laws against debtoi^ 
were once more put in general operation. 
The haste with which the state sought to 
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secure the restoration of the city was pro¬ 
ductive of great confusion. The lines of the 
former streets could not be traced, as they 
were covered with rubbish, and the govern¬ 
ment took no measures to lay off others. 

Men built their houses where they could, 
where the ground was most clear of rubbish, 
or where old materials were most easy to be 
got. Hence, when these houses came to be 
joined together by others so as to form streets, 
these streets were narrow and crooked, and, 
what was still worse, were often built across 
the lines of the ancient sewers, so that there 
was now no good and eflectual drainage. 
This irregularity continued till Rome was 
again rebuilt after the great fire in the time 
of the Emperor Nero.*"' Another evil which, 
threatened the city was the general desire 
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of the plebeian class to remain at Veii, 
where they could live free from the oppres¬ 
sion of the patriciaaa. Throngh the influence 
of Camillus a general secession was pre¬ 
vented, but still the number who refused to 
return was so great that many Etruscans 
were settled in the city, provided with 
Roman lands, and admitted to the rights 
of citizenship. 

The distress of the people was very great, 
and Marcus Manlius exerted himself to re¬ 
lieve it. Unfortunately lie endeavored to use 
the popularity which he thus gained to 
advance his own ambitious schemes, and 
was arrested. The people refused to sen¬ 
tence the mao who had saved the capitol; 
but he was afterwards condemned for trea¬ 
son and hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 

At length the popular distress became 
so great that it was evident that it would be 
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the cause of serious misfortunes to Rome if 
not alleviated, C, Licinius Stolo, a wealthy 
plebeian, connected with the patrician 
order by intermarriages, and L, Sextius, 
also a plebeian, were made tribunes in b. c. 
376. They proposed a scheme for the re¬ 
lief of the general suffering. They sought 
to remedy first the wide-spread poverty, and 
second Iv the political inequality w^hich bore 
so ImvA on their own order. They pro¬ 
posed, 1, That the enormous interest which 
had been paid by the debtor class should be 
regarded as a payment of an equal part of 
the principal, and should be deducted from 
the sura still due. 2. That the balance due 
upon such debts should be demandableooly 
in instalments which should be spread over 
the space of three years, 3. For the pre¬ 
vention of future poverty they proposed to 
throw open the public lands to plebeian 


occupation; that no proprietor should hold 
more than 500 jugera or about 300 English 
acres; and that each landholder should 
employ a certain proportion of free labor 
in the cultivation of his farm. To remedy 
the political inequality, tiiey proposed the 
restoration of the consulship, ’v\ith the pro¬ 
viso that one of the consuls should each 
year be a plebeian ; and in order to make 
the gain of the commons still more secure, 
they proposed to increase the number of the 
keepers of the Sibylline books to ten, five 
of whom should be plebeians. The patri¬ 
cians bitterly opposed these changes, and it 
was not until b, c, 367 that they were 
formally accepted and ratified by the Sen¬ 
ate and the Comitia Curiata. Tlie first 
plebeian Consul under these laws was L. 
Sextius. At the same time two new oflSces 
were established, that of Praetor, which wus 
restricted to the patrician order, and that 
of Curule -^dile. The friends of the people 
now hoped that their rights had been fairly 
secured to them, but the patricians illegally 
set aside the Uicinian constitution, ana for 
fully twenty years contrived to secure the 
election of patricians almost exclusively to 
the consulate. In fourteen of these years 
there were twenty-one patrician and seven 
plebeian consuls. As a matter of course 
the harmony which the Temple of Concord 
was supposed to represent did not exist be¬ 
tween the two orders. The plebeians felt 
that they had been shamefully cheated, and 
the patricians were aware that on the 
slightest occasion the storm which they had 
so carefully prepared by tlieir unjust and 
illegal course might break out. They 
endeavored to avert the danger by making 
peace with all their neighbors, and thus 
avoiding the necessity for calling out the 
army; but their ambition was too strong to 
be always controlled, and it at length in* 
volved them in war with the Samnites, 
which gave the people the opportunity for 
which they were watching. 

In the meantime, however, the Gauls had 
attempted a second invasion of central 
Italy, in e, c. 367. They were defeated by 
Camillus. A few years later they again ap¬ 
peared and encamped within five miles of the 
city, but suddenly broke u^ them camp and 
marched into Campania without molesting 
Rome. Returning through Latium, they 
ivere attacked and defeated. In b. c. 350 
they joined the Greek pirates on the coast 
in plnndering the country, and were beaten 
and driven northward by L. Furius Camil- 
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Ins, the Bon of the dictator. In b, c, 346 a 
treaty was made between the Bomans and 
the Gauls, after which they invaded central 
Italy no more. 

The Samnites had been since a period 
anterior to the expulsion of the Tarquins 
settled as conquerors in the posaession of the 
hill country, which rises between the Apu¬ 
lian and Campanian plains, and commands 
them both. The Campanians were a highly 
civiliz^ed, luxurious people, who had adopted 
Hellenic eolture and habits to a consider¬ 
able extent, and they dreaded their ruder 
countrymen of the Samniaa hills, who were 
constantly descending from their heights 
and ravaging the rich plains of Campania. 
They therefore sent to Kome and asked aid 
against the Samnites, offering to become 
subject allies of Kome if tiieir request was 
granted. Kome was at peace with Samni- 
iim, but the Campanian offer was too tempt¬ 
ing to be rejected* The Samnites were 
already the chief power in southern Italy, 
and the only rivals of the Romans in tliat 
quarter. To reject the proposed alUanee 
would be to strengthen them; to accept it 
would he to about double the Roman terri¬ 
tory, A treaty was made with Campania, 
and two Roman armies were sent into that 
country, e. a 343. At the same time the 
Latin allies of Rome invaded the country 
of the Peligni, and threatened Samnium on 
the north. Thus began the First Samnite 
War, The Romans were successful in their 
operations, and wintered in Campania. 
The absence of the troops from home 
caused considerable suffering to their iarai- 
lies, who were still struggling under the 
load of poverty, and great dissatisfaction 
prevailed in the army. 

The next year this disaffection culminated 
In a mutiny, and the plebeian troops novv 
determined to settle the long quarrel be¬ 
tween themselves and the patricians. The 
consuls endeavored to disband the army by 
degrees before the mutiny came to an open 
outbreak, but the army prevented the ex¬ 
ecution of this design by rebelling at 
once, and marching upon Rome, where it 
made a formal demand for the redress of 
tlie grievances of the people. The govern¬ 
ment made a hasty le^'y to oppose the re¬ 
bellious troops, but the latter army refused 
to fight, and the patricians were forced to 
come to terms. After a lengthy negotia¬ 
tion, a tribune of the people named Genu- 
cius secured the enactment of a series of 
laws which both sides accepted as the basis 
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of a reconciliation. The Licinian constitu¬ 
tion was practically restored, and the patri¬ 
cians were punished for their long violation 
of it bv a provision that while both consuls 
might legally be plebeians, both could not 
be chosen from the patrician order. It was 
also enacted that no plebeian should hold 
the same office twice within ten years, or 
two offices within a year. To relieve the 
general distress all outstanding debts were 
abolished, and it was made illegal to lend 
money upon interest 

During these troubles the Latins had 
])een left to cany on the war with the Sam¬ 
nites. They were so successful that they 
declared their independence of Rome, Rome 
now made peace with Samnium, b. c. 841, 
and strengthened herself by an alliance with 

the Marsian League," a" confederation of 
Sabine towns. Latium secured for allies 
the Campanians, Sidiciniana, and Volscians. 
The Samnites held aloof from the struggle, 
and confined their efforts to pushing their 
frontier forward into theVolscian territorJ^ 
The war lasted three years, and was really 
decided by the events of the first campaign. 
The decisive battle was fought in this cam¬ 
paign at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The 
Romans attributed their victory to the self- 
sacrifice of their plebeian consul, Publius 
Decius, who allowed himself to be slain, as 
the augurs had declared that the fates de¬ 
manded the sacrifice of a general on one 
side and of an army on the other. The 
Latins and their allies rallied again, but 
were easily defeated, and had neither heart 
nor strength for another effort. The Latin 
Confederacy was broken up, and the local 
institutions were everywhere replaced by 
Roman laws and customs. The Latins 
being of the same race and language as the 
Romans, discarded their hostility, which 
was only temporaiy, and submitted to the 
sovereignty of Rome, after a little passing 
discontent. 

The Romans were prevented, however, 
from undertaking any important war for 
the next twelve years by the first discon¬ 
tents of the Latins, and by the invasion of 
Italy by Alexander of Epirus, in b. o. 832. 
He was a nephew of Alexander the Great, 
and had come to attack the Samnites. The 
Romans made a treaty with him, and at the 
same time prepared to take the field against 
him if he ven turcd to attack their possessions, 
as he surely would have done had he been 
successful against the Samnites, He was de¬ 
feated, however^ and slain, in B. c. 326. 
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Korae was now mistress of Latium and 
Campania ; had secured her Etruscan fron¬ 
tier irorn iniinediate attack by treaty, and 
she now felt strong enough to attempt the 
conquest of the Samnitea, who alone dis¬ 
puted with her the possession of southern 
Italy, The S&cond SamwUe War began in 
B, c. 326 and lasted until b* c* 304 It was 
begun by the aggressions of Eonie upon 
the Saninian territory, and its undisguised 
object was the attainment of the supremacy 
in the peninsula. Nearly all the nations 
of Italy were ranged on one side or the 
other as allies of the principals. 

For five years the war was prosecuted 
languidly; both parties seemed to be reserv¬ 
ing their strength. The general advantage 
at fii*st lay with the Romans, but in b. c. 
321 the Samnites inflicted upon their ad¬ 
versaries one of the most disgraceful defeats 
ever suffered by a Roman army* The 
Romans, under the command of the two 
consuls, were surprised in the Caudine 
Forks, a mountain pass between Naples 
aad BeneYentum, and were defeated with| 
the loss of half their number* The re¬ 
mainder surrendered* Pontius, the Sam- 
iiite king, magnanimously spared these 
prisoners on condition that an honorable 
peace should be signed by the consuls and 
the two tribunes of the people who were 
present with the army* This was done, and 
the Romaos were disarmed, made to ^*paes 
under the yoke ” in token of surrender* 
Pontius then released them from captivity 
and sent them back to Rome* His gener¬ 
osity was thrown away, however, for the 
senate, having gotten back its troops, re¬ 
fused to be bound by the treaty, on the 
ground tliat it was informal* The signers 
of tlie treaty were delivered, bound and 
naked, to Pontius, who reftised to receive 
them, as he did not regard them as respon¬ 
sible for the bad faith of the Roman govern¬ 
ment. The war went on* 

In B, c. 315 the Samnites gained a second 
great victory at Lautulse. The cause of 
Rome now seemed so hopeless that her 
allies deserted her with but few exceptions* 
Campania revolted, and the Ausonians and 
Volscians became allies of Samnium* In 
B* c* 314, however, the tide turned. The 
Romans by an extraordinaiy effort placed 
a powerful army in the field, and defeated 
the Samnites so terribly in the battle of 
Ginna that the latter were crushed beyond 
hope of recovery* The war would "have 
come to an end then but for the efforts of 


the Etruscans, Oscans, and Umbrians, who 
sought to prevent Rome from becoming 
supreme in Italy. They acted apart from 
each other, however, and though they man¬ 
aged to prolong the war for ten years more, 
they were finally defeated in detail, and iu 
B* c* 304 the Samnites were reduced to sub¬ 
jection to Rome, The other nations then 
made peace* Rome was now the fii’st na¬ 
tion in Italy. The conquered Samnites 
were the superiors of the Romans in intel¬ 
lectual culture, for the former had Iona 
been subject to the refining influences of 
Greek civilization, but the latter had vin¬ 
dicated their right to the sovereignty of the 
peninsula* 

In the second year of the war the discon¬ 
tents of the Latins broke out into open hos- 
tlliti^. The Romans adopted a policy of 
conciliation, and the discontented part of 
Latium was incorporated into Rome* To 
show that this was not a merely nominal 
union, the Romans made L* Fulvius, the 
leader of the rebels, consul for the year. 

I These wise measures thoroughly identified 
Latium with Rome, and ended the trouble 
between the Latins and the Eternal City. 

Towards the close of the Second Samaite 
War the ASqui made war upon Rome. In 
B- c* 304, as soon as the peace of that year 
had left them free to act^ the Romans ih' 
vaded the territory of the -^qui with 40,- 
000 men, and in fifty days captured and 
destroyed forty-one towns* Many of the 
captives taken w.ere sold into slavery; the 
rest were made subject to the Roman 
authority. Some years later they were 
made Roman citizens, and took part in the 
wars with the Samnites in the ranks of the 
Roman army. 

The Second Samnite War closed in b* c. 
304* The next five years were spent by 
Samnium in organizing the “League of 
Italy,” a confederation of the Italian states, 
viz*: the Etruscans, Umbrians, and the 
Gauls on the north, and the Samnites, Lu- 
canians, and most of the Greek cities on 
the south, all animated and bound together . 
by a common hatred of Rome* 

In B. c, 298 the Third Bammte War be¬ 
gan* The Romans invaded both Etruria 
and Samnium. They defeated the Etrus¬ 
cans at Volaterra, and about the same time 
captured Eoviauum and Aufidena in north¬ 
ern Samnium* In the next year the Consul 
Pabius gained a victory over the Samnites, 
and Decius, the other consul, defeated the 
Apulians, and Lucania was compelled to 
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submit to Kome, The movements of the 
next yea^ were ummportant, but in b* c. 
295 the combined forces of the Gauls, 
Etruscans, Umbrians and Samnites ad^ 
vaiiced upon Rome. The boldness and de¬ 
cision of the Romans ncAv saved them* 
They retained one army at home to meet 
the invasion, and sent another into Etruria, 
The Etruscans and Umbrians, alarmed for 
the safety of their own country, recalled 
their forces. The allies then retreated 
across the Apennines, and were followed 
and attacked by the second Roman army 
at Sentinum, A 
bloody struggle en¬ 
sued, and the Consul 
Decius solemnly de¬ 
voted himself to death, 
as his father had done 
at Vesuvius. The vic¬ 
tory was won by the 
Romans, who inflicted 
a loss of 25,t)00 men 
upon the allies. The 
battle was really de¬ 
cisive of the war. It 
broke up the confed¬ 
eracy. The Gauls 
withdrew to their own 
country, and took no 
further part in the 
struggle. Rome now 
carried on the war 
separately in Etruria 
an d Samnium, The 
Bamnites resisted 
bravely, and in B. c. 

292 Pontius, the Sam- 
nite king, defeated the 
Roman army under 
Fabius Gorges. In 
order to appease the 
wrath of the Romans, 
who threatened to de¬ 
prive Fabius, who was the consul, of his com¬ 
mand, his father Fabius Maximus offered to 
serve as his lieutenant. The result was a 
great victory the next year, in which the 
power of the Samnites was finally broken, 
and Pontius was taken prisoner. The war 
languished a little longer, but Samnium was 
obliged to submit unconditionally. A por¬ 
tion of the Samnite territory was annexed to 
Rome, and Samnium thus weakened became 
a subject ally of the republic. The Romans 
stained their victory by compelling Pon¬ 
tius, who had spared their whole army 
twenty-nine years before, to walk loaded 


with chains in the triumph of the consul, 
and then putting him to death, b. c. 290. 
In the same year the Sabines, who had 
espoused the Samnite cause, were conquered 
by the Consul Curius Dcntatus, and their 
country, rich in forests of oak, and abound¬ 
ing in oil and wine, passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the republic. 

These wars, though successful, brought 
serious suffering to the commons. In order 
to ransom the prisoners ruinous sacrifices 
bad to be made by their relatives, and the 
prolonged absence of so many men from the 
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farms brought the agricultural population 
to the brink of ruin. To relieve the general 
distr^s, Curius Dentatua proposed a new 
agrarian law, which provided for the 
division of the public lands among the 
Roman poor. The aristocratic party op¬ 
posed this measure with so much bitterness 
that the life of Curius was iii danger, not¬ 
withstanding his great services. As the 
opposition of the patricians increased, the 
demands of the people rose higher, and at 
last they seceded from Rome and estab¬ 
lished themselves on the Janiculan Hill. 
Even then the aristocrats refused to yield, 
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and only the danger of a foreign war^ 
which seemed imminent, induced the senate 
to grant the popular demands* Hortensius, 
a plebeian of ancient family, was appointed 
dicmtor. He proposed the famous Hor- 
teosian Laws,” which were solemnly rati¬ 
fied by the vote of the people* He either 
abolished or made a great reduction in all 
outstanding debts, allotted seven jugera 
of land to every citizen, deprived the senate 
©f its veto, and declared the people assem¬ 
bled in their tribes to be the supreme legis¬ 
lative power, B. c. 286* 

A new danger now burst upon the repub¬ 
lic, To reward the Lucanians tor their 
services in the Samnite war, the Romans 
gave up to them the Greek cities in their 
territory; but when, in alliance with the 
Bnittians, they began the attempt to reduce 
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these cities, the inhabitants of Thiirii ap¬ 
pealed to Rome for protection. Their 
request was granted, and the Lucanians and 
Bruttians were forbidden to secure the 
spoil that had been promised them. The 
inhabitants of Tarentum, who had long 
been jealous of the Roman power, and w'lio 
had been for some time exerting themselves 
to organize a new eoalition against Rome, 
now took advantage of the anger of the 
states thus depidved of their prey, to draw 
them into an alliance with themselves. The 
efforts of Tarentum were successful, J^early 
every nation of Italy was induced to join 
the league . against Rome, and in b, c, 283 
Rome found herself menaced by the Etrus¬ 
cans, Umbrians, and Gauls, in the north, 
and the Saninites, Lucanians, and Bruttiaus, 
in the south, Arretium alone remained 
faithtul to Rome, and was besieged by a 


combined army of Etruacana and Gaula 
Meteltus, the consul, was sent to its reliei^ 
but was beaten and lost his entire army. 
The Romans then sent ambassadors to re¬ 
monstrate with the Senonian Gauls for 
their violation of the treaty, but these mes¬ 
sengers, held sacred by even the most 
savage tribes, were brutally murdered. 
Their fate was sternly avenged. A Roman 
army, under the Consul Dolabella, invaded 
and ravaged the territory of the Gauls, 
burning every village, putting all the men 
to the sword, and carrying off the women 
and children into slavery. This tribe was 
literally erased from the list of Italian 
nations. The Boiau Gauls, alarmed and 
exasperated by the fate of their brethren, 
now took up arms to avenge them, and 
united their forces with those of the Etrus¬ 
cans, The combined armi^ inarched at 
once upon Rome, but were defeated by the 
Romans with fearful loss at their passage 
of the Tiber, near the little lake of Vadimo, 

In the south a small Roman army had 
with difficulty maintained itself in Thuriu 
In B- c, 282 the Consul Gains Eabriciiia 
Luscinus raised the siege and defeated the 
Lucanians in an important battle, which 
was followed by defeats of the Sanmites 
and Bruttians* These successes broke up 
the coalition in the southland placed the 
Romans in possession of an amount of spoil 
sufficient to defray the entire expense of the 
war, to allow each soldier a large share, 
and to leave a surplus in the Roman treas¬ 
ury equal to luilf a million of American 
dollars* 

Tarentum, the real originator of the war, 
had taken no part in it, but had contrived 
to throw all the danger and hiboi's of the 
struggle upon her allies, Rome was not to 
be deceived by this appeaTance of neutrality, 
and a fleet was sent to cruise around the 
southern end of the peninsula to watch the 
Tareiitines, In proceeding to the Adriatic 
it east anchor in the harbor of Tarentum, 
which was still at peace with Rome, The 
long-cherished hostility of the Tarentines 
no^v flamed up, and they proceeded in a 
mob to the harbor, attacked the Romans, 
who were unsuspicious of danger, and sunk 
their vessels. They then marehed upon 
Thurii, expelled the Roman garrison, and 
severely punished the inhabitants for having 
submitted to the republic. The Romans, 
with sxu'prising moderation, offered to re¬ 
frain from making war upon Tarentum on 
condition of the release of the prisoners 
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takenj tbe restoration of Tburii, and the 
surrender of the originators of the attack 
upon the fleet These terms were rejected, 
and the Tarentines, in behalf of ail the 
Greek cities of Italy, incited Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, to their aid. The invitation was 
promptly accepted by Pyrrhus, whose rest¬ 
less ambition never allowed him to remain 
quiet, and in b. c, 280 he crossed the Adri¬ 
atic and invaded Italy with an army of 
22,600 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and twenty 
elephants. Tiie latter were now seen for 
the first time in Italy, 

Pyrrhus had already won and lost the 
Macedonian erowm for the first time, and 
his army was disciplined in the Macedonian 
schooL He %vas himself the most accom¬ 
plished general of the time, and his personal 
character was superior to that of every 
monarch who then sat on the throne. He 
was the first Greek that met the Komans 
in battle. With him began those direct 
relations between Eome and Hellas, on 
which the whole subsequent development 
of ancient, and an essential part of modern, 
civilization, are based. The struggle be¬ 
tween phalanxes and cohorts, between a 
mercenary army and a militia, between 
military monarchy and senatorial govern¬ 
ment, between individual talent and na¬ 
tional vigor—this struggle was first fought 
out in the battles betw^een Pyrrhus and the 
Roman generals; and though tbe defeated 
party often afterwards appealed anew to 
the arbitration of arms, every succeeding 
day of battle simply confirmed the de¬ 
cision.^’ The Tarentines had supposed that 
the Epirote king would fight ‘their battles 
for them and leave them to enjoy the ease 
’Which they had secured during the first 
part of the war; but Pyrrhus soon showed 
them that they had found a master instead 
of a servant. He put a stop to the perform¬ 
ances in tbe circus and theatre, and com¬ 
pelled the citizens to do garrison duty day 
and night. They soon became disrated, 
and attempted to make terras with Rome, 
but Pyrrhus tightened his grasp upon them 
and treated Tarentuni as a conquered city. 
He also sent a number of the leading men 
to Epirus as hostages. 

Having secured the city of Tarentura, 
which provided him with an excellent base 
of operations, Pyrrhus took the field against 
the Homans, and vnth a smaller army de¬ 
feated them at Eeraclsea. Had not one of 
the officers of the retreating army wounded 
aa elephant, and thereby thrown the pur¬ 


suing troops into confusion, not a man of 
the fugitives would have escaped. As it 
was the Romans lost 15,000 men, 7,000 of 
whom were killed. Pyrrhus, however, 
purchased his victory with the loss of 4,000 
of his best troops and several of his ablest 
commanders, and he had not the advantage 
which the Romans poss^ed of being able 
to replace his slain. 

Pyrrhus had thus shown himself an able 
general, and he now proceeded to reap the 
reward of his victory. Many Italian cities 
joined him, and the Greek cities, with 
scarcely an exception, went over to him. 
He endeavored to recruit his army from the 
prisoners he had taken in battle, and whose 
courage he had recognized by his generous 
treatment of them. He explained to them 
that this was a freqneot practice among the 
Greeks ; but to his surprise not a single 
Latin or Roman joined him. He “ learned 
that he was fighting not with mercenaries, 
but with a nation.’’ He appears to have 
been deeply impressed with this conviction, 
and with the difficulty of the task he had 
undertaken, and dropping the role of the 
warrior, he endeavored to gain his end by 
tbe exercise of tbe acute statesmanship of 
which he was a master. He hoped tliat 
their first reverse would so thoroughly dis¬ 
hearten the Romans that they would be 
inclined to accept an honorable peace, and 
he sought to secure the freedom of the 
Greek cities of Itidy and to protect it by 
erecting between them and the Roman ter¬ 
ritories a series of states of the second and 
third order as d^endent allies of the new 
Greek power. In plainer terms, he de¬ 
manded as the conditions of peace the 
release of all the Greek towns—and there¬ 
for© of the Campanian and Lucanian towns 
in particular—from allegiance to Rome, 
and restitution of the territory taken from 
the Samnites, Danuians, Lucan ians, and 
Bruttians. His demand was sent to Rome 
by his confidential minister Cineas, a Thes¬ 
salian, a master of eloquence, who was 
charged by the king to lose no opportunity 
of impressing the Romans with the admira¬ 
tion he really felt for their conduct in 
battle. Cineas performed his part ably, 
and w-on over bo many of tbe Romans to his 
proposals that the senate began to waver. 
At this juncture Appius Claudius, who had 
been censor thirty years before, but w'ho 
was now old and blind, was told of the 
mission of Cineas, and of his success with 
the senate. Filled with patriotic indigna* 
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tion at the mere thought of making peace 
^ith a foreign conqueror on Italian ground^ 
the old man caused his attendants to con¬ 
vey him in a litter into the senate house, 
where he burst into such a torrent of elo¬ 
quent and indigoaot denunciations of the' 
proposals of Pyrrhus that the senate rose 
to a true sense of its duty, and answered the 
messenger of the Epirote king that Borne 
never negotiated so Jong as there were for¬ 
eign troops on Italian soih Cineas was at 
once conducted from the city, and he went 
back to Pyrrhus so deeply impressed with 
the manly patriotism of the Romans that 
he declared to his master that every Roman 
citizen had seemed to him a king. The 
war then went on; Pyrrhus seeking glory 
only, the Romans fighting for theii' coun¬ 
try. 

Pyrrhus had moved into Campania while 
these negotiations were in progress* As 
soon as he received the answer of the senate 
he advanced upon Rome, intending to act 
in ^ concert with the Etruscans* To bis sur¬ 
prise he found the Romans ready to resist 
him with a fresh army, under the Consul 
Publius Lsevinus, whom he had defeated at 
Heraclsea* The Roman commander pro¬ 
tected Capua against the king, and put a 
stop to his effljrts to communicate with Ne- 
apolis. Moreover, the attitude of Rome 
was so firm that none of her allies of any 
note—save the Greek cities of southern 
Italy—ventured to desert her. On his 
inarch through the country towards Rome, 
Pyrrhus encountered no army, but the 
Latin cities one and all closed their gates 
against him* The flourishing condition of 
the country astonished him, and gave him 
a better idea of the resources of Rome than 
he had ever had before* The Consul La- 
vinus followed him closely, ready to attack 
him at the favorable moment, and a second 
Roman army under the other Consul Tibe¬ 
rius Cornucanius, who had just concluded a 
TCace with the Etruscans, marched rapidly 
from the north to meet the enemy, while in 
Rome itself a third army was organizing. 
Pyrrhus advanced to within forty miles of 
Rome, and then withdrew to Tarentura, 
where he passed the winter* The Romans 
also went into winter quarters. The Ro¬ 
mans during the winter endeavored to effect 
an exchange of prisoners, but Pyrrhus re¬ 
fused to consent to the measure* He gener¬ 
ously allowed all his captives to return home 
to take part in the saturnalia on their word 
of honor to return after the holidays if 


peace were not made before. No treaty 
being effected they fulfilled their promise. 

In B. G* 279 Pyrrhus gained a second 
victory, this time at Auseuium, in Apulia. 
He brought into the field, besides his Mace- 
douiau troops, upwards of 50,000 Italians 
provided by his allies. The Romans were 
di'iven from the field, but their army was 
neither demoralized nor broken up. It was 
plain to Pyrrhus that he might go on 
achieving such victories, but as each pro¬ 
duced a diminution of his Macedonians, the 
only troops upon whom he could depend, 
while the Romans filled the gaps in their 
ranks with fresh levies, the more victories 
he should gain the weaker he would be in 
the end. The courage and patience of the 
Romans were bai'riers against wliich he 
dashed hia army in vain* His allies, ex¬ 
cept the Samnites, were of no use to him, 
and he despised them. Still his military 
honor did not allow him to abandon the 
struggle just yet* The next year an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself to him to withdraw 
from the peninsula, and he was so thor¬ 
oughly disgusted with the results of the war, 
that he at once embraced it* 

The wife of Pyrrhus was the daughter of 
Agathocles, the'tyrant of Syracuse, and his 
son the grandson of Agathocles, and both 
were the natural heirs of that monarch. 
Agathocles having been murdered, and 
Syracuse being hard pressed by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, the iidiabitants of that city invited 
Pyrrhus to come to their aid. They con¬ 
soled themselves with the reflection that if 
Syracuse was destined to lose her freedom, 
she might, under the Epirote king, become 
the capital of a great Hellenic empire of the 
west* Pyrrhus accepted the invitation, and 
left Italy for Sicily in B, a 278, leaving 
garrisons in Locri and Tarentuim Previous 
to his arrival the Carthaginians entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Rome, and just before his departure from 
Italy Pyrrhus'^made another unsuccessful 
effort to secure peace with the Romans* 
Reaching Sicily he drove back the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and reduced them to such straits 
that they offered to make peace, notwith¬ 
standing their alliance with Rome, oflcring 
him ships and money which he sorely 
needed. Pyrrhus haughtily rejected 'their 
offer; but his good fortune was brought to 
a sudden close by a defeat which he suffered 
at Lilybaeum^ He remained two years 
altogether in Sicily, and at one time it 
seemed that he %vas about to succeed in his 
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! )]ans; but he i^as seized with his old rest- 
essuess, and was hurt by the complaints of 
his Itaiiau allies, who accused him of de¬ 
serting them, and rashly returned to Italy 
near the close of B, c. 276. On his voyage 
his fleet was attacked by the Carthaginiaus, 
who captured a number of his ships. His 
Sicilian conquests immediately rebelled 
against him. Landing in Italy Pyrrhus 
attempted to take Rbegium, but was de¬ 
feated, He succeeded in seizing Locri, 
which had massacred its Epirote garrison 
in his absence. He inflicted a severe pun¬ 
ishment upon the inhabitants, and plun¬ 
dered the rich treasury of the tepaple of 
Persephone to replenish his own exhausted 
military chest. He then marched to Ta- 
rentum, where he arrived with 20,000 in- 
tan try and 3,000 cavalry. These were 
mostly^ Italian mercenaries j nearly all of 
the tried vetemns be had brought from 
Epirus having perished in his wars. The 
money taken from the Locrian temple was 
sent to Tarentum by ship, but the vessel 
was driven back by a storm upon the coast 
of Locri, Pyrrhus, believing that he had 
aroused the wrath of the goddess by bis 
sacrilege, restored the treasure to the tem¬ 
ple, and put to death the men who had 
urged him to the act. A little later he was 
defeated at Beneventum by the Consul 
Curias Dentatus, and towards the close of 
the year he abandoned the war and returned 
to Epirus, leaving a garrison in Tarentum, 
B. C, 275. The Romans now proceeded to 
reconquer southern Italy, In B. C, 272 
Tarentum was taken, and Lucania and 
Bruttium were forced to submit, Bhegium 
was taken by storm in b, c. 270, and by 
the close of b. c, 265 all southern Italy bad 
been conquered, and Rome was supreme 
mistress of the peninsula from the Macra 
to Tarentum and Rhegium, 

The successful termination of these wars 
greatly increased the wealth of the Romans, 
and consequently made a change in their 
style of living The state property of the 
conquered nations went to the Roman state, 
It consisted principally of public lands, 
valuable forests, mines, quarries, and fish¬ 
eries, The senate now granted to eacli free 
Roman a sum of money or seveu jugera of 
land, as he elected. 

In order to hold her new territories Rome 
planted them with colonies. This system 
is said to have been begun as early as the 
days of the Tarquins, but it now received a 
powerful impetus by the great growth of the 


Roman power. Several centurfas later these 
colonies extended from the western coast of 
Europe to the Euphrates. They were of 
two kinds, ** Roman and “ Latin/^ In the 
colonies of Roman citizens/' the inhabi¬ 
tants retained all their rights as citizens of 
Rome, they voted in the assembly, and were 
eligible to any public office to which they 
could be chosen if residents of Rome. In 
the Latin colonies, the inhabitants lost their 
rights as citizens of Rome, such as the right 
to vote and hold office, but retained the rest 
of their citizenship. The colonies were 
planted thickly through the peninsula, and 
as their interests lay with Rome rather than 
with the country in which they w^ere located, 
they formed the great bulwarks of Roman 
power in Italy. 

The colonies were connected with the 
capital by a system of roads, of which the 
first was the famous Appian Way, a solid, 
paved highway of such excellent construc¬ 
tion that much of it remains to the present 
day. It was built at the bstance of Ap- 
pins Claudius, “the Blind/' between the 
years B. c, 310-306. It left Rome by the 
Porta Capena or Gate of Capua, and pars¬ 
ing through Aricia, Velitrse, Setia, Tarra- 
cina, Minturnse, Siniiessa, and Casilinum, 
reached Capua, from which it was continued 
about B. c. ‘291 to Venusia, and later on ti) 
Erundusium. As time passed on, other 
roads were built to other parts of the pen¬ 
insula. Wherever Rome extended her 
power, a well-built road was constructed 
connecting the principal points of the coun¬ 
try with some centre from which communi¬ 
cation could he maintained with the Eter¬ 
nal City, so that it became a popular saying 
that ^^AJl roads lead to Rome.’* 

The system by which the Romans main-' 
tained their authority over the conquered 
Italian states was very complex. In the 
management of her colonies, Rome granted 
them the right of self-government. Tliey 
elected their owm officers, and administered 
their own internal affairs. Every foreign 
city under Roman rule was regarded as a 
separate state, “ and was placed on a certain 
definite footing with regard to the central 
community. The most highly favored were 
the fcBderaim eivitaiee —states that had sub¬ 
mitted to Rome upon terms, Trarying, of 
course, in different cases, but in all imply¬ 
ing the management of their own affairs, 
the appointment of their own governors, 
and the adminlsti'atioii of their o\yn laws. 
Next to these in advantage of position were 
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the mmidpici, foreign states which liad re- 
ceived all the burthens together with some 
or all the rights of Roman citizenship. 
Xrast of all came the dediiUi% natives of 
communities which had surrendered them¬ 
selves to Rome absolutely, and which had 
all the burthens without any of the rights 
of citizens. Roman law was administered 
in these communities by a governor ap¬ 
pointed by Rome/' Certain rights were 
reserved to Rome, which she esteemed suffi¬ 
cient for the protection of her sovereignty. 
She had the sole power to make war or 
j^eaee ; she alone might receive embassies 
from foreign powers, make treaties, or coin 
money. She had also the right to demand 
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of her subject allies such troops, and the 
money for their equipment and support, as 
she needed in time of war. The property 
of the conquered states passed to her, as has 
been stated, and by B. c. 267 the public 
domain had increased so largely that it was 
necessary to appoint four Italian quaestors'^ 
to collect the revenue from it. They were 
“ the fet Roman functionaries to whom a 
residence and a district out of Rome were 
assigned by ia^\^” 

This period also witnessed the destruction 
of the last vestiges of patrician supremacy, 
and the admission of the plebeians to full 
olitical equality with that order. In b, 0. 
89 a law proposed by Publiliue Philo had 
thrown open one place in the censorship, 
and the proctorship (most probably) to the 
plebeians. A law of Oviniiis, the date of 
which is uncertain, gave to all ex-consuls, 
praetors, and curule sediles, a right to seats 
in the senate. In b. c. 300 the Ogulnian 
law increased the number of pontiffs and 
augurs, and provided tliat half of each 
should be plebeians. These changes w^ere 
in full operation at the period we are now 
considering, and exercised a marked influ¬ 


ence upon the prosperity of the Romans. 
United and contented at home, they were 
able to show a solid front to Pyrrhus, and 
ultimately to triumph over him and to ex¬ 
tend their power throughout Italy. Indeed 
the eflbrts of the censors had to be exerted 
to check the power of the commons. Ap- 
pius Claudius, *Hhe Blind/’ about u. a 312, 
had extended the right of suffrage, which 
had hitherto rested upon the double qualifi¬ 
cation of free birth, and the ownership of a 
tract of freehold land, to two classes, each 
very numerous—freetJmen who had been 
born slaves, and those ivho owned no land 
at all. Instead of assigning them to the 
tribes off the city, where they properly be¬ 
longed, he spread them 
through all or nearly all the 
tribes in order to enable them 
to control the elections. His 
successors in the censorship 
succeeded in rescuing Rome 
from the danger of mob rule 
by confining these voters to 
four out of the thirty-one 
tribes, and these located in 
the city. By the first years 
of the third century before 
Christ the matter had been 
arranged. In this century 
also the Romans began to use 
a silver currency; hitherto their coins had 
been made of copper. 
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earlier wars of Rorae had brought 
r/lf pecuniary distrass to her eitizens. 
%lll 'i'he war With Py rrhus and those 
which followed it had actually in- 
creased the wealth of the people. 
They began to regard war as a 
means of profit, and after the subjugation 
of southern Italy, they sought anew quarrel 
foT the deliberate purpose of increasing their 
riches. The wealthy republic of Carthage 
seemed to promise the most plunder, and as 
Rome had been forced by the necejisitiea of 
her late Struggle to become to some extent a ' 
naval powder, it was decided to attack Car¬ 
thage. A pretext for war was soon found. 
UnSer the pretence of aiding the Mamer- 
tiues against Hiero of Syratjuse, the Cartha- 
giofans had gotten possession of the citadel 
of Messana. The Mamertines appealed to 
Rome for help, and an alliance was made 
with them, notwithstanding their disrepu¬ 
table character. An expedition was de¬ 
spatched to their aid, and C- Claudius, the 
commander of the vanguard, succeeded in 
crossing with his troops from the mainland 
to Sieiiy- A little later he seized the Cartha¬ 
ginian Admiral Hauuo in a public assembly 
in Meesana, and in order to gain his liberty 
Hanno removed the Carthaginian garrison j 
from the citadel, surrendered it to the Ro¬ 
mans, and left Messana with hh fleet. Upon 
his return home he was crucified by order 
of the Carthaginian govern meat, aud an¬ 
other officer of the same name was put in 
command of the fleet. At the eanie time 
Carthage declared war against Rome, b. c. 
264. The struggle which now ensued is 
known as the First Fume War. 

The Romans succeeded in throwing a 
force of 20,000 men into Sicily, to which 
island the war was at first confined. In B. c. 
262 they inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
tiie Carthaginians, and captured Agrigen- 
tum. About the same time a Carthaginian 
galley was driveti. ashore on the Italian 


coast, and furnished the Romans with a 
model, upon which they improved, and soon 
had a powerful fleet at sea, with which in 
the next two years they won important suc¬ 
cesses. In B. c. 256 a fleet of 330 ships, 
and an army of40,000 raen, under the Coosula 
Manlius and Regulus, sailed from Italy to 
Africa, defeating a superior Carthaginian 
fleet on the way, and landed near Carthage 
without opposition. They ravaged the 
Carthaginian territory; sent 20,000 cap¬ 
tives, many of whom were of the highest 
rank, to the slave markets of Rome, and 
took an immense booty. The next year, 



part of bis army. Among the few prisoners 
taken was Regnlus himself Immediately 
after the battle a Roman fleet was despatched 
to bring back the survivors, wlrich task 
it acconn^lished after defeating the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet off the Hermaean promontory, 
^vith a loss of 114 ships. On the return to 
Italy the fleet was overtaken by a violent 
storm, in which 270 ships with all on board 
were lost. Only 60 ships escaped. 

The Carthaginians were so elated at this 
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disayter that they ventured to renew the war 
in Sicily^ expecting to find that island an 
easy conquest, but the Romans met them 
with a strong army, and in the spring of 
B* c, 254 sent a new fleet of 300 first-class 
ships to the Sicilian waters. The next year 
was one of disaster at sea, 150 ships being 
lost in a storm, and the \var languished 
until B, €. 250, when the Consul Ciecilius 
Metellus won a brilliant victory over the 
i^'Carthaginians under the walls of Panormus, 
capturing the entire Punic force of war ele¬ 
phants, 120 in number. This loss obliged 
the Carthaginians to quit the open field and 
retire to their fortresses, which were besieged 
by the Romans, For the next seven years 
the war went on, the Carthaginians being 
generally successful. The exploits of Ham- 
ilcar Barca, the Carthaginian leader, 
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greatly disheartened the Romans, and 
caused them severe sufieriog, as he ravaged 
the Italian coast at will, meeting with hardly 
any resistance* The Romans could bring 
forward no leader capable of defeating him, 
and the senate made scarcely an effort to re- 
gist the enemy. At last in b. c* 242 the 
citizens of Rome took the matter in their 
own hands, and by one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent efforts of patriotism ever exhibited, 
brought the war to a close* In the twenty- 
third year of this exhausting war, they built 
and equipped a fleet of 200 first-class ships, 
manned by 60,000 sailors, and presented it to 
the state. The command was given to the Con¬ 
sul Gaius LutatiusCatulus* He drove the in¬ 
ferior force of the Carthaginians before him, 
reached Sicily, and seiring the harbors of 
Lilybceuni and Drepaaa, laid siege vigor¬ 


ously to those places by land and sea. 
Carthage hastily despatched a fleet to Sicily, 
which arrived off Hrepana in the spring of 
B. 0. 24L The Romans at once sailed out 
to attack them, brought them to action off 
the little island of JEgusa, now Favignano, 
and defeated them, sinking fifty and cap¬ 
turing seventy of their ships. The Cartha¬ 
ginians were so disheartened by this reverse 
that they consented to make peace, to aban¬ 
don Sicily and all the neighboring islands, 
to pay an indemnity of 2,000 talents, oi 
$2,400,000, and release all the Roman pris^ 
oners without ransom. 

Thus closed the first Punic war, after a 
duration of nearly twenty-four years. It 
was a great gain for Rome. Carthage was 
expend from Italian w^aters, and Rome 
had grown into a first-class naval power. 

In B. c* 238, Carthage being embarrassed 
by a mutiny of her mercenary troops, Rome 
seized the island of Sardinia, and not only 
refused to surrender it upon the demand of 
Carthage, but threatened to renew the war. 
Carthage, in no condition for such an en¬ 
counter, consented to the cession of the 
islandj and paid a fine of 1,200 talents for 
her remonstrance. In e. c. 227 Rome, 
encouraged by her succe^ in Sardinia, an¬ 
nexed Corsica* In order to govern these 
islands and Sicily, she placed them under 
proconsuls, which officials were at once 
governor, comraaiider-in-chief, and supreme 
judge. A proconsul was appointed for 
Sicily and anotlier for Sardinia and Corsica. 
This was the beginning of this important 
branch of Roman rule. 

A year or two previous the cities of 
Greece on the Adriatic coast besought aid 
from Rome against the Illyrian pirates, 
from whose ravages they had suffered 
severely. In b. c. 230 Rome sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Illyrians to demand a cessation 
of their outrages. The ambassadors were 
murdered, and war was at once declared by 
Rome. The next year a fleet of 200 ships 
was sent into the Adriatic and the pirates 
were exterminated. More important results 
to Rome were the establishment of Roman 
power over a part of Illyria and Dalmatia, 
and of a . Roman protectorate over the 
Greeks of Apollonia, Epidamnus, and Cor- 
cyra. In return for these services the 
Romans were admitted b}" the Greeks to 
participation in the Isthmian Games and 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. What was more 
important to Rome was, that she had ac¬ 
quired a footing on the opposite side of the 
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Adriatic, and the right to interfere in the 
affairs of Greece, 

During these years troubles had been 
going on with the Gauls and Ligurians in 
northern Italy, They made war upon 
Rome in b, a 238, but were obliged to 
make peace at the cost of some of their 
lands two years later. In b. c, 232 Rome, 
being determined to put an end to the 
power of the Gauls, which measure would 
free her from a consDnnt danger in that 
quarter, and at the same time extend her 
territory, began to push her colonies into 
the country of the Senonian Gauls, These 
colonies were pushed forward so steadily, 
and made so numerous in the next seven 
years, and the purpose of Rome became so 
clear, that the Gauls were obliged to take 
up arms. War began in b, c* 225, the 
Senonian Gauls being aided by their kin¬ 
dred beyond the Al|>s, The struggle lasted 
three years, and though at one time the 
Gallic army advanced as far as Clusium 
and threatened the Eternal City with the 
fate that had been inflicted upon it by 
BrenuuSj the Gauls were utterly routed in 
a great battle near Telamon in Etruria, 
The result of the war was that all Cisalpine 
Gaul was conquered and annexed to the 
Roman dominions. In order to hold it, it 
was planted thickly with colonies, which 
were connected with Rome by the great 
military road and its branches, known as 
the Flaminiao Way, Rome was now mis¬ 
tress of all Italy, from the great wall of the 
Alps to the southern coast of Sicily, and 
from sea to sea. 

During all this while Carthage, which 
had submitted to Rome only from necessity, 
and had consented to the aggressions of her 
rival only because of her inability to pre¬ 
vent them, had been energetically seeking 
to retrieve her losses and prepare for a re¬ 
newal of the war, which she meant to bring 
about as soon as she was ready for it. As 
a means of increasing both her po%ver and 
wealth, Hamilcar began in e, c, 236 the 
conquest of the Spanish peninsula. In b, c, 
238, at his death, the work was taken up 
by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and carried 
on with vigor and intelligence. These 
commanders not only sought to bring Spain 
under the control of Carthage, but exerted 
themselves at the same time to raise it to a 
coodition which would enable it to become 
a useful ally* Towns were built, commerce 
and trade were fostered, the natives were 
taught the arts of civilization, especially 


agriculture, and were traiued as soldiers, 
and the newly-discovered silver mines were 
worked successfully* Thus the resources of 
Spain were developed and the country 
placed in possession of a prosperity greater 
than it had ever known betbre, and the 
revenue derived from it not only defi'ayed 
ill! the expeuses of the province, but yielded 
a large surplus which went into the Car¬ 
thaginian treasury. 

An important change made in the Car- 
thaginian system at the clos^ of the first 
Punic war was the appointment of Hamil¬ 
car to the chief command of the army for 
an indefinite period, and the relinquishment 
to the army of the right to select his suc¬ 
cessor* He was slain in battle with the 
natives, B* c* 227, and w£is succeeded by hm 
son-in-law Hasdrubal, who perished by the 
hand of an assassin in B, c, 220, The Car¬ 
thaginian army at once chose Hannibal, 
the eldest son of Hamilcar, to be their suc¬ 
cessor, and the home government was 
obliged to confirm the choice. 

The new general was a young man who 
had not yet completed his twenty-ninth 
year; but, though young, he was a tried 
soldier. His fii'st recollections were of war. 
He had accompanied his father to Sicily 
when a mere child, and had witnessed the 
agony of that brave commander when com¬ 
pelled to consent to the disgracei'oi peiice 
which closed the fii’st Punic war. At the 
age of nine he had gone into Spain with his 
father, who had taken him before the altar 
of his country’s gods and made him swear 
undying hatred to Rome* He had thus 
been trained to regard himself as the 
avenger of his country’s wrongs, and he 
had been carefully prepared for his mission. 
Tliough the greater part of his life had been 
passed in the camp, his education was not 
neglected* Besides such culture as belonged 
to the Phcenicians of rank in his day, he 
was well acquainted with the Greek lan¬ 
guage. He was light and firmly built in 
body, an excellent runner, swordsman, and 
rider, and possessed of a remarkable power 
for enduring fatigue, hunger, and loss of 
sleep. He soon distinguished himself in the 
array, and was fighting by his fathers side 
when the latter was slain. His brother-in- 
law gave him the command of the cavalry, 
and he quickly won the confidence of the 
army by his great skill as a leader and his 
brilliant personal courage, and when Has¬ 
drubal was killed the troops turned iflr 
stiuctively to Hannibal as their natural 
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leader* He was one of tlie noblest as well 
as one of the most gifted characters of hia 
day, “ The power which he wielded, over 
men is ehown by his incomparable control 
over an army of various nations and many 
tongoes^—an army which never in the worst 
times mutinied against him. He was a 
great man; wherever he went be riveted 
the eyes of all/' 

Hannibars first care was to complete the 
establishment of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain, and to train his army for the great 
enterprise for which he destined it by 
waging war for two years against the native 
Spanish tribes. He understood the pecu¬ 
liar weakness of Carthage in a defensive 
war, and he determined fi^oni the first to 
attack Rome in her own dominions and 
prevent her from assailing the home terri¬ 
tory of her rival. At length, believing 
that the hour had come, he deliberately 
forced a quarrel with Rome, The Greek 
city of Saguntum had placed itself under 
Roman protection, Hannibal attacked it, 
and captured it after a siege of eight 
months. He then sent the spoil to Car¬ 
thage for distribution. The Romans de- 
manded the surrender of Hannibal and the 
restoration of Saguntum, The reply of 
Carthage was a declaration of war. Thus 
began the Second Pmiic War^ b, c, 219. 

Hannibal, like liis father and brother-in- 
law, held the supreme command both in 
Spain and in Africa, and upon him devolved 
tlie defence of both countries. He had de¬ 
termined at the ontaet to secure both by 
invading Italy* His army was devoted to 
him, and as he had not a navy sufficient to 
cope with the Romans, he determined to 
invade Italy from the land. The Gauls 
had taught him by their repeated passages 
of the Alps that the great barrier could be 
crossed, and he resolved to enter the enemy's 
country from tliat quarter. Leaving his 
brother Hasdrubal in command of Spain, 
and having offered sacrifices to the Tyrian 
Hercules at the distant shrine of Gades, 
Hannibal set out from Cartbagena in the 
spring of b. c* 218, at the head of an army 
of 90,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and thirty- 
seven elephants. Two-thirds of the troops 
were Africans, and the remainder Spaniards 
—all subjects of Carthage. Hannibal 
placed no reliance upon his elephants, but 
carried them merely for the moral effect he 
expected them to produce upon the Gauls, 
The Spanish tribes between the Ebro and 
the Pyrenees resisted his march, but were 


conquered, and a detachment of 11,000 
men was left to keep them quiet. Arrived 
at the Pyrenees, Hannibal sent a portion 
of his force back home—measure on 
which he had been resolved from the first, 
in order to show the remainder how confi¬ 
dent he was of success. He retained a force 
of 50,000 foot and 9,000 cavalry. With 
these troops and his elephants he continued 
his inarch through the territory of the 
friendly Gauls to the Rhone. 

The Romans in the meantime had been 
busy preparing an expedition against Car¬ 
thage. When in readiness the troops des¬ 
tined to take part in it were called off to 
suppress an insurrection in the plain of the 
Po, When they returned it was decided 
to send them into Spain under the Consul 
Publius Cornelius Seipio, to assist tbe allies 
of Rome in that quarter. On the voyage 
Scipio touched at Massilia, which was in 
alliance with Rome, and to his astonish¬ 
ment learned that Hannibal was already 
on the banks of the Rhone. He therefore 
abandoned the expedition to Spain, and, 
aided by the Celtic tribes of the lo>ver 
Rhone, who were friendly, undertook to 
keep his enemy on the right bank of tliat 
river; but Hannibal succeeded in posing 
his army over the Rhone by means of rafts 
and such boats as could be found, before 
Scipio could reach him. He crossed the 
river near tbe modern town of Orange, 
about twenty miles above Avignon, Once 
over the Rhone it was impossible to prevent 
tbe Carthaginian army from reaching the 
Alps, Hannibal had expected to find no 
lack of guides among the natives, and he 
was not disappointed in this expectation. 
He chose the pass now known as the Little 
St* Bernard, which, though the highest and 
longest, was the easiest of the ancient 
routes across the Alps, and permitted iiim 
to transport the baggage and stores of tlie 
army. His passage occupied fifteen days 
and was full of dangers and difficulties, tor, 
besides overcoTning the natural perils of the 
route, tbe Carthaginian leader had tQ fight 
bis way through tbe territory of hostile 
tribes. At length, however, be overcame 
all his difficulties and descended into the 
plain of the Po, but with only half of the 
59,000 men who had crossed the Pyrenees 
with him. Whatever may have been the 
faults of his plan, his passage of the Alps 
stamped him. as a great general. ^ 

Hannibal was welcomed as a deliverer by 
the Insubrian Gauls, ivlio embraced this 
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opportuoity to get rid of their^ Roman 
masters. He spout a brief period in tbeir 
territory to rest bis troops, aud then pressed 
on to the Ticinus, to meet the Eomau army 
which liad been assembled to oppose him 
under Scipio- He defeated the consul on 
the banks of that river, and in December 
of the same year routed the armies of the 
two consuls, Scipio and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius (commanded by the lattor in conse¬ 
quence of a wound of Scipio) on the banks 
of the Trebia, This victory made the Car¬ 
thaginian master of northern Italy, and he 
was joined at once by all the Gauls, who 
had until now held aloof to watch the issue 
of the conflict. In spite of these successes, 
however, he was greatly hampered by the 
sufferings of his African and Spanish troops, 
who were unable to stand the unusual cold 
of the winter. 

The next spring, b. c, 217, he crossed the 
Apennines, passed the difficult marshes of 
the Arno in safety, and pressed on into the 
heart of Italy, thus anticipating the move¬ 
ment of the Consul Gaius Flaminius, who 
intended to dispute with him the passage 
of the Apennines. Failing to prevent this, 
Flaminius awaited him at Arretium. The 
consul was an arrant braggart, who re¬ 
garded himself as more than a match for 
Hannibal; but the latter soon undeceived 
him. Instead of attacking Flaminius, he 
marched past him, and laid waste the coun¬ 
try along his route, and at the same time, 
by his taunts, stung the consul into leaving 
his strong position and following him. 
Fully informed of his adversary’s move¬ 
ments, Hannibal selected his field of battle 
—narrow defile between two steep 
mountain walls, closed at its outlet by a 
high hill, and at its entrance by the Trasi- 
inene lake,” When Flaminius sought to 
dislodge him from this position, be turned 
upon him and demolished his army. There 
was no battle; it was a mere rout. Not¬ 
withstanding the bravery of the legions, the 
Roman army was almost anniliilated, 
Flaminius himself being among the slain; 
and 15,000 were made prisonei’s. All 
Etruria ivas lost and the road to Rome was 
open. The Romans broke dowrn all the 
bridges over the Tiber and made Quintus 
Fabuis Maximus dictator, with full powers 
to meet the emergency. Hannibal, how¬ 
ever, did not advance upon Rome, but 
turned aside into Apulia to rest and recruit 
his army. He sought to detach the Italian 
nations from the Roman alliance by re¬ 


leasing the prisoners belonging to them that 
he had taken, and sent them away without 
ransom- His efforts were in vain, however; 
the Italian towns closed their gates against 
him, and not one joined him. He also 
undertook and successfully carried out in 
the month which elapsed between his great 
victory and the resumption of active opera¬ 
tions, the entire reorgaui^sation of his army 
upon the Roman method. The arms taken 
in battle provided him with the means of 
equipping his troops, and the hazardous 
undertaking was accomplished with en¬ 
tire success in the very presence of the 
enemy- 

Fabius, upon taking command of tne 
Roman army, put in execution a plan of 
operations entirely different from that pur¬ 
sued by his prede'cessor. He was deter¬ 
mined to avoid a pitched battle with the 
invaders, whom he hoped to be able to wear 
out by starvation, dependent as they were 
on foraging for their supplies. He seems 
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to have thought that Hannibal would not 
dare to advance as long as he held the Ro¬ 
man army intact; but he was soon made 
aware of his error in this respect by the 
Carthaginian, who eluded him and de¬ 
scended into the rich plains of Campania. 
He had formed connections in Capua, the 
most important city of the republic except 
Rome, and he was hopeful that the Cam¬ 
panians would revolt from the Roman alli¬ 
ance and join him; but he was disappointed, 
and he was forced to content himself with 
ravaging the country and collecting pro¬ 
visions for the supply of his army during 
the coming w inter. During all this while, 
the Roman army, under its cautious leader, 
was forced to look down frona the hills upon 
the depredations of Numidian cavalry, who 
harried the country wuth fire and sword 
under their very eyes. The army was bit* 
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terly incensed against FabiuSj and de» 
manded to be led to battle* At lengtli 
Fabiiis seemed to have secured the oppor- 
tunity for wliicb the troops were so impa¬ 
tient. He seized the road leading by 
Casilinum (the modern Capua), and lined 
the heights commanding it with his troops, 
and flattered himself that he had intercepted 
the retreat of his enemy* Hannibal^ who 
had mastered tlie character of Fabius, now 
secured his safety by a characteristic strata¬ 
gem* He waited until night, and sent bis 
light troops to climb the heights* They 
drove before them a number of oxen, each 
of whom bore a lighted brand on each 
horn, Eo that it seemed to the Eomans that 
their enemy was marching over the heights 
by torchlight. Fa bins at once withdrew 
the force he had posted to hold the road, 
and followed what he supposed to be Han¬ 
nibal's army. The latter, as soon as he 
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found the road clear, inarched his army 
rapidly by the point of danger, and the 
next morning extricated his light troops 
from their position on the heights, and in¬ 
flicted a sharp loss upon the Eomans* He 
then withdrew into Apulia, well-pro^ 
visioned for the winter* 

The policy of Fabius, though utterly dis¬ 
tasteful to the Eomans, w’as vindicated by 
the results of the next spring, b* C. 216. 
An army of nearly 90,000 men, under the 
Consuls ^milius Paulus and Terentius 
Varro, was sent into Apulia* It de- 
leated by Hannibal near the little towm of 
Cannse, with a loss of from 40,000 to 50,000 
men killed, among whom were the Consul 
jErailius and eighty seiators. The remain¬ 
der of the troops were either fugitives or 
prisoners, except a small band under Varro, 
which had secured its retreat in good order. 


It was the most terrible reverse Eome had 
ever suffered, and had been inflicted by an 
inferior force* It threw all of southern 
Italy into Hannibal's hands* With the 
exception of the Eoman colonies and the 
Gmek cities held by Eoman garrisons, every 
town surrendered to him* Capua threw 
open its gates at his approach, and became 
his quarters for the winter, Philip V* of 
Macedon, and Hieronymus of Syracuse, 
became the allies of Carthage and compelled 
the Eomans to divide their forces to meet 
them* Hannibal regarded his ultimate 
success as assured. Perhaps it would have 
been had Carthage pursued a less selfish and 
ungenerous policy in her treat men t of the 
only man who was capable of defeating 
Rome, 

The conduct of Rome at this crisis of her 
fate was admirable* Ey the greatest exer¬ 
tions another army was put in the field to 
face Hannibal, and Macedon and Syracuse 
were kept too much engagedyt hou\e to be 
able to send assistance to himV The Greek 
cities and the Eoman colonic^ uudlstnayed 
by the result of Cannse, keyV their gates 
closed against the CarthaginiaL, and it ivaa 
clear that Hannibal had gaiivl every ad¬ 
vantage which could be won wiX'oiit a new 
display of force. Moreover, new- ^nerals 
had succeeded to the control of the Roman 
armies. Led by such able commanders as 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and Marcus 
Valerius, and, above all, by Marcus Clau¬ 
dius Marcellos, who became the controlling 
spirit of the war, the Romans were able 
during the year B, c* 215 to defeat Hannibal 
under the walls of Nola, and to throw him 
on the defensive. His troops, weakened by 
their luxurious life in Capua during the 
previous winter, were no longer able to beat t 
the Romans, and he was compelled to own 1 
that if he was to succeed in the conquest of | 
Italy, he must have heavy reinforcements / 
from AjS-ica and Spain. Hasdrubal, how- / 
ever, bad been beaten by the Scipios on the 
Ebro in Spain, and was so hard pressed 
there that the men and supplies raised in 
Carthage for Hannibal were sent to him, as 
it wasof the first importance to hold Spain* 
In B* 0 * 215 Hieronymus of Syracuse was 
killed, and in b* c* 212 Syracuse was cap¬ 
tured by Marcellus after a siege of two years* 
In Spain Hasdrubal bad made a gallant 
struggle against the Scipios—Cneius and 
Publius—who endeavored to wrest that 
peninsula from Carthage* They had grad¬ 
ually succeeded in getting the better of 
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him, and bad almost forced liim out of 
Spain, but in B* c. 212 he eucceeded in in¬ 
flicting upon them a terrible defeat, in 
which both of them were slain. Gaius 
Claudius Nero, an able but unpopular 
officer, was sent to succeed them Avith a re¬ 
inforcement of 12,000 troops. He suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the balance of arms, but 
he could not win over allies to Eome, 
tlioiigh he came near capturing Hasdrubal 
in B. G. 210, and the next year the senate 
sent Publius Scipio, the son of the consul 
of that name who had fallen in Spain, to 
succeed him. The younger Scipio was the 
fii^t of a long line of great Koman geuerais, 
and he soon showed his abilities by reducing 
Hasdrubal to severe straits, and taking his 
capital of Carthagena. In u. c. 208 he de¬ 
feated Hasdrubal in Adalusia. Hasdrubal 
had received orders to march through Gaul 
into Italy to the aid of Hannibal, and after 
this last "battle he left Spain in the hands 
of two of his subordinates, and set out on 
his march. He fought hb way to the 
northern coast of Spain, crossed the Pyr¬ 
enees at their western end, and entered 
Gaul. He advanced to the Alps without 
meeting any resistance. He was joined by 
inaC^T of the Gauls, so that his araiy iu- 
crea^ d m he advanced. He passed the 
Alps ^by his brother's road, and in the 
spring of B. C. 207 descended upon the 
plain of the Po. He had not been expected 
so goon in Italy, and the Romans were 
unprepared to meet him. Had he marched 
promptly upon Rome he might have cap¬ 
tured the city and decided the war, but he 
turned aside to besiege Placentia, and his 
letter stating his plans fell into the hands 
of the Consul Nero, 

In the meantime Hannibal, who had 
spent the time since the battle of Cannse in 
completing the conquest of southern Italy, 
began to move to the north as soon as he 
heard of his brother’s passage of the Alps. 
He was closely followed by Nero with an 
army of 40,000 men, but it seems clear that 
the Carthaginian was not hampered in his 
movements by this force, ^ he eluded it by 
one of his characteristic flank marches 
whenever he saw fit to do so. Reaching 
Caiuisium, he halted to await a despatch 
from his brother providing for the junction 
of their forc^. This letter was intercepted 
by the Roman outposts and carried to 
Nero. It revealed Hasdnibars intention 
to move southward by the Flaniinian road, 
and named Narnia as the point where he 
23 


hoped to join Hannibal. Nero at once 
despatched a column of 8,000 men from his 
army to Narnia to secure that place, and 
with a force of 7,000 picked troops he left 
his camp and hastened to Sena Gallica, 
where the other consul, Marcus Livius, was 
awaiting the advance of Hasdrubal. Both 
consuls then marched upon Hasdrubal, 
whom they found crossing the Metaurus, 
forced him to battle, and after a severe 
struggle, defeated him. The Carthaginian 
army was destroyed, and Hasdrubal, scorn¬ 
ing to survive his disaster, plunged into the 
Roman ranks, and met a soldier’s death, 
Nero then marched rapidly back to Canu- 
sium, where he found Haunibal, as he had 
expected, waiting anxiously for a message 
from his brother. Two weeks had elapsed 
since the camp had been formed there, and 
still no tidings had come from Hasdrubal, 
The consul brought the message with him. 
It was the gory head of Hasdrubal, which 
he ordered to be thrown into Hannibars 
camp, repaying in this brutal manner the 
generosity of the Carthaginian hero, who 
had given honorable burial to Paul us, 
Gracchus, and Marcello^. Hannibal in¬ 
terpreted the message aright. All was 
lost. He abandoned his camp and re¬ 
treated into the country of the Bruttiana, 
whose mountain fastnesses enabled him to 
maintain his position in the peninsula, and 
whose ports afforded him the means of 
withdrawing from that country. For three 
years he held this position^ but the events 
of the war in Italy were nnauceessfLih 
During this time Scipio had retrieved 
his error of permitting Hasdrubal to leave 
Spain by the conquest of that country. In 
E. c. 204 he resolved to attack the home 
territories of Carthage, and sailed from Italy 
for Africa with 30,000 men, 40 ships ot 
war, and 400 transports, and, meeting no 
enemy on his passage, landed near Utica, 
He fmud the Carthaginians supported by 
a force of 60,000 Libyan infantry, and 
10,000 cavalry, under Syphax, a native 
king, and he was obliged to confine himself 
to the coast. The next year, b. c, 203, he 
surprised the Carthaginian camp and de¬ 
feated their army<. A few weeks later they 
were reinforced by a force of Macedonian 
and Spanish auxiliaries, and were again 
defeated by Scipio, They could keep the 
field no longer after these defeats, and 
Hannibal was recalled from Italy to save 
Carthage, Without a murmur or a re¬ 
proach for the treatineiit lie liad received 
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-firom Im gOYemmentj Hanoibal returned to 
Carthage, aud endeavored to execute the 
task assigned him. He collected an army 
and met Seipio at Zatna in the spring of 
B, C* 202* He found in him an abler ad¬ 
versary than he had yet encountered. In 
spite of his skilful conduct of the battle and 
the bravery of liis veterans, Hannibal V'as 
defeated, his army was annihilated, and he 
fled with a handful of men to Hadrume- 
tnm. Carthage was now at the mercy of 
Rome, and peace was made in b. C. 201. 
Carthage surrendered all her territories be¬ 
yond the limits of Africa and restored all 
the lands taken from Numidia, whose king, 
Massinissa, had been a valuable ally of 


Seipio in the last campaign of the war. 
Her fleet and elephants were also given up 
to the Romans, and she agreed to pay a 
yearly tribute of 200 talents, and bound 
herself to engage in no war without the con¬ 
sent of Rome. In other words, Carthage 
lost her independence, and became a tribu¬ 
tary of Rome* Returning home, Seipio 
was received with enthusiasm, and was hon¬ 
ored with the most splendid triumph the 
city had ever witnessed. He received the 
surname of Africauus, in memory of his 
conquest. 

By the successful result of the second 
Punic war Rome not only removed from 


her path a formidable rival, but gained the 
complete supremacy of tbe western Medi¬ 
terranean. A Homan protectorate was es¬ 
tablished over the native African tribes, 
and the independent state of Syracuse w'as 
added to the Roman province of Sicily. 
The principal part of Spain was added to 
the Roman domain, and the wealth of the 
republic was greatly increased* The revolt 
of the southern Italian states was severely 
punished. In all Italy, except in Latium, 
the native races were depressed, and a 
Latin dominion was established over tlie 
entire peninsula. The war with the Cis¬ 
alpine Gauls went on after the defeat of 
Carthage, but, by B * C, 191, they were en¬ 
tirely and flnaJly 
subdued, and be¬ 
came Latinized 
with a facility 
which is surpris¬ 
ing even in this 
race. 

While occupied 
with the Gauls, 
Rome was also 
engaged in her 
second war with 
Philip V., of 
Maeedoo, the 
events and re¬ 
sults of which 
have been related 
in the Greek his¬ 
tory of this period. 
This war was 
ended in b. c. 197. 
It was follow^ed by 
the attempt of An¬ 
tioch us the Great 
of Syria to add 
Macedonia a n d 
Asia Minor to hb 
dominions. This struggle and the victories 
by which the Romans chased Antioebus out 
of Europe^ and A^ia Minor, and brought 
him to their feet as a suppliant for mercy, 
have also been related in the Greek and 
Syrian histories of this period. By her 
victories Rome gained not a single inch of 
territory for herself, but gave all the con¬ 
quered and surrendered territory to her 
allies, Pergaraus and Rhodes. She was but 
carrying out a wise policy, which was to 
make it apparent to all the Eastern nations 
that her friendship was as profitable as it 
was powerful; and her influence and the 
terror of her name were spread far and 
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wide—results more valuable than the mere 
ac^isition of territory. 

During tliis period four other wars were 
carried on in western Europe. The Spanish 
peninsula was not yet entirely subdued, and 
the brave resistance of the inhabitants of 
Lusitania (Portugal) gave constant em¬ 
ployment to a Roman army; wars were also 
maintained vrith the mountain tribes of Li¬ 
guria, and with Sardinia and Corsica. 
Sardinia was conquered by Sempronius 
Gracchus about b. e. 176. He brought so 
many captives to Rome for sale as slaves, 
that the term Sardinians for sale ” became 
a synonym for cheapness. 

The final wars in Greece, which resulted 
in the conquest of Macedonia and the sup¬ 
pression of the Achsean League, have been 
related, and the narrative need not be re¬ 
peated here. By the final defeat of the 
Macedonian army at Pydna it was made 
plain to the world that the Roman army 
had no equal, and that it was useless to 
contend with it Rome was now mistress 
of the world, having extended her power 
over Egypt as well as Asia by assuming the 
protectorate of that kingdom. None of the 
civilized nations dared to resist her com¬ 
mands. 

Rome was fully aware of her power, but 
was not satisfied with it. Eighteen un¬ 
eventful years passed away, marked only 
by petty wars with the Alpine and Spanish 
tribes, and then the senate began the execu¬ 
tion of the great design which made the 
Roman empire and the civilized world one 
and the same. As the first step in this di¬ 
rection, it was agreed to destroy Carthage, 
the only city which, though reduced and 
wakened, was felt to be the rival of Rome. 
Cai-thage had more than faithfully com¬ 
plied with the conditions of the peace, and 
Rome had not the slightest cause for a re¬ 
newal of war with her. It was resolved to 
make a pretext, but as Carthage had 
readily sacrificed every thing in the interests 
of peace, it was difficult to manufacture a 
plausible ground for a quarrel. The bitter 
liatred of Rome to her rival was well exem¬ 
plified by Cato, the sternest of Roman 
censors. When called upon for his vote in 
the senate on any question whatsoever, his 
invariable answer was, vote that Car¬ 
thage no longer be.** His answer suggestetl 
a pretext for war. The senate ordered the 
Carthagioians to destroy their city and re¬ 
move to a tea miles distant from the 
sea. The Carthaginians read the design of 
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the Romans in this demand, and naturally 
refused to commit the national suicide re¬ 
quired of them. Rome at once declared 
w^ar against Carthage, b. c. 149. Thus 
began the Third Punie Wa 7 \ 

The Carthaginians maintained the un¬ 
equal struggle for four years, for they 
fought with the courage of despair. There 
was no time at w'hich they might have en¬ 
tertained a reasonable hope of success. 
They had no ships and were almost without 
arms, for, before stating the ultimatum of 
til© senate, the Roman commaoderB in 
Africa had demanded and received the sur¬ 
render of armor and weapons for 200,000 
men as a measure of peace ; and the Car- 
thaginians had no allies. Yet, with a zeal 
and energy worthy of all admiration, these 
heroic people set to work to make up their 
deficiencies. 

Catapults for the defence of the walls, 
and armor and arms for the troops were 
made; public buildings were torn dowm to 
provide wood and metal; and all classes 
and both sexes worked day and night to 
complete these instruments. The women 
eut off their long hair and gave it to make 
cords for the catapults, and in a marvel¬ 
lously short time the walls and iheir defend¬ 
ers were once more armed. All this while 
the Roman army lay at Utica, so that the 
work was carried on in the very face of the 
enemy. At length the Romans advanced, 
expecting to find the city defenceless. To 
their amazement they gaw the w-alls armed, 
and lined wuth defenders ready to fight to 
the death. An assault being impossible, 
the siege of Carthage was begun by land 
and sea. In the third year of the war and 
of the siege, the Carthaginians built a fleet 
of 120 ships in their blockaded port, and 
cut a canal from the harbor across the laud 
to the sea, and thus got their galleys to the 
ocean. Had they attacked the Roman fleet 
at once, which was at the moment of their 
appearance totally unprepared to meet them, 
the Carthaginians would most likely have 
destroyed it, but they contented themselves 
with a mere demonstration and retired. 
When they returned three days later to 
offer battle, the Romans were ready for 
them, and they were driven back, and 
crowding together into the canal inflicted 
such damage upon each other that it was 
equivalent to a defeat. 

During the winter of B. c. 147-146, 
famine and pestilence made such sore rav¬ 
ages among the defenders of the city that 
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^vheu the fiiBt nssault was made in the 
spring gf b, c. 146, thej were unable to 
defend the walk with their accustomed 
vigor, and the inner port was gained. Six 
days of hard fighting were still necessary, 
lioweverj to bring the Romans to the foot 
of the citadel walk. The Consul Scipio 
,di)milianus ordered the city to be fired in 
every direction, and lai’ge niimbers of the 
people concealed in the houses perished in 
the flames. The defenders of the citadel 
then surrendered- The Carthaginian com¬ 
mander, Hasdrubalj had taken refuge with 
his family in the temple of the God of Heal- 
ing- When it was fired by some of the 
Roman desertej^s who had taken refuge 
there with Idm, and who preferred death 
here to falling into the hands of their conn- 
t^nnen, Hasdmbal fled from it, and casting 
himself at the feet of Scipio begged for his 
life, which was granted him. His noble 
wife, beholding his cowardice from the roof 
of the burning temple where she was stand¬ 
ing with her two children, called to him^in 
an agony of shame at his disgrace, to be 
carcftil to save his life, and then sprang 
with her children into the flames* The city 
was utterly destroyed, A tenfh-part only 
of the population survived—about 30,000 
raeu and 25,000 women. These ivere most ly 
sold into slavery. The ruins of the city 
alone remained standing, and the senate 
sternly ordered Scipio to destroy even these, 
TJiey were set on fire, and burned for seven¬ 
teen days, until no trace of the city was left, 
except the heap of ashes which marked 
where Carthage once stood- Scipio was 
horror-struck at his owm work- The Car¬ 
thaginian territories were reorganized by 
the Romans as the province of Africa, of 
which TJtica was made the cai}itah It be¬ 
came a noted resort of Roman merchants 
and ships, and these succeeded to the flourish¬ 
ing commerce once enjoyed by Carthage" 

CHAPTER V, 

FROM Tira BESTHUCTIOX OF GARTH A OB 
TO THE DEATH OF MAHruS, 

Final Conquest of Greece—It becomes n Eoman 
ProvTtiee—Wars in the Spanish Peninsula—Lnsi- 
tania Snhrlued and made a Roman Provioce^TKe 
Kiunantineg Conquereil—The Romans Gain Per- 
fjaraus and heeome Supreme in Asia Jfinor—Rapid 
Increase of the Population of Rome—Proiktr Hon- 
ate Growth of Pauperism—Reasons for it—Politi¬ 
cal Corruption—The First Seriile War—Eflbrta 
to Bemeflf the Political and Social Troubles at 
Rome—Tiberius Graechns—TTe Proposes an Agra^ 
rian Law—Ills Measarea Carried—Opposition to 
the Law-*Murder of Tiberiits Graerhua-^etpio 


JEmilianus hfurrlcreti—Diaeontenta of the Latins 
and Italians—CaiuaGracehus^Ia macle Tribune— 
31 is Measures to Improve the Condition of the 
People — The " Semhrtmian Granaries — The 
Pauper Population of Rome Diereased—Unpopu¬ 
larity of tlie Proposal to Extend the Roman Citi¬ 
zen ship to all the Italians—Downfall of Gracchus 
—His Murder—The Pleba take a Lesson in Vio¬ 
lence from the Aristocracy—The War with Jugnr* 
tha—Rise of Cains Marius—Brings the Jugurthiue 
War to a Close—Is Re-eiectecI Consul—Invasion 
of Gaul by the Ciinbrians and Teutons—^Tbey De¬ 
feat the Roman Armies—Marius is sent Against 
them and Defeats them—The Cimbri Enter Italv, 
and are Exterminated by Marius—Ambition of 
l^fariua—His Opportunities and his, Hesitation— 
The Second Servile War—Murder of Drusus—The 
Social War—Coneessiona of Home to the Italians 
—Rivalry of Marius and Sulla—The Final Rup¬ 
ture between them—The First Civil War—Tri¬ 
umph of Sulla and Flight of Marius—Cinna Driven 
from Rome—Beturn of ^farius—He Captures 
Rome—The Marian Massacre—Seventh Consui- 
ship and Death of Marius—Sertorius Slaughters 
the Marian Assassins, 



>IJRING the third Punic war, Rome 
had been called upon to suppress 
an outbreak in Greece- A pre* 
tender, who claimed to be the son 
of Perseus, the last King of Maco- 
_ donia and Greece, raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt m Macedonia, invaded Tlies- 
saly, and defeated the Romans in a pitched 
battle in b* o, 149, The next'year, htnv- 
ever, he was himself defeated and made a 
prisoner by Metellus, Availing herself of 
the opportunity thus aflorded, Rome re¬ 
duced Macedonia to the form of a province* 
In the same year the war mth the Achsean 
league broke out, as has been related eke- 
tvhere. It was closed in b* c, 146 by the 
Consul L, Mommies, who captured Corinth, 
and plundered and destroyed it, A curj^e 
was pronouoced upon whomsoever should 
rebuild it, Corinth was rich in works of 
art. The greater part of these were sent to 
Rome by Mummius to adorn that city* 

In Spain the war still went on. The 
native tribes of the Spanish peninsula were 
hardy, brave, and devoted to their freedom, 
and their country was easily defended in 
coDsequence of its natural strength. In the 
northern and western portions of the penin¬ 
sula the native tribes still maintained a 
gallant resistance to the Romans, wdio found 
it almost impossible to subdue them. The 
Eusitanians were especially noted for their 
bravery and their unconquerable sjiirit. 
They even inflicted a stinging defeat on 
the prsetor Servius Su^iciiis Gal ha in b* c* 
151, The next year Galba avenged him¬ 
self by an act of the most infamous treachery. 
He made a treaty with three Lusitanian 
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tribes on the right bank of the Tagus, and 
promised to transfer tlierii to better settle¬ 
ments, Trusting to his plighted word, the 
Lusitaniansj to the number of 7,000, came 
to him to receive the promised lands. They 
were separated into three divisions, disarmed, 
and a portion of them was massacred; the 
remainder were sold into slavery. 

Among those who escaped from the 
treacherous Galba was a man named Viria- 
thus, of bumble origin, but of great daring. 
His countrymen now chose him as their 
leader* His great bravery and skill won 
their admiration, and his simple, frugal 
habits, unadected manner, and unbounded 
generosity to his countrymen aroused their 
enthusiasm, and he was universally ac¬ 
knowledged as their ting- “It seemed as 
if in that thoroughly prosaic age one of the 
Homeric heroes had appeared,^^ He de¬ 
feated *the Romans in seven well-contested 
battles, and in the last of these compelled 
the Roman general, Seryili an us, to sur ren¬ 
der with his whole army. He made a gen¬ 
erous use of his victory, and concluded a 
peace with the Roman commander by which 
the community of the Lusitanians was rec¬ 
ognized as sovereign, and Viriatlms ac¬ 
knowledged as king, Tiie Romans prom¬ 
ised to respect the kingdom of Viriatlms, 
who, on his part, agreed to be their friend 
and ally, TJie senate ratified tliese terms, 
hut wuth the deliberate intention of break¬ 
ing them. TJie first pretext was made use 
of to renew the war. When Viriatlius sent 
trusted messengers to remonstrate against 
the rupture of the treaty and to proji^ose 
terms of peace, the consul bribed the envoys 
to murder their chieii and ihe Lusitanian 
hero was stabbed in his sleep by his most 
ti‘usted friends. The Lusitanian army ac¬ 
corded their dead king a superb funeral, 
and went on with the war, but within a year 
it was decisively defeated and obliged to 
eurrendcr, an<i Lusitania (Portugal) became 
a province of Rome. 

The war still went on against Humantia 
in the north of S]jain, the Romans supple¬ 
menting the efforts of their armies with the 
usual perfidy of their commanders. The 
war continued for six years, and was finally 
brought to a close by Scipio ^milianus, 
who starved Hnruautia into submission. 
Reduced to despair, the Human tines asked 
a few days delay in order that those who 
preferred to die rather thau siuTeuder, 
might end their lives, a privilege of which 
not a few availed themseives. The remain- 
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der then yielded up their city. Scipio 
chose fifty of the most eminent survivors to 
adorn his triumph, and sold the rest into 
slavery. The city was then levelled with 
the ground, and its territory distributed 
among the neighboring tribes. With the 
exception of the northern coast, all the 
Spanish peninsula was now in the hands of 
the Romans. It ivas divided into three 
provinces. Hither and Farther Spain, and 
Lusitania. Although the Lusitanian moun¬ 
tains continued for long years to be iutested 
with brigands, a state of afiiiirs ^vbicli made 
it necessary for the farm-houses in this re¬ 
gion to be built like fortresses, capable of 
defence in case of need, Spain eventually be¬ 
came the most flourishing and best organized 
country subject to Rome; the population 
was numerous, and the country was rich in 
corn and cattle. 

About the same time the Romans came 
into the possession of the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, by the bequest of Attains III., tlie 
last king Though the legacy was dis¬ 
puted by Aristonieus, liia opposition was 
speedily crushed, and Perganms as organ¬ 
ized into the “province of Ask.^^ Tlie 
Greater Phrygia was detached and given to 
Mithr[dates 1V-, of Poiitus, for ids assist^ 
aiiee in Ihe w^ar against Aristouicus. Thus 
Rome acquired the greater part of Asia 
Minor, 

Towards tlie middle of this century Rome 
reached a point at w^hich her foreign wars 
became few and unimportant, aud her in¬ 
ternal afJairs demanded all lier attention. 
The old trouble of the poverty of the 
masses now loomed up again, and more 
dangerously than ever. During the long 
period of war which elapsed between the 
close of the Second Sanmite War and the 
final settlement of northern Italy, from B. c. 
303 to 177, the repeated and heavy losses in 
battle had kept the population suffieienrly 
decimated to prevent the pressure of poverty 
from being very generally felt. By the 
latter date (n. C. 177) these exhausting 
wars ceased, and the population began to 
increase rapidly. In b. c. 173 the number 
of adult male Roman citizens ivas only 
269,015; by b. c. 136 this number had in¬ 
creased to over 320,000 : and in b. c. 125 it 
was 390,736; and in B. c. 114 it w as 394,- 
336. The result was that the labor market 
of Rome became overcrowded; no new 
colony had been sent out since b. c. 177, no 
more plunder from conquered countries re¬ 
mained to be distributed, aud as the lands 
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of Italy had all been assigned, and all the 
neighboring nations had been conquered, no 
further relief was to be expected from Umt 
source. With the increase of the popula¬ 
tion poverty became more wide-spread and 
deeper. The Lficinian laws, which required 
the employment of a certain amount of free 
labor by landholders and restricted the 
amount of land held by a single proprietor, 
had been long disregarded iu both particu¬ 
lars, The lands of the public domain bad 
been taken up by capitalists, and had thus 
fallen into the bands of a small class, who 
preferred to cultivate them by slave labor, 
which was cheaper to them, The difBculty 
of earning a Jiving at Rome was becoming 
greater every day, and the only means of 
acquiring wealth there lay in the occupation 
and cultivation of the public lands on a 
large scale, in the farming of the revenue, 
or the govermnent of the provinces. These 
sources of wealth, however, were absolutely 
controlled by the ruling class, who as- 
signed them only to the members of their 
own order; and so it had come to pass that 
the rich were growing richer while the poor 
were sinking deeper into poverty. It is 
true that the franchise was constantly being 
couierre^ upon freedmen, and that, now 
that the distinctions between the two great 
orders of the state were ended, many ple¬ 
beian houses had become noble through 
their members having held high offices in 
the state, but the number of these was com¬ 
paratively small, and they soon found that 
their new interests w'ere identical with those 
of the ])atrieians rather than with those of 
the order from wliich they had sprung. 
The common ties of wealth and future gains 
in riches and power united them. On the 
otlier hand the market was crowded with 
skyes, who could be purchased at so low a 
rate that free labor was being driven into 
beggary. To make the matter worse, the 
mass of the yotej-s had become accustomed 
to being bribed by actual gii'ts of money, by 
distributions of corn, or by the exhibitions 
of splendid games at the private cost of the 
magistrates. This systematic training in 
corruption had made the populace ready to 
follow ihe bidding of any demagogue who 
should promise them relief from the evils 
which were evident to all. Moreover, it 
was plain that the sympathy of the troops 
was with their suffering fellow-citizens 
rather than with the govej'nment, and that 
in the event of a popular outbreak the army 
could not be relied upon. Let the people 


be driven by hunger and despair to rebel* 
lion, and there were certain allies ready to 
join them—the immense mass of slaves 
whose brutal treatment kept them always 
ripe for revolt. The wisest of the Roman 
leaders recognized these elements of danger, 
but the bulk of the nobles shut their eyes 
to it; and, intent only upon their own self¬ 
ish interests, defeated the few remedies pro¬ 
posed. 

A foreshadowing of the danger which 
threatened Rome w^as given in the 

ITar, which broke out in Sicily in 
B. c. 134, and continued for two years. 
Two hundred thousand slaves, driven to 
despair by their treatment, rose in rebellion, 
and scourged the beautiful island of Sicily 
by their revengeful acts. Tlieir revolt w'as 
with difficulty suppressed, and at one time 
it seemed likely to spread to the mainland 
of Italy. In several places, especially at 
Minturnse and Sinuessa, servile outbreaks 
Uvere attempted, but were promptly sup- 


Among those who recognized the existing 
evils, and most earnestly sought to remedy 
them, was a member of one of the noi' 
of the plebeian houses, Tiberius Sempi^ 
Gracchus, a grandson of Seipio Afrijr 
and a tribune of the people. In 
he proposed a series of measures 
sought to relieve the existing distress \ 
the Roman citizens, and to impro^ 
general condition of Italy by substituting 
free labor for that of the slaves in thp culti¬ 
vation of the soil, and tiius giving eniploy- 
ment to the bulk of the poorer dasa of 
freemen. He proposed, 1, To revive the 
loDg-neglected Licinian laws, and to Jim it 
tJie amount of land %vhich a man might 
legally hold to 500 jugem, with a provisjon 
allowing him to hold 250 jugcra addiiioTml 
for each adult unemancipated son, 2. The 
appointment of a permanent commission of 
three members to enforce this law. 8. TJie 
division among ilie poorer citizens of the 
lands of the state which would become va¬ 
cant by the enforcement of the fii’St measure. 
4. The compensation of the large land¬ 
holders thus dispossessed for their losses in 
iniprovemetits, etc., by making them abso¬ 
lute owners of the 500 jugera of laud 
assigned them. 5. Tlie proviso that the 
new enactments when once made should hf^ 
inalienable. 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
Gracchus was influenced by pure patriotism 
iu proposing these measures. OTiey w^ere 
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fiercely opposed by the nobles, however, 
and their author was bitterly denounced. 
By the disregard of the Liciniau laws many 
of the nobles and wealthier Italians had 
become holders of amounts of land largely 
in excess of the maximum limit proposed. 
These lauds had been in the possession of 
such families for years^ and great expense 
had been incurred in erecting buildings 
upon them, and the property had been 
transferred and used as though the holder^ 
were its absolute owners. The opposition 
to the laws was led by Octavius, a tribune, 
the colleague of Gracchus, When the 
measures were proposed in the assembly of 
the tribes, Octavius interposed his veto, 
and prevented the vote from being taken. 
In the hot dispute which ensued, Gracchus 
unfortunately lost his moderation, and ap¬ 
pealed to the people to depose Octavius, 
which measure was carried. The laws 
were then,passed by the tribes, and a com¬ 
mission of three, consisting of Gracchus, 
Ms brother Caius Gracchus, and his father- 
iu-law Appius Claudius, was appointed to 
see to the enforcement. 

The work of resuming the control of the 
ublic lands and redistributing them was 
egun. It proved a more diflicult task 
tlian Gracchus had imagined. He liad to 
meet not only the constant and unceasing 
hostility of the aristocracy, who declared 
tliat while they could not prevent the en¬ 
forcement of the law, its author should not 
^cape their vengeance, but also the increas- 
ing demands of the people, w-hich forced 
liim to measures of a more revolutionary 
nature. The Romans had just become the 
masters of the kingdom of Pergamus, which 
came to them with a lull treasmy. Grac¬ 
chus proposed to the people that the Per- 
gamenc treasures should be distributed 
among the new landholders for the purpose 
of supplying them with funds to provide 
their lands with implements and stock, and 
based his proposition on the assertion that 
the citizens of Rome had the right to decide 
upon the disposition of the treasures which 
came to them under such circumstances. 
He is said to have proposed to shorten the 
term of military service, to take from the 
senators their exclusive right to act as civil 
jurymen, and to admit the Italian allies to 
the'Roman citizenship. Matters were now 
at a crbis. When the election for tribunes 
for the ensuing year came on, the aristo¬ 
cratic party, roused to fury, sought by all | 
means in their power to prevent the re- 


election of Gracchus. Finding this impos¬ 
sible, the senators, headed by Publius 
Scipio Nascia, attacked Gracchus and his 
friends in the senate-house: Gracchus was 
slain on the steps of the capitol as he en¬ 
deavored to escape, and three hundred of 
his supporters fell with him. His enemies 
barbarously refused to aIlo%v his body tf) 
receive decent burial, but flung it into the 
Tiber. 

Political assassinations rarely accomplish 
their object; it was so in this case. The 
people were horror-struck at the open mur¬ 
der of one of their tribunes. So bold an 
outrage had never been committed before 
by the nobles, and the people were more 
than ever determined that the work of the 
reformer should go on. The party in the 
senate favorable to the reforms now came 
into power in that body, and by order of 
the senate the work of redistributing the 
lands resumed. In n, o, 129 Heipio 
.^milianus, who had been one of the first to 
recognize the need of reform, and who was 
a sincere friend of the people, seeing that 
’ the lack of moderation on the part of the 
agrarian commission was really defeating 
the object of the law, and stirring up fresh 
discontents, proposed and carried a meas¬ 
ure which removed the distribution from 
the hands of the commission, and intrusted it 
to the consuls. He paid with his life for 
his effort to control the reform. He was 
found murdered in his bed on the morning 
of the day he had appointed for an oration 
before the senate respecting the rights of 
the Latins in the matter of the distribution 
of the lands. The murder was undoubtedly 
an act of the Gracchan party, and a most 
ill-advised one, as he was more their friend 
than their foe. The popular party opposed 
an investigation of the crime, and the aris¬ 
tocracy feeling that they had lost an oppo¬ 
nent rather than a friend, W'ere not unwilling 
that the matter should sleep. The loss to 
Rome was great. In Seipio iEmilianus 
perished “ the first statesman and first gen¬ 
eral of his age/" and one of the purest and 
most disinterested public men the republic 
ever produced. The senate, sustained by 
the general indignation of the more mod¬ 
erate citizens at the murder of Seipio, now 
suspended the operation of the disputed law. 
This did not amount to much of a gain, 
ho^vever, as the lands wrere nearly all dis¬ 
tributed. 

A new trouble was now created by the 
claims of the Latins and Italians to the 
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franchise. These claims were advocated by 
some of the popular leaders, who believed 
that such an accession to the tribes would 
enable them more effectually to control the 
senate. The claims were presented to the 
senate in the form of a law to which its as- 
seut was asked by Q. Fabius Flaccus, the 
consul^ in B, c, 125, By sending hira on a 
foreign mission the senate contrived to avoid 
the necessity of acting upon the measure. 
The town of FregellEe vented its disappoint¬ 
ment in an open revolt. The outbreak was 
quelled, the walls of the city were destroyed, 
and it was deprived of all its privileges aud 
reduced to the rank of a village. This se¬ 
vere pQnishment frigliteued the other Latin 
and Italian towns into submission. 

In the meantime Caius Gracchus, the 
younger brother of the murdered Tiberius, 
appeared in Rome, He had been detained 
in Sardinia as quaestor by the government, 
but had been recalled on the charge of being 
one of the instigators of the revolt of Fre- 
gelhe. He was triumphantly acquitted of 
this charge, and was joyfully greeted by the 
popular party, who made him their tribune 
by an unusually large vote. For the first 
time in many years the commons had a great 
man for a leader, Caius was in every re* 
Hpect the superior of his bi'other, and his 
measures, while more revolutionary and 
varied than those of Tiberius, were at the 
Siime time more statesmaulike, and better 
calculated to remedy the evils they attacked. 
His chief objects were to relieve the poorer 
classes, and to humble the senate, to benefit 
his friends aud avenge himself on bis ene¬ 
mies, His measures maybe thus stated: 
1, A renewal of the agrarian law of Ti¬ 
berius Gracchus, with certain modifications. 
Caius diminished the size of the allotment, 
and provhled that the landholders should 
be regarded as the owners of the lauds on 
conditum of paying an annual quit-rent to 
the state. He required that good character 
should be an indispensable condition to 
holding lands, 2. The state was required 
to sell corn to each citizen who should apply 
for it, at half the usual price. This was a 
most dangerous measure, but may have been 
justified by the urgent necessity of reliev¬ 
ing the prevailing suffering, 3. The raini- 
mum age of enlisted men was fixed at sev- 
enteen years, and the state was required to 
provide the soldieFs equipment which had 
formerly been deducted from his pay. 4, 
The equites or knights were assigned the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing juries. By 


this measure the knights were elevated into 
a distinct order, 5. The senate waa re¬ 
quired to determine the consular provinces, 
and leave it to the consuls to decide among 
themselves, by agreement or by lot, which 
province each should administer, 6, The 
assessment of taxes for the new province of 
Asia was confided to the Roman censors. 
7. The management of the public roads of 
the Italian peninsula was confided to the 
tribunes of the people, 8, The planting ot 
tolonies at Capua, Tarentum, and elsewhere 
in Italy, at Carthage and in Gaul, 

By the last measure Caius sought to afi 
ford an outlet to the overcrowded popula¬ 
tion of Rome, A colony of 6,000 persons 
was sent to Carthage to build a city on the 
deserted site of the Punic metropolis; and 
another colony was sent to Aquse Sextiie 
(the modern Aix) in southern Gaul. Thus 
Caius may be said to have given new life to 
the colonial system of Rome, as he was cer¬ 
tainly the originator of its extension into 
the provinces. 

His second measure, while it may have 
been justified by the existing distress, was 
not productive of such happy results. Tlie 
law limited the distribution of grain to resi¬ 
dents of the city. An extensive series of 
storehouses, called the “Semprouiau Grana¬ 
ries/^ was erected to meet the dematid whicli 
set in. The law also caused the flocking to 
Rome of all the poor and incapable people 
from the surrounding country, who became 
residents of the city, Caius had designeil 
this in order that he might thus increase the 
number of his friends, and be able to con¬ 
trol the elections. He was successful, but 
the measure had a more far-reacliing con¬ 
sequence. It filled Rome wdtli a lazy, halt- 
feci, aud troublesome mob, which for cen¬ 
turies proved a real danger to the city. 

By giving the censors the right to tax the 
province of Asia, it was made necessary to 
farm out the revenues of tliat province to a 
new class which now arose to supply the 
need for it. The priviiege of collecting the 
taxes was sold to the highest bidder. The 
class thus charged with this collection be¬ 
came unpleasantly conspicuous in the future 
history of Rome under the name of '‘Pub¬ 
licans."^ 

Caius desired to extend the Roman eith 
zeiiship to all free Italians, and would have 
done so had he dared, but the mere proposal 
of it was fatal to his influence. Both the 
aristocracy and the commons were unwill¬ 
ing to grant this extension of the franchise. 
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and the latter, alarmed by the proposal, 
gave heed to the tales with which the furnier 
endeavored to poison their minds against 
Cains. Liviaa Drusus, the colleague of 
Caius, was encouraged by the senate 

? )lant him in the favor of the fickle 
ace, by proposing still more popular meas¬ 
ures, which, however, were never meant to 
be adopted. He proposed that the land¬ 
holders should 
be released from 
the quit-rent 
imposed upon 
them by Caius, 
and that there 
should be estab- 
iished twelve 
Italian colonies, 
each of 3,000 
eolonista, for 
the planting of 
which the peo¬ 
ple might nomi¬ 
nate suitable 
men. The peo¬ 
ple ratified these 
laws as readily 
!ts they had done 
iliose of Caius, 

:;nd when he of- 
Ihred himself as 
a candidate for 
the tribunate in 
B. c. 121, de¬ 
feated him. 

In the month 
of December, B. 

0. 121, Caius 
ceased to be 
tribune by the 
expiration of his 
term of oflS.ee. 

The new consuls 
were bitterly op¬ 
posed to him, 
and the aristoc¬ 
racy were de¬ 
termined to get 
rid of him as speedily and as summarily as 
they had disposed of his brother. They 
began by attacking his establishment of 
the colony of Junonia on tlie site of 
Carthage, the most unpopular, hut still 
the wisest of his measures. It was now 
asserted that the Afiican hyenas had 
dug up the newly planted hoiindarj stones 
of the colony. The augurs, when consulted, 
declare<l that such signs ought to constitute a 


solemn warning against seeking to build a 
city or a site accursed by the gods. The 
seuate, following out the programme, for¬ 
bade the establishment of the Junonian 
colony. In the assembly convoked for the 
purpose of confirming this law, Caius Grac¬ 
chus endeavored to secure its defeat- In 
the intense excitement which prevailed, an 
attendant of the priests was slain while the 


auguries were being taken. This brought 
mattei^ to a crisis. The next day the arts* 
t(jcraticparty occupied the forum aud senate 
liouse, armed, and the capitol was filled with 
the Cretan mercenaries of the army. Caius 
and his followers, finding a eonfilct inev¬ 
itable, though he had earnestly endeavored 
to give no occasion for it, retired to the 
A VCD tine, the old stronghold of the plebs. 
By threats and promises the consul inauced 
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the commons to desert their leader, and of¬ 
fered a reward for his head. When the 
ranks on the Aventine had been thinned 
sofficiently, the nobles and the Cretans^ as¬ 
sisted by the slaves, stormed the mount, and, 
put to death all whom they found there, 
about 250 persons of humble rank. Caius 
‘vras pursued, overtaken and slain, as was 
also his former colleagucj Marcus Flaccus. 
The aristocrats then wreaked their ven¬ 
geance upon the adherents of Caius by caus¬ 
ing 3,000 of them to be strangled in prison 
by order of the senate. The memory of 
the Gracchi was officially proscribed. Cor¬ 
nelia, tlieir mother, was forbidden to wear 
raourning for Caius. The people paid 
little heed to the mandates of the govern- 
^nent, however, and cherished tlie memory 
of the brothers, espe¬ 
cially that of Caius, and 
in spite of the precau¬ 
tions of the police, paid 
almost religious hon¬ 
ors to the spots conse- 
Icrated by their life 
S blood. 

Nor were the Grac¬ 
chi without their aven 
gers. The corruption 
of the aristocracy in¬ 
creased every day, and 
, became so apparen t 
that they began to lose 
tlie power they had 
gotten 60 iniquitously. 
The commons, perceiv¬ 
ing what success had 
attended the use of violence and armed tu¬ 
mult in the hands of the anstocrats, soon be¬ 
gan to turn these weapons against them, and 
ere lung found leaders w'ho more than im¬ 
proved upon the lessons of their aristocratic 
teachers. As far as the corruption was con¬ 
cerned, however, both classes were at fault. 
If foreign princes bought their crowns fi*om 
the nobles, the latter bought their offices 
from the people. 

Tins state of affairs was made painfully 
prominent by the Jugurthine war, which 
began in b* C. 111. Massiuissa, the Nuniid- 
ian king, who had been the ally of the Ro¬ 
mans in the seconfl Punic war, had been 
rewarded for his services by the gift of the 
major part of the territories of Carthage. 
His son Micipsa, caring little for power, 
had placed the control of his kingdom in 
the hands of lus nephew Jugurtha, whom 
he raised to a fooling of equality with his 
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own sons Adherbal and Hiempsal. At his 
death he divided the civil and military 
offices between the three princes. Neither 
was satisfied with the will. The two sons 
of the old king disputed Jugurtha's right 
to any share in the government, while the 
latter boldly claimed it all. During the 
quarrel, Hiempsal was assassinated, and a 
civil w'ar ensued between Jugurtha and Ad¬ 
herbal, in which the latter was beaten by 
his eousiQ, who was a brilliant and compe¬ 
tent leader, and a master of intrigue, hav¬ 
ing learned the latter art and his trade as a 
soldier in the Roman service. Adherbal 
escaped to Rome, and appealed to the senate 
to reinstate lum in his au thority. Jugurtha, 
knowing that every senator had his price, 
sent his envoys to Rome and supplied them 
with funds, which they used so well that the 
senate not only refused the demand of Ad¬ 
herbal to be put in the place of Jugurtha, 
but blamed him for the murder of his 
brother. A division of the Numidian king¬ 
dom was made by Roman commissioners. 
Jugurtha was given the better part, com¬ 
prising the region afterwards called Mau¬ 
ritania ; Adherbal received Cirta, the capital 
and a sandy tract stretching into the eastern 
desert Jugurtha, dissatisfied with this ar¬ 
rangement, made war upon his cousin, took 
his territory from him, put him to death, 
and massacred the inhabitants of Cirta, 
many of whom were Italiaus. War was at 
once declared by Rome, and an army was 
sent into Numidia, which won so many suc¬ 
cesses that Jugurtha found it expedient to 
make peace. His gold was Ills great argu¬ 
ment, and it was used liberally. He was 
obliged to surrender uneoDditioimlly, but his 
kingdom was restored to him on payment 
of a slight fine. The popular indignation 
obliged the Roman government to iuvesti^. 
gate the manner in which the peace bitid 
been obtained, and Jugurtha was summoned 
to Rome to aosw^er concerning it./ He 
obeyed. His cousin Massiva took jjidvan- 
tage of his presence to advance his eli^^hn to 
the crown, Jugurtha caused him to^be as¬ 
sassinated in Rome, and assisted Lhe MJinrr . 
derer to escape. The senate, enraged at this 
insultj cancelled the peace, and dismissed 
Jugurtha at once. He quitted Rome with 
the sarcastic but true remark, “If I had 
gold enough, I would buy the city itselfi"' 
The war went on. Jugurtha^s gold now 
demoralized the army as it had done thg,- 
government, and the" Roman gSuff Jilade a 
feted themselves to be defeated 
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peace, by the terms of which Numidja was 
evacuated. Rome refused to acknowledge 
the treaty, and banished the defeated gen¬ 
erals, The native tribes of Africa, believ¬ 
ing that in Jugurtha they had found a 
deliverer from the dominion of Rome, ral¬ 
lied to bis standard in strong force, 

Rome was now in earnest, however, A 
brave, able, and determined general, Quintus 
MetelJus, was given the command of the 
army in Africa, and among the lieutenants 
assigned him was Caius Marius, a farmer^s 
son, who had risen by his gallantry and 
talents from the ranks, Marius w^as a 
favorite with the troops, to whom he en¬ 
deared himself by sharing their hardships 
and dangers. Metellus found an able 
adversary in Jugurtha, and the w'ar dragged 
along so slowly that the Roman people 
began to suspect, most unjustly, that he 
also had been bought by the Niimidian 
king. Marius, whose ambition now began 
to show itself, returned home in B. c, 107, 
and availed himself of this suspicion against 
Metellus to secure his own election to the 
consulship. The people also decreed that 
he should be commander of the AfVican 
aimy. Marius, however, did not make 
much greater head against Jugurtha than 
Metellus, The war went on, and was only 
brought to a close by the arts of Sulla, who 
in B, c. 105 pei^suaded the Mauritanian 
KingBocchns, the father-in-law of Jugurtha, 
to surrender the Numidian king to the 
Romans. Boccbus accepted the offer, and 
lured Jugurtha into an ambush, where he 
was captured by Sulla and delivered to 
Marius. The captive king was taken to 
Rome, where he was made, with hia two 
song, to adorn the triumph of Marius, He 
wp then thrown into a dungeon, where he 
died in a few days from cold and hunger, 
Marins was regarded by the people as 
thej^onqueror of Jugurtha, and in spite of 
the prohibition of the laiv was re-elected 
consul in b. c. 104, and held that office for 
five consecutive years. 

A great danger threatened Rome before 
the close of the Jugurthiiie war. The 
savage tribes of the north of Europe—the 
Cimbri and Teutones, tribes partly Celtic 
and partly German—^moved down from the 
region beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
and overran the district between those 
rivers and the Alps. As early as b. a 113 
a horde of the Cimhii passed the Alps, 
entered Istria.and defeated PapiriusCarho, 
the consul. In b, c. 109 the Cimbri ap-: 


peared on the borders of southern Gaul, 
and demanded that lands should be assigned 
them. The Consul Silanus answered by 
attacking them, but he suffered a terrible 
defeat and lost his camp. They did not 
follow lip their victory, but applied them¬ 
selves to the task of reducing the neighbor¬ 
ing tribes. Three Roman armies were sent 
against them, one in b. a 107 and two in 
B. c. 105, but all three were defeated with 
heavy losg In the last of these battles the 
Roman army, 80,000 strong, was defeated 
on. the Rhone near the modern town of 
Orange, and Italy seemed at the mercy of 
the barbarians, who had but the Alps be¬ 
tween them and the Roman territory. 
They turned aside into Spain, however, but 
were driven back across the Pyrenees by 
the Celtiberians, b. c. 104, Returning into 
Gaul, they spread rapidly over the western 
part of that region towards the Seine. 
They were joined in b. c, 103 by the Teu¬ 
tones, a kindred tribe from the region of the 
Baltic, and the Helvitii from the Swiss 
Alps. The combined tribes now arranged 
agystematic invasion of Italy. The Teu¬ 
tones undertook to invade Italy by way of 
Provence and the western passes of the 
Alps, while the Cimbri entered Switzerland 
and sought the eastern passes, with which 
they were acquainted. 

Marius in the meantime had been sent to 
southern Gaul with a large army, and \vas 
accompanied by Sulla as his legate. It 
was all important to beat the two invading 
columns in detail and prevent their junc¬ 
tion. For this purpose Marius threw his 
army upon the advancing host of the Ten- 
tones near the modern town of Aix, and 
gained a great victory over the savages in 
the summer of B, c. 102, The Teutones 
were utterly destroyed as a nation; 150,000 
men and a large number of women were 
slain, and 90,000 were made prisoners aud 
sold into slavery. Gaul was thus entirely 
freed from the enemy. 

The Cimbri crossed the Alps by the 
Brenner Pass, and advanced into the valley 
of the Po. The Consul Catulus endeavored 
to drive them back, but was routed. The 
Cimbri were so well pleased with the rich 
country around them that, instead of follow¬ 
ing up their advantage, they went into 
winter quarters. This delay gave Marius 
lime to march from Gaul to tlie aid of his 
colleague, whom he joined in tlie spring of 
B, c. 101, Upon the resumption of their 
advance by the Cimbri, in the summer of 
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that year, they were met by the combined 
armies of Marius and Cafculus, and were 
defeated as decisively as their brethren had 
been by the former in Gauh Their slain 
amounted to 140,000, and the remainder of 
the nation, 60,000 in number, were made 
prisoners and sold as slaves, Itiily was 
safe, “The human avalanche which for 
thirteen years had alarmed the nations 
from the Danube to the Ebro, from the 
Seine to the Po, rested beneath the sod or 
toiled under the yoke of slavery/' 

Marius was honored with a magnificent 
triumph, in which he was hailed as the de¬ 
liverer of Rome in the moat flattering terms. 
He was chosen consul for the sixth cousecu- 
tive time iu defiance of the constitntiou. 
Had he been a statesman as well as a great 
general he might have accomplished then 
what Julius Cassar did in the next century, 
and have made himself monarch of the 
Romans, His ambition was equal to the 
attempt, but liis judgment and firmness 
were not. Indeed he does not seem to have 
understood exactly what position he wanted, 
or how to attain it. He chose as his most 
intimate friends and counsellors two worth¬ 
less demagogues, Glaucia and Saturnius, 
who were encouraged by his countenance 
to attempt the passage of laws which were 
utterly distasteful to all the better class of 
Romans, Metellus opposed these measures 
and was driveu into exile, Marius lent 
himself to the persecution of his old general, 
and thus drew upon himself the enmity of 
the senate and its adherents. The meas¬ 
ures of the tribune Satumius liad already 
produced severe riots in the city. When 
the consular election came on the trouble 
increased. IMammius, the government can¬ 
didate fur the consulate, was beaten to 
death by the partisans of Glaucia and 
Satumius, who were then declared public 
enemies by the ^nate. They seized the 
capitol; hut Marius, being afraid to risk 
his popularity by defending them further, 
joined the senate agaiust them. Trusting' 
to his protectiou, they surreudered, and 
were confined by him in the Curia Hostilia. 
While he was endeavoring to secure them 
a regular trial, they were attacked by the 
partisans of the senate and slain, b* c, 
100 , 

Ill B, 0,102 a second servile war broke 
out in Sicily, The slaves, driven to despair 
by the cruelty with which they were treated, 
took arms against their masters, whom they 
outnumbered. With the aid of the repub¬ 


lic they were cnisbed after struggle of 
three years, B, c, 99, \ 

The fait of Satumius was remv the fail¬ 
ure of Marius to overturn the gWemmeut, 

A great general, but a poor stajsman, he 
had used the wrong instrumentsfo accom¬ 
plish his ends, and had succee^ ouly m 
rendering himself unpopulailv Quintus 
Metellus was recalled from baiiisliWi^t, and 
Marius, unwilling to w'itness the ^ 

of his rival, went on a journey to the East, 
ostensibly for the purpose of fulfilling a vow 
there. On his return he found himself 
deserted by the friends w'ho had fawned 
upon him in his prosperity. Yet, having 
tasted the eweets of power, he deter¬ 
mined to become master of Rome. An 
oracle had promised him seven consulships, 
and he endeavored to profit by his experi¬ 
ence and decide upon a surer plan of achiev¬ 
ing his destiny. 

In the meantime another reformer arose 
to trouble Rome. He was M. Uvius 
Drusus, the eQu of him who had opposed 
Caius Gracchu^ He was a man ot good 
intentions but oP^unall ability, and he un¬ 
dertook to remedy tlVp evils from which the 
state was suffering by rebs^^clling the Sena¬ 
tor! an with the Equestrian Cid^der at Rome, 
and doing justice to the 
posed, therefore, to deprive the equites or 
knights of the judicial power which they 
bad abused, aud restore it to the senate, 
and to admit all the Italians to the fran¬ 
chise, He succeeded iu procuring the pas¬ 
sage of a law which divided the right to 
furnish “judices^" between the knights and fl 
the senate, but his bill to admit Italhius to 1 
the fi’anchise ^yas stubbornly resisted, and 
the reformer himself was assassinated at his j 
own door. The aristocrats had had recourse 
to their usual mode of warfare, but this 
time their blow was struck at one of their 
own order, b. c. 91. 

The murder of Drusus was the signal for 
the civil war he h§id striven to avert. With 
him perished the last hope of the Italians 
that Rome would amicably settle their just 
claims. There w'as nothing left but to j 

mit or rebel. They chose the lattei- alter- 1 
native, and eight nations—the Jlami, Mar- 
rucini, Peligni, Vestini, Picentini/cjamnites, 
Apuli, and Lucani—took up arms, entered 
into a close alliance, formed a fedeml re- \ 
imblic, which they named “Italia/* £ind 
chose Corfinium, iu the Pelignlan Apen¬ 
nines, as their capital. Thus began the 
“Social War.^^ They chose Porapsedkis 

I 
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and Papius to be consuls* For a while it 
seemed as though the allies would be soc- 
ceasfoh and that Rome would be reduced to 
a petty state* Lucius Csesar, one of the 
consuls, Paperna, his legatejaud Postiimias, 
the prjetorj were defeated; Campania ^vas 
overrun by the allies; and Csepio, the con¬ 
sul, was defeated and his army destroyed in 
that region within a few months, l^egotia- 
tious were then opened with the people of 
northern Italy, and it seemed that the whole 
peninsula would be draw^n into the revolt. 

Rome met the danger with an adroit 
concision, as her armies were unable to 
crush the revolt. A measure known as the 
Julian Lai?” was adopted, conferring the 
Roman citizenship on all the Italians who 
had taken no part in the war, and on all 
who should withdraw from it. The measure 
was perfectly successful. It prevented fur¬ 
ther accessions to the ranks of the allies, 
and raised up a powerful peace party among 
them which clamored for an acceptance of 
the reconciliation offered by the Julian 
Law.’^ One by one the allies dropped away 
from the confederacy, and as it grew ?veaker 
the Romans began to be successful again. 
Sulla and the elder Pompey recovered 
Campania, and the capital of the allies was 
captured. At last ouly Samoium and Lu- 
caoia remained in arms, and Rome once 
more tried the policy of concession. By 
granting ail that the allies had ever claimed, 
these two nations were won over, and the 
** Social War^' came to an end, b. c. 88, 

During this struggle Manns had served 
as legate to the Consul Rutilius in the first 
year, which was so full of disaster to Rome, 
and his slow aocl cautious policy had added 
nothing to his credit. The honors had been 
carried ofiT by Sulla, who in the campaigns 
of B, a 89 and 88 bad shown himself an 
able leader. Consequently, w^hen the in¬ 
vasion of Asia Minor by Mithridatea of 
Pontus demanded that a vigorous and com¬ 
petent general should be sent against him, 
^□lla, who was now consul, Avas assigned 
the command- The old friendship which 
once existed between Marius and Sulla had 
long ago given place to mutual jealousy. 
Marius bitterly resented the appointment 
of SuHa to his new command, and now set 
to work to neutralise the action of the 
senate* The government, with its usual 
bad faith, was endeavoring to render abor¬ 
tive the concession of citizenship to the 
Italians by confining them, in spite of their 
vast numbers, to eight tribes* ilarius now 


induced Publius Sulpicius Rufus, the tri¬ 
bune, to propose a law requiring the dis¬ 
tribution of the new citizens among all tlie 
tribes* This arrangement would enable 
them to outnumber the old citizens, and 
they would naturally support Slarius as 
their champion* The consuls endeavored 
to defeat the measure, but Marius and 
Rufus held the forum with an armed force 
and compelled the passage of the law. The 
vote conferring the command of the army 
on Sulla was reversed, and Marius was 
elected in his place, b. c. 88, The issue 
was thus sharply joined between the rivals* 

Sulla was not the man to submit tamely 
to this outrage, and lie bad the advantage 
of being able to appear as the champion of 
the law. He appealed to his troops to sus¬ 
tain him, and at their head marched upon 
Rome* Marius had not expected such 
boldness from his rival, and Avaa unprepared 
to meet it* Sulla became master of Rome, 
silencing opposition by threatening to burn 
the city over the heads of the people if re¬ 
sistance were offered* Marius was defeated 
and obliged to fly for his life* He passed 
through a series of romantic and stirring 
adventures, and at last reached Africa^ an 
almost deserted fugitive. 

Sulla, noAV master of Rome, put Rufus to 
death, repealed hb laws, and put in force 
various measures calculated to strengthen 
the nobility* He was obliged to quit Rome 
soon afterwards to take command of the 
army in the east. His departure was in¬ 
stantly folloAved by a civil war. The peo¬ 
ple elected Cinna consul, and he endeavored 
to restore the laws of Rufus and to recall 
Marius. The aristocratic party flew to 
arras, and Cinna was driven from the city. 
He appealed to the array, and having won 
the support of the troops itnd of the great 
mass of Italians, invited Marius to return 
from Africa, and marched upon Rome, 
captured the city, and began the execution 
of a policy of vengeance, b. c. 87. Marius, 
returning to the city, Avas associated A?ith 
Cinna in the consulship. The friends of 
Sulla were butchered* As Marius AA^alked 
through the streets, attended by liis guards, 
they cut down all Avhom he did not salute; 
and lists of those whom it was desirable to 
remove Avere made out every day, and 
given to assassins Avho had orders to de¬ 
spatch the persons named in the lists. The 
bouses of the victims were plundered and 
their families given up to dishonor. Such 
a reign of terror had never been known in 
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Rome; and Marius wreaked his vengeance 
upon the nobility to his heart's content- 
In contempt for the law, he and Cinna 
declared themselves consuls for the 
year B. C, 86^ without submitting to the 
usual form of election. Marius, deeply 
superstitious at heart, had now fulfilled the 
prediction of the oracle ; and had entered 
upon his seventh consulship. He did not 
live to enjoy it long, however, but died 
eighteen days later, at the age of seventy- 
one, hurried to his end by his tardy re¬ 
morse for his outrages upon his country. 
He left behind him his band of assassins, 
who, even after his death, attempted to con¬ 
tinue their bloody work. Sertorius called 
them together under pretence of giving 
them their pay, and, having surrounded 
them with his troops, cut them down to a 
man. More than four thousand are said to 
have been slain. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE HEATH OP MARIUS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP THE EMPIRE, 

Cinna in Power at Rome—Threats of SuHa—The 
First Mithridatio War—Return af Sulla—The 
Second Civil War—Triumph of Sulla—Captures 
Rome—Dictatorship of Sulla—The Pro$crmtion— 
Measures of Sulla—His Retirement and Death- 
Revolt of Sertorius in Spain—His Murder—Pom- 
pey Puts Down the Revolt—GlatliatoHal War- 
Spar mens—Craj9s us and Pompey Consuls—They 
Change their Politics—Their Reform Measures— 
Cicero—Pompey Subtluea the Cilkian Pirates— 
Pomney Sent into Asia—He Conquers Mithridates 
and Tigran es and Adds Syria and Pont us to the 
Roman Dominions—Returns to Rome—Cataline'a 
Conspiracy—Pompey Distrusted by the Senate— 
His Moderation—Is Driven into Hostility to the 
Senate—Julius Ctesar—His Career and Services— 
Character of Ceesar-The First Trium virate—Ban- 
ishnieut of Cicero—Cato Sent to Cyprus—Con 
quest of Gaul by Qesar—Invades Germany—The 
War with Parthia—Defeat and Death of Crassns 
—Quarrel of Cfcsar and Pompey—The Senate 
Sides with Pomp^'—Ciesar Driven into Hostile 
Measures by the Senate—His Position—^Appeals 
to his Troths to Aid him -Crosses the Rubieou— 
Pompey's Troops Desert to Csesar—Pompey Be 
tires into Greece—Ciesar Master cjf Ija,ly—His 
Moderation—Establishes his Authority in Italy— 
Subdues Spain—Follows Pompey to Greece—Bat 
tie of Pharsalia—Fliglit of Pompey—^ITe Reaches 
Egypt—His Murder—Csesar in Egypt—^Estab- 
llslies hia Authority in that Country, Asia Minor, 
and Africa—Returns tri Home—Is Made Dictator 
for Life—Great Designs of Csesar—What he Ac¬ 
complished—Con spiraev Against him—His Mur¬ 
der—Its EiThct upon Rome—Mark Antony Se¬ 
cures the Power—Arrival of Octavius Cssar— 
Claims his Inheritance—Antony Repairs to Gaul 
—Rapid Rise of Octavius to Power—Forms with 
Antony and Lepidus the Second Triumvirate— 
Battles of Phillippi—Division of the Roman Do^ 
minions Between the Triumvirs—Oetavinn Tri 



nmnhs Over Lepidus and Secures the 

Ru^ of Borne—Antonyms Failure in the East Hia 

Debaueherr—Octavian Makes upon him— 

Battle of Ictium—Flight of 

patra—Ootavian Conquers fceypt—Death of An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra—E^ypt Made a ' 

ince—Return of Octavjan to Rome—He 
lishes the Roman Empire on the Ruins of the 

Republic, 

HE death of Marius'left Clnua sole 
consul. He held that position un¬ 
til B, c. 84, nominating himself, 
and associating with hiro whomso¬ 
ever he saw fit Yet he did 
nothing, and his government ac¬ 
complished nothing. Sulla was outlawed, 
and a successor appointed in his place. 
At length a letter was received from Sulla, 
aimouneing the successful close of the war 
against Mithridates, and his speedy return 
to Italy, He stated that while he would 
protect the iie%v citizens in their rights, he 
intended to secure the punishment of the 
authors of the revolution. Cinna was 
frightened out of his inaction by this letter, 
and undertook to march against Sulla, but 
his troops mutinied and murdered him at 
Ancona. The Consul Garbo, the colleague 
of Cinna, now abandoned the attempt to 
cross the Adriatic into Greece, and pre¬ 
pared to meet Sulla on his arrival in Italy. 

During all these years the war against 
Mithridates had been successfully waged by 
Sulla, and the brilliant efforts of the 
Pontic monarch to stay the march of 
Roman conquest iu the East had been de¬ 
feated. The events of this war have been 
related in the history of Pontus, and may 
be passed over here. 

Suila regained Greece, Macedonia, and 
Asia Minor, compelled Mithridates to sue 
for peace and granted it upon the most 
humiliating terms. He had defrayed the 
cost of the war mainly from his private re¬ 
sources, and had deferred the settlement of 
his personal quarrel until after the defeat 
of the foreign enemy. He now returned 
to redress his own grievances with the pres¬ 
tige of his great victories, with a vast sum 
of money taken from the enemy, and at the 
head of an army enthusiastically devoted 
to him. He was unquestionably the fiist 
of living generals, and his troops were, ac¬ 
customed to victory. Still, while confident 
of success, he did not underrate h!s eiieiny. 
He knew the Marian faction to befonnida' 
ble, and while he despised the Roman mob, 
he justly appreciated the power of the 
Italians, who constituted the chief strength 
of the party opposed to him. By his de- 
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claration that he intended to respect the 
rights of the new Italian citizens he suc¬ 
ceeded in securing their neutrality at the 
opening of the struggle* 

Sulla landed at Brundusium with 40,000 
men in B* c, 83, and was joined almost at 
once by Metellus Pius, Crassus, and Pom- 
pey. He defeated the army of Consul 
Norbanus near Capua, and won over the 
troops of Scipio to bis standard* Then, 
going into winter-quarters in central Italy, 
he devoted the winter to strengthening his 
cause* In the spring of b. c* 82, the 
Marian party put an army of 200,000 men 
in the field, commanded by the new con¬ 
suls, Carbo and Marius the younger, Carbo 
took position at Chisiiim, in Etruria, as 
that region was friendly to his party, 
Sulla turned upon his younger opponent, 
Marius, defeated him in the great battle 
of Ajigiportns, and forced him to retreat to 
Prseueste, where he left a force to blockade 
him* Then, marching through Home, 
which was undefended, he attacked Carbo 
in hie intrenched position, but failed to] 
carry it. Young Marius, in the meantime, 
succeeded in induciug the Lucanians and 
Samnites to espouse his cause. They sent 
a force to the assistance of the Marians, 
which being unable to reach Prseneste, 
joined Carbo, whose unskilful operations 
resulted in the repeated defeat of the army 
under him. The decisive battle was fought 
at the Colline Gate of Rome, The rem¬ 
nants of Garbo’s army, reinforced by the 
Italians under Telesiuus, attacked Rome 
with the deliberate intention of destroying 
it. After a desperate struggle they were 
routed by the troops of Sulla and Crassus. 
Four thousand prisoners were captured, 
and these were taken, by Sulla’s orders, to 
the Campus Martins and put to death. 

Sulla was now master of Rome, and the 
aristocratic faction was triumphant A 
bloody vengeance was taken upon their 
enemies. The leaders of the late war and 
every relative of Marius, as far as they 
could be found, were put to death. Lists 
of the “ proscribed ” were made out, and 
any friend of Sulla was permitted to add to 
them* As the wealth of the victim went to 
his accuser, avarice was frequently the 
cause of the accusation. It is said that 
3,000 persons perished at Rome, 12,000 at 
Frseneste, ^"and numbers not much smaller 
at other 'Italian cities which had favored 
the Marians/’ The cruelties of Marius 
were more than equalled. 


For three years Sulla remained master 
of the Roman state, first without any title, 
and then as dictator with unlimited power. 
He made a number of radical changes in 
the constitution, or more properly put in 
force a new constitution which was framed 
after his peculiar views and designed to 
strengthen his own order. Though his 
private character was notoriously bad, Sulla, 
recognized the true source of the troubles 
of the state in the utter corruption of the 
people. He therefore undertook the hope¬ 
less task of reforming his countrymen by a. 
series of severe enactments against crime 
and luxury, which were from the fii’st prac¬ 
tically disregarded. With respect to the 
government, he began by degrading the 
office of tribune of the plebs by stripping it 
of all its powers except that of protecting 
the persons of citizens against the other 
mag^trates, and disqualifying the tribunes 
for the consulship. The senate was given 
the exclusive right of initiating legislation , 
and was once more placed in possession of 
the sole judicial power. The practice of 
electing any one to the office of pontiff or 
augur was abolished, and it was ordained 
that all candidates for the higher offices^ 
should be obliged to pass through the lower 
grades in regular succession and with fixed 
i n tervals of time between them, The senate 
was reorganized by the addition of 300 of 
Sulla's %varraest partisans. The tribes were 
“purified ” by the rejection of all Italians 
who had aided the Marian cause, and 10,000 
slaves were liberated and given tiie fran¬ 
chise. The confiscated lands of the Marians 
were distributed among the veterans of 
So 11 a, in many cases to the damage of the 
industry of the country. 

After having held the dictatorship for 
three years, Sulla, to the surprise of every 
one, resigned it, and retired to his country- 
seat at PuteoH, b. c. 79. He devoted the 
remainder of his life to recreation and the 
composition of his memoirs* He died the 
next year, and was honored with the grand¬ 
est funeral Italy had ever witnessed. Well 
might the senate mourn him j he had de¬ 
stroyed popular govermnent, and restored 
the rule of the nobility. 

But even the aristocratic party found his 
sweeping changes too ^reat for them. The 
abolition of the election of pontinp and 
augurs, and the law of succession m the 
offices of the state, placed an effectual check 
upon the ambition of the nobles, who coveted 
these honorable places, and objected to the 
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slow process by which they were now at- 
tamcd. In the yeiir of Snlia'a death, Lep- 
dus, the eousiil, endeavored to procure the 
abolition of his laws, but failed* The time 
lor the full reaetioii had oot yet arrived* 

The Marian factions in Sicily and Africa 
were crushed by Cneius Pcjrapey, during 
the life of Sulla* In b* a 77 Pompey was 
sent into Spain as proconsul, to put down 
the revolt of Sertorius* Sertorius was the 
ablest and the most n pright of the Marian 
leaders, and had been given the command 
in Spain by Cinna chiefly to get him out of 
the way* During the Sul Ian proscription, 
many of the fugitive Marians repaired to 
him, and took service under liim* Sulla's 
proconsul Annins drove him out of Spain, 
and ]je took refuge in Africa* At the in¬ 
vitation of the Lusitanians he returned in 
E, c* 81, at the head of a Libyan and Moor¬ 
ish force, and, defeating Sulla's forces on 
the Guadalquivir, made himself master of 
Spain* When Pompey arrived he had 
wrested ahiiost the entire peninsula from 
the Homans, Even Pompey found it im¬ 
possible to defeat him, and the Avar con- 
rinued for live years more* At length, in 
B, €* 72, Sertoruis was murdered by Per- 
perna* one of his officers, who assumed the 
command of his army* Pompey defeated 
the murderer in the first engagement which 
followed, and captured him* It bad been 
the design of Sertorius to restore the power 
of the Marians at Rome, and Perperna en¬ 
deavored to secure his life by betraying the 
plans of this party hi Eonn^; but Pompey 
put him to death. The war wa*ssoon ended, 
and Spain was brought once more under 
Roman rule* 

Before the close of the Spanish war, a 
most formidable insurrection of the Gladia¬ 
tors broke out in Capua, in b* c* 73, under 
the leadership of Spartacus, a Thracian 
chief He was joined by a large number 
of slaves and outlaws, and his force whs in¬ 
creased to 100,000 men* He defeated four 
armies sent against him, and for two years 
ravaged Italy, and even threatened Rome 
itself In E. c* 71 the Preetor Crassus was 
given the command of the army operating 
against him, and in six months brought the 
war to a successfid close* The last remnant 
was beaten by Pompey, who came up with 
it on his return from Spain* The prisoners 
taken by Crassua, to the number of 6,000, 
Averc crucified along the Appian Way, 

Returning to Rome, Crassiis and Pompey 
demanded the consulship as the reward of 


their services* The Sullsean constitution 
forbade their election, as they had not 
passed through the requisite grades; but 
their services were too eminent, and they 
were too powerful for their demand to be 
refused* Consequently the laws of Sulla 
were set aside, and on the 1st of January, 
B* c. 70, Crassus and Porn[)ey became con¬ 
suls for the year* Until now they had been 
among the most devoted followers of Bulla, 
but upon entering upon their office, they 
changed their politics* It may be that they 
Avere convinced that a constitution so x)urely 
oligarchical could not be maintained; and 
it seems very evident that they Avere con¬ 
vinced that their own interests demanded 
itB abrogation* They determined, therefore, 
to secure the support of the middle class, 
which Avould be very apt to bring with it 
that of the lower orders, and to crush the 
power of the aristocracy* Crassus, an emi¬ 
nently respectable man, and very rich, Avas 
easily led by his more dariug and gifted 
colleague to take the desired stand* The 
consuls then proceeded to inaugurate their 
reforms* The tribunes were given back 
their old ])ower3 of Avhich Sulla liad de¬ 
prived them, and the judicial power was 
again distributed in equal proportion be¬ 
tween the senate, the knights, and the tri¬ 
bunes of the treasury, a class of moneyed 
men Avho collected the revenues and paid 
the Avages of the troops* Tlie government 
Avas purified of its grosser corruptions, partly 
by prosecutions, and partly by a revival oV 
the office of censor, which Sulla had abol¬ 
ished. The senate aabs purged by the ex¬ 
pulsion of sixty-four of its membei-s. The 
senate and the nobility stubbornly resisted 
these measures, but were at length obliged 
to yield. 

The movement for reform in the gOA^eru- 
meiit won to the SLq>port of the consuls the 
first lawyer and greatest orator of Rome, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero* He came into 
prominence in the prosecution of Verres for 
the misgovernment of Sicily* By hts un¬ 
tiring energy and his superb eloquence the 
guilt of Verres was established, and the 
criminal was driven into exile* More than 
this, Cicero so thoroughly exposed the 
rottenness of tlm system of provincial gov* 
eminent that the senatorial party were left 
without defence, and were obliged to yield* 

At the end of his term of office, Pompey 
declined to accept the government of a 
province as was usual ivith the retiring com 
sills, but remained quietly at Rome, taking 
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no part in public afTairs, but awaiting the i 
course of events. He was soon called upon 
to render the state another service. Since 
the d^truction of the naval power of Car¬ 
thage, Egypt and Syria, the Cilician pirates 
had become the lords of the Mediterranean. 
They had their strongholds on the Cilician 
coast, from which tlieii* ships ravaged the 
shores of Italy, swept the Mediterraoean of 
merchantmen, phmdered the Italian ports, 
and even extended their depredations as. 
far inland as the Appian Way. Pompey 
was sent against them in b. o. 67, with un¬ 
usual powers. He was given supreme au¬ 
thority over all the coasts of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and for a distance of fifty miles inland. 
In three months he swept the pirates from 
the sea, broke up their strongholds, and by 
his merciful and politic treatment of them 
converted many of the outlaws into peace¬ 
able and useful settlers in the Italian towns. 

Returning from the war with the pirates, 
Pompey, on the motion of Manlius and 
Cicero, was intrusted \vith the command of 
the army in Asia, operating against Mith- 
ridates. He was placed in supreme con¬ 
trol of the entire east “ until he had brought 
the Mithridatic war to an end/’ He set 
out for his new command in b. c. 66, and 
in two years brought the war to a glorious 
conclusion, driving Mithridate^ into the 
regious beyond the Caucasus. He also 
compelled the Armenian King Tigranes to 
surrender Syria, of which he ina<^le himself 
master without a blow, and converted it 
into a Roman province* Proceeding south¬ 
ward, through Coele-Syria, he captured 
Jerusalem, and generously spared the Tem¬ 
ple and its treasures, but won the enmity 
of the Jews by entering the Holy of Holies. 
He then made war against the Idumscans, 
but did not continue the campaign, as the 
death of Mithrldates closed the war. Pompey 
then spent the remainder of the year in or¬ 
ganizing Eithynia and Pontus as Roman 
provinces, and settling the affairs of the 
neighboring nations. He allowed Pharna- 
ces, the son of Mithridates, to retain the 
Crimea, bestowed Cappadocia upon Ario- 
barzaues, increased the territories of Galatia, 
and made Hyrcanus King of Judma. Over 
all these countries the Roman supremacy 
was established. In b. c. 61 Pompey re¬ 
turned to Rome, and enjoyed one of the 
most splendid tiiuniphs the city had ever 
witnessed. 

Before his arrival, Rome had narrowly 
escaped a civil war* Lucius Sergius Cati- [ 
24 


lina, a man of noble birth, hut a broken- 
down profligate, drew to bimself a follow¬ 
ing of adventurers and disreputable persons, 
and organized a conspiracy for the over¬ 
throw of the government. He expected to 
be supported by all the disaffected Italians, 
and by the criminals, slaves, and gladiators, 
and counted on the tacit acquiescence of 
the Marian party. The conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered by the vigilance of Cicero, who was 
then consul, and he denounced Catiline so 
mercilessly before the senate that the con¬ 
spirator fled from the city into Etruria, 
where he rallied his followers. War fol¬ 
lowed* Catiline was defeated and slain in 
battle by the Proconsul Antonius, in b. c* 62, 
The letura of Pompey with the prestige 
of his great success, immediately after the 
suppression of Catiline’s revolt, greatly 
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alarmed the senate and the aristocratic 
party, who feared he would follow the ex¬ 
ample of Sulla; but he quieted their fears 
by disbanding his army as soon as he 
reached Italy, and proceeded to Rome ac¬ 
companied by only a few friends. His 
triumphal procession, which could not be 
refused him, occupied three days id passing 
through the city, though the army took no 
part in it* When he demanded a second 
consulship for himself, allotments of land 
for his veterans, and the confinnatiou of his 
acts while in command in the East, he was 
met with a blunt refusal from the senate. 
The aristocratic party had determined to 
punish him for his appointment to the com¬ 
mand in the East against their wishes; and 
with their usual short-sightedness they sim¬ 
ply drew ruin upon theniseivea. 
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A new power had arisen in Rome during 
the absence of Pompey in Asia. The con¬ 
trol of affairs had fallen into the hand? of 
three men, Cicero, Cato, and Cains Julius 
Csesar- Crassus was too insignificant and 
indolent to count for much; his only power 
lay in his wealth* Cicero was bold, daring* 
and the first orator in the world* Cato, a 


Cinna. Sulla had at the first recognized 
his abilities, and had been with difficulty 
persuaded to exempt him from the pro¬ 
scription* He granted his pardon with the 
prophetic remark: "That boy will eome 
day be the ruin of the aristocracy, for I see 
in him many Marii/^ Caesar was now up- 
! wards of tliirty years old, having been born 
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deseewdant of the old censor who had 
spurred Borne on to destroy Carthage, was 
a man of the same stern mould* He was 
the leader of the senatorial party. 

Csesctr was the acknowledged chief of the 
Marian party, and was regarded by the 

S le as their champion. He was the 
ew of Marius and the son-in-law of 


in B, c, 100* Since the age of seventeen he 
had identified himself with the popular 
party, and, more than his noble birtu, he 
prided himself on being the nephew of 
Marius by the marriage of his aunt Julia to 
that leader. He had seen his fi rst service 
iu the army at the siege of Mitylcne, and 
had won a civic crown for saving a citizen 
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Uetruriiiiig in Rome, he had distinguished 
himself by his speeches against Dolabella, 
’vvhaia he indicted for extorliou in Macedo¬ 
nia* He then repaired to Rhodes to study 
eloquence under Moto, the preceptor of 
Cicero. On his way he was captured by 
the Cil ician pirates. Redeemed by a heavy 
rarisom, he collected a few ships, attacked 
his captoi'S, made them prisoners, and cru¬ 
cified thera. About n* c. 74, hearing that 
lie had been chosen one of the j>ontlfiees, he 
repaired to Rotne, where he spent the next 
seven yeai-s, without taking any part in 
politics, but winning many friends by his 
engaging manners. lu B. C. 67, when 
Pompey sailed against the pirates, Caisar was 
made Qusestor. In the same year his aunt 
Julia, the widow of Marins, died. Cffisar 
pronounced a noble oration over her re¬ 
mains, and in her funeral procession carried 
the waxen image of Marius in defiance of 
the law. In b. c. 65 he was made Cunile 
iEdile, and increased his popularity by the 
inagoificence with which he celebrated the 
public games. As curator of the Appian 
way he rendered a more substantial service 
by repairing it at his own expense. Sulla 
had caused the removal of the Cimbrian 
trophies and the statues of Marius, and the 
republic possessed no memorial of the ser¬ 
vices of her greatest sohher. Csesar now 
ventured to restore them in a single night. 
The next morning the citizens flocked to 
behold them, and the old soldiers of Marius 
burst into tears of joy at the sight. As 
Qcesar had not actually violated the law, 
tlie senate was not able to prosecute him for 
Ills act, and from this inoraent the people 
idolized him as their chief. Honors now 
came to him rapidly. In b. C, 63 he be¬ 
came poutifex maximusj In 62, prjetor; 
and in 61 he obtained the governraent of 
Farther Spain. Here he displayed his 
great military genius by the conquest of 
Lusitania, and won the enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion of his troops. Though absent from 
Rome, CjesaFs influence did not wane, and 
he continued to direct the movements of his 
party. His Spanish government also fur¬ 
nished him with the means of paying a 
large part of Iiis debts. 

He was now thirty-nine years old, and 
the dawn of his great career had come. A 
model of manly beauty, he was conscious 
of his personal attractions, and was ac¬ 
cused of foppishness by his enemies. He 
had preserved through all his early dissipa- 
lions the perfect bodily ^ngor which served 


him so w^ell in after life, and he had now 
taken up habits of temperance. He was a 
master of fencing, riding and swimming, 
and his capacity for performing sudden and 
arduous j ourneys was remarka ble For the 
sake of gaining time be usually travelled by 
night. His mental vigor rivalled that of 
his body. His power of intuition was as¬ 
tonishing, and his memory was faultless; he 
never forgot anything. But what endeared 
him above ail to his friends was his warm, 
generous heart, which never turned against 
a friend, but was ever faithful tliroiigh good 
and evil fortune. Kor w^as this from cal¬ 
culation. Csesar loved his friends; no 
partisan of liis ever had cause to complain, 
of his coldness or ingratitude; and^ iheir 
feelings for him were evinced by their pas^ 
sionate outburst of grief at his death. He 
cherished the purest veneration for bis 
mother during her whole life, and he bore 
an honorable affection for his wives and his 
daughter Julia, which were not without 
their reward. 

Like all men of genius, Csesar was capa¬ 
ble of supreme anger, but he ruled his tem¬ 
per perfectly. He wns an eminently prac¬ 
tical man, and, discarding mere theories, 
rarely failed to seize upon the best and 
most suitable measure in the conduct of his ^ 
operations. He never sought to hasten* 
events, but waited with the calmness of 
genius the proper moment for tlie execution 
of his designs. "Whatever he undertook 
was marked by clearness of judgment, mi- 
’faltering firmness, and a perfect indepeiid- 
ence of action, which no iavorite or mis¬ 
tress could control. As a general he was 
quick in conception, rapid in execution, 
with unerring genius deteetbg the weak¬ 
ness of his enemy, and striking eveiy blow 
in its true place. He shared the dangep 
and hardships of his troops, and was their 
generous friend and comrade, as well as 
their inflexible coramautler. Ko wonder 
then that victory followed where Csesar 
led. 

Such a man was of necessity a great 
statesmaii. ** From Ids early youth Csesar 
was a statesman in the deepest sense of the 
term, and bis aim was the highest which 
man is allowed to propose to himself—the 
political, military, intellectual and moral 
regeneration of his own deeply decayed na¬ 
tion, and of the still more deeply decayed 
Hellenic nation, intimately akin to his 
own.*" His measures, while they seemed at 
times to affect the present only, looked far 
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into the future, and, though cut down at 
the very entrance upon his great mission, 
he lifted the world up out of its degrada¬ 
tion aud made it greater and nobler for lus 
haviuo' lived in it. Amid all the gloom 
which” enshrouds the history of this dim 
period, this great, grand figure stands out 
boldly, the most illustrious warrior, the 
most gifted statesman, the most perfect 
man of the ancient world. 

Jt was to this man that Pompcy turned 
for aid when denied by the senate the just 
price of his great services. CsBsar had for 
some time been seeking to detach him from 
the aristocratic party, and Porapey, sore 
from the injustice with which he was 
treated, accepted the offer. A private ar- 
range incut was effected between C^ar, 
Pompey and Crassus, known as the Trium¬ 
virate, which enabled them to control the 
course of affairs at Kome. The first result 

of this agree¬ 
ment was^ the 
election of Cse- 
sar to the con¬ 
sulate in B* C. 
59, He at 
once brought 
forward a law 
for dividing 
the rich pub¬ 
lic lands of 
Campania 
among the Ro¬ 
man poor aud 
POMPEY THE GREAT, veteraus ^ 

of Pompey, The senate resisted bitterly, 
but was forced to submit, and the lands 
were divided. Pompey's acts in Asia were 
ratified, and the knights were won over to 
the triumvirate by granting them more 
favorable terms in the farming of the 
revenues of Asia, The alliance between the 
leaders was strengthened by the marriage 
of Pompey to Julia, the daughter of Csesar. 
Caesar, whose wife, Cornelia, had been dead 
tor some years, married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of Piso. At the close of his term 
of office, Csesar, who had been more of a 
dictator than a simple consul, obtained for 
himself the government of the two Gauls 
and of Illyricuin for a term of five yeai's, 
with instructions to ^‘ protect the friends 
and allies of the Roman people/' He 
chose this position as it enabled him to 
build up a great military renown, to win 
the army more thoroughly to him, and to 
be at the same time near enough to Rome 


to be able to seize the advantages that 
might arise there. He was now forty years 
old. Previous to his departure Cicero was 
banished, and Cato was sent to deprive 
Egypt of Cyprus and to convert it into a 
Roman province, an actual exile since he 
was confessedly unsuited to the task. The 
senate was thus deprived of its leaders.^ 

A few days after the departure of Cicero 
from Rome,Caesar received news from Gaul 
which compelled him to set out in haste 
for his province. Geneva, the extreme 
outpost of transalpine Gaul, was threatened 
by a strong body of Helvitiaus, wbo were 
advancing upon it for the purpose of cross¬ 
ing the Rhone at that point, and seeking 
new settlements in western Gaul. In eight 
days Caesar reached Geneva. He secured 
the passage of the river by means of fortifi¬ 
cations, and compelled the Helvitii to pass 
into Gaul by a longer route over the Jura.. 
Then, following them across the Arar (or 
Saone) he inflicted a terrible defeat upon 
them at Bibract6 (Autun in Burgundy) 
and compelled the survivors to return to 
their own country. They had begun their 
movement 368,000 strong, men, women and 
children. Less than a third went hack. 

Immediately after this victor)" Ctesar was 
implored by the .2Edni and Gauls^ to help 
them against the Sequani, a Celtic tribe, 
dwelling north of the Helvitii, who had 
passed the Rhine and threatened to ovenuii 
all Gaul. They were led by their prince,. 
Ariovistus, a gigantic German, who was 
esteemed invincible, aud the men of the 
tribe themselves were all of such hugfe 
stature and so numerous, that the Roman 
army became panic-sti'icken at the mere 
prospect of engaging them. It required all 
Caesar’s genius to restore their confidence, 
and at length he shamed them into firm¬ 
ness by telling them that if they all de¬ 
serted him, he would make the fight with 
the Tenth Legion alone. A desperate 
battle ensued near Bale, in which the Ger¬ 
mans were defeated and driven across the 
Rhine. Ariovistus himself fled over the 
river in a boat. 

In B. c. 57 Caesar invaded the territory 
of the Belgae, north of the Seine, and 
a stubborn campaign conquered it. The 
next year he built a fleet and redu^d 
Brittany, which had given him considerame 
trouble; and in the same year chastised the 
maritime tribes. In three campaigns he 
had conquered the whole of Gaul, from the. 
Rhine and Mount Jura to the Atlantic, 
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Csesar spent his winters jit his head¬ 
quarters in Cisalpine Gaul, from wliich he 
could control the aifairs of his party in 
Italy, In the winter of b* c, 66 he recon¬ 
ciled Pompey and Crassus, who were on the 
point of taking up arms against each other. 
He succeeded in bringing about a set tie- 
men t of their quarrel at interviews held 
^vith them at Lucca and Eavenna, and ar¬ 
ranged a plan of future operations for the 
three. He advised them to seek the con¬ 
sulship the next year. At the expiration 
of their term of office, Pompey was to re¬ 
ceive the government of Spain, Crassus that 
of Asia, and the proconsular rule of Caesar 
over Gaul was to be continued for another pe¬ 
riod of five years. Csesar thus seemed to 
choose for himself the least advantageous po¬ 
sition, but in reality it was that which enabled 
him tc carry out the task to which he had 
devoted his life—the civilizing and harmo- 
iiizing of Europe. More than this, he de¬ 
sired to be near Eome, when the course of 
■events should compel him to take the de¬ 
cisive step. 

In B. c. 65 the Germans again crossed 
’tlie Bhiiie in considerable force. Cmsar 
•defeated them on the left bank of that 
river, and then threw a bridge over the 
stream near Coblenz, and crossing into 
Germany inflicted a severe punishment 
upon the tribes of that region. In the late 
autumn of the same year he undertook a 
reconnoitring expedition into Britain, and 
•obtained hostages from the tribes. The 
senate ordered a thanksgiving of twenty 
days for his victmies, in spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of Cato and the enemies of the great 
■soldier. In B, a 54 Csesar invaded Britain 
a second time, and conquered the southern 
part of England, He took hostages of the 
native tribes, imposed tribute upon them, 
but established no garrisons to hold the 
island. In the winter of this year a revolt 
broke out in Gaul, A strong Roman de¬ 
tachment was defeated, and another, under 
Quintus Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
was iu danger of a similar fate, Csesar at 
once marched to Cicero^s assistance, de¬ 
feated a Gallic force of 60,000 warriors, and 
restored order to the country. The Ger¬ 
mans having aided the Gallic revolt, he in¬ 
vaded their country again in the summer 
of B, c. 53 ; but the dread of his arras had 
now become so widespread that the Ger¬ 
mans fled to the hills without offering any 
resistance. In B. c. 52 all central Gaul 
rose against Ccesar, led by the clariug chief¬ 


tain Vircingetorix, King of the AvernL By 
a series of daring and brilliant movements, 
and several hard-fought battles, Csesar 
crushed out the rebellion and made its 
leader prisoner. By the year B. c. 50 he 
had succeeded by his wise and firm rule in 
bringing all of Gaul under Roman domin¬ 
ion and giving it something of a settled 
government 

In the meantime matters had hastened to. 
a crisis at Rome. Crassus, ambitious of 
military glory, set out for his eastern gov¬ 
ernment at the expiration of his consulship, 
and after plundering the Jewish and othef 
temples to procure the funds for his project, 
plunged into a reckless and unprovoked 
war with Parthia. He was quickly de¬ 
feated and was treacherously slain by the 
Parthians. The death of Crassus left Pom¬ 
pey the sole representative of the triumvirate 
at Rome. He had now become thoroughly 
jealous of Caesar, and no longer pretended 
any friendship for him. He had not de¬ 
parted for Spain, but had remained at 
Rome to advance his interests, governing 
h i s pr 0 vi n ee th rough h is 1 egates. He al 1 ied 
himself closely with the aristocratic party, 
and applied himself to the task of crushing 
and disgracing Csesar. His wife, Julia, the 
daughter of Cs^r, was dead, and there wiis 
no longer any tie existing between the 
rivals. A law was passed by the senate re¬ 
quiring Csesar to surrender hia proconsul- 
sliip, and return to Rome as a simple citi¬ 
zen, before standing for the consulate. To 
have done this would have been to place 
himself in the power of his enemies. Cato 
openly boasted that he would prosecute 
Csesar as soon as he laid down his com¬ 
mand, Not content with this, the enemies 
of Csesar proceeded to compel him to take 
some decisive step. On pretence of pro¬ 
viding troops for a war with Part hia, Pom¬ 
pey and Caesar were required to furnish 
each a legion to be sent to Asia. Pompey 
had some time previous loaned a legion to 
Caesar, and he now demanded its return for 
this service* By this shrewd trick he de¬ 
prived his rival of two legions, Caesar 
promptly dismissed the two legions, giving 
to each man the rewards that 'would have 
been his at the triumphal entry of the army 
into Rome. These tcoops were stationed at 
Capua within immediate reach of Pompey. 
Curio, a friend of Csesar, now proposed tliat 
both Csesar and Pompey should disband 
their armies, but the senate refused to 
upon the proposition* CiBsar wrote to the 
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senate, expressing his willingness to disband 
his forces if Pompey would do likewise; 
but the only result of this offer was a decree 
of the senate that Ceesar should uncondi¬ 
tionally disband his ai'niy by a fixed day, 
on pain of beijig deciared a public enemy, 
Slark Antony and Cassius, the tribunes, 
vetoed the measure, but their veto w'as set 
aside, and they fled the next day to Caesar’s 
camp at Kavenna. 

Csesar was left no alternative. His en¬ 
emies in their eagerness to destroy him had 
decided his course for him. Moreover, he 
knew that to submit would be to yield his 
country to incompetent men. Koma was a 
free government only in name, and was 
rotten to tlie core. The men who sought to 
brand Caesar as an outlaw were false to the 
spirit of their laws, and sought only their 
selfish interests. Cssar was the real oham- 
pimi of fireedom, and upon his decision 
depended the very existence of the Roman 
state, A few days before, warned by the 
threatening aspect of affairs, he had hurried 
the tlurteenth legion forward to Rayenna. 
Upon receiving the tidings of the tribunes 
who sought his protection, be resolved to 
march upon Rome at once and end the 
struggle. There was no other ooui-se for 
him to pursue. To save Rome it was neces¬ 
sary for him to overt urn the worthless gov¬ 
ernment in power. He drew up the thir¬ 
teenth legion, and unfolded the state of 
affairs to them. “ There spoke,'' ^ says 
Mommsen, '^the energetic and consistent 
statesman, who had now for nine and 
twenty years defended the cause of freedom 
in good and evil times; who had braved for it 
the daggers of assassins and the executioners 
of the aristocracy, the swords of the Ger¬ 
mans, and the waves of the unknown ocean, 
without ever yielding or wavering; who 
bad torn to pieces the Sullau Constitution, 
bad overtiirown the rule of the senate, and 
bad furnished the defenceless and unarmed 
democracy with protection and with ai'niB 
by means of the struggle beyond the Alps. 
And be spoke, not to the Clodian public 
whose re publican enthusiasm had been 
long burnt down to ashes and dross, but to 
thc 3 "oung men from the towns and villages 
of northern Italy, who still felt freshly and 
purely the mighty influence of the thought 
of civic freedom ; who were still capable of 
fighting and of dying for ideals; who had 
themselves received for their country in a 
revolutionaiy way from CiEsar the burgess 
jrightg which the government refused to 


them; whom Camr's fall would leave once' 
more at the mercy of the fasces, and who- 
already possessed practical proofs of the 
inexorable use which the oligarchy proposed 
to make of these against the Transpadaiies/' 
The troops felt the truth and justice of 
Geesar's appeal, and resolved to follow him 
to the death. C^ar had but one legion 
with him, but the rest of the array was 
hurrying from Gaul by forced marches. 
At the bead of the thirteenth legion he 
crossed the Rubicon, a little stream sep¬ 
arating bis province from Italy, and ad¬ 
vanced rapidly upon Rome. The senate 
fled in dismay, leaving the funds of the 
treasury behind. The troops of Pompe}"^ 
deserted by the thousand, more than half of 
the ten legions under his comnjand going 
over to Csesar. Porapey threw himself into 
Brundu&ium,to which place Csesar followed 
him. Seeing the impossibility of resisting 
his rival in Italy, the emineiuly respectable 
Pompey'' crossed over to Greece with the 
25,000 men who remained faithful to him. 
He had contemplated this step from the 
first, hoping to be able to bring the entire 
power of the East against Csesar in Italy, 
and crush him in the entl. In so doing he 
surrendered to his rival the inujiense moral 
advantage of occupying the seat of govern¬ 
ment and ruling from Rome. 

Caesar, now master of Italy and Gaul, 
and of Sardinia and Sicily, devoted his first 
efforts to establishing his authority over the 
peninsula. He astonished his enemies by 
the moderation and justice of his cotii*se. 
He respected the property of his absent 
enemies, compelled his troops to conduct 
themselves as the fellow-ciLizens of the 
Italians and Romans, and not as their con¬ 
querors, and he won over the mass of tlie 
people, and especially the moneyed class, by 
the wise course w^hich he pursued, 

Italy being quieted, and his aiitliority 
bcLDg submitted to, Csesar passed into Spain, 
wliich remained faithful to Pompey, who 
bad still seven legions there. He conquered 
it in a brilliant and severe carapaign of 
forty days, and returned by way of Gaul, 
receiving on the march the submission of 
Massilia, which bad held out stubbornlj- 
against his lieutenants, B, C. 49, Duriog 
Ills absence he had been named dictator. 
He accepted the post, but held it only for 
eleven days. During this period he was 
elected consul, and passed laws restoring all 
the exiles banished by Sulla except Milo,, 
and providing for the relief of debtors. He; 
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took the first step in his great scheme of 
consoHdating the pravinces by extending 
the full Eonian citizenship to the Gauls, 
Seeing that Pompey would not invade 
Italy^ he crossed over to Greece witli his 
army from Brundusium, Ponipey^s naval 
commanders allowed him to land in Epirus 
without opposition, and Caesar succeeded in 
drawing his rival into the interior of Thes¬ 
saly, wdiere the latter could derive no advan¬ 
tage from his fleet, and forced him to a 
decisive battle at Phai'salia, on the 9th 
of August, according to the Koman calen¬ 
dar, B, a 48, Pompey was defeated with a 
loss of 15,000 slain, and fled from the^field; 
the next day 20,000 of Lis troops surren¬ 
dered to Cfesar, Greece promptly sub¬ 
mitted to the conqueror, and many of the 
fugitive aristocracy of Rome made tlieir 
peace with him, Pompey fled to Egypt, 
which was now governed hy the young 
Ptolemy XIII., who had driven his sister 
and wife, Cleopatra, into Syria, The 
Egyptian king was ruled by three Greek 
adventurers, who, fearing that Pompey 
would seek to make himself master of the 
kingdom, determined on his murder. The 
defeated general arrived off Alexandria 
with a few ships and a small force of troops, 
and announced his intention of landing. 
The Egyptians sent out a small boat for 
him, pretending that the water was too 
shallow tor the ship to come near the shore, 
Pompey entered the boat alone, encouraged 
by recognizing in one of the crew an 
officer who had formerly served under 
him. As he was about to step from it on 
roachiug the shore, he was set upon and 
stabbed. Pie covere<l his face with iiis 
mantle, and fell without a struggle* A few 
days later Ceesar arrived in pursuit of Pom¬ 
pey, bringing with him a force of 4,000 
mem The ghastly heed of Pompey was 
showu him, but he tiinicd away weeping, 
and gave orders for the execution of tiie 
assassins. He spent five months at Alex^ 
andria, regulating the afliliirs of Egypt, and 
replaced Cleopatra, to whtise charins he was 
not insensible, on the throne. This was an 
unpopular measure, and involved him in a 
struggle with the Alexandrians. In one of 
the battles oil tbe Nile, his ship was sunk, 
and he was obliged to swim for his life to 
another, holding bis ‘X'ommentaries’^ on 
Gallic war above his head, and his coat of 
mail between iiis teeth. He was successful at 
last, however. Ptolemy was drowned in the 
Kile^ and Cleopatra's rule wjis established. 


Leaving Egypt, C^ar hastened to Asia 
Minor, where in a campaign of five days he 
defeated Pharnaces, the sou of Mithridates 
of Pontus, who was seeking to recover his 
father's dominions. Then proceeding to 
Africa, he marched against the remnant of 
the Pompeian party, who liad set up their 
senate and government at Utica, and 
though defeated by them in the battle of 
Ruspiua, B. o. 47, be routed them in the 
greater battle of Tliapsus, the next year. 
Cato, Scipio, and the King of Nnmidia 
committed suicide, and Africa submitted to 
the conqueror. In n, c. 45 lie was obliged 
to repair to Spain to suppress a new revolt 
of the PoJiipeians. He was successful, but 
the setileineut of Spain after the final vic¬ 
tory was a difficult task and occupied him 
six months. 

Caisar returned to Rome for the fourth 
time since the commencement of the civil 
war, about the end of May, n. c. 46. Not¬ 
withstanding all bis victories he had never 
triumphed before. He now enjoyed a 
triumph of four days—one for Gaul, one 
for Egypt, one for Pontus, and one for 
Numidia. The victories of llerda (in 
Spain) and Pharsalia were not commemor¬ 
ated, as they were won iu civil strife. 
After the splendid shows were over each of 
the soldiers and every poor Roman received 
a gift of money and grain. 

The work of the conqueror being now 
ended, that of the statesman began. He 
was made dictator for ten years and censor 
for three years, or in other words, absolute 
master of Rome. Though the forms of the 
republic were preserved, Rome was now a 
military monarchy, whose supreme law was 
tbe will of its gTcat ruler; for after the last 
Spanish campaign he was made dictator 
and censor tor liie, with the power to make 
peace or war without consulting the senate, 
and the right of naming liis successor. Ilk 
]>er3on wa.s declared sacred—to plot against 
him was treason. 

In the brief period during which he held 
the dictatorship he inaugurated a series of 
measures which were at once popular, judi¬ 
cious, and moderate. He increased the 
senate to 900 members, and chose the new 
senators from the provinces as well a^ from 
Rome; he confined the judicial power once 
more to the senate and the knights ; he 
conferred the full Roman citizenship upon 
the entire population of Transpadane Gaul, 
and upon many communities in Transalpine 
Gaul, in Spaiu, and elsewhere, and in every 
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possible way endeavored to break down the 
distinctions between Rome and the prov- 
inceSj and to make the empire a harmonious 
whole* He rewarded his veterans with 
lands beyond the sea* He rebuilt Carthage 
and Corinth, and thus revived a valuable 
commerce which the selfish policy of the 
republic had destroyed* fie thinned out 
the poorer population of Rome by planting 
SOjOOO of the people in colonies in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia* He gave freedom to all 
]>rofessors of the liberal sciences, and en¬ 
deavored to promote the cause of education 
in every part of the Roman dominions, and 
to civiike the world by the power of learn¬ 
ing rather than by force. He arranged a 
settlement between the debtor and creditor 
classes on a basis which both acknowledged 
as liberal and just, and ^Svhich left finan¬ 
cial honesty uutouched*^^ He revived the 
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old Licinian law requiring the employment 
of a certain amount of free labor in the cul¬ 
tivation of the lands* He encouraged an 
increase in the free population by granting 
exemptions to those who had as many as 
three children* He reibrmed the calendar, 
which had fallen into such confusion as to 
be w^orthless, by adding ninety days to the 
old Roman year, and adapting the new 
system to the sun’s course; making the 
Roman year consist of 365 days, with an 
additional day every fourth year. This 
was a vast service to his country and to the 
world, and the senate gratefully ordered the 
month of his birth to ho called July from 
his clan name. He proposed the codifica¬ 
tion of the Roman laws, a much needed 
work; presented a plan tor changing the 
course of tlie Tiber so as to drain the Pon¬ 
tine marshes, and Urns give to the city a 
large trael of land available for building; 


and proposed to connect Rome with Terra-" 
cina, a larger and more convenieDt port 
than Ostia* Alt this wonderful legislative 
activity was crowded into a period of five 
years, the greater portion of w'hieh was de¬ 
voted to important foreign wars. 

Csesar was about to undertake another 
foreign war by invading Parthia, to avenge 
the death of Crassus, when his own career 
was suddenly brought to a close. His ene¬ 
mies charged that he intended to make 
himself king before his departure, and a 
conspiracy was organized against him. It 
was composed chiefly of bis personal ene¬ 
mies, who succeeded in winning over to 
their side several honest republicans, who 
were influenced by their belief that the 
death of Csesar would restore the freedom 
of the state* Unlike him they failed to 
perceive that the possibility of a republic in 
Rome had passed by* Caesar "was mon¬ 
arch, but be never played the king. Ceesar 
was monarch, but he was never seized with 
the giddiness of the tyrant/’ At the festi¬ 
val of the Lnpercalia (February 15), b, c. 
44, Mark Antony offered Cjcsar the crown, 
but he declined it. He received many 
warnings of the danger which threatened 
him, but his great soul could not suspect 
the Roman people, and he was too true a 
man to play the coward* On the 15th of 
March he repaired to the senate house, and 
had just taken his seat when the conspira¬ 
tors set upon him and stabbed him* The 
first blow was given by Casca, He defended 
himself with his stylus, wounding one of the 
assassins, hurling back another, and dis¬ 
arming a third. At this moment Brutus, 
whom he had loved and trusted and loaded 
with favoi's, struck liim. This ingratitude 
seemed to paralyze his arm; he ceased his 
resistance, and exclaiming reproachfully, 
"And ihaUf Brutus/’ covered his face with 
his toga and fell at the foot of Potnpey’s 
statue, pierced with wounds* So died the 
greatest of the Romans* 

Brutus, the organizer of the conspiracy, 
raising aloft his bloody dagger, cried to 
Cicero, Rejoice, father of our country, for 
Rome ia free I*’ Alas for the honest but 
short-sighted enthusiast* He had slain his 
country in killing Csesar, for he had de¬ 
stroyed the only man capable of carrying 
Rome through the dangers into which the 
deep-seated corruption of the Roman people 
had plunged her. The death of one man 
could not change the nation. It needed a 
strong arm to protect it against the effects 
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ita oTva coTTiiption, and the conspirators 
had stricken that down- 

The conspirators had hoped that the 
people would come at once to their support, 
but the Komans were thrown into utter 
consternation by the murder. All classes 
feared that Csesar^s death would be followed 
by a return of proscription and revenge. 
This hesitation gave Mark Antony time to 
possess himself of Csesar's papers and treas- 
m*e 9 . He was now sole consul, and he ex¬ 
erted himself to prevent the assassins from 
profiting by their crime. He was aided by 
the procrastination of the conspirators, who 
failed to act with the decision their coui-se 
required, Antony pronounced a noble 
funeral oration over the dead body of 
'Csesar, and in the course of it exhibited the 
will of the dictator, in which the Eomau 
people were generously remembered, and 
^succeeded in turning the crowd against the 
murderers. By securing the co-operation 
■of Lepidus, who had been the chief of 
Csesar^s cavalry, and by entering into nego¬ 
tiations with the assassins, and professing 
to recognize the authority of the senate, 
Antony made himself actual master of 
Eoiue. Brutus and Cassius and their asso¬ 
ciates, fearing that iie meant to destroy 
them, left Rome and appealed to the prov¬ 
inces to support them. Antouy seemed on 
the point of realizing all his ambitious 
hopes, when there suddenly appeared a 
rival on the scene. 

In his last will and testament Caesar liad 
named the grandson of his sister Julia, C. 
Octavius, as his heir and son by adoption. 
The young man had been educated with 
great care under the eye of the dictator, 
who was much attached to him, ^ He was 
absent from Rome at the time of his nucleus 
murder, but as soon as informed of it has¬ 
tened to the city to claim his inheritance. 
Coming into possession of Csesar’s estate, he 
distributed with scrupulous care the legacies 
left by the dictator to the troops and people, 
and so increased his popularity. Cicero 
embraced his cause, and in a series of ora¬ 
tions known as the ''Philippics/’ he de¬ 
stroyed the popularity of Antony, forced 
him to quit Rome, and freed the senate 
from his iofliience. Antony repaired to his 
province of Cisalpine Gaul and began the 
third civil war by laying siege to Mutina, 
which was held by Decimiis Brutus. An 
army under the new consuls was sent 
against him, and at Cicero’s instimce Octa¬ 
vius was made prsetor and associated, with 


the consuls in the command of the troops. 
Antony was defeated in two battles and 
driven across the Alps, two of his legions 
deserting to Octavius, B. c, 44-43. These 
victories were purchased at the cost of the 
lives of the consuls. Octavius being left 
sole commander of the array, which had 
transferred its love for his uncle to him, 
allowed Antony to escape, blunily refusing 
to pumue him. He claimed the whole 
merit of the war, and sent a detachment of 
his troops to demand the consulship for 
himself. The senate refused his demand, 
and he at once marched upon Rome, plun- 
dering the countiy as he went. Sustained 
by his legions, he compelled the senate to 
confer the supreme power upon him, al¬ 
though he was but nineteen^ years of ag^ 
He called himself consul, and associated his 
cousin Quintus Pedius with him as his col¬ 
league. He caused the senate to confirm 
his adoption by his uncle, and to indict the 
murderei's of Csesar. As all these had fled 
from Rome at his approach, he had them 
condemned in their absence, and a similar 
sentence passed upon Sextus Pompey. 
Octavius was made sole commander of the 
forces of the republic, with powder to make 
war or peace wdth Antony and Lepidus, 
who had now united their forces. The lat¬ 
ter policy suited him best at present, as he 
needed the aid of his rivals to defeat ihe 
party of Brutus and Cassius. An interview 
between the three commanders was held on 
a small island in the river Reno, and re¬ 
sulted in the organmition of the'‘Second 
Triumvirate/' B. C. 43. By this arrange¬ 
ment Caesar Octavius, Antony, and Lepidns 
agreed to share the government of the 
Roman dominions between them for five 
years. A proscription on a large scale %vas 
agreed upon and put in execution, partly 
to strike terror to their enemies and partly 
to enable the triumvirs to carry on the war. 
It was one of the cruellest campaigns of 
murder that had ever been waged in Italy, 
and among the victims was the orator 
Cicero, wIjo, though a friend of Ortavian 
(as he was now called), was sacrificed to 
the hatred of Antony. The property of Uie 
murdered man w'as invariably seized. Oc- 
tavian and Antony then crossed tlie 
atic into Greece at the head of 120,000 
men, and defeated Brutus and Ca&sius m 
two battles at Phiilippb in November, b c 
42. Brutus and Cassius both committed 

suicide. ^ ^ . 

The death of Brutus and Cassius com- 
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pleted the destruction of the republic. Nei¬ 
ther of the triumvirs wished to restore it; 
the struggles of each were now directed 
solely to obtaining the mastery over liis 
rivals* The immediate consequence of the 
battle of Phil lippi was a new distribution of 
the empire between the three. Antony re¬ 
ceived the Eastj Octaviaii Italy and Spain, 
jand LfGpidus Africa. The division had 
hardly been made, however, before the par¬ 
ties to it began to quarrel over it. The po¬ 
sition of Octaviaii was rendered difficult by 
tlie attitude of Sextus Pompey, who had 
made himself master of Sicily^ and inter¬ 
cepted the supplies of Kome, and also from 
the despair of the Italians, numbers of 
whom were driven from their lands to make 
room for the veterans* Many of the veter¬ 
ans, disappointed in not receiving as much 
as they had expected, turned against Oc- 
tavian. Antony took advantage of these 
troubles to plot against hia rival. Though 
absent in the East, hk interests were con¬ 
fided to his wife Fill via and his brother 
Lucius* These attempted to raise a revolt, 
but were soon obliged to submit* A new 
arrangement between Antony and Octavian 
followed. Antony was obliged to give up 
a part of the East, and Octavian received, 
in addition to Italy and Spain, both of the 
Gauls and Illyricum, or, in other words, 
the whole West Fulvia having died, An¬ 
tony married Octavia, the widowed sister of 
his colleague. In B. c. 39 this arrange¬ 
ment was modified hy the at 1 mission to the 
agreement of Sextus Pompey, who was 
given Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, on con¬ 
dition of his supplying Rome with grain. 
He failed to execute his part of the agree¬ 
ment, and iu B. a 38 Octavian made war 
upon Inra, and after a struggle of two years 
defeated liim, and compelled him to By to 
Asia, thus adding the Western klauds to 
his own dominions. The laud forces of 
Pompey, which were considerable, trans¬ 
ferred their aUegianee to Lepidus, who as¬ 
sumed the title of Imperat(jr. Octavian 
boldly entered the camp of his rival, and 
appealed to the troops to join him. His 
eloquence was successful; the entire army 
went over to him. Octavian degraded Lepi¬ 
dus from his triumvii^hip, but spare<l his 
life and allowed liim to retain his office of 
pontifex maximus, wdih which arraugement 
Lepidua was couteut. 

Antony was now the only rival left to 
Octavian, and had mortally affronted 
him by abandoning his wife Octavia, and 


by giving himself up to the allurements of 
the beautiful Egyptian Queen Cleopatra*- 
lu setting out for his wax against llie Par-^ 
thians, in b. o* 37, Antony had left his wife 
in Italy, and soon after arriving in Asia 
was joined by Cleopatra, wdiose slave he 
continued to be until bis death. During 
the years b* c. 36, 35 and 34, Antony con¬ 
ducted the war against the Parthians in a 
feeble and halting manner, winning but few 
successes, and no honors. He devoted the 
autumn of 34 to debauchery and pleasure.. 
He bestowed crowns upon hia childreo by 
Cleopatra, and gave to her the Konian 
provinces of Coele-Syria and Cyprus* Oc¬ 
tavian, who had spent these j^ears in con¬ 
solidating his power, and extending iiis do¬ 
minions in the region of the western Alps,, 
had become as popular with the Romans as 
he was once feared. He greatly increased 
luB popularity by adorning and improving 
the city of Rome* He bad long sought a. 
pretext to attack Antony, and he was now 
furnished with one by the treasonable con¬ 
duct of the latter in alienating the Roman 
territory by hk gifts to Cleopatra. War 
was declared against Antony and Cleopatra 
iu B. G. 32* The first year was uncventfril. 
Antony had collected a powerful army and 
fleet from the East, and was superior in 
force to his rival, but his iu decision and 
slavish infatuation for Cleopatra disgusted 
his followers, and lie found him.self the 
leader of a half mutinous army. Ilk offi¬ 
cers and men deserted iu large numbers to 
Octavdan, who received them kindly, and 
Antony became so disheartened that he 
formed the fatal resolution of deserting Ills 
forces and flying to Egypt with Cleopatra. 
Wiili this deliberate iutention he put to sea 
witli bis fleet from the coast of Epirus, on 
which his army was encamped. He en¬ 
countered the fleet of Octavian oif Actium 
on the 2d of September, b.c* 31. A battle 
ensued, the advantage being at first with 
Antony, whose ships were more formidable 
than those of lik rival. Iu the midst of the 
fight Cleopatra, with sixty Egyptian ships, 
drew off and sailed for Egypt. Seeing tins, 
Antony sprang from the deck of his flag¬ 
ship to a galley, and followed the 

queen. His fleet, thus deserted by its com¬ 
mander, was defeated by the inferior ve^els 
of Octavian. A few days later, the flight 
of Antony becoming known to liis army, 
it surrendered to Octavian* Octavian fol¬ 
lowed his rival to Egypt, defeated his forces 
and reduced the Egyptian queen to such 
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3 trait 8 , that she offered to betray lier lover 
as tlie price of her crown ; but her offer was 
declined, as Csesar sought the conquest of 
Egypt as well as revenge upon Antony. 
Defeated before Alexandria, and deserted 
by all his followers, Antony ended Ills life 
by suicide, and Cleopatra, seeing that Caesar 
could not be moved 
by her wiles, followed 
the example of her 
lover. Egypt sub¬ 
mitted and became 
a Roman province. 

In B, c. 29 Octavian 
returned to Rome, 
wdiere he celebrated 
A triple triumph. 

He was supreme and 
undisputed master of 
tlie W'Orld; and in 
token of the univer¬ 
sal peace which 
reigned throughout 
his dominions, the 
brazen gates of the 
temple of Janus were 
shut—for the third 
time since the found¬ 
ing of Rome. 

Oetavian now set 
up on tJie ruins of the 
old Roman common¬ 
wealth an imperial 
monarchy under the 
forms of a republic* 

He dated his empire 
from the day of Ac- 
tium, the victory 
which made him 
master of the world. 

He was thirty-two 
years of age at this pe¬ 
riod, and he reigned 
for forty-live years. 

This long reign fena- 
bled him to establish 
«eeure!y the empire 
he founded, and to 
settle it so firmly 
that it survived for 
centuries in spite of the great trials to which 
it was subjected. His prudence and sa¬ 
gacity enabled him to avoid the errors of 
his uncle Julius, aud to secure the supreme 
power iu his own hands while appearing to 
conform strictly to the forms of the law. 
He thus conciliated the republicans, who 
believed they saw t he republic revived un¬ 


der his rale, and delighted the m<>narcdiistB,. 
who beheld their dearest wislies realized 
in him. He prudently avoided assuming 
the title of dictator, or the rank or state 
of a king. He lived as a wcaltby senator 
in his mansion on the Palatine Hill, and 
when he w'ent abroad it Was wdtbout the 
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pomp or the retinae of a monarch. Yet in 
spite of this apparent regard for republican 
forms, he was absolute master of the 
pi re, and he attained this end by uniting 
in his own person the most important offices 
of the state, wliicli had previously been 
held by different individuals. His most 
usual title w'as that of “ Iinperator/* whicb 
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had formerly been borne by the consular 
generals during their official terms. As 
imperator or “Commander-in-chief” he had 
command of all the provinces. As ** Prince 
of the Senate he possessed the right of 
proposing laws to that body, which it 
promptly ratified. As Pontifex Maximus 
he was supreme in sacred affairs. As per* 
petual Tribune, Consul and Censor, he was 
possessed of all the powers belonging to 
those offices. The senate conferred upon 
him the agnomen of Augustus, which was 
made hereditary in his family, but which 
brought witli it no accession of power. 

The senate continued to exist, nominally 
a check upon Augustus, but iu reality his 
creature. All the bolder leaders had per¬ 
ished during the civil war, and the survivors 
cared more for the favor of the emperor 
than for their own rights or iodepeudeuce* 
The senators were 600 in number, and were 
composed of those persons whom Augustus, 
when censor, had suffered to remain, and 
of those whom he now appointed to the 
senatorial dignity. It comprised not only 
Homans and Italians, but also, to a certain 
extent, provincials. The latter were obliged 
to reside in Italy, and in later times were re¬ 
quired to be landholders iu Italy. No one 
could obtain a seat in it without being pos¬ 
sessed of a property qualification, which was 
fii'st placed by Augustus at 400,000 sesterces, 
and gradually advanced to 1,200,000 sester¬ 
ces, Nominally tlie senate retained its old 
powers and privileges. According to thelegal 
fiction of the times, the emperor derived his 
authority from it, and it was recognized as 
the ultimate seat of the civil power and au¬ 
thority, and Augustus was always most 
:scrupulous to obtain its assent to his meas¬ 
ures; an easy task, since all the senators 
were entirely subservient to him. At a 
later period-the powei-s of the senate became 
iusiguificant and the emperors became abso¬ 
lute despots. 

The wisdom of Augustus left to the Eo- 
man people some remnants of their ancient 
privileges. The consuls and one-half of 
the other magistrates were nominated by 
the emperoi-j but the remaining magistrates 
w^ere elected from among candidates whom 
the emperor approved. “Legislation fol¬ 
lowed its old course, and the entire series of 
the ^Leges Julian* enacted under Augustus, 
received the sanction of both the senate and 
the centuries. The judicial rights alone of 
the people were at this time absolutely ex¬ 
tinguished, the prerogative of pardon which 
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the emperor assumed taking the place of 
the 'provocatio ad populum/ But the 
tendency of the empire was, naturally, to 
in&inge more and more on the remaining 
popular rights; aiidjl though a certain show 
of election, and a certain title to a share in 
legislation, were maintained by the great 
assemblies up to the time when the empire 
fell, yet practically from the reign of Ti¬ 
berius the people ceased to possess any real 
political power or privilege/' 

The vast extent of the empire and the 
multiplicity of its affairs made it necessary 
that the emperor should have the assistance 
of others in its government. He therefore 
called to his aid a regularly constituted 
council of state, in wliich all important af¬ 
fairs of state and all legislative measures 
were discussed and prepared. The council 
was composed of the chief annual magis¬ 
trates and fifteen senators chosen by the 
senate for a term of six months. 

The old offices were continued, and new 
ones instituted. The principal of the latter 
were those of prefect of the city, and com¬ 
mander of the prsetorlan guard. The prse- 
torian guard was a force of 10,000 picked 
men who were quartered in the city for the 
protection of the emperor’s person. In the 
later years of the empire, as we shall see, 
it played an important and nnlooked-for 
part in Homan history. 

The boundaries of the empire founded 
by Augustus may he generally stated as 
follows: The northern boundary consisted 
of the British Channel, the German Ocean, 
the Bliine, the Danube, and the Euxine; 
the eastern of the Euphrates and the desert 
of Syria; the southern of the great desert 
of Africa; and the western of the Atlantic 
Ocean, Its area was about a million and a 
half square miles, and included the coun¬ 
tries now called I?ortugal, Spain, France, 
Belgium, Western Holland, Hhenish Prus¬ 
sia, portions of Baden, Wurtemherg, nearly 
all of Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy, the Tyrol, 
Austria proper. Western Hun gaiy, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Servia, Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Idunisea, 
Egypt, the Cyreuaica, Tripoli, Tunis, Alge¬ 
ria, and nearly all of Morocco. The em¬ 
pire, exclusive of Italy, was divided into 
twenty-seven provinces. .These were of two 
kinds. Those which were at peace, and did 
not require the exercise of the military 
power, were called senatorial provinces, 
and were governed by proconsuls appointed 
by the senate, the emperor's nominee of 
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course being confirmed. Those in Tvhich 
the presence of an army was required were 
imperial provinceSj and were governed 
either by the emperor in person or by his 
lieutenants. The frontier provinces nearly 
all required the constant exertions of the 
army either to maintain them against the out¬ 
side barbarians or to hold them in submission. 
The army, upon whose good will the em* 
peror depended largely for his support, con¬ 
sisted of 175,000 Italian soldiei-s, divided 
into twenty-five legions of 7,000 men each, 
infantry, cavalry, and anil lory. The prov¬ 
inces supplied an equal number of auxili¬ 
ary troops, making tlie total force of the 
standing army 350,000 or 360,000 men— 
hardy veterans all, armed, equipped, and 
disciplined after the best known method, 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE EMPIRE—^FEOM AUGUSTUS TO ELAGA- 
BALUB. 

Ptome the Mistress of the World—Eeiga of Augustus 
^Wars with tlie Geriiians—Sueeessea of Ui'usua 
and Tiberius—Defeat of V arms—Grief of Au^nstus 
—ImproTeiuent of Eome^—Glories of the Keigii of 
Augustus—Tiberius Emperor—First Years of his 
Beigri—.Fealous of Germanieus—Cruelties of Ti¬ 
berius—Sejatms—His Crimes—^Tiberius Retires to 
Caprese—Fall of Sejaips—Tyranny of the Empe¬ 
ror—Growth of Christianity—Caligula Emperor— 
His Cruel and Shameful Reign—Reign of Claudius 
—GoaquesCof Britain by Uie Romans—Nero Eiu- 
peror—His Pronigacy and Cruelty—The Burning 
of Rome—Persecution of the CbViatians—Revolt 
of the Provinces—Death of NercK-Home Kebii i 11— 
Reigns of Galba, 0tho, auti Vitellius—The Jewish. 
War—Vesjiasian Empemr—Revolt of the Ger¬ 
mans—J erusalem Taken—Titus Em peror—ITis 
Reign—Destruetion of Herculaneum ami Pompeii 
—Cruel Reign of Damitian—Nervals Good Reign 
—Trajan Einperor—Spread of the Christian Reli¬ 
gion—Vigorous Measures of Trajan—‘His Reforms 
—Subdues Dacia—The Parthian War—His Death 
—Haclrian Emperor—His Peaceful Reign—Uia 
Journeys—His Cruelties—His Wish for Death— 
Reign of Antoninus Pins—Marcus Anrelins—Hts 
Warn—Persecutes the Christians—Commodus 
Emperor—Ills Disgraceful Reign—Decline of the 
Empire—Pertinax Emperor—Tile Prietorians Sell 
the Imperial Dignity to Did ins Julian us^—Severus 
made Emperor—He Destroys the Power of tlie 
Prsetorians—His Wars in Parthia and Britain— 
Caracal la Emperor—His Cruelties—Is Mimleretl 
—Macrinus Succeeds to the Throne—Is Defeated 
by the Parthians—His j^lurder-Elagabalus made 
Emperor—His Shameful and: Dissolute Reign— 
His Murder. 

liLstoiy of the ancient world is 
p/fj now that of the Roman empire, 
^lll ^^hiehever way the student may 
J-kL tBrn his gaze he will see nothing 
but Eome. The whole of the then 
known world, except the Parthian 


empire, is embraced within the Roman do- 
millions. 

The reign of Augustus continued through 
the first fourteen years of the first century 
after Christ. The whole period of forty- 
five years from the battle of Actium to tfie 
death of the emperor was mainly one of 
peace. A few wars mark this reign, ho^v- 
ever, and must be noticed. Northern and 
northwestern Spain were completely sabjli¬ 
gated between B. c. 27 and b. C. 19, partly 
by Augustus in person and partly by 
Agrippa and Carisius, In b. c. 24 Ablins 
Gall us attempted to conquer the spice re¬ 
gions of Arabia, but tailed. Drusus and 
Tiberius, the step-sons of the emperor, in 
B. c. 16 and 15 reduced the region between 
the Lombardo^Venetian plain and tlie upper 
Danube. The tribes of the middle and 
lower Danube were also conquered,but with, 
greater difficulty, and only after frequent 
revolts—^between b. c, 12 and a. b, 9* 

The most important of these was 
that waged by Augustus against the Ger¬ 
mans. The comparative ease with which 
the Gauls and the tribes dwelling south of 
the Danube had been conquered, encour¬ 
aged Augustus to believe that the great re* 
gioii of central Europe, between the Danube 
and the Baltic, could be subdued as easily. 
The conquest of this region would have 
advanced the Roman frontier to the Vistula 
and the Dneister, and would have been an 
important gain in a military jioiut of view. 
In B. c* 12 Augustus began a series of sys-^ 
teraatic attacks upon the German tribes 
east of the Rhine and north of the Danube, 
his object being the entire subjugation of 
these races. Until b. c. 9 the Roman armieS' 
were commanded by Drusus, but upon the 
death of that prince the command passed 
to Tiberius, Germany was overnm by the 
vast armies of the Romans, aided by their 
fleets, which reduced the coasts and the 
banks of the navigable rivers. Ports were 
erected to hold the country in subjection,, 
and the Roman language and laws w ere in¬ 
troduced. Augustus congratulated himself 
upon the complete subjugation of the region 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. The sub¬ 
mission of the Germans, however, was only 
nominal ; their spirit was unsubdued, and 
they were patiently watching a favorable 
opportunity to regain their independence. 
From A. D, 4 to A. d, 8 the Germans re¬ 
mained quiet and apparently submissive. 
Towards the close of this period Tiberius 
was succeeded by Qnintilius Varus, ivho 
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had been Governor of Syria. He discon¬ 
tinued hostile operations, aud applied him¬ 
self to the organ ization of his province^ for¬ 
getting however the dihereEice between the 
E’ce-spirited Germans and the slavish Sy¬ 
rians, whom he had ruled with a hand of 
iron. His measures ^vere harsh and oppres¬ 
sive, and drove the Germans into rebellion* 
The revolt was lead by Arminiua (Herman), 
ii prinoe of the Cherusci, who had been 
educated at Kome, and who was well ac¬ 
quainted with the Roman tactics* Although 
he had been made a Roman citizen and a 
knight, his German patriotism was nodi- 
mimshed, and he had long contemplated 
the re-establishment of his country's free¬ 
dom* When all his plana were in readi¬ 
ness, he caused Varus to be informed that 
a tribe iji the north had revolted* Varus 
was then in the country of the Cherusci, 
near the Weser, and he at once set out at 
the head of a large army to punish the 
rebels. Ariniuius allowed him to penetrate 
with his legions into the depths of the Teu- 
toburg wood, the difficulties of which were in¬ 
creased by the marshy nature of the ground, 
the result of heavy rains; and then suddenly 
attacked him with the dense masses of Ger¬ 
man warriors with w^hich he had skilfully 
surrounded his force* Whichever way the 
Romans turned, the wooded heights were 
alive with the Germans, and escape was 
impossible* The battle w^as changed into a 
massacre; three entire legions were de¬ 
stroyed, and the few survivors were sacri¬ 
ficed upon the altars of the gods of the con¬ 
querors. Vjirua ^vas wounded, and fell 
upon his sword to avoid being captured. 
It was the most terrible defeat the Roman 
arras had ever met with; and utterly de¬ 
stroyed the power of Rome in Germany, 
The Roman garrisons were speedily over¬ 
come and were put to the sword, and in a 
few weeks not a Roman I'emaiued alive in 
all Germany* The independence of that 
country was firidly established, never to be 
lost again. Though the Romans the next 
year renewed the war under the command 
of Tiberius, they did not venture upon any¬ 
thing more than mere retaliatory mcLii*sions 
across the Rhine. Germanicus, between 
A. D. 12 and 14, pui-sued a similar policy, 
hut no attempt at eonqu^t or perrimneiit 
occupation, was made* The news of the 
disaster to the array of Varus struck Rome 
with terror* Augustus, now an old man, 
gave way to the wildest grief," and for 
• months would burst out into bitter lamen¬ 


tations, crying in useless grief, Quintilius 
Varus, give me back my legions T' By 
his will, which was adopted as the policy 
of his successors, the Rhine was regarded as 
the Roman frontier in this quarter, and so 
continued until the Germans themselves 
swept over it, and upon the ruins of the 
empire of Augustus laid the foondadons of 
the states of modern Europe* 

Apart from these wars the reign of Au¬ 
gustus was one of peace and prosperity. 
The internal tranquillity of Rome was 
never disturbed* The revoliitionaiy el¬ 
ements had exhausted themselves in the 
civil war, and the prudent and far-seeing 
management of the emperor prevented new 
causes of iron hie from arising. The Ro¬ 
mans were consoled for their lost liberdes 
by the rapid increase of prosperity which 
the wise administration of the emperor 
brought to them, and by the distributioD 
of supplies in times of necessity. The city 
of Rome was so much improved by the erec¬ 
tion of new and stately edifices that Augus¬ 
tus could boast with truth that he ^‘had 



found Rome of brick and left it of marble.” 
Commerce expanded with wonderful activ¬ 
ity under him ; all the arts of peace flour¬ 
ished ; great improvements were made in, 
agriculture, and the productiveness of the 
soil was increased in Italy and the prov¬ 
inces; and Rome reached her highest point 
of material prosperity in this reign* Au¬ 
gustus was also a wise and munificent 
patron of literature and art. Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Prof>ertius, Varius, 
and Livy graced his court, and so brilliant 
were the intellectual achievements of this 
eriod that men have since termed the 
rightest epoch of the literature of a nation 
its Augustan age. 

But the happiness of Augustus was con¬ 
fined entirely to his public life, and did not 
extend to his domestic relations* Person¬ 
ally he was a sufferer from ill-health, an 
affliction which marked the greater portion 
of his life* He ardently desired to be suc¬ 
ceeded by an heir of his OTvn blood, but 
though thrice married he had but one child, 
a daughter, Julia, who disgraced him by 
her excesses* The connections from whom 
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lie would have chosen his successor were 
removed by death, and he was compelled 
from necessity to select as his heir his step¬ 
son Tiberius, whom he disliked. He re¬ 
quired Tiberius to adopt as his heir the 
young Germanicus, the son of Drusus, the 
brother of Tiberius, and bestowed upon 
Germanicus the band of his grand-daughter 
Agrippina. A son was born to this union 
during the life of Augustus, and subse¬ 
quently ascended the throne as Caligula* 
Augustus died in a. b. 14, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his step-son Tiberius, with the 
entire consent of the senate and Eoman 
people. The only opposition to the new 
sovereign proceeded from the army, which 
desired to elevate its idolized leader, Ger¬ 
manicus, to the purple, but that prince, 
either from generosity or lack of ambition, 
refused to countenance the treason, and 
thus secured the undisputed accession of his 
uncle. In spite of this, however, Tiberius 
chose to regard him as a rival, and rewarded 
his fidelity with a hostility which was so 
open that it soon became apparent to the 
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courtiers that the shortest way to the favor 
of the emperor was to injure Germanicus 
either by word or deed. 

^ For the first twelve years after his acces¬ 
sion, A. i>. 14-26, Tiberius reigned at Rome, 
and pursued a policy which was mild by 
comparison witli his subsequent acts. 
Daring the first years of this period, Ger¬ 
man icus was engaged in conducting the war 
against Arminius in Germany. After sev¬ 
eral defeats he w^on some successes oyer the 
German leader, and in A. j>* 17 >vas recalled 
to Rome, ostensibly to receive the honor of 
a triumph, but really to put an end to his 
success. He was met at a distance of 
twenty miles from the city by a crowd of 
Roman citizens, who thronged out to meet 
him* This evidence of the great popularity 
of the young prince so alarmed Tiberius 
that he remoyed him from his command, 
and sent him to conduct the war in Asia, 
With him to his new field of operations 
went Piso, au unscrupulous favorite of the 
emperor, who was charged with the task of 
thwarting the efforts of his leader and bring¬ 
ing him into disgrace. In spite of this 


drawback, Germanicus succeeded io settling 
the affiiirs of Armenia and organizing Cap¬ 
padocia and^Comnmg6n4 as Roman prov¬ 
inces. He died in a, d. 19, near the Syrian 
Antioch, believing himself to have been 
poisoned by Piso. 

Tiberius was fully conscious of his utter 
unfitness for the lofty position he occupied,, 
but his jealousy of all the members of the 
Julian house and of his own relatives was 
so great that he was afraid to call any of 
them to his assistance in the difficult 
task of governing his empire. He was 
equally distrustful of all the great patri¬ 
cians, in each of whom he saw a rival. 
He therefore abolished the council of state 
of Augustus, and undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the empire unaided* Finding this 
task too great for him, he selected an as¬ 
sistant whose abilitiea he believed ^vouid 
make him useful, while his position was too 
insignificant to render him dangerous. His 
choice Ml upon iElius Sejaiius, a Vokinian 
knight. He made him *"Prsetorian Pre¬ 
fect/’ and trusted him so entirely that Se- 
janus soon acquired the most unbounded 
influence over him. This man, whom Ti¬ 
berius believed too obscure to be dangerous, 
appears from the moment of his accession 
to have conceived the ambitious design of 
becoming master of the empire. His first 
step was to seduce LivilJa, the wife of 
Drnsus, the son of Tiberius, and with her 
aid he removed Drusus by poison, A. j>* 23. 
His crime beiog undiscovered, he had the 
audacity to ask the emperor’s permission to 
marry Li villa. This bold request opened 
the eyes of Tiberius to the ambition of his 
favorite, but, though he refused to allow the 
marriage, he continued to submit liimself 
to the influence of Sejanus* He was per¬ 
suaded by Sejanus to retire to the island of 
Caprese, in the most delightful part of the 
Mediterranean, and leave the control of ilic 
empire in the hands of the favorite. Left 
master of Rome, Sejanus exerted himself to 
remove all the obstacles to the realization 
of his ambition. First of all it was neces¬ 
sary to destroy the remainiug members of 
the family of Augustus, By intrigue and 
falsehood he procured the consent of the 
emperor to the arrest and imprisonment of 
Agrippina, the widow of Germanigiis, and 
her sons, Rero and Drti&us. By continually 
urging the subject, he induced Tiberius to 
sanction his marriage with Livifla, and 
was formally betrothed to her, and at the 
same time was made joint consul with the 
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■emperor* Tiberius now suddenly changed 
his course. The ambition of his fevorite 
.alarmed him, and his favors ceased* Se- 
janus quickly detected the evidences of the 
changed feelings of his master, and to secure 
his own safety organized a plot for the 
murder of the emperor. It was detected, 
and the favorite was arrested, degraded 
from his command, and put to death, a, B* 
31, 

The treachery of the only man whom he 
had trusted embittered Tiberius against the 
w-hole human race, and lie became more 
auspicious than ever* He did not return to 
Home, but remained in the magnihceot re¬ 
treat he had constructed in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, dwelling the dreadful privacy of 
-some fabled deity, and was only felt at the 
farthest ends of his empire b^ the unhappi¬ 
ness he occasioned,” Learning for the first 
time that his son Drusus had been mur¬ 
dered, he became alarmed for bis own 
safety, and influenced by a desire for re¬ 
venge as well as the wish to remove all 
whom he considered dangerous to himself, 
he inaugurated a reign of terror such as 
Rome had never seen before. Li villa, the 
betrothed wife of Sejanus, Agrippina, Hero, 
Drusus, and all the relatives of Gerrnanicus, 
were put to death; hundreds of patricians 
of both sexes were massacred, and even 
Jittle children were numbered among the 
victims of the cruel tyrant* In the seclu- 
.sion of his island retreat, Tiberius gave 
himself up *^to strange and unnatural 
ibrms of profligacy.” He died there in 
ji* i>, 37, at the age of seventy-eight* 

Ill tills reign the last v^tige of the liber¬ 
ties of Rome disappeared* The emperor 
withdrew from the tribes the appointment 
of magistrates, and henceforth all these 
were appointed by the crown* He also 
■extended the penalties of treason to words 
and even thoughts. Augustus had scru¬ 
pulously conformed to the requirements 
of the criminal laws in the removal of those 
w^bo were obnoxious to him, but Tiberius 
at a blow struck down the right of trial, 
and his victims were executed upon his own 
order alone* He quartered the praetorian 
guard in a camp immediately without the 
walls of Rome, ibr the purpose of overawing 
the citizeus into submission to his tyranny* 

While the Roman world waa plupged in 
terror by the cruelties of Tiberius, there 
was growing up in a distant part of the 
empire the influence which was to change 
the devStiuy of the whole world, Jesus 


Christ grew up to manhood in the latter 
part of the reign of Augustus and in the 
first yea.j’S of that of Tiberius, In a. d* 
27, at the age of thirty, he began liis public 
ministry. In a, b, 29 he was crucified at 
Jerusalem, by order of the Roman gover¬ 
nor, Pontius Pilate, and three days later 
gave the conclusive proof of his divinity by 
his triumphant resurrection from the dead* 
Forty days later he ascended to heaven, 
leaving his apostles to complete the great 
work of Christianizing the world in his 
name* His earthly career thus extended 
over a period of thirty-three years, and 
closed about the time when the power of 
Sejanus had reached its culminating point. 
In the latter years of the reign of Tiberius 
the first missionaries of the cross began 
their labors, going out from Jerusalem to 
the surrounding country, preaching the 
story of the crucified Christ, and laying the 
foundations of that great revolution which 
wae to conquer even Rome itself* The 
year of the death of Tiberius witnessed a 
still more momentous event in the miracu¬ 
lous conversion of Saul of Tarsus to Chris¬ 
tianity* 

Tiberius died without naming a successor, 
but the senate, soldiers, and people unani¬ 
mously chose one hi Caius Csesar, the only 
surviving son of Germ aniens and Agrip¬ 
pina, He is better known as Caligula, a 
nickname bestowed upon him in his child¬ 
hood by the legions in Germany, whose pet 
he was, in consequence of the little military 
boots (califfw) wliich he wore to please 
them* He was twenty-six years old when 
he came to the throne, and was regarded by 
all as a young man of amiable and generous 
disposition, lie soon undeceived his people, 
and degenerated rapidly into a cruel and 
whimsical tyrant. At his accession the 
imperial treasury contained a surplus of 
over one hundred million dollai'S j but he 
squandered this immense sum in a few 
months, and to supply his wants he resorted 
to oppressive taxation and to an arbitrary 
use of the laws concerning treason. The 
estates of tlie attainted persons being for¬ 
feited to the crown, it soon became appar¬ 
ent that to be a traitor in the eyes of the 
emperor it was only necessary to be rich* 
Executions and suicides were numerous, 
and the cruelty and wantonness of the em¬ 
peror increased with each fresh victim. 
He had a peculiar way of nodding with his 
head or pointing with his finger at those 
whose death he wished. His executioners 
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at ouee seized and despatched the yictims. 
He kept a box of a poisonous corapouiKl, 
which he offered to the more distinguished. 
These were expected to use the poisdu as 
snuff is taken. Whoever took a pinch died 
of the effects of the drug. Those who re- 
fused it were executed for treason, A 
monster of profligacy, Caligula lived in 
open incest with his sister Drusilia until 
her death in A, d. 38. About this time he 
was seized with a severe illness which un¬ 
settled his reason, and the Koman world 
had a madman for its master. He pro¬ 
claimed himself a god, and built a temple 
to his honor as Jupiter Latiaris, and so low 
had the once proud patricians of Kome 
sunk that they contended for the privilege 
of ministering at this shrine. At the pnb-j 
lie games, when the supply of criminals 
was insufficient, spectators taken at random 
from the crowd were seized by order of the 
emperor and thrown to the beasts, and that 
they might not shock him with their dying 
curses, their tongues were cut out. At last 
this brief but terrible period of suffering 
was brought to a close by the murder of 
Caligula by two of his guards whom he had 
insulted beyond enduraiicej A. D, 41, 

The sudden end of Caligula not only left 
the empire without a ruler, but also without 
liny known means of choosing one. The 
senate claimed the right to nominate the 
successor to the throne, but instead of acting 
promptly, engaged in a long debate as to 
the proper course to be pursued. The 
prmtorians, aware of the hesitation of the 
senate, settled the matter by proclaiming 
Claudius, the uncle of Caligula, emperor, 
and the senate did not dare to refuse to 
ratify the choice of the troops. This bold 
action settled the mode of procedure, and 
for more than half a century afterwards the 
emperor was chosen by the prsetorians, and 
the senate was obliged to confirm the nom¬ 
ination, 

Claudius had been found by the soldiers 
hidden in the palace, alarmed by the death 
of his nephew, and had been literally forced 
into the purple. From his childhood he 
had been regarded as half-witted, and had 
been kept out of public life. Shy, weak, 
and awkward, he was in every way unfitted 
'to rule such an empire, especially at the 
period of its greatest corruption. Still, as 
he was houest and well-meaning, his reign 
might have been creditable had he been 
left to rule alone* but from the first he was 
under the control of his wives and his favor¬ 


ites, who took advantage of his weakness to 
carry out their osvn infamous designs. ^ 
Messalina, the infamous wife of Claudius, 
was a monster of wickedness, whose name 
has become a synonym for vice in woman. 
She gratified her jealousy and hatred of the 
patricians at the expense of some of the 
noblest lives in Rome, She had the auda- 
city to go through the forms of a public 
marriage with one of her paramours, al¬ 
though the emperor was living. At last 
she was executed for her crimes by order 
of Claudius, and a law was passed by the 
senate enabling the emperor to marry his 
niece Agrippina. It was the good fortune 
of this princess to be the successor of Mes- 
salina, and her reputation is improved by 
contrast with that of her predecessor. That 
she was not wliolly bad is shown by her 
recall of Seneea from exile. She made him 
the tutor of her son Nero, and advanced to 
power the honest Burrhus, and also pro¬ 
tected many of the accused nobles. At 
last, however, fearful of being punished tor 
her crimes, Agrippina, with tlie assistance 
of the emperor’s phj^sician, put an end to 
the life of Claudius by poison, a, 54. 

The reign of Claudius is not memorable 
for its crimes alone. In a, d. 44 the island 
of Britain was conquered, partly by Auhis 
Plautills and partly by Claudius in person. 
The whole country as far north as the line 
of the Dee and the Wash ivas subdued and 
brought under the influence of civilization. 
The Romans “ improved as well as con¬ 
quered, They made roads and built 
bridges and cut down woods. They estab¬ 
lished military stations which soon became 
centres of education and law. They deep¬ 
ened the Thames, and commenced those 
enormous embankments of the river, to 
which, in fact, London owes its existence, 
without being aware of the labor they be- 
stowed upon the work.” 

Claudius was succeeded by his stepson 
Nero, who had married his daughter Octa- 
via, Nero was the son of Agrippina, who 
had persuaded the emperor to nominate 
him his heir in place of his own son Britan^ 
nieus. Immediately upon the death of 
Claudius Agrippina presented Nero to the 
praetorians, who hailed him as emperor. 
Their choice was promptly confi^'med by 
the senate. 

The opening of the reign of Nero was full 
of promise, and for five years the Romans 
had cause to congratulate themselves upon 
their change of rulers. The oppressive 
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taxes of the former reign were remitted, 
and the poor and meriiorious were assisted 
by grants of lands* The delatorSj an in¬ 
famous class of people, who earned their, 
living by accusing others of crime, were 
suppr^sed* Armenia was conquered, and 
the country along the lower Rhine was im¬ 
proved by the erection of dykes to prevent 
inundations* These wise measures were 
due to Burrhus and Seneca, the able and 
incorruptible ministers of the emperor* 
Nero himself was from the fii’st a cruel 
tyrant and a sensual profligate* He poi¬ 
soned bis foster-brother, Britannicus, in the 
second year of hia reign (a. i>* 55)* A 
little later he banished his mother and gave 
himself up to amusement and debauchery, 
and about A* d* 58 passed under the baleful 
influence of an infamous woman named 
Poppsea Sabina, the wife of Otho, who be¬ 
came his mistress* At her instigation 
Nero murdered his mother (A* d, 59), and 
then his wife, Octavia (a. d. 62), whom he 
had previonsly repudiated. He murdered 
the faltliful Burrhus, drove Seneca from his 
court, and gave free rein to his baser pro¬ 
clivities* He encouraged delation, and re¬ 
filled his depleted treasury with the wealth 
of his victims* Forced contributions were 
also levied upon the people. He openly 
encouraged the most abominable of vices, 
and shocked his subjects by publicly en¬ 
gaging iu the performances of the circus 
and the theatre. He took part in the 
vocal performances of the Isllimian Games, 
and caused one of the singers to be put to 
death because his voice drowned his own. 
In A. B. 64 a terrible coiiflagrEtion de¬ 
stroyed ten of the fourteen '^regions/' or 
wards, of the city of Rome. Nero watched 
the progress of the flames from a tower on 
the Esquiline, and chanted the “Sack of 
Troy " in the dress of an actor. He mani¬ 
fested the most heartless imliffereiice to the 
sufferings of his subjects. Though he was 
believed to have ordered the firing of the 
city in consequence of his disgust with its 
narrow and winding streets, he charged the 
crime upoa the Christtaus, who had now 
become quite numerous in Rome, and inau¬ 
gurated the cruel persecution of the follow¬ 
ers of Jesus Cbrist, which disgraced the 
empire until the reign of Coustantiiie. He 
also persecuted the Jews with equal 
severity. 

The next year a conspiracy against the 
life of the em peror was detected and cruelly 
punishetL Fear now drove Nero on to 


greater barbarity. By a series of execu¬ 
tions and assassinations, which followed 
each other in quick succession, he removed 
the richest and mo^t powerful and the 
most virtuous of the Romans, and all the 
descendants of Augustus* At last his ven¬ 
geance extended to the commanders of his 
armies in distant countries. Corbulo, the 
conqueror of Armenia, was arrested and 
executed, and Rufus and Scriboniug, the 
comrnauders of the army in Germany, 
avoided a public execution only by taking 
their own lives. It now became clear to 
the other eommanderg that they could 
escape a similar fate only by rebellion. 
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They therefore rose in insurrection Bimul- 
taueously in Germany, Gaul, Africa, aud 
Spain, and chose Galba, the governor of 
Hither Spain, as emperor. Nero was at 
once deserted by the praetorians and his 
courtiers. He fled to the cottage of a 
former slave near the city, where, after 
spending a night of terror, he caused a 
slave to despatch him in time to avoid 
being seized by a troop of horse sent in pur¬ 
suit of him. He died on the 9th of June, 
A. D. 68, at the age of thirty, aud in the 
fourteenth year of Jus reign. 

During this reign the Britons rebelled 
under the leadership of their heroic Queen 
Boadicea, A* b. 61, but were subdued by 
Suetonius Paulinus. The province of 
Judsea was also driven into rebellion m 
consequence of the oppressive government 
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of Gessius Florus, The Jewish war began 
in A. D. 66 , aud Nero despatched Vespasian, 
his ablest eommander, to direct it. Ves¬ 
pasian conducted the struggle with firm¬ 
ness and ability, as well as with great 
severity, and at the death of Nero had 
made himself master of nearly the whole 
of Palestine* 

Tlie only creditable act of the latter part 
of Nero's reign was the rebuilding of Borne 
upon a more regular and substantial plain 
The streets were made broader and 
straighter, the houses were constructed of 
stone, made fire-proof, and separated from 
each other by alleys or lanes of considera¬ 
ble width, and an abundant supply of pure 
water was introduced into each dwelling. 
The imperial palace having been destroyed 
by the fire, Nero built his famous “ Golden 
House/' on a scale of magnificence and 
magnitude never before witnessed in Rome* 

S, Sulpicius Galba, the successor of 
Nero, was upwards of seventy years old at 
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the time of Ids elevation to the purple* 
He was a man of sterling integrity, a 
Roman of the old school, and his simple 
habits and the rigid economy which he in¬ 
troduced into the management of the pub¬ 
lic funds disgusted the praetorians and the 
people. Having adopted Piso Licinianus 
as his successor, he alienated Otho, the 
favorite of Nero, who had hoped to secure 
this honor, and the latter headed an insur¬ 
rection, Galba and Piso were slain, and 
the servile senate at once acknowledged 
Otho as emperor, January 15th, a. d, 69. 

M. 8 alviii 3 Otho was the husband of 
Poppsea, the infamous mistress of Nero* 
He was a worn-out debauch^, who had run 
through almost every form of vice, and was 
in no way fitted for the position he had 
seized. His elevation was disputed by the 
legions in Germany, who proclaimed their 
commander, VHellius, emperor, A battle 
was fought bet\reen the rivals at Bedri- 
acum, near the confluence of the Adda and 


the Po. Otho was defeated, and at ouce 
ended his life by Buieide, after a reiga of 
three months, April 16th, A, D. 69. ^ 

Vitellius was as much of a profligate us 
Otho, and lacked the personal courage of 
his rival. He owed his success entirely to 
the eflbrts of his generals, and upon coming 
to the throne he promptly gave evidence of 
the incapacity and utter worthlessness 
which in the end cost him his crown. A 
few months afler his accession, Vespasian, 
who had conquered nearly all of Palestine, 
and had brought the Jewish war to its last 
stage, raised the standard of revolt. He 
was supported by the legions in the East 
and by the better classes of the empire in 
general. Proceeding to Alexandria, he 
seized Egypt, “ the granary of Rome/' and 
sent his generals, Antonius Primus and 
Mucianns, to reduce Italy. Antonins de¬ 
feated the forces of Vitellius in the battle 
(the second) of Eedriaeum* This victory 
really decided the contest, though the war 
was prolonged several months by the sol¬ 
diers of Vitellius, who would not allow 
their leader to abdicate* The army of 
Vespasian a little later stormed and took 
Rome, and having captured Vitellius, put 
him to death, December 21st, A, d, 69, 

T* Flavius Vespasian dated his reign 
from July, A. B. 69. He proved the ablest 
and best ruler Rome had had since Augus¬ 
tus—“a ruler who knew how to combiiie 
firmness with leniency, economy with liber¬ 
ality, and a generally pacitie policy with 
military vigor upon piBper occasion.” 
Under his vigorous administration the em¬ 
pire regained a great degree of its lost 
power and prestige. At the beginning of 
his reign a dangerous revolt broke out in 
Germany, under Civilis, who aimed at es¬ 
tablishing an independent state beyond the 
Rhine* The movement spread to eastern 
Gaul, and Sabinus and Classicus were in¬ 
duced by Civilis to proclaim a Gallic em¬ 
pire. The Gauls refused to participate in 
the revolt, and that province was easily 
quieted by Cerialis, the general of Vespa¬ 
sian, who then passed into Germany and 
drove Civilis across the Rhine, a. d. 69-70. 

Upon leaving Judsea, Vespasian had 
committed the prosecution of the war to 
his elder sou Titus, In a. b. 70 Titus ad¬ 
vanced to Jerusalem and laid siege to the 
city, which he captured and destroyed after 
one of the most memoi'able and terrible 
j sieges in history. The inhabitants were 
r massacred or sold into slavery, and the na- 
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tlooal existence of tlie Jews was brouglifc to 
an end. 

In Britain the boundary of the Roman 
dominions was advanced by Agricoia^ who 
WJis made governor in a* b. 78, from the 
Jine of the Wash and Dee to that of the 
Solway Frith and the Tyne, and was main* 
tained by the establishment of a chain of 
forts across the isthmus which unites Eng¬ 
land with Scotland* 

At home the wisdom and success of Ves¬ 
pasian were manifest* The finances were 
rescued from the confusion into which tliey 
had fallen, and w^re placed upon a stable 
basis ; the discipline of the army was re¬ 
stored to its old standard; and education 
and literature were encouraged by the pa¬ 
tronage of the state* The great public 
works of the 
erapei-or gave 
employment to 
the laboring 
class* He con¬ 
verted the space 
enclosed by 
Nero for his 
own use, into 
public grounds, 
and in a por¬ 
tion of it erect¬ 
ed the Flavian 
Amphitheatre 
or Coliseum* 

He died 
79* 

Previous to 
Ilia death Ves¬ 
pasian had as- 


defray the cost of rebuilding the burned 
district* In September, A* D* 81, his life was 
brought to a close by a fever* Just before 
his death he named his younger brother 
Domitian his successor. 

The accession of Domitian met with no 
opposition, all classes being favorably dis¬ 
posed towards bim because of the viitiies of 
his father and brother. He soon gave evi¬ 
dence tliat he was a very different man from 
either* He was of a morose and jealous 
disposition, and by long indulgence of these 
faults had inclined his nature to cruelty* 
In the first year of his reign a war with the 
Dacians broke out in their invasion of 
Moesia, They defeated a Roman legion 
and ravaged the province. In a. d* 86 Do¬ 
mitian sent an army into Dacia to avenge 




^ciated his son kuins of the coliseum, at rome, 

Titus with him 


in the empire, and at his fatlier^s decease 
Titus succeeded to the sole sovereignty with¬ 
out opposition* He was sincerely and un¬ 
ceasingly devoted to the happiness of his peo¬ 
ple, and though careless in his expenditures 
and possessed of grave personal faults, he 
must be classed among the good emperors. 
He is said to have exclaimed one eveDing 
upon remembering that he had performed 
no useful act that day, that he had “lost a 
day*^" During his reign occurred the great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed the 
beautiful and wealthy of Pompeii and 
Herculaneiini, A terrible fire raged three 
days and nights at Rome, and was followed 
by a destructive pestilence, Titus gener¬ 
ously made the pecuniary loss bis own, and 
sold even the ornaments of his palace to 


this insult, but it was defeated* The next 
year the Romans were victoiious. In a. r»* 
90 a treaty of peace was made with the 
Dacians, by which Rome agreed to pay an 
annual tnbute as the price of the exemp¬ 
tion of MoBsia from invasion* Domilian 
was not much more successful in Germany. 
He crossed the Rhine in a* d* 84, and wort 
some trifling successes over the Cliatti; but 
in A* D, 87 bis attack upon the Marcomanni, 
the Quadi and the Sarmatse was repulsed* 
These failures increased his natural savage¬ 
ness, and rendered him a monster of cruelty. 
He revived the system of false accusatioDS, 
forfeitures, and death penalties that bad 
brought about the fall of Nero. He was 
even more cruel and iiiispariug than that 
tyrant, and at length, in the sixteenth year 
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of Ills reign, was murdered by the freedniea 
of the paiace, who were driven to this step 
by their o^vn danger, September 18 th, 
A. B* 96. 

The cruelties of Domitiaii had ao discred¬ 
ited the hereditary principle, that the senate 
now asserted a right w^hich it had not exer¬ 
cised since the days of Augustus, and named 
the successor of the murdered emperor. 
The prsetoriana made no objection to this 
act, but contented themselves with demand¬ 
ing the punishment of the assassins of Dch 
mitian. 

M. Cocceius Nerva/the emperor chosen 
by the senate, was about sixty-six years old, 
and a man of mild character, and of aver¬ 
age abilities. He replaced the bloody rule 
of Domitian with a government of great 
gentleness. The extravagance which had 
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marked the previous reign gave way to 
economy in every branch of the govern¬ 
ment, and the practice of delation and cem- 
fiseatiou was abolished. Being cliildiess 
himself, he selected with the sanction of the 
senate his successor in the person of M. 
Ulpius Trajanus, and adopted him with the 
usual ceremonies- This act decided the 
future policy of the sovereign, and it be¬ 
came a recognized princijple of the govern- 
inent that the emperor should select from 
out the whole population of the empire the 
Roman most iit for the place, and adopt 
him as his son and successor. Nerva died 
in A. D. 98, and his adopted son was at once 
recognized as emperor. 

During this century the spread of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion was most 


marked. From Jerusalem as a centre the 
missionary apostles went out to the eastern 
nations preaching their wonderful faith and 
establishing the Church of Christ. Barna¬ 
bas and Saul taught the faith at Antioch in 
Syria, and there the disciples were first 
called “Christians/^ Then followed the 
journeys of St. Paul by which he carried 
Christianity into Asia Minot and into 
Greece, and finally to Rome itself, whither 
he went as a prisoner and a martyr In the 
reign of i^^ero. Tlie rapid growth of the 
new faith excited the alarm of the Romans, 
Nero attempted to check the spread of 
Christianity by a severe persecution of its 
followers. This j>olicy of persecution was 
continued hy his successors, but in spite of 
it the new faith continued to spread. 

Trajan, the new emperor, was a native of 
the colony of Italica in Spain. His father 
had been consul and proconsul, and he him¬ 
self had been bred iu the camp, and had 
served with distinction under his father- 
in A. D. 91 he was made consul under Do¬ 
mitian, and commanded the province of 
Lower Germauy iiiidcr that emperor and 
under Nerva. He w'as regarded as,lheablest 
man in Rome at tlie time of his accession 
to the throne, and was accepted with joy by 
both the senate and the army. The Ro¬ 
mans always regai'ded him as the best of 
their emperors* His faults were cliicfiy a 
too great fondness for wine aod for sen¬ 
sual pleasures; but his good qualities were 
numerous and brilliant “He was brave, 
laborious, magnanimous, simple and unas¬ 
suming in Iiis habits, affable in his man¬ 
ners, genial; he knew how to combine 
strictness with leniency, liberality with 
economy, and devotion to business with so¬ 
ciability and cheerfulness. And if we may 
thus consider him, in a qualified sense, 
^good/ we may certainly without any re¬ 
serve pronounce him ^ great/ Both as a gen¬ 
eral and B5 an administrator he stands in 
the front rank of Roman rulers, equalling 
Augustus in the one respect, and nearly 
equalling Julius iu the other/* His indus¬ 
try was untiring. He conducted the gov- 
eruTuent almost alone, carrying on a volu¬ 
minous correspondence with the governors 
of the provinces, and furnishing each with 
instructions for the management of his 
province. He suppressed delation with a 
stern hand, and scrupulously respected the 
rights of the senate, allowing the members 
tVeedom of speech, ami treating them as his 
I equals in social intcrcoui'se. His financial 
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administration was eminently successful^ 
aod was conducted with so much wisdom 
and prudence that it was never found neces¬ 
sary to resort to mereased taxation or con¬ 
fiscations- Yet the public treasury was al¬ 
ways kept so full that the emperor never 
lacked the funds for his military expedi- 
lionSj his great public works, or his measures 
for the relief of his distressed subjects. He 
improved the poor law of Nerva by extend¬ 
ing and systematizing its provisions; he re- 
Jieved the embarrassments of proprietors of 


he spent scarcely anything upon hiinseKi 
and amidst iill his numerous engagements 
found time ibr the patient hearing of the 
many appeals made to him from the lower 
courts, in literature the reign of Trajan 
ranks next to that of Augustus Tacitus, 
the great historian, the younger Pliny, 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and the slave philos¬ 
opher Epictetus, lived under his beneficent 
rule. 

The only error of his reign was the desire 
of Trajan to be known to future ages as ^ 
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«ncumbered estates by loaning them money 
nt a low rate of interest; he caused ilie 
ravages made by earthquakes and tempests 
to be repaired without delay; founded colo¬ 
nies ; constructed military roads in vaiious 
parts of the empire; erected bridges over 
the Khine and the Danube; and adorned 
Kome and the provincial towns with useful 
and ornamental works. In Pome the prin¬ 
cipal of these structures were the great 
Forum, and the Ulpian Library, Wliih 
so liberal m his treatment of his subjects, 


conqueror. The period of conquest had 
passed, and the emperor would have done 
well to have regarded the Khme, the Dan¬ 
ube, and the Euphrates as the boundaries 
of the empire, as Augustus bad sagely ad* 
vised his successors. Trajan, however, 
chafed under the disgraceful tribute which 
Domitian.had pledged to the Dacians, and 
in A. B- 101, made war upon Dacia, which 
was eonquered by a. b. 103. Hard terms 
were imposed by Pome, and tlie next year 
the Dacians revolted. Trajan at ouce tooL 
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the field, and by a, b. 105 coropletely sub¬ 
dued the country, which was made a Roman 
province, and was !ield down by a Hue of 
forts. Eeturning to Rome the emperor 
celebrated his triumph with games which 



TRAJAi?'S COLUMN—ROME. 


lasted for 123 days, during which 11,000 
wdld beasts, and 10,000 gladiators, chiefly 
Dacian priaouers, are said to have been 
slain. 

Towards the close of this reign the gen¬ 
erally unsettled aflairs of the East induced 


Trajan to go to war with Parthia, The 
pretest for the quarrel was the claim of' 
Rome to direct the afikirs of Armenia, 
which waa disputed by Parthia* The war 
began in A. d. 115 with the invasion of 
Armenia by the emperor in person. That 
province was quickly subdued, and Trajan 
carried his victorious arms as far as Susa. 
The result of the war w^as the addition to 
the Roman territory of the provinces of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Tra» 
jan died in Cilicia, in A. D. 117, on liis re¬ 
turn from the East, and his ashes were con¬ 
veyed to Rome in a golden urn, and buried 
under the column which is called by hls^ 
name. 

He was succeeded by his adopted son. 
Hadrian, wdio was distantly related to hinv 
and had served under him wnth distmetiou. 
Hadrian w^as forty-two years old at this 
time, and was childless. In many respects 
he resembled Trajan. He was genial in his 
disposition, aftable in manner, and liberal 
in character. He expended the publia 
funds lavishly in the service of the state 
and the improvement of the empire, but 
managed the finances with such skill that 
his treasury was never exhausted. Though 
he ruled with a firm hand, he was moderate 
in all things, and scrupulously maintained 
the forms of a free government He re- 
sembled Trajan also in his ca]>acify for and 
devotion to business, and never allowed his 
love of pleasure to interfere w ith his oflScial 
duties. He w'as a liberal patj'oii of the arts> 
and a wise fiiend to literature. Like th& 
majority of men of his day he was lax in 
his morals, but he never suffered himself to 
be drawn into a scandal He ^vaa more 
irritable than Trajan, and more jealous, bnt 
he atoned for these faults by preferring the 
triumphs of peace to those of war, and by 
wisely devoting himself to the improvement, 
of his dominions without earing to extend 
them. He sought faithfully to promote the 
good of all his subjects* 

Hadrian began his reign by voluntarily 
evacuating the provinces of Armen ia, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Assyria, which had been won 
by Trajan, but which he knew could not bo 
maintained except at a greater cost of life 
and treasure than tliey were worth. In 
order to acquaint himself with the needs of 
his subjects, he visited the various portions 
of his dominions, and resided for prolonged 
periods at the various provincial capitals, 
Eboracuni (York), in BriUiin, Athens,. 
Antioch, and Alexandria, were in turn the: 
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residence of the emperor, who spent fifteen 
out of his twenty-one years in these provin¬ 
cial progresses. He made no difference be¬ 
tween the various races over which he ruled, 
and wherever he went he left some memento 
of his presence in the great works which he 
loved to construct All parts of his do- 
mill ions w'ere thus benefited* His reign 
was an almost unbroken period of peace 
and prosperity. 

The only wars which occurred during 
this reign were one with the Koxolani in 
A* i>. 118, and a revolt of 
the Jews under Earcochebiis 
in A* D. 131, This struggle 
lasted until a, n. 135, ^ and 
ended in the defeat of the 
Jews, and tlieir absolute 
banishment from Palestine. 

The site of Jerusalem was 
made a Eomaii colony un¬ 
der the name of iElia Capi¬ 
tolina, and the Christians, 
who had been banished by 
Titus, were freely admitted 
to it by Hadrian. 

We have spoken of the 
excellence of Hadrian's 
character. It is necessary 
to dwell upon the darker 
shades. With the advance 
of age his natural irritability 
of temper and jealousy were 
iuereased by indulgence of these %dces. He be¬ 
came regardless of human life, and put men 
to death for small offences. He caused an 
architect to be executed for venturing to 
criticise some statues designed by himself. 
As he grew older, Hadrian became more 
reckless of the pain he gave. He had a 
brother-in-law ninety years of age, and there 
was a grandson of the old man aged eigh¬ 


Tbe old man, just before he died, protested 
his innocence, and uttered a revengeful 
prayer that Hadrian might wish to die and 
find death impossible! ” The imprecation 
was fulfilled I The emperor, tormented 
with disease, lingered long after he wished 
for deatli, and begged his slaves to kill him. 
He even stabbed himself with a dagger, but 
still death did not come to his relief He 
did not die until b. c* 138. In spite of his 
faults, however, Hadrian justly takes rank 
as one of the greatest and best of the eni- 


COIN OF THE EMPBROB HADRIAN. 

teen. He had them both executed on proof 
or suspicion of a conspiracy. The popular 
feeling was revolted by the sight of the 
mingled blood of tlie two sufierei's so nearly 
related, at the opposite extremities of life. 


ALUHEi- (jjA Ja AI/xlI AJii 

perors. have combined for twenty 

years unbroken peace with the maintenance- 
of a contented and efficient army; liberal 
expenditure with a full exchequer, replen¬ 
ished by no oppressive or unworthy means; 
a free-speaking senate with a firm and 
strong monarchy, is no mean glory/' 

The wisdom of Hadrian w^as never more 
strikingly exhibited than in the choice of 
his successor, T. Aurelius Antoninus, 
or, as he is better known, Antoninus 
Pius. His reign of twenty-three yeans 
was uneventful, but it was peaceful 
and prosperous. He continued the 
liberal policy of Trajan and Hadrian, 
and watched over the happiness and 
welfare of bis subjects with a father s 
care. Pie was tlie first of the ^ em¬ 
perors who protected the Christians.. 

In Britain the Koman boundary was 
advanced to the Clyde and the Forth, and 
secured by the erection of a barrier known 
as the *^‘Wall of Antoninus,^' extending 
across the district between those %vaters. 
Antoninus died in A. B. 161, and was siic-^ 
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<jeeded by bis adopted son, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. 

Marcus Aurelius was forty years old at 
the death of his adoptive father, to whom 
he was siueerely attached, and whose name, 
Antoninus, he assumed. Personally, he 
was one of the best of the emperors, loving 
religion, justice and peace, and honestly 
seeking to advance the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects. He was a man of pure life and 
simple habits, and combined in his charac¬ 
ter all the virtues of the heroic age of 
Home. He was kind and affectionate in 
disposition, and in mental capacity he was 
one of the foremost of the Csesars. Yet his 
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reign was one of misfortune. Hig wife, 
Faustina, the daughter of Antoninus, was 
noted for her dissoluten^s, and his eldest 
son and daughter died during their child¬ 
hood. He associated Lucius Venis with 
him in the empire, and tlie conduct of that 
unworthy prince caused him great grief 
, and anxiety. Though he desired a peace¬ 
ful reign, he was involved in war during 
the whole of his rule. The Parthiaos re¬ 
newed the war for the possession of Aimm- 
Ilia in A, D. 161, the year of his accession. 
It continued for five years, the Parthians 
being at first successful; but they were at 
length driven from Arnaenia, and the Par¬ 
thian territory was invaded by the Roman 
■ commanders. Peace was made at the 
prayer of the Parthians in a, 166, and 
Mesopotamia was ceded to Rome, and Ar¬ 
menia restored to its former position of 
semidndependence. Thus the Roman 
boundary was advanced to the Tigris. In 
A. D. 167, the barbarians north of the Dan¬ 
ube, pressed upon by the advancing wave of 
agreatScythic migration, were forced across 
that river into the Roman territory. Both 
emperors took the field against them, and 
drove them back at first The next year 
Verus died, and freed Aurelius from one of 
his troubles. From this time until the pe¬ 
riod of hig death, in A. d. 180, Aurelius was 
•constantly engaged in efforts to beat back 
the barbarians and secure the frontier 


against their incursions. He was success¬ 
ful in many battles, but he did not succeed 
in effectually repelling the northern na¬ 
tions, and crippling them to an extent 
wliich would compel them to cease their 
attacks. That was a task beyond his 
power. The pressure of these nations upon 
the Danubian tribes was so great that they 
could not remain within their own limits, 
and Rome had entered too surely upon her 
decline to accomplish an undertaking which 
Avould have been a serious one in the days 
of her early vigor, • 

Though so admirable in other respects, 
Aurelius was one of the severest persecutors 
of the Christians, From his youth he had 
been a devoted follower of the doctrines of 
the Stoic philosophy, and it is possible that 
he was influenced in his treatment of the 
ChristiaDs by the advice of the harsh and 
arrogant members of that sect who sur¬ 
rounded him. During Ins reign Jnstyn 
Martyr suffered martyrdom at Rome, Poly¬ 
carp at Smyrna, and at Lyons and Vienna 
large numbers of Christians sealed their 
faith with their blood. But,’* as an emi¬ 
nent divine well says, the persecution of a 
sect so small and so obscure as the Chris¬ 
tian was at that time, is scarcely percepti¬ 
ble as a diminution of the sum of human 
happiness secured to the world by the gen¬ 
tleness and equity which regulated all his 
actions/’ Aurelius 
died in Pannonia in 
A. D- 180. 

Commodus, t Ii e 
second eon of Aure¬ 
lius, had been asso¬ 
ciated with hig 
father in the gov¬ 
ernment at the age 
of fifteen. Aurelius 
was tenderly at¬ 
tached to him, and 
allowed his affection 
to outweigh h i s 
judgment in this 
selection of a 

cessor. At the death of Aurelius, Com¬ 
modus became sole emperor. He was 
hut eighteen years of age, and was but 
a weak and self-indulgent boy, easily 
influenced by his favorites. His first 
act was to buy a disgraceful peace of the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, after which he 
went back to Rome. For three years he 
reigned well, following the system marked 
out by his father, but at the end of this 
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time the natural ferocity of his nature was 
aroused by the discovery of a plot to mur¬ 
der him, A* B, 183* Many of the senatoi^ 
were implicated in the conspiracy* Com- 
modus, fearful of another similar attempt, 
plunged into the most reckless cruelties* 
All persons who were unfortunate enough 
,to gain his hostility were put to death* 
'Delation was revived in its worst form, and 
the property of the idctims went to enrich 
the imperial treasury. Justice was bought 
and sold. The emperor, caring nothing 
for the administration of the public affairs, 
gave himself up to the lowest pleasures. Vain 
of his physical strength, he called himself 

the Eoman Hercules,*^ and exhibited him¬ 
self in the amphitheatre in contests with 
weak opponents, whom he slew without 
merej. At leugtli, after a reign of twelve 
years and nine months, he was strangled in 
ids bed-room by one of his mistresses and 
two of his officers, whom he had marked 
for death, A* D. 192. 

Under Commodus the decline of the em¬ 
pire, which had begun as early as the reign 
•of Galba, and had only been arrested by 
the five good emperors, proceeded witli 
frightful rapidity. The discipline of the 
army was almost entirely destroyed- The 
troops deserted their standards by hun¬ 
dreds, and either imited with the provin¬ 
cials and settled down into an agricultural 
life, or organized themselves into banditti 
and plundered the country without restraint. 
“Meanwhile, population was declining, and 
production consequently diminishing, while 
luxury and extravagance continuet! to pre¬ 
vail among the upper classes, aud to ex¬ 
haust the resources of the state* Above 
all, the general morality was continually 
becoming worse and worse. Despite a few 
bright examples in high places, tlie tone of 
society grew everywhere more and more 
corrupt* Purity of life, except among the 
despised Christians, was almost unknown. 
Patriotism had ceased to exist, and was not 
yet replaced by loyalty. Decline and de- 
•crepitude showed themselves in almost every 
portion of the body politic, and a general 
despondency, the result of a consciousness 
of debility, pervaded all classes. Never- 
tliRless, under ail this apparent weakness 
was an extraordinary reseive of strength. 
The empire, which under Commodus seemed 
to be tottering to its fall, still stood, and 
resisted the most terrible attacks from with¬ 
out for the further space of two full centu¬ 
ries” 


The assassins of Commodus hastened to 
the house of Pertinax, the prsefect of the 
city, aud informing him of their bloody 
deed, offered him the crown. He was an 
old man, of unblemished character, and 
was one of the few remaining friends of 
Marcus Aurelius* Very naturally he 
shrank from accepting the dangerous honor 
offered him, but his scruples were at length 
overcome. The prictorians, yielding to the 
entreaties of their commander, who was oue 
of the murderers of Commodus, sullenly 
accepted him; but the senate, overjoyed at 
the elevation of one of iheir own order, 
hailed him with outspoken pleasure. The 
treasury was empty, and the economy 
which Pertinax endeavored to iutroduce 
into the administration of the government 
aroused the hostility of the avaricious pne- 
torians, and of the ciiizeiis who clamored 
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for shows, and the prsetoriaus rose in open 
mutiny against the emperor and murdered 
him on the 28th of March, A. 193, after 
a reign of less than lliree mouths. 

The prsetorians now put the imperial 
dignity up at auction, and sold it to Did!us 
Julianus, a wealthy senator, for more than 
fifteen millions of dollars. The senate, 
afraid to oppose tlie will of these troops, 
acknowledged JuHauus, and he reigned for 
about two months at Rome, but his author¬ 
ity was never acknowledged in the prov¬ 
inces, In Britain, Pan non ia, and Syria, 
the armies, disgusted at the conduct of llie 
praetorians, set up their respective leadei’s^— 
Albiuus, Severns, and Niger—as emperors* 
Of these Severus was not only the most 
energetic, but he was the nearest to Kome- 
He at once passed the Alps and marched 
upon Rome. His emissaries won over the 
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Constantinople—^Reorganisation of the Empire— 
His Wars ’writli ilte Barbarian b—C onatans—Con- 
Stantiug — His War with Persia—Julian the 
Apostate—Pailure of his Effort to Destroy Chris¬ 
tianity— His Death—J ot ian Emperor—Yalen- 
tinian—Events of his Reign—Valens—Move- 
itnents of the Barbarian Tribes—Gratian and 

I Valentinian IL—^Theodosius the Great—He Sup¬ 
presses Paganism—Tlie Emperor and St. Ambrose 
—The Empire Divided—Revolt of the Goths—The 
• Gotha iu Italy—Defeated by Stilicho—Gladiato- 
irial Combats Forbidden—The Vandals Invade 
Utaly—Tliey Settle in Western Europe—New Li- 
, TaBion of the Goths—Alario Captures Rome— 
Plunders it—Death of Alaric—The Goths in Spain 
—Reign of Valeiitinian III.—The Huns in Italy 
—Attila—Battle of Chalona—Defeat of the Huns 
—The Vandals Plunder Rome—Eioimer—The 
Moek Emperors—Rapid Decline of the Western 
Ein]>ire—Augustulus Emperor—Fall of the West¬ 
ern Empire—Establishment of the Kingdom of 
Italy—Establishment of the Teutonic Nations at 
the Fan of the Empire. 

SEVERUS was a 
ditferent man from his cousin. He 
was the son of Mammsea, the 
V 3 "ounger daughter of Moesa, and 
had been carefully educated by his 
mother. He was a prince of pure 
and blameless morals, but he did not poa- 
Bess sufficient energy of character to stem 
the tide of corruption that was sweeping 
the empire to its doom. During his whole 
reign he shrank from the task of ruling his 
dominions, and submitted himself to the 
direction of his mother, TJie tendency of 
this reign was for good. The example of 
the young emperor was excel!ent, and the 
influence of his mother was elevating, but 
neither were sufficiently strong to carry out 
the reforms which they attempted. Still 
this period forms a pleasing contrast witli 
that which immediately preceded it. The 
wisest and most virtuous men were ad¬ 
vanced to the posts of Iionor and trust; the 
senate was treated with a respect and con¬ 
sideration which it did not deserve ; and an 
honest efiort was made to administer the 
government upon principles of purity and 
economy. 

In the meantime a great change had 
taken place in the eastern world. The Par¬ 
thian empire had been destroyed, and the 
modern kingdom of Persia had been 
founded by Artaxerxes. This monarch 
airaexl at regaining all the dominions of 
Darius I., and demanded of AJexander the 
instant evacuation of all the Roman posses¬ 
sions in Asia, The emperor replied by 
leading his army across the Euphrates in 
A, D. 231. In the brief war which followed 
Alexander claimed to be entirely success¬ 
ful, but it would seem that he was barely 


able to hold his eastern dominions. The^ 
Persian king on his part was so crippled by 
the contest that he was unable to attempt 
the expulsion of the Romans from Asia, and 
peace was made in a, d, 232, 

A new danger now arose on the Rhine, 
The German tribes, about A. B, 234, passed 
that stream and invaded GauL Alexan¬ 
der hastened to meet them, but before hd 
could begin operations against them, he 
wag slain, together with liis mother, by his 
mutinous troops, A, D. 235. 

Maximin, the leader of the mutiny, %Yas 
proclaimed emperor by the troops. He 
had risen from the station of a Thracian 
peasant to the command of a legion, and 
though possessed of courage and military 
ability, was in other respects an illiterate,, 
coarse, and brutal ruffian. He was guided 
during the first three years of his reign by 
no policy but that of hatred of the nobles 
and covetousness toward the rich. His extor¬ 
tions at last drove the people of Africa into 
rebellion^ and in A,i>. 238 they rose against 
him, and crowned, their proconsul Gordian 
and his son emperors. The senate, with an 
almost incredible boldness, ratified the 
choice. Maximin was at this time in winter 
quarters on the Danube, and he at once 
marched upon Rome, hoping to crush hh 
rivals by his promptness. The two Gordi- 
ans were defeated and elain in Africa within 
a month after their rebellion, but the sen¬ 
ate, with unusual vigor, supplied their 
places with two of their own body, Pupienus 
and Balbinus. The new emperors, unable 
to meet Maximin in the field, laid waste the 
open country and garrisoned the towns, 
hoping by this plan to weary out their rival. 
Detained by the resistance of Aquileia, 
Jlaximin began to vent his anger upon bis 
own troops, who rose against him and 
killed him, together with his son, in May,. 
A. D. 238. 

Tlie murder of Maximin, so far from 
setlling the quarrel, simply changed its 
character. It now became a struggle be¬ 
tween the senate and the legioua for the 
right to name the emperor. The latter 
settled the matter by murdering Pupienus 
and Balbinus within six weeks of the death 
of Maximin, and elevating to the purple the 
younger Gordian, the grandson and nephew 
of the princes of that name who had headed 
the African revolt. 

Gordian was a mere tool of his ministers, 
being only twelve years of age. ^ He fell at 
length under the influence of Timesitheus,. 
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the praetorian prefect, an able officer, who 
married him to his daughter. During the 
life of TimesiUieus the authority of the em^ 
pi re was vigorously Inaiataine^!, the eastern 
frontier wae held successfully against the 
attacks of the Persians, and an insurrection 
in Africa was quelled. On his return from 
the Persian war, Timesitheus was assassi¬ 
nated by Philip “ the Arabian/^ who suc¬ 
ceeded to the commaDfl of the guard. He 
procured the death of Gordian at the hands 
of Ms troops, and was made emperor in lik 
place, A. D. 244 

Philip was a native of Bostra in Arabia. 
He began his reign by concluding a peace 
with Pei'sia. The next year he defeated 
the Carpi on the middle Danube, and in 
A. D. 248 celebrated the Secular Games ” 
with gi'eat magnificence, in honor of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the founding of 
Rome. The Syrians, aiscontented with the 
rule of Philip, set up a mock emperor 
named Jotapianus, while the legions in 
Mcesla and Pannonia proclaimed Marinos, 
Both of th^e leaders lost their lives speed¬ 
ily, but the mutiny of the army continuing, 
Philip sent a senator named Dccius to bring 
the troops to ohedience. The soldierg, be¬ 
lieving that in spite of his promises Philip 
would never forgive their conduct, com 
pel led Decius to assume the purple by the 
threat of death in case of Ms refusal 
The rebels then marched into Italy, de¬ 
feated and slew Philip at Verona, in a. n. 
249, and Dccius ascended the throne with¬ 
out opposition. 

Decius, made emperor against his will, 
reigned but two yeai-s. During this brief 
period, he endeavored to restore the purity 
of religion and morals among the Romans, 
but without success. With the hope of ac¬ 
complishing the latter object he instituted 
a severe persecution of the Christians. A 
general massacre of the followers of this 
religion took place in Alexandria, and 
the bishops of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Rome suffered martyrdom. In A. b. 250 
the chief event of the reign occurred. The 
Goths, attracted by the riches of the empii^e, 
swept over the border in large Ibrce, rav¬ 
aged Dacia and Moesia, and invaded 
"Hirace. Decius attempted to check their 
advance, but was defeated, and the next 
year attempted to retrieve his ill-fortune, 
but was beaten in a great battle in Moesia, 
and slain, together with his son, whom he 
had associated in the empire. 

The army now consented to allow the 


senate to regulate the succession. That 
body nominated Gallus, one of the generals 
of Decius, and Hostiliaiius, the young son 
of Decius. Volusianus, the son of Decius, 
was also associated in the imperial dignity. 
Gall US was really the emperor, his age and 
experience placing him far above his col¬ 
leagues. His first act was to purchase a 
peace from th^ Goths by tlie^payment of an 
annual tribute on condition of their abstain* 
ing from invading the Roman dominions. 
This act cost him his popularity at Rome,, 
and the discontent thus aroused was in¬ 
creased by the calamities which now came 
cro%vding thick and fast upon the empire, 
A destructive pestilence raged in Rome, and 
spread over nearly the whole of the Roniam 
dominions. Hostilianus was among the 
victims. A fresh in vasion of the barbari¬ 
ans scourged the provinces south of the 
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Danube. Jimilianus, the governor of 
Pannonia and Moesia, having repelled this 
invasion, was proclaimed emperor by his 
troops. He at once advanced upon Rome, 
Gallus and his son took the field against 
him, hut were murdered by their own 
troops, and ^milian was at once acknowl¬ 
edged by the senate, A. B. 253. 

iEmiJIan's elevation to the purple wps 
contested by Valerian, w^ho was acknowl¬ 
edged to be the best and most competent 
man of the time. He had been sent by 
Gallus to bring the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to his assistance. Arriving too 
late to save Gallus, he turned his arms 
against .J^milian, and defeated him a|tfr a 
of three mi '; % T?f i n:p‘: 


reign of three mi 
ished in the confli 
Valerian was prt>iMpi 
the senate and people 
of age, and was too old 
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daDgers which now burst upon his country, 
consequently his reign was one of disaster. 
Tlie barbarians had lost their fear of the 
Koman name, and now made the rapidiy- 
<leclining empire painfully conscious of 
ttlieir power. The Franks from the lower 
Rhine, and the Alemanni from southern 
Oermany, rav^aged Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 
and even crossed the straits of Gibraltar 
and extended their depredations to Africa. 
The fleets of the Goths, constructed ia the 
forests of the Black Sea, spread terror along 
the coasts of Asia Minor and Greece. Nu¬ 
merous cities, among which were Cyzicus, 
Ghalcedon, and Ephesus, were captured by 
them and given to the flames* Corinth and 
Athens were also taken by them. In the 
East, Persia, under its new monarchs, the 
SassanidsB, advanced its territory steadily 
to the northwest at the expense of the Ro¬ 
man empire. Sapor, the second king of 


against the dangers which menaced him 
and fortunately for the empire slain 
near Milan by his own troops, in A* U. 
268. 

The troops conferred the imperial dignity 
upon Claudius, one of their generals, whose 
wisdom and firmness arrested for a while 
the work of destruction which was going on 
in the empire. He conqxiered the Ale- 


the dynasty, conquered Armenia, and 
vaded Mesopotamia. Valerian took 
field against him, but was defeated near 
Edessa and made a prisoner, a. d. 260* 
Sapor refused all offers of ransom for his 
illustrious captive, and kept him loaded 
with chains, but dad in the purple, a con- 
;stant prisoner at his court—a spectacle 
never before witnessed in the world's his- 
.lory. 

In A. B. 254 Valerian had associated his 
son Gal lien us in the empire, and upon his 
father’s capture, Gallienus became sole em¬ 
peror. During his sole reign of eight years 
the disasters ivhich have been enumerated 
cotitinued without cessation. The emperor, 
says Gibbon, “ was a master of several curi¬ 
ous but useless scienees, a ready orator, an 
elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an excel¬ 
lent cook, and a most contemptible prince.” 
He could do little more than attempt the 
defence of Italy against the pretenders who 
sprang up in various parts of the empire, 
Sind who are usually called “The Thirty 
Tyrants.” Thej^ had for the most part 
brief and inglorious reigns, and their king¬ 
doms usually perished with them. There 
were two important exceptions to this mle. 
A monarchy was estaJ^lished in Gaul by 
Posthumus, which lasted for seventeen 
years under four successive princes. In the 
’East,0deiiathusast2:blished an independent 
kingdom at Palmyra, in a. d. 264, and ex¬ 
tended his rule over Syria and the adjacent 
countries. He was murdered in a. b. 267, 
and was succeeded by lus widow Zenobia. 
^lUienus found it impossible to contend 




raanni and drove tliem out of Italy, in a. b. 
268, and vanquished the Goths in Mmsxa in 
the next year. He died in A. b. 270, at 
Sirmium, after a short but glorious reign 
of two years, in which he succeeded in 
ridding the empire of the worst of its dan¬ 
gers, and giving it a new lease of life. On 
hLs death-bed he recommended as his suc¬ 
cessor, Aurelian, one of his generals, whom 
he considered most competent to tlie task 
of completing the work he himself had 
begun. 

Aurelian, like his predecessor, was a sol- 
theIdler of fortune. He was of humble origin 
but was in every way worthy of the high 
station to which he had risen. His reign 
lasted only about four years and nine 
months, but was one of the most briniant 
in the history of Rome. He put an end to 
the Gothic war by routing their army in 
Pannonia in A. B. 270, and chased the Ger¬ 
mans out of Italy. He revived the rigid 
discipline of the army, and thus rendered 
it capable of the successes wliich it won. 
It was his policy to reunite the scattered 
fragments of the empire, and he made war 
for this purpose on the kingdom of Pal¬ 
myra, which was ruled by Zenobia as re¬ 
gent for her son, A. i>. 272. The next year 
he brought the war to a close by the cap 
ture of Palmyra, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom. Zenobia was made a prisoner, 
and Palmyra was treated with leniency. It 
revolted as soon as Aurelian had returned 
to Europe, but was subdued and destroyed* 
Zenobia was transferred to Italy, where she 
passed a more useful, if a less brilliant, life 
as a Roman matron. lu the west Tetricus 
bad enlarged the kingdom of Posthiinius 
by the addition of Spain and Britain* Au¬ 
relian now turned against this kingdom, and 
in A. B. 274 succeeded in reducing it to his 
authority. Previous to these wars Aurelian, 
in order to secure the capital against a sud¬ 
den attack of the barbariaiis, who had 
shown that they could enter Italy at pleas¬ 
ure, fortified Rome with a new wall which 
enclosed the suburbs that had sprung uy 
beyond the wall of Servlus Tullius. He 
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a'eliuqtiisbed to the Goths and Vandals the 
outlying province of Dacia, which, since 
Trajan added it to the empire, had been 
more of a burden than a proiit. The Eo- 
man inhabitants were removed south of the 
Danube* Having destroyed the kingdom 
rof Tetricus, Aurelian was about to proceed 
ito the Etist to make war upon the Persians, 
when he was assassinated by several of his 
officers, who had been instigated to the 
-crime by his private secretary. A* D* 276* 
The army was indignant at the murder 
-of Aurelian, and the troops, refiising to 
allow any of tlieir officers to assume the 
purple, applied to the senate to appoint a 
new emperor, and waited patiently for six 
months for the response of that body to 
their appeal* At length the 
senate named hi Claudius 
Tacitus, a senator of great 
wealth and pure character^ 
hut a man too far advanced in 
life for the dignity* Tacitus 
endeavored to decline the 
honor, pleading his age and in- 
iirmities, hut 3ie senate would 
not listen, and he assumed the 
purple. He reigned for six or 
Lseven months, during which his 
acts were directed to the re¬ 
vival of tlie reign of morality 
and law which had marked the 
earlier republic* Being called 
away to the East by the dis¬ 
affection of the army in that 
quarter, he sank under the 
fati^es of the journey, and 
died in a* d. 276, 

Floriau, the brother of Taci¬ 
tus, assumed the imperial dig¬ 
nity upon the receipt at Rome of the 
news of the death of the emperor, and 
the eastern army invested their general, 
Jt* Aurelius Probus, with the purple* A 
civil war now seemed imminent, hut it 
was averted by the refusal of Florlan^s 
troops to fight their comrades* Three 
montlis later he was assassinated by them, 
and Probus was left sole emperor. He was 
able general and a prudent and vigorous 
monarch, sincerely devoted to the welfare 
of his subjects, which he believed he could 
accomplish as ’well by the arts of peace as 
by conquest* He drove the Germans from 
the region of the Neekar and the Elbe; 
subdued the Sarmatians; and compelled 
.the Goths to sue for peace. He made his 
yiower so dreaded in the East that Egypt 


submitted, and the Persians eonglit his alli¬ 
ance, He endeavored to secure the frontier 
of the empire by settling it with colonies of 
barbariana, who, becoming civilized, served 
as a defence against their less civilized 
brethren* He also attempted to drain the 
marshy lands, and to improve the agricul¬ 
tural system. In the pursuit of this latter 
object, he employed his troops in agricultu¬ 
ral labors, which so disgusted them that 
they rose agaiust him and murdered him* 
A. B. 282. 

Cams, the praetorian prefect, w'as made 
emperor by the troops* He proclaimed 
his two sons, Carinus and Niimerianos, 
Caesars,and associated the former in the 
empire* Leaving Carinus to govern the 
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West, Cams departed for the East, taking 
with him his younger son. He passed into 
Illy rieum, where he defeated the ^rmatians, 
and then invaded the Persian dominions. 
He quickly subdued Mesopotamia, and ca^ 
tured the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
the old Parthian capital. He crossed the 
Tigris, and seemed on the point of destroy¬ 
ing the Pei^sian kingdom, when he died, from 
disease according to some writers, from & 
stroke of lightning according to others, a, d. 
283, The superstitious feai3 of the Roman 
troops were aroused by the sudden death of 
the emperor, and they obliged Nuraeriam.> 
to retreat within the limits of the Roii^ 
dominions. On the march he w^^ , 

Dated by his father-in-law, 
seize the throne, hut the ^ 
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discovery of the crime mvested Diocletiao, 
the commander of the body-guard, with the 
purple. He slew the murderer of Nume- 
riau with hb own hand, and marched west¬ 
ward. Carinas, in the meanwhile, was dis¬ 
gusting the western world by his profligacy. 
Hearing of the advance of Diocletian, he 
put himself at the head of a large array 
and marched to meet him, A battle was 
fought in Moesia. The army of Diocletian 
was defeated, but Carinas was slain in the 
moment of victory by a tribune whom he 
had grievously wronged, and his troops ac¬ 
knowledged Diocletian as emperor^ a, d. 285, 
The accession of Diocletian marks a new 
period in the history of the empire. Until 
now, since the death of Commodus, the 
authority of the emperor had been ham- 
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pered by the insolence of the legions, who 
claimed the right to set up and pull down 
the sovereign at will, and by the powders 
legally appertaining to the senate. Thus 
the army had inaugurated a tyranny which 
was unendurable, and which w^ould have 
destroyed the Komao state long before had 
not the danger mth which the barbarians 
constantly threatened it, made the troops 
willing to submit to some form of discipline. 
■Under Diocletian's vigorous rule a change 
iwas made. The authority of the govern¬ 
ment was strengthened, and the army was 
ta&ght its true position as the servant of the 
state. The reforms begun by Diocletian 
were not? completed until the reign of Con¬ 
stantine. Though they resulted in the 
<itrengthening of the authority of the aover- 
and gave a new vigor for the time to 


the state, they tended very greatly to the 
division of the empire, which was already a 
question of time. 

Having secured his authority, Diocletian,, 
in A, D, 286, began the first of the measures 
by which he hoped to counteract the exist¬ 
ing evils. He associated with Iiim in the 
empire one of his generals named Masira- 
ian, who had risen from the ranks, and who 
was little more than a good general. The 
two emperors took each the title of Augus¬ 
tus, In A, D. 292 Diocletian appointed two 
“ Csesai^,” who were to stand in the relation 
of sous and successors to the August!, 
Galerius was chosen by Diocletian, and 
Coustautius by Maxirnian, They were 
younger than their patrons, and were able 
generals. Accepting the dignity conferred 
upon them, they repudiated their own wives 
and married respectively the daughter and 
the stepdaughter of their patrons, Dio¬ 
cletian now went a step further, and divided 
the empire between the four sovereigns. 
He reserved to Maxirnian and himself the 
more settled provinces, and bestowed upon 
the Csssars those which required the pres* 
ence of younger and more active men- He 
assigned to Coustautius the provinces of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, with the task of 
defending the lower Ehin© against the 
Germans; to Galerius the Damibian prov¬ 
inces, Noricum, Pannouia, and Moesia; and 
to Maxirnian Italy and Africa, For iiim- 
self he retained Thrace, Macedon, Egypt, 
and the East. It was understood, as the 
basis of this settlement, that the unity of 
the empire was to be preserved. The 
Csesars were to regard the Angusti as their 
superiors, and Maxirnian was to be guided 
by the influence of Augustus, This very 
comijlex arrangement worked well during 
the lifetime of Diocletian, whose influence 
was sufficient to maintain harmony in the 
government. 

The results of the new system were 
marked, “Power passed away from the 
hands of the soldiers, and tended to become 
dynastic; the principle of association, 
adopted on a wide scale, gave stability to 
the government; the helm of the state was 
grasped by firm hands, and various new 
arrangements were made, all favorable to 
absolutism- Such restraint as the senate 
had up to this time exercised on the despotic 
authority of the emperors—a restraint 
slightest, no doubt, in cases where it was 
most needed, yet still in the worst case not 
wholly nugatory—was completely removed 
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by the departure of the court from Eome, 
and the erection of other cities—Nicomedia, 
Milan, Con&taatmople—into seats of gov¬ 
ernment. When Eome was no longer the 
capital, the Eoinan senate became a mere 
mumcipal body, directmg the affairs of a 
single provincial town; and as its lost priv¬ 
ileges were not traustcrred to another as¬ 
sembly, the emperor remained the sole 
source of law, the sole ibuntain of honor, 
the one and only principle of authority/’ 
To guard against the interference of the 
prsetorians, who from their fortified camp 
at Rome had for so long been able to dic¬ 
tate terms to the sovereign, Diocletian re¬ 
duced their numbers, intending to suppress 
them at length—a task dually performed 
by Constantine. '"Above all, tbe multipli¬ 
cation of emperors and the care taken to! 
secure the throne against such an occur¬ 
rence as a vacancy, , . . placed the 

imperial authonty almost beyond the risk 
of danger from military violence/’ 

In A. B. 286 a revolt broke out in Britain. 
Carausius, a naval chief, being intrusted 
with a large fleet for the defence of the 
coasts of Britain and Gaul, rebelled against 
the emperor, and having won over the 
troops in Britain, seized that island and set 
up an independent kingdom* He increased 
his navy by building new ships, and made 
himself master of the western seas* Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximran made energetic but 
fruitless attempts to reduce him to submis¬ 
sion, but were at length compelled to accept 
him as their colleague in the empire, with 
the title of Augustus, A. D. 287. Constan- 
tius being made Caesar, and assigned the 
western provinces, made war upon Carau- 
siua iu A. D. 292* He took Boulogne after 
a long siege, and prepared to invade Britain, 
when Caransius was slain by Ills chief 
officer AUectus, A* D. 293, In a. d. 296 
Constantins lauded in Britain, defeated 
Allectus, and restored the Roman authority 
over the island. The next year he drove 
the Germans out of Gaul. He settled his 
prisoners in colonies on the lands which 
they had laid waste, A revolt having 
broken out in Africa, Maximiau proceeded 
to that province and restored order. About 
the same time Alexandria was taken by 
storm by Diocletian, and a rival emperor 
who had held it agaiust him was put to 
death. The inhabitants were punished by 
a massacre in which several thousand were 
killed. Galerius for many years was occu¬ 
pied in defending the Danubian frontier, 


which he did with credit. In A, d* 297 he 
passed over to the East and invaded Persia. 
He was at first defeated with heavy loss, 
but at length collecting a new army, he 
defeated the Persian King Narses so sig¬ 
nally that he was forced to make peace on 
terms advantageous to the Romans, A, b. 
298. 

The evils of the system of Diocletian be¬ 
gan to manifest themselves towards the 
close of his reign. The establishment of 
four imperial courts instead of one, and the 
consequent multiplication of officials and 
of armies, necessarily increased the rate of 
taxation, already very heavy* The prov¬ 
inces were almost crushed beneath the 
weight of the imposts laid upon them, and 
the taxes were wrung from the pecjple with 
the greatest difficulty* It was generally 
necessary to employ violence, and some¬ 
times torture, for this purpose* Con¬ 
sequently industry sank beneath this system 
which deprived it of all its earnings; pro¬ 
duction diminished steadily, and the prices 
of all commodities rose. Diocletian en¬ 
deavored in A* B* 301 to check this evil by 
fixing by a decree the maximum price for 
all the necessities and many of the luxu¬ 
ries of life. As a matter of course, this 
violent interference with the natural laws 
of trade defeated its object. It simply 
made worse tlie evils it sought to remedy. 

Towards the close of his reign, Diocle¬ 
tian, alarmed by the rapid spread of Chris¬ 
tianity, which liad been embraced by folly 
one-half of his subjects, determined to strike 
a blow at it which lie believed would de¬ 
stroy it. In A. B* 303 he issued an edict 
requiring nuiformity of worship throughout 
the empire. The Christians were noted as 
the most orderly, industrious, and faithful 
subjects of tbe emperor. Their refusal to 
comply with the order to deny their faith 
placed them beyond the pale of the law, 
and a war of extermination was waged 
against them* Thousands were slain in 
every province, their property was confis¬ 
cated, and their churches destroyed. Only 
in the extreme ’West, under the authority 
of the more eulighteoec) Coiistantiua, were 
the Christians safe from the malice of their 
enemies. Yet so far from destroying them, 
the persecutions to which they were sub¬ 
jected proved a powerful agency for the 
spread of their faith, and their ranks were 
filled up with new converts as fast.as 
thinned by the deaths of the martyrs* 

In A* D. 305 Diocletian, weary of the 
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ceres and trials of Bis high atate, abdicated 
his thro 0 O, and compelled Jlaximhm to do 
likewise. By this act, Galerius and Con¬ 
stantins became AugustL Galeriua imme¬ 
diately appointed Maximin and Severus 
Oesars. The appointment gave great offence 
to the legions in Britain, who resented it as 
depriving their own leader, Constantius, of 
the choice of his successor. Upon his death, 
in A. D, 306, they proclaimed his son, Con¬ 
stantine, his successor. This infringement 
of the new order of affairs was condoned 
hy Galerius from the lack of the power to 
resist it. He recognized Constantine as 
Csesar, and advanced Severus to the rank 
of Augustus, thus preserving the organiza¬ 
tion of the imperil college. Constantine 
retained his father's dominions in the West; 
Severus had Italy and Afnca; Maxirain, 
Syria and Egypt; and Galerius retained 
for himself the whole region between Gaul 
and Syria, or about tliee-fourths of the 
empire. 

The loss of the prestige and privileges 
of Home by the division of the empire and 
the erection of new capitals, had given 
serious offence to the Italians. These dis¬ 
contents broke out in open rebellion in 
A. D, 307. The senate appointed Maxen- 
tiua, the son of Maximian, emperor, and 
Maximian, joining his son, resumed the rank 
of Augustus, which he had laid aside at the 
command of Diocletian. Sevems hastened 
to Eome, and attempted to quell the revolt, 
blit was abandoned by his troops and 
forced to end his life by suicide. Maxen» 
tius and Maximian, having allied themselves 
with Constantine, were also able to defeat 
the large forces with %vhich Galerius sought 
to reduce Italy, and to compel liira to with¬ 
draw to the East* In A. n. 309 a compro¬ 
mise was arranged by which the emj>ire 
was ruled by six emperors, Constantine, 
Maximian, and Maxentius in the West, and 
Galerius, Maximin, and Licioius, in the 
East Liciuius had been made Caesar by 
Galerius upon the death of Severus. 

This arrangement lasted only a few years. 
It was first disturbed by a quarrel between 
Maxentius and his father. Maximian 
was obliged to fly to the court of Constan¬ 
tine, who had mamed his daughter. He 
was well received at first, but at length, 
being detected in a plot to overthrow his, 
son-in-law, was put to death in a. d. 310. 
The next year Galerius, who had proved as 
ciniel a persecutor of the Christians as Dio- 
detiau himself, died at Nicomedia. The 


Koman world was thus left in the liands of 
four emperors, Constaudue in the West, 
Maxentius in Italy and Africa, Liciuius in 
lllyricum and Thrace, and Maximin in 
Egypt and Asia. Maxentiqs alienated his 
subjects by his cruelties and extortions, and 
they appealed to Constantine to drive him 
from the throne and unite Italy and Africa 
to his own dominions, Constantine had 
proved himself an able general by his suc¬ 
cessful resistance of the Pranks and Ale- 
inanui, whom he kept out of Gaul, and his 
generous protection of the Christians had 
'won him the gratitude and aflection of 
their brethren in all parts of the erapire, 
He endeavored to avoid the war, but find¬ 
ing that Maxentius was preparing to invade 
Gaul, he antieipated liim, and entered Italy 
at tlie head of 40,000 men, passing the 
Alps by way of Mont Cenia without resists 
ance. The struggle was decided by the 
vigor and rapidity of Constantine's move¬ 
ments. He defeated his advei^ary in two 
battles—one near Verona and the other at 
the Colline Gate—and made himself master 
of Home and Italy, Maxentius having been 
drowned in the Tiber during the last battle* 
Constantine promptly applied himself to 
the consolidation of his dominions. His 
first act was to disband the pr^torian 
guard, which Maxentius had increased to 
80,000 men. By thus scattering this force, 
be deprived the senate of the last slired of 
its dignity, and Rome of the powei' of re¬ 
sisting his will, A. D* 312. 

The next year a war broke out in the 
East between Liciuius and Maximin. The 
latter was defeated in a great battle near 
Heracleia, and shortly afterwards commit¬ 
ted suicide, leaving Liciuius sole master of 
the East Not satisfied with this success, 
Licinins sought to drive Constantine from 
the West, and by his intrigues for this pur¬ 
pose provoked a war with his rival, in 
A. B. 314. Liciuius was defeated, and 
obliged to cede Parmonia, lllyricum, Mcesia, 
M;acedonia, and Greece to Constantine, 
A* B* 315. A peace of nearly seven years 
followed, which was broken by the amld- 
tion of Constantine, who was resolved to 
become master of the whole empire, Licin- 
ills was once more defeated, and, falling 
into the hands of the conqueior, was put to 
death, A. B. 322, 

Constantine, who had well earned his 
title of the Great,was now sole master 
of the reunited empire. He signalized his 
success by the most important event of his 
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reign—the establishment of Christianity as 
the religion of the state. In a, b, 315 he 
bad issued a decree, known as the Edict of 
Milan, guaranteeing to the Christians equal¬ 
ity with hia other subjects and protection 
in all their rights. He declared subse¬ 
quently to Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
according to that writer, that in one of his 
marches in the campaign against Maxen- 
tius, he had seen with his own eyes the 
luminous trophy of the cross, placed above 
the meridian sun, inscribed with these words, 
“ By this. Conquer,'' Tliis amazing object 
in the sky astonished the whole army as 
well as Constantine, who was yet undeter¬ 
mined in the choice of a religion, Hk 
astonishment was converted into faith by a 
vision which was vouchsafed to Mm the 
following night, Clirist appeared before 
his eyes; and displaying the same celestial 
sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to 
frame a similar standard, and to march, 
with an assurance of victory, against Max- 
entius, and all bis enemies,” This story 
rests simply upon the authority of Eusebius, 
who claims to have received it from the Ups 
of the emperor. The father of Constantine 
had always shown favor to the Christians, 
whose virtues he valued and honored, and 
the son had grown up to regard their doc¬ 
trines with such favor that it is not surpris¬ 
ing tiiat he came at length to embrace them. 
He did not at once seek baptism, but openly 
proclaimed his adoptiou of the Christian 
doctrines, and in A, b, 324 took the deci¬ 
sive step of making Christianity in a cer¬ 
tain sense the religion of the state, by advis¬ 
ing all his subjects to imitate without delay 
tlie example of their sovereign, and to em¬ 
brace the divine truth of Ci^tianity. At 
the same time he allowed his pagan subjects 
to exercise their religion unmolested, but 
the example of the emperor, and the hope 
of gaining his favor, induced thousands to 
abandon paganism and accept the new 
faith, ‘^As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of 
those who possessed any eininence of birth, 
of power, or of riches, was soon followed by 
dependent multitudes. The powerful in¬ 
fluence of Constantine was not circum¬ 
scribed by the narrow limits of his life or 
of his dominions. The education which he 
bestowed on his sons and nephews secured 
to the empire a race of princes whose faith 
wtis still more lively and sincere, as they 
imbibed, in tfieir earliest infancy, the spirit, 
or at least the doctrine of Christianity, 


War and commerce bad spread the knowl¬ 
edge of the gospel beyond the confines of 
the Roman provinces 5 and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and pro¬ 
scribed sect, soon learned to esteem a re¬ 
ligion which had been so lately embraced 
by the greatest monarch and the most civil¬ 
ized nation of the globe.” Constantine did 
not seek baptism until near the close of his 
life, but he presided over the first general 
council of the church, which was held at 
NicJca in Eithynia, by his authority, in a. d, 
325. He did not relinquish the claim, 
which the Roman sovereigns had ahvays 
maintained, of the right to dMect religious as 
well as secular matters. He treated the 
members of the council with every mark of 
reverence, but refused to allow the perse¬ 
cution of Arias and his followers, who were 
condemned by the council. He put a stop, 
however, to all the immoral rites of pagan¬ 



ism, and enacted severe laws against im¬ 
moral practices, which paganism had suf¬ 
fered, if it had not sanctioned. 

Under Constantine the final stroke was 
given to the ancient capital of the empire. 
Home ceased to be the seat of government, 
which was removed to the new city built by 
the emperor on the ruins of the Greek By¬ 
zantium, and called in bis honor, Constan¬ 
tinople. Constantine divided the empire 
into four FrefeeiureSf namely, Gaul, which 
included Spain and Ei'itaiii; Italy, which 
embraced also Afiica, Rhoetia, Pannooia, 
Norieum, and Dalmatia; Illyricum, in 
which were Dacia and Macedonia; and the 
East, which included Egj"f>t, TMace,and 
all the Roman dominions in Asia. Each 
of these prefectures was divided into dioceses j 
and each diocese into proconsular govern¬ 
ments. This subdivision of the empire ne- 
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cessitated the creation of three grades of 
officials, who constituted the nobility of the 
realm. The old republican forms of gov¬ 
ernment had long since disappeared, and 
Constantine made no effort to revive them. 
The court was organized upon a plan more 
akin to the forms of the Orient than of the 
West. Between the monarch and the peo¬ 
ple a vast number of officials intervened. 
The array was reorganized by increasing the 
number and reducing the strength of the 
legions. The standing army on duty on the 
frontiCTS numbered about 645,000 men, and 
as the Roman citizens had lost their taste 
for war, this force was composed mainly of 
barbarian mercenaries. 

Orispus, the eldest son of Constantine, 
had been named Caesar at the age of seven¬ 
teen. He was exceedingly popular with 
the people, and this popularity drew upon 
him the jealousy of his father, who sus¬ 
pected him of treasonable designs. Hb 
suspicion also embraced his nephew Lici- 
nius, and the two young men were brought 
to trial and iiut to death in A. D. 326. 
Whether they were guilty of actual treason, 
or were simply the victims of a causeless 
jealousy, it is now impossible to determine. 

The last yearn of Constantine were har¬ 
assed by the aggressions of the barbarians 
north of the Danube. The Goths attacked 
: the Sarmatians, who begged aid of the Eo- 
iniins. Constantine took the field in person 
against the Goths, and gained a great vic- 
tofy over them. The Sarmatians were dis¬ 
satisfied with the division of the spoils, and 
revenged themselves by making predatory 
incursions into the Roman territory. Con¬ 
stantine punished them by allowing the 
Goths to defeat them. This disaster was 
followed by a servile insurrection, which 
compelled the Sarmatians to quit their own 
territories and take refuge within the em¬ 
pire. Tlie emperor assigned lauds in Italy, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Pannonia to some 
300,000 of them, a. d. 334, la the liope 
of securing peace for the empire, Constaii- 
tine now created his third son Constans and 
his nephew Dalmatius Caesars, and another 
nephew Hannibalianus Rex. He divided 
tbe administration of the different portions 
of the empire between his three sons and 
these nephews, and died at Nicomedia on 
the 22d of May, a. d. 337, after a reign of 
nearly thirty-one years. 

Immediately upon the death of Constan¬ 
tine, Constantins, his second son, seized the 
capital, and put to death all those whose 
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rank or abilities made them at all danger* 
ous as rivals. Only two of his eonsins, 
Gallus and Julian, escaped. The em¬ 
pire was then divided between the three 
sons of Constantine. Constantine II., the 
eldest, received tbe capital and Gaul, Spain 
and Britain; Constantius, Thrace and the 
East; and Constans, Italy, .^ica, and West¬ 
ern Illyricum. Constantine, discontented 
with his share, endeavored to wrest the do¬ 
minions of his brother Constans from him, 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia. 
Constans added the provinces of Constan¬ 
tine to his own, and for ten years reigned 
over two-thirds of the dominions of his 
father (a. d. 340-350). At the end of this 
time he was overthrown by one of his gen¬ 
erals named Magnentius, and slain. Con¬ 
stantius in the meantime had_ been engaged 
in a disastrous war with Persia. Upon the 
death of Tiridates, King of Armenia, a 
“friend of the Romans,” who had estab¬ 
lished Christianity in his dominions, the 
Armenians revolted, and admitted the Per¬ 
sians into their country as friends and allies. 
The Romans were defeated in nine pitched 
battles by the Persians, who aimed at noth¬ 
ing less than the recovery of the five prov¬ 
inces beyond the Tigris ceded to Rome by 
Persia in the reign of Galeriiis. They were 
less successful in their siege operations, and 
the strong city of Nieibis withstood three 
memorable sieges and remained in tbe hands 
of the Romans. The Persian cavalry 
spread their ravages as far westward as the 
Mediterranean, and in one of their raids 
captured and plundered Antioch. About 
this time the eastern provinces of Persia 
were invaded by the Massagetm, a Scythic 
tribe, and Sapor, the Persian king, con¬ 
cluded a truce with the Roman emperor, in 
order to give his attention to this new dan¬ 
ger. This relief was equally grateful to 
Constantius, whose presence was needed in 
the West, where, in addition to Magnentius, 
Vetranio, the commander of the legions in 
Illyricum, had set himself up as emperor. 
Proceeding to the region of the Danube, 
Constantius, by his vigorous movements 
during the next three years, put down all 
opposition to his rule. He compelled Ve¬ 
tranio to abdicate his throne and retire into 
private life, A. ». 350. Then turning upon 
Magnentius he defeated him twice, at Mursa 
in Pannonia in A. D. 351, and at Mount 
Seleaeus in Gaul, A. d. 353. After this 

lastdefeat Magnentius killed himself. Tliii% 
sixteen yeare after the death of Constantine 
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Ihe Great, his scattered dominions Tvere 
united under the sole rule of Ms most eapa- 
-ble son. 

The eight years of the sole rule of Con- 
stantius were passed in a constant struggle. 
The war with Magnentius had greatly ex- 
liausted the military force of the empire, 
and the barbarians, having been encouraged 
in some instances by Constantius himself to 
violate the territory of his rival s, had ceased 
to respect the frontiers* At the same time 
Sapor, the Persian king, poured his troops 
into the province of Mesopotamia. The 
emperor met these troubles as well as might 
be, and though the provinces suffered re¬ 
peatedly from hostile invasions, yet no 
part of tlie Roman territory was perma- 
ne n 11 y occu pi ed by the enem y, He defeated 
the Quadi and followed them into their own I 
territory in A, d, 357; in a. d. 359 compelled 
the Sarmatians to receive a king devoted to 
his interests; and in A, D, 360 prevented 
the Persians from occupying the country 
they overran wiih their armies. 

Saving no relatives but his two cousins 
Gallus and Julian, Constantius in A. D. 350 
drew the former from the retirement in 
which he had compelled him to live, con¬ 
ferred upon him the rank of ‘'Caesar/' and 
assigned him the government of the East. 
Utterly unfit for such a position, Gallus 
stiamefully abused his trust, and in A. d. 
354 was recalled and put to death by order 
of the emperor. The next year Julian, the 
half-brother of Gallus, was recalled from 
Athens, where he had been engaged in the 
.study of philosophy, made “Csesar,” and 
intrusted with the government of Gaul. 
This was done at the instance of the Em¬ 
press Eusebia, but the emperor was from 
the first distrustful of Julian, and treated 
him with harshness. Julian proved him¬ 
self in every way suited to the important 
trust assigned him. He was a ruler of gen¬ 
uine ability and almost iiTeproachable 
morals. He defeated the Aleman uL and 
Fi^anks in a number of battles within three 
years after his entrance upon hia govern- 
meut, and drove them from their conquests 
in Gaul to the right bauk of the Rliine. 
He then made three invasions of their 
country, ravaged Germany far and wide, 
released 20,000 captive Romans, and re¬ 
turned to Gaul laden with booty. He re¬ 
built the Gallic cities which the barbarians 
bad destroyed, made Paris his winter resi¬ 
dence, and adorned it with a palace, a the- 
iitre, and baths; and promoted agriculture. 


manufactures and commerce. His success 
but increased the jealousy of the emperor, 
who recalled the troops, hoping to ruin Ju¬ 
lian by leaving him without the force 
necessary to maintain his position. The 
legions refused to obey the imperial man¬ 
date, and proclaimed Julian their emperor, 
A. B. 360. Einding an arrangement with 
Constantius impossible, Julian marched 
eastward to decide the struggle with arms. 
The sudden death of Constantius in a, 

361 prevented a civil war, and Julian was 
at once acknowledged with joy by the whole 
empire. 

The first care of the new emperor was to 
retrench the luxury and extravagance of 
the court, and punish the officials of the 
previous reign who had been guilty of op¬ 
pressing the people. He also dismissed the 
10,000 spies, who had formed a portion of 
the government since the reign of Constan¬ 
tine the Great. He had not sought the 
purple, and his philosophic training made 
Mm care little for the outward ceremonies 
of his position. He styled himself simply 
the “ Servant of the Republic,” and main¬ 
tained an admirable simplicity and frugality 
in his daily life. Yet, though so admirable 
iu character, be stained his reign, and belied 
ilia philosophic principles by a petty and 
useless persecution of the Christians A 
pagan from convictioUj he was also incensed, 
against hk Christian cousins, who had mur¬ 
dered all Ills family, and he extended his 
hatred to their religion as well as to their 
persons. He openly renounced Christianity, 
and placing himself and his empire under 
the protection of the 'Mmmortal Gods/^ 
made paganism once more the religion of 
the state. It was too late, however, to at¬ 
tempt to dest roy C h risti an i ty. It h ad taken 
too deep a root in the soli of the empire, 
and the emperor could have won a partial 
success only by a civil war of the most re¬ 
volting description; and had be been suc¬ 
cessful he would simply have imposed upon 
his people a morality less pure than that 
which he sought to destroy. With the hope 
of overturning the prophecies of Christ, and 
discrediting the Christians, Julian gave the 
Jews permission to return to Jerusalem and 
to rebuild their Temple. The Jews flocked 
from all parts of the world to their holy 
city, and engaged in the work with entiiu- 
siasm, but their efforts were thwarted by 
the sudden bni'sting forth of flames from, 
the ruins of the Temple destroyed by Titi^, 
whicb compelled them to abandon the 
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effort in despair, Thotsgh he endeavored 
to weaken and degrade the Christians by 
numerous disabilities which he imposed 
upon them, the emperor refused to go to 
the length advised by the pagan zealots 
who surrounded him, and finally proclaimed 
toleration to all forms of belief* 

In the East the Persians were becoming 
more troublesome than ever, and in the, 
spring of A* D. 36S Julian invaded Persia 
at the head of a large army* His intention 
was to destroy the Persian empire, but the 
forces at his command were inadequate to 
this task* He defeated the Persians near 
Ctesiphon, but was unable to advance 
farther, A series of disasters ■which now 
befell him compelled the emperor to retreat. 
This movement was accomplished in the 
face of the greatest dangers, the army hav¬ 
ing literally to fight its way back to Kisibis* 
In one of the numerous encounters of this 
march Julian was mortally wounded. He 
died the neKt day, A. B* 3'63, after a reign 
of about twenty months. 

The army, thus left without a leader, 
elevated Jovian, the comraander of the im¬ 
perial body-guard, and a Christian, to the 
thAne. He conducted the retreat with 
skill, and purchased the safety of the army 
by making peace with the Persians, by 
ceding to them the five provinces east of 
the Tigris. Upon his return to the capital 
of the empire he issued an edict rcHJstablish- 
iDg Christianity as the religion of the state, 
and proclaimed universal tolerance* He 
died in Eehj'tiary, A, D* 364, after a reign 
of eight months. 

An interregnum of ten days followed the 
death of Jovian. At the end of this time 
the civil and military officers of the empire 
met at Nica?a, and prociaiined Valentinian 
emperor, lie was a Christian, and a brave 
and skilful general, who had distinguished 
Liraself in the campaigns against Persia 
and the western barbarians. The army 
ratified the choice, but required thenew empe¬ 
ror to associate a colleague in the government 
in order to secure the succession in case of 
his death. He conferred the purple on his 
younger brother Valens, and bestowed upon 
him the government of the East, from the 
lower Danube to the Persian border. The 
rest of the empire he resei'ved for himself, 
making Milan his capital, but removing 
his head-quarters, as occasion required, to 
Treves and Eheims* From these centres 
he ruled bis dominions firmly, and in the 
mam well* He inflicted sharp defeats upon 


the Alemanni upon the Elnne, and the 
Quadi upon the Danube, and secured the^ 
lines of those rivers by the erection of a new 
system of forts. The Piets and Scots h aving 
passed the wall of Antoninus and committed 
great ravages in southern Britain, an ex¬ 
pedition was sent against them under Theo¬ 
dosius, the father of the future emperor of 
that name, and they were driven back, A 
little later the same commander won a great 
naval victory among the Orkneys over the- 
plratical Saxons, wdio w^ere ravaging the^ 
western coasts of Europe. A revolt having: 
broken out in Africa under Firm us, an 
able Moorish chiet^ Theodosius was sent to- 
quell it, and accomplished this task with 
entire success, re-establishing the Roman 
authority over Is^umidia and Mauritania, 
As early as a. b* 367 Valentinian associated 
Ilia son Gratiim in the empire as his succes¬ 
sor, but gave him no share in the govern¬ 
ment Dying on the ITtli of Novemberj, 
A* i>* 375, he left him his crown. 

During all this while Valens reigned in 
the East. Weaker in character than his 
brother, his reign was one of misfortune. 
In the year after his accession Procopius, ^ 
kinsman of the Emperor Julian, seized 
Constantinople, and held it for several 
months as emperor, A. B. 365* A war fol¬ 
lowed, which was terminated by the capture 
of Procopius and lus execution in the camp 
of Valens. An unimportant campaign was 
conducted against Persia in a* B. 371. The 
great event of this reign, however, was the 
irruption of the Huns into Europe, by which 
the Goths were driven across the frontier 
into the Roman dominions. The Huns 
appear to have been a Turanian people 
from the steppes of northern or central Asia^ 
and were a fiercer and more relentless foe- 
tUan the Romans had yet encountered 
among the barbarian nations* They were 
probably either Jlongpls, Turks, or Oignrs. 
They had already given China so much 
trouble that the Great Wall had heeU' 
erected on the Mongolian frontier to check 
their ravages. About A* b* 370, they 
moved to the westward, and entered Europe 
along the northern shore of the Black Sea^ 
appearing first in the region between the- 
Volga and the Don. Thence they passed 
on to attack the powerful Gothic kingdom 
of Herraanrie, which stretched from the: 
Danube and Euxine to the Baltic, compris¬ 
ing south w'estern Russia, Polaml, eastern 
Prussia, and extending over various cognate 
tr ibes, of which the two most important were 
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the Ostrogoths (or eastern Goths), and the 
Visigoths (or western Goths), The Goths 
were overcome and driven from their coun¬ 
try by the Htms* The Visigoths, and some^ 
what later the Ostrogoths, aooght and ob¬ 
tained leave to cross the Danube, and settle 
iu Moesia as subjects of the Roman emperor, 
A million of Visigoths alone are said to 
have crossed the river. As a matter of 
course the feeding of this immense multi¬ 
tude was a task of great difficulty, and the 
Roman commissioners charged with it 
seized the occasion to enrich themselves at 
the expense of their duty. The ill-treat¬ 
ment which they received changed the 
Goihs from suppliants to enemies of Rome, 
and they marched in force upon Mareiaiio- 
ple, defeated the Roman army, and ravaged 
Thrace with fire and sword, Valens took 
the field against them, and was defeated and 
slain with two4lnrcls of his army in a great 
battle near Adrianople, A, D, 378, 

In the meantime Valentinian Lhad been 
succeeded by his son Gratian, who asso¬ 
ciated in the government his infant brother, 
Valentinian II,, then five years of age. 
Upon the death of Valens, Gratian selected 
for a colleague one of his ablest generals, 
named Theodosius, to whom he assigned 
the East, adding to it the province of Il¬ 
ly ricura, A* B, 379, As for Gratian him- 
self, his first years, which were passed under 
the influence’of the instructors of his youth 
(he was but seventeen at the time of his ac¬ 
cession to the throne), w^ere fill I of promise, 
but when he came to manhood his natu¬ 
rally weak and indolent character asserted 
itself. He was devoted to hunting, and 
gave to this pastime the hours which should 
have been spent in the business of the state. 
The power of the government passed into 
the hands of unworthy favorites, who 
cruelly abused the confidence of the em¬ 
peror. The army, neglected by the sover¬ 
eign, came to despise him, and it was not 
long before rebellion raised its head. The 
British legions invested Maximus with the 
purple. He crossed over to Gaul, intend¬ 
ing to contest the crown with Gratian, but 
the Gallic legions deserted to him, and 
Gratian, left alone, fled from Paris to 
Lyons, where he was captured and put to 
death, A. D. 383. 

Maximus now entered into au agreement 
with Theodosius. The eastern emperor 
consented to acknowledge the imperial dig¬ 
nity of the usurper, who, on his part, con¬ 
tented to recognize the title of ViUentinkn 


IL, and to leave him in peaceful possession 
of his Italian provinces. In a. b. 387, 
however, Maxiniug broke his agreement,, 
invaded Italy and drove Valentinian to 
take refuge with his uncle, Theodosius, 
That great sovereign, after some hesitation, 
embraced his nephew's cause, married 
sister Galla, defeated Maximus in Panno" 
nia, and restored Valentinian to his thi'one, 
A. D. 388, 

Valentinian II. was now eighteen yeai>r 
old, and, like his brother Gratian, was 
weak and indolent. Pie allowed himself to- 
fall under the influence of one of his offi- 
cei’s, a Frank named Argobastes, who niade^ 
him a mere puppet. Becoming painfully 
conscious of his true position, Valentinian 
attempted to remove his too powerful sub¬ 
ject, but without success. Argobastes re¬ 
fused to submit to the ordei's of the emperor, 
and a few days later murdered his master,, 
and set up a tool of his own, one Eugeuius,. 
as emperor, A. D. 392. Theodosius col¬ 
lected an army to avenge liis nephew, and 
invaded the western provinces* He de¬ 
feated Eugenios near Aquileia, and be¬ 
headed him. A* D* 394. Argobastes was- 
forced to fly for his life, which he termi¬ 
nated soon afterwards by suicide. 

During the reigns of Gratian, Maximus* 
Valentinian IL and Eugenius in the West, 
the East w^as ruled by the firm hand of The¬ 
odosius L, who justly deserves the title of ’ 
“ the Great*^^ He began his reign in a. d* 
379, and at once applied himself to the task 
of resisting the Visigoths, who had brought 
his portion of the empire to the brink of 
ruin. In the five years succeeding his ac¬ 
cession to the throne his great military 
genius and remarkable qualities as a ruler- 
enabled him not only to compel the sub¬ 
mission of this dangerous race, but to con¬ 
vert them into useful subjects, and to em¬ 
ploy their arms against the other enemies of 
his throne. Large colonies of Visigoths were 
settled in Thrace, and of Ostrogoths in Asia 
Minor, and 40,000 of their best warriors 
took service in the Roman army. It has 
been thought by some that Theodosius 
committed a great error in permitting these 
settlements, as the Goths were not yet suffi¬ 
ciently civilized to amalgamate with the 
other subjects of the state* The emperor, 
however, had simply a choice of evils. To 
have refused the Goths settlements would 
have driven them to despair, and “ more was 
to be feared from their despair than even 
from their fickleness and turbulence*' As. 
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long as he lived, Theodosius proved himself 
perfectly coinpetent to manage the barba- 
rianst and had his successors possessed but 
a tithe of his genius, the Goths might have 
been made the chief strength of the empire 
instead of being permitted to become its 
chief danger. 

Until this reign the practice of pagan 
rites had been tolerated by the emperors. 
Theodosius issued an edict positively pro¬ 
hibiting any and all of these ceremonies 
on pain of death, and shut up the heathen 
temples and confiscated their endowments, 
la Egypt the natives fondly believed that 
Serapia would signally avenge any profana¬ 
tion of his shrine, but when a Roman sol¬ 
dier entered tlie temple of that god at 
Alexandria, and struck the idol a blow in 
the face with bis battle-axe, the eyes of the 
people were opened, and they came to the 
conclusion that a god who could not defend 
himself was not Avorthy of worship. Theodo¬ 
sius also enacted severe laws against the 
Arians and other heretical Christian sects, 
who had been condemued by the Councils 
of l!^ic 0 (A. J>. 325) and Constantinople 
(A. B. 381). They were compelled to sur¬ 
render their churches and vacate their sees, 
and were forbidden to preach, to ordain 
ministers, or even to assemble for public 
AA'Orship, and all their property Avas trans¬ 
ferred to the orthodox. The penalties at^ 
tached to these laws AA^ere fines and exile. 
The code of Theodosius is hardly a fair test 
of his administration, as it is a notorious 
fact that the acts of the emperor Avere far 
more merciful than his laws. 

The poAver of the church at this period is 
•exhibited by the famous encounter between 
the emperor and St. Ambrose, the bishop 
•of Milan. A tumult having arisen in the 
Circus of Thessalonica, during Avhich a 
Gothic general and several officers lost 
their lives, the emperor punished it by an 
indiseriminate massacre of the Tliessalo- 
nians, in which the innocent AA^ere slain 
with the guilty- The court Avas at this 
lime residing at Milan. When the em¬ 
peror rei>aired to church, he was met at the 
door by St. Ambrose, Avho refused to alloAv 
Iiim to tiike part in any of the sacred ser¬ 
vices until he made a public confession of 
bis guilt. After remaining under this in¬ 
terdict for eight months, Theodosius ac- 
knoAvledged his crime in the presence of llie 
congregation, in the garb of a penitent, and 
Avas received again into the communion of 
the church at Chi'istmas, a. d. 390. 


Theodosius did not long survive his vic¬ 
tory over Eli genius and the reunion of the 
East and West under liia sole rule. He 
died at Milan, January 17th, a. b. 395, 
after a reign of nearly sixteen ;^eai-s. He 
divided his dominions between his two sons. 
To Arcadtus, the elder, he gave the East; 
and to Honorius, the younger, the West. 
The latter prince, who was only eleven 
years old, he committed to the guardian¬ 
ship of the Vandal general, Stilicho, who 
had married his niece* 

The division of the empire betAveen the 
sons of Theodosius marks the real separa¬ 
tion of the East from the West. Hitherto 
the two portions of the emijire had been 
held together by an idea, if nothing else^ 
that they still formed one single state, and 
there had been some show of an interest 
common to both. Erom the death of Theo¬ 
dosius, however, this feeling Avas replaced 
Avith one of mutual jealousy aud distrust. 
The breach thus opened between the two 
branches of the empire widened daily. 

The real rulers of the empire were Ru- 
fiuus, the Prefect of the East, and Stilicho, 
the guardian of Honorius. These leaders 
bore a mortal hatred to each otlier, AA’hich 
soon came to an open conflict, which Avas 
terminated by the assassination of Rufinus 
at the iustigatiou of Stilicho, A. B. 395. 
Stilicho w^as now the most important person 
in the empire, aud the object of the jeal¬ 
ousy and dislike of Arcadius aud his favor¬ 
ites. 

Soon after the death of Theodosius the 
Great the Goths revolted from their alle¬ 
giance to the empire. They Avere led by 
their famous chieftain Alaric, and in the 
summer of A. b. 395 invaded Macedonia, 
and in the course of this and the next year 
raA^aged nearly the Avhole of Greece. Stil¬ 
icho marched against Alaric and compelled 
him to retreat. The jealousy of Arcaclins 
now prompted him to baffle Stilicho by 
mating a treaty Avilh Alaric, aud creating 
liim master-general of eastern Illyncum. 
Stilicho Avas commanded to AvithdraAV from 
the dominions of Arcadius, and he obeyed. 
He passed the remainder of the century in 
emsbiug a revolt in Africa. In A. B. 398 
he married his daughter Marla to his 
nepheAVjtlie young Emperor Honorius. 

The appointment of Alaric to tlie master- 
generalship of Hlyricura showed Stilicho 
that the Avestern provinces of the empire 
were in danger from the ambition of that 
able and unscrupulous chieftain, and he Avas 
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convinced that the eastern emperor^ in 
order to save his own dominions from the 
ravages of the harbariaos, was secretly en¬ 
couraging them to attack those of his 
brother. About the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury Alaric was elected King of the Visi¬ 
goths by bis cduii* 
trymen. Tempted 
by the beauty and 
wealth of Italy, he 
crossed the Alps 
in A, T>. 402, and 
appeared under the 
walls of Milan be¬ 
fore Stilicho could 
assemble an army of 
sufficient strength 
to meet him, Ho- 
norius took refuge 
in the impregnable 
fortress of Kaven- 
na, and Stilicho 
iiastily crossed the 
Alps in midwinter 
to collect an army 
in the western pro¬ 
vinces* Such was 
his energy that he 
was back in Italy 
early in the spring 
of A* i>. 403, at the 
head of a power¬ 
ful army, with 
which he inflicted 
a crushing defeat 
upon the Goths in 
the neighborhood 
of Pollen tia, about 
twenty-five miles 
from Turin, on the 
.29th of March* The 
Gothic infantry 
was almost totally 
destroyed, but Ala¬ 
ric, with a daring 
and resolution 
“worthy of admir^ 
tion, drew off his 
cavalry compara¬ 
tively uninjured, 

■and . m arched 
rapidly upon Eome, hoping capture 
it by a cottp de mettn. Stilicho fol¬ 
lowed h‘ni hard, and prevented the ex- 
nation of this design, but wisely thinkiTjg 
moderation the better policy, offered the 
Gothic sovereign peace, a safe retreat, and 
B pension. Upon condition of his ivithdrawal. 


Alaric was obliged by the Gothic chieftains 
to accept these terms, and a treaty having 
been concluded, led back the remnant of his 
forces to lllyricum. 

The retreat of the barbarians was cele¬ 
brated in Kome with great rejoicings. In 


the midst of the gamp, Tekmaebus, a 
Christian monk, sprang into the arena, and 
raising the cross above his head, commandea 
the gladiators in the name of their crucified 
Lord to cease their inhuman sport ine 
enraged nuiltitude stoned him to death, but 
a little later, overwhelmed with remorseloi 
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their crime, acknowledged him a martyr* 
Honorius took advantage of the occasion to 
prohibit human combats in the amphi¬ 
theatre* The emperor now transferred the 
seat of government irom Milan to Ravenna, 
which, situated in the midst of an impass¬ 
able morass, crossed only by a causeway 
which could be destroyed at will, was im¬ 
pregnable* Ravenna continued to be the 
capital of Italy until the middle of the 
eighth century* 

In A* i>* 405 a new host of barbarians 
burst in to Italy. The Vandals, a Slavonian 
race, from the plains of the Vistula, under 
the leadership of their chieftain Radagaisus, 
or Radegitstc- moving south westward, were 
joined on the march by the Suevi and Bur¬ 
gundians, who were Germans, and by the 
Alaui, who were Scythians. They passed 
the Alps, the Po, and the Apennines 
without opposition, and ravaged with fire 
and sword the region between the Alps and 
the Arno, while Stilicho was exerting him- 
self to collect an ariny to oppose them. 
Radegaste was simply a savage leader of 
barbarians, and his only object was to de¬ 
stroy* He had sworn a solemn oath to lay 
Kome in ashes, and to sacrifice the senators 
to his gods- Detained before Florence by 
the stubborn resistance of that city, he re¬ 
frained from moving southward until he had 
reduced it This delay gave Stilicho time 
to come up with the army he had collected- 
By his superior generalship he defeated the 
formidable host of the barbarians, slew 
Radegaste, and compelled the remnant of 
his army, about 100,000 strong, to withdraw 
from Italy* The barbarians passed into 
Gaul, in A, D. 406, and settled themselves 
in the region which was afterwards called 
Burgundy* They drove out the possessors 
of the soil, and ravaged the country with 
fire and sword before settling permanently 
upon it. This great movement marks the 
downfall of the Roman authority in this 
quarter, never to be re-established. In A. D. 
407 Britain was lost to the empire by the 
revolt of tlie legions in that island, who set 
up and murdered two emperors of their 
own, and finally elevated to the throne 
one of their leaders named Constantine* In 
A. D. 408 and 409, Constantin© extended 
his doinioion over that portion of Gau! 
wliich had escaped the barbarians, and over 
Spuin- 

In A. D. 408 the empire suffered an irre¬ 
parable loss in the death of its greatest 
general, Stilicho, Despising the weakness 


of Honorius, Stilicho had conceived the 
design of removing him and bestowing the 
throne upon his own son Eucherius. Ho¬ 
norius was easily induced by the enemies of 
Stilicho to consent to his death, and he was 
seized and executed. His death deprived 
the empire of the only man who Avas capa¬ 
ble of managing or contending with the 
barbarians. The folly of those who suc¬ 
ceeded him in the confidence of the emperor 
soon precipitated the stniggle he had sought 
to avert, and gave Alaric the pretext he 
had so long sought for war* Kot content 
with this, they alienated the only army 
that was capable of contending with the 
Goths hy a general massacre of the families 
of the foreign auxiliaries, who had been, 
left in the Italian cities as hostages for the- 
faithlul service of these troops* Tlie for¬ 
eign troops swore vengeance upon the mur- 
derei-s of their wives and children, and 
invited Alaric to invade Italy, promising- 
to join him in the attempt* The Gothic 
king was not slow to accept the invitation,, 
and at once crossed the Alps, marched 
upon Rome, and closely invested the city*. 
Redueed to extremities, and left to them¬ 
selves by the emperor, the senate purchased 
the safety of the city, and induced Alaric 
to retire by the payment of an enormous- 
ransom. Tlie Gotliic king then withdrew 
into Tuscany, wlierc he intended to pass the* 
wrinter* He also attempted to come to an 
arrangement with Honorius, but being 
grossly insulted in the course of the negoti¬ 
ation, he broke off the matter, marched 
upon Rome, and seizing the port of Ostia, 
where the grain for the use of the capital 
was stored, starved Rome into an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. Alaric made Attalus, the 
prefect of the city, Emperor of the West, ia 
the place of Honoriuj, and was hhiiself 
created by Attal us master-general of the 
Roman armies* HeracHaii, the Count of 
Africa, hy preventing the exportation of 
grain and oil to Rome, served the cause of 
Honorius well, and introduced famine and 
discontent into Rome* Attains seeking to 
make himself independent of Alaric, was 
dethroned by him, a. d. 410* Alaric now 
sought again to come to terms with Hono- 
rius, but was a second time met with insult, 
and at once turned about and marched 
upon Rome, the gates of which were opened 
to him by night by the slaves, August lOtli, 
A* 3>. 410, The city Avas given up for five 
days to murder and pillage, aiul during 
this period the 40,000 slaves Avhich it con- 
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■fcained repaid in full the 'wrongs they had 
suffered at the hands of their masters. 
Rome was full of wealth and of rare and 
costly articles, such as gold, silver, jewels, 
silks, Grecian sculptures, and the choicest 
spoils of conquered countries* These were 
remorselessly seized and carried off by the 
Goths, and much that could not be removed 
’was destroyed* Only the churches and 
their property were spared, for Alaric, who 
was himself a Christian, declared that he 
made war upon the Romans, not upon the 
apostles* 

At length the Goths withdrew from 
"Kome, aud marching along the Appiau 
way, overran southern Italy, contemplating 
the conquest of Sicily and Africa. A fleet 
was constructed for the passage of the i^Ied- j 
iterraneaii, but was destroyed by a storm, 
and the expedition was suddenly terminated 
by the death of Alaric. The waters of the 
Busentius were diverted from their channel 
by the labor of the captive Romans, aud in 
the vacant bed a sepulchre was constructed 
3i,ud adorned with the spoils and trophies of 
Rome* In this tomb the body of Alaric 
was laid, aud the waters were turned back 
into their course* The prisoners engaged 
in the work were then inhumanly massa* 
'Cred lest they slmuld reveal the secret of 
the tomb, A* D* 410* 

Alaric ’was succeeded by his brother-in- 
law Adolphus, who, after ravaging southern 
Italy for two years, made peace with Ho- 
norius, married PJacidia, the sister of the 
emperor, and retired into Gaul, from which 
he passed into Spain, which had been over¬ 
run by the Vandals in a, i>. 409. He 
drove out this race and took possession of 
the country, founding the Visigothie mon¬ 
archy as a dependency of the Western em¬ 
pire, A* ». 414. This state of dependency 
was continued for about four yeai-s, until 
the time of Theodoric L, a. d. 418, when 
the kingdom became entirely independent* 
The Vandals were driven by Adolphus 
into the southern part of Spain, which came 
to be known as Vandalusia or Andalusia* 

Previous to this conquest, Constantine, 
the British pretender to the imperial 
throne, had been driven out of Spain and 
captured and put to death in Gaul by Con¬ 
stantins, one of the generals of Honorius. 
A little later Britain passed forever from 
under the Roman dominion. 

Upon the death of Adolphus, Honorius 
bestowed his sister Placidia, the widow of 
the Gothic king, upon Constantins, and as¬ 


sociated him in the empire. Constantiua 
died after a reign of seven months, and 
Placidia, becoming involved in a quarrel 
with Honorius, fled to Constantinople and 
took refuge with her nephew Theodosius 
II*, Emperor of the East. A few months 
later Honorius died, after a reign of twenty- 
eight years, during which he did nothing 
that was not contemptible, A. d* 423, The 
throne was usurped by John, the principal 
secretary of Honorius, Theodosius II, sent 
a fleet and array to dethrone the usurper 
and enforce the claims of his cousin Valen- 
tinian, the son of Placidia, This was easily 
accomplished, as John had no hole! upon 
the people or troops of his empire* He wiis 
made prisoner, and was beheaded at Aqui- 
leia, A* D* 425, 

Valentinian III* was but six years of 
age. During the next twenty-five years 
the empire was governed by lus mother 
Placidia as regent* Committed at this 
critical period to the weak hands of a 
woman and a child the empire fared badly, 
as will be seen, and made rapid strides in 
its progress of disintegration. The military 
command was intrusted to Aetina and 
Boniface, the latter of whom governed the 
province of Africa. Had they united their 
ahilitiea they might have accomplished 
much for the state, but they were divided 
by the jealousy with which Aetiiia regarded 
Boniface. Driven into rebellion by the 
intrigues of AMus, Boniface invited the 
Vandal King Genseric to cross from Spain 
into Africa to his assistance. Genseric 
promptly accepted the iuviuvtioii, entered 
Africa with 50,000 men, and was at once 
joined by the Mooi's aud the Donatists, who 
hailed him as a deliverer. Pie at once 
turned his arms against both Boniface and 
the Romans, defeated them, and made him¬ 
self master of Africa, and by A. d, 439 
succeeded in establishing a Vandal king¬ 
dom on the northern shore of the African 
continent, with Carthage for his capital. 

The state of the Western empire was now 
sad indeed. Africa had been won by Gen- 
serie; Britain was irrevocably lost, and ibr 
forty years was without any government but 
that of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
magistrates of the towns; the provinces of 
Panoonia, Noricum, and Dalmatia had 
been ceded to the Eastern empire in return 
for the assistance rendered by Theodosius 
in overthrowing the usurper John; south¬ 
western Gaul had passed into the hands of 
the Goths ’ the Burgundians had occupied 
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eastern Gaul; and the Franks ’were masters 
of northern Gaul. Of all Gaul, only a 
small tract in the south remained in pos¬ 
session of the empire, which, with this 
exception, was now limited to Italy, Vinde- 
^cia, and Rhsetia, 

' Between a. i>. 435 and 450 Aetius de¬ 
fended Roman Gaul with vigor against 
the Visigoths on the one side and the 
Franks on the other. In the latter year 
the Franks sought the assistance of Atiila, 
King of the Huns* This powerthl chieftain 
traced his descent from the ancient Huns 
who had formerly contended with the mon- 
archs of China. “His features bore the 
stamp of his national origin; and the por¬ 
trait of Attila exhibits tlie genuine deform¬ 
ity of a modern Calmuck ; a large head, a 
swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, 
a flat nose, a few hairs iu the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short, square 
body of nervous strength, though of a dis- 
proportioned height. The haughty step 
and demeanor of the King of the Huns 
expressed the consciousness of his superior¬ 
ity above tiie rest of mankind ; and he had 
a custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if 
he wished to enjoy the terror which he in¬ 
spired. He had gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole 
ancient world, which ultimately expressed 
itself by affixing to his name the well- 
inown epithet of the ScouRor: op God, 
Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible 
to pity; his suppliant enemies might con¬ 
fide in the assurance of peace or pardon; 
and Attila was considered by liis subjects 
as a just and indulgent master/^ He had 
extended his kingdom over the immense 
region lying between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, and the Rhine aod Volga. 
He could bring into the field an army of 
700,000 men, officered by the numerous 
barbarian kings who had become his vas¬ 
sals, and had made himself literally the 
possessor of the entire barbaric power of 
Europe. During the nine years previous 
to his appearance in the West, he bad been 
ravaging the Eastern empire,extending bis 
depredations up to the very walls of Con¬ 
stantinople, and only withdrew upon the 
promise of an exorbitant annual tribute 
and the immediate payment of 6,000 pounds 
of gold. In A. D, 451 he set out from his 
capital in Hungary for the invasion of the 
"Western empire, upon the pretext of assist¬ 
ing a Frankish king who bad solicited his 
aid. Upon reaching the Rhine he was 


joined by the Franks. The combined host 
then entered Gaul and advanced to Orleans,, 
and formed the siege of that place. 

In tlie meantime the Gothic king, Theo* 
doric, who had established the independence 
of his kingdom, had entered into an alli- 
auce with the Romans as the only means 
of checking the ambitious Hun, who as¬ 
pired to the dominion of the whole world. 
Though ail old man, Theodoric took the 
field in person, and the Goths rallied with 
enthusiasm to the standard of their sover¬ 
eign. Their example determined several 
tribes or nations that seemed to fluctuate 
between the Huns and the Romans. These: 
nations, uniting their forces with the Roman 
army under Aetius, marched into Gaul to 
join the issue which was to decide whether 
Europe should be Teuton or Tartar. They 
arrived before Orleans just as Attila had 
reduced that city to the last extremity, and 
had effected au entrance into one portion of 
the town. On the approach of the allied 
army, Attila raised the siege and witlidrew 
his troops across the Seine to the vicinity of 
Chalons, where the great plains gave him 
an opportunity of using his Scythian cav¬ 
alry to advantage. The allies followed 
him, and a great battle ensued near Chil- 
Ions, which is memorable not only for the 
vast interests staked upon it, but also for 
the nuinber of troops engaged in it, who 
numbered over one million. The slain on 
both sides are variously estimated at from 
162,000 to 300,000 men. The battle was 
opened by the attack of the Visigoths, and 
contiuned all day. Theodoric was slain, 
but the contest was decided by the valor 
and skill of the Gothic troops led by bis 
son Torsimond, and the Huns were saved 
from a total defeat only by the approach of 
night. They retired within the circle of 
wagons that fortified their camp. The next 
day the Goths were eager to storm the 
enemy’s camp, but Aetius, who feared tliat 
the empire would find the Goths as trouble^ 
some as the Huns in case the latter were 
exterminated, persuaded Torsimond, who' 
had been proclaimed king by his people, to 
draw off his army and return to Toulouse to 
secure his successiou to the throne. After 
the departure of the victors and the sepa¬ 
ration of the allied army, Attila was surpidsed 
at the silence that reigned over the plains 
of Chilons, but, suspicious of some strata¬ 
gem, waited several days, at the expiration 
of which time be retreated across the Rhine^ 
and thus confessed the victory of the allies,. 
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“ the la?t whicli was achieved in the name 
of the Western empii’e.*^ 

Although the battle of Chillons decided 
the fate of Europe, it did not prevent At* 
tila from again assuming the ofiensive, and 
the short-sighted policy of Aetins was heav¬ 
ily paid for in the sufierings which the bar¬ 
barian Leader inflicted upon the empire. In 
A. i>. 453 he invaded northeastern Italy, 
captured and destroyed the cities of Aqui- 
leia, Altinum, Concordia, and Padua, and 
sacked Milan ajid Pavia. A result which 
the Hnn did not foresee, and would not 
have desired, sprang fj^om this destruction. 
The inhabitauts of Af]|uileia, Padua, and 
the adjacent towns, fled from the cruelties 
of the barbarians to the safe but humble 
sheher of the islands at the head of the 
Adriatic, and there laid the foundations of 
the famous republ ic of Venice, Attila then 
moved southward, intending to take and 
destroy Rome, An embassy, headed by 
Pope Leo the Great, met him, and the sol¬ 
emn appeal of the pope aroused the super¬ 
stitious fears of the barbarian, and he re¬ 
tired to his own dominions, where, a little 
later, he burst a blood-vessel and died. 
Thus the w^orld was freed from the danger 
with which he threatened it, for Ins king¬ 
dom went to pieces faster than it had sprung 
up. 

Valentin iau, freed from his fear of the 
Huns, gratified his dislike of Aetius by 
murdering him with his own hand, A. D, 
454, The next year Valentinlan himself 
was slain by Maximus, a wealthy senator, 
whom he had wronged, and two of the ser¬ 
vants of Aetius, A. B, 455 Maximus as¬ 
sumed the purple, but reigned less than 
three months Eudoxia, the widow of Val- 
entinian, being compelled to marry the as¬ 
sassin of her husband, besought aid from 
Genseric, the Vandal King of Africa, whose 
fleet commanded the Mediterranean, and 
the Vandal monarch at once responded to 
her appeal, eager to enrich himself with the 
spoils of Italy, He landed at Ostia, and 
the Romans immediately rose against Maxi- 
mus, and put him to death, Geuseric, how¬ 
ever, advanced upon Rome, unmoved by 
the action of the citizens, as his only object 
was plunder. He seized the city, and gave 
it up to his troops to pillage for fourteen 
days. Whatever Alaric had left was seized 
by the Vandals and carried away toMrica, 
Not even the churches, which Alaric had 
protected, were spared. The city was liter¬ 
ally stripped of its wealth of every descrip¬ 


tion, At length the barbarians, laden with 
pliiuder, retired to their fleet and sailed for 
Carthage, carrying with them Eudoxia and 
her two daughters. 

This terrible disaster so paralyzed the 
Romans that they were unable to take any 
steps for the appointment of a new sover^ 
eigii. Through the influence of the Gothic 
king, Theodoric II,, Avitiis, the commander 
of the legions in Gaul, was made emperor,. 
A. B, 455, After a reign of a little more 
than a year, Avitus was deposed by Count 
Ricimer, a Goth, A, d, 466. He was macle^ 
bishop of Placentia, and died a few months 
later, Ricimer placed a proteg^ of his own 
named Majorian on the throne, after an 
interval of six months, A, B. 457. Majg- 
riaa was a man of ability and energy, and 
at once addressed himself to the task of 
chastising the Vandals, who were harassing 
the Italian coast. He put a stop to their 
depredations, and prepared to follow up this 
success by an invasion of the African king¬ 
dom. The fleet which he collected was se¬ 
cretly destroyed by emissaries of Genseric 
in the port of Carthagena, and Majorian 
was obliged to return to Italy, where he was 
forced to abdicate his crown by Ricimer,, 
who had become jealous of his prot^g4, who 
was exhibiting too much vigor of character 
to suit his patron, A, D, 461, 

Ricimer now set tip as emperor a mero 
puppet named Libius Severus, retaining in 
his own bands the real power. Severus was 
acknowledged merely in Italy. In Dalma¬ 
tia, Marcellinus, and in Gaul, .^gidins,, 
though they did not assume the sovereignty,, 
were the real rulers of those provinces. 
Severus died in A. d, 465, and Ricimer, be¬ 
lieving himself strong enough to assume 
the direction of affairs in Italy, allowed the 
throne to remain vacant. His position was' 
a difficult ojie, however. Being a lb reign er,. 
he had no hold upon the Romans, and he 
was exposed to the attacks of Genseric, the 
Vandal king, and MarcelHniis. Two years 
later he was obliged to ask assistance of the 
eastern emperor, Leo, who granted the de¬ 
sired aid—upon his own terras, however. 
Ricimer was obliged to accept, as Emperor 
of the West, Anthemius, a distinguished 
Byzantine noble, nominated to the post by 
Leo, A. D, 467. 

A formidable attack was now made upon 
the Vandals by the combined power of the 
East and the West. Genseric proved more 
tli an a mateh for h is enemies, . however, an d 
succeeded in destroying the allied fleet by 
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means of fire-ships, and so far from losing 
Ills own kingdom he secured the island 
<of Sicily, from which he could assail Italy 

greater advantage, a, d* 468* 

Anthemius, upon ascending the throne, 
had given his daughter in marriage to Kici- 
jner, and supposed he had thus won the 
friendship and support of that noble* He 
was soon undeceived, however. The em¬ 
peror having fixed his court at Rome, Rici- 
.mer retired to Milan, where he organized a 
conspiracy for the overthrow of the mon¬ 
arch, At the head of an army of Goths 
-and Burgundians,he advanced upon Rome, 
forced his way into the city, slew Anthe¬ 
mius, aud set up a new emperor named 
Olybrius, A. d. 472. Forty days later, Ri- 
■ ciraer died, leaving his nephew Gundobald, 
-a Burgundian, his heir. Three months later 
•Olybrius died, and Gundobald conferred 
the purple upon Glycerins, an obscure sol¬ 
dier. The Emperor Leo again interposed, 
.and gave the throne to Julius Nepos, the 
nephew of Marcellinua of Dalmatia. ^ Gly- 
. cerius w^as rewarded for hia Bubmission to 
tliis arrangement, with the gift of the bish¬ 
opric of Salona, A. D. 474. 

Julius had hardly ascended the throne 
when a revolt broke out among the barba¬ 
rian mercenaries, who were now the real 
masters of Italy, Under the leadership of 
the patrician Orestes (a. B. 475) they de¬ 
posed Julius, and placed upon the throne 
Romulus Augustus, called in mockery 
Augustulus,” the son of Orestes. 

Soou after the accession of Augusta] us, 
the mercenaries demanded one-third of the 
lands of Italy as the reward of their ser¬ 
vices. Being refused, they raised the 
rstandard of revolt, slew Orestes, deposed 
Augustuhis, and, abolishiag the empire at 
one stroke, proclaimed their German 
leader, Odoacer, King of lialg. Thus fell 
the Western empire, after an existence of 
507 years, 

With the fall of the Western empire, 
the volume of ancient history is brought to 
a close, and the student finds himaelf face 
to face with the new races and the new 
civilization which appear on the scene to 
take the places of the old and worn-out 
actors in the great drama of the world's 
history. Until now our attention has been 
confined to the continents of Asia and 
Africa and those portions of Europe bor- 
deiMug upon the Mediterranean. With the 
disappearance of the Western empire our 


field of survey is enlarged. New nations 
come into view, and the chief interest of the 
narrative is transferred to the continent 
of Europe, at this time divided among four 
great branches of the Aryan race^—the 
Grseco-Latins, the Celts, the Teutons, and 
the Slaves, or Slavonians. Of these the 
first alone belongs to ancient history, the 
other three appear only in modem history. 

It 15 the habit of modern writers to di¬ 
vide the era of modem history into two 
parts, namely, Medk^ml history, covering 
the period between the fall of the Western 
empire and the close of the fifteenth een- 
tuiy; and Modem history proper, extend¬ 
ing from the close of the fifteentli century 
to our own day. The first of these periods 
is usually termed the Bark As^es, siiu^, with 
the disappearance of the civilization of 
Rome, the world seemed to have relapsed 
into barbarism. But the thoughtful stu¬ 
dent will not fail to perceive that this pe¬ 
riod, apparently so full of darkness and 
hopelessness, was in reality a season of 
growth, in which the civilization of Europe 
was being shaped, and during which it was 
acquiring strength for the part it was to 
play m flie great drama of modern history, 
lu tracing this development through the 
period of the Dark Ages, we shall be 
chiefly concerned with the growtli and ex- 
pa nsiou of the great Teutonic or German 
race, which, from its seat in central and 
eastern Europe, began immediately upon 
the downfall of the Western empire to ab¬ 
sorb aud shape the destiny and character 
of almost the entire continent. As an ac¬ 
complished writer of our own land well 
says, “The Instory of the Middle Ages is 
the history of the incorporation of Teu¬ 
tonic or Germanic barbarians with the 
Latin and Celtic elements; modern so¬ 
ciety is the result of the blending of the 
two; and it derives its ingredients from 
both—from the barbarians the love of pej-- 
sonal liberty and the sense of independ¬ 
ence; from the Eomana the forms of a 
long-established civilization/’ 

It will be interesting and useful to glance 
at the settlement of the nations of Europe 
at the time when Odoacer erected his 
throne upon the ruins of the Roman em¬ 
pire. The Germanic race was already pre¬ 
dominant in Europe, and the Germanic 
tribes were beginning to press the Celtic 
nations into narrower quarters. The peo¬ 
ple of Gaul were of the Celtic stock, but 
they had been so greatly influenced by 
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their long oonnection with the Romans that 
they had become thoroughly Latinised and 
Christianized before the disruption of the 
empire. The same may be said for the 
Celt-Iberians of Spain. The Celts of the 
British islands had also been given the 
rights of Roman citizens, and had been 
greatly affected by their contact with the 
Romans. The German influence began to 
affect these nations about the fall of the 
Western empire, and with entire success, 
as we shall see in other portions of this 
work. 

The principal Germanic tribes were the 
Goths, the Franks, the Vandals, the Bur- 
gundiaus, the Lombards, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and the Scandinavians. 

At the tall of the Western empire the 
VislfjothlG kingdom of Euric embraced the 
whole of Spain, and all of Gaul south of 
the Loire and west of the Rhone. The 
capital of this kingdom was Arles, which 
was regarded as the centre of western civ¬ 
ilization. It was the chosen seat of learn¬ 
ing and refinement in Europe, and its 
monarch was the most powerful and en¬ 
lightened of European sovereigns. The 
northwestern part of Spain was iield by the 
Snevi^ wlio were tributary to Euric. Under 
tlie descendants of Eurie the Visigoths 
\veve driven south of the Pyrenees and con¬ 
fined to the Spanish peninsula, where they 
maintained themselves until their kingdom 
was destroyed by the Saracens, two centu¬ 
ries later. The Osti^ogoihs held Italy aud 
tlie region between the Danube and the 
Adriatic. The GepidcBj another division 
of the Gothic family, were established north 
of the lower Danube, and between the 
upper Danube and the Carpathian moun- 
taiDs, the region now known as Moldavia, 
Walkchla and eastern Hungary, The 
Goths were the first of the Teutonic nations 
to come under the influence of Christianity. 
At the time of the fall of the Western em¬ 
pire thejT had generally adopted the form 
of ChrLst-ianity known as Arianism. 

The Franm, w!io were subsequently to 
become masters of ancient Gaul and to 
give their name to the greater part of it, 
were still chiefly beyond its limits, bnt were 
beginning to press over the border. We 
fii*st find them inhabiting the country now 
known as Belgium and the region of the 
lower Rhine. About the time of the fall 
of the empire they overran Gaul and drove 
out the Visigoths from tlie southwest, and 
conquered the Burgundians. To their new 
27 


liome the name of France came at length to 
be attached, from Frmiciaj the land of the 
Pranks. 

The Vandak had spread themselves from 
the extreme south of the Bpanish peninsula 
to the northern shore of Africa, where they 
had established their kingdom, with Car- 
thage as their capital. They possessed also 
Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, 

The Burgundians occupied the viilley of 
the Rhone and the Swiss lakes, the region 
which for a thousand years bore their name, 
and whose ruler, until subdued, was a 
powerful rival to the crown of Prance. 

The Lomba^^dSf or Langobards^ were at 
this period settled immediately to the north 
of the Gepidse, between the Danube and the 
head-waters of the Vistula, Their original 
home was Jutland, from which they moved 
to tlie banks of the Elbe, Later on they 
passed to the southand settled in the 
region just named, from which they were 
afterwards to descend upon Italy. 

The SaxoTtd (or kuifemen, a name derived 
from the word Sacho) came originally from 
the province now known as Holstein. By 
the period we are considering they had 
spread over the basin of the Weser, from 
the Rhine on the south to the Baltic. Two 
of the principal Saxon tribes occupied the 
peninsula of Denmark. They were the 
Jutes and the Angles. The taxons had 
never met the Romans, and were eonae^ 
quently unaffected by Roman influences. 
They were still pagans. Great numbers 
of them had settled along the coasts of 
northern Gaul, and theii* piratical craft 
carried terror along the entire European 
coast. Previous to tlie fall of the Western 
empire the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes had 
crossed thelSTorth Seaand established them-» 
selves in the southern part of Britain, to 
which they gave the name of England, or 
" land of the Angles,” 

The Scandinavians do not appear on the 
scene until the niuth or tenth century, when, 
we shall encounter them under the name, 
of l^orsemen. 

These were tlie principal divisions of th& 
great Teutonic family. Beyond the Elbe^ 
dwelling in the vast plains of eastern Eu¬ 
rope, were the Slaves or Slavonians, one 
of the grand divisions of the Aryan stock 
in Europe. They were a pastoral people, 
superior Lo numbers, but inferior in power, 
to the Teutonic race. They were the an¬ 
cestors of the modern Poles, BohemianF, 
Bulgarians, Illyrians, and, to a great dev 
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gree, of the Russians. The frozen and 
marshy regions of the extreme north were 
occopied hj the Finnish tribes. The south- 
east of Europe was included within the 
dominions of the Eastern or Greek empire. 

The extreme northwest of Gaul was still 
in the hands of its Celtic owners, who were 


largely reinforced hy colonies of Bretons, 
who were expelled by the Saxons from 
Britain. This region still beai^ the name 
of Brittany. The Celtic race also held the 
western and northern parts of Britain, now 
known as ^Vales, Scotland, and tlie island 
of Ireland, 
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the Homan empire had been 

S lliil '^‘ 1 ‘lergoiug the rapid process of 
9l 11 ^®®tructioii iu the West, the East* 

^I|l I era empire, with its capital at Cou- 
Btantiuople, had been securely and 
firmly established, as we have 
seen, as an iudepeiulent and separate mon¬ 
archy, under the rule of Arcadius, the son 
of the great Theodosius, aud his successors. 
The sovereign of that empire assumed and 
obstinately retained the vain, aud at lengtfi 
fictitious, title of Emperor of the Eoiujuls, 
and the hereditary appellations of Causar 
and Augustus. Constantinople became the 
permanent capital, and grew rapidly in 
wealth and greatness, and continued for 
ages to defy the hostile attemjjts of the har- 
barians. The dominions of the eastern 
emperors “ were bounded by tlie Adriatic 
and the Tigris; aud the whole interval cf 
twenty-five days’ navigation, which sep¬ 
arated the extreme cold of Scythia from the 
torrid zone of iEthiopia, was comprehended 
within the limits of the empire of the East. 
The populous countries of that empire were 
the seat of art and learning, of luxury aud 
wealth; and the inhabitants, who had as¬ 
sumed the language aud munnei's of 
Greeks, styled themselves, with some ap¬ 
pearance of truth, the most enlightened aud 
civilized portion of the human species. The 
form of government was a pure and simjile 
monarchy; the name of the Romm Repub¬ 
lic, vthich so long preserved a faint tradition 
of freedom, was confined to the Latin prov¬ 
inces; and the princes of Constantinople 
measured their greatness by the servile obe¬ 
dience of their people.” 
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Arcadius, whose reign was marked chiefly 
by the struggles of unwoiiliy favorites to 
obtain the power, died iii a* d, 408r During 
his reiga the famous Chiysostom, “the 
golden-mouthedorator of the Eastern 
Church, flourished, and towards its close 
was sent to banisliinent and death for 
haviog ventured to rebuke the profligacy 
of the Empress Eudoxia* Arcadius was 
succeeded by his son Theodosius II., who 
was but seven years old, and during the 
mmority of this sovereign the empire was 
ably ruled by liis sister, Pulcheria. After! 
Theodosius came of age, the tea! ruler until 
his death u'us Pulcherm, for the emperor 
was .hut a mere ciplier in the government. 
The last yeai^ of the reign of TlieodosiuB 
were vexed with the invasion of his do-j 
minions by the Huns under Attila. They > 
appeared in the Eastern empire in a, d. 
441, and for the next nine years spread 
their ravages throughout the region between 
the Adriatic and the Enxiiie* Seventy 
cities of the empire were destroyed, and the 
open country was so devastated that Attila 
was justified in his boast that the grass 
never grew where his horse trod* Theodo¬ 
sius at length purehased the withdrawal of 
the barbarians by the payment of 6,000 
pounds of gold, and the promise of an an¬ 
nual tribute of 2,100 pounds of the precious 
metal, A. J>. 450. Slxortly afterwards The¬ 
odosius was drowned near Constantinople, 
after a reign of nearly forty-three years* 

Pulcheria was proclaimed Empress of the 
East upon the death of her brother. As a 
measure of prudence she contracted a noin- 
inal marriage with Marciau, a senator about 
sixty years of age, who was invested with the 
purple. Pulcheria died in A* i>. 453, but 
her husband continued on the throne until 
his own death, in a. b. 457. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Leo of Thrace, a military tribune, 
whom the patrician Aspar, the most po\ver- 
ful subject of the empire, placed upon the 
throne. Leo intervened in the aflairs of 
the Western empire in a. b. 467, anti ap¬ 
pointed Anthemius Emperor of the West, 
and again in a. b. 474, to secure that 
throne for Julius Nepos. In the same year 
he died, and was succeeded by Zeno, his 
soudn-law, W'ho reigned until a* b, 49L 
He was succeeded by Anastasius I., an aged 
domestic of the palace, on whom the wid¬ 
owed empress bestoweci her hand, and who 
continued on the throne until a, b. 518. 

In A. D, 518 Justin, a Diician peasant by 
birth, whose virtues and abilities had raised 


him to eminence, was elevated to the pm^ple 
by the unanimous conseut of the army. Jus¬ 
tin was sixty-eight years old at this time, and 
reigued upw'ards of nine years. At the end 
of the ninth year he associated with him in 
the government his nephew Justinian, whom 
he had adopted as his heir, A few months 
later Justin died, leaving Justinian sole 
emperoiv 

Justinian was forty-five years of age at the 
time of his accession to the crown, and be re¬ 
mained on the throne for nearly thirty-nine 
yeai-s, A, D. 527-565. The first five years 
of his reign were devoted to a Iroitless and 
expensive war with Persia. At the expira¬ 
tion of this time a treaty was concluded 
with Persia, and w'as called “the Endless 
Peace,'' but, as we shall see farther on, it 
afforded but a brief respite to the contract¬ 
ing parties. 

Justinian had married, previous to his 
elevation to the throne, an infamous woman 
named Theodora, wdio soon acquired an un¬ 
bounded influence over him, an influence 
which she maintained unimpaired until her 
death in the twenty-fourth year of her 
marriage, and the twenty-second of her 
reign. 

At the close of the Persian war Constan- 
tinople wus convulsed by a dangerous sedi¬ 
tion known as the “Nika riots,” wliich, 
breaking out between the factions of the 
circus, knowm as the Blue and the Greeii^ 
spread to the citizens in general. A large 
part of the city, including the cathedral of 
>St. Sophia, w’as laid in ashes, 30,000 per¬ 
sons were slain in the tumult, and for five 
days Constantinople was given up to the 
lawlessness of the mob. Hy pa tins, a nephew 
of Aiiastasius, was proclaimed emperor by 
the people, and Justinian prepared to aban¬ 
don his capilah The firmness of Theodora, 
who persuaded the emperor to remain and 
crush the riot, and the skilful dispositions 
of Belisarius, the commander of the impe¬ 
rial troops, alone suppressed the ouihreak 
and saved the throne. To punish the citi¬ 
zens the emperor closed the hipprodome and 
suppressed the games for several years, 
A. D. 532. 

Having secured his power at home, Jus¬ 
tinian uudex'took to recover the dominions 
formerly embraced in the Komaii eniph'e. 
His fii^t expedition w^as directed against 
tlie Vandal kingdom in Africa, then ruled 
by Gelimer. The imperial forces were com- 
mnnded by Eelisarius, one of the greatest 
generals of any age, who had risen by the 
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fbree of his own genius from the humble 
station of a peasant. The Vandals, weak¬ 
ened by their century of Alrican life, were 
quickly overcome by Bellsarius (a,d, 533), 
and the conqueror entered Carthage in tri¬ 
umph and without resistance. A long train 
of captives, headed by Gelimcr himself, 
adorned the triumphal procession of Belisa- 
rius, upon his return to Constantinople. 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the smaller islands 
of the western Mediterranean were regained 
and made dependent upon the Exarchate 
of Africti, 

The conquest of Africa was followed by 
that of Italy, the events of which we shall 
relate in the history of that country. The 
efforts of Belisartus were seriously hampered 
by the jealousy of 
the emperor, and he 
was hIIally with¬ 
drawn from his 
command and sent 
to resist the Persi¬ 
ans, wlio were press¬ 
ing heavily upon 
the eastern border 
of the empire. Tlie 

End less Peace” 
had not proved as 
lasting as its found¬ 
ers had hoped. In 
A, D* d40 Chosroes, 
the Persian king, 
broke the treaty, 
burned Antioch, 
and ravaged Asia 
Minor. Belisarius 
was sent against 
him, and in two 
campaigns (a. B. 

541-1542) compelled him, without striking 
a blow, to retire to his own dominions. 
Belisarius being sent back to Italy, the 
Persians were again successful, and van¬ 
quished a Roman army of 30,000 men led 
by fifieen generals. The war went on in a 
desultory manner until A. B. 561, when the 
mcreasing age of both Justinian and Chos- 
roes inclined them to consent to a peaceful 
settlement. Justinian purchased the peace 
at an annual tribute of 30,000 pieces of 
gold. 

In the meantime the splendid services of 
Belisarius had not saved him from the hos¬ 
tility and jealousy of the emperor and em¬ 
press. He was accused of treason, con¬ 
victed, and his fortune was sequestered, 
while he was kept a prisoner in his own 


pakce. His iunocence was at length es* 
tabiished, and his honors, freedom, and 
riches ivere restored. He dkl not long sur¬ 
vive this tardy justice, but died eight 
months later, a. b. 565, leaving behind him 
a great name, winch the malice of his ene¬ 
mies could not destroy. The ungrateful 
emperor confiscated his fortune, with the 
exception of a small sum wfoich his widow 
was allowed to retain. 

A few years previous to his death, Beli- 
sarius had rendered an important service to 
tbo empire. In A. D. 539 the Bulgarians 
overran the peninsula of Greece, destroyed 
thirty-two cities, and carried 120,000 per¬ 
sona into captivity. In A. d. 559 the Da¬ 
nube being frozen, the same barbarians, 


CATHEDEAB (XOW THE MOSQUE) OF ST. SOPHIA, COXSTANTIXOFLE. 

aided by the Slavonians, invaded Thrace, 
and sweeping all before them, encamped 
within twenty miles of Constantinople. 
Belisarius, in response to the appeal of the 
emperor, left his hard-earned repose, and 
placing himself at the head of the hastily 
assembled levies, eompeliod the enemy to 
withdraw into their own country. Upon 
the return of Belisarius to Constantinople, 
Justinian received him with coldness and 
ingratitude. 

Justinian was a great builder. He adorned 
Constantinople with noble edifices, chief 
among which was the cathedral of St. So¬ 
phia, erected in the place of that burned in 
the Nika riots. Other parts of the empire 
were similarly benefited, and strong fort¬ 
resses were erected along the line of the 
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Danube, and for the protection of the bor¬ 
der. The friendly Goths of the Crimea 
were protected from their northern neigh¬ 
bors by long walls built entirely across the 
peninsula. A strong work, known as the 
Rampart of Gog and Magog/' was thrown 
up between the Black and Caspian seas, at 
the joint expense of the empire and Persia, 
for the protection of the territories of both 
powers against the barbarians. 

Duriiig the reign of Justinian the cul¬ 
ture of the silk worm was introduced into 
Greece from China by two Persian monks, 
who brought a number of the eggs of that 
insect concealed in a bollow cane. The ex¬ 
periment proving successful, the mamifac- 
tore of silk became one of the principal 
industries of Greece, from which it spread 
into Italy and France, and has since grown 
into one of the greatest branches of the 
world's industry. 

The chief title of Jnstinian to fame lies 
in his merits as a legislator, ** He was not 
so much a maker of new laws as a restorer 
and simplifier of the old;T his code ex¬ 
tended its influence throughout all portions 
of the Roman dominions, and has shaped 
and modified the jurisdiction of all succeed¬ 
ing times. The Roman laws Iiad become 
so Bumerous and conflicting as to jDroduce 
endless confusion* The mere word of an 
emperor had acquired the force of a decree, 
and as such was a Ifiw binding upon all fu¬ 
ture ages. To become acquainted wdth these 
laws required the devotion of a lifetime, 
and no private fortune was large enongli to 
possess copies of all. The administration 
of justicQ was therefore surrounded with the 
greatest difficulties even where the judges 
were pure and desirous of acting impar¬ 
tially. Justinian called to his aid the 
learned jurisconsult Trebouian and others, 
and proceeded to bring order out of this 
confusion. The result was that complete 
system of Roman law, called the Civil Lww^ 
which has been the basis of the legislation 
of nearly the w'hole of Europe. This sys¬ 
tem was comprised in three great ^vorks, 
The The Code^ and The FandecU, 

In the first the elementary principles of 
law were discussed. The Code was a con¬ 
densation of all the enactments of the em¬ 
perors since Hadrian. The Pandects, or 
Digest, consisted of a digest of all the pre- 
' cedents and decisioBS of the wisest and most 
learned judges since the period of the 
Twelve Tables, a thousand years before- 
Tlieae works were declared to be the legiti¬ 


mate system of civil jurisprudence, and 
were alone admitted in the tribunals. For 
their more perfect extension through the 
empire law schools were established at 
Constantinople, Rome, and Beyront in 
Syria. 

Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 
and the consulship of Rome, which had 
given so many sages and heroes to man¬ 
kind. The last years of his reign were full 
of trouble. The Turks, a tribe of iron-for¬ 
gers from the Altai range, left their moun¬ 
tains and established themselves in Tartary, 
They subdued the Flu ns or Avars ob the 
Til. The survivors of the conquered people 
fled to the Caucasus, and offered their ser¬ 
vices to the Emperor Justinian, who, feariiig 
to offend tliem, accepted thefr offer, timted 
them with liberality, and encouraged them 
to invade the territories of the Bulgarians 
and Slavonians. In the next ten ycai'S 
they extended their conquests to the Elbe, 
subduing many tribes, and compelling the 
remainder to pay them tribute. Justinian 
subsequently abandoned their alliance for 
that of the '’Turks; but, in spite of this, they 
were able in the next reign to conquer the 
regions now known as Hungary and a part 
of European Turkey, in which they set up 
the kingdom of their Chagans, which en¬ 
joyed an existence of 230 years, 

Justinian died in November, A. D. 565, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Justin 
II,, whose reign was imeveutfni. Being in¬ 
capacitated by disease, Justin appointed, at 
the suggestion of his wife Sophia, the cap* 
tain of his guards, Tiberius, as his successor, 
A. D. 574. Tiberius faithfully administered 
the government until the death of hia bene¬ 
factor in A. m 578, when be became sole 
emperor. 

Tlie Empress Sophia had expected to be¬ 
come the wife of Tiberius upon the death 
of her husband, and to continue her reign 
in this new character; but Tiberius, upon 
mounting the throne as sole monarch, pro¬ 
claimed as empress his secret, but lawfolly- 
wedd^ wife, Anastasia. He endeavor^^i 
to atone for the disappointment of Sophia 
by loading her with honors and riches, but 
while she appeared to accept them with 
pleasure, she secretly conspired for his 
overthrow, and, her conspiracy being dis¬ 
covered, the emperor was obliged to reduce 
her to a private station. After a reign of 
four years, during which he won the affec¬ 
tions of his subjects by his many virtues, 
Tiberius died in a. d. 582, and was sue- 
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ceerled by Mauricej whom be bad chosen 
as bis heir, aad who wa^ worthy of the high 
hooor thus bestowed upon him. 

Maurice was appealed to by the popej 
soon after his accession to the throne, to 
deliver Italy from the Lombards. Uoable 
to respond to this appeal, the emperor in¬ 
vited the Franks to be bis substitutes. 
They attempted to eoraply with the im¬ 
perial invitation, and ijivaded Italy several 
times. The last of these expeditions w^as 
under Chlldebert, the grandson of Clovis. 
He was unsuccessful in two expeditions, 
but more fortunate in a third. The Greelcs 
failing to reader liim substantial aid, his 
expeditions degenerated into mere forays. 

The attention of the emperor was mainly 
condned to the East. War with Persia 
broke out again in a. d. 572, in the seventh 
year of Justin IL, and continued with 
varying success for the next seven years. 
Iii A. D. 579 Chosroes died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by hk son Hormonz or Hormisdas, 
whose tyranny drove his people into rebel¬ 
lion. About the same time the Koinans 
made great gains on the borders of Meso¬ 
potamia and Assyria, while the Turks, to 
the number of 300,000 or 400,000, invaded 
the Persian dominions from the line of the 
Oxus. In this emergency Persia was saved 
by a hero named Varanes, or Eabram, who 
defeated both tJie Eoraans and the Turks, 
md was proclaimed king by hie troops. 
Learning this, the Persian nobles de])ose(l 
Hormouz, put out his eyes, and placed his 
son Chosroes II. upon the throne. Baliram 
refused to acknowledge the new king, and 
reduced him to such extremities that Chos¬ 
roes fled to the Roman lines and threw 
himself upon the generosity of the Emperor 
Maurice, who embraced his cause. A 
Roman army entered Persia, drove out the 
usurper, and replaced Chosroes on his 
tlirone. The grateful king preserved the 
closest and most friendly relations with the 
-empire until the death of Maurice. 

Towards the close of his reign the Em¬ 
peror Maurice woo some substantial suc¬ 
cesses over the Avars. He attempted to 
improve the discipline of the army, and 
thus provoked a sedition which resulted in 
the elevation of Phocas to the throne and 
the murder of Maurice and his five eons at 
Chalcedoa, A, i>. 602. Phocas was an 
ignorant ruflian, and soon disgusted his 
subjects wuth his tyranny, Heraclius, the 
Exarch of Africa, Ihrew off his allegiance 
to him, and sent his son, the younger Hera- 


elius, to Constantinople with a strong fleet 
to seize the imperial crown. Phocas was 
put to death and the younger Heraclius 
was proclaimed emperor, A. D. 610. 

The new emperor was called upon at the 
outset of his reign to defend his dominions 
against the Persian King Chosroes II., 
who, under the plea of avenging the death 
of bis benefactor Maurice, overran all of 
Syria, Egypt, and Aflica, as far as Tripoli. 
Antioch, Damascus, Jerusalem, and the 
otlier cities of the East were taken by 
storm, A, B. 614. The Holy City was de¬ 
livered over to violence, tlie Holy Sepul¬ 
chre and the stately churches of Constantine 
were burned, the city was stripped of its 
wealth, and the patriarch and the 
CToss^^ were transported to Persia. Ninety 
thousand Christians were put to the sword. 
The conquest of Egypt was completed in 
A. j>. 616. While these movements were 
in progress a Persian army advanced 
through Asia Minor to the Bosphorus, and 
captured Chalcedon, and for ten years a 
Persian camp was maintained within sight 
of Constantinople, The Persian arms 
seemed irresistible, and Chosroes appeared 
about to revive the glory and power of his 
great ancestors Cyrus and Darius, 

All this while Heraclius clung to liis 
capital, the slave of sloth and pleasure, 
making little effort to retain Ins dominions, 
and appearing to care little for their fate. 
At lenglh, w hen all seemed lost, the emperor 
Biiddeuly shook off his ^veakness aud as¬ 
sumed the spillt of a Hero, Borrowing the 
consecrated w^ealth of the churches under a 
solemn vow to restore it with usury, he col¬ 
lected an array and a fleet and sailed to the 
coast of Cilicia, where lie landed his troops 
and tocak post at Issus. He was attacked 
there by the Persians, and won a signal 
victory over them on the very spot on which 
Alexander the Great had defeated Dailus 
nearly a thousand years before, A. J>. 622. 
In A. D. 623-625 he led a second expedition 
against Chosroes, and penetrating to the 
heart of Persia, forced the Persian king to 
withdraw his troops from the Nile and the 
Bosphorus for the defence of their own 
country. The Persian, king incited the 
Avars to attack Constantinople, but they 
were defeated with terrible loss, A. 626. 
The Buccesses of Heraclius drew to his 
standard many of the eastern tribes, and in 
A. j>. 627 the emperor advanced once more 
into the interior of the Persian empire. A 
decisive battle was fought upon the site of 
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the buried city of Niaeveli, in which the 
Persians were utterly routed, and the cities 
and palaces of Assyria were open for the 
first time to the Romans, Chcsroes^ though 
reduced to despair^ refused to sue for peace. 
Being now an old man he endeavored to 
secure the elevation of his favorite son 
Merdaza to the throne. A conspiracy was 
formed against him, headed by his son 
Siroes. Chosroes was seized, his eighteen 
sons were put to death before his eyes, and 
he was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
died on the fifth day of his captivity, a. b. 
628. With him expired the glory of the 
Pei'sian monarchy, Siroes lived hut eight 
months to enjoy tlie fruits of his unnatural 
crimes. After Ills death, in the space of 
four years the tlirone was disputed by nine 
pretenders, %vho plunged the country into a 
sea of auarelvy and bloodshed, and so ex¬ 
hausted it that it dragged out a miserable 
existence of eight yeai^s longer, and finally 
fell an easy conquest before the victorious 
arras of the Arabian khalife. The remain¬ 
der of the reign of Ileraclius was important 
only for the loss of the far eastern prnv- 
iuees, which were rapidly overrun by the 
Saracens, never to be regained, Tlie great 
efforts of Heraclius against the Persians had 
exhausted llie empire, and it was unpre¬ 
pared to resist these new enemies. Besides 
this, the clergy, who proved themselves in¬ 
exorable creditors, inceived the greater part 
of the public funds in a usurious return of 
the loan they had made Ileniclius for the 
preservation of tlie empire, Ileraclins died 
III A. B, 641, leaving his dominions to his 
sons Constantine III, and Ilcracleonas, 
The former died soon after, poisoned, it was 
supposed, by his atepmothcr, who, with her 
mn Heraclconas, was mutilated and exiled, 
Constans II., the eldest son of Constantiue 
III., was made emperor at the ago of eleven, 
A. D, 641, la order to h^sure liis succes¬ 
sion lie caused his brother Theodosins to be 

e to death. Remorse for this crime drove 
into exile in a, d. 662. He was mur¬ 
dered in Sicily in A. d. 668, His son Con¬ 
stantine IV.succeeded him, and though the 
new emperor shared witli liis tivo brothers 
the imperial dignity, he kept the real power 
in his own hands. His brothers, having 
conspired against him, were deprived of 
their titles. 

During this reign the Saracens made 
themselves masters of the greater part of 
western ^ia, and in a. B. 668 advanced to 
the Bosphorus, and laid siege to Constanti¬ 


nople. The siege was continued for sevon 
years, but was unsuccessful. lu the defence 
of the city Greek fire was used, and the as¬ 
sailants found it impossible to stand before 
this formidable agent. 

Constantine was succeeded by }\h son 
Justinian IL, in a. b. 685. He outraged 
his people by his cruelties, and was deprived 
of his nose and driven into exile among the 
Tartars, in A. b. 695. Por ten years the 
imperial authority was exercised by Leon¬ 
tius and Absimarus. The Jvluin of Tartary 
gave Justinian liis sister in marriage. Bhe 
was baptized, and took the name of Theo¬ 
dora, Her brother being won over by the 
enemies of Justinian, agreed to deliver the 
exiled emperor into their hands; bu t Tlieo- 
dora discovered the plot, and secured the 
escape of her husband, Justinian fled to 
the camp of the Bulgarian king, who 
became his ally, and agreed to aid him in 
an effort to recover his crown, 

Justinian IL, aided by the Bulgarian 
king, Terbelis, regained bis throne in a. d. 
704, and devoted the next seven years to 
revenging himself upon his enemies. IIis 
cruehies were so inlamous and rendered 
him so odious to his people that they dev 
throued him and put him to death in 711, 
and made Philippicus emperor. The new 
emperor was murdered in 713, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Anastasius IL, ^rho, in his turn, 
was dethroned in 716, to make room for 
Theodosius HI. The next year Theodorins 
submitted to an abler and niore powerful 
rival. 

Leo HL, the Isaurian, came to the throne 
in A. D. 717, and opened his reign by 
a magnificent defence of Constantinople 
against the Mohammedans. Himself an 
Arnieniau he intrusted the important ofiices 
of the state and court to Armenians, on 
whom he could rely, and though Greek was 
the language of the court, the church, and 
the people, the government w^as usually held 
by Asiatics. Having saved the empire 
from destruction at the hands of the Sara¬ 
cens, he applied himself to the task of re¬ 
viving and invigorating it. The wise and 
far-seeing reforms which he introduced gave 
to the state a new career of greatness and 
prosperity. Peace and security to all classes 
were maintained by a vigilant execution of 
the laws, and commerce entered upon a 
wider and more splendid career. 

In the eleventh year of his reign, Leo 
issued an edict which plunged the Christian 
world into commotion* The church had 
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by degrees adopted the worship and use of 
images aud pictures in its sacred edifices. 
Leo, who had coDCeived a fierce hatred of 
the practiecj issued, in a. j>, 726, a decree 
forbidtling the worship of images, and thus 
inaugurated the bitter struggle known as 
the Iconoclastic war. Soon afterwards a 
second edict appeared commanding the de¬ 
struction of all the images aud the white¬ 
washing of the w^alls of the churches. These 
measures produced resistance in almost 
every part of the empire, but except in the 
West the authority of tlieemjieror prevailed. 


and punished the rebellion by a more severe 
a nd vio 1 en t persecu tion. T1 1 e th i rd co u u c i i 
of Constantinople, in a. d. 754, formally 
condemned the worship of images as idoln- 
try, and forbade both their use and their 
worship. Apart from this persecution, Con¬ 
stantine appears to have been a wise and 
able sovereign. He defended his Asiatic 
provinces with vigor against the Saracens, 
redeemed several thousand captives from 
foreign slavery, and peopled the abandoned 
coast of Thrace with new colonies. Even 
the ecclesiastics, who hated him bitterly* 



SCEKE IN ASIA MINOR, 


The western church refused to comply with 
the imperial edicts, and the pope constituted 
himself the champion of the images. In 
the midst of the controversy Leo dierl at 
Constantinople, after a reign of twenty-four 
years, A. D. 741. 

Leo was succeeded by his son Constantine 
V,, surnamed Copronymus, from his pollu¬ 
tion of the baptismal font. Under him the 
war against images %vas continued with 
great bitterness. The image-worshippers 
rose against him, and drove him from his 
throne, but he subsequently recovered it, 


were forced to admit his abilities. He died 
in A. D. 775, 

Leo IV., who succeeded his father, was 
a weak and feeble prince, and willingly re¬ 
signed his powder into the hands of his 
Athenian wife, Irene. His infant son, Con¬ 
stantine VI., was crowned emperor and 
associated in the government at the age ot 
five. Five years later, A. n. 780, Leo died, 
leaving his wife regent for her son. Irene 
was an ardent partisan of the image-wor¬ 
shippers, and embraced their cause with 
zeal. A general council was held at Nice 
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in A. B, 767, which declared the worship 
of images agreeable to the teachings and 
rise of Scripture and reason, thus reversing 
the decree of the council of Coustantiiiople, 
During the childhood of her son, Irene 
showed herself an able and prudent ruler, 
and at the same time a careful and judicious 
mother. As the emperor approached jnan- 
bood, however, he became impatient of her 
control, and abandoned himself to the in¬ 
fluence of favorites of his own age, w^ho 
were ambitious of sharing his power as well 
ns his plea^iures. The result was a struggle 
between the mother and sou, in which each 
was alternately in possession of the throne, 
’The empress at length triumphed, and de¬ 
priving her son of his eyes, reigned alone in 
•external splendoit regardless of the re¬ 
proaches of conscience and the denuncia¬ 
tions of her people, a. d, 797-802, 

The reign of the Empress Irene was 
brought to a close in a. d, 802 by a rebel¬ 
lion* She was banished to Lesbos, and the ^ 
great treasurer Nicephorus, the leader of 
the revolt, ascended the throne* He reigned 
for nine years* His experience as treasurer 
enabled him to increase the revenue by 
taxation, and he does not appear to have 
committed more crimes than were common 
to the eastern sovereigns of his day. Just 
previous to his reign the separation between 
the East and West was made final by the 
revivml of the Western empirenuderCharle- 
'magne. Nicephoros was powerless to pre- 
vent this, or to turn back the course of 
events, and in the second year of his reign 
entered into a treaty with Charlemagne de¬ 
fining the boundaries of the two empires* 
Niceplioriis was decisively defeated by the 
Khalif Harmin al Raschid in a, b* 805, 
In 811 he was beaten and slain in a war 
with the Bulgarians, He was succeeded by 
his son Stauracius, who reigned but two 
•months. A new revolution compelled him 
to resign the throne to his brother-in-law, 
Michael Rhangabe, who ascended the throne 
:ag Michael L In A* b* 813 Michael was 
compelled by his troops, who were disgusted 
with his peaceful and unwarlike character, 
to resign his throne or defend it with arms 
against them. Although supported by the 
citizens and clergy of Constantinople, he 
chose the former alternative, and retired to 
a monastery* 

The leader of the rebellion, Leo the Ar¬ 
menian, was placed on the throne as Leo 
V. He was one of the best of the Byzan¬ 
tine sovereigns. Bred a soldier, he cared 


little for theological disputes, and pursued 
a policy respecting the worship of images 
which ’won for him from the churchmen 
the name of “ the chameleon,'^ Duiing liis 
reign the Bulgarians committed great 
depredations in the European provinces of 
the empire, sometimes carrying their forays 
to the very gates of Constantinople* In 
one expedition alone they took o0,000 pris¬ 
oners* These Christian slaves became so 
manv missionaries ot the truth in the land 
whither they were carried captive, and suc¬ 
ceeded in converting thousands of the Bul¬ 
garians to Christianity, Towards the close 
of the century the Bulgarian King Bogoris 
was baptized, and a little later the entire na¬ 
tion embraced the faith of Christ, Among 
the most trusted friends of Leo at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign was Michael, the Armo- 
rian, who, however, soon began to plot 
against him, though loaded with honors 
and wealth by the emperor* Though fre¬ 
quently detected and pardoned, Michael 
continued bis plotting and was finally sen¬ 
tenced to death. His friends, to save his 
life, rose against Leo and slew him in a. d, 
820. 

Michael was brought from his dungeon 
writh the fetters still upon his limbs, and 
seated upon the throne as Michael 11. He 
reigned nine years, and during this time 
the empire entered upon a great career of 
commercial prosperity although far ad¬ 
vanced in its political decline* It enjoyed 
a monopoly of the Mediterranean trade, 
and a vast and lucrative commerce between 
Asia and Europe flowed through Cunstan- 
tinople, enriching its people. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that the Saracens had made 
themselves masters of Crete and of some of 
the other islands of the Mediterranean* 

Michael IL was succeeded, in a* b, 829, 
by his son, Theophilus. Though an able 
sovereign, the reign of Theophilns wi^ full 
of misfortune* He undertook to regain the 
provinces which had been wrested from the 
empire by the Saracens, but was finally 
defeated* His revenues were enonnous, 
but instead of using them to fortify his 
frontier, he expended them in adorning 
Constantinople. He was a hitter foe of 
image-worship* Dying in a, n. 842, he 
left hia wife, Theodora, regent for their son* 
Michael III. Theodora restored Hie images 
amid the rejoicings of the peopiCt und so 
closed the long Iconoclastic war, which had 
lasted more than a century, and had finally 
separated the M^cst from the East* 
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IVIichael IIL was five years old when his 
fatlier died. The Empress Theodora held 
the regency for thirteen years. Then, per¬ 
ceiving that her influence was declining, 
and that her son was beginning to grow im- 
patient of her rule, she prudently resigned 
her power into his hands, and retired to a 
private station. Blichael III., being left 
sole ruler of the empire, proved himself ut¬ 
terly unfit to role. He was a brutal, 
drunken tyrant, with no regard for the sa- 
credness of religion or the dignity of his 
own station. As contemptible in character 
as be was odious, he succeeded in disgusting 
his people, who longed to be rid of iiini. 
He was murdered in bis sleep in the thir¬ 
tieth year of his age by one of bis officers 
named Basil, who is believed to have been 
a Siax^onian, a. d. 867. 

Basil I. claimed descent from the Bface- 
donian Alexander the Great, and in conse¬ 
quence of this the dynasty which he founded 
is known as the Biacedoidan. Though he 
won great successes over the Saracens, car¬ 
ried his arms in triumph to the Euphrates, 
and crushed the republic of the Paulicians, 
Basil had neither the spirit nor the talents 
of a waiTior. He is chiefly noted as a 
legislator. The change of language and 
manners had made necessary a revision of 
the entire S 3 "Stem of jurisprudence of Jus¬ 
tinian. “The voluminous body of his in¬ 
stitutes, pandects, code, and novels, was di¬ 
gested under foiIy titles in the Greek 
idiom; and the which were im- 

pj'oved and completed by his son and 
grandson, must be referred to the original 
genius of tlie founder of their race.” 

By the treaty with Cliarlepiagne, the 
Eastern emperors retained the cities of 
southern Italy. In A. B. 878 the Saracens 
captured Syracuse and extended their 
power over the whole of Sicily. Later on 
they obtained a firm lodgment in southern 
Italy, and so diminished the power of the 
emperor. Basil (lied in A. D. 886. 

Leo and Alexander, the sons of Basil, 
were both invested with tlie purple at their 
father’s death, but the real emperor was the 
elder brother, Leo AH., called “the Philos¬ 
opher/’ because, as Gibbon sarcastically 
says, “ the son of Basil was less ignorant 
than the greater part of his contemporaries 
in church and state.” His reign was full 
of disaster, not the least of which ^vas the 
capture of Thessalonica, the second city of 
the empire, by the Saracens, and the mas¬ 
sacre of all its inlmbitanta save twenty-two 


thousand youth, who were sold into slavery. 
He won the hostility of the church by con¬ 
tracting a fourth marriage (this time with 
Zoe, who had borne him a son), a union 
which the Greek Church does not recognize 
as lawful. His reign extended into the 
next century. 

Leo A^I. was succeeded by bis son, Con¬ 
stantine VIL, called Porpliyrogenitus, 
“Born ill the Purple,” A, j>. 911. He was 
only five years old at the time of his father’s 
death. During his minority the govern¬ 
ment was administered by his uncle Alex¬ 
ander, and after Alexander’s death by his 
mother Zoe, and other regents. In a. d. 
919, Romanos, the most prominent general 
of the army, assumed the governmeut and 
the titles of Csesar and Augustus. His 
three sons were successively associated with 
him in the empire, and the lawful emperor 
was for twenty-five years degraded to the 
lowest rank of this college of princes. Con¬ 
stantine, upon the death of the last of the 
usurpers, assumed the sole administration, 
and reigned for nearly fifteen ycal's (a. u, 
944-959) alone. His mild and benevolent 
disposition greatly endeared him to his sub¬ 
jects. He was the author of aeveral works 
of science and history, and rendered impor¬ 
tant services to literature by causing the 
preservation of a number of precious manu¬ 
scripts. 

Roman us IL, the son of Constantine, suc¬ 
ceeded his fatlier. He died four years 
later, A. i>. 963, from poison administered 
by his wife. His reign was memorable for 
the exploits of liis general, Nicephorus 
Piiocas, who won back the island of Crete 
from the Saracens, and gained other impor¬ 
tant successes over them. The Empress 
Theophano, the widow of Romanns II., 
wishing to retain her place on the throne, 
bestowed her hand upon the successful 
general, who, without degrading the infant 
Emperors Basil II. and Constantine IX,, 
assumed the throne and the title of Augus¬ 
tus. He reigned six years with vigor and 
success, opposing a steady resistance to the 
Saracens, and maintaining the frontiers lui- 
broken against their attacks. His reign 
marked the cominencement of the most 
vigorous period of the Eastern empire after 
its final division, a period which may be 
said to have continued until about 1025. 
He was murdered in 969 by his nephew, 
John Zimisees, who succeeded him on the 
throne as guardian of the youthful em¬ 
perors. 
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John had been one of the 5overs of the 
Empress Theophano durbg her liusbanrrs 
life, and she hoped to sliare the throne with 
her paramour, but John put her away at 
the stern demand of the Patriarch of Cou- 
stantinople, and dismissed her to a private 
station, John proved himself an able and 
energetic ruler. In the East he inflicted a 
number of defeats upon tlie Saracens, won 
back Antioch and some othei" cities that 
had hcen taken by them, and made the 
Euphrates once more the boundary of the 
empire. He also won signal successes over 
the Scandinavian rulers of Eussia, who were 
causing considerable trouble upon bis fron¬ 
tier, He inflicted a decisive defeat upon 
tlie Russian forces at Presthlava in Rulga- 
ruij in A, i>, 971, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. By tlie terras of the treaty 
the Russians ceded to the emperor the king¬ 
dom of Bulgaria, recently conquered by 
them, and thus the Danube became once 
again tlie Greek frontier, John died in 
A. D. 976, 

Tue two lawful emperors, Basil II. and 
CuHtautine IX., now came to the throne, 
Consiatitiiie was a weak and effeminate 
prince, but Basil was a man of genius and 
energy, aud soon made liiinself the real 
ruler of the empire. Under him it rose to 
the height of its military greatness. His 
reign extended into the next century, clos¬ 
ing in A, B. 102r3, Pur nearly forty years 
ha waged a vigorous war against the Bub 
garia^H and the other Slavonian tribes of 
the Hellenic paninsnla. The Bulgarians 
were entirely subrined, hut the conqueror 
stained hia laurels by cruelly depriving 
15,009 of hLs prisoners of their eyes, and 
sending them back to their king, whose 
grief and rage at the sight caused his 
death. 

Basil IP died in a, b. 1025, ‘'amid the 
blessings of the clergy and the curses of the 
people,” aud the throne was held by his 
brother Constantine IX. for three years 
longer. He died in 1028, after having en¬ 
joyed for sixty-six years the title of Aitgus -1 
ius, during which time he had done noth¬ 
ing to merit it. B^isil II, left no cliildren, 
and Constantine had only three daughters. 
In the absence of male heirs, the throne was 
for nearly thirty years in the bands of the 
infuraous ffivorites uf Constautine's daugh¬ 
ters, Zoe and Theodora. During this period 
the only events of importance were the out¬ 
breaks of the citizens of Constantinople, 
who were enraged by the weakness and lb 


centiousness of these eornipt rulers, Tii 
A. B. 1057 the confusion was ended by the 
elevation to the throne by the army of 
Isaac Comnenus, a general of noble birth. 
Ilis health failing, he resigned the crown 
in 1009. Ilia brother John refused the 
purple, and a new emperor of a different 
family w as chosen in the person of Co us tau¬ 
rine XI. He reigned eight years, and in 
10G7 died and intrusted his widow, the Em¬ 
press Eudocia, with the government. She 
bestowed her hand upon Romanus Diog¬ 
enes, who became emperor as Romanus iV^., 
aud reigned for four years with dignity and 
honor. 

In tlie meantime the Turks, who had 
made themselves masters of tiic Saracenic 
dominions in Asia, began to press, hcavdly 
upon the remaming tn-oviuces of the Greek 
empire. It Avas this danger which chiefly 
induced the Empress Eudocia to bestow her 
hand upon Rom a mis, who Avas a Eoldicr of 
tried ability. With slender resources, but 
Avith invincible courage, be endeavored to 
nmintaiu the integrity of his eastern pos¬ 
sessions. Ill three hard-fought campaigns 
he dviive the Turks beyond ihe Euphrates, 
and in a fourth, A. B. 1071, attempted to 
regain Armenia from them, but Avas- de¬ 
feated aud made a prisoner by the Tin-kblj 
sultan, Alp Ai*slan. He was released upon 
his promise to pay a heavy ransom and an 
annual tribute, but upon returning to Con¬ 
stantinople be found tiiaL his people had 
dqjosed him upon learning of his ea]ftivity, 
aud had forced the Empress Eudocia into a 
couveut. In the effort to regain bis crown, 
Romanus was defeated and slain. Michael 
VII. (1071-1078) aud Nieepliorus HI 
(1078-1081) then held the throne. The 
accession of the latter emperor was disputed 
ill Asia by a chief of the same name. 
The emperor called in the aid of the Turks 
and defeated his rival, but purchased his 
success by the loss of his Asiatic provinces, 
which passed into the hands of the Turks. 
A few years later the emperor avus able to 
extend his eastern boundary to Ricomedia, 
sixty miles distant from Constaiirinople, but 
beyond this the Turks retained the old 
Greek provinces. Only Trebizond, at the 
extremity of the Euxine, strong in its 
natural fortifications, remained to the em¬ 
peror. 

In A, D. 1081 Alexis I., son of John Com- 
neous, was proclaimed emperor upon the 
doAvnfall of Nicephorus III, He came to 
the throne at a moment of great disaster to 
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the empire, and “every calamity that can 
afflict a declining empire was aceumelated 
on liiK reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of liis predecessors.^^ “In the 
EasL,’^ says Gibbon, “ the victorious Turks 
had spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, 
the reign of the Koran and the Crescent; 
the West was invaded by tlie adventurous 
valor of the Hermans; and, in the momeuta 
of peace, the Danube poured forth new 
swarms, who had gained in the science of 
war what they had lost in the ftrociousnesa 
of maimers. The sea was not less hostile 
than the land * and while the frontiers were 
assaulted by an open eoeniy, the palace 
was distracted with secret treason and con¬ 
spiracy. On a sudden the banner of the 
cross was displayed by the Latins ; Europe 
was precipitated on Asia; and Constan¬ 
tinople had almost been swept away by this 
impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexia 
steered the imperial vessel with dexterity 
and courage. At the head of his armies 
he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, 
patient of fatigue, ready to improve his ad¬ 
vantages, and rising from bis defeats with 
inexhaustible vigor* The discipline of the 
camp was revived^ and a new generation of 
men and soldiei*s was created by the exam¬ 
ple and the precepts of their leader. In 
his intercourse with the Latins, Alexis was 
patient and artful; his discerning eye per¬ 
vaded the ne%v system of an unknowm 
world, and with superior policy he balanced 
the interests and passions of the champions 
of the first crusade. In a long reign of 
thirty-seven yeai*s he subdued and pardoned 
the envy of his equals; the laws of public 
and private order were restored; the 
arts of science and wealth were culti¬ 
vated; the limits of the empire were en¬ 
larged in Eui*ope and Asia; and the 
Coumenian sceptre was transmitted to his 
children of the third and fburth genera¬ 
tion.''^ 

The Emperor Alexis I. died in a. d* 1118, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, John II. 
His insignificaut stature and harsh, swarthy 
features won him from his keen-witted and 
sarcastic subjects the ironical surname of 
“ the Handsome/* but ere long the name 
was applied by his gratei'ul people in. admi¬ 
ration of his noble qualities of mind. He 
was a wise, liberal ruler, and by bis military 
vigor won back some of the territory taken 
by the Turks, and freed the maritime prov¬ 
inces of Asia from their presence, “Feared 
by his nobles, beloved by his people, John 


was never reduced to the painful necessity 
of punishing, or even of pardoning, his per¬ 
sonal enemies**^ He died in 114^* 

Manuel I., the youngest of the surviving 
sons of John, succeeded his father, and 
reigned thirty-seven years. This -period 
w^as one of almost constant war. The 
Turks were confined to Mount Taurus, and 
the Hungarians and the hordes beyond the 
Danube ^vere forced to respect the borders 
of the empire. He was rather a brave 
kiiiglit-errant than a good ruler ora great 
commander, but for a while he made the 
power of the empire both respected and 
feared. The fleets of the Horman King of 
Sicily several times ravaged the coasts of 
Greece, and l^Ianuel not only was obliged 
to meet these attacks, but endeavored to 
return them by assailing Sicily itself. He 
was at length defeated in a great battle 
with the Turks in Pisiclia, and owed ids 
escape to the generosity of the sultan. 
After this defeat the power of the empire 
began to decline, Manuel died in A. d. 
ilBl, leaving His crown to his son Alexis 
II., who, two years later, wms overLlirowu 
and put to death by his relative Aiidroiii- 
ens, younger son of Isaac and grandson of 
Alexis Conmenus. Andronicus was an able 
though a cruel ruler, and two years after 
his accession was put to death by the people 
whom his cruelties had diiven to despera¬ 
tion, The remainder of the century was 
passed in the struggles of various claimants 
of the throne, which weakened and prepared 
the empire for the first great period in its 
fall. 

The decline of the Eastern empire, which 
began with the death of the Emperor Manuel 
and the quarrels of his successors, continued 
through the twelfth century, Isaac Arige- 
lua was dethroned by his brother Alexia in 
1195. A son of Isaac, also named-Alexis, 
escaped from Constaiitiaople, and took 
refrige in western Europe, where he en¬ 
deavored to induce the great pow’crs to 
assist him to recover the throne of Ins father. 
He spent a number of years in these fruit¬ 
less efibrts, and when he had begun to de¬ 
spair of accomplishing any thing, liis labors 
were suddenly and unexpectedly crovmed 
with success. The princes of the Fourth 
Crusade had assembled at Venice, where 
they were provided by the republic with 
shipping for transportation to the Holy 
Land. Unable to raise the entire sum de¬ 
manded by the republic, they were allowed 
by the Venetians to defer its payment on 
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conrlition of conquering for tiiem some 
towus on the Dalmatian coast, ivhich had 
revolted from the repuhlic, Tliey complied 
%vith this condition, and captured the town 
of Zara, which offered them so many advan- 
tagea that they resolved to spend the winter 
there* The young prince Alexis repaired 
to their camp and entreated them to aid 
him in recovering his throne* His appeal 
was Eustained by the Doge of Venice, and 
the Crusaders at length resolved to assist 
him, as he promised them ample payment 
for their services in ease of success* In the 
summer of 1203 they laid siege to Constan¬ 
tinople, ivhieh they carried by storm after 
a hard fight Alexis received the throne, 
but he had forfeited the confidence of his 
people by abandoning the Greek faith for 
that of Rome, and the next year he was 
murdered in a revolt of the people of Con¬ 
stantinople* The Crusaders, enraged by 
this revolt, stormed and took Constantinople 
a second time, and put an end to the Roman 
^ empire of the East* 

On the ruins of the Greek state the Cru¬ 
saders set up a Latin empire, and crowned 
Count Baldwin of Flanders Emperor of 
Constantinople* They then divided among 
themselves as much of the empire as they 
could secure and hold, for it must be re¬ 
membered that the Greeks were bitterly 
hostile to the Latins, and only submitted to 
their rule because of the superior strengtii 
of the latter. Nor was Baldwin master of 
all the dominions which had owned the 
Greek Caesar as their lord* The Eastern em¬ 
pire was now split up into a number of petty 
states, some of which were Greek and some 
Latin. Baldwin received about one-fourth 
of the empire as his share* The remaining 
European possessions were divided between 
the Venetians, the Lombards, and the 
French. The Venetians received a dispro¬ 
portionately large share. They established 
a chain of factories or trading-posts along 
the coast from Constantinople to Venice* 
Boniface, Marquia of Montferrat, became 
King of Thessalonica or Macedonia* In 
Asia the dominions of the empire which had 
not passed into the hands of the Turks were 
divided between two sovereigns reigning at 
Nice and Trebizond, each of whom claimed 
the title of emperor. The Emperors of Nice 
were able and prudent sovereigns, and 
under their wise rule their country grew in 
prosperity and strength. The Latin empire 
of Constantinople, on the other hand, having 
no hold upon the people, lasted only fifty- 


seven years, when the attempt to Latinize the 
Greeks by force having failed, it tell before 
the couquering arms of the Emperor Michael 
Palasologua of Nice, a. b. 1261* As the 
Niea>im empire had claimed to be the true 
and k\vful successor of the Eastern Roman 
empire, the conquest of Constantinople by 
Michael may be cousidered as in some de¬ 
gree a revival of that state. It never re¬ 
gained its former power, however, for the 
Turks pressed bard upon its eastern border, 
and the Greek Emperor of Trebizond and 
some of the Greek and Frank princes con¬ 
tinued to rule their countries independent 
of the emperor at Constantinople. The re- 
stored empire of Constantinople w^as really 
nothing more than the most powerful of the 
various Greek states, ^vllich continued ta 
exist witliout attracting much attention, 
until they w^ere all finally conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century. 
i\Iichael, alarmed by the threat of the pope 
to stir up a crusade of western Europe 
against him, endeavored to force his sub¬ 
jects into a union with the Latin Church. 
He succeeded only in filling his dominiDiis 
with suffering and sorrow \ but great as his 
violence and cruelty were, they were not 
sufficient to give satisfaction at Rome, 
where, says Gibbon, *‘his slowness was ar¬ 
raigned and Ilia sincerity suspected.” His 
son Androoicus, whose reign closed the cen¬ 
tury, put an end to these outrages, and, dis¬ 
solving the union with Rome, restored the 
Greek faith and worship. 

The reign of the Emperor Andronicus 
II,, who succeeded his father, Michael 
Palseologus, in 1282, occupied the first 
twenty-elglit years of the fourteenth cen- 
tniy as Avell as the closing years of the thir¬ 
teenth* In the first years of the fourteenth 
century a band of Catalan adventurers, rein¬ 
forced by men from all parts of the world, 
and known as the Great Company,” hav¬ 
ing rendered good service to the empire In 
defeating the Turks in two bloody battles, 
considered that they had a right to the 
property of the empire wLich they’ had 
saved, and began such a series of arbitrary 
exactions upon the provinces that the em¬ 
peror was put to great exertions to resist 
them* Having lost their first leader by 
assassination, they seized the strong fortress 
of Gallipoli, on the Hellespont, and de¬ 
feated in two battles by sea and land the 
forces of the Greek empire. These suc¬ 
cesses drew numerous additions to their 
ranks, and they continued their outrages^ 
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upon the empire until the lack of provisions 
and the dissensions of tiieh leaders com¬ 
pelled tfaeiii to disperse. ^ ! 

Andronicus associated liis son IVIichacl in 
the empire at the age of eigliLeen. The son 
of Michael, named Andronicus^ from his 
grand lather, shared at an earl^ age the 
imperial honors, and soon began to await 
with irnpatience tlie removal of the ob¬ 
stacles which lay between him and the s de 
possession of the throne. The prematiue 
death of Ids father removed one of these 
obstacles, but then, to the enrprise of the 
younger Andronicus, his grandfather trans- 
fbrred to another grandson his hopes and 
affictious. The younger emperor fled from 
(Constantinople in 1321, aud raised the stand¬ 
ard of civil war against his grandlather. 
A struggle of seven years ensued, which 
resulted ( a, b. 1328) in the triumph of the 
younger emperor, Andronicus IL retired 
to a monastery, where he died in 1332. 

Antlroriicus IIL, being sole emperor, un¬ 
dertook soon after to check tiie progress of 
the Turks, but wms badly beaten and 
wounded in his only campaign. He fell a 
victim to the eflects of his early intemper¬ 
ance, and died in a. b. 1341, in his forty- 
fifth year. He left a son, named John, by 
his second wife, the Empress Anne, sister 
of the Count of Savoy. He was a child of 
nine years, and the emperor in his wdll 
uained his old and tried frieod, John Can- 
laeuzone, the guardian of his son. During 
the minority of the yoimg emperor, Jolm 
Caiitacuzene Avag the ruler of the empire. 
He ruled with wdsdom and firmness, and by 
his valor aud prudence the isle of Lesbos 
and the priueipality of .Jlltolia were w^on 
back to the empire. One of his rivals suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the young emperor and 
his mother to throw off* tlie rule of Canta- 
cuzeiie, and the able minister was pro- 
claimed an enemy of the state and the 
church. He at once took arms to reinstate 
himself in power, and a civil war of six 
yeai'S ensued. In 1343 Cautacuzeue ap¬ 
pealed to the Turks to aid him, and ad¬ 
mitted them into Europe, They thus ob¬ 
tained a pernmnent footing in Europe, and 
from that time the days of the Gi'eek em¬ 
pire w’ere numbered. With the aid of his 
Turkish allies Cnntacuzene compelled the 
young Emperor John to submit, and re¬ 
luming in triumph to Constantinople 
mounted the throne as John V,, acknowl¬ 
edging the sou of Andronicus as his col¬ 
league, John VI, John YL twice attempted 


to overthrow" his elder colleague by force, 
and was each lime defeated. The last time 
lie fled to the Latins of the isle of Tenedos 
for shelter, John V,, in the hope of putting 
a stop to these wars, dep(ised the younger 
emperor, associated his own son, Matthew, 
in the government, and established the suc¬ 
cession in his own ftiinily. This brouglit 
on a revolution, and John VI,, aided by^ 
some Genoese troops, was restored to the 
throne of his iatliers. Cantacuzene retired 
to a cloister, and devoted the remainder of 
his life to literary pursuits, A- B. lS5o, 

The reign of Cantacuzene had been dis¬ 
turbed,like that of his predecessor, the 
fierce quarrels of the Genoese, Venetians, 
and Pisans, who rvere contending with each 
other for monopoly of the trade of the 
East. The emperor was unable to compGl 
peace, and several fierce battles were fought 
by the imperial forces and the Venetians 
against the Genoese, who were each lime 
successful, Cantacuzene was compelled to 
sign a humiliutlng treaty, by which he^ 
bound himself to expel tlie Venetians from 
Constantinople, and grant the Genoese the 
desired monop.olyi . liad. not the power of 
that republic been broken by her domestic 
troubles, ConstanLinoi>fewould most likely 
have become a mere dependency of Genoa. 
These troubles continued to some extentJn 
the early part of the reign of John VL, 
w ho conlinued on the throne till 13hl. A 
more serious evil now" began to afflict tlie 
empire. The Turks, who had been ad¬ 
mitted into Europe by Cantacuzene, had 
possessed themselves of the city of Adriaii- 
ople, in Tliraee, and had made it their 
capital. They were fully determined to 
extend their European dominion to the 
Hellespont, and the capture of Couslanli- 
aople w"as only a question of time. They 
treated the Greek emperors as their vassals, 
and these sovereigns, unable to offer any 
resistance to such formidable foes, were 
obliged to remain helpless spectators of the 
ruin of their countiy. The yiiltan Eajazet, 
having detected a cons]Mracy of bis son 
against him, deprived him of his sight. 
John, the son of the Greek emperor, was 
also concerned in the same conspiracy, Ids 
object being to dethrone Ids father also. 
Bajazet sternly demanded tliafc the Greek 
emperor shonld inflict upon his son the 
punishment he had administered to his 
own heir, and the emperor was obliged to 
submit. 

At the death of John VI. his second 
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son, Manoelj succeeded him, a. d, 1391, 
Bajazet at once espoused the cause of the 
blind prince John* Manuel left Constan¬ 
tinople and hastened to France to seek aid, 
tuid left his blind competitor on the throne, 
Eajazet now unraasked his real design, and 
claimed Constantinople as his own city* 
John refused to submit, and Constantinople 
was invested, and compelled to suffer the 
horrors of a siege and famine. It would 
doubtless have fallen then, but Eajazet was 
suddenly summoned into Asia to defend his 
territory against the terrible Timour, or 
Tamerlane, of whom more hereafter. 

The withdrawal of Eajazet from the 
siege of Constantinople gave the Greek em¬ 
pire a short respite, and the Emperor Man¬ 
uel took advantage of it to visit the courts 
of western Europe to solicit aid; but none 
of the European sover¬ 
eigns were in a condi¬ 
tion to assist him. The 
death of Bajazet was 
followed by quarrels 
among bis sons, which 
prevented the 
from exerting 
united strength against 
'Constantinople, John 
Palasologus II., the son 
and successor of Man¬ 
uel, who came to the 
throne in 1425, enter¬ 
tained the idea of piit- 
ting an end to tiie 
schism which had so 
long divided Christen¬ 
dom, and accepted the 
invitation of the pope 
to visit Italy to arrange 
mattei-s lor this pur¬ 
pose, In 1438 he visited 
Ferrara, where a synod of the Latin Church 
was in session. Pope Eu gen ins summoned 
ra council at Florence, and in July, 1438, 
the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches 
ivas formally proclaimed. This reunion 
W'as, however, entirely the "work of the em¬ 
peror ; the people of the Greek communion 
had BO part in, or sj^mpathy with it, and 
it was, on the part of the emperor, simply 
an attempt to excite the sympathy and 
secure the aid of Christendom in his efforts 
to maintain his throne against the Turks. 
In the latter days of the empire, “ whenever 
the Greeks were in any troiihle, their em¬ 
perors always made a show ol putting au 
end to the division betw’een the Eustern and 


Western Churches. But schemes of this 
sort never really took root, as the Greeks 
were fully determined never to admit the 
authority of the pope.” 

The pope, on his part, w^as not unmind¬ 
ful of the welfare of his Greek brethren, and 
he endeavored to stir up the western princes 
to their assistance; but Eugenius found that 
the task which had been accomplished four 
centuries earlier by the mere eloquence of a 
monk, now required all the moral force of 
the papacy. The English, French, and 
Germans took no part in the matter, but 
Hungaiy and Poland, which were more di¬ 
rectly interested by being in constant dan¬ 
ger of a Turkish invasion, responded favor¬ 
ably to the papers appeal. The crowns of 
both kingdoms were worn by a single sover¬ 
eign, Ladislaus. Recruits were drawn from 
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otiler countries by an endless treasure of 
pardons and indulgences, scattered by the 
legate/^ and an army of 100,000 men w'as 
assembled under the command of John 
Iluniadcs, one of the most clistlngiiislied 
soldiers of the time. An alliance was made 
with the Sultan of Caramania, in Asia, and 
a fleet was collected from Burgundy, Genoa, 
and Venice. The crusaders at gained 
some important advantages, but their army, 
gi'catly reduced, was at leugth defeated and 
Ladisiaus was slain in the battle ot Varna, 
in 1444, by the Sultan Amurath II. 

In 1451 Mohammed II. succeeded liis 
father Aniurath IL on the Turkish throne* 
Though he assured the Greek emperor of 
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Ms friendship, lie began his reign by fortify¬ 
ing the Hellespont, and this led to war be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns. In the spring of 
1453 a Turkish amiy of 258,000 men in¬ 
vested Constantinople, and after a siege of 
fifty-three days, carried the city by assault. 
The last of the Greek emperors, Constantine 
XIII., after gallantly defending his capital, 
died, sword in hand, in the effort to repel 
the last assault. In this siege the Turks 
used cannon, which had for some time been 
regarded as a necessary part of the equip¬ 
ment of an army, but had never been used , 
in so important an operation before, Mo¬ 


hammed made Constantinople the capital 
of his empire, and converted the great 
Church of St. Sophia into a mosque. 

With the faU of Constantinople the East- 
ern empire came to an end. The remaining 
territories of the Greek eraperoi'S were soon 
absorbed by the victorious Turks. Mo¬ 
hammed treated the Greeks with great 
liberality. He protected them in their 
lives and libeilies, and allowed them the 
free exercise of their religion. One-half of 
the churches of Constantinople were left to 
them. For sixty years they enjoyed the 
benefits of this toleration. 


BOOiC IX'VII, 

THE HISTORY OF IT^LY. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE FALn OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
TO THE DEATH OP CHARLEMAGNE. 


The Gothic Kingdom of Italy Founded hj Odoacer 
—Theodoric Conquers Italy—Becomes King—His 
Excellent Eeij^n —His Last Years—AthalaHc 
King—Belisariiis in Italy—His Conquests—De- 
structjOD of Jililau by the Burgundians—Belisarins 
Captures Eavenua—Justinian Jealous of BeJL 
sarins—Conquests of Narses—Italy Subject to the 
Eastern Empire—The Exarchate of Ravenna- 
Settlement of the Lombards in Italy-The Iron 
Crown-The Lombard Kingdom—Condition of 
Eonae During this Period—Dependent Position of 
the Pope—He Becomes a Civil Ruler-Gregory 
the Great—His Vigorous Measures—Decline of 
Civiliaation in Italy—St. Benedict—Founds the 
Monastic System — Benefits Conferred on the 
Country by the Monasteries—Improvement of 
Agricu it lire—Ignorance of the Clergy—The Pope 
Takes the Monks Under Jiis Protection—The 
Iconoclastic War—Last Efforts of the Emperor to 
Regain his Power—-War Behveen the Pope and 
the Lombards—The Pope Asks Aid of the Franks 
—Pepin in Italy—He Conquers the Franks—Be¬ 
stows the Stales of the Church on the Holy See— 
Charlemagne Defends the Pope Against the Lorn* 
bards—Is Crowned Emperor—His Power in Italy. 


the ruius of the Roman empire 
was erected, as has been related, 
the OstrogotMe kingdom of Italy, 
under Odoacer, He was the first 
barbarian who reigned over Italy, 
aud was worthy of the high honor 
to wfiiich he was called. Within seven 



years after his accession he restored the 
consulship of the West, He compelled the 
bai'barians of Gaul and Germany to respect 


the frontiers of Italy^^nd exerted himseir 
to restore the blessings of peace and good 
government to his people. In spite of his 
efforts, however, misery and desolation 
reigned throughout Italy. Losses in war 
and by famine and pestilence diminished 
the population of the countiy, and the 
means of subsistence underwent a corre¬ 
sponding decrease. Under the empire the 
tributary harvests of Egypt and Africa 
furnished an inexhaustible source of food ; 
but these were now withdrawn, and the de¬ 
ficiency could not be supplied. After a 
reign of fourteen years Odoacer gave way 
before the superior genius of Theodoric,. 
King of the Ostrogoths, ‘‘a hero alike ex¬ 
cellent in the arts of war aud of govern¬ 
ment.” 

Theodoric was born in a. d. 455, and 
had been carefully educated in the arts of 
war at Constantinople, where he had re¬ 
sided as a hostage. He disdained the more 
peaceful part of the Greek training, and to- 
the last was ignorant of the art of writing. 
In A. D. 476 he succeeded by the death of 
his father to the throne of the Ostrogoths. 
At this time the Ostrogoths were settled in 
the region of the Danube, where they 
proved themselves dangerous neighbors to 
the Greek emperor, who in order to be rid 
of them gladly consented to tlie proposal 
of Theodoric to march against Odoacer and 
restore Italy to the Roman empire. The 
emperor prudently left it doubtful whether 
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the conqueror of Italy was to govern it as 
his vassal or hia ally. The reputation of 
Theodoric drew to liia standard an iinmense 
host, made up from the neighbonng nations 
as well as fi ora hts own people, at the head 
of which he set out for Italy in A, b. 489. 
The march was made in midwinter, and 
tho Goths took with them their families and 
all their movable possessionsp Many hard¬ 
ships were endured, but at length the 
Gothic host swept over the Julian Alps and 
entered Italy. Odoacer was defeated in 
three battles and shut up iu the impregna¬ 
ble fortress of Ravenna, which endured a 
siege of three years» Peace being made at 
the end of this time through the interven¬ 
tion of the Bishop of Ravenna, Odoacer 
and Theodoric agreed to sliare the sover¬ 
eignty of Italy between them, Theodoric 
either murdered his rival soon after or 
caused his death, and thus became sole 
monarch, A. B. 493. 

Having made himself master of Italy, 
Theodoric divided one-third of the lands of 
that country among his soldiers Though 
he reigned as the lieutenant of the Eastern 
emperor, the imperial authority was merely 
nominal in his dominions. lie aimed at 
setting up a dynasty, and while he recog¬ 
nized ins own people as the eonqueroi-s of 
the peninsula, he protect€Kl the conquered 
Italians in their riglits, and faithfully ad¬ 
ministered their laws among them. Under 
his rule Italy became the most peaceful and 
flourishing country in the world. The 
kingdom of Theodoric extended far beyond 
the limits of Italy to the nortli, east, and 
west. During the minority of his grand¬ 
son AmaJarie, the King of the Visigothic 
monarchy in Gaul and Spain, he ruled that 
kingdom wisely and Avell. As soon as the 
other barbarians of the West were satisfied 
that Theodoric did not intend to include 
them in his conquests, they universally re¬ 
cognized him as tlie leading monarch of the 
West, and sought his alliance and media¬ 
tion. Though an Arian himself, Theodoric 
protected his Catholic subjects, and toler¬ 
ated all forms of belief in his dominions. 
The fanatical mob burned the shops and 
dwellings of the Jews in several cities, and 
were obliged by the king to restore them. 
This even-handed justice drew upon Theo¬ 
doric the wrath of the Catholic party, and 
convinced him that his efforts in behalf of 
his people had not overcome their prejudice 
against him as an Arian. The Eastern 
Emperor Anastasius, jealous of so powerful 
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a servant, attacked the dominions of Theo¬ 
doric from the direction of the Danube, but 
was defeated by the warrior king with an 
inferior force. Anxious to wipe out this 
disgrace, the emperor despatched an expe¬ 
dition to plunder the coasts of Calabria and 
Apulia, The imperial forces gained some 
indecisive successes, but the firmness and 
energy of Theodoric compelled them to re¬ 
treat, and soon brought about an honorable 
peace. 

The last years of Theodoric were in strik¬ 
ing contrast with the opening of his reign. 
Soured by the ingratitude of his people, he 
became suspicious and cruel. Boetluus, 
the most illustrious and learned of the 
Romans, was put to death on the charge of 
plotting to restore the authority of the 
Eastern emperor, and his execution was 
soon fidlowed by that of Symmachus, his 
venerable father-in-law. Remorse for these 
crimes hastened the eud of Theodoric him¬ 
self, and he died in A. D. 626. Had he 
been more a statesman Theodoric might 
have founded an enduring state by a union 
of the Goths and the Romans, but he does 
not appear to have desired such a union. 
He did not even claim the title of King of 
Italy, but was merely king of his own 
Goths His kingdom did not long survive 
him, as we shall see. 

Theodoric was succeeded by Iiis grandson 
Athalaric. As the new king was but ten 
years ohi, the regency jiasscd into the hands 
of his mother Amalasontha, the daughter 
of Theodoric, wlio was assisted by the wise 
counsels of her minister Cassiodorus, Her 
son failed to profit by her care and instruc¬ 
tion, and gave himself up to riotous living 
and excesses of all kinds. Being punished 
by his mother, he appealed to tlie Goths to 
sustain him, and the queen regent was 
obliged to resign the authority to him. He 
did not enjoy It long, but died at the age of 
sixteen from the effects of intern perance. 
Araalasontha, in violation of Gothic law 
and custom, then endeavored to retain the 
throne by conferring her hand upon her 
cousin Theodatus and raising liiin to the 
rauk of king. Theodatus, however, refused 
to be ruled by a woman, and caused his 
wife to be strangled in her bath, a. d. 535. 

The Emperor Justinian, who had been 
eagerly watching for a pretext to regain 
Italy, now constituted himself the avenger 
of Amalasontha, and prepared to invade 
the peninsula with a force under the com¬ 
mand of Belisarius. Sicily was conquered 
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towards tlie close of A. d. 535, The next 
^ring Belisarius crossed to the mainland- 
The chief strength of the Ostrogoths lay in 
the north of Italy, and the Greek influence 
was strong enough in the south to render its 
conquest by the imperial forces an easy 
matter- The southern Italians welcomed 
Belisarius as a deliverer, but the barbarian 
garrison of Naples held out against him. 
The city was taken by surprise, and upon 
its fall Apulia and Calabria were restoi'ed 
to the empire. Advancing northward, Beb 
isarius entered Borne, which opened its 
gates to him with joy, A-D* 536, 

Vitiges, the successor of Theodatus, as¬ 
sembled a powerful Gothic army, aud laid 
siege to Koine, which was bravely defended 
by Belisarius with an inferior force for 
more than a year- During this siege the 
sepulchre of Hadrian, now known as the 
Castle of St. Angelo, was used for the first 
time as a fortress. The Gotha lost heavily 
iu their attacks upon the city; 30,000 men 
fell iu the principal assault; and Vitiges 
was obliged to draw off his decimated army 
to Bavenna, leaving Belisarius master of 
Italy. Thb great general could easily 
have conquered the eutire country but for 
the dissensions of the Boman chiefs. Val¬ 
uable time was lost, and the Goths were 
given a breathing spell. Ten thousand 
Burgundians, allies of the Gothic king, 
captured and destroyed Milan, which had 
revolted from A^itiges, A, d. 538. The next 
spring Tlieotlebert, tbe grandson of Clovis, 
passed tlie Alps at tbe head of 100,000 
Franks, and defeated both the Boman and 
the Gothic armies near Pavia, and ravaged 
Liguria aud Emilia until his losses from 
disease aud the intemperance of his troops 
eompelled him to return to his own eoun- 
try. 

Belisarius now applied himself to the 
completion of the conquest of Italy, He 
laid siege to Kavenna, and reduced that 
impregnable city by famine. The Goths, 
weary of Vitiges, proposed to deliver up 
the city to Belisarms if he would make 
himself their king. He pretended to accept 
the proposal, hut upon gaming possession 
of Ravenna, threw off the mask aud de¬ 
clared that he held the city only as the 
lieutenant of the emperor, Pavia, gar¬ 
risoned by 1,000 Goths, alone held out, and 
these warrioi's elevated Totila, the nephew 
of Vitiges, to the vacant throne. Before 
Belisarius could attempt anything against 
this stronghold, he was recalled to Constan¬ 


tinople by the emperorj who had become 
jealous of his fame, Totila at once at- 
tempted to regain all that had been lost by 
his uncle. Many cities which had wel¬ 
comed Belisarius as a deliverer had been 
so sorely oppressed by the Byzantine offi¬ 
cials that they now gladly opened their 
gates to Totila, Rome was taken in a, i>. 
546, the senators carried away as prisoners, 
and its people scattered. The noble char¬ 
acter of Totila won him friends on all sides, 
and it seemed that he was about to restore 
the Gothic kingdom in all its strength. 
Such rapid and marked success compelled 
Justinian to restore Belisarius to the com¬ 
mand in Italy, but the emperor could not 
overcome his jealousy of his great general, 
and sent him to Italy without troops, and 
delayed those which were ordered to follow 
him, Belisarius soon discovered that he 
was sent to remain the idle and impotent 
spectator of the glory of a young barba¬ 
rian.^^ Crossing to the coast of Epirus, he 
succeeded by extraordinary exertions in 
assembling a small force, with which he 
sailed to the mouth of the Tiber, He ar¬ 
rived in time to witness the capture of Rome 
by Totila, and though he was too weak to 
prevent this, he succeeded by liis firm and 
temperate remonstrauce in inducing Totila 
to spare the city, which he had resolved to 
destroy- Upon the departure of Totila for 
southern Italy Belisarius, with a thousand 
horse, seized the deserted city, aud, erectiug 
the imperial standard upon the cupitol, 
succeeded in inducing the scattered popula¬ 
tion to return. The fortifications were re¬ 
paired, aud Totila was repulsed with severe 
loss iu his efforts to retake Rome, A. x>. 547- 
The jealousy of the emperor still continued 
to hamper Belisarius, aud he was unable to 
follow up his success. His movemeuts in 
southern Italy were defeated by tbe disobe¬ 
dience and the cowardice of his own oflicers, 
In 548, finding it impossible to accomplish 
anything in the face of such obstacles, he 
sought and obtained leave to return to Con¬ 
stantinople. In A. D. 549 the city of Rome 
was again captured by Totila, who overran 
Italy, conquered Sicily, Sardinia, and Cor¬ 
sica, and invaded Greece- These successes 
induced the pope himself to head a deputa¬ 
tion to Justinian, imploring his aid against 
the Goths- The emperor despatched a 
strong force under the eunuch Narses, a 
man of cominanding abilities, and a favorite 
of the emperor* Narses was invested with 
absolute power for the prosecution of the 
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war^ and was liberally supported by the 
emperor. He succeeded in regaining the 
lost territoryj and defeated and slew Totila 
in a great battle near Tagina, Rome at 
once passed into his hands, a. b, 552, 
changing masters for the fifth time during 
the reign of Justinian, 

Teias, the last Gothic king in Italy, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Totila, and sought 
aid of the Franks, Before it could reach 
him he was defeated and killed at Cumae, 
in A, D. 553, In the ensuing autumn a 
force of 75j000 Germans passed the Alps 
and ravaged Italy to the extreme southern 
end of the peninsula. They were defeated 
at Casilinum, on the Vulturnus, by Narses, 
with terrible slaughter. 

All Italy was now subject to the empe¬ 
ror, and the Ostrogothic kingdom, after an 
existence of sixty years (a, d, 493-553) was 
at an end. Italy "was erected into an ex¬ 
archate, with the seat of government at 
Ravenna, and was governed by a lieutenant 
of the emperor, with the title of exarch, 
Karses was the first and greatest of the ex¬ 
archs* He reigned from A> B, 554 to 568* 
The Goths either emigrated in search of 
new homes, or were absorbed into the mass 
of the Italian people. 

The destruction of the Gothic power in 
Italy was productive of a result which the 
emperor had not foreseen. During the life 
of Theodorie and of *his daughter Amala- 
sontha, the Goths had faithfully guarded 
the important barrier of the upper Danube 
against the Gepidse, who had, since tlie days 
of Attila, occupied, on the opposite banks 
of tlie Danube, the plains of Hungary and 
the Transylvania hills* The necessities of 
the Goths in Italy compelled them to evac¬ 
uate Pannonia and Noricumfor the defence 
of their Italian possessions against the im¬ 
perial arm*s* Those regions were instantly 
occupied by the Gepidie, who, not content 
wdlh these acquisitions, threatened to burst 
into Italy* To defeat them Justinian called 
in the Lombards or Langobards (Long 
Beards), wlio had moved from the eastern 
bauks of the Elbe down to the upper Dan¬ 
ube* The Lombard King Audoin accepted 
the invitation, and, entering Pannonia with 
his troops, began a war with the Gepidai, 
which lasted for thirty real's. At liis death 
he was succeeded by his son Alboin, who 
had greatly distinguished himself by his 
savage bravery, Alboin finding the Gep¬ 
idse too formidable to be defeated by Ids 
own people, made an alliance with the 


Avars, and the result was the extermination 
of the Gepidre, Alboin slew Cunimund, the 
King of the Gepidse, and married Rosa^ 
mond, the daughter of that monarch, A, B, 
566* The Avars received the lands of the 
Gepidfe as the price of their services, and 
tlie Lombards were obliged to look out for 
new homes. The way to Italy was open, 
and thither they resolved to go* Narses bad 
been degraded and removed from the ex¬ 
archate, and the empei’or possessed no .ser¬ 
vant capable of resisting the advance of the 
fierce warriors of the north* 

Alboin crossed the Julian Alps in A, B* 
568, and in a short time made himself 
master of Italy as far as Ravenna and 
Rome* Pavia alone resisted him in a three 
yeaiV siege, but was taken in A. D, 571, and 
made the capital of the Lombard kingdom, 
which w^as divided into tiiirtj^ duchies* 
Alboin did not long enjoy his success* 
Having mortally alFronted Rosamond, his 
wife, by compelling her to honor his suc¬ 
cess by di'inkmg from the skull of her 
father, she orgaaized a conspiracy against 
him, and he was slain by the conspirators, 
A. B* 573, Rosamond and her lover, the 
latter of whom was the principal actor in 
the tragedy, fled to the court of the exarch 
of Ravenna* Longinus, the exarch, be¬ 
coming enamored of the beautitul queen, 
offered her liis liand in marriage, and she 
undertook to remove Helmiehis, her lover, 
by poison, in order to accept the offer* 
Helmiehis discovered her treachery and 
compelled her to drink also of the fatal 
cup* He then expired a few moments be¬ 
fore the queen. 

Upon the death of Alboin, the Lombard 
cbiels elected Cleph or Cleplio, the bravest 
of themselves, to be king. He was assassi¬ 
nated in A* D* 674, and for the next ten 
years the kingdom liad no regular govern¬ 
ment* Each chief seized some city for 
himself. Some of them attempted to m 
vade the territories of the German tribes 
beyond the Alps, and the people of Rome 
besought aid of the Emperor Tiberius, who, 
iiuabie to help them, bribed Chilperie, the 
Frankish king, to invade Italy and drive 
out the Lombards, In this emergency, the 
Lombards conferred their crowm upon Aii- 
tharis, the son of Cleph, wdto defeated the 
Franks, and compelled them to return to 
their own country. The last Frankish in- 
vasion was led by Chilclebert, who was en¬ 
couraged to it by the Emperor Maurice* 
Authaiis completely baffled the Frankish 
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sovei‘eiga bj his prudeoce and superior 
generalship, and, declming an engagement, 
allowed the heat of summer to defeat his 
antagonist* The victorious Lombard ex¬ 
tended his kingdom to the eonthern ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula, where he founded 
the great duchy of Benevento* He died in 
A. D. 590, and his widow, Theodolinda, was 
intrusted by the Lombards with the choice 
of his successor* She conferred the crown 
and her hand upon Agiliilf, Duke of Turin, 
who reigned until A* D. 615* She con¬ 
verted her husband and many of his sub¬ 
jects from the Arian to the Catholic faith, 
and was rewarded by Pope Gregory the 
Great with the famous Iron Cromn of, 
Lombardy, which is still preserved in the 
cathedral of Milan, and which is said to 
have been made of one of the nails of the 
true cross* 

Italy wms now divided between the Ex¬ 
arch of Ravenna and the Lombard king. 
The exarch ruled over the country east 
of the Apennines from the Po to Ancona, 
Rome, with the country between Terradna 
and Civita Vecdiia, the duchy of Naples, 
the islands of Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, 
and the territories of the young republic of 
Venice wTre also subject to him. The 
duchy of Naples soon became actually in¬ 
dependent, though it continued to own a 
nominal allegiance to the emperor. The 
Lombard kingdom ineluded northern 
Italy and the two great duchies of Spole- 
tnm and Beneventum. The Lombards held 
themselves aloof from the Italians, and 
despised their weakness, though they 
treated them w^ith justice. Neverthel^ they 
profited by their contact with civilization. 
Their kingdom in Italy was on the whole 
peaceful aud prosperous, and their code of 
laws, framed by King Rotharis, who 
reigned in the seventh century, is esteemed 
the best of the barbarian codes. 

During all these years Rome 'had sunk 
almost into insignificance. No longer the 
capital of Italy, it had fallen to the rank of 
a seconrl-rate city. The barbarians were 
utterly igiiorant of its history, and did not 
even know the names of the great men who 
had won its glory. Only one thing pre¬ 
vented it from being forgotten. It was the 
seat of the Bishop of Rome, who had come 
to be regarded as the champion of the or¬ 
thodox Catholic faith, and whom the neces¬ 
sities of the times obi iged to become the civil 
as well as the spiritual head of the Etenial 
City and its dependent territory. He was 


not yet an independent ruler, but governed 
his possessions as the servant of the em* 
peror. As the dignity of the Latin Chureli 
increased, the authority of the Ramao 
bishop, or pope, ^vas correspondingly aug¬ 
mented. At the present time, however, 
he was dependent upon the emperor for 
protection against the barbarians. He 
was put under the orders of the exarch; but 
be did not gain any protection for himself 
or bis city from the power lie was forced to 
acknowledge. The Lombards threatened 
Rome; the emperor could only incite the 
Franks to make a raid upon them, and the 
exarch irritated, but could not hurt bis 
powerful neighbors, who kept pressing down 
on the remaanta of the imperial terri- 

jj 

t this juncture the Roman see gained a 
great advantage in the elevation to the 
papal throne of Gregory, whom succeeding 
generations have unanimously named the 
Great.” Gregory was of noble birth, and 
this, with bis abilities, raised him to the 
office of prefect of the city. Renouncing 
all civil honors, he embraced a religious 
life. Upon being made deacon, be was 
sent to represent the Roman see at the By¬ 
zantine court, where be boldly assumed in 
the name of St. Peter a tone of independen t 
dignity which would not have been tol¬ 
erated in the proudest noble of the empire. 
Returning to Rome wuh an increased repu¬ 
tation, he was soon compelled, against his 
inclination, and by the unanimous voice of 
the people, the senate, and tlie clergy, to 
ascend the papal throne His pontificate 
extended through the century and embraced 
the first four years of the seventh century, 
aud constitutes one of the most important 
periods of mediaeval history. '*lle fre¬ 
quently ascended the pulpit, and kindled, 
by ids rude though patlvetic eloquence, the 
congenial passions of his audience. • . * 
His precepts and example defined the model 
of the Roman liturgy; the distribution of 
the parishes, the calendar of festivals, the 
order of processions, the service of the 
priests and deacons, the variety aud change 
of sacerdotal garments. Till the last days 
of his life he officiated in the canon of the 
mass, which conLinued above three hours; 
the Gregorian chant 1ms preserved the 
vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, 
and the rough voices of the barbaiaans at¬ 
tempted to imitate the melody of the Ro¬ 
man school. Under Ids reign the Arians 
of Italy and Spain were reconciled to tho 
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Catholic Church, and the conquest of 
Britain reflects less glory on the name of 
Ciesar than on that of Gregory the First."’ 
Gregory maintamed with hruiness the dig¬ 
nity and independence of the Roman see 
against the encroachments of the Patriarch 
-of Constantinople. When that dignitary 
claimed the universal allegiance of the 
Christian Church as supreme bishop, 
Gregory met his claim with a spirited pro- 
testj io which he asserted the independence 
■of his own and every other see. ** This/* 
said he, “ I declare with confidence, that 
whoso designates hi m self Universal Priest, 
or, in the pride of his heart, consents to be 
*so named, he is the forerunner of Anti¬ 
christ/" 

But Gregory did not confine himself to 
the spiritual care of the Roman people. 
As their temporal ruler he governed them 
with wisdom and vigor, and succepfully 
laid the foundations of the great edifice of 
the temporal power of the popes. By his 
wise measures he freed Rome from the pes¬ 
tilence and famine; he made an alliance 
with his powerful southern neighbor, the 
Duke of Spoletum, and thus ecciircd his 
territory in diat quarter; while he defended 
his northern border against the Lombards. 
By his wisdom and vigor he made the pope 
the centre of independent action in Italy in 
temporal as w^eli as spiritual matters. ^ By 
the conversion of Theodolincla and Agilulf, 
the Lombards were changed from enemies 
into friends, and the Italians enjoyed a 
season of peace, of which they were very 
greatly in need. 

The condition of Italy during the sev¬ 
enth century was very sad indeed. The 
Lombards ruled their territories on the 
whole with wisdom and firmness, but 
the state of the exarchate was one of an¬ 
archy, It was a time when individual 
rights were not acknowledged or respected, 
when the strongest man alone was sure of 
anything, Conquest, spoliation and inse¬ 
curity had done their work. Wave after 
^Yave had passed over the surface of the 
old Roman state and obliterated almost all 
the landmarks of the ancient time. The 
towns, to be sure, still remained, but 
stripped of their old magnificen^ and 
thinly peopled by the dispossessed inhabi¬ 
tants of the soil, who congregated together 
for mutual support. Trade was carried on, 
but subject to the exactions, and some- 
limes the open robberies, of the avaricious 
chieftains who had reared their fortresses 


on the neighboring heights. Large tracts 
of countjy lay waste and desolate, or were 
left to the happy fertility of nature in the 
growth of spontaneous woods. Marshes 
were formed over whole districts, and the 
cattle picked up an uncertain existeuce by 
browsing over great expanses of poor and 
unenclosed land. These flocks and herds 
were guarded by hordes of armed serfs, who 
camped beside them on the fields, and led 
a life not unlike that of their remote ances¬ 
tors on the steppes of Tartary/* Nor was 
this the condition of Italy alone. It was 
the same throughout Europe. 

Out of this darkness and neglect agricul¬ 
ture, which had become ulmost a lost art^ 
took a new birth. There had arisen in va¬ 
rious parts of Italy monasteries, peopled by 
Benedictine monks. The wise thunder of 
the order, St. Benedict, appreciating the 
evils which must ensue from the assembling 
under a single roof of a number of idle per¬ 
sons, enjoined upon hia followers to be¬ 
ware of idleness, as the greatest enemy of 
the soul/* He directed them to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil and 
to the discharge of the various duties be¬ 
longing to the domestic service of their con¬ 
vents, and bade them not to be uneasy if 
at any time the cares of the harshest him 
dered them from their formal readings and 
regulated prayei-s. person/* he said, 

is ever more usefully employed thau when 
working with his hands, or following the 
plough, providing food for the use of man/* 
The good efieets of these instructions soon 
manifested themselves. The lands attached 
to the monasteries were generally selected 
with a view to their cultivation, and were 
always better tilled than those which lay 
around them. They thus became so man^ 
examples of the most approved methods of 
cultivation, their lessons were taken ^ to 
heart and acted upon, and the cultivation 
of the soil was resumed under the direct sanc¬ 
tion of the church. Moreover, labor vinB 
rescued from the degradation into which it 
had sunk, and ennobled by the participation 
in it of the hands consecrated to the holy 
offi ees 0 f rol igi on, Agric n 1 tu re was i lives ted 
with a certain degree of sanctity, ^ it was 
so uniformly found an accompaniment oi 
the priestly character. As the Benedictine 
order spread into Gaul and other lands, it 
carried with it these benefits. The kings, 
grateful for the services thus rendered their 
people,bestowed upon the monasteries many 
privileges which became so many defences- 
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to them. The privilege of sanctuary ex* 
tended to their lauds as well as to their 
churclieSj and he was a bold man indeed 
who dared to invade this sacred domain for 
purposes of violence, Otiier measures foi* 
lowed, and the clergy were constituted a 
superior race* Immunities were heaped 
upon them, and at the Council of Paris, in 
A* n* 613, it was decreed that the priest 
who offended against the common law 
should be tried by a mixed court of priests 
and laymen* Later on, the trial of such 
offenders was turned over to ecclesiastical 
courts exclusively* 

The monasteries were not only places of 
refuge, but were the only retreats of learn¬ 
ing in this period of darkness and violence. 
^Whatever of education and culture had 
survived the Roman overthrow was pre¬ 
served in these asylums, in which the scholar 
found a sure refuge from violence, and the 
leisure and means of pursuing his congenial 
studies* Secure in the favor with which 
they were regarded by all classes, the clergy 
formed the most powerful if not the only 
order of the state* Nothing, indeed, added 
more at the commencement of the seventh 
century, to tlio authority of these great ec¬ 
clesiastical chiefuuns, than the circumstance 
that their interests were supported, not only 
by their neighboring brethren, but by mi¬ 
tred abbot or lordly bishop in distant lands* 
If a prior or his monks found themselves 
ill used on the banks of the Seine, their 
cause was taken up by all otiier monks and 
priors, wherever they were placed* And 
the rapidity of their intercommunication 
was extraordinary* Each monastery seems 
to have had a number of active young breth¬ 
ren who traversed tlie wildest regions wutli 
letters or messages, and brought back re¬ 
plies, almost witii the speed and regularity 
of an established post* A convent on Leb¬ 
anon was informed in a very short time 
of what had happened in Provence—the 
letter from the Western abbot was read and 
deliberated on, and an answer intrusted to 
the messenger, who again travelled over the 
immense tract lying between, receiving hos¬ 
pitality at the different religious establish¬ 
ments that occurred upon his way, and 
everywhere treated with the kindnass of a 
brother. Monasteries in this way became 
the centres of news as well as of learning, 
and for many hundred years the only peo¬ 
ple who knew anything of the state of feel¬ 
ing in foreign nations, or had a glimpse of 
the mutual interests of distant kingdoms, 


were the cowled and gowned individuals 
who were supposed to have given up the 
world and to be totally immei'sed in pen¬ 
ances and prayei’s.” 

It must not be supposed that the church 
was spared by the general deluge of ignor¬ 
ance and iinraorality which overspread tlie 
European w^orld* Ambitious contests ar* 
rayed the different orders against each otheiv 
and as the church grew in prosperity it be¬ 
came more corrupt. The elegant scholar¬ 
ship which was once characteristic of the 
clergy disappeared* Often a bishop could 
neither read nor write, and was p, man of 
notoriously evil life. Learning took refuge’ 
in the monasteries, where alone it was safe 
from destruction. Quarrels sprang up be¬ 
tween the bishops and the monks, and the 
former often gained the ill will of the latter 
by their oppressive treatment of them. 

In this juncture the pope interfered in 
behalf of the monks. He took them under 
his special protection, and, relieving them 
from the supervision of their local bishops,, 
made them directly dependent upon and 
responsible to himself. By this one act he 
gained for himself the uneorapromising and 
enthusiastic support of the most compact 
and indiiential body in Europe. ^'Wher¬ 
ever they went, they held forth the pope as 
the first of earthly powers, and began al¬ 
ready, in the enthusiasm of their gratitmle^ 
to speak of him as something more than 
mortal. To this the illiterate preachers 
and prelates had nothiDg to reply* They 
were sunk either in the grossest darkness,, 
or involved in the wildest schemes of am¬ 
bition, bishoprica being even held by lay¬ 
men, and by both priest and laymen used, 
as instruments of advancement and wealth* 
From these the pontiff on the Tiber, whose 
weaknesses and vices were unknown, and 
who was held up for invidious contrast with, 
the bishops of their acquaintance by the 
libellous and grateful monks, had nothing 
to fear*” And so championed by the. 
monks, who rapidly spread into all lands, 
where Christianity prevailed, the power 
and personal influence of the pope were 
securely established as a firm basis upon 
which the great fabric of hb temporal 
claims was subsequently erected. 

Until the beginning of the eighth . cen¬ 
tury, the Italians, though left defenceless 
by the emperor, never ceased to regard 
themselves as his subjects, and although the 
Bishop of Rome liad been lb reed by the 
necessities of his people to constitute him- 
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self a temporal prince^ and did not hesitate 
to maintain liis independence against the 
exarch, yet he still acknowledged an alle¬ 
giance to the eastern empe^ol^ The Icon¬ 
oclastic war, inaugurated hy Leo III., 
struck a decisive blow at what had become 
one of the most cherished practices of the 
Catholic Church, The opix)sition which 
this measure aroused in Italy was far more 
serious and determined tlian that which it 
excited in the East* Pope Gregory IL en¬ 
deavored to turn the emperor from his pur- 
posCj and flailing in this, boldly refused in 
the name of the western churcli to allow the 
execution of the imperial decree for the re¬ 
moval or destruction of the images. A 
great breach was thus opened between the 
empire and Italy, which widened daily. 
Gregory III., who was made pope in a. d* 
731, though ha did not renounce his alle¬ 
giance, proved himself au equally resolute 
defender of the images, and adorned the 
churches in Rome with magnificent objects 
of adoration* 

*‘The emperor, about this time, made his 
last desperate effort to retrieve his fortunes 
in Italy, to relieve the Exarch Eutychins, 
who was shut up in powerless inactivity in 
Ravenna, and to reduce the refractory pope 
and Italy to obedience. A formidable ar¬ 
mament \ras embarked on board a great 
fleet, under command of Jlanes, one of lus 
bravest and most experienced generals* The 
fleet encountered a terrible storm in the 
Adriatic; great part of the ships were lost; 
and the image ^Yo^shipper3 on the coast of 
Calabria beheld their shores strewm with the 
wrecks of the Iconoclastic navy. lienee- 
forth the Eastern empire almost acquiesced 
in the loss of the exarchate. Eutychius 
maintained for a long time his perilous po¬ 
sition in Ravenna, temporizing between the 
pope, the Lombards, and the Franks. 
Nearly tAventy years later he abandoned 
tlie scat of government, and took refuge in 
Naples/" 

The peace between the pope and the 
Lombards Avas broken by Liudprand, the 
Lombard king, who took Ravenna, and 
then began to overrun the Roman territory, 
The pope (Gregory IL) made an alliance 
Avitli the Venetians, and retook the city. 
Everywhere the Italians supported him 
against the emperor, aaLo, as the champion 
of Iconoclasm, had gained tiieir uncom¬ 
promising hostility. Still Gregory hesitated 
to definitely tliroAv off his allegiance to the 
emperor, as he needed an ally against the 


Lombards, who were pressing him hard*. 
Seeing the impossibility of gaining assist¬ 
ance from the emperor, Gregory at length 
took the decisive step, and appealed to- 
Charles Martel, the Duke of the Franks 
and the real ruler of the Frankish king¬ 
dom, for aid. Gregory IL died in the midst 
of the negotiations, but his successor, Greg¬ 
ory III., took up the struggle Avith equal 
vigor* Then followed the loss of Rayenna 
by the exarch, and his subsequent flight.. 
Italy was now forever lost to the empire* 
Only the pope and the Lombard king re¬ 
mained to contest its sovereignty, Liud¬ 
prand, by endeavoring to reduce the pope 
to submission to him, compelled Gregory 
III. to call upon the Franks for aid, as hi^ 
predecessor had done. The pope offered 
the Frankish leader the sovereignty of the 
Roman people as the reAvard of his inter¬ 
vention. Charles prepared to accept the 
offer, but died before he could do so, a. d.. 
741. 

Later on, in A. B. 752, the Lombard king,. 
Astolph, having seized Ravenna and in¬ 
vaded the Roman territories, Pope Stephen 
II. appealed for aid to Pepin, the son of 
Charles Martel, who had been declared 
King of the Franks by Pope Zachary* 
Pope Stephen crossed the Alps to solicit the 
protection of the Frankish king, and aaeus 
received by him with the highest reverence* 
In the autumn of 754 Pepin entered Italy 
at the head of a poAverful army, and com¬ 
pelled Astolph to restore tlie Roman terri¬ 
tory. Pepin hud scarcely left Italy on his 
return home Avlien the Lombard king re- 
11 eAved the W'ar, aud, encamping before 
Rome, demanded the surrender of the pope 
as the price of the city^s safety. In re¬ 
sponse to the appeal of the pope, Pepin 
again crossed the Alps, and reduced the* 
Lombards to such straits that Astolph was 
obliged to purchase peace by the surrender 
of all his conquests, including the exar¬ 
chate and Pentapolis. Pepin, Avho declared 
that he undertook the war only for the glory 
of Sc. Peter, bestoAved upon the pope the- 
whole of th© restored territory. Thus be*- 
gan the temporal sovereignty of the Bishops 
of Rome, Avhich continued until A. B. 1871- 
The district thus acquired by the pope in¬ 
cluded Ravenna, Rimini, and tAventy-tliree 
other citieSj and embraced the territories of 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis, Arhich 
were aftecAvards knOAvn as the States of the 
Church. By the gift of a foreign poten¬ 
tate this large part of Italy became the.- 
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kingdom of the Bishop of Eoma The 
sovereignty of this territory was retained 
by Pepin^ but its immediate government 
with its rich revenues passed into the 
hands of the pope* In return the pontiff 
conferred upon Pepin the title of Patrician 
of the Romans, This gave him some vague 
authority in the city, but the emperor was 
still nominally acknowledged. But it was 
only in theory that the emperor still reigned 
•over Italy, and the real power of the Frank¬ 
ish patneian was small^ because he was the 
other side of the Alps, while the pope, by 
his gift, really reigned over the remains of 
the Rinnan province.*’ Still the pope was 
not yet au independent sovereign* Money 
was coined and justice administered iu the 
.name of the King of the Franks, and even 
the election of the pontiff was subject to his 
revision. 

After the death of Pepin the war was re¬ 
newed against the pope by the Lombard 
king, Djsiderius, who invaded Romagna, 
laid waste the eonntry, and threatened 
Rome. Pope Adrian L appealed to Char¬ 
lemagne, the Frankish king, the son of 
Papin, for assistance, and Charlemagne, 
who was not averse to going to war with 
Di.sidjrius, entered Italy with a powerftil 
army, captured Pavia after a siege of sev¬ 
eral mouths, took Desiderius prisoner, and 
pat an end to the Lombard kingdom, which 
he ad.led to his own dominions* During 
the siege of Pavia, Charlemagne spent 
Holy Week at Rome, and confirmed the 
^ift of his father Pepin to the pope, a. d. 
77A In A* i>. 781 Charlemagne entered 
Italy again to protect the pope against a 
league of “all the adversaries of the papal 
.aud the Frankish interests,*’ headed by 
Arigiso, the Lombard Duke of Eenevento,' 
who had manned tlm daughter of Deslde- 
rius. The prompt appearance of tlie great 
•conqueror in Italy put an end to this trou¬ 
ble, and compelled the submission of the 
.rebels* 

A Iriau L died in A. b* 795, and Leo IIL 
was elected pope in his place* The new 
pontiff had many enemies among the fac- 
liou3 which divided Rome, and these car¬ 
ried their hostility to the extent of attack¬ 
ing him ill the streets of Rome and abaost 
killing him, A, D* 799. He escaped to 
Spoleto, and thence to Paderborn, where 
Ciiarlemagne was waging war with the 
Saxons. The pope naturally appealed to 
•the Prankish monarch for the punishment 
of his eneruies and his restoration to his 


throne, and his enemies endeavored to de¬ 
fend their course by charging the pontiff 
with grave crimes. Cliarlemagne “ aid not 
deeliuCj but postponed till his arrival in 
Rome the judicial investigation of these 
charges; but he continued to treat the pope 
with uudiminished respect and familiarity/^ 
In the winter of A. J>. SOO*-! Charle¬ 
magne proceeded to Rome, and the trial of 
Pope Leo III* took place. It resulted, as 
a matter of course, in his acquittal, and 
Charlemagne with his own voice proclaimed 
the innoceuce of the pontiff. On Christ 
mas day, A. B. 800, the pope solemnly 
crowned Charlemagne Emperor of the West 
Of this latter event and of the empire of 
Charlemagne we shall treat in tiie history 
of Germany. The Italian kingdom of 
Charlemagne extended from the Alps south¬ 
ward to Terracina. The diicliy of Ben- 
even turn paid him tribute, but was in other 
respects independent* “ The cities of Gaeta 
and Naples, and the islands of Bicily and 
Sardinia, with the extreme ends of Calabria 
and Apulia, which received thehigh-sound- 
ing title of the Theme of Lombardy, stOl 
acknowledged the eastern Cfesar* Venice 
was busy with her own affairs, and stood 
aloof from Italian politics. At this time, 
aud for long after, she knew no emperor 
save him who reigned in Constantinople/* 
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* URING the life of Charleinagne, 
Italy enjoyed a period of rest and 
quiet* but* iu the troubles which 
followed hia death* suffered with 
the rest of the empire. By the 
treaty of Verdun, in A. D* 843* 
Lothaire* the grandson of Charleraague, 
received the imperial title and a long and 
narrow kingdom stretching from the North 
Sea to the southern boundary of hia grand¬ 
father's Italian dominions. Lothaire asso¬ 
ciated his son Louis in the empire* and 
made him ruler over Lombardy* 

In the meantime the Saracens* who had 
conquered Crete* began in A, d. 827 their 
efforts to gain possession of Sicily. The 
struggle was continued for fifty years* and 
then Syracuse was taken and the whole 
Island overrun, A. B. 878* Long before 
this the Arabs bad begun to direct their 
efforts against the mainland of Italy, From 
the Sicilian ports the Moslem squadrons 
ravaged the Italian coast at pleasure* En¬ 
couraged by the dLssensions of the cities of 
southern Italy, the Saracens made a firm 
lodgment in the lower end of the peninsula* 
and extended their ravages to the vicinity 
-of Rome* and fiually laid siege to the 
Eternal City itself. Had they been united 
they might have made themselves masters 
of the entire peninsula. Rome was saved 
by the courageous conduct of Pope Leo 
IV* He successfully resisted the Saracens 
in their attacks upon the city* and brought 
about a league of the cities of Gaeta, 
Naples, and Amalfi* Their combined fleets 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Arabian 
fleet off Ostia* and the remnant of the 
beaten squadron was destroyed by a tem¬ 
pest* Leo could not prevent the Saracens 
from plundering the churches anrl shrines 
which lay wit bout the walls* Upon the 
withdrawal of the enemy he enclosed this 
portion—the Vatican quarter—with a 
.strong wall* and called it, iu honor of him- 
.^elf, the Jjeo7ime Cit^y A- d* 852. 

The advance of the Emperor Louis IL 
into southern Italy saved Rome from fur¬ 
ther attacks. The Saracens succeeded in 
capturiDg Bari, which enabled them to 
command the Adriatic, and made their 
ower severely felt in southern Italy. This 
rought about a league between the Eastern 
Emperor Basil I. and the Western Emperor 


Louis II., who joined their forces to expel 
them from this important point The army 
of Louis besieged Bari by laud, while the 
Greek fleet assailed it from the sea* and in 
A. D* 871 the city was obliged to yield to 
this combined attack. After the death of 
L<mis the Saracens again made great prog¬ 
ress, assisted by the Ilukes of Naples* who* 
though nominally the vassals of the Greek 
emperor, were really independent sover¬ 
eigns* Upon the death of Louis, Charles 
the Bald, King of France* was crowned 
emperor by his nephew, Pope John VIIL 
Being hard pressed by the infidels, John 
sent urgent appeals to the emperor to come 
to his aid, but the latter would not under¬ 
take the task, and tlie pontifi’ was obliged 
to purchase the safety of the city by paying 
tribute to the Moslems* 

The principal residt of the expulsion of 
the Saracens from Bari was the revival of 
the Greek power iu southern Italy. The 
weakness of the Carolingian liouBe in the 
peninsula enabled the Greek emperor to 
capture a great number of Saracen castles. 
The province known as the Theme of Lom¬ 
bardy extended as far north as Salernuni- 
The Greek cities of Naples and Amalfi* and 
the Lombard rulers of Beneventum and 
Capua also acknowledged the Eastern em- 
jieroT as their govereigti lord, but they were 
not always to be depended upon. The 
feuds of the rulers of northern Italy were a 
sure protection to the Greeks of the south 
from interference at this important period 
of their history. 

In northern Italy the remainder of tha 
ninth century was marked by the struggles 
of the Carolingian princes for the supremo 
power. When ihe century closed the 
principal powers of the north \vere Duke of 
Friuli, the Count of Tuscany, and the 
Archbishop of Milan, whose allegiance to 
the Carolingian King of Italy w os chiefly 
nominal. Afc the death of Charles the 
Bald the Italian crown was seized by Car- 
loman* the son of Louis, King of the East 
Franks. Pope John VIII. endeavored to 
set up a rival to the German party in the 
person of Boso, who had been elected King 
of Provence ; but Charles tlie Fat compelled 
the pope to crown him emperor, and so 
secured the triumph of the German party. 
The nevv emperor was powerless to quell 
the disturbances among tlie Italian nobles* 
or to check the aggressions of the Saracens. 
He died in a, d. 887* With him ended 
the Carolingian line iu Italy, and the great 
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empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces* A 
struggle at once ensued between the adher¬ 
ents of Beranger, Duke of Friuli, and 
Guido, Duke of Spoletuin, for the possession 
of the Italian crown* Guido was victorious 
and was crowned emperor, and Beranger 
appealed to the German king, Armilf, to 
assist him against his enemy. Armilf re¬ 
sponded willingly to the summons, and in¬ 
vaded Italy in A* B. 894 Having taken 
Rome, he set aside both Eeranger and 
Lambert, the son of Guido, who had died 
during the struggle, and was himself 
crowned emperor by Pope Formosus. He 
had no real power in Italy, and soon re¬ 
turned to Germany, where he died in a* d. 
899. Lambert died near about the same 
time, aud Beranger gained possession of the 
Italian throne. 

The early part of the tenth century 
brought many disasters to Italy, Among 
these were the invasion of the Magyars or 
Hungarians, a fierce Turanian horde, who 
swept over the Alps and ravaged northern 
Italy with fire and sword j aud of the North¬ 
men, who, under their famous leader Hast¬ 
ings, captured, plundered, and destroyed 
the city of Luna, having inistaken it for 
Rome. The Saracens also kept southern 
Italy in a state of terror niitiJ a* b. 91.6, 
w^hen the warlike Pope John X. took the 
field again.st them, assisted by a number of 
the princes of southern Italy and a Greek 
fleet, and inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
infidels, which put a stop to their outrages* 

Not the least among the troubles of this 
unhappy country were the frequent revolu¬ 
tions which kept the whole peninsula in a 
state of constant strife, and inflicted much 
suSeririg upon it. The elevation of Ecr- 
anger to the Italian throne was mainly the 
work of Adalbert, the great Count of Tus¬ 
cany. Becoming dissatisfied with bis w'ork, 
Adalbert called in Louis of Provence, the 
son of Boso, to overthrow him* Louis, 
hoAvever, did not remain long upon the 
throne, as the Tuscan king-maker, finding 
him a less pliant tool than he had expected, 
soon dethroned him* Rudolph of Bur¬ 
gundy next appeared to contest the rule of 
Beranger, who still managed to nmiutain 
his authority over a portion of Italy. At 
length Beranger was assassinated. 

Rome was at this time virtually ruled by 
aij infamous womaE named Marozia, who 
acquired notoriety as the mistress of one 
pope, the mother of a second, and the grand¬ 
mother of a third, and the record of whose 


career forma the darkest page in the historx 
of the papacy. Upon the death ot Beran- 
ger I., Marozia sought to strengthen her- 
self by marrying Hugh of Provence, who 
had assumed the Italian crown and had 
been acknowledged king by Pope John 
XI., the son of Marozia. She succeeded in 
introducing him Into the Castle of Sl 
A ngelo, hut the Romans, led by Alberic, th^ 
legitimate son of Marozia, refused to allow 
Hugh to enter their city, and confined him 
to the castle, from which Alberic soon 
drove him. Marozia was thrown into prison, 
the pope was confined to the exercise of 
his spiritual functions, and for twenty years 
Alberic ruled Rome, restoring to a limited 
degree the old republican institutions* He 
was succeeded by his son Octavian, who for 
a while ruled the city as consul. Upon the' 
death of his uncle John XI,, Octavian 
made himself pope under the name of 
John XIL 

Hugh of Provence, though driven from 
Rome, retained his hold upon the rest of 
Italy, but he was such an infamous tyrant 
and robbed his people so unmercifully that 
they soon began to plot against him. The 
most formidable of these plots, which had 
the support of the greater portion of thu 
Italian nobles, had for its object the eleva¬ 
tion to the tlirone of Beranger, Marquis of 
lorea, the most powerful noble of nortliern 
Italy* It was detected by Hugh, and Ber* 
auger was forced to fly ; but in the end 
Hugh was compelled to quit Italy and gcr 
back to Provence (a* b* 945), leaving his 
son Lothaire, as King of Italy, Lotliaire^ 
died in a* b* 950, and his death is attrib¬ 
uted to Beranger, who at once mounted the' 
throne as Beranger II* 

Beranger 11. endeavored to compel Ade¬ 
laide, the young and beautiful widow of 
Lothaire, to wed his son Adalbert, and 
upon her refusal to do so, threw her into 
prison, and treated her with great cruelty. 
She succeeded in escaping, and appealed to 
the German king, Otto the Great, for pro¬ 
tection* Otto crossed the Alps, defeated 
Beranger, and married the beautiful Ade¬ 
laide himself. He took the title of King 
of the Lombards, but allowed Beranger to 
retain his crown and Lombardy as his 
vassal, A* B* 951* Otto returned home in 
triumph, leaving Beranger to govern north¬ 
ern Italy* After ten years of violence aud 
discontent, during which the Lombard 
nobles succeeded in winning the uucompro- 
misiug hostility of the Pope John XII,, 
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otiose infamous life had disgusted all 
Europe, the pontiff put an end to tlie dis¬ 
orders by inviting Utte to assume the im¬ 
perial crown. Ha was crowned with Queen 
Adelaide at Rome, in February, a. b. 962. 

Although the pope had urged Otto to 
assume the imperial crown he did not re¬ 
main faithful to liim. Otto had scarcely 
passed the Alps on his refeirn to Germany 
when Jolm began to plot against him, and 
finally plunged Rome into a revolt against 
its German master. Thi^ drew upon him 
the vengeance of the emperor, and he was 
solemnly deposed from his high office for 
his eriraes, and the Romans were deprived 
of their independent institutions and placed 
nnder the rule of Leo VIII-, a pope of the 
emperor's own selection, and devoted to 
his interests* Thus the power of Otto was 
firmly established in Rome. Otto endeav¬ 
ored, but without success, to add southern 
Italy to his empire, and even went to the 
extreme of war with the Greek emperor, 
Nicephoros Phocaa, for this purpose. His 
sou, Otto II., carried out the policy of his 
father in this respect, and with the aid of 
the Lombard Duke of Beneveiitnm at¬ 
tempted the conquest of southern Italy, 
The people, however, allied themselves with 
the Saracens, and in the bloody battle of 
Crotona inflicted a severe defeat upon Otto*s 
forces, and saved the Lombard Theme for 
the eastern emperor (a. d, 982), whose 
power in Italy was greatly increased by 
this victory. Upon the death of Pandulf 
Ironhead, Duke of Beiieventum, the ally 
of Otto, that duchy fell into decay and 
finally broke up into a number of small 
parts, the majority of which became subject 
to the eastern emperor. 

The Romans attempted to regain their 
independent municipal government during 
the latter paH of the reign of Otto II., and 
sat up a consul named Crescentius, who 
compelled Pope John XV. to acknawledge 
his authority. lu A. B. 996, however, Otto 
III. came to Rome at the head of a po%ver- 
ful army, put an end to the consular gov¬ 
ernment, and was crowned emperor by 
Gregory V*, a German pope, wdiom he had 
placed in the chair of St. Peter. As soon 
BS the emperor had departed from Rome 
Crescentius raised the city in revolt against 
him, set up a Greek as anti pope, and ap¬ 
pealed to the eastern emperor for assistance* 
Otto promptly returned to Rome, deposed 
the antipope and cruelly tortured him, and 
laid siege to the Castle of St, Aigelo, in 


which Crescentius had taken refuga He 
drew Creacentais from the castle upon the 
promise of accepting his surrender, and 
then faithlessly put him to death* Self- 
government was now at an end iu Rome, 
and the power of the emperor was supreme. 
Otto even dreamed of reviving the ancient 
glories of the Roman empire, and of reign¬ 
ing as master of the world with Rome as 
his capital, hut his early death put an end 
to his plans. One of his last acts was the 
elevation to the papal throne of his tutor, 
Gerbert, who was esteemed the most pro¬ 
found scholar and most daring thinker of 
his day. Gerbert assumed the title of Syl¬ 
vester II., and used his power in behalf of 
science and learning. ^^ The genius of this 
famous pontifl^” says Mosheim, was ex¬ 
tensive and sublime, embracing all the 
branches of literature; but its more pecu¬ 
liar bent was turned toward mathematical 
studies. Mechanics, geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and every other hniucli of 
knowledge that had the least affinity to 
these important sciences, were cultivated by 
this restorer of learning with the most ar¬ 
dent zeal, and not without success, as his 
writings abundantly testify; nor did he 
stop here, but employed every method that 
was proper to encourage and animate otliers 
to the culture of the liberal arts and sciences, 
The effects of this noble zeal were visible 
!Q Germany, France, and Italy, both in this 
and in the following century; as by the 
writings, example, and exhortations of Ger¬ 
bert, many were incited to the study of 
physic, mathematics, and philosophy, and 
in general to the ptii-suit of science iu all 
its branches. If, indeed, we compare this 
learned pontiff to the mathematicians of 
modern times, his merit, in this point of 
view, will almost totally disappear under 
such a disadvantageous comparison; for 
his geometry, though it be easy and per¬ 
spicuous, is merely elementary and super¬ 
ficial* Yet, such as it was, it was marvel¬ 
lous m an age of barbarism and darkness, 
amd surpassed tlie apprehension of the pyg¬ 
my philosophei-s, whose eyes, under the 
auspicious direction of Gerbert, were just 
beginning to open upon the light. Hence 
it was that the geometrical figures, de¬ 
scribed by this mathematical pontiff, were 
regarded by the monks as magical opera¬ 
tions, and the pontiff himself was treated as 
a magician and a disciple of Satan/' 

The disorders which had marked the 
tenth century in Italy continued through- 
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out the eleventli century. After the death 
of the Emperor Otto III. Rome passed 
again under popular government, aud the 
great cities of uortherii Italy continued to 
enjoy, under various forms, much of the 
Rberty which had luai^ked their earlier his- 


to do to preserve her liberties against her 
archbishop. In the eleventh century the’ 
municipal goveruments of Italy were gen* 
erally conducted by two or more consuls, - 
chosen by the people. These were charged, 
with the duty of administering justice, pre- 



tory. The great trouble against tvhich they 
had constantly to eoiUend w'as the repeated 
effort of some powerful noble to make him¬ 
self absolute master of some important city. 
Even the bishops, not content with their 
spiritual privileges, strove hard to acquire 
such power, and Milan especially had much 


siding over the councils of the city, and 
calling out and leading the iinlitia in time 
of war or insurrection. Each city had 
tisually two councils: one smaller one, w-liich 
in later times came to be called the Cmt- 
rnglto di Oredmza^ and wd)ich carried out 
the Jaws and general policy of the cit ^^; and 
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one greater body, consisting of more mem' 
bers, called the Great Couneil or the Seimte^ 
in which new measures were discussed and 
adopted- The supreme power lay with the 
wdiole body of the people, who were sum¬ 
moned together in the principal square by 
the great bell of the town. These assem¬ 
blies were called “ Parliaments/^ 

The great Italian republics were more 
elaborately organized than their minor sis¬ 
ters* Tlie first of these was Venice, the 
foundation of which we have already related 
in the history of Rome. Though practically 
independent it owned a nominal allegiance 
to the eastern emperor* By holding aloof 
from the great struggles which convulsed 
Italy it had managed during the six centu¬ 
ries of its existence to direct its energies to 
its steady growth. In the eleventh century 
it was one of the most powerful as well as 
one of the richest Italian states, and was 
just entering upon its remarkable commer¬ 
cial career. It was the only Italian repub¬ 
lic which never Bubmitted to the German 
emperors, and no foreign power had as yet 
been acknowledged within its walls. The 
chief magistrate of the republic was styled 
the Doge, or Duke, and possessed all the 
powers of a king. The beginning of the 
crusades marks the commencement of the 
commercial glory of Venice* Her admira¬ 
ble maritime position had already led her 
to engage in ship-building to a great extent, 
and had enabled her to rid the Adriatic of 
the pirates of Istria and Dalmatia, and to 
extend her power to the eastern shore of 
that sea. She was in a condition to supply 
the demand of the crusaders for ships to 
transport them to Asia, and the money 
earned by this service brought large sums 
to the republic. The masters of these ves¬ 
sels judiciously invested their earnings in 
the silks and other products of the East, and 
these were sold in Europe at handsome 
profits. Thus was laid the foimdatinn of 
the extensive commerce which made Venice 
the mistress of the seas. At a later period 
glass-making became one of the chief in¬ 
dustries and sources of wealth of the Vene¬ 
tians* 

Pisa, following the example of Venice, 
next rose to wealth and importance, aad 
became the principal commercial rival of 
Venice. The marshes of the lower Arno 
were drained by the large-minded merchants 
of Pisa, and the entire district of Maremma, 
which 13 now almost deserted, was converted 
bto one of the most beautiful and populous 


regions of Italy. The greatness and wealth 
of tlie Pisan republic were won in llie face 
of a sharp opposition, aud were maintained 
only by a determined struggle. The islands 
of the Mediterranean were closed against 
her by their Saracen masters, and Venice' 
and Amalfi resented, and punished when 
they could, all the attempts of Pisa to secure 
a share in the Mediterranean trade, which 
they claimed as their owm. In a. d. 1017 
the allied Pisans and Genoese attacked 
Sardinia, and in 1021 wrested it from the: 
Saracens. The island was finally parcelied 
out in fiefr among tlie nobles of Pisa* 

Genoa, the third of the Italian repnhlrcs,. 
rose to wealth and power more slowly than 
the others. She was always t!ie enemy of 
Venice and the rival of Pisa, though some¬ 
times the ally of the latter state* Her ter^ 
ritorv ultimately embraced the cities of the- 
tw^o BimeraSf and extended around the head 
of the Gulf of Genoa from to Spezzia. 

After the death of Otto III. a struggle 
set in for the possession of the Italian crowui,. 
It was decided by the coronation of the 
German king, Henry of Bavaria, at Milan.. 
At his death the struggle was renewed, and 
though the Italian crown passed to the 
Emperor Conrad, the disturbances went on 
with but little intermission. They simply 
changed their character, and became a eon- 
test between the people and the nobles. The 
absence of the emperor removed the only 
check which could have restrained this 
discord. 

In the meantime the south of Italy wns 
the scene of a contest the result of which 
was to change its character. At the open¬ 
ing of the century the Italian islands of the 
Mediterranean were held by the Saracens, 
who had also a footing upon the niain!aiid_. 
Southern Italy was subject to the Greek 
emperors. In A. B. 1010 a body of Norman 
knight3,on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
stopped at Salerno, and wdiile there turned 
aside for a wliile from their journey to aid 
Gaimar, a Lombard prince of the city, 
against the Saracens. Encouraged by their 
success, their countrymen some years later 
swarmed into Sicily, drove out the Saracens, 
and took possession of a large part of the 
island. In a. d. 1030 the^r attacked Apulia, 
conquered it, and added it to their Sicilian 
possessions. Pope Leo IX., alarmed by 
their rapid progress up the peninsula, or¬ 
ganized a league against them, and applied 
to the Emperors Henry III. and Constan¬ 
tine IX. for aid. These sovereigns heir^g 
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unable to render him any assistance^ the 
pope took the field in person against the 
Bormans, with an army composed of Italian, 
4jrreek, and Suabian mercenaries. The Nor¬ 
mans were inferior in force to the papal 
army, but they were all veterans, and were 
led by such tried commanders as Counts 
Humphrey, Itichard, and the famous Rob¬ 
ert Guiscard, They totally routed their 
opponents in the battle of Civitella in 1053, 
.and captured the pontiff himself. To his 
isurprise, instead of treating him with harsh¬ 
ness, the Normans paid him the most pro¬ 
found reverence, and humbly asked pardon 
vof the fath^ of Christendom for the hard 
fate which had compelled them to defend 
with arms against him the lauds they had 
won from the heretical Greeks and the in- 
hdel Saracens. By this politic course they 
completely gained the good-will of the pope, 
and received from him the investiture of 
.their past and future conquests in Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, which they agreed to 
hold as a fief of the Holy See. This was a 
great gain for the pope, as the Italian Nor¬ 
mans were thenceforth his stoutest cham¬ 
pions. Robert Guiscard continued these 
conquests on the mainland, and added the 
greater part of southern Italy to his do¬ 
minions. He was made count by Pope 
Nicholas II* Count Roger, the brother of 
Robert, conquered Sicily after a long and 
arduous struggle. At the death of Robert 
he succeeded to his dorninions on the main¬ 
land. liis son Roger, the great Count of 
Sicily, took the important town of Bari, in 
1071, and rapidly acquired the remainder 
of soutliern Italy. He erected his posses¬ 
sions and conquests into a single state, and 
took the title of King of Sicily. 

The Norman conquest of southern Italy 
destroyed the commerce of the Greek cities 
of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, which had 
until now controlled the trade of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and drove it into the hands of 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. The Venetians 
maintained a powerful fleet in the Adriatic, 
and effectually checked the conquests of the 
Normans in that quarter* 

The early part of this century saw the 
church plunged in a state of deep corrup¬ 
tion, from which there seemed scarcely any 
(jsmpe. Being corrupt it was necessarily 
weak. The great cause of this weakne^ 
was simony, which robbed the church of its 
sanctity as a profession, and enabled the 
temporal power to interfere with its prefer¬ 
ments. Prom an ecclesiastical point of 


view there was a second cause of weakness, 
namely, the marriage of the clergy, which 
preveniied the priests from devoting them¬ 
selves exclusively to the task of making the 
church in dependent of the state and the 
most powerful body on earth, and which 
stripped the clergy of the semi-miraenlous 
character which the most ascetic arrogated 
to themselves, and exhibited them to the 
laity as mere men. The fii^t was a genuine 
cause of corruption ; the latter was a great 
barrier in the path of papal ambition. The 
Emperor Henry III. endeavored k> bring 
the church up to its true position by the 
appointment of German popes, wdm, being 
free from the petty local jealousies of the 
Italians, w^ould devote their energies to the 
whole of Christendom. The first two died 
too soon to accomplish anything. The em¬ 
peror then appointed Leo IX., his kinsman. 
Leo began with vigor a reformation which 
was destined to accomplish more than Henry 
either desired, or believed possible. In the 
end the papacy became the powerflil and 
determined rival of the empire, with both 
the will and the ability to inflict many hu¬ 
miliations and losses upon it. Leo made 
an uncompromising war upon the practice 
of simony, for which no defence was at¬ 
tempted. It had become too universal a 
practice, however, to be destroyed in a sin¬ 
gle reign. In the reign of Gregory VII. 
the contest assumed a formidable character, 
as sliail see. The effort to enforce celi¬ 
bacy upon the clergy met with a deter¬ 
mined resistance, especially in Milan, where 
the married clergy could biing the precepts 
of St. Ambrose and the example of some 
of his successors to sustain their couj-se. 

The ruling spirit of the papal court at 
this time was Hildebrand, a Tuscan monk, 
who fi'om an obscure position had raised 
himself by the force of lus o'^n genius to 
the post of Archdeacon of P .me* A man 
of unbending will and profound ambition, 
he conceived at an early day a plan whicli 
aimed not only at reforming the church of 
the abuses which pervaded it, but of render¬ 
ing the ecclesiastical independent of and 
superior to the civil power. "'To this emJ 
be laid down two main rules, one that the 
clergy might not many, the other that no 
temporal prince should bestow any ecclesi¬ 
astical benefice, as was then commonly done 
in Germany, England, and most parts of 
Europe/" That Gregory sincerely desired 
to bring the cliureh back to its ancient pm 
rity, none may doubh and in this work he 
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merits and should receive the gratitude of 
ull good men* His error wag that he was 
not satisfied with this reformation, but 
strove to make the civil power of all Eu 
rope subject to the will of the Bishop of 
Rome, and to exalt the clergy, with the 
pope at their head, into a superior and sep¬ 
arate body from other men, and to place 
them above, and free them from, all obedi¬ 
ence to the civil law, exempt them from 
taxation, and make them, in short, depend¬ 
ent solely upon the pope for their guidance 
and control. These mcta should not be 
forgotten in considering his career* 

During the reigns of Leo IX. and his sue- 
ce^ors, a period of more than twenty years, 
Hildebrand was the ruling spirit of the Eo- 
mau court* His haughty and aggressive 
policy pervaded the acts of these pontiffs, 
and foreshadowed the bold career he had 
marked out for himself when he became, 
as he meant to be, pope. While only Arch¬ 
deacon of Rome he began his reforms, 
wisely seeking first to constitute the clergy 
a compact and harmonious body dependent 
solely upon the Roman see* In the name 
of Stephen X. he gave orders for the mar¬ 
ried priests to be displaced and separated 
from their wives, and exerted himself to 
stir up the populace against the ofiending 
clergy, a task in which he was so successful] 
that in some cases the mob put the objects 
of their fanatical wrath to death* The vir¬ 
tues of celibacy were held up to popular 
admiration, and Hildebrand’s invectives 
against marriage and his praises of the sanc¬ 
tity of a single life were listened to with 
delight* *^The secular clergy were forced 
to adopt the unsocial and demoralizing 
principles of their monkish rivals; and 
’when all fiiniily affections were made sinful, 
and the feelings of the pastor concentrated 
on the interests of his profession, the popes 
had secured, in the whole body of the 
church, the unlimited obedience and blind 
support which had hitherto been the charac¬ 
teristic of the monastic orders*^' Through 
the reigns of the several successors of Leo 
IX., Hildebrand, who managed with unerr¬ 
ing skill to make himself the confidential 
adviser, and in reality the guide and master 
of each, pursued with unwavering firmness 
the carefully matured plan by w^hich he in¬ 
tended to increase and consolidate the power 
of the papacy* Nor can we regatxl him as 
wholly disinterested in this work* From 
the first his eye appears to have been fixed 
upon the chair of St* Peter, and each 


he took brought him nearer to it He did 
not aspire to be simply Bishop of Rome j 
he meant as pope to give laws to the 
world. 

In A. D, 1073 Hildebrand was elected 
pope, and took the name of Gregory VIL 
He was the greatest of tlie Romao pontiffs, 
and it was not long before he struck a decisive 
blow at the abuse which he had not been 
able to reach in his subordinate station. In 
France and Germany the bishops were 
either nominated or confirmed by the sover¬ 
eign, and in England by tlie Parliament* 
The parish priests and other clergy: received 
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their positions from the nobles* The cere¬ 
mony by which these offices were bestowed 
was called Investitm^e. The practice often 
led to the purchase of the offices with mo¬ 
ney, and their bestowal upon persons unfit 
to hold then]* Gregory was resolved to put 
a stop to this practice, which he denounced 
as simony, but as more than half the lauds 
in Germany had been granted to church¬ 
men as feudal fiefs, it was evident that to at¬ 
tempt to make these independent of the 
king would strike a terrible blow at the 
sovereign* Nevertheless the pope did not 
shrink from it, as it was the first step in 
the task by which he meant to bring the 
emperor to his feet. 
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The German throne was filled at this 
time by Henry IV., then twenty-three years 
of age. He was a prince of great taien^ 
and of a naturally noble character, but his 
education bad been defective, and his guar¬ 
dian, Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, a 
gay, easy-going prelate, had allowed him to 
fall into evil ways, and had trained him to 
distrust the dukes to such an extent that by 
the time of Gregory’s elevation, the greater 
number of these princes were in open re¬ 
volt. The father of Henry had treated the 
pope as his dependent, and had raised no 
fewer than four Germans successively to the 
papal thfone. Upon his death, however, 
and during the minority of Henry IV., 
Hildebrand bad so directed the policy of 
the Roman see as to make it practically in¬ 
dependent of the emperor, and the German 
clergy, inspired from Rome, had shown so 
much hostility to him, that Henry had be¬ 
come greatly prejudiced against them, 

Gregory waited two years before break¬ 
ing with the king. In A. D. 107 5 he ad¬ 
dressed to him a haughty and iinperious 
letter, commanding him to abstain froni 
simony, and to discontinue the practice of 
investiture by the ring and cross. These, 
he claimed, were the signs of spiritual dig¬ 
nity, and their bestowal was iulierent in the 
pope. Gregory had chosen his opportunity 
sagaciously, for Henry was engaged in a 
hard struggle with the Saxons, who were in 
revolt. lu this emergency he promised to 
comply with the pope’s demand, but, upon 
pLitting down the Saxon rebellion, rehised 
to be^bound by his promise. The pope 
summoned him to Rome to be tried for his 
crimes, and he answered by convening a 
synod of German bishops at Worms in 
1076, and deposing Gregory. The pope 
then solemnly excommunicated the king, 
and declared him deprived of his crown 
and his subjects released from their alle¬ 
giance h) him, and proclaimed it a crime for 
any one to render him the slightest assist¬ 
ance. Tlius began the famous ^Svar of the 
in vest! til res.” 

Henry had alienated all classes of his 
subjects by his harsh treatment of them, 
and they promptly rose against him, glad 
to cloak their hatred of him under the 
guise of zeal for religion. The pope ener¬ 
getically fomented the rebellion, and in the 
end Henry was obliged to yield. In mid¬ 
winter he crossed the Alps, and presented 
himself at the gates of the Castle of Ca- 
nossa, where the pope was then aojourning 


w'ith his devoted friend, the Countess Ma* 
tilda. Gregory refused at first to receive 
the king, who had come to throw himself 
upon his mercy, and his Christian charity 
exhibited itself in allowing Henry to re¬ 
main barefooted in the snow and without 
food in the outer court of the castle for 
three days and nights. When at length he 
consented to receive him, he would only 
promise that the king should be tried with 
justice for lus ^‘crimes,’’ and if found inno¬ 
cent Bhould be re.stored to his throne, but 
if* proved guilty should be punished with 
the utmost severity of the ecclesiastical 
law, A, i>. 1077. 

The pride of the Germans revolted, 
against the unheard-of indignity wutli which 
tbeir Bovercign was treated, and they rallied 
to his support, and enabled him to inflict a 
decisive defeat upon Rudolph of Suabia, 
who had been encouraged by the pope to 
head the rebellion against him. The war 
now went on with unremitting vigor. The 
chief ally of the pope in Italy was the Coun- 
1?ess Matilda of Tuscany. Her first husband, 
the Duke of Lower Lorraine, had been a 
staunch supporter of the emperor, but after 
bis death, in a. b. 1076, she retained the 
government of Tuscany, the greatest of thC' 
Icalian fiefs, in her own hands, and conse¬ 
crated her wealth and army to the service 
of the pope. Lombardy, and especially 
Milan and Ravenna, remained faitJilul to. 
Henry, for the pope was not so much rev¬ 
erenced in Italy as he was in Germ nil y,. 
The monks and clergy everywhere sustained 
the pope as the champion of their order 
against the secular power, and he had an¬ 
other element of strength in the sympathy 
of the common people, who beheld in him, 
one sprung from themselyes, endeavoring,, 
as they wrongly believed, to relieve them 
of the oppression of the great. The inn 
perial party regarded the pope simply as 
the first subject of the emperor, invested by 
him with his bishopric and its possessions,, 
and in support of their view they cited the 
examples of Otto the Great and Henry III.,, 
who had judged, deposed, and appointed 
popes. T^lie clerical pariy claim^ that 
the pope was above all eartlily sov- 
ereigns, as things spiritual were above 
things temporal, and reminded tbeir op¬ 
ponents that it was the coronation by the 

E which could alone make a German 
^ Augustus, 

Tlie true cause of Henry's weakness was 
the discontent which his tyranny had c^rused 
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in Germany, The discontented nobles now 
chose Rudolph of Suabia emperor, and after 
defeating Henry at Mulhausen, Rudolph 
was crowned by Gregory, Henry there¬ 
upon set up an antipope in the person of 
Guibert, Archbishop of Raveuua, Rally- 
iug from hU reverse, Henry overthrew Ru¬ 
dolph, who was slain, A. D* 1080, and then 
turned his arms against the pope. Enter¬ 
ing Italy be was received with great joy in 
Lombardy, The Countess Matilda en¬ 
deavored to stay his march, but her army 
was defeated near Mantua, and Florence, 
her capital, was tlireatened by the king. 
Advancing to Rome, Henry laid siege to 
the city, and contiuued it for three years, 
retiiing every summer to avoid the heat, 
and returning again in the winter. The 
Eastern emperor, whose dominions were in¬ 
vaded by the Noman, Robert Guiscard, 
who was an ally of the pope, made a league 
with Henry, and supplied him largely with 
money. The absence of Robert Guiscard 
in the East deprived Gregory of his ablest 
champion, and allowed Henry to work his 
will in Italy. The imperial troops overran 
Tuscany, and many of the adherents of the 
Giantess Matilda deserted the papal cause. 
Henry carried the Leonine city (the Yuti- 
eau quarter) aud forced the pope to take 
refuge in the Castle of St Angelo. At 
length the city proper opened its gates to tlic 
Germans, who took possession of it, and on 
Palm Sunday, A, d. 1084, Guibert, Henry s 
pope, was consecrated with the title of 
Clement III, After his consecration he 
crowned Henry Emperor of the Romans. 
Gregory, secure in the impregnable fortress 
of St. Angelo, still held out against Henry, 
and at length help came to him, Robert 
Guiscard, returning from the East, ad¬ 
vanced towards Rome with a large array, 
of which the Saraceoe of Sicily, who were 
the subjects of his brother Roger, formed a 
large part. The emperor withdrew from 
tlie city upon the approach of the Norman 
leader, who entered Rome without opposi¬ 
tion, A. D, 1081 A tumult broke out 
among the citizens, and so enraged the Nor¬ 
mans that they gave the city up to pillage. 
It was remorselessly sacked, and the Coelian 
quarter was destroyed by fire. The Nor¬ 
mans conducted Gregory to the citadel of 
Salerno, where he died in A, D. 1085, using 
his last breath to utter curses upon the Em¬ 
peror Henry, and protesting that he died in 
exile because he hadloved righteousness 
and hated iniquity "—to so great an extent 


can men, even in the supreme moment of 
dealh, deceive themselves. 


CHAPTER III. 

FHOM THE DEATH OF GREGORV VII, TO 
THE SIGILIAJT VESPERS, 

Arrogant Claim of tlie Pope—Henry Y. Defeats 
Pope Paschal II.—Is Crowned Emperor—Deatli 
of the Counters Matilda.—Her Be<juest to the 
Poiie—Settlement of tiie Question oMnvestitares 
—Gains for the Germans—The Independence of 
the Papacy Seeared—Quarrels of the Italian 
Cities—The Guelfs and the Ghibellines—Arnold 
of Brescia—^Barbarossa Emperor—Puts Down the 
Revolt in Northern Italy—MOan Sc&mita—Re¬ 
newal of the War—The Lombard Lea^e—Defeat 
of the Emperor at Alexandria—Treaty of Con- . 
stance—Gams of the Lombard Cities—Their In¬ 
crease in Political Importance—Establishment of 
the Venetian Influence in the East—War Between 
the Pope and Otto II.—Henry II. Emperor-His 
Quarrel with Pope Gregory IZ.—Excommnuiciv 
tion of the Emperor—His Crusade—IVar with the 
Pope—Blasphemous Claim of Innocent IV.— 
Alarms the Sovereigns of Europe—^The Pope Re¬ 
fuses to be Reconciled to the Emperor—^Death of 
Frederick II.—Decline of the imperial Power in 
Italy—Charles of Anjou. Made King of Sicily by 
the "Pope—Defeats Manfred—Gregory X.—The 
French in Sicily—Their Tyranny—Revolt of the 
People—The Sicilian Vespers—Massacre of the 
French—Establishment of the Inquisition, 

« HE death of Gregory did not end 
the struggle which he began. His 
successors continued bis policy, the 
true character of which is shown 
in his published declaration: 
“There as but one name in the 
world, and that is the popek He only 
can use the ornaraeiits of empfre. All 
princes ought to kiss his feet. He alone 
can nominate or displace bishops and as¬ 
semble or dissolve councils. Nobody can 
judge him. His mere election constitutes 
liim a saint He has never erred, and 
never shall err in time to come. He can 
depose princes, and release subjects fr-om 
their oatiis of fidelity/^ The successors of 
Gregory stirred up enemies against Heoj^y 
in his own household, in the end drove him 
to a miserable death, and not content with 
this, refused him Christian burial. 

The wrongs of Henry IV, ivere to a cer¬ 
tain extent avenged by his son and succes¬ 
sor, Henry V., notwithstanding the lact 
that Henry had been aided by Pope Pas¬ 
chal IL ill his iinjustifiahle rebellion against 
his father. Entering Italy with a large 
army, in 1111, he overran the country, aud 
threw Pope Paschal IL into prison, and 
only released him on bis promise to crown 
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him emperor, and to resign the investiture 
of all bishops and abbots in the empke. 
Upon the death of the Countess Matilda 
she left her large territories to the pope, 
but the emperor claimed them, and took 
possession of Tuscany, and held it until his 
death* The popes, however, did not sur¬ 
render tlieir elainis to the dominions of the 
Countess Matilda, though unable to main¬ 
tain them* 

At length, in 1122, the question of inves¬ 
titures was decided. A concordat, or treaty, 
was entered into at Worms between the 
emperor and the pope, by which the emperor 
surrendered the right of investiture by ring 
and sta^ and granted the right of free 
• election to the clergy, while the pope con¬ 
sented that the temporal possessions of the 
German Church should be received from 
the emperor, a concession which made the 
German a National Church* The ring and 
erorier, the symbols of spiritual authority, 
were to be conferred by the pope alone. 
The loss of the emperor was a gain for the 
German king; but the greatest gain of all 
was that of the pope, who became indepen¬ 
dent of the emperor in all things, while the 
emperor stUl received his crown from the 
hands of the pope. The independence thus 
gained was the sure stepping-stone to papal 
supremacy. 

One of the chief results of the war of in¬ 
vestitures was the growth of the Italian 
cities in importance and freedom from con¬ 
trol* The first eflfect of this growth was to 
cause them to engage in numberless quar¬ 
rels with each other, but, as we shall see, 
tliey afterwards made common cause against 
the emperor* At the first, northern Italy 
was divided into two great parties by the 
long feud between Milan and Pavia. Milan 
was successful, and became the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of Lombardy early in the 
twelfth century* Florence, which was now 
ruled by consuls, and had become a repub¬ 
lic, rose into prominence^ and began to ex¬ 
tend its territory during the first half of this 
century. Many noble families were com¬ 
pelled by force to become citizens of the new 
republic. Pisa continued her career of pros¬ 
perity j Lucca was forced to make peace, 
and the Pisaus captured the island of Ma¬ 
jorca from the Mohammedan pirates. In 
the struggle with Lucca, Florence took 
part as the ally of Pisa. 

Upon the death of Henry V., the Saxon 
Duke Lothaire was made king by the Ger¬ 
man electors, and was supported by the 


Guelfs or Welfs, the reigning family of Ba* 
varla* Lothaire died in 1138, after a reign 
of three years, and his rival, Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen, became king* The Welfs 
were partisans of the pope* the Hohen- 
staufen were opposed to the papal party in 
Germany, and were the champions of impe^ 
rial law and order. The W^elfs possessed 
not only the duchies of Saxony and Bava¬ 
ria in Germany, but also the large hereditary 
estates of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany^ 
In the struggle which ensued their war-cry 
was their family name, Welf/’ while their 
enemies shouted Waiblmgen,^'the name 
of a village which was the home of the Ho¬ 
henstaufen family. Though these names 
belonged to Germany, Siey were soon 
adopted in Italy to distinguish the partisans 
of the pope and the eny>eror, and in their 
Italian form became “ Guelf"' and ‘"Ghib- 
elline.'' 

The papacy meanwhile had been divided 
between Innoeent II* and Anacletus, the 
antipope, bnt Innocent had triumphed over 
his rival, who was removed by death about 
1139* Upon the accession of Conrad III. 
to the German throne, Innocent endeavored 
to strengthen himself by a close alliance 
with Eing Eoger of Sicily, who was so 
formidable an adversary that both empei'ors, 
Manuel and Conrad, formed a league against 
liim. In Kome itself, the authority of the 
pope was for a while set at naught by the 
people, who, influenced by the stern denun¬ 
ciations of priestly ambition by a monk 
named Arnold of Brescia, threw off the rule 
of their bishop, and set up a senate and a 
patrician named Giordano* 

Conrad III* died before he could inter¬ 
fere in these affairs, and was succeeded by 
liis nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, who 
came into Italy in 1154, and at a great 
diet held at Roneaglia received the submis¬ 
sion of all the Italian states. Frederick 
came with both the intention and the power 
to restore the imperial authority, and be 
proceeded at once to do so. Complaints 
were made to him by the enemies of Milan, 
and as that city had deeply offended him 
by denying his authority and refusing the 
supplies which as emperor he was entitled 
to, he decided against Mian. Tortona, an 
ally of Milan, being also accused, shared the 
same condemnation. He destroyed Asti 
and Chieri, and took and burnt Tortona, 
the allies of Milan, He spared the lives 
of the inliabitaiits, and they took refuge in 
the last-named city. He then proceeded to 
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Rome^ where lie was crowned emperor by 
Pope Adrian IV. Ey authority of the 
emperor, Arnold of Brescia was put to 
death, and Rome was once more placed 
under the rule of the pope. Milan was 
obliged to submit to the emperor, who 
placed the imperial eagle on the spire of its 
cathedral, in token of his supremacy^ In 
a little while, however, the pope and the 
emperor began to quarrel over the territo¬ 
ries of the Countess Matilda, and this mis¬ 
understanding soon grew into an effort on 
the paH of the pope to strip the emperor of 
all his rights over Rome and his Italian 
possessions. Upon the death of Adrian 
IV.j in 1159, two popes were elected— 
Alexander III, by the papal party, and 
Victor IV. by the imperialist party. Each 

E excommunicated his rival anti his fob 
ra, and all Christendom was divided 
into two parties. Alexander HI. was more 
generally acknowledged, and a war which 
now broke out between the emperor and the 
Lombard cities enabled him to make a 
stout resistance to his formidable enemy— 
Frederick. 

The submission of Milan to the emperor 
was only temporary. In the year of the 
death of Pope Adrian, 1159, Milan rebelled, 
and Frederick marched against it in person, 
and after taking Crema, the ally of the Mil¬ 
anese, and destroying it, eompelled Milan 
to aiirrender. The lives of the citizens were 
spared, but tlie city itself was utterly de¬ 
stroyed. The hill of Milan broke the re¬ 
sistance of northern Italy, and made Rome 
an unsafe place for Pope Alexander. Sicily 
w^as so torn with violence and civil strife 
that it no longer offered the pontiff his ac¬ 
customed asylum, and he fled into France, 
where he remained three yeai's. During 
this period Victor, tlie antipope, died, and 
his place was filled by Guido of Crema, who 
took the name of Paschal III, Events in 
Germany kept the emperor there, and Alex¬ 
ander took advantage of this to return to 
Rome, A. B. 1165. 

The enemies of the emperor, comprising 
the cities of the Veronese march and the 
whole Guelfie party, now rallied around 
Pope Alexander. Even Cremona and other 
cities which had formerly opposed Milan, 
joined the alliance against the emperor, 
which was definitely organized in 1167 
under the name of the lombard League."' 
The power of the emperor was seriously 
threatened by this combination, and about 
tlie same time the Eastern Emperor Manuel I 
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obtained a footing in Italy, and won over 
Ancona. Frederick promptly took the 
field against his enemies, and after vainly 
attempting to capture Ancona, marched 
upon Rome. The pope fled at once, but 
the advantage of Frederick was neutralized 
by the breaking out of a pestilence in his 
army, which forced him to retreat in haste. 
In 1174 he endeavored to capture the new 
Guelfie city of Alexandria, near Pavia, but 
after a siege of seven months was obliged 
by the army of the league to withdraw. In 
1176 he was defeated at Legnano, about 
fifteen miles from Pavia. The defeat was 
brought about chiefly by the withdrawal of 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, the head of the 
Guelfie party. The emperor escaped with " 
difficulty from the field. This battle de¬ 
cided the war, and a truce was soon arranged 
at Venice by which Frederick and Pope 
Alexander were reconciled. Alexander was 
acknowledged as pope by the emperor, who 
was allowed to retain the territories of the 
Countess Matilda until bis death, when they 
were to revert to the pope. The truce was 
for six years, but upon its expiration, in 
118S, a pennanent peace was aiTanged at 
Constance, a city of Suabia. By this treaty 
the emperor ceded to the towns all rights 
within their walls; he allowed them to ad¬ 
minister their own laws, and to make peace 
and war on their own account; be retained 
the ancient regalian lights (the right to 
food, quarters, and clothing for his army 
when in the territory of these cities), but 
they were defined, and precautions allowed 
against future disputes; he allowed the 
consuls to be retained, but they were nomi¬ 
nally invested by him, and each city was to 
admit an imperial judge of appeal."" By 
these provisions the Xrombard cities became 
virtually independent, while at the same 
time they continued to form a part of the 
empire. Left to themselves, they became 
the chosen resorts of great men, and the 
nurseries of science and art. The removal 
of t!)e imperial rule, however, left them di¬ 
vided and arrayed against each other, with 
no power capable of harmonizing their 
quarrels. 

Frederick after this gained another ad¬ 
vantage over the pope. The Norman King 
of Sicily had been the most faithful ally of 
the pontiff. The emperor married his son 
Henry to Constance, the daughter of King 
Roger, who, on the death of William II., 
the reigning king, who had no children, 
would be the direct heir to the Sicilian 
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crown. After some disputes Henry, who 
bad in the ineaiitime succeeded his father, 
became King of Sicily, in right of his wife, 
in 1194. He treated his new subjects with 
such cruelty, and so disgusted the Italians 
with bis tyranny, that they hailed his death 
in 1197 with joy. Previous to his death 
Henry had made his German folWers 
counts of various territories in Italy, and 
had bestowed Tuscany upon his brother 
Philip, Upon the death of the emperor, 
the pope revived the Lombard League, 
placed himself at its head, and drove the 
Germans into the south of Italy. Con¬ 
stance, the widow of Henry, acknowledged 
the pope as her feudal lord. She died in 
1198, and left Pope Innocent IILthe guar¬ 
dian of her infant son Frederick. The 
Germans, under the Regent Markwald, 
kept Sicily in a stateof coiiftision,and gave 
great trouble to the pope. 

In the dispute over the empire, which fol¬ 
lowed the death of the Emperor Henry VI,, 
the Gliibeliine party in Italy supported the 
claims of his brother Philip, while the 
Guelft sustained those of Otto, the son of 
Henry the Liou. The house of Bavaria 
had always supported the church against 
the emperor, and Pope Innocent III. natu¬ 
rally desired its triumph. Philip was suc¬ 
cessful, but he was soon after assassinated, 
and iu 1209 Otto received the imperial 
erowm This secured the triumph of the 
Guelfi. 

Since the close of the war with the em¬ 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, the cities of 
northern Italy had been improving their 
systems of self-government. As has been 
remarked, they became practically indepen¬ 
dent state, with full rights, including those 
of making war and concluding peace; but 
at the same time they remained parts of 
the empire. Their increase iu political 
power and importance brought about a cor¬ 
responding depression of 3xe nobles, who 
found themselves unable to coutioue their 
former system of aggression against these 
communities. The cities were now in a 
condition to defend themselves, and to com¬ 
bine for their mutual protection, while the 
nobles were divided and without either a 
common head or a common cause. The 
great princes remained in their previous 
condition, but the weaker nobles now 
sought to preserve tlieir importance by en¬ 
rolling themselves among the citizens of the 
towns which overshadowed them. Their 
military prowess made them useful to the 


cities in time of war, hut in peace theif 
feuds and violence gave great trouble to 
these communities. They often set the law 
at defiance, and erected strong edifices in 
the cities in which they could resist the 
power of the magistrates. To curb them 
the cities appointed a chief magistrate called 
a podests, who held office for a year, and 
enforced the laws against all classes. The 
nobles gave the podestas a great deal of 
trouble to keep them in order. 

Venice had taken but little active part 
in Italian affairs up to the opening of this 
century. The necessities of the warriors of 
the Fourth Crusade, which forced them to 
go to Venice to obtain the shipping requis¬ 
ite for their transportation to the Holy 
Land, threw a golden chance into the 
hands of the Venetiaus for increasing their 
wealth and power, of which they skilfully 
availed themselves. As has been stated, 
the Venetians made use of the crusaders to 
obtain po^ession of some towns on the Dal¬ 
matian coast, especially that of Zara. The 
conquest of Constantino pie by the Latins 
added very much to the wealth of the Ital¬ 
ian cities, especially to that of Venice, 
which city, having borne a prominent part 
in the capture of that capital, received a 
considerable share of the lands of the East¬ 
ern empire, and especially many islands 
and places on the sea-coast. The Genoese 
divided the trade of the Levant with the 
Venetians, but could not deprive them of 
their supremacy in that quarter. The Gen¬ 
oese rendered the Nicean Emperor Michael 
Palseologus great assistance iu his recoil- 
quest of Constantinople, and expected to 
receive from him the monopoly of the trade 
of the East; but he was neither willing nor 
able to disturb the Venetian or Pisan 
traders. 

Soon after becoming emperor, Otto IV. 
changed Pope Innocent from a friend to an 
enemy by claiming as his right the sover¬ 
eignty of the territories of the Countess 
Matilda, and of the kingdom of Sicily. 
Innocent took advantage of the emperoris 
unpopularity with the German princes who 
supported the Suabian house, to encourage 
them to offer the imperial crown to Fred¬ 
erick, the young King of Sicily. The state 
of affaii's which ensued was singular enough. 
In the war which now opened the pope was 
the ally of the Ghibellines, and Otto, the 
head of the Guelfie party, was his antagon¬ 
ist Otto was finally defeated in the battle 
of Eouvines, in 1214, and was soon obliged 
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to retire to private life, and in 1215 Fred* 
erick IL was crowned king at Abe la 
Chapelle. In 1216 Pope Innocent III,, 
who had contributed in a marked degree to 
the increase of the power of the see of 
Pome, died* The next year Otto IV. 
died, and Frederick II. was left without a 
rival to dispute bis claim* In 1220 he 
went to Kome to be crowned emperor by 
Pope Honorius III* A large part of his 
history concerns itself with Italian affaii^, 
and not imnaturally. Though of German 
►descent, he was a Sicilian by birth, and he 
was thus endowed by nature with certain 
qualities and habits of mind which did not 
belong to his Teutonic blood. He had been 
carefully educated, and Jiad even sought 
knowledge at the hands of Mohammedan 
teachers, and his acquirements and depth 
of thought placed him far in advance of his 
time* He was a man of liberal views, and 
his southerQ training had inclined him to a 
liberality about religious matters especially 
which the churchmen regarded as down¬ 
right irreligion. Pie was not undeservedly 
named the “Wonder of the World**’ He 
early learned to hate the pope with a bitter 
hatred, and this feeling in the end was the 
cause of much trouble to him* 

The first years of his reigu were the hap* 
piest. In m's own kingdom of Sicily he 
was free to carry out his own poli^, and it 
enjoyed under him a security and prosperity 
wliich his predecessors had failed to confer 
upon it. He established the reign of lasv, 
and compelled the nobles to submit to it, 
thus securing protection to the weak; and 
he encouraged learning and art by founding 
the Univei^ity of JSTaples and assisting those 
of Bologna and Salerno. During hia reign 
the Italian language began to assume its 
modern form* 

The good understanding between the, 
emperor and the Holy See was soon dis¬ 
turbed, Frederick had promised Pope 
Honorius to lead a crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem, as the price of his coronation 
as emperor* The emperor delayed his de¬ 
parture longer than the pope desired, and 
Honorius assumed the right to censure him 
for his tardiness. Gregory IX., the succes¬ 
sor of Honorius, pursued a similar course, 
and in 1227 Frederick was excommunicated 
by the pope for venturing to fall sick at the > 
time the pontiff expected him to set sail for 
Palestine. He treated the excommunica¬ 
tion with utter contempt, and this so en¬ 
raged Gregory that in 1228 he threatened 
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the emperor with still more severe penalties* 
There was a strong party in Rome mIio 
were devoted to the emperor throiigli grati¬ 
tude for his generous assistance of them in 
a time of famine, and these, indignant at 
the pope’s unjustifiable course, rose against 
him and compelled him to quit Rome* 

The pope, who had excommunicated the 
emperor for his delay in not setting out on 
the crusade just when he was ordered, now 
attempted to prevent him from sailing when 
all was in readiness; but Frederick paid no 
attention to his Inandate, and proceeded on 
his voyage to Palestine, where he arrived 
in September, 1228. The hatred of Gregory 
followed him even there, and arrayed the 
Hospitallers and Templars and the ecclesi¬ 
astics against him. The two military 
orders absolutely refused to fight under 
him, and grossly insulted him. In spite of 
this, however, he proceeded to the work be¬ 
fore him, seized Jaffa, and induced the Sul¬ 
tan of Egypt, with whom he had long been 
on friendly terms, to surrender to him the 
city of Jerusalem. This accomplished, he 
proceeded to Jerusalem to complete his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulelire, “The 
emperor had not arrived in Jerusalem ” 
says Milman, “before the Archbishop of 
Csesarea appeared with instructions from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to declare 
him under excommunication, and to place 
the city of Jerusalem under the ban* Even 
the sepulchre of the Lord was under inter¬ 
dict; the prayers of the pilgrims even in 
that holiest place were forbidden or de¬ 
clared unholy* Ho Christian rite could be 
celebrated before the Christian emperor, and 
that disgrace was inflicted in the face of all 
the Mohammedans! Immediately on his 
arrival the emperor visited the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre* The church was 
silent; not a priest appeared; during his 
stay no mass was celebrated within the city 
or in the suburbs* An English Dominican, 
named Walter, performed one solitary ser¬ 
vice on the morning of the Sunday. Fred¬ 
erick proceeded again in great pomp and in 
all his imperial apparel to the Church of 
the Sepulchre. No prelate, no priest of the 
Church of Jerusalem was there who ven¬ 
tured to utter a blessing. The Archbishops 
of Palermo and of Capua were present, out 
seem to have taken no part in the ceremony* 
The imperial crown was placed on the high 
altar* Frederick took it up and with his 
own hands placed it on his head.” 

Returning to Europe in 1229, Frederick 
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found that the pope had revived the Lom- 
barcl League against him, and was even 
endeavoring lo stir up against him a cru¬ 
sade of all Europe. This attempt was un¬ 
successful, however, and in 1230 a peace 


dinary power claimed by the priests of the 
Eomish Church, Gregory, jealous of the 
great influence of Frederick in Italy, soon 
brought on another war with him by in¬ 
ducing the people of Milan to encourage 
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known as the Treaty of San Gerraano was 
signed between the emperor, the pope, and 
the Lombard Leiigue. Frederick then 
gave his assistance to the pope in persecut¬ 
ing the religious sect known as the Paterinif 
which had ventured to dispute the extraor- 


the emperor’s son Henry, King of th 
Romans, to rebel against ids father. The 
emperor quickly suppressed this revolt and 
put his son in prison, where he died* A 
new quarrel now arose in aiortbern Italy, 
where the oppressions of Ecceliuo da Ro- 
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Biano, the leader of the imperial party, 
drove the Guelfic party in Padua, Vieenzk, 
and Verona into resistance. Milan arrayed 
itself on the Gneific aide. In 1237 Fred¬ 
erick entered Italy, and defeated the Milan¬ 
ese at the battle of Corte Nuova. He cap¬ 
tured the podesta of the city, who was a son 
of the Doge of Venice, and put him to death 
for h is rebell i on. Th is execu ti on so en raged 
1 the Venetians that they joined the Lombard 
League against the emperor. Genoa also 
embraced the Guelfic quarrel* Gregory 
resorted to his old weapon of excommuni¬ 
cation, and summoned a general council of 
the ehu:^h at Rome to ratify it; but 
through the capture by the Pisans of the 
Genoese fleet hearing the French and Eug- 
Jish bishops, some of whom were droivned 
and others ma<le prisoners in the engage¬ 
ment, tlie council failed to accomplish any¬ 
thing* In 1241 Gregoiy IX. died. 

Innocent IV*, who became pope in 1243, 
was a bitter personal enemy of the emperor. 
Frederick at once acknowledged him as 
pope and made offers looking to a reconcil¬ 
iation. Innocent, however, being deter¬ 
mined to crush Frederick, would accept no 
settlement of the quarrel but the nncondh 
tional submission of the emperor, and in 
order to jflace himself beyond the reach of 
the emperor, fled from Rome and took 
refuge in the free city of Lyons, which was 
not yet a part of the kingdom of France, 
The aiTogance of the pope, and, above all, 
the bitter and cruel hatred which he cxhib- 
ited to^vards the emperor, disgusted the 
great princes of Europe, and even the 
saintly Louis IX* refused to allows him to 
take up his residence witliin the French 
dominions* The King of Arragon in cour¬ 
teous teims declined the dangerous honor 
of receiving the pope in his dominions, and 
when the King of England was appealed to 
for this puiqiose, the blunt Henry III., who 
liad only a little while before dismissed the 
papal legate at the demand of the barons, 
with the hearty a^ljuration, “The devil 
take thee away to hell!^^ exclaimed: “We 
have already suffered too much from the 
usuries and simonies of Rome; we do not 
want the pope to pillage us.” The crowned 
heads of Europe >vere alarmed by the grow¬ 
ing power and the ungovernable ambition 
of the pontiff, who claimed absolute author¬ 
ity over all the kingdoms of the world, to 
set up and pull down whom he pleased, and 
whose claims were ^rell expressed by the 
remark of Innocent IV*: “ We are no mere 
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iDsnj we have the piece of God upon 
earth 1” Nor did Innocent content him¬ 
self with merely asserting his pretensions. 
He was prompt to enforce them by the 
power of the sword. Compelled by the 
coldness of the great powers to remain at 
Lyons, Innocent summoned a council at 
that dty, which met in June, 1245, but 
which was very far from representing the 
whole church. The pope accused the em¬ 
peror of many crimes of the most serious 
nature, Frederick was ably and fearlessly 
defended by the learned jurisconsult Tliad- 
deus of Suessa; but the hatred of Innocent 
prevailed over every form of law and jus¬ 
tice recognized by the church, and the 
eraperor waa again excommunicated, the 
empire waa declared vacant, the pope was 
urged to appoint a new king for Sicily, and 
the princes of Germany were order^ to 
elect a new emperor. When the decision 
of the council was made known to Fred¬ 
erick, he exclaimed haughtily: “I hold my 
crown of God alone; neither the pope, the 
council, nor the devil shall rend it from 
mel” 

The struggle which now ensued w’as 
desperate and infuriated. The emperor's 
enemies engaged in plots against his life, 
and he was nowhere safe, Xo weapon 
seemed too insignificant, no plot too base to 
receive the sanction of the pope. Fred¬ 
erick's better nature was overcome by this 
mode of warfare against him, and he be¬ 
came suspicious and cruel* His suppoi-tei-s 
did him much harm with the people of 
northern Italy by their severities, and he 
rapidly lost ground there. The efforts of 
the pope to find a new emperor were not as 
successful as he had Iioped they would be* 
None of the crowned heads of Europe, nor 
any of the great princes, would aid him m 
his war upon Frederick by acknowledging 
by their acceptance of the imperial crown 
his assumed right to deprive Frederick of 
it* At length Henry Eaape, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, consented to become emperor, 
and was chosen by the pa|>al party* The 
German cities stood firmly by Frederick, 
and Henry died in February, 1247, of mor¬ 
tification at his failure to accomplish any* 
thing* The pope then appointed as Henryks 
successor William of Holland, a youth 
twenty years of age. 

At first Frederick was snccessfuL He 
quelled the revolt iu the Sicilian kingdom,, 
and threw his eneniies entirely ou the defen¬ 
sive* The cruelties of Eccelino and the 
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'emperor's lieuteDants in tlie north nentrah 
izea these successes, and in 1247 Parma 
revolted from Frederick, who was unable 
to recapture it, though he besieged the city 
vigorously for many mouths* Florence was 
captured by his natural son Frederick, but 
in 1249 his son Eurio was made a prisoner 
by Bologna, and kept in captivity until tbe 
close of his life. In 1250, worn out by the 
constant struggle which the hatred and 
ambition of Gregory IS* and Innocent IV. 
had forced upon him in both Italy and 
Germany, Frederick died, and so passed 
beyond the power of his enemy* But the 
hatred which pursued him to the grave, 
and iar beyond the grave, described him as 
dying unreconciled to the church, miser¬ 
able, deserted, conscious of tbe desertion of 
all. The inexorable hatred pursued his 
family, and charged his son Manfred with 
hastening bis death by smothering him with 
■a pillow. By more credible accounts, he 
died in Manfred's arms, having eontessed 
and received absolution from the faithful 
Archbishop of Palermo." His body was 
carried in state to Palermo and buried in 
a magnificent tomb. To Sicily he had 
been always one of the wisest and best of 
sovereigns* 

The death of Frederick II. ended the 
great power of the emperors in Italy. The 
towns of northern Italy soon became strong 
enough to resist the occasional efforts of the 
German emperors to control them, and in 
southern Italy the power of the imperial 
crown was soon secured by other claimants. 
Indeed the affairs of Germany occupied 
the successors of Henry so thoroughly that 
they ivere not able to give much thought 
to Italy. 

Conrad, the eon of Frederick II., suc¬ 
ceeded his father as King of Sicily, In 
Germany his crown was contested by Wil¬ 
liam of Holland, the pope's emperor. Con¬ 
rad left Sicily in charge of his brother 
Manfred aud went to Germany, During 
his absence from Italy, Pope Innocent 
stirred up a rebellion against him in Naples, 
and offered the crown to Biehard of Corn¬ 
wall, brother of Henry HI, of England. 
Bichard had the good sense to refuse the 
offer, but Henry accepted it for hts son Ed¬ 
mund, and the pope, who was sadly in need 
of money, made him pay an enormous sum 
for the empty honor, Conrad died in 1254, 
after a hard struggle for his kingdom, and 
was followed in the same year by his brother 
Henry. Conrad left an infant son named 


Conradin, and his brother Manfred ruled 
the kingdom as regent for his nephew. 
The government of Sicily being nnsettled 
and mere being no emperor, the Guelfie 
party made great gains during this period, 
and secured once more the government of 
Florence, from which they had been driven 
by the younger Frederick. The Floren¬ 
tines in 1254 advanced their power by the 
capture of Vol terra and Siena and the 
humbling of Pisa. A year or two later 
Eccelino, who had been ruling in the Ver¬ 
onese inarch since the death of Frederick 
II,, roused the Gnelfs and many of the 
Ghibellines against him by his •cruelties* 
He was defeated and taken prisoner in 
1259, and died soon after. 

In 1258 Manfredj who had reigned in 
Sicily as regent for his nephew, assumed the 
crown upon a rumor of the death of Con¬ 
radin, He made a league with the Gbibel- 
line party of Florence, and in 1260 the 
confederate army of the Guelfs was defeated 
at Monteaperto, on the Arbia, in conse¬ 
quence of which Florence passed into the 
hands of the Ghibellines* Manfred was 
from this time recognized as the head of 
the Ghibelline party in Italy; and what 
was more, he had effectually c!)eckraale<l 
the plans of Pope Alexander IV. for the 
transfer of the Sicilian crown to a foreigner 
and the subjection of aU Italy to the papal 
authority. 

Alexander died in 1261, His successor 
was a Frenchman, who took the title of 
Urban IV. He took no part in the dis¬ 
pute between Richard, Earl of Cornwall, of 
England, and Alfonso X, of Castile for the 
imperial crown, as it was his policy to keep 
the empire vacant as long as possible and 
thus continue Ms own importance. Neither 
would he offer the Sicilian crown, Man¬ 
fred's right to which he would not acknowl¬ 
edge, to either of these contestants. He 
offered the latter crown to Louis IX. of 
France, but that good king refused to claim 
it. His brother Charles, Count of Anjou, 
was not so conscientious, and promptly 
accepted it when Urbstn offered it to him, 
Charles was a brave and energetic man, 
and in addition to his county of Anjou was 
also Count of Provence by his marriage 
with Beatrix, the heiress of that county. 
He went to Rome, where, in 1265, he was 
cromied by Pope Clement IV., tbe suc^ssor 
of Urban, He promised to hold Sicily as 
a fief of the Holy See, that it should revert 
to the pope upon the failure of heirs in his 
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he secured the election of Kodolph of Haps- 
burg, the founder of the second house of 
Aostriaj to the imperial throne iu 1273, 
Eudolph solemnly promised the pope not to 
interfere >Yitli Charles in Sicily or in Tus¬ 
cany. In 1277 Nicholas III. became pope, 
lie improved upon Gregory's policy by 
compelling Charles to resign the offices of 
vicar of Tuscany and senator of KomCj and 
by raising the Ghibelline power throughout 
Italy. Having obtained the renunciation 
by the Emperor Rudolph of his claims upon 
Rome and the territories of the Countess 
Matilda, the pope became a powerful terri¬ 
torial sovereign, and was able to support; 
his independent policy with arms. The 
Ghibelliues, under the Archbishop Otto 
Visconti, came into power in Milan about 
this time, au(i that city thus became an ally 
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family, and that it should never be held by 
the emperor. 

Cliarles was obliged to conquer his new 
kingdom, in which he had no supporters but 
a few traitors. The pope provided him 
with an army by proclaiming a crusade 
against Manfred, and levying the tax 
usually assessed upon the churchmen for 
the prosecution of a holy war. A large 
army of Frenchmen was assembled under 
Charles, and the Invasion of Sicily was 
begun, Manfred was defeated and slain in 
a bloody battle at Graudella, near Eene- 
vento, and Charles quickly made himself 
master of the kingdom. This victory 
restored the Guel^ to power once more in 
Florence, which city chose Charles its 
'"signor” for two years, Pisa, jealous of 
her rivaTs power, joined the Gliibellines, 
aud declared young Conradin 
King of Sicily. This gallant 
prince was defeated by Charles 
in 1268, and falling into his 
hands was beheaded by his order 
at Naples. Soon after this, 

Charles went on a crusade 
against the infidels, and for two 
years was absent from Sicily. 

Upon his return lie attempted 
to put in execution a plan he 
had long cherished, ancl which 
was to make him master of all 
Italy* He even aspired to the 
imperial crown, and doubtless 
would have succeeded had not 
his way been barred by a new 
and unexpected obstacle. 

The new pope, Gregory X., 
was a very different man from 
his predecessors. He sincerely 
desired peace and a restoration of 
prosperity in Italy, and he was not slow to 
perceive that the success of the ambitious 
schemes of Charles would simply bring 
fresh misery to the peninsula. Moreover, 
the predecessors of Gregoiy had given the 
Sicilian crown to Charles as a protection to 
themselves. Frederick II. had surrounded 
the papal dominions with his territories, 
and had thus hemmed the pope in, and they 
meant that such a state of affairs should not 
occur again. Gregory was true to this 
much of their policy, and exerted himself 
to check the plans of Charles and preserve 
tlie balance of power. To this end he 
brought back the Ghibelline exiles, and 
compelled them for a while to live peace- 
abiy with the Guelfr. At the same time 


of the pontiff. Charles submitted with a bad 
grace, but on the death of Nicholas he se¬ 
cured the election of a Frenchman to the 
papal throne, who took the name of Martin 
IV. With the new pope for his tool he 
began a second attempt to extend his power, 
when he was checked as suddenly as he 
had been before. 

The French had earned the bitter hatred 
of the Sicilians by their cruel and tyranni¬ 
cal treatment of them, ancl a conspiracy 
was organized by the latter to transfer the 
crown to Pedro, King of Aragon, who 
claimed it in right of his wife, Constance, 
the daughter of Manfred. Pedro asked the 
aid of the Greek Emperor Michaei Palseo- 
logua, which was promised him.' The 
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l^der of the conspiracy was Jolin di Pro- 
cida, a Sicilian noble^ who bad been griev¬ 
ously wronged by the Prencli, For two 
years the secret was preserved by the con¬ 
spirators, who embraced a large part of the 
inhabitants of the island of Sicily, Charles 
was partially aware of his danger, and was 
preparing to meet it, when hostilities were 
precipitated by a chance occurrence. On 
the 30th of March, 1082, a French soldier 
in the suburbs of Palermo grossl}'" insulted 
a bride in the presence of her friends. He 
was furiously assailed, and the cry of 
‘'Death to the French” was raised." It 
spread with liglitningdike rapidity, and the 
inhabitants of Palermo turned upon all the 
French within their walls and put them to 
the sword. In a few days eight thousand 
Frenchmen were slain in various parts of 
the island, and SioOy became an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom under Pedro III,, of Aragon. 
The massacre is known as the ''Sicilian Ves¬ 
pers.” Pope Martin declared Pedro excom¬ 
municated and offered liis crown to Charles of 
Valois, the nephew of the King of Naples. 
In 1286 Pope Martin, Charles of Anjou, 
Philip III. of France, and Pedro III. of 
Aragon all died. A war of twenty years 
followed the death of Pedro, His son, 
Frederickj was chosen king by the Sicilians, 
but the descendants of Charles of Anjou re¬ 
tained their hold upon the mainland, with 
Naples for their capital. They belonged 
to the Guelfic part}?-, while the island king-, 
dom supported the cause of the Ghibellines, 
The thirteenth century is noted as the 
period of the establishment of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, The exact time of its creation is un¬ 
certain, but it was some time duriug the 
pontificate of Innocent III. It was com¬ 
pletely organized at the Council of Tou¬ 
louse in 1229, It continued in operation 
in Spain, Italy, and the Spanish American 
states until the commencement of the 
present century, and during the six hun¬ 
dred years of its existence covered Europe 
with suffei'ing and blood. Its especial du¬ 
ties were the searching out and punish¬ 
ment of heresy. Persons accused of this 
“ crime,or suspected of it, were seized in 
secret, immured in the dungeons of the 
Holy Office and imprisoned for life, or 
cruelly tortured and put to death. In 
Spanish countries alone it inflicted its tor¬ 
ments upon over half a million of sufferers, 
of whom upwards of 32,000 were burned at 
the stake. Its cruelties won for it the exe¬ 
cration of mankind. 


CHAPTEE IV, 

growth of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 

Henry VII. iu lialy—Eise of the Italian Republics 
—Growth of Venice—Government—The Coun¬ 
cil of Ten—Prosperity of Genoa—Wars with 
Venice —The Genoese Fleet at Cbio^rgia is Forced 
to Surrender—Losses of Venice—Genoa Places 
herself under French Protection—Rise of Flor- 
eme —State of Affairs under the Florentine Re¬ 
public—Employment of Mercenary Trotnis—Tiie 
Golden Atje of ’Florence—AffUirs in the South of 
Italy—Robert of Sicily—Troubles at Naples— 
The Jubilee of Pope Boniface VJIL—His Quar¬ 
rel with Pliilip the Fair—His Death—Clement. 
Y. Pope^Removes from Rome to Avignon—Lo^s 
of Power by the Pope—Troubles at Roxiie—Rienai 
—Becomes Tribune—^His Pall arjd Death—Gre.?- 
ory XI. Returns to Rome-^Election of Urban VI, 
—Clement VII,—The Great Schism^—The PJa^ue 
of Florence—Anarchy in Xorfehern Italv—Sicily 
Becomes a Spanish. I'ossession—Queen Joanna— 
Alfonso of Aragon Becomes Kingof Naples—Rise 
of the Medici at Florenee^Political Divisions of 
Italy at the Middle of the Fifteenth Century—TJie 
Council of Constance—Marlin V. Made Pope- 
The Council of Basle—Nicolas V. Pojae—Defends 
the Independence of the Papacy—St. Peter’s 
Founded—The Turks m Italy—^Tiie French Ex¬ 
pelled from Genoa—Cosmo de^ Medici—Lorenzcj 
the Magnificent—Ludovico Sforza Becomes Duke 
of Milan—Plots the Assassination of Lorenzo de^ 
:Medici—Failure of the Attempt—The Pope Ex¬ 
communicates the Florentines—Troubles at Na¬ 
ples—Prosperity of the Italian Republics—Death 
iHof Lorenzo de^ Medici—Alexander VI. Pope—Ilia 
Infamous Character—Csesar and Lucrezia Borgia 
—The Pope Invites the French to Conquer 
Naples, 

doatli of the Eroperor Frederick 
and especially the interregnum, 
osed the reign of the imperial 
nver in Italy. Though the Ger- 
an sovereigns still retained the 
les of " King” and " Emperor of 
the Eomans,” they were possassed of little 
or no power in Italy. Several of Fred¬ 
erick's successors were never crowned ein- 
ppor, and though others visited Italy at 
diflerent times, and made changes in the 
government and political divisions of that 
country, they were never able to re-establish 
their power in, or to retain any lasting hold 
upon, Italy, Henry VII., who entered 
Italy in 1310 with a small German army, 
was tlie last of the emperors whose author¬ 
ity was respected in that country The 
Pope Clement V. was a captwe at Avignon, 
and \yaa fearffil that the influence of France 
would be extended over Italy and thus 
make it impossible for him to be free from 
the power of the French king, and he in¬ 
duced the Guelfic party to receive tlie 
German king with favor, wdiile the Ghibel¬ 
lines met him as their natural lord. Milan 
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gave him a ready welcome, and he received 
there the iron crown of the Italian king¬ 
dom on Christmas dajj 1310. That city 
was divided between the adherents of two 

f )OwerfLil nobles, Guido della Torre, the 
eader of the Giielfs, and Matteo Visconti, 
the leader of the Gliibellines. Each sough t 
to secure the favor of their sovereign by 
costly presents, but Henryks demands for 
money became so enormous, that both par¬ 
ties rose against him. Matteo, however, 
took advantage of the occasion to betray 
his rival, and got possession of the city, 
which from this time continued to be held 
by the Visconti. Pisa and the other cities 
hostile to Florence received the emperor 
with joy, but Florence sbut her gates upon 
him and made an alliance with Robert, 
King of Naples, That king also sent a 
garrison to Rome,- and Henry, unable to 
get into St. Peteris, was crowned emperor 
in the church of St, John Lateran, The 
emperor now made an alliance with the 
island kingdom of Sicily, and marched 
south to attack Florence, but was taken sick 
and died on the way, August 24th, 1313, 
He was buried at Pisa, After him no em¬ 
peror received the hearty support of the 
people of the Italian kingdom, • 

Witli the decline of the imperial power, 
another change of great importance occurred 
in northern Italy, We have seen in our 
account of the twelfth century how the 
principal cities becameso many independent 
commonwealths. These little common¬ 
wealths during this century disappeared, 
and larger and more important states took 
their places by the grouping together of a 
number of cities in a single government. Of 
course the more powerful cities extended 
their authority over their weaker sisters. 
It frequently happened that the lord or 
tyrant of one city got possession of several 
cities, which enabled him to form them into 
a large continuous domain. In such cases, 
to give the color of legality to his proceed¬ 
ing, he obtained from the pope, or the em¬ 
peror, the investiture of these dommions as 
a fief, and became an hereditary priuce by 
obtaining from the same source the title of 
duke or marquis. In this way Milan, the 
sovereignty or which had been contested 
throughout the whole century by the Vis¬ 
conti family and their rivals, came by de¬ 
grees into the possession of that family. In 
1395 Gian Galeasszo Visconti bought a 
charter from Wenceslaus, King of the Ro¬ 
mans, creating him Duke of Milan, Under 


the rule of its dukes, Milan became a power¬ 
ful state, her power extending over Pavia 
and a number of the Lombard cities, some 
of which acknowledged her supremacy for 
the sake of enjoying her protection, others 
of which were forced to submit to her. By 
the close of the century the power of Milan 
had been extended over Pisa, Lucca, Peru¬ 
gia, and Siena, These Tuscan conquests 
were lost in the next century, 

While Milan was thus growing in power, 
Venice, which had held aloof fi'om Italian 
politics, until the last century, continued to 
extend her territory and influence in north¬ 
ern Italy. The government of the Vene¬ 
tian republic was, like that of most of the 
Italian commonwealths, administered by 
tliree councils. The laws were enacted by 
the great council, and executed by the 
senate and the doge. The third council 
had charge of the criminal justice of the 
city. The great council consisted only of 
the higher nobles, and was self-elective, an 
arrangement w^hich excluded the lesser 
nobles, as well as the commons, from all 
share in the government. In 1297 a law 
was enacted forbidding the eleetioa to the 
council of any one but a member of the 
great noble families. This measure gave 
rise to serious disaffection, to check which 
a CounGil of Ten was established in 
1310. This council well served the purpose 
for which it was intended^—to keep the peo¬ 
ple subject to the nobles. Its practices were 
similar to those of the Romish inquisition.' 
Accusations w^ere made to it, and the ac¬ 
cused were arrested privately and immured 
in its dungeons, where every effori, including 
torture, was exerted to compel them to con¬ 
fess the crimes with which they were charged. 
Its punishments were secret, and were death 
or a living death in its dungeons. In the 
end, the Ten became the real and terrible 
rulers of Venice, and subjected even the 
nobles to their authority. 

Genoa grew with rapidity, and soon be¬ 
came the successful commercial rival of 
Venice in the Levant, For a while her 
government was conducted entirely by the 
nobles in their owm interest, but in 1039 a 
check was placed upon their power by the 
choice of a doge. After this the old noble 
families lost their political power to a con¬ 
siderable extent, Genoa, like Venice, held 
aloof from Italian politics, hut was always 
the constant foe of that republic. The hos¬ 
tilities between the two states were chiefly 
carried on in the Levant, where each sought 
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the monopoly of the trade of the East. The 
Genoese rendered important services to the 
Greek emperors in their recapture of Con¬ 
stantinople, and were given the i^uarter of 


allied fleet of the Greeks and Venetians, 
and compelled the emperor to send away 
the Venetians and grant the Genoese the 
trade of the Levant. Genoa, indeed, seemed 
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Pern, or Galata, which they in course of time 
fortified. In 1349 they made war iipoD 
the Emperor John Cantaciizene in the har¬ 
bor of CoDstaiitinople, to compel him to 
drive away the Venetians^ and defeated the 


on the point of reducing the Greek em|.ire 
to the position of a tributary. 

In 1378 the Genoese entered into an alli¬ 
ance with Louis the Groat^ of Hungary^ 
and with Eraneesco da Carrara, Lord of 
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Padua, the object being tlie conquest of 
Cyprus, and the recovery for Louia of the 
Dalmatian cities which the Venetians had 
conquered. The Venetian fleet was de¬ 
stroyed by the Genoese, and upon his return 
home the Venetian admiral, Vittorio Pisani, 
was thrown into prison* Meantime, the 
allied forces sailed up the Adriatic, captured 
the town of Chioggia, situated about twenty- 
five miles south of Venice, on one of the 
little islands commanding the Lagune. The 
capture of the place was mainly the work 
of the Genoese, but by the terms of the alli¬ 
ance it was given to the Lord of Padua. 
Venice was now in serious danger. The 
way to the city lay open to the allies, and 
the Venetians were divided and almost 
panic-stricken. In their dilemma they re¬ 
leased Pisani from his prison and bcgge<l 
him to save them. He generously consented 
to do BO, and set to work vigorously to pre- 
pare for the defence of the city. At the 
same time the great naval commander, Carlo 
Zeno, arrived from the Levant with his 
squadron to the assistance of his country¬ 
men. He co-operated cordially with Pisani 
in the defeoce of the city. The Genoese 
were blockaded in Chioggia by the Vene¬ 
tian fleet, and 'were forced in the early sum¬ 
mer of 1380, after a siege of six months, to 
surrender. The w'ar was closed by the 
treaty of Turin, iti 1381. Venice lost her 
Dalmattau territory, which was taken by 
the King of Hungary, and surrendered 
Treviso, her first conquest on ti)e Italian 
mainland. It passed to Leopold of Austria, 
who subsequently transferred it to the Lord 
of Padua. Venice, in spite of her losses, 
rallied quickly, and soon became as power¬ 
ful as ever. Genoa, iiowever, never re¬ 
covered from her disaster. Internal dis¬ 
orders and civil war followed the struggle 
with Venice, and in these troubles the re¬ 
public was so greatly weakened that in 
order to save themselves from being ab¬ 
sorbed by Milan, the Genoese conferred tlic 
Signoria on Charles VL, of France, a. b. 
1396. 

Florence rose rapidly into prominence 
during this century. Its government was 
neither a close oligarchy like that of Venice, 
nor a simple tyranny like that of Milan. 
Its histerry during the fourteenth century 
is a constant struggle to preserve its inde¬ 
pendence against the attacks of its neighbors, 
and to establish suGcessfuMy the democratic 
principles upon which the f'lorentine state 
was based. In consequence of this a greater 


freedom, intellectual as well as political 
existed in Florence than in any other part 
of Italy, and her people were able to ac¬ 
quire a greatness in literature and art which 
have stamped their influence indelibly upou 
Italy and the world. Towards the close of 
this century the constitution of the state 
was definitely settled. The industries of 
the citizens constituted the broad foundation, 
upon which this constitution rested. The 
citizens were divided into “Arts,” or trades- 
unions, sim ilar to the “ Guilds ” of England 
and the Netherlands. Chief magistrates 
could be chosen only from these arts, and 
were elected every two months, wliile the 
grand council of state was chosen every four 
months. This arrangement brought the 
whole of the properly qualified class of citi¬ 
zens to the discharge of the duties of the 
state, and gave to each one a personal inter¬ 
est in it. Ko magistrate received any re¬ 
ward for his services; the honor of the posi¬ 
tion was deemed ample compensation. The 
industry of the Florentines consisted in the 
manufacture of silks and woollen goods, and 
Jewelry, Banking was also a prominent 
source of the wealth of the republic. The 
Tuscan bankers shared with their Lombard 
rivals the task of collecting and dlstrlbutiog 
the wcaltb of Europe by bills of exchange 
and hjans. The kings of all countries 
borrowed of them, and the Florentine/or 
a beautiful gold coin, first issued in 1250, 
became a general standard of value. In 
spite of the severe struggles she wiis obliged 
to wage throughout the century against 
her neighbors, aud especially against Milan 
and Lucca, for the preservation of her in¬ 
dependence, Florence prospered and man¬ 
aged to grow rich. We shall see in our 
account of the next century how she fell be¬ 
low the standard of a pure democracy, which, 
in this period, she seemed about to reach. 

One striking feature of thewai'S waged 
by the Italian republics against each other 
was the employment by all of mercenary 
troops, who sold their services to the high¬ 
est bidderj and whose only interest in the 
quarrels in which they were engaged was to 
earn their pay. “The differeht tyranis 
knew that it was safer for them to employ 
mercenaries, who were wholly at their dis¬ 
posal, and who cared not fijr the cause for 
which they fought, but only for the man 
who paid them. This change was liked by 
the people, for campaigns now lasted a much 
longer time than formerly. Before the 
fourteenth century a campaign lasted only 
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a few days, A pitched battle was fought, 
'Or a town was attacked, aod then the citizen 
soldiers went hack, erery man to his own 
affaii-Sj till they were called out again* But 
now warfare had become an art, and cam¬ 
paigns and sieges lasted for months, and the 
citizen would have been mined because bis 
shop or his office would have been shut 
while he was at the wars* The mercenaries 
were soldiers by profession, and thus were 
tar better fitted for war than the militia, 
who went to war only when some need 
arose* In order to pay these troop, the 
states contracted heavy debts to different 
private persons; these debts vrere funded^ 
or placed in one stock with the same secu¬ 
rity for payment and the same rate of in¬ 
terest, and so the present system of national 
debts and securities arose. At first the 
mercenaries were foreigners, but towards 
the end of the century a famous school of 
generalship arose in Italy. This was the 
company of St. George, founded by Alber- 
igo. Count of Earbiano, and from that time 
the great tacticians of the Italian school 
were themselves Italians, as Jacopo del 
Verme and o^ers. These mercenary troops 
often gave a tyrant power to extend his ter¬ 
ritories ; but sometimes they enabled a free 
state, like Florence, to defend herself against 
those who wished to enslave her.^* 

As the three centuries preceding the four¬ 
teenth witnessed a rapid revival and growth 
of architecture and the arts in Italy, so the 
close of the thirteentii and the whole of the 
fourteenth century saw the sudden blossom¬ 
ing of Italian literature. Dante, the great¬ 
est of Italian poets, was born in Florence 
ill 1265, but his writings belong almost en¬ 
tirely to the fourteenth century, Petrarch, 
also a native of Florence, wrote his love 
songs about the middle of the century, and 
Boccaccio, another Florentine, laid the 
foundations of the school of modern Italian 
prose* The two Malaspitti, the earliest 
Italian chroniclers, and Giovanni Matteo 
and Filippo Villani, who wrote one of the 
earliest Italian histories, w^ere also Floren¬ 
tines. Florence soon drew to itself the 
brightest and most vigorous intellects of 
Italy, and ere long learning found a perma¬ 
nent home there. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the true greatness of Florence 
in literature was co-existeut with her civil 
freedom. When liberty began to decline, 
not even the munificence of the Medici 
could give to Florence the grand thinkers 
who had illustrated her earlier and freest 


period. Dante made his city iliustrioiis iix 
return for the liberty with which she blessed 
him. 

South of the papal territory Italy was 
divided between the Two Sicilies. The 
kingdom on the mainland was known as 
Naples, was the largest in size, and was one 
of the most powerful of ail the states of 
Italy. Some of its kings played an impor¬ 
tant part in Italian affairs, but not all. 
Robert, who reigned from 1309 to 1343, 
was the acknowledged head of the Guelfic 
party, and as sucli was enabled to offer a stout 
resistance to the Emperor Henry VII* 
After the death of that emperor, Robert 
took advantage of the disoi4ers which pre¬ 
vailed in the peninsula to increase his own 
power, and at length aroused a strong oppo¬ 
sition to himself, as it was clear that he was 
aiming at nothing less than the crown of 
Italy. In 1327 he compelled the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria to abandon Rome; but 
when John of Bohemia came to Italy, Rob¬ 
ert, being too old to take the field, could 
only use his influence against him; but in 
the end John was obliged to quit Italy. 
Robert died in 1343, and was succeeded by 
his granddaughter Joanna, who had mar¬ 
ried her cousin Andrew, the heir to the 
crown of Hungary. He was soon mur¬ 
dered, as it was believed, by her orders, 
The citizens of Naples compelled Queen 
Joanna and her paramour, Louis of Ta¬ 
ranto, to fly from the city* Louis the Great 
succeeded his brother Andrew on the throne 
of Hungary, and in 1347 invaded the 
kingdom of Naples. A war of four years 
ensued, in which Naples suffered severely, 
especially from the mercenary troops, or 
“free companies,” as they %vere called. 
Peace was made between Naples and Hun¬ 
gary in 1351. Queen Joanna had no chil¬ 
dren, and her heir was her cousin Charles 
of Durazzo. The queen married her 
fourth husband after the peace, and to 
thwart Charles, she adopted as her heir 
Louis of Anjou, the son of King John of 
France- Charles w^as crowned Kiu^ of 
Naples, however, by the pope, and Louis of 
Hungary sent him a strong body of troops. 
He took the queen prisoner, and put her to 
death* The death of Louis of Anjou in 
1383 removed his only rival. Upon the 
death of Louis of Hungary, who was his 
uncle, Charles wept to that country to claim 
the crown, and whs murdered there* After 
his death Naples was again distracted by a 
war between the adherents of his son La- 
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dislaus, and the French, who wished to set 
up a king in person of Louis II., who 
was also a child* Charles at length suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the French. 

The history of the papacy during the 
fourteenth century is both eveatfiil and im- 
portaot. In the year 1300 a jubilee was 
celebrated at Rome by Pope Boniface VIII*, 
and the Eternal City was thronged with pih 
grims of all ranks from all parts of the 
world, who came to avail themselves of the 
pontiff^s liberal offers of indulgence and 
remission of sins. It seemed that the de¬ 


years old, but his age had not dulled his 
ambition, or eased his vanity. He took 
part in the procession clad in the isuperial 
robes, and before him were borne two swords 
and the globe of sovereignty, significaut of 
his desire to rule the world. In front of 
him walked a herald, who cried: Peter, 
behold thy successor ! Christ, behold thy 
vicar upon earth I" 

Alas for his ambitious hopes ! The world 
was moving in spite of his efforts to hold it 
back. Europe was beginning to settle down 
into that system of distinct natious which 
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votion of the Catholic world to its spiritual 
chief was never greater or more enthusi¬ 
astic I but there were great minds watching 
the display, which looked under and beyond 
all this sliow of devotion, and saw that the 
day of faith, of unquestioning belief in and 
submission to the papacy, was past. Among 
these observers was the poet Dante, whose 
keen vision saw the truth, and refused to be 
blinded by the sham with which it w'as cov¬ 
ered over. Least of all, did the reigning 
pontiff, Boniface VIII., realize the actuttl 
state of affairs. He was more than eighty 
30 


compelled the popes to content themselves 
with their true character—that of Italian 
princes. Even in spiritual affaii's the pon¬ 
tiff was beginning to lose his power over 
other nations. We shall see that in Ger¬ 
many the popes found it impossible in this 
century to play the part they had acted in 
the last; that the King of France, so far 
from yielding bumble obedience to the pon¬ 
tiff iu all things, did not hesitate to seize 
and punish one, and made another his tool 
and virtual captive; and that in England 
the great shield of the common law had be- 
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come strong enough to break the force of 
every blow by which the pontiff tried to 
bring England to his feet, as Innocent had 
done in the days of King John* These 
matters belong to the history of these re¬ 
spective countries, and will be related there. 
Not long after the jubilee, Boniface YHI, 
quarrelled with Philip the Fair ot France, 
who seized him. The pope died soon after. 
His successor, Benedict XI,, reigned less 
than a year. He meditated the restoration 
of the papacy to its former power, and an¬ 
nounced his intention to bring to punish¬ 
ment the partis concerned in the arrest^ of 
Boniface VIII, This alarmed his enemies. 
One day a nun of the convent of St. Petro- 
nilla presented him with a basket of 
and at the end of the week the pope was in 
Ills grave, “Ho one thought that a death 
BO seasonable to one party, so unseasonable 
to another, could be in the course of na¬ 
ture/^ 

Clement V,, the successor of Benedict, 
was a Frenchman, and liis election was 
procured by Philip IV, of France, who 
meant to use him as his tool, and did so use 
liim in carrying out certain measures. To 
please the French king, Clement removed 
his residence from Rome to Avignon in 
Provence, just outside the French border, 
and belonging to the French Kings of Na¬ 
ples, By tills arrangement tlie pope really 
became the prisoner of the King of France, 
who was not slow to make him feel his de¬ 
pendent position. For seventy years the 
popes continued to reside at Avignon, This 
period earae to be called the Babylonish 
Captivity,” 1305-1376, Pope John XXII,, 
who was also a Frenchman, and resided at 
Avignon, took an active part in Italian af- 
faii's agiiinst the Emperors Henry VIL and 
Louis of Bavai'ia, but was not able to ac¬ 
complish anything against either. He ex¬ 
communicated Louis, but that potentate 
paid no attention to the anathema, and 
proceeding to Rome received the imperial 
crown from the hands of two excommuni¬ 
cated bishops, A, i>, 1327, Louis declared 
his enemy, John XXII,, deposed from the 
papacy, and set up an antipope, but both 
the antipope and the emperor were quickly 
driven away by Robert of Naples. Bene¬ 
dict XII,, who became pope in 1335, 
seemed at one time on the point of restoring 
the moral supremacy of the pimacy, and of 
settling the troubled state of Christendom, 
but his death, in 1342, put an end to all 
such hopes. 


Clement VI,, the successor of Benedict 
XII,, was able, through the discontent with 
which the Germans regarded the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria, to gain some ad%^antagcs 
over the emperor; but these were not real 
gains, for the pope's strength lay in the dis¬ 
like of the Germans for their king, rather 
than in any reverence for, or fear of, the 
power of Rome, Queen Joanna fled to 
Avignon, with her guilty lover, Louis of 
Taranto, after the murder of her husband, 
and was married to her paramowith the 
consent of the pope, to whom she sold the 
city of Avignon, 

In the reign of Clement stirring events 
transpired at Rome, The city had been 
for forty years deserted by the popes, and 
for the time had ceased to be the religious 
capital of the world. The thpng ol pil¬ 
grims which had once poured into it with 
unbroken regularity now journeyed towards 
Aviguon, The city was nominally gov¬ 
erned by its magistrates, but there was little 
of law and order within its walls. The 
nobles, particularly the families of Orsini, 
Colonna, and Savelli, kept the city in cou- 
staut confusion with their quarrels, which 
they fought out in the streets. In 1347 
Cola di Rienzi, a young man of low birth, 
but of great talents, who had embraced the 
profession of a notary, undertook the task 
of arousing the Romans to a sense of their 
ancient greatness, and of restoring good 
government in the city. For many mouths 
he had been laboring* to rouse the popular 
indignation against the nobles, who tram¬ 
pled on the rights and abused the persons 
of the citizens- Nightly meetings were 
held on the Aventine m the spring of 1347, 
and these were addressed by Rienzi with 
impassioned eloquence. “He com pa red the 
misery, slavery, debasement of Rome, with 
her old glory, liberty, universal doiniuiou. 
Re wept; his hearer's mingled their tears 
with his. He summoned them to freedom,” 

At length, everything beiug in readiness, 
the Roman people were summoned to ap¬ 
pear unai'med at the capitol on the 20ih 
of May. They met in force, and a form 
of popular government, called^ the Good 
Estate,” was instituted. Rienzi ^vas chosen 
tribune. He put in force a number of 
necessary reforms, and by bis strong meas¬ 
ures reduced the nobles to obedience to his 
government. The people upheld^ him in 
his acts, and the pope, whom Rienzi treated 
with the utmost reverence, though he tres- 
piissed far upon some of his prerogatives, 
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was at first inclined to regard his course 
\rith approbation. The success of the tri¬ 
bune had been too suddeii, too easy; it com¬ 
pletely turned his head. He hccame puffed 
up with a childishj yet dangerous pride, 
and seemed to regard himself as the suc¬ 
cessor and the destined restorer of tiie 
power of the Caesars. Instead of forgetting 
the wrongs he had suffered as a private citi¬ 
zen, he showed himself ready to use his 
official power to revenge them, and alarmed 
and disgusted all classes by his ambitious 
plans and threats. On the 15tli of August, 
1347, at the height of his splendor, he was 
solemnly crowned in the church of Santa 
Maria Slaggiore. Elated by his success, he 
gave utterance in the course of his remarks 
to these impious words: Christ in his 

thirty-third year, having overthrown the 
tyrants of hell, went up crowned into 
heaven, so God willed that in the same year 
of my life, I, having conquered the tyrants 
of the city without a blow, and alone given 
liberty to the people, should be promoted 
to the laurel crown of the tribune.” His 
words w^ere greeted with enthusiasm, but in 
the midst of the joy of his followers, one of 
his most zealous supporters, Fra Giilielmo, 
was seen to stand apart in a corner of the 
church, weeping bitterly. One of Rienzi’s 
domestic chaplains asked him the cause of 
his sorrow, ^^Now,” replied the servant 
of God, ^*is thy master cast down from 
heaven. Never saw I man so 2 >roudI 
Ey the aid of the Holy Ghost he has driven 
the tyrants from the city without drawing 
a sword; the cities and the sovereigns of 
Italy have acknowledged his power. Why 
is he so arrogant and ungrateful against 
the Most High ? Why does he seek earthly 
aud transitory rewards for his laboi's, and 
in wanton speech liken himself to the Cre¬ 
ator ? Tell thy master that he can atone 
for this only by streams of penitential 
team.” It was like the warning of one of 
the old Hebrew |)rophets, and when it >vas 
repeated to Eienzi that evening by the 
chaplain, it ai>palled him for a time; but 
the tumult and hurry of business soon 
drove it from his mind. 

Nor was the tribune alone to blame for 
his failure. He had reared the splendid 
edifice of “ the Good Estate^* upon a shift¬ 
ing quicksand. The Romans for centuries 
had been steeped in degradation, slavery, 
superstition and misrule, and it w^as not 
possible for them to possess the virtues of 
freemen, the frugality, the discipline, the 
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respect for the law, the morality and integ¬ 
rity necessary to make them good citizens, 
in so short a time. These are virtues wliich 
grow slowly, aud cannot be improvised. 
And so both tribune and people found 
themselves unequal to tlte task they had 
laid upon themselves. The latter became 
discontented, and the former, giving way to 
the temptations of his position, fell miser¬ 
ably below his august ideal, and forfeited 
his claim to the public confidence. The 
popular discontent w^as fanned by the papal 
party, who now began in earnest an efibil 
to drive out the tribune aud restore the 
authority of the pope.- Rienzi soon per¬ 
ceived the growing discontent of the people, 
and as he had always known that the 
nobles were his toes, and w'ould seek to 
overthrow him at the first opportunity, he 
attempted to break their power by profess¬ 
ing the 'warmest frieudship for mid confi¬ 
dence in them, and then seizing them and 
throwing them into jirison. lie sought to 
atone for this act of base treachery by 
speedily releasing them and granting them 
a pardon for their offences, Init the nobles 
and peojile attributed his course to coward¬ 
ice, and t^vo montlis later theColoiinas took 
arms against him, and were joined by other 
nobles. They were defeated by their own 
imprudence rather than by the^skill of Ri¬ 
enzi, but the tribune struck a death-blow 
to the remains of liis j)opiilarity by brutally , 
hisultiug the corpses of his foes. The pope 
now declared against him in the strongest 
terms, and in December, 1347, Gount Pepin 
of Miuorbino, in the kingdom of Naples, 
dashed into Rome at the head of 150 men- 
at-arms, and intrenched himself in the Co- 
lonna quarter* The tocsin rang to summon 
the Romans to arms, but they refused to 
respond to the call of the tribune, aud Ri¬ 
enzi took refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
For three days the nobles were unwilling to 
enter the city to join Count Pepin. Then 
they came in and overthrew the tribunals 
government and his acte, aud restored the 
old forms. Rienzt, in the disguise of a 
monk, fled to the Apennines, where he re¬ 
mained concealed for two yeai-s and a half 
among a company of Franciscan monks, 
from whom he kept his name a secret. 
Going thence to Prague, he shocked the 
Emperor Charlee IV. by hk heresies, and 
was sent as a prisoner to the pope at Avig¬ 
non, There he was imprisoned for a while, 
but was finally released and sent back to 
Rome by Innocent YI., in 1354, to try to 
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restore order to the turbulent and distracted 
city* He came now as senator, to govern 
in the name of the pope* He had lost his 
popularity, and as he no longer came to 
offer iteedom to the people, he had no in¬ 
fluence over them, and was slain in a tu¬ 
mult a fevv months after his arrival in the 
city* 

The Romans regarded the absenm of the 
popes frona Rome as the cause of all their 
troubles* It was certainly the cause of 
their pecuniary embarrassments, for the 
presence of the pontiff in the city drew to 
it crowds of strangers from all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and the expenditures of these visitors 
and of the papal court was a source of con¬ 
siderable wealth to th 3 citizens* They ex¬ 
erted themselves by all means in their 
power to induce the pontiff to return to 
their city. Finally, in 1377, Gregory XI, 
came back to Rome, and the city once more 
became the religious centre of the world, 
Gregory died the next year, and the Ro- 
maus took up arms to compel the cardinals 
to conduct the election for his successor at 
Rome and choose an Italian pope, or at all 
events a pope who would remain at Rome-* 
They even invaded llie hall where the con¬ 
clave had assenibled with shouts of "^4. 
Roman Pope! we will have a Roman 
Pope**' Though ]>ersuaded to retire, they 
thronged the streets for two days, shouting 
their demands and threatening the cardi¬ 
nals wdth death if thty refused to comply 
with them. In the midst of such scenes 
the trembling cardinals elected the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bari, an Italian, to the papal 
throne. At this very moment the mob 
made a fierce attack upon the hall, intend¬ 
ing to make short work of the cardinals* 
The frightened eeciesiastlt^ induced the 
venerable cardinal of St. Peter's to appear 
as the newly chosen pontiff He presented 
himself at the window, hastily attired in 
what either was, or seemed to be, the papal 
stole and mitre. There was a jubilant and 
triumphant cry, HVe have a Roman Pope! 
the Cardinal of St* Peter's. Long live 
Rome 1 Long live St* Peter!' " The mob, 
now wild with joy, burst into the hall* The 
supposed pope was seized by his enthusiastic 
friends, his gouty and swollen hands and 
feet were pressed^ and kissed with such fer¬ 
vor that he shrieked with pain, and swore 
to them in very emphatic language that he 
w^as not the pope* 

The Archbishop of Bari was hastily pro¬ 
claimed, and took the name of Urban VI, 


He was a violent and savage man, and 
though he sought to reform the abuses of the 
church, he did so hy the severest measures, 
which he executed in the harshest manner* 
He soon raised up a formidable opposition 
among the cardinals, especially in Prance; 
and Ms enemies met at Avignon and chose 
Robert of Geneva pope. He took the name 
of Clement VIL Thus the church was di¬ 
vided ^ one pope reigning at Rome and the 
other at Avignon, and dividing the alle¬ 
giance of the faithful, an allegiance whiclt 
was influenced by motives of interest rather 
than of religion. All the leading king¬ 
doms, save France and Naples, supported 
the Roman pontiff; but those nations sus¬ 
tained his rival at Avignon. The Great 
Schism ” divided the church for thirty-eiglit 
years, and did not end until 1414, The 
result was that the papacy sank lower in 
the estimation of men and became weaker* 
In the middle of this century Italy was 
scourged by a terrible plague, which had 
already laid waste the eastern world. It 
broke out in Italy in 1348, and raged with 
terrible fury* It is said that Naples lost 
60,000 inhabitants, and that in Pisa seven 
persons out of every ten died. It utterly 
destroyed the prosperity of Siena Flor¬ 
ence also suffered severely. The scourge 
is generally known as thePlagueof Florence, 
because the Florentine Boccaccio has left 
us a vivid account of its ravages in his na¬ 
tive city. 

One consequence of the “ Great Schism ” 
was that the Italian princes treated the 
rival popes with contempt, and northern 
Italy fell into a state of anarchy. The 
duchy of Milan was divided between the 
sons of Gian-Galeazzo Visconti, who be¬ 
came noted for their cruelties* A number 
of petty tyrannies sprang up in the duchy, 
but these were subdued at length by Filippo 
Maria Visconti, who reunited all his father's 
dominions* In 1402 the only independent 
sovereigns in northern Italy were the Count 
of Savoy? the Marquis of Moutferrat, and 
the Lords of Padua, Ferrara aud Mautua, 

Francesco da Carrara, Lord of Padua, 
took advantage of the death of Giaii- 
Galeazzo to seize Verona, Venice, the old 
enemy of Padua, made an alliance with the 
Lord of Mantua, retook Verona, and be¬ 
sieged Padua* Francesco da Carrara was 
compelled to surrender his city, and, with 
his two sons, was sent to Venice, where all 
three were put to death by order of the 
Council of Ten. This war placed Venice 
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in possession of Treviso/ FeltrOj Terana, 
Vicenza and Padua, and, bj thus giving 
lier a considerable territory on the main¬ 
land, raised her to the dignity of a leading 
Italian state* 

The death of Gian-Galeazzo also freed 
Florence from the danger with which he 
liad constantly menaced her* In 1406 
Florence extended her dominion over Pisa, 
and though she treated her old enemy with 


Angevin line, and Louis II., the head of 
the new French party* In the end Ladis- 
Ians was able to drive out his rival and es¬ 
tablish his own rule, but the contest be^ 
tween the rivals served greatly to prolong 
the schism in the church, as each sustained 
the rival of the pope favored by his antag¬ 
onist Ladislaus was succeeded by his 
sister, Joanna II, She was twice married, 
but had no children, and adopted as her 
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iairness, the Pisans left their homes in large 
numbers, and the greatness and commer¬ 
cial prosperity of the city declined rapidly* 
Genoa was governed at the opening of 
the century by a viceroy of Charles VL, 
King of France* In 1409 the island king¬ 
dom of Sicily was united with the Spanish 
kingdom of Aragon by the marriage of 
Mary, Queen of Sicily, to Martin, King of 
Aragon, The kingdom of Naples, which 
also bore the name of Sicily, was disputed 
between Ladislaus, the head of the old 


heir Alfonso, King of Aragon and Sicily* 
Becoming dissatished with him, she adopted 
Louis III. of Anjou in his place* The 
rivals went to war for the possession of the 
Neapolitan crown, and divided all Italy by 
their quarrel The Duke of Milan and 
Sforza, the general of Queen Joanna, sus¬ 
tained Louis; while the pope, the Floren¬ 
tines, Braccio, and the Lord of Bimini sus¬ 
tained Alfonso* Tbfe Florentines, being 
hard pressed by Milan, made an alliance 
with Venice, and the Duke of Milan was 
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obliged to make jieaee in 1426, In Naples 
Louis of Anjou gained the upper handy and 
Alfonso could accoinplieh nothing. At the 
death of Louis, Qiieen Joanna adopted his 
brother Il4u6of Anjou in his place,aud the 
war between the Angevin and Aragonese 
parties broke out again. It continued un¬ 
til 1433, to the general advantage of the 
Angevin party and their allies. In that 
year peace w^is made at Ferrara through 
the interposition of Sigisraund, King of the 
Romans, In 1435 Queen Joanna IL died, 
and AJfonso attempted to seize the king¬ 
dom, Tlie claim of R4n4 was supported 
by the Duke of Milan, who, with a Genoese 
fleet, deieated Alfonso and took him pi'is- 
oner ofl" the island of Ponza, Soon after 
this the duke, becoming alarmed at the 
growing power of the French, drove Ren4 
out of the kingdom, and established Al¬ 
fonso on tfie throne. Alfonso was now King 
of Naples, Sicily and Aragon. He made 
Naples his capital, and won the hearts of 
his new subjects by his kind treatment of 
them and Ins liberality and literary taste. 
He remained throughout his reign the con¬ 
stant ally of Milan. 

Ever since the insurrection in 1382 
Florence had lieen ruled by an oligarchy 
comj^osed of the old Guelfic families and 
the uew popokmi grossif or ricli men of the 
people. In 1433 the head of this oligarchy 
was Rinaldo degli Albizzi, The leader of 
the opposition was a rich merchant named 
Cosmo de* Medici. Cosmo w^as a man of 
immense wealth, which he used liberally 
for the assistance of bis fellow-citizens. 
His genial and affable disposition, and liis 
generous support of all literary men, made 
him generally beloved in the city, and es:- 
cited the hostility of Allnm aud his follow¬ 
ers, who determined to secure his ruin. In 
1-13?^e succeeded in procuring his banish- 
menlThut the next year Cosmo was recalled 
by the Florentines aud received with en¬ 
thusiasm, and hailed as the Father of bis 
Country/' The Medici took advantage of 
tills triumphant welcome to place tliem- 
selves at the head of the state, and thus 
secured a power which they never after¬ 
wards eutirely lost. Neither Cosmo nor hia 
'successors assumed any particular title. 

Their power was of a different kind from 
that of the lords or tyrants, either in old 
Greece or in other cities of Italy, Nor was 
it such a power as that of Pericles at 
Athens, as it passed on from father to son. 
It was more like the power of Augustus 


aud the other Roman emperors, who re¬ 
spected the forms of the commonwealth/' 
The party opposed to Cosmo fled to Milan, 
aud induced the Duke Filippo Maria Vis¬ 
conti, who was already at war with Pope 
Eugenios IV., to attack Florence, The 
pope fled to the Florentines, who, with the 
Venetians, espoused his cause. The Flor¬ 
entine army was placed under the command 
of the pope^g general, Francesco Sforza, 
and in a brilliant campaign, well conducted 
by both sides, the Duke of Milan was badly 
worsted, Filippo Maria, seeing liis danger, 
drew Sforza over to his side by giving him 
his natural daughter, Bianca, as a wife, 
with the cities of Cremona aud Pontremoli 
for her doiviy, Sforza soon eecured a peace 
behveen Florence, Venice, and Milan. 

Francesco Sforza lived on very had 
terms with bis father-in-law, and when Fil¬ 
ippo Maria died, in 1447, without male 
heirs, he claimed the duchy of Milan in 
right of his wife, although it was a fief 
which could descend only through the male 
line. His claim was denied by the Milan¬ 
ese, but as they were at war with Venice, 
they were obliged to employ himTo conduct 
their campaign. He took advantage of this 
to seize the state, aud was formally acknowl¬ 
edged by the Milanese as their lord and 
duke ia February, 1450. The middle of 
the century saw Italy divided between fbnr 
great temporal pow'ers~the kingdom of 
Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the re¬ 
publics of Venice and Florence, A fiiUi 
powei'—the papacy—now began to assume 
its true place among the Italian states. 

The schism which had so long divided 
the church was brought to an end by the 
Council of Constance, which deposed all 
three of the rival popes, and appointed 
Martin V., wLo was everywhere acknowl¬ 
edged as a true pope, a. n, 1416. This 
council was followed by another which met 
at Basle, which sought to place the pope 
under tlie control of the councils of the 
church. Eugenios IV,, the reigning pon^ 
tiff, energetically resisted this action, and 
with the aid of MuesLs Sylvius, the secretary 
of the council, succeeded in nmintaining his 
independent authority, and secured the un¬ 
disputed election of his successor, Nicolas 
V., 1447. The new pope was one of the 
greatest of the Roman pontiffs, 
failure of the Coimcil of Basle having freed 
the ]>apacy from control, be had a fair op- 
portnnity to exert his abilities for the^ good 
of the world. The captivity at Avignon 
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and the schism had greatly weakened the power, for he was one of the best as well as 
moral power of the papacy, and from the one of the greatest of the popes. He was a 
time of Nicolas V. the pop^ must be con- lover of learning and art, and ^ve a pow- 
sidered, not as the head of Christendom, I erfui support to the revival of the study of 



cathedra], of milah. 


but as powerl'ul Italian princes. Nicolas , Greek literature, which took place in con- 
soon established his authority over the states i sequence of the comraunieation between 
of the church, which embraced the gifts of Italy and the Greek empire m the last 
Penh) and Charlemagne and the Countess days of that power. Under him Rome be- 
Matilda. He made a good use of his , came once more a centre of learning and 
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art, dividiug the supremacy in Italy with 
Florence, He adorned the city with splen¬ 
did churches, began the great cathedral of 
St. Peter, and built the magnificent palace 
of the Vatican, He also restored the ibrti- 
fications of Rome and the Roman states; 
founded the noble library of the Vatican; 
and encouraged learning, which was greatly 
assisted by the introduction into Italy about 
this time of the art of printing. From the 
first he took a prominent stand among the 
princes of Italy, and one of the first uses he 
made of his political power was to bring 
about the peace of Lodi, in 1454, between 
Venice, Milan, and Naples, He died in 
1458, and was succeeded by -^neas Sylvius, 
who took the title of Pius II. 

Pope Pius waa at once called upon to 
exert himself to stay tlie progress of the 
Turks, who, after their conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople, had embarked in an effort to bring 
the rest of Europe to their feet, tie en¬ 
deavored to unite all Cliristeudom in a 
crusade against them, but died in 1464, 
before anything could he accomplished. 

The Venetians endeavored to hold their 
possessions in the Archipelago, but were 
invariably defeated by the Turks, wdio took 
Lesbos, Eubcea, and other islands from 
them, and put them to great exertions to 
main tain their supremacy in the Adriatic. 
In 1477 a powerful Turkish army invaded 
Italy by way of Friuli, defeated the Vene¬ 
tians, iind ravaged tlie country as far as the 
Piave, In 1480 the Turkish army under 
Ahmed Keduk, the greatest general of 
Mohammed, crossed the Adriatic, took the 
strong city of Otranto by storm, and massa¬ 
cred the inhabitants. The Venetians se¬ 
cretly favored this expedition as a means 
of iujuriDg the King of Naples. Moham¬ 
med II. %vas greatly encouraged by this 
success, as he fully intended to attempt the 
conquest of Italy; but his death and the 
quarrels of his successors prevented the 
Turks from advancing any farther, and 
obliged them to return to the other side of 
the Adriatic. 

Alfonso, King of Naples, died in 1458. 
He left Aragon and Sicily to his legitimate 
sou John, and bestowed Naples upon Ferdi¬ 
nand, his illegitimate son. The cruelties 
of Ferdinand caused his subjects to rebel i 
against him, and they offered their crown 
to John of Calabria, the son of R6n4, who 
had been King of Naples before Alfonso. 
R4n6, who \s^as the French Governor of 
Genoa, endeavored to induce the neighbor¬ 


ing Italian princes and the French king to 
help him and his son, but all refused. The 
result of the matter was that the Genoese, 
led by their archbishop, drove the French 
out of Genoa and set up a new government* 
The Duke of Calabria was unable to accom¬ 
plish anything against Ferdinand of Naples. 
The new government of Genoa was so op¬ 
pressive that the Genoese overthrew it and 
transferred their aOegianee to the Duke of 
Milan, to whom Louis XI. of France ceded 
all hia rights to Genoa. For the time 
French influence was utterly dead in Italy. 

Cosmo de' Medici used Lis great wealth 
to acquire almost absolute power in Flor¬ 
ence, Though his authority was much too 
great for the safety of a free state, he used 
it with moderation, though neither he nor 
any of his family had any sympathy with 
popular freedom. He w^as a great friend 
of literature and the arts, and steadfastly 
and liberally encouraged them. During 
his administration of affairs the beautiful 
dome of the cathedral of Florence was 
built, and the city %Yas adorned with w’orks 
of art and enriched with a valuable library. 
Cosmo died in 1464, and w'as succeeded in 
power by his son Pietro, wlio, though a 
constant invalid, was a man of great vigor 
of mind. Until a few years before his 
death he directed the affairs of the state 
himself w-ith energy and ability, but as his 
health became wome be was forced to dele¬ 
gate his powers to others, who did not always 
act in accordance with his wishes. He 
died in 1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo 
and Giuliano, who were too young to direct 
the government, which was ibr some years 
administered by the ministers of Pietro. 
At length Lorenzo took the management 
of afiairs in his own hands. Thus, though 
tliey possessed no particular title, the 
Medici were able to transmit their pow'er 
from fatlier to son, and each one became 
more powerful than his predecessor. They 
had unlimited control of the public treasury, 
and often made use of the public frmds to 
sustain the commercial credit of their house, 
though on the whole their power was used 
for the good of the city. An event now . 
occurred which greatly strengthened Lo¬ 
renzo. 

The Duke Galeazzo Sforza, of Milan, 
wdmse cruelti^ had exasperated his people, 
was assassinated in December, 1476. His 
brother, Ludovico Sforza, finally succeeded 
in setting aside the widow and the young 
heir of the murdered duke, and made him- 
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self ruler of Milan* The pope, Sixtus IV*, 
who had begun to intrigue like any other 
Italian prince, for the extension of hia terri¬ 
tory and the enrichment of bis family, was 
so greatly encouraged by the success of the 
plot against Duke Galeazzo that he resolved 
to imitate it* He wished to establish his 
nephews in Romagna, hut he was checked 
by Lorenzo de' M^ici, who aided the cities 
of Romagna against him* He therefore re- 


Lorenzo and Giuliano de' Medici, in the 
cathedral of Florence* At the elevation 
of the host during the celebration of mass, 
Giuliano was stabbed to the heart by Ber¬ 
nardo Bandini and the Archbishop of Pisa. 
Two priests had undertaken the murder of 
Lorenzo, but they failed in the attempt, 
and were subsequently put to death* Lorenzo 
was but slightly wounded* The conspira¬ 
tors then attempted to raise the Florentinea 
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solved to remove Lorenzo by assassination. 
A conspiracy was organized by the pope for 
the overthrow of the Medici, and the eleva¬ 
tion of the Pazzi family, the rivals of the 
Meclicean hoose, to power in Florence* The 
parties to the conspiracy were the pope, his 
nephews, the count, and the Cardinal Ria- 
rio, the Archbishop of Pisa, the Pazzi, and 
several priests* Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
also favored the plot* On Sunday, April 
26th, 1478, an attempt was made to kill 


in behalf of the Pazzi, but the people, who 
had no wish to lose the benefits of the wealth 
of t)ie Medici, rallied enthusiastically to the 
support of Lorenzo, and the conspirators 
were seized* Some were despatched on the 
spot, and others were executed with more 
form* The Archbishop of Pisa, clad in the 
robes of his sacred office, and Francesco de^ 
Pazzi were hanged side by side* The pope 
was very angry at the failure of the con¬ 
spiracy ; be excommunicated the people of 
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Plorence, and, finding tliat weapon inefifec- 
tual, made war upon them* 

The power of Lorenzo was greatly in¬ 
creased by the failure of the plot against 
him. The Florentines gave him a guard 
to watch over his safety, and he conducted 
his court on a scale of splendor, w^hich won 
him the surname of the Magnificent” He 
paid for this splendor out of the public 
funds, hut he gathered about him men of 
letters, artists^ poets, and all who could con¬ 
tribute to tbe glory of his reign, and main¬ 
tained them lihemlly. Under him Florence 
was at the height of her magnificence, but 
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the cause of popular liberty steadily de¬ 
clined. The quarrel with the pope was 
arranged in 1480. The presence of the 
Turks in Otranto endangered the safety of 
Rome, and rendered the pontiff anxious to 
make peace. Soon afterwards the Neapoli¬ 
tan barons again rebelled against their 
cruel king, and sent to Pope Innocent VIII. 
for aid, reminding him that Naples was a 
fief of the Holy See. The pope offered the 
throne to R6n4, Duke of Lorraine, but the 
duke delayed so long that he lost the oppor¬ 
tunity. Ixjrenzo Medici aided Ferdinand 
against the pope, and finally arranged a 
settlement by which order wa3 restored in 


the Neapolitan kingdom. Ferdinand, in 
violation of his promises, took a bloody re¬ 
venge upon some of the leading nobles who 
had opposed him. 

The twelve years covering the period 
from 1480 to 1492 were in the main peace¬ 
ful. The King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, 
and Lorenzo de’ Sledici had a common 
motive for desiring peace—their tear of 
Venice, which was stronger than either of 
them alone, and was sure to derive some 
advantage from any war in Italy, The 
King of Naples also feared that the French 
party in his kingdom, which v^as growing 
stronger, would take ad^^autage of a war 
to rise against him. The ruler of Milanj 
Ludovico Sfbrza, also feared the French. 
Hisnepliew^ the rightful heir of Milan, was 
the cousin of Charles VIIL of France, and 
Liidovici was-fearful that the French king 
would seek to restore him to his rights. 
Lorenzo de^ Medici desired to preserve the 
balance of power, and upheld the authority 
of Ludovico in Milan, as he regarded that 
duchy as the best bulwark of Florence 
against the aggressions of Venice. 

During this period of peace all classes of 
the Italian people increased in material 
prosperity. Literature and the arts flour¬ 
ished. The prosperity of the people, how¬ 
ever, did not stay the tide of corruption 
and vice which had swept over the country. 

Sensuality was the natural result of abso* 
lute rule over rich and prosperous states, 
for men had no scope for lawLuI political 
ambition*” In Florence, one of the best 
and most gifted of the Italians of any age 
endeavored to check the evil by his elo¬ 
quent denunciations of it. This was the 
famous Girolamo Savonarola, a Doininican 
monk. He accomplished little, and soon 
tell a victim to the hostility of the enemies 
he had raised up against him. 

In 1492 Lorenzo de^ Medici died, leaving 
three eons, Pietro, wdio succeeded liim in 
the goveriimeut of Florence; Giovanni, 
who had been made a cardinal at the age 
of fourteen, and wlio subsequently became 
Pope Leo X,; and Giuliano* In 1403 In¬ 
nocent VIII, died, and w’as succeeded by 
Koderigo Borgia, who bought his election 
of the college of cardinals, and took the 
name of Alexander VI, This pope was a 
man of shamefully and openly vicious life, 
of inordinate ambition and covetousness, 
false ill his friendship and relentless and 
cruel in his hatred. He was a man of great 
ability, and used his power to advance the 
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ambitious sclieraes of his children* Csesar 
and Lucrezia Borgia wre the most noted 
as well as the ablest of these children* The 
accession of such a ruler to the papal tlirone 
should have indined the master of Florence 
to a policy of great caution; hut Pietro at 
once departed from the wise course of his 
father^ and forming a close alliance with 
Ferdinand of Naples, iindeit:ook to thwart 
the plans of the Duke of Milan and the 
pope* Ludovico, whose nephew was the 
sou4n-3aw of Ferdinand, was fearful that 
the Neapolitan king would seek to restore 
the dispossessed duke to the throne of Milan, 
and he made an offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance with the pope and the Venetians, and, 
distrusting both his allies,, invited Charles 
Vm., of France, to enter Italy and take 
possession of the kingdom of Naples* Charles, 
who had a sort of a claim to the crown of 
Naples, which lie had inherited from the 
house of Anjou, accepted the offer, and pre¬ 
pared to invade Italy. He conceived the 
plan of conquering Naples, crossing the 
Adriatic and driving the Turks out of 
Greece, freeing Constantinople from their 
rule, and finally rescuing Jerusalem and 
the Holy Sepulchre from the keeping of the 
infirleh His wusest ministers earnestly begged 
him not to attempt the invasion of Italy; 
but dazzled with his brilliant hopes, he re¬ 
fused to listen to them. 


CHAPTER V. 

FEOM THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF NAPLF.S 
TO THE BATTLE OP LEPANTO* 

Preparations to Meet the French Invasion of Italy 
—The Army of Charles Yill.—The War Com- 
meiieed in Italy—The French Array Crosses the 
Alps—Charles VXIL and the Dnchess of Milan— 
Ludovico Sfor^a Becomes Duke of Milan—The 
French at Florence—Charles Occupies Pome— 
Enters Naples —League of the Italian States 
Against the French—Ciiarles Heturns to France— 
Failure of the French Campaign—Louis XIL Ee- 
vives the French Claim to Naples—Enters Italy 
—Captures Ludovico Sforza — Takes Naples- 
Driven from the Kingdom by the Spaniards—The 
Papal Forces Conquer the Eoraagna — Csesar 
Borgia Made Duke—Death of Pope Alexander 
Yl*—Florence Subdues Fisa—Position of Venice 
in the Italian Quarrels—Her Power—The League 

I of Cam bray—War Between the League and Ven¬ 
ice—The Pope Changes Sides—The Holy League 
Formed—Battle of haven na—Dcatli of Gaston 
de Foix—The French Driven from Italy—Leo X. 
Pope—His Selfish Schemes—Lonis XIL Tries to 
R ecover Milan—IDs Death—Francis I. Renews 
the French Claim Co Milan—Invades Italy—Battle 
of Marignano—Francis Conquers Lombardy—His 
Contemptuous Treatment of Venice—Is Cheated 
by the Pope—Charles V* Becomes Emperor— 


Helps the Pope to Drive the French from Milan 
—Power of the Spaniards in Italy—War Between 
Charles and Francis—Reverses of the French^^ 
Francis Enters Italy—Battle of Pavia—Francis 
Made Prisoner—Charles Master of Northern Italy 
—He Oppresses the People—The League Against 
Charles—Rome Captured and Plundered—Treaty 
Between the Pope and the Spaniards —Rome 
Taken and Sacked by the Spaniards—Escape of 
tlie Pope—Genoa Declares for the French—^Ee- 
vival of the Holy League—Treaty of Cambray— 
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^.HEN the iDtentiou of the French 
^ king to invade Italy became 
11 known in that conntry, Ferdin- 
and, who knew the slight bold he 
had upon his Neapolitan kiug- 
dora, made an alliance with the 
pope, and promised to aid him in hia 
scheme for enriching his diildren* Her 
also tried to make terms wdth Ludovico,, 
but was not snccessfuL Ludovico deceived 
him, for he was not ready to come to an 
open rupture with him until the assistance 
of the French was sure. Ludovico had fur 
a long time held the government of Milan, 
and had enjoyed all the power, but be had 
not dared to assume the title of duke, 
though for convenience we have spoken of 
him as such. He knew he was hated by 
the Milanese, and he was afraid that, by 
assuming the ducal crown, he would bring 
on a w^ar with the King of Naples, who was 
the filther-in-la^v of the rightful duke. He 
had burdened the Milanese so heavily with 
taxes til at they \vere ready and anxious to 
rebel ai3:ainst him, 

Charies VIII. gathered a po^verful army 
ill Daupliiny, and collected a strong fleet at 
Genoa. His army was composed of tried 
veterans from Erance, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and was paid by the king. 
It wns the finest body of troops that had yet 
been psembled in Europe, in equipment,, 
material and efficiency* Its cavalry were 
especially good, and the artillery consisted 
of light brass cannon drawn by horses,, 
which could manoeuvre with the troops in 
the field and be served with great rapidity* 
The French used iron balls instead of stone* 
Before Charles began his march, Ferdinand 
of Naples died early in 1494, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Alfonso. The new king 
w’as hated more than his father had becn^ 
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and was mucJi crueller, and more obstinate 
and haugbtj. He renewed tiie alliance 
with the pope. Before Charles set out from 
France the war began in Italy, Don 
Frederic, the son of King Alfonso, at¬ 
tempted to seize Genoa, but was defeated 
at Mapallo by the Doke of Orleans and a 
body of Swiss troops. In August, 1494, 
Charles began his march, crossed the Alps, 
and entered Italy. At Pavia he visited 
the dispossessed Duke of Milan, who with 
his wife was kept hy Ludovico in the castle 
of Pavia. The duchess threw herself on 
her knees at the feet of the Kiug of France 
and pleaded for her husband with such 
eloquence that Charles was greatly moved. 
He had gone too far to retreat, however, 
and her appeal was in vain. Soon after¬ 
wards the duke died, poisoned, as it was 
generally believed, by his uncle Ludovico, 
who, safe under the protection of tlie French, 
■openly took the title of Duke of Milan. 

Charles had sought to secure the friend¬ 
ship of Venice, hut as yet the republic held 
aloof from the quarrel. It was necessary 
to seem^e Florence before he advanced 
farther south, and the king determined to 
march through Tuscany. The Florentines 
were friendly to him, as they hoped he 
would rid them of Pietro de’ Medici, but 
Pietro remained faithful to the King of 
Naples, The French entered Tuscany, and 
formed the siege of Sai'anza. Pietro, now 
alarmed for hia safety, went secretly to the 
French king and made the most abject 
terms on his own account, agreeing to sur¬ 
render Pisa, Leghorn, Pietra Santa, and 
Librafatta, and pay the king a large sum 
of money, of which Charles stood greatly 
in need. Upon his return to Florence, 
Pietro was driven out of the city by the 
indignant Florentines. He took refuge 
with the Lord of Bologna, and never went 
back to bis native city again. On the 
:same day the Pisans appealed to Charles to 
relieve them of their subjection to Florence, 
The king granted their request, and though 
this annoyed the Florentines very much, 
they remained friendly to the king, who a 
few days later entered Florence. The 
<;itizen 3 were fearfiil that he would seek to 
deprive them of their liberties, and this fear 
was justified by the assertion of Charles, 
that as he had entered the city in arms he 
had the rights of a conqueror. A few days 
later, during an interview between the king 
land the Florentine commissionei^, Charles 
insisted so obstinately upon certain measures 


which the Florentines deemed disgraceful 
to them, that Pietro Gappoui, one of the 
commissioners, indignantly threatened to 
raise the city against him. Charles was 
unwilling to risk his army in a street fight 
with the burghers, and agi^eed to accept the 
subsidy which the Florentines offered him, 
and promised that when he had taken 
Naples he would restore Pisa and the 
other fortresses surrendered by Pietro de* 
Medici. 

From Florence Charles passed on to 
Rome, which he entered without resistance. 
He compelled the pope to cease his opposi¬ 
tion to him, and sanction certain of his 
measures. He tlien continued his march 
southward, Alfonso of Naples abandoned 
lis throne and fled to Sicily, where he did 
penance for his sins, which were many. 
His son Ferdinand succeeded him, but his 
general betrayed Capua to the French, and 
the people of Naples rose against him, and 
obliged him to fly to Ischia. Charles en¬ 
tered Naples on the 22d of February, 1495, 
amid the general rejoicings of the people. 

Though successful so far, Charles had left 
a formidable body of enemies behind him. 
The Venetians were hostile to him. The 
pope wanted the French out of Italy be¬ 
cause they interfered with his schemes for 
the advancement of his family, and the 
Romans had become the enemies of Charles, 
because of his failure to dethrone the pope, 
whom they hated. The Florentines, sore 
over the loss of Pisa, bud also become hos¬ 
tile to the king; and the Duke of Milan, 
alarmed by the success of the French, who 
had shown him that they no longer needed 
him, began to plot their ruin. Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, fearful that Charles 
would attack Sicily, which belonged to 
them, and Maximilian, Kiug of the Ro¬ 
mans, who had been told that Charles 
aimed at the imperial crown, were also 
ready to assist in a movement for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the French. The Duke of Milan 
formed an alliance against Charles with the 
pope, the German king, the Venetians, and 
the King of Spain. The joy of the Nea¬ 
politans was cooled by the insolent conduct 
of the French army and the gran ts of Nea¬ 
politan lands made by CliarJes to his fol¬ 
lowers, and they too joined the league for 
the expulsion of the French. Charles being 
informed of the combination against him, 
resolved to go back to France. He left the 
Count of Montpensier to govern Naples 
and finish the conquest of that kingdom, 
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and in Majj 1495, set out upon his north¬ 
ward march. On his return to Rome the 
pope refused to see him, and left the city, 
Charles avoided Florence and alienated his 
only faithful ally by refusing to restore 
Pisa and the other cities he had promised 
to give back. The Duke of Orleans was 
besieged by the Duke of Milan in Novara, 
and the armies of Milan and Venice, under 
the Marquis of Mantua, endeavored to stop 
the progress of Charles at Fornovo, imme¬ 
diately after his passage of the Apennines. 
They were defeated, and Charles reached 
Turin in safety. In order to save the Duke 
of Orleans, who was reduced to great straits 
in Novara, Charles made a separate peace 
with the Duke of Milan, and returned to 
France, 

The retreat of Charles was followed by 
the loss of all he had gained in Italy, 
Within a year Ferdinand reconquered the 
kingdom of Naples. He died in 1496, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Frederic. The 
Florentines were very indignant at the failure 
of the French king to restore Pisa to them. 
Charles gave up the citadel of that place 
to the citizens of Pisa, and sold the other 
Florentine fortresses to Genoa and Lucca. 
The Duke of Milan was very anxious to get 
possesHioo of Pisa, but the Pisans placed 
themselves under the protection of Venice, 
wliich resolved to uphold the city as a free 
state. The duke then tried to restore Pietro 
Medici to Florence, but the citizens pre¬ 
pared to resist him, and Pietro fled. The 
war went on in a desultory manner. la 
1497 a truce was made between France and 
Spain, which included the Italian allies of 
both powers, and thus peace was restored 
to Italy. The invasion of Charles had re¬ 
sulted in utter failure. The only person 
who had really gained anything by the war 
was the Duke of Milan, 

In 1499 Louis XII,, who had succeeded 
Charles VIII. on the French throne, re¬ 
vived the claims of that monarch, and also 
asserted his right to the duchy of Milan as 
the representative of his grandmother, Val¬ 
entine Visconti, tlie only daughter of the 
last duke of that family. In August, 1499, 
the French army entered Italy, and ad¬ 
vancing rapidly to Milan, drove Ludovico 
out of that city, and occupied it in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The c^^pture of Milan by the forces of 
Louis XII. of France was soon followed 
by a change of fortune. The oppres¬ 
sive conduct of Trivulzio, the French 


viceroy, drove the Milanese into a revolt in 
January, 1500, and the French were ex¬ 
pelled from the city. At the same timo 
Ludovico Sfoi’za returned at the head of a. 
large force of Swiss mercenaries, and re¬ 
gained the duchy. Louis despatched another 
army, in which were 10,000 Swiss, into- 
Italy. The Swiss in the pay of Ludqvico 
betrayed their employer by refusing to'flght 
against their countrymen in the French 
ranks. Ludovico, in an attempt to escape, 
was seized by them and delivered to the 
King of France, who kept him a prisoner 
in the castle of Loches until his death ten 
years later. Louis was now undisputed 
master of the duchy of Milan, On their 
return home the Swiss seized the important 
post of Bellinzona, which commanded tim 
entrance from Switzerland into the duchy 
of Milan. The French king sufiered thia 
bold act to pass unnoticed, 

Louis now determined to make himself 
master of Naples, and entered into an alli¬ 
ance with Ferdinand of Spain for the par¬ 
tition of the Neapolitan kingdom between 
them, Ferdinand was in some measure 
pledged to protect Frederic, King of Na¬ 
ples, who was his cousin, but he was not 
able to withstand the temptation lie Id out 
to him by Louis. Naples was conquered, 
and Frederic and his sou were made pris¬ 
oners. The former was sent to France; the 
latter to Spain. The French and Spaniards 
then began to quarrel over the division of 
the conquered territories, and a war broke 
out between them. The Spaniards, led by 
Gongalvo of Cordova, their Great Cap¬ 
tain/' defeated the French in 1503 in the 
decisive battles of Serainara and Cerignola, 
and in 1604 at Mola, near Gaeta. These 
victories made them absolute masters of the 
kingdom of Naples, from which the French 
were entirely expelled. 

The pope and his sou Caesar Borgia had 
taken advantage of the French invasions 
of Italy to push their schemes forward in 
all quarters. The Romagna, though a 
nominal possession of the pope, was reaHy 
ruled by a number of petty lords. With 
the aid of some French troops furnished by 
Louis, Csesar Borgia wrested the Romagna 
from these rulers, and in 1501 was made 
Duke of Romagna by the pope. Louis 
would not allow him to add Bologna to his 
possessions, as the lord of that city was un¬ 
der French protection. The Duke of Valen¬ 
tino, as Caesar was called, then frightened 
the Florentines into taking him into their 
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payj but in spite of tliia he gained consid 
erable territory at their expense* At the 
beginning of the quarrel mth Spain about 
Naples, Louis refused to allow Caesar to 
plunder the Florentines any further, as he 
wanted their alliance in this war. Csesar 
then seized Urbioo, but this bold move uni¬ 
ted some of the most powerful Italian nobles 
against him, and he was obliged to relin¬ 
quish the city* He was a man of unques¬ 
tioned ability, handsome, daring, and utterly 
uiiscrnpiiloQs, cruel and licentious; and was 
regarded with distrust and dread by all the 
Italian states. In 1503 Pope Alexander 
VI. died 10 consequence of haying by acci¬ 
dent drank of some wine which his son had 
poisoned for the purpose of destroying tlie 
Cardinal of Corneto, and with his death 
Caesar's good fortune came to an end. He 
was stripped of his possessions as suddenly 
as he had gained them, and %vas made a 
prisoner by the Venetians, The next year 
he was liberated and went to Naples, where 
he was seized by Gonsalvo and sent to Spain, 
He escaped after an imprisonment of two 
years and took refuge with his brother-in- 
law, John, King of Navarre, in whose 
arra^ he served until his death shortly after. 

The conquest of Jiiiian by the King of 
France made him also master of Genoa, 
which had been subject to Milan. Dissat¬ 
isfied with the arbitrary rule of the French, 
the Genoese attempted to revolt in 1507, 
but were compelled to submit Louis now 
listened to the overtures of the Florentines, 
who were anxious to obtain possession of 
Pisa. By bribing both the Kiugs of France 
and Spain, the Florentines induced them to 
leave Pisa to its fate, and in 1509 that city 
was compelled to submit to the army of 
Florence, which entered it in triumph. The 
Pisans in large numbers left their homes 
rather than si^mit to the Florentine yoke. 

In 1503 Venice, which for fifty years 
had been at war mth the Turks, made 
peace with them. Relieved from the neces¬ 
sities of this struggle, the republic began to 
extend its possessions on the mainland of 
Italy, and among other acts for this purpose, 
after the death of Pope Alexander VI., 
seized upon several cities in the papal 
states, which had been taken by Caesar 
Borgia. They thus arrayed the pope against 
them, and also made an enemy of the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian, by defeating him in the 
valley of the Cadoro, in 1508, in his attempt 
to enter Italy to take part in the aflairs of that 
countiy. Venice was now at the height of 


her power. Her territory stretched from 
Aquileia to the Adda, and as far south as 
Ravenna and Rimini. It included also 
Friuli, the coast of Dalmatia, soine of the 
Greek islands, Cyprus, Crete, some points 
in southern Greece, Brindisi, and some 
other coast towns in the kingdom of Najiles, 
which Ferdinand II. liad pledged as Secu¬ 
rity for loans ftom the Venetians, ""This 
prosperous condition excited the jealousy 
and alarm of the powerful neighbors of the 
republic. Louis XII. of France, as Duke 
of Milan, wished to recover the ^.Lombard 
towns which he had been forced to yield to 
the Venetians by treaty during his wars 
with Ludovico Sforza; the pope claimed as 
his own the territory granted by Pepin and 
Charlemagne, whicfi included Rim ini, Fa- 
enza, and some other towns; Ferdinaud of 
Spain wished to recover Brindisi and the 
other Neapolitan towns; the Emijeror Max¬ 
imilian claimed Padua, Vicenza, and Ver¬ 
ona, as lapsed fiefs of the empire, and 
Roveredo, Friuli, and Treviso, as the prop¬ 
erty of the house of Austria; and the Duke 
of Savoy, as the descendant of Guy de 
Lusiguan, claimed the island of Cyprus. 
In order to get possession of w^hat he claimed 
as his share. Pope Julius II. endeavored to 
negotiate with the republic; but finding the 
Venetians averse to surrendering what they 
regarded as their lawful prize, he changed 
his policy and organized a league of the 
leading European states against them. The 
Emperor Maximilian, the Kiugs of France 
and Spain, the Dnkes of Savoy and Ferrara, 
and the Marquis of Mantua, joined in the 
pope in this confederacy, whieli was known 
as the League of Camh'ray. War was de¬ 
clared by tlie confederates in 1509, Louis 
XII. at once took the field, defeated the 
Venetians at Aguadello, and soon won 
back the old territories of his duchy. He 
also gained possession of Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua, the keys of which he sent to 
Maximilian. The pope, who began his part 
of the undertaking by excommunicating the 
Venetians, won back the cities of the Ro¬ 
magna ; the King of Spain recovered the 
Neapolitan cities he had claimed; and the 
Duke of Brunswick regained Friuli for the 
emperor. Venice seemed on the point of 
rulo, hut, abandoning its possessions in 
northern Italy, the republic prepared to 
concentrate its energies upon the defence of 
its home territory. The slo%vness with 
which the German Emperor Maximilian 
executed his movements enabled the Vene- 
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tiaos to rally from their first reverses; and, 
taking heart, they recaptured Padua. 
Maximilian besieged the city with an army 
of 40,000 men, but was obliged to raise the 
siege. 

The pope now suddenly changed his po¬ 
sition. He had gained all that he desired, 
and he now began to fear that the power of 
Venice would be reduced too low for her to 
offer any obstacle to the efforts of the 
Preach to get possession of northern Italy. 
He dreaded the effect of foreign supremacy 
in Italy, and set to work to drive out the 
French and Germans. He begMi with the 
French, By a series of intrigues he broke 
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up the League of Cambray, and foruied 
another, known as the Holy League^ with 
the S\ris3 and Venetians, the latter of 
whom he relieved from the excommunica¬ 
tion, He began the war with forces furnished 
by these, but was defeated by the French 
commander, and Louis XII., in revenge for 
this attack upon him, induced a number of 
the cardinals to summon a general council, 
which was to meet at Pisa for the purpose 
of investigating and condemning the conduct 
of the pope. The council proved a failure, 
and the pope retaliated by inducing the 
emperor to make peace with the Venetiaus, 
and by drawing the Kings of England and 
Spain into the Holy League. Bologna, 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
French, was besieged by the allied forces, 


but the French commander, Gaston de Foix, 
the nephew of Louis XIL, compelled them 
to raise the siege. The French were so hard 
pressed, however, that Louis ordered Gaston 
to force the allies to a decisive battle. This 
was brought on before Ravenna on the 11th 
of April, 1512. The papal and Spanish 
forces were defeated with great loss, but it 
was a dearly-bought victory to the French, 
who lost their gallant young commander, 
Gaston de Foix, Duke of Nemours, The 
position of the French king also became 
more critical; for England was aunoying 
him greatly by repeated descents upon the 
coast, and Spain had conquered Navarre. 

Maximilian now joined 
the Holy League, 
and 20,000 Swiss in¬ 
vaded the duchy of 
Milan. The French 
were driven out of 
Lombardy, which 
was overrun by the 
Swiss, who seized some 
of the frontier posts 
of that region with the 
intention of adding 
them to their own 
possessions. Maxim Il¬ 
ian Smrza, the son of 
Ludovico, was pro¬ 
claimed Duke of Mil¬ 
an, and Bologna, Fer¬ 
rara, Parma, and 
Piacenza fell into the 
hands of the pope. 
Grenoa rose in revolt, 
and of all the con¬ 
quests of the French in 
Italy, only two or three 
fortresses remained to 
them. Florence, which had during the 
war refused to break with the King of 
France, was now compelled by the allies to 
depose its chief magistrate and receive back 
the Medici, who were sufficiently hostile to 
the French to guarantee the future policy 
of the republic. Affairs were restored to 
the position in which they were before the 
flight of Pietro de' Medici, in 1494. Having 
succeeded so well with the French, Pope 
Julius determined to rid Italy of the Span¬ 
iards, **If heaven allow,'' said he, “the 
Neapolitans shall soon have another mas¬ 
ter/^ His death, in 1513, dissolved ins 
plan. He was succeeded by the Cardinal 
Giovanni de' Medici, who took the title of 
Leo X. The policy of Alexander VL and 
Julius II. had been to play off the French 
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:aBd Spaniards against each other, but to 
prevent either from becoming supreme in 
Italy, and at last Julius endeavored to rid 
the peninsula of both. Leo X. sought, 
^bove every other interest, the perpetuation 
of the power of his family in Florence, and 
m he owed ita re-establialiment to the Span¬ 
iards, his policy was to continue the alliance 
with them* 

Besides the pope the only really indepen¬ 
dent Italian power at this time was the re¬ 
public of Venice* The VenetiauB, becoming 
■otfended at the refusal of the other mem¬ 
bers of the Holy League to restore the 
territory that had been taken fi‘om the 
republic, began to plot with Louis XIL for 
the restoration of Milan to him. That 
duchy was nominally governed by Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza, but its real rulem were the 
Swiss, who sustained him. The Milanese 
had grown weary of the tyranny of these 
mercenaries, and were favorably inclmed to 
the French king. Genoa revolted, and the 
French army suddenly swept down from 
the Alps and entered Milan amid the ac¬ 
clamations of the people, Maximilian fled 
to Novara, which was defended by the 
Swiss. The French, attempting to take 
that place, were defeated on the 6th of 
June, i3l3, and were driven back over tlie 
Alps. Genoa was reduced to submission 
by the Spanish viceroy, and Venice was at¬ 
tacked by the viceroy and the German king, 
land its territory cruelly ravaged, for aiding 
the French against a member of the league. 
Tlie Swiss invaded Prance, and the English 
defeated the army of Louis at Guinegate. 
About the same time James IV. of Scot¬ 
land, the ally of Louis, was defeated by the 
English at Flodden. These reverses made 
Louis very anxious for peace. He sue- 
'Ceeded iu making terms with the pope, the 
German king, and the Kings of England 
and Spain, but the Swiss refused to treat 
with him. 

Matters were greatly changed by the 
-death of Louis XIL in 1515* He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Francis I., who at once revived 
the French claim to the duchy of Milan, 
and prepared to maintain it. Venice and 
Genoa embraced the French cause ; but the 
pope, the Spanish viceroy, the Florentines, 
and the Swiss sustained the claim of Duke 
Maximilian, as none of them wished to see 
the French again established in Italy* 
The Swiss were stationed to hold the passes 
of Piedmoiit, and the French commander 
Trivuizio was forced to choose another 
31 


means of entering Italy. By one of the 
most brilliant movements on record, he 
passed his army, with its artillery and bag¬ 
gage, over Monte Viso, and before the 
allies were aware that he ha(l begun the 
ascent of the mountain was safe in Lom¬ 
bardy. The pope's general, Prosper Co' 
lonna, was captured at Villafranca, and the 
French army advanced towards Milan. On 
the IStli of September the Swiss attacked 
the French camp at Mariguauo, about ten 
miles from Milan, The battie continued 
late into the night and was renewed the 
next day. It was one of the bloodiest 
fights ever waged, and resulted in a com- 
pfete victory for the French. The Swiss 
abandoned the duchy in consequence of 
their defeat, and never after this interfered 
in Italian afiairs. They made peace with 
the French king soon after* Francis was 
now master of Lombardy, and had he been 
an abler man might soon have extended his 
power over Tuscany and the papal statea 
and even over Naples* The pope, how¬ 
ever, was the abler of the two, and taking 
advantage of the prejudices of the king, 
who was never entirely satisfied with his 
alliance with the “mercantile” republic 
of Venice, the pontiff concluded a treaty 
with him at Bologna* The French king 
made a close alliance with the pope and the 
Medici of Florence, and allowed himself to 
be cheated of the most important conse¬ 
quences of his victory- At tlie pope's i:>er- 
suasion he consented to defer his attempt 
upon Naples until the death of Ferdinand 
of Spain. Then, appointing the Constable 
de Bourbon his lieutenant in Milan, Fran¬ 
cis disbanded the bulk of hia army and 
returned to France. Tlie pope, freed from 
danger at his hands, now devoted himself 
to advancing the interests of his fiimily in 
Florence* 

In 1516 Ferdinand of Spain died, and 
was succeeded by his grandson Charles, 
Archduke of Austria and also Lord of the 
county of Burgundy and the Low Countries, 
which he had inherited from bis mother. 
Three years later, 1519, Charles was elected 
German king* He thus became the most 
powerful sovereign of Europe, as he was 
King of Germany and Spain, Archduke of 
Austria, Count of Burgundy, and Lord of 
the Low Countries* The Keformation now 
began to move Europe with powerful force, 
and Charles, who was a devoted Catholic, 
was unwilling to see his religion supplanted 
by the doctrines taught by Luther. More- 
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did ill its iotellectual achievemente, was a 
curse to his country, Michael Angelo and 
Raphael shed a glory over it, but the am¬ 
bition and the falseness of the pope were the 
cause of serious evils to it* Indeed, in spite 
of their efforts to rid the peninsula of for* 
eign influence, the policy of the last three 
popes had steadily increased that suprem¬ 
acy which they dreaded* Alexander VI., 
by his alliance with Ferdinand against the 


over, he was fearful that the resistance to 
spiritual tyranny might become a revolt 
against civil authority also, and both these 
feelings caused him to side with the pope* 
In Italy he was also the rival of the King 
of France and the natural ally of the pope, 
and so in 1521 a treaty was negotiated be* 
tween the pope and Charles, and the latter 
was urged by the pontiff to come and drive 
the French out of Italy* It was agreed 
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between them that Francesco, who had be¬ 
come the head of the Stbrza family by the 
death of his brother Maximilian, should be 
made Duke of Milan* The plan was suc¬ 
cessful* The French were driven out of 
the duchy and Francesco was proclaimed 
duke* Parma and Piacenza were restored 
to the pope* Leo died soon after hearing 
the news of this success* He was an intel¬ 
lectual epicure, and his reign, though splen¬ 


French, introduced the Spaniards into 
Italy* The Holy League of Pope Julius 
IL gave them a strong hold upon central 
Italy, and the alliance between Leo X, ami 
Charles V. made them masters of ihe 
duchy of Milan, for Francesco, the new 
duke, was but a puppet in their hainU* 
The new pope, Adrian VL, though a fai- 
better man than either of those named, 
contributed to increase the Spauish power 
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in Italy. He had been the tutor of Charles 

V, , and ^va3 therefore naturally inclined to 
his cause. Tlie persistence of Francis I- in 
seeking to recover his lost Italian territory 
compelled the pope to make a direct alli¬ 
ance with the emperor. Venice, tired of 
the French alliance, also joined the party 
of Charles, and in 1522 Genoa was captured 
from the French by the imperial army. 
Thus the power of Spain was supreme 
throughout Italy. 

Francis, undismayed by his losses, began 
in 1523 his preparations for a vigorous 
effort to recover the duchy of Milan. The 
pope at once organized a league for the de- 
fence of Italy, which embraced himself, the 
Emperor Ciiarles, the King of England, the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, the Duke 
of Milan, and the cities of Florence, Genoa, 
Lucca, and Siena. The French army had 
begun its march into Italy, and Francis 
was about to follow, when he was detained 
at home by the discovery of the conspiracy 
of the great Constable of Botirbon, and was 
obliged to intrust the command of his army 
to William tie Bonnivet, Admiral of 
France, who was outgeneralied by the papal 
commander, and failed to accomplish any¬ 
th iiig. About the same time Pope AdriuJi 

VI. died, and w^as siTcccedcd hy Cardinal 
Giulio de^ Medin, who took the tide of 
Clement Vf L The new pope was anji:l<jus 
lor peace, for he w^as folly alive to the dan¬ 
ger to Italy of having the IClng of Spain 
master of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
and of the duchy of Milan also ; but he was 
unable to accomplish his dcsii'e. By the 
death of Prospcro Coloima the Marquis of 
Pescara succeeded to the command of the 
allied army. The spring of 1524 wituessid 
fresh disasters for the French. The Duke 
of Bourbon entered Italy as the lieutenant 
of the emperor, and the French coni man tier 
Bonnivet was forced to retreat. In a but- 
tie on the Sesia, near Romaguano, the 
Chevalier Bayard was killed. Bourbon 
and Pescara then invaded Fiance by the 
Cornice road, captured Aix and several 
other towns, and kid siege to Marseilles. 
They were soon compelled to raise the siege 
and retreat into Italy, and Bourbon found 
that his countrymen had no wish to share 
in his treachery. 

Fj-ancis now entered Italy with a fine 
army of 30,000 men. The Venetians, 
though they had joined the league, made no 
effort to interfere with him, being perhaps 
jealous of the power of the emperor. 


Francis threw away the advantages he had 
gained by halting in his advance to lay 
siege to Pavia. The pope secretly negoti¬ 
ated a treaty of neiitralitjr with the French 
king and abandoned his allies, aud the 
King of England was so lukewarm in his 
zeal for the cause that he failed to furnish 
the aid and supplies he had promised. 
Frauds w^as so much elated by this good 
fortune that he foolishly weakened his army 
by sending a portion of it, under the Duke 
of Albany, to conquer the Neapolitan king¬ 
dom. This proved his ruin, for the imperial 
army, reinforced by new levies under the 
Constable of Bourbon and a Gei*man leader 
named George Frundesberg, attacked him 
on the 24th of February, 1525, before 
Pavia, and utterly defeated him. Francis 
and his brother-in-law, Henry d'jVlbfet, 
King of Navarre, were made prisoners, 
and 8,000 men and some of the greatest 
nobles of France were slain. Francis was 
imprisoned in the Castle of Pizzigluttone, 
near Milan, and was afterwards removed to 
iladrid, where be was confined in the Al¬ 
cazar, 

The victory of Pa%4a made Charles ab¬ 
solute master of northern Italy, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the pope and the 
Veuetians, who had expected liis defeat, 
lie was too pow'erlul lo be a safe neighbor, 
and tJie Venetians endeavored to induce the 
pope to aid tin m in iorming a Icagfie with 
the Regent of Fraiu'C, the Duke of Ferrara, 
and the Swiss fur the purpose of checking 
the emperor and securing the release of 
King Francis, but the pope w^as afraid to 
ofieiid the emperor, and signed a treaty 
w iili the commauders of the imperial army. 
Id order to support the large force which 
the emperor nuiiutained in the peninsula, 
the various Italian states wwe burdened 
with heavy taxes. The people of the 
duchy of Jfliku w^ere almost ruined by this 
imposition, and were annoyed and driven 
to desperation by the brutality of the troops 
who were quartered upon them. The duke, 
seeing the sufferings of his people, and feel¬ 
ing that he Idniself was but a mere puppet 
in tlje hands of the Spaniards, resolved to 
make an effort to throw off their yoke. He 
was urged to this step by the advice of bis 
(chancellor, Girolamo Morone, and was se¬ 
cretly eneouniged by the pope and the 
Venetians. He succeeded in drawing the 
Spanish commander, the Marquis ot Pes¬ 
cara, into the plot, by offering, in the name 
of the parties to the plot, to guarantee him 
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the crown of Naples if he would assist in 
driving the Spaniards and Germans out of 
Italy* The naarquig at fii^t gave his ad¬ 
hesion to the schemcj but in a short time 
betrayed his confederates to the emperor, 
arrested the chaueellor, and besieged the 
Duke of Milan in his castle* By command 
of the emperor he seized on all the fortified 

E ’ of the duchy except Cremona and 
, which still held out for Duke Fran¬ 
cesco, Towards the close of 1525 the Mar¬ 
quis of Pescara died, and the command of 
the imperial army in Italy passed to the 
Duke of Bourbon, who was given the duchy 
of Milan by the emperor. 

Francis L regained his liberty early in 
1526 by signing the humiliating treaty of 
Madrid, renouncing, among other things, 
his claims to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and 
Asti, Immediately upon his return to 
France he repudiated the terms of the 
treaty on the plea that he had been com¬ 
pelled to sign it while a prisoner. The’ 
sufferings of the Italians were very great, 
and all now turned to the King of Prance 
as their only hope. The Duke of Bourbon 
promised to remove the troops from Milan 
upon the payment of 300,000 crowns, but 
when this sum was raised he found himself 
powerless to fulfil hia promise, as the troops 
refused to obey him. They had not been 
paid for a long time, and they supplied 
their needs by plundering the iinhappy 
Milanese* The business of the city ceased; 
no man dared to open his shop lest he 
should be instantly robbed of all his goods 
by the troops. In this state of affairs the 
pope, the Venetians, aud the Duke of Milan 
formed a league with the I^ing of France, 
which, as the pope was at the head of it, 
was called the Soly Lmgue, Its objects 
were declared to be to compel Charles to 
relense the sous of Francis, who were de¬ 
tained in Spain as hostages, and to restore 
Francesco to the duchy of Milan. In case 
diaries refused these demands he was to be 
attacked first in Milan and then in Naples. 

In the meantime the peo])le of Milan 
were made to suffer all the more because 
their duke was a member of this league. 
An effort of the Venetian army to exj^el 
the Spaniards from Milan was defeated by 
the Constable of Bourbon, Ciu-dinal Co- 
lonna, a personal enemy of the pope, now 
collected an army and marched suddenly 
to Rome. His troops plundered the Vati¬ 
can and the church of St. Peter, and the 
pope, who liad taken refuge in the Oa;?tle 


of St, Angelo, was compelled to surrender 
and make terms with the ambassador of 
the emperor. About the same time the 
imperial army in Italy was strongly rein¬ 
forced, Among the new troops was a 
splendid army of German infaatryj com-, 
manded by George Frundesberg. Frundes- 
berg had raised these troops himself, and 
they had followed him in the hope of plun¬ 
der, which his great military fame seemed 
to promise them. They were quartered at 
Mantua. BourboiPs array at Milan was 
almost in an open mutiny because of the 
failure of their pay, and Frundesberg's men 
soon became equally discoatented. Bour¬ 
bon was soon joined by the Viceroy of Na¬ 
ples with his forces, and by Frundesberg and 
his troops. It being impossible to extort 
anything more from the Milanese, the con¬ 
stable led the army into central Italy in 
the hope of finding some means of content¬ 
ing them. 

The pope, who had broken the truce 
forced upon bim by Cardinal Colonna, sent 
a force to ravage the country estates of the 
Colonnas, and caused their palaces at Rome 
to be destroyed. He also made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt against the Neapolitan 
kingdom. The news of the march of the 
imperial army under Bourbon southward 
filled him with alarm for the safety of both 
Florence and Rome. He made a hasty 
peace with the Spanish viceroy and dis¬ 
banded nearly all his troops. The viceroy 
promised that the imperial troops should 
not approach either Florence or Rome, but 
neither he nor their commanders could stay 
the march of the army, which was excited 
and urged on by the thought of the rich 
booty which the capture of the Eternal 
City would afford them; and it is most 
probable that Bourbon himself had no wish 
to spare the city. Passing by Florence, the 
army at length arrived before Rome, The 
pope endeavored to stay the advance of this 
terrible force, but without success. Frunde^ 
berg, in attempting to quell a mutiny of his 
men, was seized with a fit which afterwards 
cost him his life, and Bourbon was left in 
sole charge of the army. On the 6th of 
May, 1527, Rome was carried by storm, 
and for two weeks the city was given up to 
plunder, massacre, and the most horrid 
deeds of violence. “ The splendor of Rome, 
which had outlasted so many heathen and 
barbarian invasions, perished at last from 
tlie cruelty and brutality of a Christian 
army/^ The Duke of Bourbon having 
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been kiJled in the assault upon the city, the 
Prince of Orange was chosen by the troops 
to command them. The pope, who had 
fled to the Castle of St. Angelo, surrendered 
on the 5th of June because of the failure 
of the supplies of the castle* He was kept 
a prisoner until September 9th, when he es- 
caj^d to Orvieto, 

The Florentines, taking advantage of the 
absence of the imperial army from Tus¬ 
can drove out the Medici, and, placing 
themselves under the protection of France, 
restored their republican form of govern¬ 
ment, Genoa also threw off the Spanish 
yoke, and, under the lead of Andrea Doria, 
declared for the French. The Holy League 
was revived, and a French army entered 
Italy. Pavia was taken by storm and 
sacked in revenge for the defeat of Francis 
before its walk* Lautrec, the French com¬ 
mander, advanced to Naples, and the 
Prince of Orange evacuated Rome and 
threw the remnant of his army which had 
survived its excesses into that city. Lau¬ 
trec invested Naples by land, while the 
combined fleets of France and Genoa 
blockaded it from the sea* The city must 
have fallen had not Francis seriously of¬ 
fended the Dorias by hb unjust treatment 
of them* Andrea Doria withdrew the 
Genoese fleet, and Genoa abandoned the 
French alliance and went over to the em¬ 
peror, Lautrec died of a sickness which 
swept away the greater part of bis aj'my, and 
the remainder were compelled by the Geno¬ 
ese to raise the siege. Tlie French invasion 
resulted in a complete failure; the Prince 
of Orange made viceroy for the em¬ 
peror, and the power of Charles was 
riveted upon Italy more firmly than ever. 
The pope, who was resolved to become 
master of Florence once more, now begun 
to negotiate with the emperor for that pur¬ 
pose* In June, 1529, an alliance was formed 
between these two potentates. Cliarles, 
who wns only emperor-elect, thougii spoken 
of always as emperor, was promised the im¬ 
perial crown and the investiture of the 
kingdom of Naples, and he agreed to com¬ 
pel the Venetians and the Duke of Ferrara 
to restore to the pope some of the territory 
they had taken from him, and to aid him 
in his designs upou Florence, In August 
of the same year the war between Charles 
and Francis was brought to an end by the 
Treaty of Cambray, in which Francis, with 
cbaracteristic selfishness, sacrificed Ins 
[talian allies in order to obtain peace* 


Thus abandoned, they were obliged to make 
the best arrangement they could with 
Charles* The Duke of Milan, who w^as 
childless, was allowed to retain his duchy 
on payment of a large sum, and at his death 
the ermeror claimed the dnehy as a lapsed 
fief* The Venetians were obliged to surren¬ 
der Ravenna and Cervia to the pope, and 
their conquests in Apulia to the emperor. 
The others were allowed to purchase peace 
on terms more or less favorable. All the 
Italian states wej^e obliged to admit the 
authority of the emperor* Florence alone 
w^as exempted from the general peace; 
nothing but the unconditional submission 
of the republic to the pope would satisfy 
either Clement or Charles. 

In 1530 Charles was crowned King of 
Italy and Emperor by Pope Clement. He 
received both crowns at once, and the coro¬ 
nation took place at Bologna, instead of at 
Milan and Rome. This informality, how¬ 
ever, amounted to nothing, Charles V* 
was supreme monarch of the mightiest 
realm that had been ruled by any sov¬ 
ereign since the d^s of Gharlem^agoe. He 
was absolute in Italy, and in the truest 
sense king of that country* His coronation 
did not unite Italy with the empire, how¬ 
ever, but with the Spanish crown, to which 
it passed at his abdication* His coronation 
dosed the long war between France and 
Spain for the possession of Italy. The re¬ 
sults of this struggle were tliree-fold ; the 
enslavement of Italy; the humiliation of 
France; and the exaltation of Spain. 
Charles V* was the last emperor crowned in 
Italy. 

The presence of Charles in Italy was 
made the occasion of compelling Florence 
to submit to the pope. The Florentines 
having refused to receive back the Medici, 
the Prince of Orange was ordered by the 
emperor to attack the city* Florence was 
fortified by Jlichael Angelo, and was de¬ 
fended with great obstinacy and gallantry 
by the garrison and by an army without 
the walls, but its abl^t general being slain 
in battle and another proving a traitor, the 
city was compelled to surrender in August, 
1530* It was obliged to pay a heavy ran¬ 
som and receive an imperial garrison. The 
hereditary rule of the Medici was re-estab¬ 
lished, and this family contiimed in power 
death of the last Medici in 1737* 
In 1570 Cosmo de’ Medici was made Grand 
Duke of Tuscany by Pope Pius V* From 
this time Florence ceased to have an in- 
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dependent political life; she was no longer 
a city-state, but only the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of the grand duchy.” 

In 1534 Cienient VII, died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Alexander Farnese, who took the 
title of Paul IXL Pope Paul was a bitter 
enemy of the Medici, and exerted himself 
to depress them and advance his own 
family. Pie encouraged the Florentines to 


30,000 men. Id Italy the effort against 
the emperor was iiusuccessfiil; the Floren¬ 
tines were severely punished, and were 
obliged to submit to tbe Medici. After 
this they made no other effort to rid them- 
selv^ Of their masters. Pope Paul pursued 
a varying policy, courting the French 
sometimes, and sometimes leaning towards 
the emperor, who was the only person witlt 



reOei against their lord, and the time 
seemed favorable for the movement, as a 
new war had broken out between Francis 
and Charles, The latter claimed the duchy 
of Savoy, the reigning duke nf which was 
his uncle, and in 1536 overran the duchy 
with his troops. Charles by invading 
France threw his rival on the defensive, 
but he was unable to accomplish anything, 
and was forced to retreat with a loss of 


the power to advance his family in Italy* 
As Charles, however, wiis not willing to do 
aiiythiiig more for the Fames!, the pope 
was on the whole unfriendly to him, and so 
incurred his anger* He came to an open 
rupture with Cfiarles about the duchy of 
Parma, which the emperor wanted for his 
son-in-law, Ottaviano, ivho was also the 
pope^s grandson. In the midst of this 
quarrel tlie pope died, in 1549. His sue- 
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eessor was Cardinal del Monte, who became 
Julius IIL The new pope gave Parma to 
Ottaviano. Alexander, the son of Ottavi- 
ano and Margaret, the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles, became the most famous 
of all the generals of Philip II,, of Spain. 
He is known as the Prlaee of Parma. 

In the meantime Francis I. had followed 
up the withdrawal of Charles from France, 
by renewing his claims to Savoy and also 
to Milan, but the war was prevented by a 
truce in July, 1537, which was finally 
settled into a definite peace in 1539. Francis 
was left in possession of Savoy, Eresse, and 
half of Piedmont; the emperor kept the 
rest of Piedmont and Milan, The Duke of 
Savoy, thus unjustly stripped of his terri¬ 
tories, was confined to the county of Nice. 
Geueva, which had been nominally subject 
to Savoy, now became an independent re¬ 
public. 

In March, 1547, Francis I, died. He 
was succeeded by Henry IL, who, iit 1550, 
became involved in a war with Charles. 
The chief events of this war occurred be¬ 
yond the Alps, but it spread to Italy and 
caused considerable suffering to that coun¬ 
try. In 1552 Siena revolted against the 
Spaniards, and was attacked by the Floren¬ 
tines under Duke Cosmo de' Medici. It 
was captured after a severe siege of fifteen 
months, and received an imperialist garri¬ 
son, but two years later was definitely 
united to Florence. Many of the Sienese 
abandoned their homes rather than submit 
to Florence. On the whole the war in Italy 
resulted in favor of the Spaniards, The 
French overran Savoy, but could not obtain 
a footing in Milan, 

In 1555 Charles V. abdicated the throne 
and retired to a monastery. He was suc¬ 
ceeded on the throne of Spain by his son 
Philip II.,amI in the empire by his brother 
FerdinamL Italy went wdth the Spanish 
crown. It had already been ruled for some 
years by Philip. In llie same year Pope 
Paul llL died, nod his successor, Gian 
Pietro Caraffa, became Pope Paul IV_ The 
latter pope hated the Spauiards cordially, 
and was anxious to see tlie French back in 
Naples. In alliance with Henry II., the 
Duke of Ferrara, ajid the Florentine exiles, 
he brought on a war against Philip IF, in 
the Neapolitan kingdom, and a Frencli 
army under the Duke of Guise was sent to 
his assistance. The Spaniards were success¬ 
ful, however; the French were driven away, 
and the pope was obliged to submit to Pldlip, 


who, however, was too good a son of the 
church to deprive him of his territory, and 
restored him all that had beeu taken from 
him. The war was decided by the defeat 
of the French, and Henry was obliged to- 
sign the treaty of Cateau Camhresi.= 5 , by 
vduch he relinquished Savoy and Piedmont,, 
with the exception of Turin and fotir other 
towns, and withdrew his troops from Mont- 
ferrat, Tuscany, and Corsica. 

The principles of the Eeformation,%vhicb 
had changed the character of northern 
Europe and influeuced France to no slight 
degree, took no root in Italy. Here and 
there, throughout the peninsula, and even 
at Home itself, were to be found persons^ 
who held the views of the reformers, and 
particularly the great doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith; but they formed no part}v 
and had no influeuce upon the course of 
affaii's. Yet some of those who held the 
reformed opinions without leaving the 
church, such as the Cardinal Contariiii and 
Bernardo Ochino, one of the generals of the 
Order of the Capuchins, were so proniineiit 
as to make it necessary to do somethmg to 
check the spread of these doctrines in the 
church. It was agreed to hold a general 
council, and this plan was warmly ftivored 
by the Emperor Charles V., who hoped it 
would heal the troubles udiich tlie religious 
differences had caused in the empire. The 
comicil met at Trent in 1545, and with some 
breaks continued its sessions for twenty 
years. It reformed some abuses ; but de¬ 
fined so explicitly and rigidly the doctrines 
of the Eoman Church that those who did 
not hold the articles put forth by this coun¬ 
cil were excluded from the church. Thus 
the council, so far from healing the division 
of Christendom, only made it wider and 
deeper. 

About the same time several societies 
were established for the reformation of the 
evils from which the church had Buffered, 
Ignatius Loyola, a young Spanish soldier, 
who had borne arms against the French,, 
was wounded at the siege of Pampehma, 
and as he lay helpless his thoughts were 
turned towards religious matters, and he 
resolved to devote the remaiiKler of his life 
to the service of the church. He took 
priest*s ordei's at Yenice, and in 1540, with 
the i>ermission of Pope Paul III., established 
the Society of JeMm. The order grew with 
great rapidity. Its greatest successes were 
won in Spain and Italy. Its distinguishing 
features were absolute devotion to the pope 
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And unhesitating obedience to its superiors. 

Through all varieties of fortune, in exile 
and imprisonmentj and even in dissolution, 
their^ oath of uniuquiring, unhesitating 
obedience to the papal command lias never 
been broken. , , No degradation is too 
servile, no place too far, no action too re¬ 
volting, for these unreasoning ijistruments 
of power. Wilfully surrendering the right 
of judgment and the feelings of conscience 
into the hands of their superior, there is no 
method liy law or argument of regulating 
their conduct. The one principle of sub¬ 


command of his chiefs is venerated as a 
saint. Against practices and feelings like 
these you can neither reason no]- be on your 
guard. ^ In all kingdoms, accordingly, at 
some time or other, the existence of the 
order has been found inconsistent with the 
safety of the state, and it has been dissolved 
by the civil pow'er* The moment, however,, 
the church regains its hold, the Jesuits are 
sure to be restored/' 

The Jesuits set themselves to work at 
once to undo the work of the Keformatioa, 
and in Italy they effectually checked it^ 
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mission has swallowed up all the rest, and 
fulfilment of that duty ennobles the inlcjui- 
tous deeds by which it is shown. Other 
societies put a clause, either by words or 
implicatioQ, hi their promise of obedience, 
iimitijig it to things which are just and 
proper. This limit is ostentatiously abro¬ 
gated by t he fo I louvers of Loyola. The 
juerit of obeying an order to slay an enemy 
of the church more than compensates for 
tlie guilt of tile murder. la other orders a 
homicide is looked upon with horror; in 
this, a Jesuit who kills a heretical king by 


Italy remained Romanist, except in a littlO' 
corner of the duchy of Savoy, where the 
Vaudois, the descendants of a primitive and 
[Hire church, maintained the principles of 
the gospel of Christ. Against this little 
band the Jesuits directed their energies. 
The Vaudois were imprisoned, tortured, put 
to death with the most horrible cruelties; 
armies were sent against them, their terri¬ 
tory was ravaged with fire and sword, and 
it often seemed that their destruction was 
sure; but they survived these trials and 
maintained their long struggle with Rome 
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lentil the middle of the nmeteeiith century, 
when they were admitted to an equality 
with the other subjects of the Sardinian 
king. Elsewhere the Jesuits were abund¬ 
antly successful. They reformed the church 
-of many of its abuses, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in imposing theh will upon the popes 
themselves, who thenceforth became very 
different from their predecessors. The in¬ 
difference, voluptuousness, and open im¬ 
morality of the pontificial character, dis- 
appeared, and the popes applied themselves 
zealously to the interests of the church, and 
were often men of austere piety. “ In ac¬ 
cordance with the advice of Ignatius Loyola, 
Paul III, set up in Rome a system of reli¬ 
gious courts, spies, police, judges, and exe¬ 
cutioners, called the Inquisition, eoniewhat 
after the model of the institution which had 
been regulated by St Dominie, Persecu¬ 
tion and terror began to spread throughout 
Italy. In each different state the ecclesias- 
^ties held a court, and called upon the civil 
power to help them, and in almost every 
<3ase the commands of the chief court at 
Rome were readily obeyed- Some of those 
who were suspected of heresy took shelter 
in England or Germany, or in the Protest¬ 
ant cities and lauds of the Swiss; others 
suffered the loss of their goods, torture, and 
death. In Rome, and in most other places, 
heretics were burned ; in Venice they were 
drowned. Thus throughout Italy the new 
opinions were stamped out.” 

During the wars between France and 
Spain, Italy suffered much at the hands of 
the Turks, who were the allies of Francis I. 
The reigning sultan at this time was Soly- 
man L, under whom the power of the Turks 
reached its highest point. He possessed a 

P owerful navy, commanded by Khaireddin 
asha, whom the Europeans called Baj'ba- 
rossa. This commander captured Algiers 
from the Spaniards and made it the head¬ 
quarters of his fleet, which swept the Medi¬ 
terranean at pleasure. He defeated the 
'Genoese fleet under Andrea Doria, and the 
imperial and Venetian fleets offPrevesa, and 
Tavaged the coasts of Italy, sacking Friuli, 
Reggio, and the Venetian possessions in the 
Adriatic. In alliance with the French he 
took and burned the city of Nice, In 1570, 
though at peace with Venice, Selim, vfho 
had succeeded his father Solyman, attacked 
Cypnis, which belonged to the Venetians. 
The island was bravely defended, but it was 
'Conquered with great cruelty by the end of 
1571. Pius V., who was now pope, organ¬ 


ized a league of the Mediterranean powers 
against the Turks, and a fleet was provided 
by Spain, Savoy, the Knights of St. John, 
Venice, and the pope. The command was 
given to Don John, of Austria, a natural 
son of Charles V. On the 5th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1571, he inflicted a severe defeat upon 
the Turkish fleet off the Gulf of Lepanto. 
The Turkish fleet was almost destroyed, and 
Venice was delivered from the danger of 
conquest with which it threatened. 

Still the Turks were enabled to retain Cy¬ 
prus, as the allies did not follow up their 
success. In 1573 the Venetians made peace 
with the suUao, relinquishing their claims 
to the island, and paying him a large 
tribute. 

The peace of Gateau Cambresis restored 
to Emmanuel Filibert, Duke of Savoy, a 
large portion of his territories, but the 
French king retained Saluzzo, Turin and 
four other fortresses. Philip 11. by this 
treaty was given Asti and Vercelli, but he 
at once restored them to the duke, who was 
his cousin. At the same time a marriage 
was arranged between the Duke of Savoy 
and Margaret, the sister of Henry II,, of 
France. It was celebrated after consider¬ 
able delay, and in 1574 the French and 
Spaniards relinquished to the duke all the 
territory they had retained by the treaty, 
and the duke became once more master of 
all bis hereditary dominions. He removed 
his capital from Chamb^ry to Turin, and 
Itaiiau became the language of the court 
and the governraent. Thus Piedmont, and 
not Savoy, became the chief state in his 
dominions, and from this reign tlie Dukes 
of Savoy became in all things Italian 
princes. Savoy was indeed the only indepen¬ 
dent state left in Italy, for the rest were 
either subject to or under the influence of 
Spain. On the death of Emmanuel Fili¬ 
bert, his son Charles Emmanuel succeeded 
to the duchy. He was ambitious of extend¬ 
ing his territories, and in order to secure 
the support of Spain married the sister of 
Philip IL In 1588, taking advantage of 
tlie religious wars in France, he invaded 
Saluzzo, and easily conquered it. He also 
joined the Catholic League against Henry 
III. of France, and invaded Provence and 
at the same time laid siege to Geneva, Upon 
the assassination of Henry he even cherished 
the hope of succeeding to the French crown 
In right of his mother, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of Frauds I. The battle of Ivry, how¬ 
ever, established the power of Henry IV., 
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and the Duke of Savoy was driven out of 
Provence, A long war followed, whicli was 
ended in 1601 by the treaty of Lyons. The 
Duke of Savoy was allowed to keep Salu^zo, 
but was obliged to surrender Bresse, Bogey, 
and the Pays de Gex, This was a great 
lo^ to Savoy, but it aided greatly in mak¬ 
ing her a strictly Italian power. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF LEFANTO TO THE 
PALL OF NAPOLEON 1. 

Increase of the Temporal Power of the Pope—He 
Gains Ferrara am! Urbino—Policy of tJie Papal 
Government—Venice and Pope Paul V.—DecJine 
of the Power of Venice—Loses Her Eastern Pos¬ 
sessions—Decline of the Spanish Power in Italy 
—Rebellion of Masaniello at Naples—The Out¬ 
break Crushed—The Outbreak in Sicily—Italy 
During the Eighteenth Century—The War of the 
Spanish Succession—The Peace of Utrecht—Rise 
of the Austrian Influence in Italy—The Duke of 
Savoy Becomes King of Sicily—The Succession 
to Parma—The King of Sicily Becomes King of 
Sardinia—The War of the Polish Succession^— 
Ee-CiStablishiuerit of the Spanish Influence in 
Southerii Ithly—^War of the Austrian Succession 
—The Peace of Aix la Chapcllc Leaves the Bour¬ 
bons Supreme in Italy—Loss of Power by the 
Pones—The French Revolution—The French Re* 
puDlican Invasion of Italy—Bonapai-te's Victories 
—Treaty of Camjjo Formio—The Italian Repub¬ 
lics—Napoleon King of Italy. 

history of Italy during the sev- 
fo/f eiiteenth century is so closely allied 
•^ ili with that of other countrieSj that 
^ we shall be obliged to relate the 
greater part of it in connection 
with our accounts of those coun¬ 
tries, and shall confine our attention here 
to those portions relating exclusively or 
chiefly to the purely Italian history of this 
period. 

The pope had now become a leading 
Italian prince, and couoerned himself more 
about his temporal than his spiritual posses¬ 
sions. Clement VIII. proved himself one 
of the most gi'asping and ambitious of pan- 
tifls. In 1597 Alfonso d'Este, Duke of Fer¬ 
rara, died without children, and left his 
doraiiiions, consisting of Ferrara, Modena, 
and Reggio, to his kinsman Cjesare. The 
pope at once claimed Ferrara as a fief of 
the Holy See, and Henry IV- of France, 
who was anxious to win the favor of the 
pope, as a means of strengthening himself 
with his Roman Catholic subjects, sent word 
to his holiness that in case of resistance, he 
would help him to enforce his claim. Philip 
IL was old and feeble, and though he espoused 


the cause of Duke Csesare, he took no active 
steps to siipi^rt him, and llie pope sent his 
troo|)is into Ferrara and occupied the city. 
The new duke submitted to what he could 
not prevent, and retired to Modena, which 
he held as a fief of the empire. The family 
of Este continued to reign in Modena until 
1794. 

In the reign of Pope Urban VIH., the 
duchy of Urbino passed in to the hands of 
the Holy See as a lapsed fiet^ upon the fail¬ 
ure of the line of Giovanni della Rovere. 
**The territory of Urbino,” says Ranke, 
**was at once subjected to the system of 
government prevailing iu other districts 
belonging to the church, and very soon 
there might be heard throughout the duchy 
tiiose complaints that the government of 
priests invariably called forth.” 

Had the pope been a less selfish ruler, he 
might have made the beautiful domain over 
which he was lord one of the happiest re¬ 
gions upon earth. When the states of the 
church came into the possession of the pon¬ 
tiff, they were rich and prosperous. From 
the fimt the pontiff made himself their ab¬ 
solute master, and step by step deprived 
their people of every liberty or riglit they 
had ever possessed. Taxes were levied on 
everything from which a revenue could be 
derived; even ahnu, salt, flour and meat 
were taxed ; the poor were crushed beneath 
the heavy burdens laid upon them, enter¬ 
prise W'as destroyed, aud industry discour¬ 
aged. The popes regarded their temporal 
possessions merely as a source of gain, and 
cared nothing for the inhabitants, whom 
they oppressed and robbed of their earn¬ 
ings* There was no such thing as pei^soiial 
or political liberty in this part of Italy* 
The power of the papal government ex¬ 
tended to every department of life, and any 
deviation from the exact line of conduct or 
of thought prescribed by the court of Rome 
was severely punished. Education was 
discouraged, and idleness, poverty and vice 
increased ^nih fearful rapidity. 

The pope endeavored to extend his au¬ 
thority over the Venetians, but met with a 
determined opposition from them. In their 
religion they were members of the Roman 
communion, and their chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary was a patriarch, who was inferior 
in rank to the pope aloue. He was mam- 
tained by the Venetians with great splen¬ 
dor, but they resolutely refused fco allow 
him to interfere with their political affairs, 
and fixed his residence first at Aquileia, 
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and subsequently at ^ Grade. After the 
Jesuits became a power in the churchy an 
effort was begun to establish more firmly 
the spiritual authority of Rome in Catholic 
Europe, and as a means of doing this the 
church began a systematic warfare upon 
education and freedom of thought. Yenice 
had from the first regarded with disfavor 
the effort to render her subject to Rome, 
and the warfare upon knowledge w^hich the 
Jesuits fomented was a direct blow at one 
of her most important industries. Since 
the early part of the sixteenth century 
Venice had been noted for her printing 
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presses. The volumes which were issued 
from the press of Aldo Mamizio com¬ 
manded the admiration of the world, and 
are still dear to the antiquary. As the 
restrictions hy which the church sought to 
destroy the piiblicatinii of books multi¬ 
plied, the Venetian printers began to suffer 
serious loss, and %vere at lengtli obliged to 
leave that city and the territory of the re¬ 
public altogether. Thus the Venetians 
were embittered against Rome, which had 
deprived them of an industry which w^as 
not only an object of pride to them, but [ 
also a source of great profit. i 


In 1605 Cardinal Borghese became pope, 
with the title of Paul V. He was arrogant 
and grasping, and soon came in conflict 
with the Venetians in a dispute concerning 
the boundaries of their respective dominions. 
The Venetians were in no mood to submit 
to his arrogant pretensions, and the pope 
finding it impossible to get the advantage 
of them in this controversy, began to inter¬ 
fere in their religious affairs by way of re¬ 
venge. Until now the state bad always 
managed the payment of tithes, and had 
claimed to be the highest authority for the 
settlement of disputes concerning ecclesias¬ 
tical pei'sons or things. 
The pope now asserted 
his right to manage 
both of these inattei’s, 
and his claim was 
strenuously opposed by 
the senate. The leader 
of this opposition was 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, an 
eminent theologian and 
lawyer of Venice. 
The pope' laid the re¬ 
public under an inter¬ 
dict; but the senate 
ordered tliat auy priest 
who should seek to put 
this measure in force 
sliould be hanged. The 
Jesuits offered to cekr- 
ordinary ser* 
Lt refused to 
the mass; 
the repub- 
nor the pope would 
accept the compromise, 
and the Jesuits were 
expelled from Venice. 
Tbe republic had sus¬ 
tained the cause of 
Henry IV. of Franee in 
his quarrel with the league, and hoped that 
he would now assist it in its hour of need, 
and aid was also expected from James I. of 
England. Neither of these eovereigns, 
however, w^ouM render the republic the 
least support; and the Venetians, left alone, 
were forced to make terms with the pope. 
They consented ^to admit his claim to the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs, but 
firmly refused to allow the Jesuits to return 
to the Venetian territory. 

For miiny years Venice took no part in 
the general politics of Italy or of Europe. 
In the earlier years of the fieventeentli cen- 
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turj her energies ^were devoted to the task 
of freeing the Adriatic from the daugerous 
pirates who infested it^aud who were called 
TJscoccli% or“ runaways.^^ Ini645theTnrka 
attacked the island of Crete or Caiidiaj 
which still remained in the possession of the 
VenetianSj and a defensive war of twenty- 
four years ensued, resulting in the conquest 
of the island by the Turks in 1669. Tlie 
successes of John Sobieski against the Turks 
aroused Venice in 1684 to make a last effort 
to recover her power in the East. She 
made an alliance with the Emperor Leopold 
and the King of Poland, and sent a strong 
force to the East under Franceso Morosini, 
who conquered the whole of Peloponnesus, 
and was subsequently elected doge. The 
Peloponnesus was confirmed to Venice by 
the Peace of Carlowit 2 , in 1699* In 1715, 
however, after the death of Morosini. the 
Turks renewed the war and won bac*k 
Peloponnesus and all the possessions of 
Venice in the East except the Ionian 
Islands and a few points along the coast 
In 1718 the Peace of Passarovitz closed the 
struggle which had existed between Venice 
and the Mohammedans for five hundred 
years, and the power of the republic in the 
East came to an end. 

From this time Venice steadily declined. 
The republic took no share in the great 
wars of the eighteenth century; it was a 
period of decline and social disorder in the 
republic. The success of the Ottoman 
Turks cut the Venetians off from the trade 
of tlje Levant, and hindered their trade 
through Egypt and the Red Sea; and the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the maritime greatness of 
England and Spain, checked the import of 
the overland wealth of the East. The strict 
oligarchy of Venice, which had supplied 
her with leaders and made her famous in 
old timesj faded to meet the needs of mod¬ 
ern days. Her public debt rapidly in¬ 
creased, luxury was unchecked, and pleas¬ 
ure was made the chief business of life. 
The privileged class of nobles lost all no¬ 
bility save that of birth* Its members be¬ 
came sunk in helpless indolence and vice; 
'some managed public gaming-tables, and 
some begged in the streets for alms, when 
their own vices, or those of their fathers, had 
left them penniless. Nobles and people alike 
were at the mercy of the Council of Ten, 
which was valued and preserved as a check 
on the numerous rulers of the state* The 
secrecy of this council enabled it to crush 


conspiracies, when tliose who were engaged 
in them thought that all was secure. In 
this way it defeated an obscure conspiracy 
which was made by the Viceroy of Naples, 
the Governor of Milan, and the Spanish 
ambassador at Venice, in 1618, which seems 
to have had for its object the sack of Venice, 
the overthrow of the power of Spain, and 
the accession of the viceroy to the throne 
of Naples. The plot was revealed to the 
council, and all on whom the slightest sus¬ 
picion rested and who were in the city, save 
the ambassador, were quietly put to death 
without public trial." 

The decline of Spain, which went on 
steadily throughout the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, encouraged her Italian dependencies 
to endeavor to throw off her authority. 
Ferdinand and diaries V- had promised 
the people of Naples that no taxes should 
he levied upon them without the consent of 
their own parliament It was the habit of 
the Kings of Spain to disregard these prom¬ 
ises, however, for they looked upon their 
Italian possessions simply as an inexhaust¬ 
ible source of revenue. The viceroy neg¬ 
lected to summon the parliament, and levied 
taxes at his own pleasure. All the simplest 
necessaries of life were heavily taxed, and 
in 1647 an impost \vn3 levied upon fruit, 
which was the only article of food that had 
escaped this burden. The poor had already 
suffered severely from the heavy taxes, and 
they now rose in insurrection under the 
ieadershipof MasaoiellOja young fisherman 
of Amalfi. They got possession of the city 
of Naples, burned the custom-house, and 
forced the viceroy to take refuge in the 
Castle of St* Elmo. About the same time 
the people of Palermo took up arms against 
the Viceroy of Sicily. The Viceroy of 
Naples succeeded in winning over a large 
part of the insurgents by promises which he 
never meant to keep, and deprived them of 
their leader by procuring the assassination 
of Masaniello, Thus the outbreak was 
quieted for awhile; but it burst forth again 
in August of the same year. The people 
compelled Don John of Austria, the natural 
son of Philip IV. of Spain, to draw off his 
troops after several days of street-figiiting, 
but they seemed utterly helpless novv that 
they "were deprived of Masauiello, in whom 
they had reposed Implicit faith* They 
chose Geuuaro Annesi as their leader, and 
by his advice invited the Duke of Guise to 
place himself at their head and help them 
to found a republic. The duke came 
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promptly, as he hoped to regain the pos¬ 
sessions of the House of Anjou, from 
which he was descended; hut the Neapol¬ 
itans quickly saw through his design, and 
as they had not thrown off one master to set 
up another, they became discontented* The 
duke gave mortal offence to Gennaro, who, 
in revenge, betrayed the city to the Span¬ 
iards, and so put an end to the movement. 
The Spaniards put many of the popular 
party to death, the traitor Gennaro among 
the number, and crushed the spirit of the 
people by a series of barbarous cruelties. 

The insurrection in Sicily was put down 
more readily. The viceroy disarmed the 
people by a liberal proclamation of pardon, 
and having tlius disarmed their suspicions, 
shot down large numbers in the street* 
ilessina undertook another rebellion in 
1674, and was at first supported by Louis 
XIV. of France* Louie abandoned her to 
her fate in the treaty of Nimwegeu, in 
1678, and upon her refusal to submit to 
Spain turned his arms against her and* 
assisted in crushing her. At the same 
time he was very anxious to annoy the 
Spaniards in Italy, and to that end made 
an alliance with the Duke of Savoy. He 
commanded Genoa to join this alliance, and 
upon her refusal sent his fleet against her, 
and compelled obedience by a cruel bom- 
ban! men t* 

During nearly the whole of the eighteenth 
century Italy was the battie-ground of Eu¬ 
rope. Many of the most prominent ques¬ 
tions of the period were fought out on her 
soil, and her territory was divided at pleas¬ 
ure by foreign sovereigns, who never 
troubled themselves to regard or consult the 
wishes of the Italian people as to these ar¬ 
rangements. 

The War of the Spanish Succession had 
a most important bearing upon the destinies 
of Italy, which >vas the scene of a part of 
it. By the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the 
Emperor Charles VI. received Milan, Na¬ 
ples, and Sardinia. The Duke of Mantua, 
having been the ally of France in this war, 
was deprived of his duchy* The Duke of 
Savoy, for his assistance to the house of 
Austria, was given the island of Sicily, with 
the title of king, and in the same year was 
crowned at Palermo. Thus Italy passed 
from under the power of Spain into the 
hands of Austria; a change for the better, 
bad as the rule of the Austrians was. Sa¬ 
voy also received Montferrat and Alessan¬ 
dria, and some towns in Lombardy, and I 
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was recognized by the treaty as an indepen¬ 
dent power, or, in other words, w^as relieved 
of all its former obligations to the empire. 

Philip V. of Spain was not satisfied with 
the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
was determined to regain a footing in Italy 
at the earliest opportunity* On the death 
of his wife, who was the daughter of the 
Duke of Savoy, he married Elizabeth Far- 
nese, the heiress of the Duke of Parma. 
This marriage made him the lawful heir to- 
that duchy and to Piacenza, and also gave 
him a claim to the succession to the grand 
duchy of Tuscany, the reigning duke of 
which was childless, as the Queen of Spain 
claimed to be descended from a daughter 
of Duke Cosmo II. This marriage greatly 
displeased the Emperor Charles VI., who 
was liimself a canciidate for the succession 
to the duchy of Tuscany. Philip was not sat¬ 
isfied with w'hat he had done, but, in viola¬ 
tion of the terms of the treaty of Utrecht, 
seized the island of Sardinia, which was 
held by the Austrians, and pre[>ared to 
send an army into Sicily. England, 
France, Holland, and the emperor made a 
league known as the Quadrupie Alliance, 
and an English fleet under Adniira! E)mg 
was despatched to the Mediterranean in ttie 
summer of 1718. Byng annihilated the 
Spanish fleet in a battle off Cape Passaro, 
and Spain was obliged to relirtqnish Sar¬ 
dinia. The King of Sicily was believed to 
have favored the course of Philip, and was 
obliged to surrender bis island kingdom to 
Austria, who gave him in exchange Ibr it the 
barren and rocky island of Sardinia. The 
emperor by this transfer became King of 
the Two Sicilies, as he was already King of 
Naples. The Duke of Savoy, of whom we 
shall hereafter speak as the King of Sar* 
dinia, was thus cut off from participation iu 
the disputes between Austria and Spain, 
and was able to give his whole attention to 
the development of his kingdom- One of 
the first acts of Victor Amadous was to 
deprive the Jesuits of their control of public 
education, as the power they enjoyed in 
consequence of this control had made them 
dangerous to the welfare of the state. This 
action was very popular, and did much to 
strengthen the national feeling in the new 
kingdom* In 1730 the king abdicated in 
favor of his SOD, Charles Emmanuel IIL, but 
immediately tried to recover the power he 
had surrendered* He was imprisoned in 
the Castie of Rivoli, where he died in 
1732. 
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The war of the Polish succession settled 
the question of the saceessiou to the 
duchies of Parma, Piaceuza^ aud Tuscany, 
Louis XV. of Franccj Philip V. of Spain, 
and Charles Emmanuel III. of Sardinia, 
united in alliance to drive the Austrians 
out of Italy, Don Carlos, the son of Philip 
V., was to receive the Two Sicilies and the 
duchies named above, and the duchy of 
Milan was to go to Sardinia, Charles 
Emmanuel soon overran all of Milan but 
Mantua, The war began in October, 1733, 
jud was closed by the treaty of Vienna in 
November, 1738, The interests of the King 
nf Sardinia were entirely sacrificed by his 
allies. Don Carlos was acknowledged King 
-of the Two Sicilies, aud abandoned his claim 
upon the duchies. The grand duchy of 
Tuscany was bestowed upon Francis of 
Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, 
the daughter and heiress of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and the duchy of Parma was 
given up to the emperor, who was allowe<I 
to retain Milan and Mantua, The King of 
Sardinia, cheated at every point, received 
Novara and Tortona, which were cut off 
from the duchy of Milan. 

The war of the Austrian succession over¬ 
turned all these arrangements, and made 
Italy the scene of a terrible and destructive 
conflict, TJie object of the war was to ex- 
-elude Maria Theresa from the succession to 
the dominions of her father, the Emperor 
Charles VI. Both parties sought the 
alliance of the King of Sardinia, whose 
action would control that of Lombardy. 
Heat first embraced the cause of the allies, 
but after the war began abandoned them 
-and supported Maria Theresa, whose rights 
were gallantly upheld by her Hungarian 
subjects. The king was anxious to add the 
republic of Genoa to his possessions, as he 
wanted a seaport; aud the Genoese, in 
alarm, gave the French and Spanish forces 
-a free passage through their territory into 
the dorainions of Sardinia, These forces 
defeated the Sardinian army in 1745, and 
-occupied the duchy of Milan, In the same 
year Francis of Lorraiue, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and the husband of Maria The¬ 
resa, was elected emperor, and the war was 
ended in Germany, Thus relieved at home, 
llie empress queen sent an army to the 
assistance of Sardinia. The combined 
armies of Austria and Sardinia defeated the 
French and Spaniards in the severe battle of 
Piacenza in 1746, aud the Austrians marched 
±0 Genoa, which surrendered at the first 


demand, and occupied the city. Their 
tyranny drove the Genoese inlo a revolt on 
the 5th of December. The Austrians were 
driven out of the city, and withdrew beyond 
the Apennines. The treaty of Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle, in 1748, ended the war. By this 
treaty Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
were erected into a separate state, aud given 
to Don Philip, the son of the King of Spain 
and the brother of the King of the Two 
Sicilies. The republic of Genoa, aud the 
duchy of Modena and its dependencies, 
were placed under the protection of France, 
to which powder Genoa ceded the island of 
Corsica. During the lifetime of the Em¬ 
peror Francis L his grand duchy of Tus¬ 
cany was almost a province of Austria, In 
1765 it was given by the emperor to his 
third son, Peter Leopold, and became inde¬ 
pendent once more, Leopold a^eigued with 
despotic power; but he was a wise ruler 
and a benefactor to his people. He re¬ 
formed the evils which had grown up around 
the administration of justice, brought the 
clergy under the control of the state, dimin¬ 
ished the number of monks, and abolished 
the inquisition in his dominions. He 
drained the unhealthy valley of the Chiana, 
and converted it into a fertile region, and 
was engaged in draining the Maremma, 
when in 1790 he succeeded to the empire. 
He appointed his second son Ferdinand his 
successor in Tuscany. 

From the treaty of Aix-la-Chapello to 
the period of the French invasion Italy was 
at peace, Charles Emmanuel employed 
this interval in urging on tlie prosperity of 
ilia kingdom. He ruled with despotic 
power, and kept the church and the Jesuits 
down with, a firm hand. He did this not 
because these powers were enemies of the 
freedom of Italy, but because they were 
rivals to him in his own dominions, V7hile 
he encouraged agriculture, and did a little 
for the cause of learning, his reign was 
destructive of the liberties of his people, wlio 
had little cause to regret him at his death, 
A. D, 1773, He was succeeded by his son, 
Victor Amadteus IIL, who formed a close 
alliance with France, and introduced into 
his kingdom the Bourbon plan of tyranny/ 

TJie treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle left tiie 
Bourbons supreme in Italy, and greatly 
weakened the power of the popes, wJio soon 
became involved in a series of disputes with 
the courts of France, Spain and Naples. 
They claimed the riglit to mil lily every act 
of the civil powders, and to arrange matters 
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ia Italy to suit their own interests- They 
were sustained in their most violent pre¬ 
tensions by the Jesuits, whose arrogance 
threatened to array all Europe against the 
papacy* In 1769 Pope Clement XIV- was 
raised to the papal throne, chiefly thi^ongh 
the influence of France and Spain. He 
w^ a man of liberal principles, and in 
1773 dissolved the troublesome order of the 
Jesuite, to the great joy of all Europe, 

The outbreak of the French Revolution 
did not immediately aflect Italy, though it 
seemed to threaten the despotisms of that 
country with ruin. In 1792 the French 
republic was established, and Savoy and 
Nice were seized and made parts of the 
French territory* lo 1795 France, under 
a new goveniraent, made peace with all the 
states of Europe that had been opposing 
her, save England, Austria, and Sardinia. 
In 1796 the French army, under Napoleon 
Bonaparte, crossed the Alps and invaded 
Italy. Bonaparte compelled the !l^ng of 
Sardinia to relinquish his claim to Savoy 
and Nice, and to surrender Alessandria and 
Tortona to the French. He next marched 
against the Austrians, defeated them at 
Areola, on the 14th of Novemher, 1796, 
and at Rivoli on the 14th of January, 1797, 
and made himself master of Lombardy, 
He then invaded the dominions of the pope, 
and compelled him to give up a part of his 
territory and pay tribute. The Italians 
believed at first that the French had come 
to deliver them from their old tyi'ants, and 
they everywhere rose against their rulers 
*^nd drove out the monks and priests* 
They soon found, however, that the French 
were not so disinterested, and that they 
meant to impose their rule upon the penin¬ 
sula. A growing enmity to the French 
was now developed in all parts of Italy, 
and hostilities soon broke ont betw^een the 
Italians and the French, At Verona the 
garrison left by Napoleon w^as massacred 
by the people, Bonaparte at once pro- 
ceedetl to establish his authority more 
firmly in the peninsula. The Austrian 
emperor was obliged to make peace, and 
the French advanced to Venice, which city 
was surrendered to them by the govern¬ 
ment without a struggle* The republic was 
overturned, and all signs of its former great¬ 
ness destroyed. Bonaparte carried off tlie 
famous bronze horses of St* Clark's, and 
many other splendid works of art, but he 
also put an end to many of the abuses from 
which the Venetians had been suffering* 

32 


In 1797 the treaty of Campo Formio was 
concluded between France and Austria. 
By its terms, Lombardy, Parma, aud 
Modena, the papal states ot Bologna, Fer¬ 
rara, and the Romagna, and the Venetian 
teritory as far as the Adige, were organ¬ 
ized into an independent state, called tlie 
Cisalpine republic. Venice and all her 
dependencies in the Adriatic were given to 
Austria, who occupied them with her troops 
early in 1798. Napoleon also created the 
Ligurian republic, with Genoa for its 
capital; the Cispadane republic, with its 
capital at Bologna; and the Tiberine re¬ 
public, wdiose capital was Rome* Late in 
1798 Naples was captured by the French, 
and made the capital of the Parthenopsean 
republic- In the same year Charles Em¬ 
manuel rV. of Sardinia was deprived of 
his throne, and Piedmont was occupied by 
the French* Pope Pius VI. fled from 
Rome to Frauce, where he died, Napoleon 
being now absent in Egypt, his work in 
Italy was rapidly undone by the combina¬ 
tion of England, Russia, and Austria, who 
undertook to restore the old order of affairs 
in that country. The French were defeated 
eveiywhere, and nothing but the sudden 
return of Napoleon from Egypt enabled 
them to maintain their conquests, 

Italy being from the opening of the nine¬ 
teenth century to the fall of Napoleon L 
entirely under the dominion of Frauce, we 
shall relate the incidents of this period in 
the History of France, to which the reader 
is referred. 

On the whole, the period of French rule 
in Italy was one of order and of observance 
of law. Much was done for the material 
and intellectual development of the country. 
It was duriug this period that the hope 
arose that Italy might become once more 
a united nation. Natives of different parts 
of Italy were thrown together in the armies 
of Napoleon, and from this compaiiiooship 
derived a feeling of brotherhood* The idea 
of unity, once conceived, never died, but 
grew silently tlu'ough the long years which 
intervened between its inception and its 
fulfilment. 

CHAPTER VII, 

FROM THE PALL OF NAPOLEON I. TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 

The Treaty of Vieima — Anj^tnaa Tnfltienee AIT- 
Powerfui ill Italy—The Italians Kept in SJavery 
—nidation of the Italian Btaiea—Restora¬ 
tion of "the Jesnits—Rise of the Secret SoGietie5j“ 
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The Carbonafi—Insurrection at Naples—Tictor 
EmmaLiiiel L of Sardinia Abdicates—The Revo< 
lufcion of 1830 — It is Crushed hj the Austrians— 
Eeign of Clmries Albert of Sardinia —Joseph 
Mazdni—" Young ludy''—Troubles in Sardinia 
—Efforts for Constitutional Government — The 
Liberal Italian AV'nters—Massimo d'A^eglio— 
Mauzoni—Pius IX. Becomes Pope—His Liberal 
Principles—Eevolutiou of 1848 — Uprlamgs in 
Italy—War Between Sardinia and Austria—Gar¬ 
ibaldi—The Pope Deserts the Cause of the People 
and Sides with Austria—His Flight from Eoane— 
The Eoman Republic—Sardinia Forced to Make 
Peace with Austria—The French Put Down the 
Roman Republic — Beturn of the Pope—Rome 
Garrisoned by the French—Victor Emmanuel II, 
Becomes King of Sardium—Hig Able and Liberal 
Measures—Count Cavour—Sardinia Joins France, 
England and Turkey in the War Against Russia 
r-Siiecesg of Cavour's Policy—The Wslt of 1859 
with .lustria—The Peace of Villafranea—Gains 
of Sardinia—The Italian Revolutions—Annexa¬ 
tion of the Italian Duchies to Sardinia —Gari¬ 
baldi Frees Sicily and Southern Italy — The 
Kingdom of Italy Foiaued—Death of Cavour— 
Dlfliculties of the Italian Government—^Garri¬ 
bald Efforts Against the Papal Territory—The 
Aspromoiite Affaii*—The September Convention 
—Florence Made the Capital of Italy—The Austro- 
Prussian War—Italy tlie Ally of Prussia—Defeat 
of the Italians at Custoza and Lissa—Italy Gains 
Veuetia — Garibaldi Again Invades the Papal 
Territory—Action of the Italian Government— 
Garibaldi Defeated by the French at Mentenna 
—Fall of the Freneh Empire—The September 
Convention Abrogated—Rome Occupied bv the 
Italian Forces—Is Made the Capital of the E^ing- 
dom—Subsequent History of Italy. 

F'» 

overthrow of Kapoleon was the 
signal for fresh clianges in Italy. 
The Italian people looked with 
great aoxiety to the proceedings 
of the CoDgresa of Vienua, never 
doubting that the allies, who had 
promised so much, would give them liberty* 
Their hopes were rudely crushed. As a 
geueral rule, the Italian states were re¬ 
stored to the i>rinces who had held them 
pre\dons to the French Revolution. The 
Sardinian kingdom was re-established, with 
the Ticino as its eastern boundary. The 
Genoese had been encouraged to hope for 
the restoration of their ancient republic, 
but Genoa and its territory were annexed 
to the kingdom of Sardinia. In the end 
this betrayal of the hopes of Genoa proved 
to her a blessing iu disguise, for her con¬ 
nection with the most liberal state of Italy 
was of immense advantage to her* Venice 
and her dependencies were handed over to 
Austria to compensate her for her small 
share of Polish territory, Milan was also 
given back to Austria, and the Emperor 
Francis IL organized his Italian possessions 
ijito the kingdom of Lombardo-Venetia, 
which lie governed through a viceroy. 



Parma and Piacenza were given to Maria 
Theresa, the wife of Kapoleon, and the 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. At 
her death these duchies were to revert to 
the Bourbons of Parma, to whom Lucca 
was given. Upon regaining their ancient 
possessions the Parmese Bouihons were to 
resign Lucca to Ferdinand III., who was 
made Grand Duke of Tuscany once more. 
Francis IV*, the son of the Arch Duke 
Ferdinand, was made Duke of Modena, his 
mother being Beatrice, the heiress of the 
ancient house of Este* The pope regained 
all the states of the church* The Austrians 
claimed and exercised the right to place 
garrisons in Ferrara and Commaehio. 
Upon returning to Rome the pope at once 
re-established the order of the Jesuits. This 
step was taken with the full approval of 
the allies, who wished to re^vard the Jesuits 
for the zeal with which they had cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the Bourbons. The 
power of this order greater after its 
restoration than it had ever been before. 
The kingdom of Naples was restored to 
Ferdinand IV. of Sicily, who took the title 
of King of the Two Sicilies* With these 
restorations the Austrian influence once 
more became eupreme in Italy. 

The treaty of Vienna gave peace to Italy, 
but it left her divided and utterly subser¬ 
vient to the will of her despotic masters. 
All the Italian sovereigns were in close 
alliance wdth the Emperor of Austria, who 
encouraged tliem to keep their people from 
exerting any political power, and to refuse 
their demanas for constitution al govern¬ 
ment. The Italians were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the destruction of their hopes, since 
their rulers were upheld by so pow'erful a 
sovereign as the Austrian emperor. It 
seemed madness to attempt to overthrow 
them. The result was that Italy was left 
dissatisfied and unhappy, as well as divided 
and helpless. Secret societies were organ¬ 
ized for the overthrow of the tyrants and 
the establishment of democratic goyern- 
jneut. The most prominent of these socie¬ 
ties was the Carbonari, wdiich embraced in 
its membership thousands of the Italian 
people* It w'as very strong in Naples, and 
in 1820 the Neapolitans, under its guidance, 
rose in insurrection against King Ferdi¬ 
nand, and demanded that the absolute rule 
of that king should give way to a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy* Ferdinand was taken at 
a disadvantage, and granted them a consti¬ 
tution, wliich he meant to revoke at the 
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first favorable opportunity, A few months 
later the Eniperora of Kussia and Austria, 
and the Kings of Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Naples, met at Laybach, in Austria, and 
agreed to crush out the Neapolitan move¬ 
ment for constitutional freedom, as danger¬ 
ous to the cause of absolutism. In 1821 a 
force of 60,000 Anstrians entered the Nea¬ 
politan territories, and with their aid King 
Ferdinand revoked the constitution, restored 
the absolute monarchy, and put down the 
resistance of his people. He celebrated his 
victory by treating the liberal leaders with 
great cruelty, 

A similar insurrection broke out in Pied¬ 
mont, or the Sardinian kingdom, in 1821, 
and the people demanded of King Victor 
Emmanuel I, a constitution. Eather than 
-comply with this demand, Victor Emman¬ 
uel abdicated his crown in favor of his 
brother Charles Felix, who was at that 
time absent in Modena, Until the new 
king could reach Turin, liis cousin Charles 
Albert, Prince of Carignaoo, was made re¬ 
gent, Charles Albert was the heir to the 
throne, as the new king had no children. For 
some reason he granted the demands of the 
liberals, but immediately upon his arrival at 
Turin, Charles Felix set aside the regent's 
concessions, and compelled the submission 
of bis people by threatening to call in the 
Austrians to assist him in maintaining his 
power. Anything was better than an Aus¬ 
trian intervention, and for a while the lib¬ 
erals were forced to submit. 

The Jesuits and the Austrian party en- 
deavoied to induce Charles Felix to namei 
ns his heir Francis, Duke of Modena, who 
had married a daughter of Victor Emman¬ 
uel I,, but the king remained faithful to his 
cousin Charles Albert, Duke Francis be¬ 
gan to intrigue with the liberals, and gave 
them to understand that if they would de¬ 
clare him King of Italy he would adopt 
their principles, head their party, and unite 
Italy in a constitutional monarch. For 
some time they believed him sincere. 

The French Revolution of 1830 stirred 
Italy to its profoimdest depths, and aroused 
the hope that the deliverance of that coun¬ 
try from the Austrians, the priests, and the 
princes was at hand* Duke Francis was 
obliged by the necessities of the time to 
show his true character, and the liberals 
found he had deceived them. An insurrec¬ 
tion broke out in Parma and Modena, and 
tlie ducbess and duke of those states w’-ere 
forced to fly for safety. The insurrection 


extended to tlie territories of the pope, who, 
having no troops of his own, appealed to the 
Austrians for aid, and received it. An 
Austrian army restored the Duke of Modena 
and the Duchess of Parma to their thrones, 
and crushed the insurrection in the Ro¬ 
magna* Austrian garrisons were stationed 
in the papal territory to sustain the author¬ 
ity of the pope, and the liberal leaders in 
Modena were put to death* The French, 
jealous of the Austrian occupation of the 
papal states, threw a garrison into Ancona, 
and retained that city until the Austrian 
troops were withdrawn from the states of 
the church, in 1838. At the close of this 
revolt Charles Felix died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded on the Piedmontese throne by his 
cousin Charles Albert, The new king found 
his kingdom without an army, entimly sub¬ 
servient to and atthemercyof Austi'ia, whose 
power in Italy had been greatly strength¬ 
ened by the failure of the revolt of 1830. 

Charles Albert was inclined to pursue a 
liberal policy towards his people, and was 
even willing to grant them the same cocsti- 
tution he had given them as regent, but lie 
did not dare do so, as such a step w^ould 
have brought on a war with Austria, for 
which the kingdom was in no way prepared. 
About this time a new party or secret 
league was organized by Joseph Mazzini, 
It w'as called Youn(jf and its objects 
were the expulsion of foreign rulei*s by a 
native army, and the union of Italy in one 
free state, Mazzini was a man of great 
genius and a brilliant orator, and he de¬ 
serves to be remembered as the first Italian 
statesman to scheme and work for the union 
of all the petty states of Italy in a single 
free state. He endeavored to induce 
Charles Albert to throw himself upon the 
people and drive out the Anstrians, hut the 
king drew back in alarm from so bold a 
step, Mazzini then tried to seduce the 
soldiers of the Piedmontese array from their 
allegiance, but was forced to quit the king¬ 
dom. He took refuge in Genoa, from 
which, in Januaiy, 1833, he made a foolish 
expedition into Savoy for the purpose of in¬ 
augurating a revolution. The movement 
failed, and Mazzini was forced to fly to 
London. This expedition alarmed the 
king, who now came to regard the liberals 
as his enemies, and he allied himself more 
closely with Austria and the Jpuits, as the 
beat means of maintaining his authority. 
The Piedmontese, indignant at the invasion 
of their territory by the Polish and other 
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refugees who followed Mazzmij sustained 
the king in his new policy, and for the 
next fourteen years Piedmont submitted to 
the absolute government of the king. 

Still the hope of Italian unity and free¬ 
dom did not die out. A moderate party 
sprang up, composed of the best men of 
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Piedmont, who proposed to accomplish these 
ends by a peaceful revolution of public 
opinion, and who looked to Charles Ajbert 
as the king under whom they Avere to suc¬ 
ceed in their efforts. This party existed 
also in Tuscany. Althnugh the Italian 
jji'Css was trammelled by state control, a 
corps of able writers advocated their prin- 


eipies in political works, essays, novels, and 
poems, and sought to rouse in the Italian 
heart the determination to become once 
more a free and united aatiom The Aus¬ 
trians and the pope were denounced as the 
chief oppressors of Italy, lor the latter was 
but the tool of the Austrian emperor, to 
whom he owed his throne. 
Chief among these patriotic 
waiters were C^are Balbo, 
the Abate Gioberti, Mas¬ 
simo dA^eglio, Giuseppe 
Ginsti, tlie Marquis Gino 
Capponi, Baron Eettino 
Eicasoli, and Alessandro 
Manzoni, 

In the year 1846 Pope 
Gregory XVI. died, to the 
great advantage of Italy*, 
He was a bitter enemy of 
all reform, the mere tool 
of the Jesuit party, whose 
power in the church was 
rapidly overshadowing 
everythiug, and took his 
inspiration in political mat¬ 
ters from the Emperor of 
Austria. The supporters 
of his authority w^re called 
Gregoriani* The choice 
of the cardinals fell upon 
Cardinal Mastai Ferelti, 
who ascended the papal 
throne as Pius IX. To the 
surprise and delight of 
Italy, he began his reign 
by re versing the policy of 
Ills predecessor. He was 
to be a constitutional pope,, 
and his first acts were full 
of promise. All political 
prisoners Avere liberated^ 
and a general amnesty was 
extended to offenders of 
this class. The people of 
the states of the church 
were granted liberty of 
speech and the right to 
petition for a redress of 
grievances. The convents 
and monasteries were 
made subject to a rigid inspectiem, ami 
other reforms were promised. The Gregf»ri- 
ani were indignant at such a course on the 
part of the pope; the extreme repubHrans 
were angry because it made the pope the 
most popular man in Italy; but th< 
mass of the people of the papal states was 
delighted. In the autumn of 1846 and the 
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spring of 1847 there were a number of dis¬ 
turbances in the streets of Kome, and the 
papal troops and the municipal police were 
found inadequate to the task of preserving 
the peace. The liberal party demanded of 
the pope the formation of a national guard j 
and though the plan was strongly opposed 
by the Austrian government, the pope, in 
July, 1847, consented to the formation of a 
national guard, not only in Eome, hut in 
all his states. The Austrian government, 
in order to punish the pope for yielding to 
the popular demand, sent a strong force of 
Croats into the papal territory, Ferrara 
was occupied in spite of the protests of the 
papal legate. 

The success of the Roman moverneot en¬ 
couraged the other Italian states to compel 
their rulers to grant them constitutions. 
The princes looked to Austria to aid them 
in putting down the popular movement, but 
for the present were obliged to submit to 
the people. Early in 1848 an insurrection 
occurred at Palermo, and the Sicilians 
made the Duke of Genoa king, and for 
more than a year opposed a determined re¬ 
sistance to the efforts of Ferdinand V., of 
Naples, to subdue them. The King of 
Sardinia took advantage of the occasion to 
place himself at the head of tlie Italian 
movonieat, and declared Jus readiness to go 
to war with Austria if the troops of that 
power advanced farther into the papal 
territory. 

The Revolution of 1848 in France af¬ 
fected the rest of Europe profoundly. The 
revolutionary spirit spread even Into the 
Austrian dominions, and resulted in an 
open revolt, and the Hungarians about the 
same time rose in arms to win hack their 
national independence* The Italians at 
once took advantage of the embarrass¬ 
ments of Austria to endeavor to throw off 
her yoke. On the 18th of March, 1848, the 
Milanese rose against t!ie Hungarian garri¬ 
son, under Marshal Radetzky, and, after a 
five days" struggle, drove it from the city, 
Vicenza, Padua, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
other places joined the Milanese, and on the 
22d of March Venice drove out her Aus¬ 
trian garrison and set up a provisional gov¬ 
ernment under the leadership of Daniel 
Manin, a Venetian of Jewish descent. The 
King of Sardinia at once declared war 
against Austria and marched to the assist¬ 
ance of the insurgents. He failed to de¬ 
clare himself the champion of Italian hide- [ 
pendence, and so laid himself open to the 1 


suspicion that he was seeking to aggrandize 
Piedmont at the expense of the rest of 
Italy. Thus, in the gallant struggle which 
ensued, there was no point of union for the 
Italians. Charles Albert had no fixed 
plan, and was without military skill. He 
defeated the Austrians at Goito, and in 
June and July both Lombardy and Venice 
declared themselves annexed" to Sardinia, 
Radetzky, having been reinforced, attacked 
the King of Sardinia at Cusfcozza on the 
25th of July, and inflicted such a crushing 
defeat upon him that he fell hack behind 
the Ticino, and the Austrians recovered 
Milan and proclaimed Lombardy under 
martial law, which they enforced with 
great cruelty. Women were whipped in 
public for the crime of preferring their coun¬ 
trymen to the Austrians. In the moun¬ 
tains of northern Italy a gallant resistance 
was maintained under the leadership of 
Gniscppe Garibaldi, but this brave baud 
was at length dispersed, Venice was com¬ 
pelled to surrender on the 22d of August^ 
1849, after a siege of more than a year, in 
which the Austrians lost over 20,000 men 
by disease. The pope and the King of the 
Two Sicilies, brought face to face with a 
, war with Austria, deserted the popular 
cause. The former issued an encyclical, in 
which he declared that his troops had taken 
part in the war against Austria without his 
leave. Ferdinand V. deprived his people 
of the liberties he had granted them, and 
crushed out their resistance by a brutal 
massacre in the sti-eets of Naples on the 
15th of May. 

The pope's encyclical produced great 
excitement in Rome. Tlie moderate party 
disappeared, and the pope was left to fight 
the matter out with the extreme republi¬ 
cans, The papal minister, Count Rossi, 
was assassinated, and the palace of the 
Qiiirinal, in which the pope had taken 
refuge, was attacked and carried by storm 
by the citizens. The pope escaped in the 
disguise of a priest, and fled to Gaeta in 
the Neapolitan territory. Garibaldi en¬ 
tered Rome with an army of Italian volun¬ 
teers, and in Februaryj 1849, a Constituent 
Assembly met in Rome, which deposed the 

E and proclaimed the Roman republic. 

dill, Armellini and Saffi were intrusted 
with the executive power of the new repub¬ 
lic, A revolution broke out in Tuscany in 
February, 1849, the graud duke fled from 
[ liis dominions, and a provisional govem- 
1 ment was set up by the Florentines, Sar- 
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dinia, though utterly unprepared for such a 
step, endeavored to take advantage of this 
new uprising to drive out the foreigner, and 
declared war against Austria* Marshal 
liadetzky at once crossed the Ticino, and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Pied¬ 
montese army at JTovara on the 23d of 
March. Charles Albert was so much dis' 
heartened by this defeat that be abdicated 
his throne in favor of his son, Victor Eni- 


army was 


OAnrBALDI. 

manuel II., and left Italy. He died four 
months later, broken-hearted, Victor Em¬ 
manuel made a truce with the Austrians, 
which wag soon converted into a peace, as 
England and France persuaded the Aus¬ 
trian emperor to withdraw his troops from 
Piedmont. 

The cause of the pope was espoused by 
the King of the Two Sicilies, who sent an 


anny into the papal territory to drive out 
the republicanB. It was defeated on the 
11 til of May, 1849, by the republican army 
under Garibaldi at Palestrina. The pope 
found another champion in the French 
republic, France had long watched, wilh 
ill-concealed jealousy, the Austrian suprem¬ 
acy in Italy, and eagerly seized this occa¬ 
sion to intervene in Italian afhiirs. An 
sent to Home under Generul 
Oudinot, which captured the 
city on the 3d of July, 1849, 
after a siege of nearly three 
months. The republican 
leaders escaped from Rome, 
and the papal government 
was re-established, but the 
pope himself did not return 
until April, 1850. A French 
garrison was now mvrma- 
established at Eoine. 
returned to Rome 
a changed man. He no 
longer trusted his people, 
but relied for protection 
upon the French g^Tisoii, 
and submitted himself to 
the guidance of the Jesuits 
and assisted them to bring 
the Roman Church through¬ 
out the world into subjection 
to their order. He kept 
Rome under martial law tor 
seven years. The Austrians 
aided the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the Dukes of 
Modena and Parma to re¬ 
cover their dominions, and 
by the close of the summer 
of 1849 the Italian out¬ 
break was entirely quelled. 
One great result had been 
accomplished—the Italian 
people had been convinced 
that freedom and unity 
could be gained and were 
worth working for. 

The hopes of the best 
men of Italy were now 
fixed upon Sardinia, and the young King 
Victor Emmanuel II* did not disappoint 
theni. He inaugurated a wise and liberal 
system in his kingdom, and while the 
rest of Italy was kept in abject sulijec- 
tion, the Piedmontese enjoyed a eonstitu- 
tional government, a free press, and reli¬ 
gious toleration. The king was faithful to 
his promises to hie people, and they grate- 
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fully called him II He Galanimmo —“ The 
Honest King.'’^ At the outset of his reign 
the Genoese attempted to rehe!, bat were 
compelled to submit. It was greatly to the 
interest of Victor Emmanuel to ally him¬ 
self with Austria and embrace the cause of 
absolutism, but he was a sincere patriot, 
and was true to his people, and bided his 
time to take^ up the work of deliverance 
which had failetl in his father's hands. 

In 1853 Camillo Benso di Cavour, who 
had been minister of commerce since the 
beginning of the reign, became prim© min¬ 
ister and the chief counsellor of the king, ^ 
He at once began to exert his great genius 
not only for the advancement of Sardinia, 
hut for the good of all Italy, He made an 
alJiatice with the democratic party of Pied¬ 
mont, which was led by TJrbano Rattazzi, i 
and won its support for the government. 
He enlisted the gratitude of the people of 
Lombardy for Sardinia by addressing an 
indignant remonstrance to Radetzky for his 
cruel measures in the government of that 
province; and of Naples by protesting, 
tliough in vain, against the tyranny of Fer¬ 
dinand, 

For long years Italy had taken no part 
in European politics. Count Cavour de¬ 
termined to regain for her her true place in 
the continentai system. He could only do 
this through Sardinia, The Piedmontese 
army had been brought to a high state of 
efficiency by General Della Jtfarmora, and 
was ready for action, Cavour believed that 
if he could convince the European powers 
that Italy was a valuable ally, her deliver- 
auce would be hastened by foreign inter¬ 
vention in her affiiirs. Fortunately for 
her, England, France and Turkey were at 
war with Russia, and Cavour exerted him¬ 
self to bring about an alliance of Sardinia 
with those powers. He regai^ded Russia as 
the mainstay of despotism in Europe, and 
as such desired her humiliation, H© found 
a ready sympathizer in the emperor of the 
French, Napoleon IIL, through whose ex¬ 
ertions Sardinia was admitted to the An^lo- 
French alliance against Russia, A Sar¬ 
dinian contingent was despatched to the Cri¬ 
mea, and won considerable distinction at the 
battle of tlie Tcbernaya, At the assembling 
of the Congress of Paris to arrange a treaty 
of peace, the representatives of Sardinia 
were admitted to its deliberations on an 
equality with those of France and Eugland, 
This was a great gain for the Piedmontese 
kingdom, Cavour took advantage of this 


opportunity to lay before the representa¬ 
tives of the great powers of Europe a state¬ 
ment of the unhappy condition of his coun¬ 
trymen under the rule of the pope and the 
Hing of the Two Sicilies. England and 
France remonstrated energetically with the 
Neapolitan king, but all to no purpose, 
Napoleon III, warmly embraced the Ital¬ 
ian cause, foi* whi<;h he had fought in the 
Revolution of 1830, when a boy* The 
course upon which he determined was due 
not only to the old French policy of crip¬ 
pling Austria, but to his sincere desire to aid 
Italy in becoming free and united* He 
brought about the marriage of his cousiia, 
Prince Napoleon Joseph, the eon of Jerome 
Bonaparte, with the Princiess Clotilda, the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Private 
assurances were given to Sardinia that 
France would sustain her in her quarrel 
with Austria, and matters were brought to 
a crisis, Cavoiir declared that Sardinia 
would make war upon Austria, if that 
power did not grant a separate and national 
government to Lombardy and Venetia, and 
pledge herself not to intcrfore again in Ital¬ 
ian affairs, Austria, on the other liaiid, 
demanded that Sardinia should disarm. 
Tile Austrian minister at Turin, on the 2dd 
of April, 1S59, made a formal demand for 
the reductiou of the Sardinian army to a 
peace footing. It wiib refused, and on the 
same day tlie Austrian army crossed the 
Ticino aud entered the Piedmontese terri¬ 
tory, A French army was immediately 
despatched from Marseilles to Genoa to the 
assistance of Sardinia, under the personal 
command of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
and another pi^omptly crossed the Alps to 
Susa, The French and Italian armies 
moved forward towards the I'ieino* At 
the same time Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma rose in revolt, and their dukes fled 
to the Austrian territory. Victor Emman¬ 
uel was proclaimed Dictator of Tuscany, 
He declined the title, but took commantl 
of the Tuscan army, which was united to 
his own forces. The declaration with which 
Napoleon III, had begun the war, ** Italy 
must be free from the Alps to the Adriatic,** 
became the watchword of the Italians, 

On the 20th of May, 1859, the Austrians 
ivere defeated by the French and Sardini¬ 
ans at Montebello, after a hard fight of five 
liours' duration. On the 30th and 31st of 
May the allies were again victorious at 
Palestra. On the 4th of June the Austri- 
aus were decisively defeated in the great 
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battle of Magenta, wbicli was won mainly 
by the exertions of General MacMahon, 
who was created by the euiperor Marshal 
of France and Duke of Magenta, This 
battle settled the fate of Lombardy, which 
%vas abandoned by the Austrians, who re¬ 
treated beyond the Adda. On the 8th of 
Jane, Victor Eminannel and Napoleon IIL 
entered Milan in triumph. After a short 
halt there, the allies resumed their advance, 
an d on the 24th of Jnue attacked the Aus¬ 
trians at Solferino. A terrible battle en¬ 
sued, and resulted in the defeat of the 
Austrians, who withdrew within the Quad¬ 
rilateral formed by the almost impregna¬ 
ble fortresses of Cremona, Peschiera, Verona, 
and Mantua, 

Prussia now avowed her determination 
to take part in the war as the ally of Aus¬ 
tria, The Emperor Napoleon found him¬ 
self thus brought face to face with a serious 
difficulty. He had entered into the war 
with the sincere determination to rid all 
Italy of the Austrian yoke, hut the threat¬ 
ened intervention of Prussia compelled him 
to modify his plans. The participation of 
that powder in the war, as the enemy of 
P'rance, would compel him to make extra- 
oi’diiiary efforts to protect his eastern fron¬ 
tier, and w^ould oblige Ijim to leave Italy at 
the mercy of Austria, which wiis more than 
a match for her. Other powders might be 
drawn into the struggle, and there was a 
very decided probability that in a general 
European war Italy might lose all that had 
been iron. It seemed best to him therefore, 
as the disinterested friend of Italy, to bring 
the war to a close and to rest satisfied with 
what had been gained, When therefore 
the allied army arrived before Verona, a 
meetiug was arranged betw^een tlie two em¬ 
perors, It took place at Villafiranca on the 
8th of July, and there Napoleon, without 
consulting his ally, the King of Sardinia, 
entered into a treaty of peace with the Em¬ 
peror Francis Joseph, of Austria, Austria 
surrendered to France all of Lombardy 
save the fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera, 
which territory w^as to be transferred by 
France to Sardinia, The Italian state 
were advised to organise themselves into a 
federal league under the honorary presi¬ 
dency of the pope, Venetia, which re¬ 
mained a possession of Austria, might be¬ 
come a member of this league, Tiiis was 
very different from the union of Italy in 
one nation that had been hoped for at the 
outset of the war; but it was the best that i 


could be gained under the circumstances. 
One of the woi'st features of the arrange¬ 
ment, and one that subjected the French 
emperor to considerable adverse criticism, 
was the provision that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the Duke of Modena were to 
rctuni to their states. Peace was made on 
these conditions, and the French army with¬ 
drew from Italy, 

Victor Emmanuel refused to enter into 
the scheme of an Italian confederation, and 
Tuscany, ilodena, Parma, and the papal 
state of Romagna petitioned the King of 
Sardinia to annex them to his dominions. 
The king proceeded with great caution in 
acceding to this request Tn March, 1860, 
a popular vote was taken in Tuscany, Mo¬ 
dena, Parma, and Romagna, and resulted 
in an overwhelming majority in favor of 
annexation to Sardinia, The pope, upon 
the annexation of Romagna, excommuni¬ 
cated the invaders of his dominions, but 
without mentioning any one by name. It 
understood, hovever, that this measure 
was directed against Victor Emmanuel and 
liis supporters, Austria beheld these changes 
without making any opposition. It was 
well understood that France, while anxious 
for peace, would join Italy against any Eu¬ 
ropean power that should seek to interfere 
with a ftee expression of the will of the 
Italian people, France was the sincere 
friend of Italy, but she had an eye to her 
own interests, and demanded the cession of 
Savoy and Nice by Sardinia* as a return for 
her support* The cession w’as submitted to 
the vote of tlie people of these provinces, 
and was ratified by them in April, i860. 

In 1859 Ferdinand of Naples died, and 
was succeeded by liis sou Francis II., a 
pupil of the Jesuits, who proved himself 
capable of becoming as cruel a despot as his 
father. In March, I860, the people of 
Sicily, maddened by their sufferings and 
encouraged by tlie success of tlieir brethren 
of the peninsula, rose iu revolt at Paleimio, 
Messina, and Ciilauia* It was hoped that 
Sardinia w^ould favor the movement, but 
both Victor Emniamiel and Cavour deemed 
it most prudent not to interfere. Aid came 
from an unexpected quarter. On the 5th 
of May Genera! Garibaldi eluded the vigh 
lance "of the Sardinian government, and 
sailed from Genoa with a force of 2,000 
volnnteei’s. He landed at Marsala and 
proclaimed himself Dictator of Sicily, 'Gn 
the name of Victor Emmanuel of Italy/' 
He captured Palermo with his little band. 
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and defeated the troops of King Francis 
at Mela^zo. This victory made Garibaldi 
master of all Sicily save M^sina, which 
was held by the Neapolitan troops* 

Francis II* now appealed to Victor Em¬ 
manuel to put a stop 1 0 Garibaldi’s attack 
upon his kingdom. The King of Sardinia^ 


decide by their votes whether they w^ould 
become a part of The Sardinian kingdom. 
Garibaldi refused to obey this order, and on 
the night of the 20th of August crossed his 
force ii*om Sicily to the mainland at Spar- 
tivento. Pushing on, he defeated the Nea¬ 
politan troops at Reggio and San Giovanni, 



VICTOR EMMANUEL U. 


v?ho had secretly connived at the expedi- 
tiouj declared that he was not responsible 
for the attack upon the King of Naples. 
A little later, fearing the tendency of Gari- 
baldi’a republican sympathies, Victor Em¬ 
manuel ordered him to take no steps against 
Naples until the people of Sicily should 


and moved forward towards the capital. 
Francis IL fled from Naples to Gacta in a 
Spanish man-of* war, on the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber, and the next day Garibaldi entered 
Naples in triumph. 

A number of Neapolitan patriots had 
taken advantage of the troubles of King 
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Francis to retura to their country, and 
Garibaldi, upon his* entry into Naples, 
found a provisional government in exist¬ 
ence* Great efforts ivere made to induce 
the dictator to 'withhold his conquests from 
the King of Sardinia, and the democrats 
. hoped to be able to organize a southern 
republic* Their schemes caused Coimt 
Cavour no little anxiety. The papal states 
were also becoming troublesome hy reason 
of the partisan warfare which the pope’s 
irregular troops maintained against Sar¬ 
dinia, and Count Cavour warned the pope 
that unless these outrages should cease at 
once the Piedmontese army would invade 
h i s territory. Th e Fre n cli e ni pe ror cn tered 
a protest against this threat, hut that was a 
mere fbrinaiity. Napoleon, as has been 
stated, was a sincere friend to the union of 
Italy, and he stood ready to aid her in case 
she was attacked by any other power. The 
Sardinian threat being unheeded by the 
papal govern ment, an army under General 
Cialdini entered the papal states, and cap¬ 
tured Urblno, Perugia, and a number of 
other places* In the meantime Garibaldi 
was joined by a large number of volunteers 
in Naples, and in October inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon the Neapolitan army in a 
battle on. the Garigliauo. Victor Eramari- 
ael now entered the Neapolitan territory to 
secure the fruits of Garibaldi’s successes, 
and was met by the dictator, w^ho hailed 
him as Kinff of Italy. The people of 
Naples and Sicily by an overwhelming vote 
declared themselves In favor of annexation 
to Sai^dinia, and their wu’shes were complied 
with. Several of the European states ex¬ 
pressed their displeasure* at these changes, 
but none cared to make them a cause of 
war, especially as a war with Italy on this 
question meant a ivar with France also. 
The English government openly declared 
its sympathy with the Italian people. 

Italy was now united, with the exception 
of Veoetia and the papal territory. In 
February, 1861, the first Italian Parliament 
met at Turin and proclaimed Victor Em¬ 
manuel Kixg op Italy. So fiir all had 
been attended with enthusiasm, and there 
had been no trouble as far as the people 
were concerned in forming the Italian king¬ 
dom. Difficulties now thickened around 
the king. Cavour and Garibaldi could not 
agree, and the latter retired to his island 
home of Caprera, and his army of volun¬ 
teers was disbanded. Messina in Sicily and 
Gaeta on the mainland held out against 


Victor Emmanuel; the hitter fortress being 
defended by Francis 11. in person, or rather 
by his young queen, for Francis himself 
wtis an imbecile. The people were discon¬ 
tented, for they believed that Garibaldi, 
who was their idol, had iidt been fairly 
treated by the king. The policy which had 
been pursued In Sardinia towards the con¬ 
vents and other religions bodies was now 
applied to the Neapolitan provinces, and 
gave great offence to the superstitious 
people of thiu region* Erigandagc was 
rife in the Abruzzi districts, and was en¬ 
couraged by the priests, as. the brigands 
declared they fought for King Francis. 
When defeated, these bands would take 
refuge in the papal territory, and it was 
charged that they were supplied with arms 
by the papal authorities. In the fall of 
1860 they became so bold and active that 
Naples itself was not safe, and the whole 
country was kept in a state of terror. In 
February, 1861, Francis II, fled from 
Gaeta to Rome, and the town surrendered 
to the Italian forces. About the same time 
Generals Cialdini and La Marmora broke 
the power of the brigands of southern Italy. 
The wisdom of the measures of the Italian 
government was becoming apparent to the 
Neapolitans, and the happy reforms intro¬ 
duced by Cavour were beginning to concili¬ 
ate all classes. Confidence in the “ honest 
king^’ retnj'ued, and matters began to wear 
a hopeful aspect once more. 

At this juncture, in the summer of 1861, 
Count Cavour died. In him the king and 
countiy snflered an irreparable loss. He 
had been the originator of the greater part 
of the measures that had given freedom and 
union to Italy, and he left behind him no 
one really capable of filling his place. He 
was succeeded in office by Earon Ricasoli. 

All parties now looked forward to the 
time when Rome and the reranaiit of the 
papal territory and Venetia should become 
parts of the kingdom of Italy. Garibaldi 
was determined to take Rome by main 
force, and Rattazzi, who had succeeded 
Ricasoli as prime minister, hoped he might 
be able to profit by Garibaldi’s efforts and 
secure Rome as the capital of the kingdom. 
Cavour would have begun by arranging the 
matter with the Emperor Napoleon, who 
was the nominal protector of the Holy See. 
Rattazzi, however, was blind to the necessity 
of conciliating France, whose troops consti¬ 
tuted the garrison of Rome, and to his 
astonishment found that the French emperor 
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was determined to put down Garibaldi's 
movement unless Italy would do so. Eat- 
tazzi waa therefore obliged to take sides 
against the very scheme he had encouraged. 
Garibaldi rinsed a force of volunteers in 
Sicil}% and landed in Italy, He was met 
at Reggio by an Italian force under Gen¬ 
eral Cialdinij and defeated it on the 28th of 
Sepfceinber, 1862, Ou the 29th Garibaldi 
was attacked and defeated at Aspromonte 
by an Italian army under General Eallavi- 
cini, and was wounded and taken prisoner. 
He was conveyed to Spezzia. He declared, 
in liis defence, that ha had attacked the 
soldiers of Italy against his will; that he 
bad been betrayed by Rattazzi, to whose in- 
competeuce it was due that a Prench gar¬ 
rison waa still at Rome, This declaration 
aroused a storm of indignation which drove 
Rattazzi from office. Garibaldi was con¬ 
veyed to his home at Capreraj and a general 
amnesty was extended to his followers. 
Though his expedition was a failure, it made 
the Italians more than ever determined to 
free Rome and VeneLia and unite all Italy, 
In September, 18 (>4, a convention was 
entered into by Italy and Prance, by which 
the latter power agreed to withdraw her 
garrison gradually from Rome, in order to 
give the pope time to form a force for his 
own defence. The evacuation was to be 
completed at the end of two years, and witli 
It was to end the interference of France in 
Kalian affairs. The King of Italy, in con¬ 
sideration of this agi'eementj pledged him¬ 
self to allow no attack to be made on the 
pope's government. The papal power was 
evidently fiilling to pieces, and would sink 
into ruin as soon as the protection of France 
was withdrawn, Italy would then be free 
to profit by this fall, which she hound her¬ 
self not to hasten. The Italian capital was 
at the same time removed from Turin to 
Florence, This was a wise measure; it was 
not only one step nearer Rome, but it 
placed the seat of governmeot in a more 
centi'al position and where it was safer from 
the attacks of Austria than at Turin, 
lu 1866 war broke out between Prussia 
and Austria, An alliance was made be¬ 
tween Italy and Prussia, and the Prussian 
king bound himself to continue the war 
against Austria until she surrendered to 
Italy all Venetia save the city of Venice 
and the Quadrilateral, We shall relate 
the events of this war in Germany else¬ 
where. War began between Italy and 
Austria on the 20th of June. The Italians 


responded with enthusiasm to the kingi 
call for troops. The Italian army crossed 
the Mincio, and was defeated by the Austri¬ 
ans at Custoza on the 24th of June, The great 
victory of Prussia at K6nniggratz,or Sado wa, 
on the Sd of July, reduced Austria to such 
extremities that she was obliged to concen-- 
trate all her energies for the defence of her 
home territory. Unable to hold Venetia, 
she relinquished it to the Emperor of the 
French, by whom it waa to he transferred 
to Italy, On the 20th of July the Aus¬ 
trian fleet iudieted a terrible defeat upon 
the Italian fleet off Lissa. The war was 
DOW brought to a close by the Peace of 
Nichols burg on the 30 th of August In 
spite of her reverses, Italy gained the ob¬ 
jects for which she fought, thanks to the 
vigor and success with which Prussia con¬ 
ducted the campaign in Germany, All of 
Venetia, including the city of Venice, and 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, were 
united to Italy, Austria retained Istria, 
Aquileia, and the former possessions of 
Venice on the Dalmatian coast. 

At the close of the year 1866 the French 
troops were withdrawn from Rome,in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the September con¬ 
vention, Garibaldi now avowed his deter¬ 
mination to wrest Rome from the pope, 
Rattazzi, who had returned to office, secretly 
encouraged the movement, hoping to find in 
it a chance of winning Rome for Italy, with¬ 
out incurring the risk of a war with France, 
He managed the affair badly. Garibaldi 
raised a force of volunteers, and while pre¬ 
paring for the invasion of the papal terri¬ 
tory Wiia arrested by order of the Italian 
government, and'conveyed to his home at 
Caprera, In the meantime his volunteers 
crossed the Roman frontier without being 
checked by the Italian goveruraent, and on 
the 14th of October, 1867, Garibaldi was 
allowed to escape from Caprera and rejoin 
his forces. The sympathy of the Italian 
government was so open that he lioped to 
be supported by the royal troops, Tiiis 
open sympathy, however, had induced the 
Emperor Napoleon to inform the Italian 
government that he should regard any fur¬ 
ther action against the papal dominions as 
a declaration of war against France, In 
the meantime Garibaldi had defeated the 
papal forces at Monte Rotundo, and dis¬ 
turbances had occurred among the people 
of Rome, The King of Italy issued a 
proclamation declaring his intention to op¬ 
pose the further advance of the Garibaldi- 
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ans. The Emperor Napoleon, however, de¬ 
clared the September convention broken, 
and ^ threw a fresh garrison into Rotiie* 
Garibaldi, believing that Italy would be 
compelled to resent this action of France, 
prepared to disband his volunteers. His 
garrison at Mentenna surrendered to the 
French and papal army on the 4tli of No¬ 
vember, 1867, after a gallant resistance. 
Garibaldi himself was arrested on his way 
to Caprera, by the Italian government, but 
the indignation of the people was so great 
that he 'was re¬ 
leased, and al¬ 
lowed to retire to 
his home. The 
popular indigna¬ 
tion at the fanure 
of the scheme for 
securing Nome 
drove Hattazzi 
from office once 
more. The dis¬ 
approval of the 
re-ocenpation of 
Rome by the 
French was so 
marked on tlie 
part of the great 
powers, that the 
Emperor of the 
French declared 
it would be termi¬ 
nated as soon as 
a definite arrange¬ 
ment could be 
made with Italy. 

In July, 1870, 
war broke out be¬ 
tween France and 
Germany, and 
the necessities of 
the former coun¬ 
try required the 
withdrawal of the 
French army 
irom Rome. On the 8th of August the 
French troops evacuated Rome, and sailed 
from Civita Vecchia for their own country. 
The Eoman people were greatly excited, and 
the ultra republicans, with Mazzini at their 
head, threatened to wrest Rome from the 
pope. The king would not allow this, as 
he considered himself still bound by the 
September convention with France; and 
Mazzini was arrested to keep him quiet. 
On the 2d of September the Emperor 
Napoleon and the French army surrendered 


to the German forces at Sedan. This act 
was soon followed by the overthrow of the 
empire and the establishment of the French 
republic, which declared the September 
convention no longer binding upon France. 

Victor Emmanuel was now free to act, 
and at once notified the pope that he had 
taken upon himself the task of preserving 
order in Italy—a plain intimation that he 
meant to make himself master of Rome. 
The pope appealed to King William of 
Prussia to protect him, but that sovereign 


POPE PIUS IX. 

declined to interfere in Italian afikirs. The 
Italian troops entered the papal territory, 
which readily submitted to the king, and 
iu a tew days took position before Rome. 
1 he pope refiised to allow the city to be de¬ 
fended, but caused only sufficient resistance 
to be made to show that he yielded to force, 
A small breach was made in the wall, near 
the Porta Pia, and through this the Italian 
army entered Rome on the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1870. Rome and its territory were 
declared parts of the Italian kingdom. On 
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the Slat of Deceraber, 1870, Victor Emman¬ 
uel made his public entiy into Home, wbieh 
now became the capital of free and united 
Italy. 

Thus fell the temporal power of the 
pope, who was now reduced to his true po¬ 
sition of a spiritual ruler. The king care¬ 
fully respected and consulted the personal 
comfort, dignity, and independence of the 
pontiff. The Vatican Quarter, or Xreonine 
City, was confirmed to him, and exempted 
from the law of the state, that the pope 
might be free in fact, as well as in theory, 
from the interference of the Italian govern¬ 
ment. 

Since 1870 the progress of Italy has been 
marked. She has fairly entered upon her 
great career of prosperity as a united na¬ 
tion, and ia alreadjr experiencing the good 
effects of peisonal liberty and constitutional 
government. Her resources are being rap¬ 
idly dev^eloped, and she has taken her true 
position as one of the great powers of the 
world. 

On the 26th of December, 1870, the tun- ( 
iiel through Mont Cenis was completed. 
This splendid work pierces the great barrier 
of the Alp^, and gives to Italy direct and 
uninterrupted railway commimication with 
France and the rest of Europe. 

In October, 1872, the Jesuits, who had 
given considerable trouble to the Italian 
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govenimenfc, were expelled from Eorae. It 
is worthy of remark that, on the same day, 
the fii-st scientific congress ever assembled 
within the walls of Rome met in the 
Capitol under the presidency of Count 
Mamiani, 

In spite of his fallen fortune as a civil 
ruler, the spiritual power of the pope had 
been greatly increased during these years. 
On the 8th of December, 1869, an CEcu- 
menical Council met at the Vatican. It 
was a body which fairly represented the 
Roman Catholic Church tliroughout the 
world. Its sessions were long and elaborate, 
and on the 18th of July, 1870, resulted in 
the solemn announcement of the infalli¬ 
bility of the pope in matters of fiiith and 
morals. All members of the Romish com- 
munion were required to accept this doc¬ 
trine as an article of faith on pain of eter¬ 
nal damnation. The doctrine was accepted 
by the church without hesitation. 

The contest between the pope and the 
king became even more bitter after the oc¬ 
cupation of the city of Rome by the Italian 
gayernment. It is still in progress. The 
Italian government has been driven by the 
papal party into stern measures for the 
maintenance of its authority; but the just 
rights of the pope have been respected. 

On the 9th of January, 1878, King Victor 
Emmanuel died at Rome. 


OP oeuma-n^y. 


CHAPTER I. 

FHOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGK 
OF CHAELEMAGNE. 

(^eop^phical Position of Germany—The German 
Race—Taeitiis the Principal Authority Concern¬ 
ing the Primitive Germans—-Orgammtion and 
Characteristics of the Germanic Tribes—Family 
Ties—The Wergeld—Ancient Germany—Politi¬ 
cal Constitiition—Belipon—Ariovietns—Eflbrfefi of 
Borne to Conquer the Germans—Defeat of Varug 
by Arminius—Migrations of the Gennan Tribes— 
The Franks^The Salian Franks—Their King¬ 
dom—Clovis—Conquers Syagrius—Battle of T(3- 
biac—Clovia Embraces Christianity—Conquest of 
the Bn ^Indians—The Visigothie Kingdom Siib* 
dned—Relations of Clovis with the Empire—ITis 
Death—Division of bis Kingdom among liis Sons 
—Quarrels of the Descendants uf Clovis—Brune- 


liaut—The “ Do-bTothing Kings The Mayors of 
the Palace—^Pepin of Heristal^—Spread of" Christ 
tianity among the Germans—St, Wiilibrord— 
Charles Martel—Defeats the Saracens—The Pope 
Entreats him to Defend the Holy See—Fall of the 
Merovingian Dynasty—Pepin the Short Becomes 
King of the Franks—Protects the Pope against 
the Lombards—Drives the Saracens from France 
—Death of Pepin. 


j^j^ERMAKY, or Deutschland^ occupies 
jn cousiderable part of central Eu¬ 
rope. Its limits have varied at 
different times, owing to the fact 
that it has no clearly defined boun¬ 
daries, and also because, lying in 
the centi^al portion of Europe, and being 
surrounded by most of the leading nations 
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of the continent, tlic Germans have been 
more intimately involved than any other 
people in the general history of Europe, 
feoughly stated, Germany no%Y extends 
itom the Baltic to the Alps, and from the 
Rhine valley on the west to the Danube. 
In the south of Germany the country is 
mouiitamous j in the centre it is hilly ; "^but 
in the north it forms a part of the great 
plain of northeastern Europe, and is flat. 

The Gei'mans are a branch of the great 
Aryan family. The settlement of the Ger¬ 
manic or Teutonic nations of Europe at the 
fall of the Eoman empire has been related 
at the close of our history of Rome* It re¬ 
mains but to describe the leading charac¬ 
teristic of the tribes which constituted the 
ancestors of the modem Germans, Our 
principal authority respecting them is the 
Roman historian Tacitus, whose “Gmnti- 
nia^' was written in a. d. 98, 

The greater part of Germany was origi¬ 
nally covered with forests in which wild 
animals and game abounded. The climate 
was damp and foggy, and the winters were 
colder and longer than at present. The 
soil was generally fertile, but was marshy 
in many places. The Germans were dis¬ 
tinguished from the southern races by their 
huge and robust frames, their greater dar¬ 
ing and activity, their respect for the honor 
of their women, and by “ a sense they called 
honor, which led them to sacrifice their life 
rather than their word/" They were di¬ 
vided into a number of tribes, wliicii were 
grouped at the period of which We write 
into the confederations or nations we have 
already enumerated. The various tribes, 
except the Saxons, who had no kings save 
in time of war, when the nobles chose one 
of their own number as a leader, had each 
a royal family believed to be descended 
from Odin, From this family the king was 
chosen by the free votes of his comrades. 
The Germans were an agricultural peo¬ 
ple, but their favorite occupations were 
war and hunting. They left the tilling of 
the soil and other peaceful pursuits to 
men unable to bear arms and to women. 
Though brave, simple, hospitable and 
truthful as a rule, they were often fierce 
and cruel, and were excessively ad¬ 
dicted to gambling, drunkenness, and in¬ 
dolence, They celebrated the great deeds 
of their ancestors in tlieir songs, and were 
ever ready to die in defence of their free¬ 
dom, They were divided into two classes— 
the nobles and the common freemen. The 


nobles were generally richer than the free¬ 
men, but owed their influence to their per¬ 
sonal qualities rather than to their wealth. 
They were the acknowledged leaders of the 
people in peace and war. The freemen 
M^ere all equals, and constituted the great 
bulk of the nation. Both noblea and free¬ 
men held slaves, which class consisted of 
prisoners taken in war and their children, 
and persons condemned to slaveiy for crime. 
They were the absolute property of their 
masters, and had no redress against their 
Injustice; hut as a rule were well treated. 
The laws were few, Kearly all crimes com¬ 
mitted by freemen or nobles were punished 
by fines, the amounts of which differed in 
the various tribes. 

Family ties were very strong among the 
ancient Germans. Marriages did not take 
place until the contracting parties had fully 
developed their mental and physical 
power's. Though the wife was in a certain 
seuse purchased by her husband and was 
subject to him, her position was one of 
honor and influence. She was her hus¬ 
band’s companion and friend, and accom¬ 
panied him on distant military expeditious. 
She was trained to the use of arms, and was 
brave and virtuous. The father had su¬ 
preme authority over his cliildren. The 
orphan children of a freeman were pro¬ 
tected by their relatives until able to defend 
themselves, A freeman"s quarrels were es¬ 
poused by his relatives, and in case of his 
murder they were bound to see that the 
WerffeMj or price of blood, which was di¬ 
vided amongst his family, was exacted aod 
paid. 

Ancient Germany contained no cities. 
As a general rule the free inhabitants lived 
in villages, in wdiich each hut or family 
dwelling stood apart from the rest, sur¬ 
rounded by a piece of ground. At fii'st the 
lands around tlie villages were held in com¬ 
mon, but in coarse of time they were di¬ 
vided among individual owmers. An un¬ 
defined nmnber of villages formed what was 
called a Mundred^ Each village and hun¬ 
dred Imd its own chief, elected by the votes 
of the freemen. Above the chiefs of the 
hundreds were the chiefs of the tribes. 
Some of the tribes had kings, elected, as 
has been said, from certain noble families 
believed to have sprung from the gods. 
The chiefs of the hundrecU were the prine^ 
of the tribes, and constituted the eouncif 
of the king or principal chief. The princes 
vied with each other in the number of their 
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followersj each of whom swore to be faith¬ 
ful to his lord. To violate this oath was 
regarded as the worst possible crime, lu 
return for their services^ the chief supplied 
his men with war-horses, armor and food, 

“Important as was the position of the 
chiefs in ancient Germany, their power was 
comparatively limited* Above all chiefs 
were meetings of the people. Even the yib 
lage had its meeting; but the really im¬ 
portant meetings were those of the hun¬ 
dred ai 3 d the tribe* These meetings were 
not, like modern parliaments, representa¬ 
tive* All freemen had a right to attend 
them. The meetings of the village and 
of the hundred did not concern themselves 
with the aflfliirs of the tribe. These came 
before the meeting of the whole people* 
It was in this general meeting that the 
chiefs were elected—not only tie king or 
other chief of the tribe, but the chiefs of 
the various hundreds* Here also the young 
freeman received from his father, or some 
prince, the arms which were the symbol 
that he had attained to a position of inde¬ 
pendence in the tribe. Ail difficult cases 
of justice were decided by the meeting o 
the tribe; it also declared war and con¬ 
cluded peace, and sanctioned the occasional 
distant expeditions of the chiefs wdth their 
followei’s* When questions of unusual diffi¬ 
culty were to come before the meeting, they 
were discussed beforehand by the king or 
other chief and the princes of the tribe; but 
the ultimate decision lay with the people 
tliemselves. The common freemen rarely 
took a leading part in the deliberations* 
The chiefs laid their proposals before the 
people in plain terms, stating the arguments 
on each side. If the freemen did not agree 
with their chiefs, they expressed their opin* 
iou by cries of <lissent; they signified their 
approval of a proposition by clashing their 
armor,” 

The religion of the Germans was in keep¬ 
ing with their habits* Their supreme god 
was Woflari, or Odin, whose wife was Preya, 
Donor, or Thor, their son, the god of thun¬ 
der, was a very powerful deity* Baldur, 
the sun god, %vas also important* The gods 
had no temples erected to their honor, but 
were worshipped in sacred groves* Sacri¬ 
fices, Rometimes of huinan beings, were 
offered to them* Their \rill was ascertained 
by means of lots, the flight of birds, and 
the neighing of sacred horses. The Ger¬ 
mans believed that the gods took a direct 
interest in human affairs, and they acknowl¬ 


edged a future state, in which the brave 
lived with Odin in Valhalla, feasting on 
beer and the flesh of the wild boar, and en¬ 
gaging in fierce combats for pastime* From 
this abode cowards and those who died 
peacefully were excluded. 

In the Sistory of Borne we have related 
the steps by which Germany emerged from 
her primitive darkness into the light of 
history* It will not be necessVry to repeat 
tlie narrative here at length. A quarrel 
having broken out between the Bequani 
and ^dui, two Gallic tribes, the former 
invited Ariovistns, King of the Suevi, _a 
powerful German tidbe, to come to their 
assistance* He did so, but by the year B* c* 
60 extended his authority over both tribes, 
and thus added all of Gaul between the 
upper Rhine and the Loire to his do¬ 
minions* Ariovistus at first maintained 
friendly relations with the Romans, but in 
B. G- 58 the Gauls appealed to Julius Caesar 
for help, and the Roman commander 
marched against the German king, defeated 
him, and conquered him. He subdued the 
s I Germans on the left bank of the Rhine as 
if thoroughly as he did the Celtic inhabitants 
of Gaul, and hia estimation of tlie warlike 
qualities of the Germans was increased to 
such an extent that he indueed many of 
them to enter his army* 

After this we bear but little of Germany 
until the reign of Augustus, who endeavored 
to convert the country into a Roman prov¬ 
ince. Drusus, the stepson of the emperor, 
won great successes over the German tribes, 
and in three successive expeditions into 
their country advanced as far as the Elbe* 
He erected fifty fortresses along the Rhine 
to hold the line of that river, and would 
have conquered a large part of Germany 
had not his deaths in b* c* 9, put a stop Iro 
hb plans. The Romans continued the war, 
and Tiberius, the successor of Dnisiis, con¬ 
quered the Teucteri aud Usipetes in b* c. 8, 
By treachery he overcame the gallant resist¬ 
ance of the Sicambri, and settled about 
40,000 of them in Gaul, It seemed for 
a while that Germany would be brought 
under the dominion of Rome; but the ad¬ 
vantages won by Tiberius were thrown 
away by Quinctilius Varus* His tyranny 
drove the freeborn Germans into rebellion, 
and they took arms against Varus* The 
revolt was led by Armfnius, or Herman, a 
young Cheruscan chief* Varus was lured 
by Arminius into the depths of the Teuto- 
burg wood, where he was attacked, and 
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his army auniliilated, as we have related in 
the Hutorij of Rome, 

The victory of Arminius destroyed the 
Roman power in Germany* In the reign 
of the Emperor Tiberiua the Roman army 
under Germaniciis, the son of Drusus, en¬ 
deavored to regain what Varus had lost; 
bat the Germans, led by Arminius, offered 
such a stout resistance that the invaders 
withdrew from the country* 

Arminius was then called upon to defend 
his country against the efforts of the Mar- 
coraanni, who had occupied the region now 
known as Bohemia, from which they en¬ 
deavored to conquer Germany, The Ger¬ 
man hero defeated Maroboduua, the Mar- 
comannic king, broke up his kingdom, and 
compelled him to seek safety at Rome, and 
so, a second time, preserved the independ¬ 
ence of Germany. Arminius was murdered 
in A* D. ,21, at the age of thirty-seven. To 
this day his memory is deservedly cherished 
by the German people as the earliest of 
their heroes* 

In the second century the German tribes, 
encouraged by the apparent weakness of 
llie Roman empire, veolured to invade its 
dominions. In the reign of Marcus Aur¬ 
elius the Marcomanui and the Quadi, aided 
by several non-German tribes, maintained 
a"war of thirteen years against Rome, and 
compelled the empire to put forth extraor¬ 
dinary exertions to protect its frontiers from 
them* 

Between the third and the sixth cen¬ 
turies occurred the migrations of the Ger- 
juan tribes, which determined the geographi¬ 
cal position of thenatioas of modern Europe. 
Their settlement is related at the close of 
our of Ro7ne, and need not be 

repeated here. 

The most important of these tribes were 
the Franks* For several centuries the 
history of these people is the history of 
Germany. They conquered Gaul and their 
own kinsmen, and laid the foundations of 
the future kingdoms of Germany and 
France. They began their attacks upon 
the Roman dominions on the left bank of 
the Rhine in the third century, and though 
often repulsed, they persisted in their efforts, 
which were finally crowned with success* 
By the latter part of the fifth century they 
had conquered the whole country between 
the middle Rhine and the Meuse, and had 
fixed their capital at Cologne. They were 
called the Ripuarian Franks. 

The lower Rhine country was held by a 


REIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE, 

Frankish tribe descended for the most ]>art 
from the Sicambri, who had been settled 
there by Tiberius. These people ivere 
known as the Salian Fi'anks. They w’ere 
never willing subjects of Rome, and were 
always on the watch for an opportunity to 
regain their freedom. They w^ere severely 
worsted by the Emperor Julian, but he al- 
low^ed them to retain the lands they had 
seized beyond the Rhine, and which ex¬ 
tended west of the Meuse. By the opening 
of the fifth century they bad growm so pow¬ 
erful that they no longer recognized the 
supremacy of Rome, though they still fur¬ 
nished mercenary soldiers to the Roman 
army. 

The Salians were governed at this time 
by their own kings. The first of these of 
whom we have any account was Chlodio, 
who advanced the boundaries of his king¬ 
dom as far west as the Somme. He became 
the ally of Rome, and rendered important 
aid to the Romans in their efforts against 
Attila, A. B. 451. The institutions of this 
kingdom were similar to those of the Ger¬ 
man tribes. His successor is said to have 
been Merowig, but nothing is known with 
certainty of this monarch, who, however, 
may have existed, jis his successors from 
this time are known as the Merovingian 
kings* The next king of whom ive have 
any certain knowledge was Child eric. He 
reigned during the latter half of the fifth 
century, and had his capital at Tournay. 
He was a great king, and aided the Romans 
against the Visigoths. This connection 
with the Romans paved the way for the 
events now to be related, 

Theodoric II,, the inonareli of the Visk 
gothic kingdom of Gaul, the establishment 
and early history of which we have related 
in connection with that of Rome, was as¬ 
sassinated by his brother Eurie, who suc¬ 
ceeded him. Eurie subdued the greater 
])art of vSpain, and compelled the Suevi to 
hold the kingdom of Gallicia as a tribu¬ 
tary of the Gothic crown. He died pre¬ 
maturely ill the midst of bis conquests, 
leaving his kingdom to ^Marie, his sou, a 
mere child* 

In the raeantinie Childeric had been suc¬ 
ceeded on the Salian throne by ^ bis son 
Chi od wig or Clovis, a youth oi fifteen. 
His kingdom consisted of the island of the 
Batavians and the ancient dioceses of Tour- 
nay and Arras, and his warriors did not 
exceed 5,000 in number* His great abilh 
ties soon spread his iiiflueuce over the kin- 
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dred tribes of the Pranks, who were settled | 
along the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, 
and the lower Rhine, and who were gov¬ 
erned by independent kings, and drew large 
nurabei-s of warriors to Ms standard* 

The fii^t exploit of Clovis was the con¬ 
quest and annexation to his dominions of 
the kingdom of Syagrius, who ruled over 
the second Belgic and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, He next defeated the Alemanni, 
who held the territory on each side of the 
Eliine from its source to the mouths of the 
Main and Moselle, and who had spread 
themselves over that portion of Gaul which 
afterwards comprised the provinces of Al¬ 
sace and Lorraine, Their king was slain 
and their possessions became a part of the 
kingdom of Clovis, a, d, 496, In a. d, 
493 Clovis bad espoused Clotilda, a Bur¬ 
gundian prine€^s, who, though reared in an 
Arian court, had been trained in the ortho¬ 
dox Catholic faith* Clotilda labored dili¬ 
gently to convert her husband to Christian¬ 
ity, but for a long time he refused to embrace 
her faith, though he permitted their eldest 
child to be baptized* The decisive battle 
of the war against the Alemanni was fought 
at Tolbiac, near Cologne* It was stub¬ 
bornly contested, and for a long time the 
issue was doubtful. In this emergency, 
Clovis, raising his hands to heaven, invoked 
** the God of Clotilda,’^ and vowed that if 
victory should declare for him, he would 
embrace the Christian faith, and be bap¬ 
tized, He was victorious, and at the con- 
el usiou of the struggle he was baptized with 
great pomp and splendor, together with 
3,000 of his subjects, in the cathedral at 
Rbeiius* 

By bis adoption of Christianity and of 
the Catholic faith, Clovis gained the firm 
support of that church, and the alliance 
was eminently serviceable to the interests 
of both parties. The church found in the 
advancing power of Clovis an itistrument 
which might humble the persecuting power 
of the Visigoths and Burgundians, and 
unite the whole country in dutiful submis¬ 
sion to the See of St, Peter; while Clovis 
acquired in the church an ally possessing 
the full confidence of the people whose 
laud he aimed to conquer, and ready to 
proclaim him as the chosen of Heaven, 
whose sceptre would prove the surest guar¬ 
antee of a nation’s prosperity and greatness. 
Either without the other must have failed, 
but together they were irresistible,” 

The results of this alliance were soon ap- 


! parent* In A, B, 497 the Arraoricau states 
made a treaty with Ciovis, by which they 
became his tributaries* By this treaty the 
frontiers of the Frankish dominions were 
advanced to the Loire, In a, d, 500 Clovis 
gained a great victory over the Burgun¬ 
dians, and compelled Gondebald, their king, 
to hold his crown as his tributary* This 
success destroyed the greatness and glory 
of the Burgundian kingdom, but it was not 
definitely united to the Frankish monarchy 
until the next generation. 

The conquest of the Burgundians en¬ 
couraged Clovis to attempt that of the Visi- 
gothic kingdom south of the Loire. The 
civil government of this region was chiefly 
in the hands of the clergy, and these now 
rallied to the support of Clovis as the cham¬ 
pion of the orthodox faith. The Gallo- 
Eoman subjects of Alarie longed for the 
success of the Franks, and ofiered but little 
resistance to them. The decisive battle of 
the war was fought near Poitiers in a. b, 
507, and the Visigoths were defeated* Clovis 
slew Alarie with his own hand, and overran 
the country from the Loire to the Garonne, 
spending the winter at Bordeaux. The 
next spring he attempted to drive the Visi¬ 
goths beyond the Pyrenees, hut Theodoilc, 
the Ostrogothic king, sent an army to the 
assistance of his kinsman, and obliged the 
Frankish monarch to pause* Clovis, being 
decisively repulsed before Arles, left the 
Goths in possession of a small portion of 
their territory known as the province of the 
Septiraania, the capital of winch was Nar- 
honne* The remainder of their territory in 
Gaul was permanently united with the 
Frankish kingdom. Upon his return to 
Tours, Clovis received a congratulatory em¬ 
bassy from the Emperor Anastasius, who 
'invested him with the titles and insignia of 
Consul and Patrician* In actual fact this 
%vas not much of a gain, as the King of the 
Franks was absolute master of his territory; 
but the moral eflect was considerable, for 
this action of the emperor made Clovis in 
the eyes of his Gallo-Rom an subjects the 
legitimate successor to all the rights and 
privileges of the Roman Caesars, During 
his last years, Clovis extended his power 
by less honorable means than lie had hith¬ 
erto used* By a series of deliberate mur¬ 
ders he removed the other Merovingian 
chiefs, some of whom were his relatives, 
and made himself sole monarch of the 
Franks* He died at Paris in A. B, 511, 
leaving his dominions to his four sous* 
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All the sons of CIoyjs fixed their capitals 
north of the Loire, a fact significant of the 
msecurity of the tenure by which their eon- 
quests south of that river were yet hekh! 
Theodoric, the eldest, took for his share the | 
eastern provinces, from the Meuse to the 
Rliine, and the districts of Auvergne, Li* 
mousin, and Quercy. His capital was Metz, 
Chlodonier reigned in the Orlennais, Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine, with his capital at 
Orleans. Chiidebert was King of Paris 
and its neighborhood, with the Armorican 
district, stretching from Rouen to Rennes, 
Nantes, and Vanues. Clotaire, tlie young* 
est, was King of Soissons, and ruled the 
ancient country of the Salians, together 
with the maritime tract between the Somme 
and the mouth of the Meuse. He also pos¬ 
sessed some territory in the Cevennes and 
on the upper Garonne. The dominions of 
the brothers thus intersected each other in 
the most bewildering manner, and for one 
sovereign to reach the distant parts of bis 
dominions it was often necessary to cross 
the possessions of another. Quarrels were 
consequently multiplied, and neither of the 
brothers was disposed to live peaceably with 
the others. Theodoric, while a fierce and 
violent ruler, gave to his subjects a wise 
and admirable code of laws, and exerted 
himself to introduce Christianity wherever 
paganism had formerly prevailed, Theo- 
debert, his son, attempted to intervene in 
the affairs of Italy at the request of Justin¬ 
ian and the Gothic King Vitiges; with 
what success has been related, a. b. 539. 
To avert such invasions in future Justinian 
resigned to the Franldsh kings his claims 
to sovereignty in Gaul, and from that time 
those raonarchs stamped their coins with 
their own instead of the imperial image. 
The fierce quarrels of the descendants of 
Clovis constitute a dark page in the history 
of their country, and it Is needless to re* 
late them here. His graudsons Sigebert 
and Chilperie, sons of Ciotaire, married 
sisters, the daughters of Athanagild, King 
of the Visigoths. Sigebert, King of Aus* 
trasia, married Brunelmut,a woman of rare 
beauty and great accomplishments, but of 
violent passions. Chilperie, Kiog of Neus- 
tria, married Galeswintha, the younger 
sister, but soon afterwards murdered her at 
the instigation of his low-born mistress 
Fred ego n da, whom he made his wife. 
Brunehaut became the bitter enemy of 
Fredegonda, and though slie accepted a 
settlement of the quarrel, never abandoned 


her resolve to be avengetl on the murderers 
of her sisten This personal quarrel was 
greatly aggravated by the rivalry between 
the kingdoms of Neustria aud Auatrasia, in 
the former of which the Gallo-Roman pop¬ 
ulation was most numerous, while in tlie 
latter the population was almost wholly 
Frankish or German. Fredegonda gave 
herself up to a life of crime, aud to avoid 
punishment caused the murder of her hus¬ 
band. Pi'evious to this she had caused the 
assassination of Sigebert. The widowed 
Brunebaut, though scarcely less guilty than 
Fredegonda, contrived to maintain her hold 
upon Austrasia as the guardian of her eon. 
She enjoyed the friendship and was the 
correspondent of Gregory the Great and 
other learned and good men, and, notwith¬ 
standing her crimes, was the patroness and 
defender of Christianity and learning. She 
arrayed the Austrasian nobles agaiust her 
in the end by her efibrts to crush them, and 
was finally defeated by them and by the 
combined forces of Neustria and Burgundy. 
She was made prisoner and turned over to 
Clotaire, the son of Fredegonda, who sub¬ 
jected her to three days of torture and indig¬ 
nity, and then put her to death iu the most 
barbarous manner. 

All the Frankish dominions were now 
united under Clotaire IL, who reigned as 
sole king from A, B. 613 to 628. His son 
Hagobert carried the power of the Mero¬ 
vingian race to its highest point. He fixed 
his court at Paris, and his authority was 
acknowledged from the Weser to the Pyr¬ 
enees, and from the ocean to the Bohemian 
border, Dagobevt died in a, d, 638, Plis 
successors were weak and insignificant 
They were termed Rois-fainfants “ do- 
nothing kings”—a title wliich fully ex¬ 
presses thoir character for the next century. 
The real power was exercised by the bishops 
and nobles, and especially by tbe officials 
known as “Mayors of the Palace.” The 
mayor was a noble chosen by hk order to 
be the adviser of the king in peace and the 
commander of the royal army in war, in 
order to aid the nobles in their efforts to 
limit the royal power. The offiee, at first 
elective, became hereditary. Under the 
feeble Merovingian kings who succeeded 
Dagobert, the mayors were the real sover¬ 
eigns. One of the most vigorous of these 
riuers, Pepin of Heristal, after siifieri ng 
some reverses, defeated tlie Neustrian no¬ 
bility at Testrv in a, i>, 687, and having thus 
given the death-blow to Merovingian roy- 
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altj, uiafle himself master of all the king¬ 
dom of CloviSj and for twenty-seven years 
governed it with vigor, prudence, and suc¬ 
cess. His victory was also important in 
another sense. It established the suprem¬ 
acy of the Tentouic over the Eoman element 
in Gauk Pepin took the title of Prince or 
Duke of the Franks. The poor phantom 
Merovingian king,the long-haired shadow 
of royalty/^ was exhibited once a year to 
the people at the Field of March; but at 
other times was held in a sort of mild cap¬ 
tivity. The remainder of the seventh cen¬ 
tury and the first years of the next were 
passed by Pepin in re-establiahing the an¬ 
cient supremacy of the Franks in Germany, 
The Frisians, Saxons, Alemanni, Siiabians, 
Thuriiigians, and Eavariaus were forced to 
acknowledge the Frankish power. These 
successes were followed by the introduction 
and spread of Christianity among tlie 
German tribes* In the rear of the armies 
of Pepin followed a band of monks, chiefly 
Anglo-Saxon, by whose efforts multitudes 
of their pagan countrymen were converted 
to Christianity* One of these monks, St. 
Willibrord, \vas consecrated by Pope Ser¬ 
gius, in A. i>. 696, Archbishop of the Frisians, 

Pepin of Heristal died in December, 
A. D. 714 Piectrude, his widow, attempted 
to govern the kingdom as regent for her 
infant grandson, Dagobert IlL, but was 
opposed by Austrasian nobles led by 
Charles Martel, an illegitimate eon of Pepin, 
and was ultimately compelled to yield, 
Charles then came into possession of the* 
authority and dominiom of his father with¬ 
out further resistance, a. b, 719, He 
ruled wisely and vigorously for twenty-two 
years. 

One of the greatest exploits of Charles 
was his defeat of the Saracens of Spain. 
Aquitaine and the Septimania had already 
suffered severely from them, as we shall see 
in the account of their history during this 
century. In pursuance of a deliberate plan 
of conquest, they |>assed the Pyrenees and 
overniu the Frankish kingdom as far north 
as the Loire, Charles Martel took the 
field against them, and inflicted upon them 
such a crushing defeat near Tours that the 
remnants of their host fled southward, and 
Europe was freed from the danger of I\Io- 
hammedan conquest, a. d, 782. Charles 
followed np Jiis success by several expedi^ 
tions to the south; but, though repeatedly 
victorious, was unable to expel the Saracens 
altogether from tlie soil of France, They 


were not driven fi'om Septimania, their last 
refuge,until A, i>. 759, by Pepin, the son of 
Gbai'les. One res u 11 of the vict ory of Charles 
was the acquisition of Aquitaine, under its 
own rulers, to the Frankish kingdom. 
Charles, following the example of his father, 
did not assume the royal title, but governed 
as Duke of the Franks. In a. b. 737, upon 
the death of the Merovingian King Thierry 
IV,, Charles felt his power so firmly estal)- 
lished that he omitted to appoint a successor 
to the dead monarch, and the royal dignity 
remaiiaed in abeyance. Towards the close 
of his reign he was entreated by Pope Greg¬ 
ory IIL to take arms for the defence of the 
Catliollc Church against the Lombards, 
who had seized the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and were threatening Kome. In return for 
this service the pope promised to invest 
him with the dignity of Consul and Patri¬ 
cian of Rome. Charles entertained the 
proposition with favor, but his death in 
A, i>. 741 prevented him from taking any 
action in behalf of the pontiff. By his 
will he divided his dominions between his 
two sons Carloraan and Pepin, called “ the 
Short.'^ Carlomiin received Austrasia and 
the territories beyond the Rhine; Pepin 
was given Keustria, Burgundy, and Prov¬ 
ence. 

The sons of Charles sought out the Ir^t 
descendant of the house of Clovis, and pro¬ 
claimed him king, by the name of Chilperic 
III.' Assisted by St, Boniface, who was 
about this time consecrated Archbishop of 
Mayen ce, they made many reforms in the 
chm^eh, and by liberal concessions to the 
priesthood won their hearty support. In 
A. D. 747 Carloman relinquished his share 
in the government into the hands of Pepin 
aud took the vows of a Benedictine monk. 
In A. D. 752 Pepin, having previously ob¬ 
tained the sanction of the pope and the co¬ 
operation of the nobles, put aside the feeble 
Merovingian King Chilperic, condemned 
him to the seclusion of the cloister, and 
seated himself upon the throne as King of 
the Pranks. ** The elevation of Pepin to 
the throne was the result of a compact be¬ 
tween himself and the Holy See, based 
o n consi derati ons o f mu tu al i n terest, Pepi u 
needed the sanction of the pope to legiti¬ 
matize his crown ; the pontiff needed the 
si stance of the Frankish arms, by which he 
'was raised eventually to the position of a 
teniporal and territorial sovereign. And 
this alliance between the Carolingians and 
the papacy becuzne a principle of regenera- 
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tion and progress, not only for France, but 
for all western Europe, , . A strong mo- 
narcliical government was now established, 
possessing the power to make itself univer¬ 
sally respected; while the papacy became 
at the same time a hxed pi'edominajit au¬ 
thority for the regulation of the afiairg of 
the church/' 

It was not long before Pepin was able to 
repay the pontijff for liis sanction of his 
sehsure of the throne* Astolph, King of 
the Lombards, seized Kavenna and the 
exarchate and threatened Rome* Pope 
Stephen 11. visited the Frankish capital, as 
has been related, to implore the aid of 
Pepin, A. B. 753* Pepin swore to cross the 
Alps to the pope's assistance in the follow¬ 
ing year, and wag crowned at St Denis by 
Pope Stephen with great pomp. At the 
same time he was solemnly invested with 
the title of Patrician of the Romans, The 
next year he entered Italy wuth a large 
army, defeated the Lombards, and com¬ 
pelled Astolph to agree to cede all the terri¬ 
tory he had conquered to the pope. Pepin 
then returned home, and Astolph immedi¬ 
ately broke his promise, ravaged the Ro¬ 
magna, laid siege to Rome, and demanded 
the surrender of the pontiff. Pepin at once 
crossed the Alps a second time, and indicted 
upon the Lombard king such a punishment 
that he was obliged to surrender the ex- 
arcdiate mid the Pentapolis, as the price of 
peace. These territories Pe]Din conferred 
upon the pope, and tlius raised him to the 
dignity of a temporal as well as a spiritual 
ruler* The Frankish king retained the 
sovereignty of these provinces, but their 
rich revenues went to the pope* 

The entire reign of Pepin was filled with 
warlike enterprises. In A. D. 752 he under¬ 
took to expel the Saracens from Septiniania. 
He drove them in succession from all the 
cities of the province, and finally laid siege 
to Narbonne, their capital, which was be¬ 
trayed to him by some Gothic citizens, A. D. 
759. This success decided the war in his 
fiivor, the Saracens were obliged to evacuate 
tlie province, and Septimania became finally 
united to tlie Frankish dominions* The 
great duchy of Aquitaine, which comprised 
about a fourth of modern France, threw ofi' 
its allegiance to the King of the Franks. 
Pepin reduced it to obedience. The war 
began in A. p* 760 and lasted eight yeap^. 
The Duke of Aquitaine made a stubborn and 
brave resistance, hut he was ]}iit to deafh 
by his own people in A* D* 768, and the au-i 
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thority of Pepin was restored* This anccess 
closed the career of the conqueror. On his 
return from Aquitaine, Pepin was seized 
with a dangerous fever at Saintes* He was 
removed with difficulty to St. Denis, where 
he died on the 24th of September, a, d. 768, 
at the age of fifty-four, having reigned 
nearly twenty-seven years—eleven as Mayor 
of the Palace, and nearly sixteen as King 
of the Franks, By big will his dominions 
were divided between his sons Charlea and 
Carloman, Carloman died in 771, and his 
brother Charles, who is better known as 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great/' wag 
left sole King of the Franks. 


CHAPTER II, 

THE EMPIKE OF CHABEEMAGNE. 

Si^ifieaiiee of the Accession of Pepin to the Frank¬ 
ish Throne—Cliarlemague King—Wars with the 
Saxons—^Cruelty of Charlemagne—The Pope Ap¬ 
peals to the Frankish King for Aid against the 
LombardB—Charlemagne Crosses the Alps and 
Subdues Northern Italy—Enters Spain—Eattle 
of Kcmcesvalles—Death of Boland—Charlemagne 
Subdues Bavaria—Conquers the Huns—Goes to 
Italy—Is Crowned Emperor by the Pope-Char¬ 
acter of Charlemagne^s Empire—Treaty with the 
Eastern Emperor^—Power of Charleniague—His 
Govern merit and Laws—His Policy towards fie 
Church—His Protection and Encouragemeiu or 
Learning—Aleuin—The Schools—Personal A}- 
p^acance and Characteristics of CluirJemagne— 
His Death—Louis the Gen tie becomes Emjienir— 
Division of Charlemagne's Dominions among his 
Sons—Death of Louis—l.othaire Emjieror—The 
TreatyofYerdtm—Eiseofthe German and Fre nch 
Ivingfloms—The Feudal System—Its CIj a racier is- 
tic Features. 

T should be borne in mind the 
accession of Pepin to the Frankish 
throne was the triunqili of the Teu¬ 
tonic elemeDt in Gaul. The pre- 
domiuauce of this element was more 
marked in the reign of Clnu lemagne, 
who piroved himself one of the greatest sov¬ 
ereigns of any time. When he mounf^il 
the throne, the only Germuji people who 
had never submitted to the rule of the 
Franks ^vere the Saxons, who were still 
heathens. Their country stretched from 
the mouths of the Elbe eouthwards to Thu¬ 
ringia, and westward almost to the Rhine. 
Charlemagne began his sole reign by an 
attempt to conquer them. In A. D, 772 be 
invaded their territory, took their principal 
stronghold, Eresburg, and compelled them 
to submit* His success was so complete 
that he believed he had conquered them; 
but he had won only a temporary success. 
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The war, thus begun, continued for thirty 
years, and so taxed the energy and resources 
of Charles that he at times almost despaired 
of substantial success. In his auger at the 
obstinate resistance of the Saxons, he put 
4,500 of his prisoners to death; but this 
barbarous act only increased the determina¬ 
tion of their countrymen. In the end, how¬ 
ever, the Saxons were obliged to Bubmit 
and to accept Christianity, During the 
war large numbers of Saxons were trans¬ 
ported to other parts of Charlemagne's do¬ 
minions, and their places filled with colonies 
of Franks, 

In the early part of the war with the 
Saxons, Cbarleinagne was appealed to hy 
the pope for aid against the Lombards, 
who had again threatened Eorae, He 
promptly crossed the Alps in aid of the 
pontiff, and in a, d, 774 conquered Lom¬ 
bardy and annexed that country to his own 
dominions as a separate kingdom. From 
this time his fiill title was K’mg ojthe FranM 
and Lombards and PaiTicimi of ilic Itmnans^ 
Charlemagne deposed Desiderius and him* 
self assumed the iron crown. The Lom¬ 
bard nobles were allowed to retain their 
estates and titles as his vassals. Two years 
later they conspired against liim, aided by 
the Greek emperor, Charlemagne passed 
die Alps in midwinter, crushed the revolt, 
and placed Frankish officei^ in all places of 
trust in Lombardy, 

In A, B, 777 the Saracen Emir of Sara¬ 
gossa asked aid of Cliarlemagne in his 
struggle with the Klialif of Cordova, prom¬ 
ising to become tributary to the Frankish 
king in return for this assistance, Charle- 
inague promised to help him, and in A, b. 
778 made an expedition into Spain, and 
gained such substantial successes that he 
extended his boundary across the Pyrenees, 
as far south as the Ebro, On his return 
lie was not so fortunate. His rear-guard 
was attacked by the Basques, in the pass 
of Koncesvalles, and almost annihilated. 
Among the slain was tlie famous knight 
Eoland, whose exploits have been sung by 
the poets of succeeding ages. The Emir of 
Saragossa having violated his promise to do 
homage to Charlemagne, the king erected 
the conquered tcrritoiy into a province 
known as the “Spanish ifai'ch," The 
authority of the governor of tins province 
extended over Boussillon, Catalonia, and 
the infant kingdoms of Aragon and Na¬ 
varre, His residence wm at Barcelona. 

During the reign of Pepin the Short, 


Bavaria had been made tributary to the 
Frankish crown. Alter his death, Thus- 
silo, the Bavarian duke, threw off his alle¬ 
giance, Charlemagne marched against 
him in a, b, 785, and compelled him to 
submit. He rebelled again the next year, 
and w'as again conquered, Charles spared 
his life, but deposed him, and in future 
governed Bavaria by means of counts. 

The Avars, the descendants of tlie Huns 
w'ho had desolated Europe under Attila, 
held the forests and morasses of Pannonia, 
They were thus in such close proximity to 
Bavaria tliat Charlemagne resolved to at¬ 
tempt their conquest. In 791 he invaded 
their country iu overwhelming force and 
subdued them. By this success he became 
master of western Pannonia, Five years 
later (796) Pepin, King of Italy, the son 
of Charlemagne, stormed the remaining 
defences of the Huus, and after inflicting 
terrible slaughter upon them, compelled 
them to submit. Nearly all of the treasui*e 
carried away from Europe by Attila was 
recovered by Pepin. The Hunuisli chief¬ 
tain, Thudau, and hia principal w'arriors, 
embraced Cliristianity and were baptized 
at Aix-la-Chapelle The entire kingdom 
of the Huns was thus added to the empire 
of Charlemagne, 

The visit of Charlemagne to Kome in 
A, D, 800, to investigate tlie charges against 
Pope Leo HI,, resulted, as has been related, 
in the acquittal of the ™pe and the punish¬ 
ment of his enemies The grateful pontiff 
could not do less than reivard the king for 
liis Mendiy aid, and promptly put in exe¬ 
cution a design which he had no doubt 
arranged with the monarch. On Christmas 
day Charlemagne visited St, Peter's Cathe¬ 
dral, and while kneeling on the steps of the 
great altar, was suddenly approached by the 
pope, who placed a golden crown upon his 
head, and at the same moment hailed him 
with the ancient imperial titles: “Long 
life and victory to Charles Augustus, 
crowned of God, great and peace-giving 
Emperor of the Homans/' The vast throng 
of clergy, warriors, and citizens wliich filled 
the church echoed the w'ords of the pontiff 
with an enthusiastic shout, joyfully acknowl¬ 
edging the King of the Franks as the law¬ 
ful successor of the Ctesars. 

The empire of Charlemagne was not a 
new creation, but w^as regarded aa a revival 
of the Boniaii empire of the West, which it 
was held had not been abolished at the fall 
of Bomulus Augustuhis, but had been 
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simplj merged in the Eastern empire* In 
the West the imperia] autliority had been 
represented by the Exarch of Ravenna, and 
the right of the Greek emperor to supreme 
rule had not been disputed^ at least in 
tlmory. On the contrary, the most powerful 
of the barbarian kings had been proud to 
govern with titles assigned them by the 
Eastern Csesar* The Iconoclastic war had 
rendered the West bitterly hostile to the 
court of Constantinople, and had brought 
about a state of feeling which made any 
actual reunion impossible. Events had fol¬ 
lowed rapidly, each tending to widen the 
breach thus opened* Besides, the throne of 
the East was occupied by a woman, the 
Empress Irene, whom the Romans regarded 
as a usurper. They claiDied that she could 
not be Csesar and Augustus, and that they 
had as good a right as tlie East to choose 
the new Caesar. They insisted that Rome 
was of right the capital of the empire j and 
so it was held that in choosing Cbaiiemagne 
they were exercising an inalienable right, 
and merely resuming the privileges which 
had so long been in abeyance without hav¬ 
ing been lost, Charlemagne was declared 
the successor of Constantine VL as temporal 
head of Christendom, and, disregarding the 
insignificant succ^sors of Theodosius in the 
West, he was numbered as sixty-eighth in 
order through the Eastern line from Augus¬ 
tus, the founder of the empire* Of course 
this claim was in direct conflict with that 
of the Greek emperors, and was not admit¬ 
ted at Constantinople* The empire' was 
thus-finally divided, and we shall see for a 
long period two emperoi's reigning, one in 
the East and the other in the West, and 
each claiming to be the only true Ciesar* 
In A. D* S03 a treaty was negotiated be¬ 
tween the two emperors, fixing the boun¬ 
daries of their domihibns in Italy* The 
Eastern emperor suiTendered his claim to 
Rome and the exarchate, but retained 
Venice, Istria, the Dalmatian coast, and 
the Calabrian cities, 

Cliarleinague was now the most powerful 
monarch in the world, and his greatness 
jW'as recognized by all nations. The Eug- 
Vmh. and the little Gothic kingdom in Spain 
sought his protection, and from the far-olf 
banks of the Tigris came an embassy from 
the great Khalif Uaroiui al Riischid seek¬ 
ing his friendship and bringing rich pres¬ 
ents, among which were the keys of Jeru¬ 
salem and the Holy Sepulchre. Dtiring 
the remaining fourteen years of the life of 


Charlemagne his efforts were given to the 
internal orgauizatioo of his dominions—a 
task of almost superhuman diffieulty, con¬ 
sidering the number and dissimilarity of the 
nations subject to his rule* The success 
which attended his efforts is a far more en¬ 
during monument to his fame than his 
great exploits a# a conqueror. His con¬ 
stant effort was for the civilization and 
Christianization of Europe, and it will be 
interesting to inquire how he sought to ac¬ 
complish this. 

The empire of Charlemagne extended 
from the Baltic to the Ebro, from the North 
Sea and tlie Eider to central Italy, and 
from the Atlantic to the Save, the Theiss, 
the Oder and the lower Vistula. The cen¬ 
tre of this immense region was the Rliine- 
land, the home of the East Franks* Rome 
and Aachen were the capitals of the empire. 
In the former the emperor resided but little, 
and only when occasions of state demanded 
his presence. Aachen was his favorite 
residence, and he adoi'ued it not only with 
a palace but with a fine basilica, from which 
it derived the name of Aix-la-Ohapelle, by 
which it k usually known in history. 

The government of Charlemagne w^as 
strictly personal. It ivas an absolute mon¬ 
archy disguised under aristocratic, and at 
the same time, to some extent, popular 
forms and institutions. The emperor origi¬ 
nated and proposed all laws, which were 
discussed in the assemblies of the nation, 
one of which met in May and the other in 
the autLuiiu, and whicii were attended by 
the dukes, counts, prelates, and other lead¬ 
ing men of the empire. These assemblies 
could only deliberate and advise. The 
emperor alone decided what should become 
law. The laws of Cbariemague which re- 
raain to us show the wide range over which 
the care and wisdom of the emperor ex¬ 
tended. They embrace “ every conceivable 
topic of legislation, from mattei^ of the 
highest moral, ecclesiastical, and political 
importance, dowm to the minutest details 
of domestic ecooomy*^^ One of his chief 
objects was to lessen the power of the dukes 
and counts, who were almost independent 
sovereigns, and who were the chief obstacle^? 
in the way of the emperor'k eftbrts to 
administer justice among hk people* He 
entirely abolished the title of duke in Ger¬ 
many* For the defence of his long and 
exposed frontier he organized the border 
districts of Germany into Marks^ and over 
these placed margraves or marquesses. 
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iphose chief duty was to drive back or con¬ 
quer the neighboring tribes. Carinthiaj 
which extended from the Adriatic to the 
Danubej was one of the principal of these 
marks. Another^ which lay to the east of 
Bavaria and was designed for the defence 
of that country against the Huns or Avars, 
w'as afterwards Enow'n aa Oesterreich or 
Austria. 

The administration of justice in the sev¬ 
eral districts of the empire was lodged prin¬ 
cipally in the hands of the counts, who 
were assisted by deputies of various grades. 
Besides these Charlemagne appointed a 
peculiar class of officials called missi domi- 
niei, whose duty it was to visit all pans of 
the empire four times a year, to hear 
appeals from the lower tribunals, and to 
report to the emperor tlie general state of 
the country. An appeal might be made 
from their judgments to the royal tribunal, 
which was presided over by the palsgrave. 

Charlemagne was a firm and liberal 
friend to the church, hut waa by no means 
its slave. He recognized readily and fully 
the benefits conferred upon the country by 
Christianity, and in his earnest desire to 
protect the poor and humble class of his 
people against the rich and powerful, made 
nse of the means which the church furnished 
him. A lover of learning and learned men, 
he naturally sought the society of eccle¬ 
siastics, who alone in this age of darkness 
were possessed of education, but he 'was 
always their master, kind and generous, but 
never their took He founded many bish¬ 
oprics and monasteries and conferred rich 
estates upon them, and made the payment 
of tithes for the support of the clergy com¬ 
pulsory throughout the empire. Every¬ 
where, especially in Germany, he gave tlie 
bishops, abbots, and Iiiglier clergy a more 
important position in the state than they 
had ever held before, in order that they 
might serve as a counterpoise to the eecniar 
nobility. 

The world owes a rich debt of gratitude 
to Charlemagne for the enlightened pro¬ 
tection and encouragement which he un¬ 
varyingly gave to learoiug and the difitLsion 
■of knowledge. He 'was nimself an ardent 
student, and he did not disdain to set a 
bright example to the world by his pati^t 
and arduous efforts to enrich his mind with 
stores of knowledge. Learned men were 
encouraged to settle in his dominions, and 
the emperor delighted to gather them about 
him and converse wdth them upon the 


topics which interested him. His moments 
of relaxation, even in the midst of his most 
important cainjiaigns, were spent in their 
society. His most trusted Mend and coun¬ 
sellor was an Anglo-Saxon monk named 
Alcuin, by far the most commanding genius 
of the age. He took up his residence at 
the court of Charlemagne in A, d, 781, and 
died in a. j>. 804. He was the preceptor 
of the emperor during this period, and was 
the instigator of many of tlie most useful 
acts of the monarch, History presents to 
us few more striking spectacles than that of 
the great monarch of the West, surrounded 
by the princes and princesses of his family 
and the chief personages of his brilliant 
court, all content to sit as learners at the 
feet of their Anglo-Saxon preceptor Alcuin 
in the ^school of the palace^ at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. The course of study pursued by 
tliese august academicians embraced the 
seven liberal arts, as they were calkd—the 
trirmm and qiiadrivium -—‘With a special 
attention to grammar, psalmody, and the 
theory of music; and since Alcuin excelled 
in the exposition of Scripture, we may be 
sure that the mysteries of theological science 
were not forgotten in his lectures/^ 

As his be^it gift to his people Charle¬ 
magne established a system of education 
throughout his dominions. As early as 
A. D. 789, by the advice of Alcuin, he 
addressed a circular letter to the bishops, 
commanding them to establish in their 
cathedral cities elementary schools for the 
free instruction of the children of free men 
and the laboring classes. Each monastery 
was required to maintain a school for the 
study of the higher branches of learning. 
Accordingly many seminaries were estab¬ 
lished in various parts of Germany and 
France, of which a number are still in ex¬ 
istence. Learned 'men from all parts of 
Europe were encouraged by the monarch 
to settle in these as professors. These 
schools became so many refuges for them, 
and the wise plan of their founder made 
them sources of permanent and great 
blessings to the world, and especially to the 
districts in which they were situated. 

In person Charieraagne was of heroic 
stature—tall, broad-chested and of majestic 
presence. He w^as gracious aud graceful 
in his manner, and spoke with clearne^ 
and precision. He conversed fluently in 
Latin and understood Greek thoroughly. 
He '^vas plain and simple in his habits. He 
dined off four dishes, and his favorite dish 
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waa newly killed venison roasted on the 
spit. He was temperate in liis drinking, 
and hated drunkenness. During Ids meals, 
his favorite works of history, and Augus- 
tine^s City of God ” were often read aloud 
to him. A German by birth he was a 
German in all things to the day of his 
death. He was proud of his Teutonic blood, 
and exerted himself to preserve the ancient 
German customs, and especially the old 
heroic ballads, of his ancestors. He always 
wore the national Frankish dress, and 
never appeared in the Roman garb except 
upon rare occasions of state* 

In A, n. 813 the emperor caused his only 
surviving son Louis to be crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle as his successor* Early in 814 
Charlemagne himself died at the age of 
seventy^two, and was buried under the 
basilica at Aixda-Chapelle. The great em¬ 
pire which he had built up needed a great 
man like himself to preserve it, and it fell 
to pieces for want of such a sovereign 
almost immediately after his death. Louis, 
known as Le D^bonnairef' or “ the Gen¬ 
tle,” was utterly nnsoited to the govern¬ 
ment of so warlike an empire in such 
troubled times. Feeling his owm incom¬ 
petence, and hoping to preserve peace 
among his turbulent sons, he gave to each 
of them in A, j>. 817 a share in his domin¬ 
ions, To Lothaire he gave the Ehiu eland 
and Italy, and associated him in the empire, 
Pepin received Aquitaine, and Louis Bava¬ 
ria and the adjoining districts* A fourth 
son, named Charles, was born to the em¬ 
peror by a second marriage. In 829 he 
made a separate kingdom for this son. 
The other three, thinking themselves 
wronged by this act, rebelled against tlieir 
father, and so filled the remainder of his 
life with sorrow and disaster that the em¬ 
peror, after suffering many reverses of 
fortune, retired to an island in the Rhine 
near Ingelhelm, and died there in a. i>. 840. 

Upon the death of Louis, Lothaire took 
the imperial title. Pepin being dead, his 
surviving brothers Louis and Charles, called 
'"the BaJd,^' made war against him, and in 
841 mflicted a se^^ere defeat upon him at 
Fontenay. The war was brought to a close 
iu A. B* 843 by the Treaty of Verd^n^ 
by which the brothers divided the domin¬ 
ions of their grandfather between them. 
Lothaire kept the imperial title, and re¬ 
ceived Italy and a long narrow strip of ter¬ 
ritory reaching from the Mediterranean to ( 
the North Sea. This kingdom was called I 


Loiharingia after him* The name w^as sub¬ 
sequently restricted to the country north of 
Burgundy. The region to the west of Lo- 
thaire's kingdom was given to Charles the 
Bald, and Louis received the Teutonic 
kingdom or Germany, stretching eastward 
from the Rhine to the Elbe, the Saal, and 
the Bohemian forest, and from the North 
Sea to the Alps. All three of the brothers 
were called Kings of the Franks. The 
emperor was accorded a certain pre-emi¬ 
nence by his younger brothel's, but in re¬ 
ality they were independent of him. 

The treaty of Verdun marks an impor¬ 
tant point in the histoiy of Europe. With 
it the history of the Franks closes, and 
France and Germany take their places iu 
the world as distinct and separate nations. 
The history of Lothaire^s kingdom has al¬ 
ready been related iu connection with that 
of Italy. 

In closing our account of the formation 
and disruption of Charlemagne's empire, 
we may piBperly devote our attention to 
the consideration of the general adjustment 
of European society which grew out of it, 
and which is known as The Feudal Sysimx. 

The efibrt of Charlemagne was to form a 
strong centralized monarchy, and during his 
lifetime he was able to conduct his govern¬ 
ment upon this plan ; but upon his death the 
whole system lie had built up fell to pieces. 

The entire empire w’as covered with the 
dominions of powerful nobles, who had 
been compelled to yield to the superior 
genius of the great emperor, but who ren¬ 
dered merely a nominal obedience to his 
weaker successors* Nor was this unnatural, 
for the nobles, and especially those in the 
more distant portions of the empire, found 
themselves obliged to depend upon their 
own exertions for the defence of their pos¬ 
sessions against the enemies which threat¬ 
ened them—the Magyars, Saracens, and 
Northmen. They made war and peace 
upon their own responsibilitv, and thus 
there gradually grew up among them a 
spirit of mdependence, which rendered them 
dependent upon and loyal to the sovereign 
only in name. Many of the great princes— 
such as the Dukes of Saxony, Thuringia, 
Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia, in the 
East; the Dukes of Aquitaiue and Brit¬ 
tany, and Counts of Anjou and Paris, in 
the West; and the Marquises of Friuli, 
Ivrea, Spolet^, and Tuscany, in Italy—were 
wealthier and more powerful than their nom¬ 
inal sovereigns* They were the actual lords 
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of tte cities and castles within their domin¬ 
ions. Still, as a common Lead ivas neccs- 
Barj, tlie sovereign was obeyed when he was 
strong enough to compel obedience, and the 
relations between the monarch and his no¬ 
bles gradually adjusted themselves upon 
the plan now to be described. 

In the Teutonic nations there were origi¬ 
nally, as we have seen, three classes of peo¬ 
ple—the nobles, the common freemen, and 
the slaves. The nobles and the common 
freemen alone possessed the right to own 
lands or other property. Every free Ger¬ 
man who had helped his chief to conquer 
a country received as his share of the spoil 
a specified portion of the land, which was 
called his allodium or freehold, and which was 
absolutely his own property. The chief or 
king received a proportionate^ larger share 
than any of his followers. In the course 
of time the chief began to grant portions 
of his estate to his most trusted followers 
on condition of thdr being faithful to him 
in peace, and serving him in war. This 
grant was called a/ettdiim, orjfe/, and land 
so held was said to be held by ^feudal tenure. 
Unlike the freehold, which was a man's ab¬ 
solute property, the fief was not the holder's 
property by right, and could be held only 
so loug as the conditions of the grant were 
fiuthfully complied with. The real owner 
was called the lord, suzerain, or liege, and 
the person to whom he granted the land 
was termed his vassal, liegeman, or retainer, 
or simply his man. Each year the vassal, 
kneeling before his lord, placed his hands 
between his, and swore to be his true man, 
to serve him faithfully, with life and limb, 
in peace and %var, in consideration of the 
lands conferred. The lord, on his part, 
swore to grant protection to his vassah As 
tlie great princes held their lands from the 
sovereign, as his vassals,so the lesser nobles 
and knights held tiieii^ from the dukes, 
marquises, counts, and bishops, and these 
divided their fiefe among still humbler vas¬ 
sals. In course of time all the land became 
subject to feudal tenures. The owners of 
freeJiolds, unable to defend themselves 
against their more powerful neighbors, se¬ 
cured the protection of some pow^erful lord 
by resigning their lands to him and receiv¬ 
ing tlicm back as fiefs. By the close of the 
eleventh century the feudal system bad 
spread over the whole of Westeni Europe, 
and there were scarcely any freeholds in 
existence. At first the feudal grants were 
made for a term of years or during the life 


of the vassal, but in course of time they 
became hereditary. Upon the extinction 
of the family the estate reverted to the 
suzerain, who, in the case of the great vas¬ 
sals, was the king. 

The vassal was bound to attend his lord 
in war and to fight under his banner. If 
the king were the suzerain, the vassal was 
obliged to attend his court upon occasions 
of ceremony. In time of war the king 
summoned the great vassals to take arms 
in his defence. These required their own 
vassals to assemble under their banners. 
The smaller nobles and knights made a 
similar demand upon the farmers and yeo¬ 
men subject to them, each of whom was 
obliged to arm and equip himself at his 
own cost. Sometimes tlie feudal superior 
bore the cost of such equipment 

“The general introduction of these feudal 
or military tenures," says Freeman, caused 
some important changes both in political 
and social matters. The change was made 
gradually, and it was slower in England 
than in most parts of the continent; but 
its general effect was to raise those men who 
held their lands by tiiese new tenures above 
all others, and to thrust the poorer freemen 
lower down. In many countries they grad¬ 
ually sank into the state of serfe or villains: 
that is, men who are not actually slaves to 
be bought and sold man by man, but who 
are bound to the land and pass with it. 
Meanw’liiie the class of actual slaves \vas 
dyiug out, and the serf class was increased 
botli by the freemen who fell down to it, 
and by the slaves who were raised into it. 
Again the smaller freemen lost powder in 
another way. The old Teutonic coustitu- 
tion, by wloeh each freeman had a right to 
appear in the national assembly, could no 
longer be fully carried out when the Franks 
or any other peo])le had get possession of a 
large country. All men could not come in 
their own persons, and it was not for a long 
time, not till tlie twelfth or thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, that any one thought of choosing a 
smaller number of men to Bpeak and act on 
behalf of all, as is now done in the English 
parliament, and in most of the countries 
of Europe and America. From all these 
causes working together two chief results 
happened. First, in most parts of Europe 
the old national assemblies either quite 
died out, or were attended only by the chief 
men who could come in tlieir own persons. 
Secondly, each province or district had a 
tendency to set up for itself." 
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The great mass of the people duriug the 
middle ages were serfs, not, as has been 
said, actually slaves, but attached to the 
land, and passed with it from owner to 
owner. Practically their condition was 
little better than that of slaves* They were 
at the mercy of their feudal lord, and as he 
was also the magistrate of his district, they 
had no redress against his tyranny* They 
Avere kept in ignorance, and had no incen¬ 
tive to strive for material prosperity, as 
their possessions might at any moment be 
taken from them by their feudal lord. The 
latter, secure in his strong castle, was usually 
a tyrant, and used his poAver to enrich him¬ 
self at the expense of his helpless seids. 
Another evil of the fen dal system was 
that it retarded the growth of nationality 
and of good government. A state was 
merely a confederation of distinct poAvers 
under a common head, the emperor or king, 
Avho could only enforce the law against dis¬ 
obedient vassals by making Avar upon them. 
The sovereign dealt only AAuth the great 
nobles. The allegiance of the lesser vassals 
was doe, not to the king as the represent¬ 
ative of the state, but to the feudal lords, 
who stood between them and tlie state* 
Consequently the system- resulted in the 
reign of lawlessness, or ^'fist law,” as it was 
called, and the three centuries succeeding 
Charlemagne were a period of the deepest 
ignorance and misery throughout Europe* 
As the royal poAver increased in the va¬ 
rious countries of Europe, the poAA^er of the 
nobles Avas Aveakened, and the feudal began 
to give place to til 0 modern system* The 
kings were the first to conceive the enno¬ 
bling idea of nationality. By degrees they 
concentrated power in their OAvn hands, and 
using it for the good of the Avhole country, 
drew to their support the mass of the people, 
whose champions they became against the 
nobles. Their decrees were enforced 
throughout their entire dominion, and a 
settled and definitely arranged lato, pro¬ 
ceeding from a common source, took the 
place of the mere will of the feudal cliiefs, 
The growth of the cities also contributed 
in a great degree to the destruction of feu¬ 
dalism, As these grew up they were en¬ 
dowed Avith certain important and exactly 
defined privileges, ivlucli secured and per¬ 
petuated tlieir freedom. They thus at¬ 
tracted numerous inhabitants, and became 
in time the bulwarks of freedom against the 
power of the nobles. They became also the 
nurseries of the free middle class or com¬ 


mons of Europe, the true soldiers of liberty, 
Avho filially destroyed the feudal system 
Avith its attendant and inherent evils, and 
by checking even the poAver of the kings, 
Avon for Europe its best system of gov¬ 
ern meet, limited representative monarchy* 
The efforts of the church to obtain su¬ 
preme power in spiritual affairs also con¬ 
tributed to bleak doAvn feudalism. The 
clergy naturally allied themselves with the 
king against the nobles. They Avei-e the 
only protectors of the AA^eak and poor 
against the great and poAverful, and the 
spirit of tlieir religion, as well as an appre¬ 
ciation of their true policy, prompted them 
to espouse the papular cause. Their own 
lands were free from molestation, and Avere, 
as we have shown, refuges for the oppressed, 
Avhieh were secure against even the most 
daring. They exerted themselves nobly to 
check the violence and brutality of the 
nobles* In A, d. 1033 the French clergy 
were able to impose a partial barrier to the 
private wars which caused so much sufiering 
to all Europe, It was decreed that no 
armed expedition or Avarlike act should be 
engaged in betAveen sunset on Wednesday 
and snnrise on Monday of each week, or on 
any holy festival Avhich might occur during 
the remaining days. This respite Avas 
termed -"the Truce of God,” and wa*s sup¬ 
ported by the influence of the Catholic 
Church throughout Europe, the general 
expectation of the near approach of the end 
of the world incliniDg all classes to unite 
in obedience to the exhortations of the 
clergy, 
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first years of the reign of Louis 
the German/^ as he is called in 
^11 consequence of his being given 
Grerraany as his kingdom by the 
treaty of Verdun, were marked by 
frequent contests with the North¬ 
men, a race of Scandinavian pirates wdio 
now began to inflict great suffering upon 
the European coasts* The fame of Char¬ 
lemagne had kept them from molesting bis 
territories, but after his death they assailed 
the exposed points of the coast with impu¬ 
nity, sailed up the navigable rivers, and 
mvaged the country along their shores, 
Louis exerted himself actively to protect 
his kingdom against their depredations, but 
could not prevent them from inflicting great 
sufferiug upon it* About a, d* 847 Ham¬ 
burg was attacked and nearly destroyed by 
them* The archbishop fled to Bremen, 
which town became tiie seat of the northern 
arch bishopic of Ge nn an y * Lou is al so m ad e 
war against the Slavouians, over whom he 
claimed supremacy, and was frequently 
involved in hostilities with Charles the 
Bald, who was constantly seeking to ex¬ 
tend his territory* He died at Frankfort 
in A, D* 876* 

Louis was succeeded by his sons Charles, 
called the Fat, Carloman, and Louis* The 
latter two dying, left Charles the Fat sole 
King of Germany* He became King of 
Italy a little later, and was crowned emperor 
by the pope* In a. d, 884 he was also 
chosen King of the West Franks* With the 
excepLion of Burgundy, almost the whole 
of Chariemagne^s empire was reunited in 
the hands of Charles the Fat, He had 
great trouble with the Northmen, who 
swarmed into his dominions, and especially 
into France, In A* d* 885 they laid siege 
to Paris, and were bravely resisted* The 
emperor, instead of maiehing to the relief, 
of Paris, was weak enough to bribe them to 
ivithdraw; thus offering them a powerful 
incentive to return again. The imbecility 


of Charles disgusted his people, and in a* d* 
887 they deposed him. He died the next 
year. With bis death the Carolingian 
empire fell to pieces, never to be reunited 
again. Italy and Burgundy were also sep¬ 
arated from Germany, and remained so for 
a time* The usual title of the German 
sovereign was King of the East Franks*'^ 
East Francia, or Franconia, it must be re¬ 
membered, was at this time only a part, al¬ 
though the principal part, of Germany* It 
embraced the basins of the Main, the 
Neckar, and the Lahn* Saxony and Thu¬ 
ringia lay north of it, and south and south¬ 
east were Alcmannia, occupying wliat is 
now Suahia and Bavaria, 

Charles the Fat was succeeded in Ger¬ 
many by Ai'niilf, the illegitimate son of his 
brother Carloman. Amulf was a brave 
and active sovereign, and soon after he be¬ 
gan liis reign inflicted such a severe defeat 
upon the Northmen at Lowen, in a* d* 891, 
that they gave Germany but little trouble 
afterwards* In A* D* 894 Amulf entered 
Italy to settle the quarrel between the 
claimants of the Italian crown* He made 
himself master of Italy, took Kome, and 
was crowned emperor by the pope* His 
power in Italy was merely nominal, and he 
soon returned to Germany, wbere he died, 
A. D* 899* 

Arnulf was succeeded by his son, Louis 
the Child, w'hose short reign was full of 
misfortune* The Magyars, or Hungarians, 
a Turanian race, who had begun to settle 
the country formerly occupied by the Avai-s, 
aud who had acted as the allies of Arnulf 
in his war against the Moravians, invaded 
Germany soon after the death of that king, 
atid came back each year during the reign 
of Louis* Their army consisted of huge 
masses of cavaliy, and as the Germans 
fought chiefly on foot, the Hungarians wTre 
victorious in nearly every battle* In addi¬ 
tion to this, as Germany was an open coun¬ 
try without fortresses or towns in which the 
people could take refuge, large numbers of 
them were slain, and many more were car¬ 
ried away captive by the Hungarians* Louis 
was powerless to resist these fierce enemies, 
who ravaged the country so thoroughly that 
they reduced it to almost a desert. 

Louis died in a* d* 911, and the nobles 
of Germany conferred the crowm upon 
Conrad of Franconia, a prince well suited 
to the government of a great people* His 
authority was disputed by some of the more 
powerful nobles, and especially by Hemy* 
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Duke of Saxony. In a. b, 918 Conrad 
ceived a mortal wound in a war with the 
BavarianSj and on his death-bed advised 
the nobles to bestow the crown upon his old 
adversary, Henry of Saxony, whom he 
esteemed the one most worthy of it* 

In accordance with Conrad's wish the 
nobles made Henry king. He is usually 
called “ the Fowler/' from a tradition that 
the messengers who brought him the new^s 
of his election found him hnnting among 
the Hartz mountains with his falcons. His 
elevation was at first opposed by the Dukes 
of Bavaria and Suabia, but they were at 
length obliged to submit. Henry proved 
himself the wisest and most vigorous sover¬ 
eign who had reigned in Germany since the 
days of Charlemagne* Soon after be began 
his reign the invasions of the Hunganans 
were renewed. In 924 he captured one of 
their principal chieftains, and in order to 
rausom this prince, the Hunganans agreed 
to cease their invasions for nine years on 
condition that Henry should pay them 
tribute. At the expiration of this time 
they renewed the war, but Henry had spent 
the interval in preparing to meet them, and 
he inflicted upon them such a severe defeat 
that they did not agaiu invade Germany 
during his reign. The grateful Germans 
bestowed upon their king the title of 
“ Father of the Fatherland*” 

Iq the meantime, however, Henry had 
seized Lotharingia, which had formed a 
part of the western kingdom, and had given 
it to a duke who held It as a fief of the Ger¬ 
man crown. As such it remained for many 
centuries a portion of the German kingdom. 
Henry also carried on several warn with tlie 
Slaves, He compelled the Duke of Bohemia 
to become his yassal, and conquered the 
Wends, who occupied the country to the 
northeast of Germany, After his great vic¬ 
tory over t!i 0 Hungarians, Henry turned 
his arms against the Danes, who bad begun 
the war by invading Saxony and Friesland. 
He drove them back into their own country, 
and wrested from them the region between 
the Eider and the Sehlei, which In more 
modern times constituted the duchy of 
Holstein. 

The internal administration of Henry was 
as successful as his wars* He reorganized 
the German arinies, and, by training the 
nobles and their fol lowers to fight as cavalry, 
placed his army in a condition to meet the 
Hungarians on terms of equality and to 
defeat them. Appreciating the importance 


of towns as places of defence and refuge for 
his people against such an enemy as the 
Hungarians, Henry Ibrtified the towns 
which already existed with strong walls, 
and built new towns which were provided 
with a similar protection. Many fortresses 
were also constructed by his order at im¬ 
portant points, and around these towns 
gradually grew up. The king compelled 
every ninth freeman to reside in the nearest 
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fortress or town as a builder or defender. 
The remainixig eight freemen provided for 
his support and furnished the fortress with 
stores, by contributing one-third of their 
produce. All public meetings and festivi¬ 
ties were required to be held in the towns, 
and they were made the seats of the courts 
of justice. Iq short, the king endeavored 
in many ways to encourage the growth of 
the towns, and the eflect of his efibrts con- 
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tiuued long after liis death. He thus be¬ 
came the founder of a new class—the 
Burghers —among the German people. The 
towns were naturally the centres of com¬ 
merce, and the burgbei-s became the trading 
class, and the natural opponents of the law¬ 
less nobles. Consequently in the struggles 
which afterwards took place between the 
nobles and the king, the burghers were the 
firm and useful Irtends of the sovereign, 
and thus rewarded the fostering care of 
Henry the Fowler. 

Having established his power in Ger¬ 
many, Heury began to consider the pro¬ 
priety of making himself emperor, but his 
death, which occurred in a. d. 936, pre¬ 
vented this. 

Otto L succeeded his father. He was 
twenty-four years old, and had been mar¬ 
ried for several years to Edit!), the daugh¬ 
ter of the English King Edward, and 
granddaughter of Alfred the Great. The 
foulness of the royal power in Germany 
was well shown at the time of Otto^s acces¬ 
sion, by the part which the great dukes 
played in the coronation ceremonies. The 
Duke of Lotharingia acted as chamberlain ; 
the Duke of Franconia as carver j the Duke 
of Suabia as cupbearer; and the Duke of 
Bavaria as master of the horse. Soon after¬ 
wards Thank mar, the half-brother of the 
king, aided by the Dukes of Franconia and 
Lotharingia, rebelled against him. Thank- 
mar was slain in the early stages of the con¬ 
flict, biit his place was taken by Henry, the 
king^sftill brother, who aspired to the crown. 
Otto fought manfully for his throne, and 
at length succeeded in crushing tlie rebel¬ 
lion, Both of the rebel dukes were slain, 
and Prince Henry submitted, and was for¬ 
given. In A. x>. 945 the duchy of Bavaria 
became vacant, and was bestowed by the 
king upon Henry, who atoned for his past 
misconduct by his gallant attacks upon the 
Hungarians. Otto bestowed the duchy of 
Lotharingia upon Count Conrad, who after¬ 
wards married Luitgard, the king's only 
daughter. The king kept the duchy of 
Franconia in bis own hands, and when 
Duke Hermann, of Suabia, died, in a, d. 
949, Otto conferred that duchy upon his 
own son Ludolph, who had married Her- 
mauu's daughter. In this way all the great 
duchies passed into the hands of the king 
and those who were immediately dependent 
on him, and he thus became more powerful i 
than his ancestors had been. Nor was Otto 
content to be king only in name. He was 


the real ruler of his dominions, and had 
both the power and ability to compel his 
vassals to discharge their duties toivards 
him. 

Otto was a great warrior as well as a 
vigorous ruler. He gave aid to his brother- 
in-law, King Louis, of France, against the 
Dukes of France and Normandy, The 
Danes, who had won hack the territory 
taken from them by Heniw I., were driven 
to the north again, aiul Otto reoccupied the 
lands between the Eider and the Schlei, 
and erected the Mark of Schlesweig for the 
defence of that portion of the German bor¬ 
der. The Duke of Poland was compelled 
to become the vassal of the German crown* 
as was also the Danish king or chieftain 
Harold Blue Tooth, and these countries 
were for the next two centuries regarded as 
fiefs of the German crown. The German 
border was adv^mced along the shores of the 
Baltic and between the middle Elbe and 
the Oder by the conquests wrested from the 
Slaves by the lieutenants of Otto. The 
king was careful to plant all the territories 
conquered by or for him wnth German colo¬ 
nies, and exerted himself to extend Chris¬ 
tianity among the pagan tribes which were 
forced to submit to him. He founded 
many bishoprics for this purpose, among 
others the archbishopric of Magdeburg in 
A. D. 968. 

In A. i>, 951 the attention of Otto was 
suddenly called to another quarter. The 
beautiful widowed Queen Adelaide of Lom¬ 
bardy, being cruelly persecuted by Be- 
ranger II., because of her refusal to marry 
his son, appealed to Otto for protection. 
The German king, who was a chivalrous 
knight, at once went to her assistance, and, 
having been a widower for six years, mar¬ 
ried her. He defeated Berangei* and took 
the title of " King of the Lombards,^' but 
allowed Beranger to retain Lombardy as 
his vassal. 

A new rebellion now broke out, headed 
by Otto's son, Liidolf of Suabia, who was 
aided by Conrad of Lotharingia, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence, and others. It cost 
Otto a sharp struggle to quell it, but he 
succeeded in doing so. He then made his 
brother Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
Duke of Lotharingia, and Burcliard, the 
son-in-law of Henry of Bavaria, Duke of 
Suabia. His eldest son, William, being 
already a priest, was made Archbishop of 
Mayence. 

These troubles encouraged the Hunga- 
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rlaos to attempt once more the invasion of 
Germany, They entered Bavaria in strong 
force in a, b, 955. Otto took the field 
against them, and inflicted* npon them a 
crushing defeat near Augsburg, This vic¬ 
tory finally broke their power and put an 
end to their invasions of Grermany; but It 
was dearly purchased, for among the slain 
were the bravest of the German leaders, in¬ 
cluding Conrad, who had sought by his 
gallant deeds to wipe out the disgrace of his 
treason. Until the thirteenth century the 
Hungarian kings were at least nominally 
saWect to the German sovereigns. 

The troubles in Italy grew greater during 
each succeeding year of Beranger'e reigo, 
and at length Pope* John XII, urged Otto 
to put an end to the confusion by assuming 
the imperial crown, Otto went to Italy 
towards the close of 961, having first se¬ 
cured the succession of his young son Otto 
by causing him to be crowned King of Ger¬ 
many at Aachen, He caused himself to 
be crowned King of Lombardy at Pavia, 
and was crowned emperor by the pope at 
Rome, February 2d, 962, The three Ger¬ 
man kin^ who preceded him had been 
neither kings of Lombardy nor emperors, 
bat from this time the German sovereigns 
claimed both the Lombard and imperial 
crowns as their right. As the emperor was 
regarded as occupying a much higher posi¬ 
tion and entitled to a more perlect alle- 
giance than a mere feudal sovereign, the 
German kings naturally attached a much 
greater value to their imperial than to their 
royal dignity. 

Thus was revived the ^'Holy Roman 
Empire,” the name of which shows the hold 
which it had upon the imaginations and 
affections of the people of the time. “ The 
connection of the German kingdom with 
the empire had many important results in 
Germany. Up to Otto’s time there had 
been very little truly national feeling 
among the GeTmaua. They thought of 
themselves as Franks, Saxons, Suabians, 
and so forth; hardly at all as a unite<l peo¬ 
ple* But when their kings acquired the 
right to be crowned Roman emperors, (hey 
tliemsfilves became the imperial race. They 
began therefore to take pride in the cora- 
mou German name, A feeling of national¬ 
ity was thus aroused, which never after¬ 
wards quite left the Germans even in their 
darkest periods. On the whole, however, 
Germany was not the better for its connec- 
34 


tion with the empire* By being emperors 
the German kings became involved in 
struggles with which their native kingdom 
had nothing to do. They thus wasted 
much German blood and treasure; and 
they lost almost all real power. Whilst 
they were absent, sometimes for years at a 
time, carrying on distant wars, their great 
vassals at home ruled as sovereign princes 
within their own dominions* When the 
emperors returned and tried to assert their 
rights as feudal kings, they too often found 
that they had spent nearly all their 
strength, and could do very little against a 
nnited and powerful aristocracy, Germany 
was thus kept from growing up, like France 
and England, into a firm monarchy, and 
was in the end divided into many practi¬ 
cally independent email states.^- 

Otto the Great spent the last years of his 
life almost entirely in Italy. In A. B, 967 
he caused his son, Otto II,, to be crowned 
emperor, and associated him in the govern¬ 
ment. In 972 the younger Otto was mar¬ 
ried to Theopbanoj the daughter of the 
Eastern Emperor Nicephoriis, Otto L 
then returned to Germany, where he died 
in A, D, 973, 

Otto II* was now the sole emperor. He 
was nineteen years old, and as he had 
many of his father^s best teaifa, especially 
bis decision of character, he gave promise 
of being a sovereign of unusual merit, a 
promise which was blasted by bis early 
death. Soon after he began bis reign, 
Henry the Wrangler, Duke of Bavaria, 
and son of the Henry who bad given Otto 
I, so much trouble, rebelled against him. 
The revolt was easily quelled, and Henry 
was deprived of bis duchy and imprisoned. 
Harold, King of Denmark, then endeav¬ 
ored to tlirow off his allegiance, and after 
liiin the Duke of Poland did likewise, but 
both were obliged to submit. In a, d, 9T8 
the French king tried to seize Lotbaringia. 
Otto was at Aachen at the time, and barely 
escaped capture when that city was taken. 
He invaded France at the bead <jf a large 
army and encamped on the lieights of 
Montmartre before Paris, but the approach 
of winter compelled him to retrace his 
steps without having taken the city. Lo 
tbiiire finally surrendered all claim to Lo¬ 
th aringia, and the matter was settled. OUo 
was always more an Italian than a German 
in sympathy, and in 960 went to Rome, 
never to return to his native land. He at- 
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tempted the conquest of southern Italy, but 
failed, aa has been related* He died in 
A, D. 982* 

The Empress Theophano was left regent 
for her son, Otto III., an infant, who had 
been solemnly proclaimed his father^s suc¬ 
cessor by a diet at Verona before his 
fa therms death. Henry of Bavaria at¬ 
tempted a revolution, but the other great 
nobles all remained faithful to their alle¬ 
giance, and Henry was glad to submit upon 
being allowed to retain his duchy. The 
regency of Theophano was able and popu¬ 
lar* The frontiers were firmly maintained, 
and the interual affairs of the empire wisely 
administered. The empress bestowed the 
Mark of Austria upon Leopold I* of Baben- 
bcrg, and that prince extended his posses¬ 
sions by conqueidng a portion of the Hun¬ 
garian territory, and settling it with Ger¬ 
man colonists. The Babcnberg family 
continued to rule Austria until its extiiic* 
tion in the thirteenth century. 

Otto III, was cai'efuliy educated by 
tutors chosen by hia mother* The most 
famous of these w^as Gerbert, Archbishop 
of Eiielms, the most learned man of his day, 
under whom the young king made such 
marked progress that lie was called “ The 
Wonder of the Worldby the courtiers. 
In A. D. 996, though scarcely sixteen at the 
time, Otto repaired to Rom© wdth a large 
army, and was tliere crowned emperor by 
the pope. A little later, the reigning pon¬ 
tiff being dead, he made his tutor, Gerbert, 
pope, and he ascended the papal throne as 
Sylvester II. Otto was a German in name 
only. In feelings and tastes he was an 
Italian, and he dreamed a splendid dream 
of reviving the ancient glories of the Roman 
empire, and reigning with Rome as his 
capitaL He died too soon to accomplish 
anything* He was poisoned in a. d. 1002 
by Stephania, the widow of Crescentius, 
who had been shamefully treated by the 
Germans. He was buried, in accordance 
with liis request, in the same tomb with 
Qiarlemagne, at Aix-hi-Chapelle; and when 
the tomb was opened the body of the great 
emperor, clad in the imperial robes, was seen 
still sitting on its marble throne. 

Henry, Duke of Bavaria, son of Henry 
the Wrangler, was made king in place of 
Otto III., A. B* 1003. Tlie great nobles 
had acquired a state of semi-independence, 
and Henry II* had great difficulty in mak¬ 
ing them acknowledge his accession, but 
he at length succeeded in doing so. The 


Duke of Poland had thrown off his alle¬ 
giance and had conquered Bohemia and Si¬ 
lesia. After a struggle of fourteen years 
Henry compelled the Polish duke to do 
homage for bis crowm, and to surrender 
Bohemia and Meissen. Still the depend¬ 
ence of Poland upon Germany was simply 
nominal, and after Henry's death the Duke 
Boleslaw made himself King of Poland. 
In 1004 Henry became King of Italy, and 
in 1014 was crowned Emperor of the Ro¬ 
mans. He was a generous friend to the 
church, and was afterwards canonized by 
the pope. He died in 1024 During his 
reign the title of the German kings, which 
had been that of ^"King of the East 
Pranks,'' or ^"King of the Franks and 
Saxons,” was changed to “King of the 
Romans.” The German sovereigns did not 
become emperors till crowmed by the pope, 
hut Henry chose the new title in order to 
establish the principle that the German 
king, and no other, had the right to the im¬ 
perial crown. The condition of Germany 
had also been greatly changed by this time 
by the rapid growth of towns which had 
sprung up chiefly around cathedrals, mon¬ 
asteries, fortresses, and the castles of the 
great nobles. 

Upon the death of Henry II., Count 
Conrad, a Fi'aneonian noble, was chosen 
king by the nobles. He was descended 
from the Conrad who had married a daughter 
of Otto tlie Great, and was thus related to 
the Saxon dynasty. Conrad II. was forty 
years old, and his reign was marked by 
firmness and wisdom. He endeavored to 
increase the royal authority by diniinishing 
that of the dukes, and in this Tvas veiy suc¬ 
cessful. He made his son Henry, who 
gave promise of great ability, Duke of 
Bavaria, Suabia, and Carinthia, thns draw¬ 
ing these powerful duchies into an active 
support of the crown. Conrad was also the 
ftiend of the burgher class, and by favoring 
the cities woo the support of the citizens, 
who regarded him as their natural protector 
against the nobles. In a. i>. 1026 Conrad 
was crowned King of Italy, and emperor 
the next year. In 1032 he became King 
of Burgundy, the crown of which kingdom 
had been bequeathed to him by Rudolph 
III., whose niece, Gisela, Conrad's wife. 
The crown of Burgundy after Conrad's 
death was thus a legitimate possession of 
the German kings, but owing to their weak¬ 
ness they were unable to assert their claim, 
and the greater part of the kingdom passed 
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into the bands of France* CouratFs title 
was disputed by Duke Ernst of Suabia, 
who believed himself the rightful heir of 
Burgundy, aa he was the son of Gisela by a 
former marriage, bat the nobles refused to 
follow him, and he was imprisoned by Co li¬ 
ra cl, but was afterwards set free* Conrad's 
reign was marked by many wars. He put 
down several rebellions of the Duke of 
Bohemia, repulsed an invasion of the 
Poles, and compelled the Polish King 
Miesko to do homage for his crown, and to 
surrender Dusatia, which Henry II* had 
granted to Bol^law* He also conquered 
the Slavic tribes on the Oder and lower 
Elbe. King Stephen of Hungary attempted 
to invade Germany, but was defeated by 
Heury, the son of Conrad, A. D* 1031, and 
<^ompelIed to make peace. In 1037 Con¬ 
rad made all fiefs in his dominions heredi¬ 
tary, by an edict, in which he decreed that 
no holder of a hef should be deprived of 
his lands except by the judgment of his 
peers* At first this law was enforced only 
iu Lombardy, but at length it was extended 
to Germany also. It was a great gain for 
the minor vassals, as it fteed them to a 
great extent from the power of their imme¬ 
diate lords, and made them dependent upon 
tlie king for protection. In a. d. 1039 
Conrad died, and was buried at Spires. 

Henry III., the son of Conrad, had beeu 
crowned German king and King of Bur¬ 
gundy during the life of Ills father. He 
inherited many of his father's best qualities, 
and by pursuing his policy of depressing 
the great princes and protecting the lower 
vassals in their rights, made liim.self the 
most powerful ruler that had reigned in 
Germany since Charlemagne. He bestowed 
the duchies of Bavaria, Suabia, and Carin- 
thiaj which he had received from his father, 
upon men who were willing to hold them 
as his dependent vassals. He piii'sued the 
same eoui^e with the duchy of Upper 
Lotbaringia, and being opposed by Gott¬ 
fried, the Duke of Lower Lotbaringia, he, 
defeated him, and forced him to retire into 
Italy* He exerted himself earnestly to 
maintain peace and the reign of law iu his 
kingdom, and in a. d. 1043 proclaimed a 
general peace throughoiit Germany. He 
enforced this decree, aud succeeded in al¬ 
most abolishing the private wars of the 
nobles* He was a liberal friend of learn¬ 
ing, aud sought to reform the abuses of the | 
church, iu order that it might be fit for its 
great mission. He treated the pope as hL^ I 


dependent, and deposed several of the ]xui- 
tiffs whom he considered unfit for their 
august station, and set up others in their 
place. He appointed Germans only to the 
papal throne, and had his life been pro¬ 
longed would doubtless have made it im¬ 
possible for the pontiff to pui'sne such a 
course as that of Gregory VII. towards 
Henry IV. In 1046 he was crowned em¬ 
peror by Clement II., a German pope of 
his own creation* Henry conducted several' 
wars against the Hungarians, and com¬ 
pelled their king to do hiio homage for his 
crown. He died in 1056, in the fortieth 
year of his age* 

Henry left his crown to his son, Henry 
IV., a child of six yeai's. Agnes, the mo¬ 
ther of the young king, became regent, and 
her weak government enabled the great 
nobles to regain nearly all the power of 
which Conrad II* and Heniy III* had de¬ 
prived them. In 1062 Haiiuo, Archbishop 
of Cologne, compelled Queen Agnea to 
resign the regency, and obtained possession 
of the young Icing's j^erson, intending to 
make himself his guardian and the real 
riiler of the kingdom. Adalbert, Arch¬ 
bishop ofBremen, a powerful prelate, jealous 
of Haimo, sought to take Henry from him, 
and finally succeeded, as Henry tbomughly 
disliked the stern Haniio aud preferred the 
gay and lively x4dalbert, who, liowcver, 
proved a bad preceptor, for under him 
Henry's education was neglected, and he 
became imbued with low tastes, and grew 
to be wayward and passionate* Adalbert 
taught him to regard the German dukes 
as his natural enemies, and implanted in 
him a bitter hatred of the Saxons. 

In 1065 Henry was declared of age, 
having reached the age of fifteen. He made 
Goslar his capital, and retained Adalbert 
as bis most trusted adviser. He began his 
reign by treating the Saxons with great and 
needless Iiai*shries3, and acted as if he in¬ 
tended to add the Saxon dneby to the 
royal lands. Tlie next year the princes 
compelled Adalbert to leave the court, but 
Henry persisted in the mistaken course he 
had begun. Otto of Nordheim, a powerful 
Saxon count, had been made by Queen 
Agues Duke of Bavaria* Henry, without 
just cause, deprived Otto of his duchy, and 
bestowed it upon Guelph, son of the Mar¬ 
grave Azzo of Este, who had married a 
descendant of the ancient Bavarian house 
of Guelph. Otto thereupon began to plot 
with Magnus, the son and heir of the Duke 
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of SaiODj. Their plot being dofeatedj both 
were imprisoned, Otto was soon set free* 
but Henry kept Magnus a captive. Upon 
the death of the Saxou duke, the nobles 
of that duchy repaired to Goslar, and de¬ 
manded that Henry should set their young 
duke free. The king's refusal to grant this 
demand brought on a war, in which he 
was at first worsted and obliged to take 
refuge in Worms, wdiich city reniaioed 
faithful to him. Tim Saxons, elated by 
their easy success, allowed themselves to 
be led into a series of outrages which 
shocked the entire nation, and produced 
such a reaction that Henry was soon able 
to take the field against them with a large 
army, and to defeat them in a bloody 
battle near Langensaka, a- b. 1075. 
Promises were made the Saxons in the 
king's name, which iuduced them to sub¬ 
mit. Henry soon broke faith with them, 
displaced many of their nobles, and gave 
their lands to vassals of his owm In 
strange contrast with this conduct, he re¬ 
stored to Otto of Nordheim his Saxon lands, 
and made him administrator of the duchy 
of Saxony, notwithstanding Otto was his 
most determined enemy. 

The king was greatly mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that he had quieted the disturbances 
in his kingdom by this arraugemeut. A 
feeling of profound discontent pervaded the 
whole of Germany. Kudolph of Suabia, 
Otto of Hol'dlieim, and a host of other 
enemies were only watching an opportunity 
to til row oflT the royal authority, and 
Henry's tyranny had left him few friends 
iu any class of the people, Gregory VII,, 
who now filled the chair of St. Peter, had 
been watching for an opportunity to hum¬ 
ble the German king and advance the 
papal authority, and he sagely availed him¬ 
self of this crisis as the time best suited to 
his purpose. During the war with the Sax¬ 
ons he had addressed a letter to Henry, 
commanding him to abstain from bestowing 
ecclesiastical offices, wliieh practice the 
pope termed simony, Henry, unable to 
engage in any new quarrel, promised com¬ 
pliance with this demand, but upon the set¬ 
tlement of the Saxon rebellion he refused to 
be bound by his promise. This brought 
matters to a crisis, and the pope resolved to 
strike a decisive blow. The promise of 
Henry had been wrung from him at a 
moment when he was engaged in a life and 
death struggle for his crown, and it ivas 
quite natural that he should disregard it, 


not only for this reason, but because the* 
greater part of the lands in Germany was- 
held by churchmen, and had Gregory's 
wishes been carried out these spiritual 
princes wBuld have owed allegiauee to noue- 
save the pope. Gregory, on the other 
haJd, had an equally great interest at 
staxe. By humbling Henry he would not 
only settle the question of investitures, but 
would establish the principle upon which 
he meant the future policy of the Boman 
see should rest—that the pope, as the vicar 
of Christ, was above ail earthly rulers and 
entitled to give laws to them. In 1075,. 
upon Henryks refusal to comply with his 
demand concerning investitures, Gregory 
summoned the king to appear before him. 
at Rome to answer to cLarges brought 
against him by the Saxons and others. 
Henry regarded this as an act of priestly 
interference, and refused to comply with the 
order. He summoned a synod of the Ger¬ 
man bishops at Worms, in 1076, and caused 
Gregory to be deposed. The pope met this 
step by a sentence of excommunication 
against Henry. He declared him no longer 
king, and absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance to him. This was a bolder move 
than Henry had looked for. Had he been 
a popular king, strong iu the support of his 
people, he might have defied the pope, and 
it is doubtful whether Gregory would Iiave- 
ventured upon such au assumption of power^ 
But, as has been said, the discontent of the 
Germans was widespread and deep, and the 
pope well knew that the nobles would 
eagerly seize upon any pretext to rebel 
against their unpopular king. The residt 
justifieil his expectation. A few remained 
faithful to Henry, but the larger party 
sided with his enemies, who openly accepted 
the papal sentence, and Germany was thus 
divided into two hostile factions. The 
struggle which ensued is known as the 
“War of the Investitures." It had a 
deeper significance, and was really a contest 
between the papacy and the empire for 
supremacy. 

The princes opposed to Henry met at 
Tribur to elect a new king. Henry, realiz¬ 
ing the extent of Ms danger, endeavored to 
influence the assembly, and succeeded so 
far that it was agreed that Henry should be 
given a year to make his peace with the 
pope, but tliat if at the end of that time the 
sentence of excommunication was not re¬ 
moved a new king should be chosen. la 
this emergency iremy resolved to throw 
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faimself upon the generosity of Gregory^ 
%LiQrant that no sucli quality existed in the 
ireast of the stern pontiff* His journey to 
Italy, his humiliation, and the refusal of 
Gregory to do more than remove the sen- 


proclaimed Kudolph of Siiabia king in the 
place of Henry* Henry immediately re¬ 
turned to Germany, where be was joined 
by a large party who had been exasperated 
by the shameful treatment inflicted upon 
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tence of excommunication on condition of 
his submitting to be tried for his crimes, 
have been related. Gregory also insisted 
that Henry should not resume the exercise 
of his authority as king in the interim. 

Ill March, 1077, the discontented nobles 


their sovereign by the pope. The cities 
were especially loyal to him. He drove 
Eiidolph out of Snabia into Saxony, Avhere 
he was bravely defended against the king 
by Otto of Hordlieim. In 1080 Gregory 
recognized Eudolph as king, and Henry 
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retaliated by snnimonLDg a council of Ger¬ 
man bishops, who set up Guibert, Arch¬ 
bishop of Ravenna, as pope, with the title 
of Clement III. In the same year Rudolph 
was killed in a great battle near Zeitz, and 
Henryks cause gained ground so rapidly 
that the struggle was soon decided in Ger¬ 
many in liis Sivoi% In 1081 he found him¬ 
self strong enough to leave the direction of 
the war to Frederick of Suabia^ his son-in- 
law, to whom he bad given Rudolplfs 
duchy, and who thus became the founder 
of the great house of Holienstaufen, while 
he himself entered Italy and attacked the 
pope, the fomenter of the strifa The 
events of his Italian campaign have been 
related. He was crowned emperor at Rome 
by Clement III,, and succeeded in driving 
Gregory into exile, where he died, Henry 
returned to Germany in 1085, and gave liis 
personal supervision to the struggle with 
the Saxons, who, after attempting to set up 
two other kings after Rudolph’s death, be¬ 
came weaiy of the war, and in 1087 sub¬ 
mitted. Henry had learned wisdom from 
experience, and as he treated them with 
leniency, peace was restored for a while in 
Germany. 

l"he successors of Gregory VII. diligently 
pursued tlie course he had begun, and 
Henry found that the death of his old an¬ 
tagonist did not end the struggle with 
Rome. They stooped to the shameful task 
of inciting his own children to rebel against 
him. In 1091 Pope Urban II. and the 
CoLinteas Matilda induced Henryks eldest 
son Conrad to take arms against his father* 
Conrad was supported by the cities of Lom¬ 
bardy, and was crowned King of Italy, 
first at ISIonza, and then at Milan. He did 
not live long to enjoy the fruits of his rebel¬ 
lion. In 1099 the emperor caused his 
second son Henry to be crowned German 
king, and the younger monarch swore a 
solemii oath not to attempt to seize the gov¬ 
ernment during the life of his father. In 
1104 the younger Henry, influenced by the 
evil coiiDsels of Pope Paschal II., violated 
his solemn oath and rebelled against his 
father* Gaining the advantage of the 
emperor, the younger Henry treated him 
with great cruelty, and forced him to sign 
his abdication at Engelheim, in 1105. The 
Duke of Lotharingia endeavored to restore 
the emperor, but Henry IV., broken down 
by his reverses, died in 1106. Even after 
death the hostility of the popes followed 
bun. His body was refused Cliristian 


burial, and lay in a stone coffin in an un- 
consecrated chapel at Spires for five years. 
It was only in a. d. 1111, when the sentence 
of excommunication was removed, that it 
was properly buried. 

Henry V., though he had profited by tlie 
agsistanee of the church during his rebel¬ 
lion, had no sooner become king than he 
became as determined a champion of the 
right of investiture as his father had been. 
Proceeding to Rome, he compelled Pope 
Paschal II. to crown him eEnperor hi lllL 
Upon the return of the emperor to Geriminy 
the pope renewed ail his former demands, 
aud the war of investitures broke out 
afresh. It was settled, as has been related,, 
by the Concordat of Worms, the details of 
whicli have been given in the Italian his¬ 
tory of this period. This settlement pro¬ 
duced a peace between the emperor and the 
church, but during the remainder of his 
life he was constantly engaged in contests 
with his rebellious nobles, especially in 
northern Germany, He died in a. i>. 1125,. 
and, as he left no children, the Franconian 
dynasty ended with him. 


CHAPTER IV, 

FROM THE HErCF OP CONRAD in. TO THK 
ACCESSION OP CHARLES V. 

Lothaire Kin^^—Revolt of the Nobles—Conrad of 
Stiabia Made Kin^—IIis Quarrel with the Duke 
of Saxony—^Establishment of the Margravate of 
Brandenburg—Berlin Founded—Cemrad takes 
Weinsberg—Devotiou of the Wofuen—TheGuelfs 
and Ghibellines—The Crusades—Conrad Joins 
the Second Crusade—His Death^—Frederick Bar- 
barossa—Settles the Affiurfj of Germany—The 
Duchy of Austria Established—Frederick Goes 
to Italy—Is Crowned Emperor—His Great Reign 
—Revolt of Henry the Lion—He is Conquered 
and De])rived of his Dominions—Asks Para on of 
the Eiujieror and is Forgiven—Barbarossa Joins 
tlie Crusade—His Death—The Legend Concerning 
Mm—Reigns of Henry VI. and Otto IV.—Fred¬ 
erick H. Becomes German King—Frederick IL— 
Evils Caused by hin Absence from Germany—He 
Puts a Stop to Private Wars—The Moguls—Quar¬ 
rel of Frederick with the Pope—Anarchy in Ger¬ 
many—W'illiani of Plolland—The Interregnum 
—Rudolph of Hapsburg Chosen Emperor—Ec- 
stores the Royal Authority-Albert of Austria 
King—Christ!aniaation of Prussia—Conquests of 
the Teutonic Knights and Knights of the Sword 
—Kdnigsberg Founded—Loss of Power by the 
Germaii Kings—The Clioice of Emperor Confided 
to Electoi’s—^rowth of the Towns—The Free 
Towms—The Ferogerlchte—Progress of Germany 
in the Arts—The Minneaanger—Albert L Mur¬ 
dered—Henry YIL—His Reign and Character- 
Reign of Louis IV.—His Quarrel with the Pope 
—liis Errors—Revolt of his Subjects—Death of 
Louis—Rise of the Swdss Cantons—The Oath of 
Elitli—Victory of the Swiss over the Austrians. 
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at Morgarten—Beign of Charles IV,—Persecix- 
tlona of the Jews—The Golden Bull—lieign of 
Wenceslaus—An Era of Disorder—Atistria Ee- 
news her Efforts to Conquer the Swiss—Battle 
of Sempaeh—Siegmund Emperor—^Coaocil of 
Constance—The Reformation in Bohemia—John 
Hues—His Martyrdom^—The Religious War—The 
Elector of Brandenburg—Reigns of Albert II, and 
Frederick III,—Rapid Decline of the Royal Power 
—Victories of the i^wiss over the Burgundians— 
Maximilian I, Marries Mary of Burgundy—The 
Imperial Chamber Wars with the Swiss— 
Germany Divided into Circles —The Aulic 
Council. 



^OTHAIRK^ Duke of Saxony, was 
chosen Gennau king at the death 
of Heniy, but his accession was 
resisted by Conrad and Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen, and in order to 
oppose them successfully^ Liothaire 
made such concessions to the pope that In¬ 
nocent II,j who crowned him emperor, ven¬ 
tured to declare him a vj^sal of the Holy 
8ee. Lothaire was supported by Henry, 
Duke of Bavaria, surnamed “the Proud,” 
who married the emperor’s daughter, and 
was given the duchy of Saxony and the 
Italian lands of the Countess Matilda* He 
was thus the most powerful noble of Ger¬ 
many, la 1134 Frederick and Conrad of 
Suabia yielded to Lothaire, and in 1138 
the emperor died* 

The crown w^as claimed by Henry the 
Proud, the emperor^s son-in-law, but the 
nobles conferred it upon Conrad of Fran¬ 
conia, the head of the Hohenstaufen family* 


Conrad’s first act was to strike a blow at 
the power of his rival, Henry the Proud* 
He ordered him to resign Saxony, claiming 
that it was unlawful for bim to hold two 
duchies at one time. Henry refused, and 
both Bavaria and Saxony were taken from 
him. The king gave Bavaria to Leopold, 
Margrave of Austria, and Saxony to Al¬ 
bert of Anhalt, called “ the Bear,’’ to whom 
Lothaire bad granted the Northern Mark 
of Saxony* Henry took up arms to main¬ 
tain his position, and he and his partisans 
gathered to themselves the Guelfic or papal 
party* The cities, which dreaded the inter¬ 
ference of the pope in German affairs, sus¬ 
tained the king* Henry the Proud died 
during the contest, and left his quarrel to 
his son Henry the Lion* Conrad, in the 
interests of peace, induced Albert the Bear 
to relinquish the Saxon duchy, which he 
conferred upon Henry the Lion* To re¬ 
ward Albert the king erected his mark into 
a separate government, which subsequently 
took the name of the Margravate of Bran¬ 


denburg, from the t<jwn of that name cap¬ 
tured from the Wends by Albert* Albert’s 
territories embraced northern Saxony, Lu- 
satia, Salzwedel and Brandenburg. In the 
last-named district he laid the foundations 
of a city called Berlin, and about the same 
time Leopold of Austria tbimded Vienna* 
Count Welf, the brother of Henry the 
Proud, refused to accept this settlement, 
and continued the war in Bavaria, In 
1140 he was defeated by Conrad, and 
obliged to take refuge in the toivn of Weins- 
berg, which yielded to the king after a long 
siege* According to the tradition, Conrad 
determined to destroy the town and put the 
garrison to the sword, but agreed to allow 
the women to leave and gave each permis¬ 
sion to carry away what she could* The 
next morning the gates were opened, and a 
long line of women passed out, each carry¬ 
ing her lover or her husband on her back* 
Conrad was so touched by this sight, that 
he spared both the town and its inhab¬ 
itants* 

During this siege were beard for the first 
time the war cries which were destined to 
resound throughout Europe, The royal 
army took for their battle shout “Waib- 
lingen,” the name of a village which had 
been the home of the Hohenstaufen, The 
rebels shouted “Welf/’ the name of their 
leader* These terms were afterwards ap¬ 
plied to the two great parties which divided 
the empire and are best known to us in 
their Italian form of Guelf and Ghibelline, 
the former being applied to the partisans of 
the pope, the latter to the imperial party. 

There was now a lull in German affairs, 
and the people of that country were free to 
give their attention to the great subject 
which was eliciting the efforts of all Chris¬ 
tendom^—the Crusades* Conrad III* joined 
the Second Crusade in 1147 with an army 
of 70,000 men* He waM accompanied by 
lu3 nephew Frederick, Duke of Suabia, his 
old enemy Count Welf, and the fiower of 
the German chivalry* He won a name for 
bravery and daring in the East, but accom¬ 
plished nothing definite* He ^ returned 
home in two years broken down in health. 
Soon after liis return Count Welf headed a 
new rebellion, but was defeated* Conrad 
then prepared to go to Rome to be crowned 
emperor, but died before he could begin 
his journey, A. D* 1152. 

In accordance with the advice of Conrad, 
the nobles conferred the crown upon his 
nephew, the Duke of Suabia, who became 
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king as Frederick L He was subsequently 
known as Frederick Barbarossa/' irom 
his red beard. He was thirty-one years old 
at the time of his election to the throne. 
He was a man of generous and noble na¬ 
ture, and of strong and imperious will, so 
that though he was devotedly loved by his 
friends, be was bitterly hated by bis ene¬ 
mies, for he could be harsh and stern in 
asserting his rights. He was sincerely 
anxious to put an end to the quarrel be¬ 
tween the Guelfs and the Ghibellihes, and 
he was fortunately in a position to do so. 
His mother was a sister of Henry the Proud, 
and Hen 17 the Hion Avas his cousin and 
personal friend. He bestowed upon Henry, 
who was already Duke of Saxony, the 
duchy of Bavaria, and thus made Jiim the 
most powerful prince in Germaiiy. To 
coiupensate Henry, Margrave of Austria, 
for relinquishing IJavaria,I'rederick erected 
the Austrian territory into a separate and 
independent duchy, to he held as a fief of 
the erow'u, and made it hereditary in the 
female as well as in the male line. 

Having thus settled the affairs of Ger¬ 
many, Frederick went into Italy, where the 
imperial power was almost dead. He was 
crowned emperor in 1154 by Pope Adrian 
IV. The events of his career in Italy, the 
struggle between the emperor and the cities, 
and the settlement of the quarrel, have 
already been related in the Italian history 
of this period. The first successes of Fred¬ 
erick In Italy made him the most powerful 
ruler in Europe, The Kings of Poland and 
Hungary did him homage for their crowns, 
and the emperor rewarded the faithful ser- j 
vices of the Duke of Bohemia by erecting 
his duchy into a kingdom. Frederick mar¬ 
ried Beatrice, the heiress of the Free 
County of Burgundy, and thus added tliis 
part of Burgundy to the German domin¬ 
ions. 

As a German ruler Frederick I, was 
great and wise. He did not entirely suc¬ 
ceed in putting do\vn private war, the great 
curse of his country, but imposed a check 
upon it by requiring those who engaged in 
it to give three days notice to their enemies. 
All who refused to do this were to be treated 
as robbej's. Frederick also encouraged the 
growth of the cities by granting them im¬ 
portant privileges, and making some of 
them free. So judicious and popular were 
his acta that he drew to himself the support 
of all Germany. Even the prelates were 
loyal to him. Strong in the love and sup-1 


port of his people, the emperor was able to 
bid defiance to the popes in Germany. 
There was no opposition for the pontiff to 
intrigue w'ith, A papal legate once ven¬ 
tured to assert in the diet that the empire 
was dependent upon the Holy See, and 
raised such a storm of fury that his life was 
saved only by the personal interposition of 
the emperor. Had Henry IV. been sucli 
a sovereign, the sad story of his reign 
would have remained unwritten. 

Henry the Lion for a long time enjoyed 
the friendship and iavor of the emperor, 
and grew in prosperity. He founded sev¬ 
eral new cities, one of which w’as Munich, 
and greatly assisted the growtli in wealth 
and power of Hamburg, Lfibeek, and 
others. His success made him haughty 
and arrogant, and his overbearing manner 
at length aroused the jealousy of the other 
princes. In 1175, having become angry 
with the emperor for his refusal to bestow 
upon him the city of Goslar, Henry took 
a mean advantage of him. He abandoned 
Frederick in the most trying period of his 
stJiiggle with the Lombard cities, and re- 
turned home with his troops. This defec¬ 
tion led to the defeat of the imperial army 
at Legnano, from w^hich field Frederick es¬ 
caped with difficulty. The emperor is said 
to have begged Henry on liis knees not to 
desert him. He returned to Germany in 
1178, resolved to punish Henry for bis de¬ 
fection. He therefore summoned him to 
appear before the Diet at Worms. Henry 
refused, and with the sanction of the diet, was 
put by Frederick to the ban of the empire, 
and Ilia lands were declared forfeited. A 
portion of East Saxony was given to Ber¬ 
nard of Anhalt, the son of Albert the Bear; 
a part of West Saxony was given to Philip, 
Archbishop of Cologne, who was also 
granted ducal rights in these possessions; 
and the duchy of Bavaria, greatly weak¬ 
ened by the separation of Styria, was con¬ 
ferred upon Otto of Wittelsbach. Henry, 
who vainly sought to retain his possessions 
by force of arms, was at length obliged to 
submit, and in 1181 he came to Erfurt, 
where Frederick was holding a diet, and 
humbly asked pardon of the emperor, 
Frederick, greatly moved by the sight of 
\m old friend so humbled, frankly forgave 
him. He could not restore his duchies, but 
allowed him to retain Brunswick and Liine- 
burg, Henry agreed to live for three years 
at the court of the King of Engkud, Henry 
IL, whose daughter he had married. Dur- 
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iDg his sojouni in Eogiand his wife gave 
birth to a son, from whom the present reign* 
ing family of England is descended. 

Frederick Barbarossa was now an old 
man, but his martial ardor was un¬ 
quenched. In 1189, at the head of a large 
army, he embarked in the Third Crusade, 
He did not live to reach Palestine, but was 
drowned in crossing the Calicadnus, or 
Cydnus, in Cilicia, in June, 1190. So 
strong was the affection which the German 
people bore him that the news of his death 
was received at first with incredulity, and 
then with an outburst of profound sorrow. 
In after years the people looked back to 
him as their greatest champion, and there 
arose a tradition that BarbarossaVas not 
dead, but was merely plunged with his 
knights into an enchanted sleep in a cavern 
of the ^"ffluiuser Berg (or hill) in Tliu- 
ringia. There, armed cap-a-pie^ they would 
remain until the ravens should cease to fly 
around the mountain, ivhen they would 
wake and restore Germany to her ancient 
greatness. 

Frederick was succeeded by his son, 
Henry VI., wdio, at the time of his father's 
death, was engaged in attempting to quell 
another rebellion of Henry the Lion, who 
liad returned from England. Peace wns 
made soon after Barbarossa’s death, and 
llcury VI. hastened to Ititly, where he was 
crowned emperor. As he had married 
ConsEance, heiress of the King of Sicily, a 
few years before Ins father's death, ho be¬ 
came King of Sicily in 1194. He was 
obligeil to engage in a .sharp struggle for 
the establishment of his claim. His cruel¬ 
ties phiiiged southern Italy into great com- 
motion, as has been related. He endeav¬ 
ored to make the German crown hereditary, 
and made flattering offers to the prioccs to 
win their consetit to the change, but the 
majority refused to sanction the innovation. 
Henry died suddenly in Sicily in 1197, 
leaving a young son named Frederick. The 
claims of the young prince were set aside, 
and two kinga were chosen by the rival 
parties, wdiich again divided Germany, 
The Ghibellines elected Philip, the brother 
of Henry VL, while *he Guelfe put forward 
Otto, the second son of Henry the Lion. 
But for the interference of the pope, who 
threw the support of the church on the side 
of Otto, Philip would have been successful 
As it was, the remainder of the century and 
the first yearn of the next were spent m the 
«truggle between the rivafs- 


The murder of Philip, in 1203, by a pri¬ 
vate enemy, removed every obatacle from the 
path of Otto IV., who was generuliy recog¬ 
nized as king throughout t^rraany. The 
next year Otto was crowned emperor by 
Pope Innocent IIL, who, however, finding 
that Otto was not disposed to be his tool, 
turned against him, and called upon the 
German princes to elect the young King 
Frederick of Sicily as his succt^ssor. The 
papal order was obeyed, and Otto, after an 
ineffectual struggle, retired to a private 
station, in which ho remained until his 
death. In 1215 Frederick LI. was crowned 
king at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and in 1220 em¬ 
peror at liome. 

For the next fifteen years Frederick was 
absent from Germany, and the story of this 
period proi>erly belongs to Italian history, 
in which connection we have related it. 
Upon leaving Germany he induced the 
princes to elect his young son, Henr)% King 
of the Romans, and made him regent of tlie 
kingdom under the guardianship of Engel¬ 
bert, Archbishop of Cologne. Tiie absence 
of the emperor encouraged the nobl<^ to 
make the authority of the regent merely 
nominal, and at the same time to increase 
their own power to such an extent that they 
became almost inde|>endent of the crown. 
Private wars sprang up once more in all 
parts of Germany, and robbery and vio¬ 
lence again settled down upon (he country. 
As Henry grew up (o manhood he gave 
constant evidence that iie did not inherit 
iho noble qualities of his father. He was 
mean, rash, and violent, and, encouragetl hy 
the long absence of his father, openly de¬ 
clared to the princes assembled at Boppart 
in 1234, lib intention to seize the throne 
of Germany. Fretlerick came back to 
Germany tlie next year, and cixsily put down 
the rebellion. Henry tried to poison hm 
father, and w*as imprisoned in Ajnilta, 
where he remained for the balance of hb 
life. 

During thb visit to Germany the emperor 
married the Princess Isabella, the sister 
of Henr)’ IIL of England. He held a great 
diet at ^layence, and there attempted to 
put a stop to private wars by declaring all 
such striies unlawful except in cases where 
justice could not be obtained. He also es¬ 
tablished an ‘'imperial tribunar* for the 
trial of all causes not affecting princes of 
the empire. This was a good beginning, 
hut he did not remain in Germany long 
enough to complete hb work. In 1236 he 
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returned to Italy^ where the struggle with 
the pope needed his presence^ and left his 
sou Conrad in charge of the German king¬ 
dom. 

A few years later Germany narrowly es¬ 
caped a great struggle for existence. Vast 
hordes of the Moguls, of whom more here¬ 
after, hud burst into Europe from Asia, 
Upon their entrance into Germany in 1241, 
they were met in Silesia by Hemy of 
Liegnitz with a very inferior force, Henry 
was slain and the Silesian army was cut to 
pieces; but so terrible were the losses which 
tlieir resistance inflicted upon the victors 
that the latter were appalled, and, aban¬ 
doning their project of invasion, turned 
southward and passed into Himgary. 

The events of Frederick's struggle with the 
popes have been related. The true cause of 
the hostility of the latter was, as we have said, 
the refusal of Frederick to acknowledge the 
authority of the pope as superior to that of 
the emperor. In Germany the spiritual 
princes sided with tlie pope, and drew to 
their aid many secular lords who wished to 
increase their own power at the cost of the 
imperial authority. There remained to the 
emperor, however, a strong following of 
nobles who loved their country better than 
their party, and the cities, now growing 
rapidly in wealth and prjwer, sustained him 
wdth scarcely an exception. The pope and 
his party set up Henry of Thuringia as 
emperor, but he was never fully acknowl¬ 
edged, and died in a, d. 1247. The pope 
then, after some trouble in finding a candi¬ 
date who w^ould accept the place, caused 
William of Holland, a youth of twenty, to 
be proclaimed emperor, WillianVs chief 
strength Jay in the north, where he allied 
himself with the Wells, but in soLithern 
Germany Conrad IV,, the son of Frederick 
II., supreme. Upon the death of Fred¬ 
erick in 1250, Conrad succeeded him ou the 
German throne; but, owing to the unscru¬ 
pulous efforts of the pope, Germany was in 
such a state of anarchy that the new king 
found it a liard task to accomplish any¬ 
thing, The imperial authority had become 
.merely nominal before Frederick's death, 
and private wai-s and the violence of the 
nobles made both life and property unsafe 
in all parts of the kingdom, Conrad had a 
hard fight for his crown, and died in 1254, 
in the midst of the struggle, and with him 
ended the Hohensfcaufen line in Germany, 
The death of Conrad left William of Hol¬ 
land the sole King of Germany, He was 


not regarded as of much importance by 
either party, and his death in 1256, in a 
war with the Frisians, left the electors free 
to choose a new sovereign. There was no 
one who had any especial claim to the 
cr6wn, but the chief candidates for it were 
Alfonso, King of CEistile, and Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, brother of King Henry 
III» of England, Both bribed the electors, 
and each was elected by his own party, 
Alfonso never set loot in Germany, but 
Richard came and was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but he visited Germany only 
three times after this, and took no interest 
in its aflairs. This period is known as the 
“ Interregnum/' and constitutes one of the 
darkest portions of German history. There 
was no government in the land, the Jaw was 
dead, and violence prevailed everywhere. 
The great and petty nobles degenerated into 
mere marauders and shameless robbers. 
Ko traveller was sate unless he journeyed 
under the protection of a strongly armed 
escort, and only within the strong walls of 
the towns did industry venture to engage in 
its accustomed pursuits. This sad state of 
affairs was ended by the death of Richard 
of Cornwall in 1271. Until now the pope 
had purposely held aloof from German 
affairs, as the vacancy in the empire in¬ 
creased his own importance and prevented 
the rise of a rival. It now became evident 
to his holiuess that the state of anarchy 
which prevailed in Germany was injurious 
to Rome as well as to that country, inas¬ 
much as the papal revenues could not be 
collected without the assistance of the royal 
power. At last Gregory X, notified the 
electors that if they did not choose a proper 
king for Germany, he would himself ap¬ 
point one. The result of tliis threat was 
the election of Rudolph, Count of Haps- 
burg, a district of southern Suabia. The 
choice was a wise one, for Rudolph was a 
brave and determined man, fully alive to 
the evils from which Germany was suffer¬ 
ing, and anxious to end them. Being a 
submissive son of the church, he gained the 
support of the Holy See by a solemn pledge 
not to interfere with Charles of Aiijou in 
Sicily or in Toscany, and somewhat lateij 
he recognized the territorial sovereignty of 
the pope by surrendering to Nicholas III. 
the claims of the empire over Rome and the 
bequest of the Countess Matilda, Thus 
strengthened, he applied himself with vigor 
to the task of restoring order in Germany, 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia, had added to 
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his native kingdom Austria, Styria, Cariu- 
thia, and Carnioia, and as he had hoped to 
he elected German king, he refused to 
acknowledge or do homage to Rudolph, 
Rudolph marched against him in 1276, and 
compelled him to resign Austria and the 
neighboring lands and do homage for bis 
crown; hut upon his withdrawal Ottoear 
renewed the war, and was beaten and slain 
in the great battle of Marchfieid, on the 
right bank of the Danube, in 1278, A 
little later, Rudolph, with the consent of 
the princes, bestowed Austria, Styria, and 
Carinthia upon his sons Albert and Eu- 
dolph. Later still he gave Carinthia to 
Count Mein hard of Tyrol, whose daughter 
Albert had married. The other lands were 
given to Albeit alone. Thus was securely 
laid the foundation of the future greatness 
of the house of Hapsburg, 

As has been said, Rudolph came to the 
throne when the royal authority had been 
almost entirely destroyed. His task was to 
restore it and re-estahlish the supremacy of 
the civil law. He succeeded in this, and 
proved himself an able and judicious ruler. 
He won back many of the crown lands 
which had been unjustly seized by the 
nobles during the Interregnum, though he 
had great difficulty in accomplishing this. 
He revived the laws and judicial system of 
Fredenck II., and at the head of his army 
visited every paii^ of the kingdom to put 
down the lawless nobles and to exterminate 
robbers. In Thuringia alone twenty-nine 
nobles convicted of robbery were executed, 
and sixty-nine castles and strongholds were 
destroyed. The people were warmly at¬ 
tached to the king, who showed himself 
their best friend by his good government 
and protection of them. In September, 
1291, Rudolph died at the age of seventy- 
four. 

Rudolph had endeavored just before his 
death to secure the election of his eon 
Albert, but had been unsuccessful, as the 
nobles regarded the revenues of the king¬ 
dom as inadequate to the support of two 
sovereigns* At his death the electors chose 
an insignificant noble named Adolph, 
Count of Nassau, king. This was due to 
the influence of Gerhard, Ai'chbishop of 
Mayence, Adolph’s cousin, who hoped to 
make him a mere puppet in Ids hands. 
Adolph could accomplish little against the 
nobles, who opposed him and sought to 
limit his powers. He formed an aliiance 
with Edward I. of England, who supplied 


him with a large sum of money on eonditioii: 
that he should go to war with France* 
Adolph used this money to buy Thuringia 
from its worthless landgrave, Albert the 
Degenerate, but Albert’s two sons refused 
to surrender their inheritance, aud were 
sustained in their retusal by their vassals 
and many of the princes of the empire. 
Gerhard, finding Adolph less submissive 
than he had hoped, urged the electors to 
dethrone him. Tins they did, and chose as 
king Albert, Duke of Austria, the son of 
King Rudolph* Adolph resisted this action 
and was slain in a battle near Worms in 
1298. Albert was then chosen at a second 
election, and was formally crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

The thirteenth centujy was a period of 
the deepest importance to Germany. For 
some time the Germans had been steadily 
gaining ground to the eastward, Erandeu- 
Burg had been won in the previons century,, 
and since then lower Silesia, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania had been 
gained aud Germanized by the slower pro¬ 
cess of colonization. A monk named Chris¬ 
tian began, about the beginning of the thir-^ 
teenth century, to preach Christianity in 
Prussia. The Prussians resisted him by 
force, as they still clung to their pagan be¬ 
lief, and a crusade was proclaimed against 
them. About the year 1230 the Teutonic 
Knights cam© to Prussia and began its con¬ 
quest* In 1237 the Knights of the Sword, 
another German order which had already 
conquered Livonia, became united with the 
Teutonic Knights. Many warriors from all 
parts of Europe joined the Teutonic order 
to assist in the conquest of Prussia, la 
1245 'the city of Konigsberg was founded, 
and named in honor of Ottoear, King of 
Bohemia, who had taken part in the cru¬ 
sade, aud by 1260 the greater part of 
Prussia was conquered. A great revolt of 
the natives took place in this year, but it 
was put clown after a sharp struggle. Col¬ 
onies of Germans were settled in the land, 
and in 1309 the Teutonic order made 
Marienberg its head-quarters, and held the 
country in subjection while it became grad¬ 
ually Christianized and Germanized. 

The absence of the emperors from Ger¬ 
many, and the long struggle with the popes, 
result^ in the serious loss of power by tht 
German kings. The emperors, by neglect 
ing their duties as German kings and exert¬ 
ing their chief efforts for the empire, allowed 
the princes to seize one after another of the 
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privileges of the crowD, and render them- 
selves practically hidependent Indeed, 
tlie Hcjhenstanfen kings deliberately parted 
with many of their most yaluable German 
rights in order to gain some immediate ad¬ 
vantage as emperoi*s, Denmark, Poland, 
and Hungary became independent king¬ 
doms, and Burgundy was slowly absorbed 
by France, The German princes had al¬ 
ways refused to allow the crown to be made 
hereditary, and this century witnessed a 
change in the mode of electing the sovereign. 
This privilege was lodged in the hands of 
seven electors, three of wliom were spiritual 
and four secular princes. The spiritual elec¬ 
tors were the Archbishops of Mayence, Co¬ 
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logne, and Treves; the secular electors, the 
Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg, the Rhenish palsgrave, and the King 
of Bohemia. These electors held a rank 
above all the other princes and formed a 
separate college in the diet. The pope 
claimed the right, wliich Tvas usually ac¬ 
knowledged, to revise the action of the 
electors and to reject any candidate whom 
he did not regard as suitable. The German 
king had the right to the imperial crown, 
which could be bestowed only by the pope. 
Hence the claim of the pontiff 

The growth of the towns was also another 
Important feature of this period. As the 
^reat ducJiias fell into decay, the towns that 


had before been dependent upon them be* 
came independent. That is, they managed 
their alfairs in their own way, but acknowl¬ 
edged the supremacy of the emperor. Hence 
they were called free imperial towns* The 
deputies of these towns at length formed a 
third college in the diet, and voted on an 
equality with the electors and princes. The 
free towns usually supported the authority 
of the king, but were almost always at war 
with the nobles and bishops. For their 
mutual protection against these enemies 
they organized confederations or leagues 
among themselves. The principal of these 
were the Rhenish League, which embraced 
about seventy free to%vns, and the Hanseatic 
League, ivhich was organ¬ 
ized about 1241 by Lil- 
beck and Hamburg for 
tbe protection of their 
commerce* This eonfed- 
eration eventually em¬ 
braced about eighty cities, 
and maintained fleets and 
armies. It possessed the 
entire trade of the Baltic 
and a large part of that 
of the North Sea* Its 
forces frequently defeated 
the northern kings, and 
the sovereigns of England 
and France accorded to it 
a marked degree of re¬ 
spect* For a long time 
the Hanse towns carried 
on an active commerce 
with England, the export 
trade of that country 
being entirely in the 
hands of the Hanseatic 
merchants. These were 
called by the English 
Easterlings, from which is derived the w^ord 
Sterling. 

Germany was without a uniform code of 
law* In this century the laws of Saxony 
were codified by Eike of Repgord, and those 
of Suabia by a Suabian priest In West¬ 
phalia a singular class of courts of justice 
arose out of the violence of the times. They 
took the name of Femgerickte. They met 
in open day, generally under some tree; but 
the proceedings of the court were kept 
secret. No case was taken up which wa.s 
not punishable by death. If an accused 
person was condemned, he was hanged at 
once* Any one who did not appear after 
having been summoned three times was 
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assumed to be guilty, and sooner or later 
he was certainly put to death* In those 
lawless times the oppressed were glad to 
find a court anywhere which gave them 
some chance of obtaining justice* Appeals 
began therefore to be made to the Ferager- 
ichte from all parts of Germany* In the 
end men of free birth, to whatever part of 
the country they belonged, were alloAved to 
become free judges, and many thousands of 
ail classes availed themselves of the privi¬ 
lege*. For a considerable time the Fern- 
gerichte did real good; for nobles who cared 
nothing for king or emperor trembled when 
they received the summons of some free 
judge to appear at a certain date before a 
secret tribnnah But as the power of the 
Femgerichte increased, they were often 
reckless and unjust j and many, especially 
tlie clergy, cried out loudly against them. 
They lost nearly all their power in the six¬ 
teenth century, hut traces of them long 
afterwards existed among the Westphalian 
peasantry/^ 

The era of the Hohenstaufen witnessed 
a marked revival in architecture in Ger¬ 
many, of which the Cathedral of Cologne, 
though still unfinished, is a noble specimen. 
It was also the time when the Minnesanger, 
or Love Singers—those noble poets of the 
Middle Ages—flourished. Several of tlie 
Hotienstaufea emperoi^—Frederick II. in 
particular—were poets, and the period is 
splendidly illustrated with the names of 
Heiurieh von Vaideek, Wolfram von 
Eschcubach, Gottfried von Strassburg, and 
Walter von der Vogelweide. 

King Albert L was the first of the Aus* 
trian kings of Germany. He lacked all 
the qualities by which Kudoiph, his father, 
had woti the affections of the German peo¬ 
ple, and sought to maintain his power by a 
rule of eKceeditig harshness. He was also 
more selfish than his father, and his chief 
care was to advance the fortunes of his own 
Iionse. He attempted to gain possession of 
Bohemia, and of the county of Holland. 
His son Rudolph was King of Bohemia for 
a few inootiis, hut it at length passed from 
his family. He also tried to dispossess 
Frederick, the Landgrave of Thuringia, of 
his territory, but was unsuccessful. He 
succeeded only in arousing the hostility of 
those whom he sought to beggar for'liis 
own benefit. One of these wa^ his nephew 
John, who, with four other nobles, tell 
upon him near the Castle of Hapsburg and 
killed him, May 1st, 1308. 


Albert’s unpopularity prevented the 
choice of the electors from failing upon any 
member of his house, and Henry, Count of 
Luxemburg, was chosen King of the Ro¬ 
mans. With the consent of the Bohemian 
states, he married his son John to Elizabeth, 
the granddaughter of King Ottoear, and 
thus John became King of Bohemia, the 
crown of which long remained in his family. 
In 1310 Henry VII. went to Italy, where 
he was received with joy by all parties^ 
The Ghibellines greeted him as their nat¬ 
ural lord, and the Guelfs were favorably 
inclined to him by the pope, who dreaded 
the extension of the French influence over 
all Italy* Still some of the Guelfic cities, 
led by King Robert of Naples, resisted him^ 
Henry was crowned King of Italy at Milan 
in 1311* Florence resisted him, and the 
Neapolitan king threw a garrison into 
Rome. Henry compelled these to with¬ 
draw into the Leonine city, where they held 
the Church of St* Peter against him. Thus 
cut off from the cathedral, he was crowned 
in the Church of St John Lateran, on the 
29th of June, 1312, He now attempted 
to crush the resistance of the Guelfs, and 
gathering an army from Germany and 
Italy, moved upon Siena. The fatal air 
of Rome had so undermined his strength 
that he died on the march, August 24ih, 
1313. His body was carried to Pisa and 
buried there* He was the last of the em¬ 
perors who exercised real authmlty in 
Italy, and had he lived he would undoubt¬ 
edly have restored to the empire something 
of its former power and greatness. He was 
eminently fitted for such a task, for he w'as 
a man of great abilities and of noble charac¬ 
ter. Dante drew from him the character 
of his ideal sovereign in his treatise on 
'^Monarchy” and his enemy, the Guelf 
Villaui, wrote of him: ‘^He was a man 
never depressed by adversity, never in 
prosperity elated with pride or intoxicated 
with joy.’’ Tlie successors of Henry were 
not emperors in the sense in which that 
title can be used to descnbe him. They 
were chiefly the leaders of a faction of the 
Italians, and some of them were never 
crowned emperor. 

The electors were divided in their choice 
of a successor to Henry VII., and two 
kings were set up In Germany—Louis, Duke 
of Bavaria, being ehoseu by oue party, and 
Frederick, Duke of Austria, the eld^^t son 
of King Albert, by another* Louis was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapclle, and Frederick 
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at Eoiiu. Each king appealed to the 
sword to support liis claims, and a bloody 
civil war eusiied, which lasted ten yeai*s. 
The towns a general rule supported 
Louis, while the iioWe^ sustained Frederick. 
The decisive battle of the war was fought 
near Miihldorf in 1322. The ‘Austrians 
were defeated, and Frederick was taken 
prisoner by Louis, who confined him in the 
Castle of Transuitz, in the upper Palatinate, 
The troubles of Louis were not yet ended, 
however, for Duke Leopold, the brother of 
Frederick, and a nuniber of other princes, 
continued the war, refusing to accept their 
defeat as final. Tliey were greatly encour¬ 
aged by the sanction of their cause by Pope 
John XXII., who had quarrelled with 
Louis because he had assumed the title of 
King of the Romans without the papal 
sanction, Louis haughtily answered that 
he owed this dignity to the electors and not 
to the pope. The pope thereupon excom¬ 
municated him, and placed all those parts 
of Germany that supported him under an 
interdict. Louis, anxious to restore peace 
to the country, gave Frederick his liberty 
in 1325, upon the promise of that prince to 
resign all claim to the crown. Duke Leo¬ 
pold and the pope refused to be bound by this 
promise, but Frederick remained faithful 
to it. In September, 1325, Louis and Fred- 
oriek agreed to reign conjointly, Frederick 
took little interest in public affairs, hoiv- 
ever, and died iu 1330, leaving Louis IV. 
sole king. 

, In 1327 Louis went to Italy to secure the 
Italian and imperial erowms. The events 
of his visit have already been related. He 
remained there for three years. He was 
crowned emperor at Rome by two excom¬ 
municated bishops, and finally by an anti¬ 
pope, called Nicolas V., set up by him in 
the place of John XXII., whom he declared 
deposed. Notwithstanding this act, Louis 
•endeavored to effect a reconciliation with 
Pope John and with Benedict XII., his 
successor. It was the policy of France to 
keep the empire weak and divided, and as 
the popes were, while at Avignon, merely 
the tools of the French kings, Louis’ efforts 
were unavailing. Had he been a great 
sovereign, the hostility of the pontiff would 
not have occasioned him any trouble, for 
the Germans were prepared to support him 
in spite of the pope, whose interference in 
their affairs they had learned to dread. 
The cities were especially hostile to the pon¬ 
tiff, who was thus deprived of the popular 


sympathy and support which had made his 
predecessors strong in Germany against 
Henry IV, and Frederick IL At the 
diet which was held at Frankfort in 1338, 
the states sustained the cause of the em¬ 
peror against the pope. The electors met 
at Reuse, on the Kiine, and all, with 
the exception of King John of Bohemia, 
who was jealous of the house of Bavaria, 
and a bitter enemy of Louis, united iu a 
solemn declaration that the Emperor or 
King of the Romans derived his power and 
title solely from the choice of the electoral 
princes, and not in any sense from the pope. 
This declaration, being accepted by tiic 
diet and proclaimed by the emperor, be¬ 
came a part of the law of the land. It was 
of the highest importance, as it established 
by law the independence of the empire. 

Louis now occupied the most favorable 
position that an emperor Lad held for many 
reigns. The whole nation was ready to 
sustain him, and the conflict between the 
empire and the papacy seemed on the point 
of resulting in favor of the former. The 
folly of the emperor now cost him all that 
his "prudence had won for him. His desire 
to increase the wealth and powwof his own 
family led him to disregard the rights of 
others. He had made his son Louis Mar¬ 
grave of Brandenburg in 1323, and he was 
anxious to bestow the Tyrol upon him also. 
He could not legally do this, as the Tyrol 
belonged to Margaret Mauitaseh, who was 
already married to a son of King John of 
Bohemia. Louis did not hesitate, however, 
to dissolve this union, and to grant Mar¬ 
garet a dispensation to marry his son Louis. 
Now marriage in all Catholic countries is 
regarded as a sacrament, and the pope 
alone can dissolve it, or grant a dispensation 
for a second marriage during the life of a 
first partner. Louis in attacking a right 
which all regarded as vested solely in the 
pope, shocked the consciences of his sub¬ 
jects, and alienated many of his best 
friends. Hb open efforts to enrich his own 
family aroused the jealousy of the nobles. 
This feeling was increased when, upon the 
death of William IV. of Holland, Louis 
gave the counties of Holland, Seeland, and 
Hennegan iu fief to his own son William, 
The electors at their meeting in 1344 gave 
significant utterance of their discontent. 
In 1346 Pope Clement VI. pronounced 
the deposition of the emperor. Louis had 
so thoroughly alienated his people that the 
electors gladly seized upon this action of the 
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pope as a pretext to rid themgelves of a dis¬ 
tasteful sovereign* They accordingly elected 
Charles, Margrave of Moravia, a son of King 
Jolni of Bohemia, to the German throne* 
Louis refused to submit, and prepared to 
maintain his claim to the throne, but died 
suddenly in 1347. 

Until the reign of Louis IV* the German 
kings had usually given up their liereditary 
lands upon receiving the crown. Louis re¬ 
tained his lands, and his course was adopted 
by all his successors, for the reason that the 
revenues of the German kingdom being in¬ 
sufficient to maintain the royal dignity, the, 
kings were obliged to depend upon their 
private resources. The effect of this change 
waa bad, as it made the king more careful 
of his own immediate possessions than of 
the kingdom at large. 

In the reign of Louis IV, occurred a 
series of events which were destined to ex¬ 
ercise considerable influence upon the future 
history of Germany and of Europe. Lying 
in the Alpine districts on the borders of 
Germany, Burgundy, and Italy, were three 
small states called tJri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden. They were German-speaking mem¬ 
bers of the empire, but had always main¬ 
tained their freedom, paying allegiance to 
none but the emperor or king. Like many 
other districts of the empii^e, these three 
forest states formed a league for their 
mutual protection. This league doubtless 
existed from a very early time, but the 
earliest written compact between them is 
dated August 1st, 1291. The Counts of 
Hapsburg held large estates within their 
limits, and piwed themselves dangerous 
and troublesome neighbors. When these 
nobles became Bnkcs of Austria they began 
to seek to extend their authority over the 
whole district. Early in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury their aggressions became so marked that 
a more determined resistance was inaugurated 
by the cantons. In 1308 three of the lead¬ 
ing men, one from each canton, met by 
agreement at Biitli, and swore under the i 
open heaven to live and die for the defence 
of their country. Each chose ten associates 
from his own canton, and the thirty-three 
repeated the oath of freedom, and then be¬ 
gan to prepare the people for resistance. 
Albert, Duke of Austria, was then King of 
Germany, and had for some years been 
using his great power to complete the sub¬ 
jection of the cantons to his authority. His 
oppressive measures now drove the moun¬ 
taineers to desperation, and they seized all I 


his bailiffi and officers, and drove them from 
the counfcrj". Albert at once marched against 
them, but was slain on his march. His son 
Leopold, who succeeded him as Duke of 
Austria, marched into the mountaius and 
mfliefccd a terrible punishment upon the 
peasants. This aroused the cantons to a 
determined resistance, and Ju 1315 Leopold 
took the field against them. He was over¬ 
whelmingly defeated in November of that 
year by a few hundred mountaineers in the 
narrow pass of Morgarten. The flower of 
the Anstriau nobility periahed in this battle, 
and the duke himself escaped with difficulty. 
The forest cantons from this time maintained 
their position as distinct members of the 
empire. Heur}" VII. and Louis IV, showed 
the league great favor, and secured it 
against a renewal of the efforts of Austria. 
During the reign of Louis it was joined by 
the city of Luzerne; and soon after his 
death ihe cities of Zurich, Zug, Glarus, and 
Berne joined it in the order named. The 
league, thus strengthened, increased its 
power by seizing or buying, whenever occa¬ 
sion oflered, the lands of the neighboi'ing 
nobles. The confederacy took the name of 
the “ Old League of High Germany and 
its members were known as EidgmioBsaiy 
or ^"Confederates.” By degrees the name 
which properly belonged to the canton of 
Schwyz spread over the whole country, 
which came in course of time to be called 
JSiuiizertand, the people being known as 
Swiss. 

The election of Charles IV. to the Ger¬ 
man throne was not accepted at first by 
Bavaria, but after some ineffectual efforts 
to set up another king, the Bavarians ceased 
their opposition, and in 1349 Charles was 
left without a rival. He was then crowned 
kiug a second time, at Aixda-Chapelle, and 
iu 135-5 went to Kome and was crowned 
emperor. Ten years later he was crowned 
King of Burgundy, at Arles, 1365. Soon 
after liis reign hegan Germany was afflicted 
with the terrible plague which we have seen 
ravaging Italy. It broke out in 1349, and 
swept away hundreds of thousands in a 
short time. The Jews were popularly be¬ 
lieved to have caused it by poisoning the 
springs and rivers, and were butchered in 
great numbers by the ignorant and fanati¬ 
cal people. The king and the church were 
obliged to take severe measures to compel 
the multitude to cease their persecution of 
the unoffending Jews. 

As King of Bohemia, Charles was a good 
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soYereign to his own people. He greatly 
ioereased the territories of that crowu. His 
wife brought him the upper Palatinate as 
her dowry, and he united all Silesia and 
lower Lusatia to Eoliemia, together with 
the mark of Brandenburg, which he gained 
from the house of Bavaria. Under his vig¬ 
orous rale Bohemia flourished as she had 
never done before. He made Prague, the 
capital of the kingdom, a splendid city, and 
founded a university there which soon be¬ 
came famous throughout Europe. As a 
German king and emperor, lie deserves no 
praise. He neglected the empire and low¬ 
ered the imperial authority iu both Ger¬ 
many and Italy in order to further his 
private interests. He sold the few remam- 
ing landB of the crown, and sold honors, 
titles, and privileges of all kinds for money 
to the highest bidder. In 1356 he granted 
a charter kno>^!as the Golden BuU^ which 
deflaftely fik^r/tlie manner of electing the 
German kin^t ' He made the number of 
electors seven. Of these the King of Bo¬ 
hemia was declared the first secular elector. 
The Archbishop of Mayence was made con¬ 
vener of the electoral college, which was to 
meet at Frankfort. The king was to be 
chosen by a majority of the electoral votes, 
and was to be crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The electors w^ere placed beyond the au¬ 
thority of the German crowm by being de¬ 
clared absolute sovereigns within their own 
territories. Unless they refused to dispense 
justice, there was to be no appeal from their 
courts. Their persons were declared sacred. 
Thus the authority of the German crown 
was almost eudrely destroyed; iu future the 
German sovereign was to be little more than 
a mere figure-liead of the state, the princes 
of the enysire being thus made more power- 
ful than llie sovereign himself. 

In 1378 Charles IV. died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by hia son Wenceslaus, who had 
been chosen King of the Romans by tlie 
electors, in 1376. 'VVenceslans was a bad 
sovereign to both Bohemia and Germany. 
His nature was coai'se, his temper savagely 
cruel, and he was addicted to low pleasures, 
lie neglected Germany to such an extent 
that the country ieU into a confusion nearly 
equal to that which prevailed during tlie 
Interregnum, The nobles became utterly 
lawless, aud the towns, in order to defend 
themselves against them, were compelled to 
form leagues similar to tliose of the Swiss 
confederates and the Rhenish aud Haase 
towns. Sometimes nobles were found among 


tlie membei^ of these leagues, but as a rule 
tliey formed societies hostile to the towns. 
Prominent among these were the societies 
of St. George, St. William, the Lion, and 
the Panther. Had Wenceslaus been a 
great king he might, by placing himself at 
the head of the leagues of the towns, have 
won back many of the lost privileges of the 
German cro^vn, and have re-established the 
royal authority upon a more enduring 
basis; but he cared nothing for Germany, 
and was too indolent to make the attempt. 

During this time Austria had been grow¬ 
ing rapidly in strength and importance. 
In 1335 Carinthia was added to it, and in 
1369 the Tyrol, which had been bequeathed 
to him by Margaret Maultasch, passed into 
the hands of the Austrian duke. These 
countries were always after this a part of 
the Austrian dominions. The reigning 
duke, Leopold, the nephew of him who had 
fought at Morgarten, now resolved to take 
advantage of the confusion prevailing in 
Germany to conquer the Swiss, who had 
received into their league some towns which 
owed him allegiance. He was joined by a 
number of princes and nobles who were 
jealous of the growing power of the league. 
Leopold marched into Switzerland at the 
head of several thousand eplenilidly armed 
troops, many of wliom were knights. The 
confederates, 1,400 in number, were posted 
on the heights of Sempach. Finding it 
impossible for his horsemen to force Jlie 
narrow mountain pass, the Austrian duke 
ordered his knights to dismount and stomi 
it on foot. They were rapidly enclosing 
tlie confederates with a Jiving wall of steel, 
when one of the Swiss leaders, Arnold von 
Wiiikelreid, resolved by the sacrifice i^f his 
own life to save his country. Throwing 
himself upon the Austrian lifie with all his 
force, and crying, will open a way to 
liberty,” he seized as many spears as he 
could gather within his arms, and received 
them in his breast, and fell dead. TIj^ 
bold action shook the Austrian front at this 
point, and the Swiss made an im pet nous 
charge upon the gap opened by their hendc 
couulryinan. The movement was successful. 
The Austrian line w^as broken and thn^wn 
into confusion, and a glarioiis victory iol- 
lowed for the patriots. Upwards of 6^i0 
nobles, and several thousand nien-at aims 
lay dead upon the field, Leopold hims^elf 
being among the slain, a. d. 1386. Two 
years later, the people of Glarus won 
another victory over the Austrians at Ka- 
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lela* These victoiies compelled Austria to 
respect the independence of the Swiss states^ 
which were also allowed to retain the towns 
that had voluntarily joined tlieir league- _ 

Wenceslaus proved so had a king that in 
1400 the electors deposed him. Tliey were 
instigated to this action l>y Boniface IX., 
one of the two rival popes who at this time 
divided Christendom- Wenceslaus waslied 
to depose both pontiffs, and Boniface struck 
this decisive blow at him in retaliation. 
The electors cliose as the 
successor of IVenceslaus, 

Rupert of the Palatinate, 
a prince in every way wor¬ 
thy of the honor. Wence^- 
laus was atiil supported by 
a strong party, and the, 
friends of Kapert failed !' 
render him proper assist¬ 
ance, consequently be was 
king in but little more than 
name. He died in 1410. 

The electors were now 
divided between two can¬ 
didates for the throne. One 
party chose Jobst, Mar¬ 
grave of Moravia, and the 
other Siegmund, or Sigis- 
inuud. Margrave of Bran- 
denburg and King of Hun¬ 
gary. Siegmund ivas also 
a brother of Wenceslaus. 

Jpbst died soon after, and 
at a new election, Siegmund 
was niianiniously chosen. 

He had shown some good 
qualities, and great hopes 
were entertained of him by 
the Germans, but as we shall 
see, he^' disappointed all 
these espectations. Wlien 
Siegmund came to the 
throne the schism in the 
Roman Church was at its 
height. Three popes di¬ 
vided the allegiance of Christendom, and 
as a natural consequence in the struggle 
between them many abuses and a great 
deal of corruption crept into the chureli- 
The practice of simony was revived, 
and the moral character of the priests 
was at the lowest ebb- A general council 
had met at Pisa in 1409, but had failed to 
accomplish anything, and Siegmund in¬ 
duced Pope John XXTII. to assist him in 
Bunimoning another, which he meant should 
put an end to the divisions in tlie church. 


Tliia council met at Constance, in 1414, and 
remained in scs.sioo uutil 1418, and jnit an 
end to the schism by deposing all three of 
the rival popes and electing another, Mar¬ 
ti n V., wli o w as uni versa 11 y mlc n o w 1 ed ged 
pope. Siegmund took an intportnnt part 
in the labors of the eouucdl. When Pope 
John XXill,, after promising to resign, fled 
fi'oin Coustance to Sehaffhauseu in Switzer¬ 
land, and took refuge in the castle of ihe^ 
Duke of Austria, Siegmund put the Duke 


JOHN Iinas LECTUniKG IK the t'NlVXi:I^SITY OF TEAGUE. 

Frederick to the ban of the empire, and 
ordered the Swiss confederates to make w ar 
on him. Berne at once attacked her old 
enemy, and was soon joined by the other 
cantons. Fj'ederick was obliged to make 
peace^ and Siegnmnd restored the bntk^of 
his estates to him. The Swiss refused to 
surrender what they had conquered. Among 
their conquests wag. Aargan, in which was 
located the Castle of Hapshurg, the heredi* 
tarv seat of the Austriau dukes. 

The Council of Constance ivas also thfe 
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occasion of displaying the weakness of 
Siegmund’s character, and of covering his 
memory with deserved infamy, A strong 
party had grown up in Bohemia, which de¬ 
nied many of the doctrines of the church. 
It began in the university of Prague, which 
was divided into four naiiom —the Bohe- 
inian, the Saxon, tlie Bavarian, and the 
Polish. Each nation possessed one vote in 
the management of the affairs of the uni¬ 
versity. The writings of the English re* 
forraer, John Wycliffe, had been brought 
to Prague in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, and his views had been adopted 
by John Huss, a professor of philosophy in 
the university. Through the teachings of 
Huss, the views of Wyeliffe were generally 
accepted by the Bohemians, whose acknowl¬ 
edged leader Huss became. The other na- 
tious rejected these views, and many dis¬ 
putes, marked by a growing anger, ensued 
between them and the Bohemians. In 
1409 Wenceslans, who was still King of 
Bohemia, though he had lost the German 
crown, changed the constitution of the uni¬ 
versity, giving three votes to the Bohemian 
mation and only one to the others. This 
arbitrary action caused the withdrawal of 
the German students and professors, nearly 
all of whom went to the university recently 
founded at Leipzig. The reformers were 
now supreme at Prague, and Huss 
made rector of the university. He assumed 
a bolder tone, and began to condemn in 
stronger terms the abuses of the church and 
the doetriues which he held to be erroneous. 
His boldness drew upon him the hatred of 
the clergy, but in spite of this he went on 
with liis teaching and grew bolder in his 
denunciations of the errors of the church. 
At length the pope excommunicated him, 
and placed the city of Prague under an 
interdict until it should consent to expel him. 
The Bohemians, however, refused to expel 
him, for lie not only taught them what they re¬ 
garded as a purer faith than that of Home, 
but bis principles were fast arousing in 
them a national spirit, which all men saw 
would sooner or later result in the political 
independence of the state, if not checked. 
When the Council of Constance assembled, 
Huss was summoned to appear before it to 
answer to the charge of heresy. Siegmund 
gave him a safe conduct to go and return 
from Constance, and in opposition to the 
wishes of Iris friends, Huss set out for that 
place, meeting everywhere along the route 
with evidences of the sympathy of the peo¬ 


ple. When he reached Constance, the pope 
received him graciously. “If John Huss 
had slain my own brother,'^ said the pope,. 
“ I would not permi t, as far as is in my power, 
any harm to be done to him in Constance. 

A few days after this Huss was seized aud 
thrown into prison. He was examined by 
the council, but refused to recant his doc¬ 
trines, and was burned at the stake on the 
6til of July, 1415. The emperor, in spite 
of his solemn promise of safety to the mar¬ 
tyr, made no effort to save him. He was 
no doubt willing that the reformer, whose 
teachings tended to separate Bohemia from 
the empire, should be put to death. In 
1416 the council found another victim in 
Jerome of Prague, who had first brought 
Wyeliffe's writings into Bohemia, He was 
burned at Constance. 

The martyrdom of Huss and Jerome 
aroused a fierce storm of indignation in 
Bohemia. This feeling was deepened into 
hatred by the efforts of the council and of 
Pope Martin V. to suppress the heresy of 
the Bohemians, as tliey termed the religious 
views whiQh had been taught by Huss. In 
1419 Weuceslaus died, and Siegmuud 
claimed the Bohemian crown. Instead of 
seeking to conciliate the Hussites, he ar¬ 
rayed them in a determined body in oppo¬ 
sition to him by ordering a general crusade 
against them. War broke out at once, and 
lasted for fifteen years. It was one of the 
fiercest struggles known to history, and 
caused great suffering to the country. The 
first leader of the Hussites was John Zisca, 
one of the ablest generals of any age. He 
lost Ilia eyesight during the Avar, but liis 
followers retained their confidence in liini, 
and lie led them from victory to victory. 
He died in 1424, but was succeeded by 
Procopius, a blind priest, who proved an 
equally formidable enemy to the empire 
and the Roman Church. Driving back 
the armies which sought to conquer Bohe¬ 
mia, the Hussites invaded the adjoining 
states of Germany, and laid the country 
waste. Siegmund, finding that force Avru^ 
useless, undertook to negotiate Avitli the 
Hussites, aud Iris action w^as snstaiueri by 
the Council of Basle, which met in 1-131. 
The Hussites Avere now divided into two 
parties—the Calixtines, also called Utra- 
qiiists, Avho were willing to return to the 
church upon being allowed to receive the 
cup in theLord^s supper, and the Taborifes, 
who desired a total separation from the 
church. The Calixtines, being granted 
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their deraandj returned k> the church in 
1433, atid the Taborites, regarding this 
action as treachery to tlie general cause, 
attacked their former associates, but were 
decisively defeated near Prague in 1484. 
Siegmund then ratified the agreement that 
had been made between the coimcil and the 
Calixtines, and was acknowledged as Bang 
of Bohemia. He did not maintain his com¬ 
pact, for upon being crowned he sought to 
put down the Calixtines and restore the 
Homan worship. In 1433 Siegmund was 
crowned emperor. He died in 1437* In 
1415 Frederick, Landgrave of Hohenzollern, 
bought of the king the mark of Braudeu- 
burg. He received the electoral dignity 
with his new dominions. Brandenburg ever 
afterwards remained in possession of the Ho- 
henzollern family. 

Siegmund was succeeded as King of Bo¬ 
hemia and Hungary by his son-in-law Al¬ 
bert, Duke of Austria. In 1438 Albert IL 
was chosen King of the Homans, and from 
his reign until the failure of the male line 
the house of Austria held the imperial 
throne without intermission. His brief 
reign of two years was marked by wisdom 
and prudence. He died suddenly in a 
campaign against the Turks in 1439* 

Upon the death of Albert the Duke of 
Styria was chosen king, as Frederick IIL 
He was a man of gravity and thoughtful¬ 
ness, but he lacked energy* The revenues 
of the German crown were too small to 
allow him to act with decision in anything,, 
and the various states comprising the em¬ 
pire looked coldly upon any measure which 
did not directly affect themselves. He 
supported Pope Eugenios IV* in his quar¬ 
rel widi the Council of Basle, while the 
German states upheld the council* A 
quarrel soon broke out between the pope 
and the electors, and Frederick, with the 
aid of his secretary, jEneas Sylvius, had the 
good fortune to reconcile the German pi-inces 
with the pope. His Irieudship for Pope 
Nicolas V. induced him to conclude wdth 
that pontiff the concordat of Vienna, by 
which the pope received back nearly all the, 
powers he had been stripped of by the 
Council ofBasIe* Frederick hoped by this 
friendship to win back some of the lost 
authority of the German crown ; but it was 
too late. The princes of tlie empire had 
advanced too far oo the road to practical 
independence to he turned back, and the 
alliance between the German king and the 
pope, which would have accomplished such I 


great results in the time of the last king of 
this name, was now powerless to effect 
anything of importance for either party. 

In 1452 Frederick was crowned Emperor 
at Horae* He was the last emperor crowned 
at Home, and the last but one who received 
the crown from the pope. Upon ascending 
the imperial throne he confirmed to the 
house of Austria the title of archduke, and 
granted to it many privileges, raising the 
archdukes to a dignity second only to that 
of the electors. Frederick was very anxious 
to join in the crusade proclaimed by the 
pope against the Turks, who had taken 
Constantinople, and were threatening Ger¬ 
many. The German states, however, were 
unwilling to sustain the emperor in this 
effort. They were not only skeptical as to 
the danger from the Turks, hut wei-e fearful 
of the alliance between the emperor and the 
pope, aud did not wish to strengthen it. 
The task of driving back the Tui'ks thus 
fell upon the Poles and Hungarians. In 1456 
the Turks, who had laid siege to Belgrade, 
were driven back by the Hungarians under 
the command of their regent, 3 ohn Huniades. 

In 1457 Ladislaus, who had succeeded 
his father Albert IL as Duke of Austria 
and as King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
died. Frederick attempted to seize the 
Austrian dominions, but ivas obliged to 
yield upper Austria to his brother Albert, 
and was left with lower Austria alone. To 
atone for this disappointment, he then tried 
to possess himself of the crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary, but failed in each attempt. 
The Bohemians bestowed their crowni upon 
George Podiebrad, who had already ruled 
the kingdom as regent; and Matthias Cor- 
viuus, son of John Huniades, was elected 
King of Hungary. Frederick’s efforts to 
oppose these elections were in vain, and he 
was ultimately compelled to recognize both 
these sovereigns. Even in lower Austria 
he had great difficulty in preserving his 
cix>wm. In 1462 the people of Vienmi re¬ 
belled against him, aud were assisted by 
Albert, the emperor’s brother. Frederick 
was compelled to surrender lower Austria, 
wn'th Vienna, to his brother for eight years. 
Albert, who soon became as unpopular as 
Frederick himself, died in 1463, and by his 
death Frederick came into possession ot nil 
the Austrian lands except the Tyrol. The 
power of the German crown had sunk so 
low that the emperor was unable to eiithree 
Ills com mauds, and his interference in Ger¬ 
man affairs simply produced trouble witlumt 
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his being able to accomplish anything for 
himself or for the country* Cousequently 
his reign is marked by numerous internal 
wars which caused great sulfering to the 
German people. In 1471 George Podie- 
brad, King of Bohemia, died, and Frederick 
again attempted to obtain the crown of that 
country* The Eoliemian states elected 
Ladislaus, the son of Casimir IV*, King of 
Poland. Frederick and Pope Paul II. in¬ 
duced Matthias CaiTiiuis, King of Hun- 
gary, to attack Bohemia, but then, growing 
jealous of the great power of the Hungarian 
king, Frederick turned against him and 
transferred his assistance to Ladislaus. 
Matthias overran Austria, and forced the 
emperor to fly from Vienna. He kept pos¬ 
session of Austria until his death in 1490, 
when Frederick recovered his estate, and 
renewed his effort to become King of Hun¬ 
gary. Failing in this he sought to obtain 
the Hungarian crown for hia son Maxi¬ 
milian, but the Hungarians, jealous of 
Austria, bestowed their crown upon Ladis- 
laus, King of Bohemia. In 1493 Fred¬ 
erick died, after a reign of over fifty-three 
years. Some time previous to this he had 
relinquished the government of both Aus¬ 
tria and Germany to his son Maximilian, 
who had been elected German king in 
1486. 

During the reign of Frederick, the Eid- 
geuossen, or Swiss confederates, made a 
rapid advance in power and iniporUinee. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
princes of the time. He was lord not only 
of the duchy of Burgundy, but also of the 
free couuty of Bumuudy, and the greater 
part of the Low Countries. Kot satisfied 
with these dominions, lie wushed to found 
such a kingdom as the old Lotharingia by 
securing the entire region between France 
and Germany, between the North Sea and 
the MediteiTauean. In 1476 he became 
involved in a war with Switzerland, the 
quarrel between the two states having been 
fomented by Louis XI. of France. The 
Swiss, who now began to be called altogether 
by this name, fought with more than their 
accustomed bravery in this struggle, and 
inflicted two crushing defeats upon Charles, 
one at Morat and the other at Granson, in 
1477* A few months later Charles went to 
war with the Duke of Lorraine, who, with 
the aid of the Swbs, defeated him in the 
battle of Nancy, in which Charles was 
slain. These great victories raised the re¬ 


nown of the Swiss to a high pitch, and 
though they still remained a part of the em¬ 
pire did much towards arousing in them a 
feeling of national life. 

Maximilian I. was a man of greater 
daring and ability than his father. During 
the life of Frederick III* there had been 
negotiations for the marriage of Maximilian 
with Mary, the daughter of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, but they had been 
broken off Upon the death of Charles, 
Mary bestowed her hand, of her own will, 
upon Maximilian, and tlius brought him 
the rich iuheritance of the Low Countries and 
tlie free county of Burgundy, The duchy 
of Burgundy had been seized by the King 
of France, who claimed it as a lapsed fief, 
at the death of Charles the Bold without 
male heirs. In 1482 Mary died, leaving 
two children, Philip and Margaret. Philip 
was heir to the territories of his mother, but 
during his minority these were ruled by 
Maximilian, who was ako master in his 
own right of all the possessions of the 
Austrian crown, and Duke of Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, and Carniola, and Count of Tyrol. 
He was thus one of the most powerful sov¬ 
ereigns that had ruled Germany for many 
years. 

When Charles VUI. of France invaded 
Italy in 1494, Maximilian, who feared that 
the French king was aiming at the imperial 
crown, was anxious to oppose him* In 
order to secure the assistance of the Ger¬ 
man states he summoned a diet, which met 
at Worms in 1495. This flimous diet struck 
a death-blow to the private wars that had 
cursed Germany for so long, A perpetual 
public peace w'ag proclaimed, and it was 
declared that no one possessed the right to 
levy war on lik own account* The German 
rinces urged the king to create a tribunal 
y which all tlie quarrels that had formerly 
been settled by arms might be tried, and 
tbougli Maximilian was greatly averse to 
surrendering any of bis royal rights, yet 
with the hope of securing the aid of the diet 
against the King of France, he consented 
to the formation of a court called the Im¬ 
perial Chambm\ which was to consist of a 
judge and sixteen assessors, the judge to be 
appointed by the king, an^l the assessor by 
the German states, and confirmed by the 
king. Persons refusing to submit to tlie 
jurisdiction of the court were to be put by 
it to the ban of the empire. Provision was 
made for the expenses of the court by tlie 
assessment of a common tax upon all Ger- 
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many, Maximilian was always hostile to 
this court, and threw every obstacle iu its 
way. It coatinned to exist until the close 
of the empire, but without possessing much 
real power or doing much good. The Swiss 
league refused from the first to submit to 
the Imperial Chamber, and also offended 
Maximilian by aiding the French in their 


practically independent from the time of 
this treaty. 

Finding himself unable to accomplish 
much at home, Maximilian I, attempted to 
interfere in the afiairs of other countries. 
In 1508 he was about to march to Rome to 
be crowned emperor, when he was stopped 
by the Venetians, who refused to allow him 
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attempts to conquer Italy. In 1499 Maxi¬ 
milian made war upon them, but was de¬ 
feated, and was obliged to conclude a peace, 
by which he acknowledged the exemption 
of the Swiss from imperial taxation and 
from the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Chamber. The league remained nominally 
a part of the empire for a century and a 
half, though these concessions made it 


to j>aSB through their territory. With the 
sanctian of Pope Julius II- Maximilian 
took the title of “ emperor-elect ” without 
being crowned at all. He also took the 
title of “King of Germany/" which none 
of his predecessors had assumed. After 
him, however, these titles were borne by all 
the German kings. 

The refusal of the Venetians to allow him 
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to pass through their territory earned for 
them the bitter hatred of the emperor, and 
in 1608 he very readily joined the League 
of Cambray, with what result we have ah 
ready stated- He also joined the Holy 
League against Louis XlL of Franco- On 
the whole, the emperor was as unsuccessful 
ju his iijreign as in his domestic wars- The 
'German states were convinced that their 
great need peace and not war, and by 
refusing Maximilian men or money ren¬ 
dered him powerless to embroil them very 
deeply with other nations- Tlie revenues of 
his hereditary estates, on which he w^as forced 
to depend, did not permit him to carry 
on very costly wars, and bis extravagant 
and luxurious habits of themselves sub¬ 
jected his finances to aveiy great strain- He 
was often so much reduced in purse that in 
order to obtain money he descended to acts 
unworthy of his august position, as when 
for one hundred crowns a day he served in 
the army of Henry YIIL of England at 
the siege of Terouenne- He professed to 
he very anxious to lead a crusade against 
the Turks, but the states, distrusting both 
him and the pope who supported him, 
refused to grant him any assistance, 

Iq 1501 the plan wdiich had been at¬ 
tempted by Albert 11-, of dividing Ger¬ 
many into Circles,for the better administra¬ 
tion of justice, was carried tbrough success¬ 
fully, and the Circles of Bavaria, Suabia, 
Franconia, the upper Khine, Westphalia, 
and lower Saxony, were formed- In 1512 
the four new Circles of Austria, Burgundy, 
the low'er Eliine, and upper Saxony were 
formed out of the hereditary dominions of 
Maximilian and the electoral princes which 
had been omitted from the fii^t division- 
Thus Germany was divided into ten circles, 
each of which had its own states, or legisla¬ 
tive asserahly, which >vas presided over by 
one or more directors. The government of 
a circle was ehaiged with the duty of carry¬ 
ing out the decisions of the Imperial Cham¬ 
ber, and wais required to main min order 
wdthiu its dominions. It took some years 
for this new system to get into operation, 
and even then its results fell far below the 
expectations of its ibunders, though it wiij^ 
a vast improvement upon the lawlessness 
of the past century. In his own domiuioDs 
Maximilian ruled well, and inaugurated a 
number of useful reforms- Among these 
was the establishment of the tribunal which 
afterwards became known as the Aulic 
Council It was charged with the duty of 


hearing appeals from lower a>urfs, and in 
the end became a court of appeal for all 
Germany, Maximilian at one time cher¬ 
ished the hope of exchanging the imperial 
crown for the tiara- To raise funds to bribe 
the cardinals he even pawned the archducal 
mantle of Austria, To-morrow/' he wrote 
to his daughter Margaret, I shall send a 
bishop to the pope, to conclude an agree¬ 
ment with him that 1 may be appointed his 
coadjutor, and on his death succeed to the 
papacy, that yon may be bound to worship 
me—^at which 1 shall be very proud-'’ He 
held a diet at Augsburg in 1518, and 
exerted himself to induce the states to aid 
him in a eimsade against the Turks, but 
failed, and tried, with a similar lack of suc¬ 
cess, to secure the election of his grandson 
Charles to the German crown. On his way 
home from this diet, he died at Weis, in 
upper Austria- 

The power of the emperors had under¬ 
gone a considerable change in its character 
iu the hist two centuries. They did not de¬ 
rive it from their position as German sov¬ 
ereign, but finra their hereditary wealth 
and influence. The authority of Maximilian 
and his suecessoi's was uncertain in Ger^ 
many, though they were supreme in their 
hereditary domains- Charles V, was the 
most powerful ruler of Europe, but it was 
not as emperor, but as Jxing of Spain, Arch¬ 
duke of Austria, Duke of Milan, and Lord 
of the Lo^v Countries, The various princes 
of the empire had become practically inde¬ 
pendent by the reign of Maximilian, and 
each country had its states, or legislative 
body, wliioh was modelled after the diet of 
the empire- These states had the sole 
power of levying taxes and granting funds 
to their rulers^ and iu some cases required 
them to give an accouut of the manner in 
wliich these funds were used- They gen¬ 
erally resisted the efforts of the Austrian 
emperors to drag them into foreign wars, as 
they saw tliat these contests wei^e for the 
benefit of Austria rather than of Germany- 
Many of the imperial cities had become 
free, and had acquired such power that they 
were able to maintain their rights against 
the greatest princes* Their representatives 
formed the third college lu the imperial diet- 
The Hanseatic League was at the height 
of its power during this century- The 
government of the cities was contested by 
the Patricians, or old families, w'ho formed 
a distinct class, and the Gilds, or unions of 
the various trades. In many cities the Gilds 
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■were supreme, and in such places the char- 
actCT of the governmeut was democratic. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE REFORMATION AND THE THIRTY 
YEARS* WAR. 

Charie^i 1, of Spain Becomes Emperor of Germany— 
Bise and Gro’^vth of the Reformation in Germany 
—The Sale of Indulgences—Sf artin Luther—His 
Early Life—Opposes the Sale of Indulgences— 
Luther Before Cardinal Cajetaaus—Burns the 
Pope's Bull—Luther at the Diet at Worms—Ac¬ 
tion of the Diet—The Emperor's Hostility to the 
Reformation—The Reformation in Switzerland- 
Luther's Bible—Outbreaks in Germany—Marriage 
of Luther—Spread of the Reformation in Germany 
—Tiie Diet at Spires—The Protestants—Albert of 
Brandenburg Founds the Duchy of Prussia—The 
Archduke of Austria Becomes King of Hungary 
and Bohemia—Return of the Emperor Charles to 
Germany—The Diet at Augsburg—The Augsburg 
Confession—Action of the Diet—The Learie of 
Smalcahl—The “Beligiona Peace''—^Korth Ger¬ 
many Becomes Protestant—The Council of Trent 
—Alliance Between the Emperor and the Pope— 
The Emperor Jiakes War U]tcjn the Lutherans— 
Death of Luther—The Smalcaldic War—Triumph 
of the Emperor—The Interim—Rebellion of the 
Elector of Saxony—Henry IT, of France Seizes 
Lorraine—Flight of the Emperor—The Treaty of 
Paasau—The Religious Peace of Augsburg—Abdi¬ 
cation and Death of Charles Y,—Ferdinand I, 
Emperor—Tries to Conciliate the Protestants—His 
Death—MaxImiiiau IL Emperor—Spread of Prot- 
cslantlsm in Germany—Rudolph II. Emperor— 
His Weakness—Persecutes the Protestants—The 
Erotestaiit Union and the Catholie League—The 
Letter of Majesty—Mattliias Emperor—Ferdinand 
of Styria Made his Coadjutor—Tyranny of Ferdi¬ 
nand—Disturbances in Bohemia—Commencement 
of the Thirty Years' IVar—Death of MalLhias— 
Frederick V.j Elector Palatine^ Chosen King of 
Bohemia—Ferdinand II* Emperor —Frederick 
Driven from Bohemia—Ferdinand Extermi nates 
the Bohemian Protestants—The Peasants' War— 
'The Palatinate Ravaged—Heidelberg Destroyed— 
The War Renewed—Wallenstein in Command of 
the Imperial Army—His Victories-The Edict of 
Restitution — AV alien stein Dismissed — Gnstavus 
Adolphus Enters Germany to Aid the Protestants 
—Defeats Tilly Twice—Occu]>ies Munich—Wal¬ 
lenstein Recalled—Battle of Lutzen—Death of 
Gustav us—Congress of Heilbronti^—Murder of 
Wallenstein—Progress of the War—Battle of 
Word 1 ingen—Treaty Between Richelieu and Oxen- 
stieru—Death of Ferdinand II,—The AVer Goes 
on—Victories of the ISwedes—The Peace of AA'est- 
phalia—Results of the War—Sufferings of Ger¬ 
many Daring the Struggle. 

)HREE candidates now sought the 
imperial crown — Charles, the 
grandson of Maxiiniliati, Henry 
VIIL, of England, and Francis I., 
of France* Henry soon abandoned 
the contest, but Francis used every 
effort"to win over the electors. He was un¬ 
successful, however, and in 1519 Charles L, 
of Spain, was elected. The next year he 



was crow^ned at Aix-la-Chapelle as Charl^ 
V,, of Germany, He was the son of Philip, 
the sou of Maximilian I* and Mary of Bor- 
gundy, and of Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, From 
his father lie inherited the archduchy of 
Austria, which lie shared Avith his brother 
Ferdinand, the county of Burgundy and 
the Low Countries* From liis grandfather 
Ferdinand he inherited the eroiviis of Spain 
and the Two Sicilies* He Avas thus the most 
powerful sovereign after he became emperor 
llmt had ruled in Europe since tlie days of 
Charlemagne- The electors appreciated 
this, and before choosing him made him 
sign a formal deed confirming the states in 
all their rights and privileges, a condition 
afterwards required of cA^ery successor of 
Charles on tlie German throne* The ac¬ 
count of the reign of Charles V, belongs to 
the liislory of S[)ain as well as to that of 
Germany* We shall relate here that por¬ 
tion of it Avhich concerns the latter country. 

Charles V* came to the German throne 
at the outset of tiie profouudest movement 
that has ever shaken Europe—the Kefariua- 
iiou* At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century all of Western EurD]>e Avas Cliris- 
lian, and every nation in this part of the 
continent Avas in communion with the Bo- 
man Church and acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of the pope. It is true that the 
])rinciples of the early reformers had affected 
England and some other countries so deeply 
that martyrs had already been tburrd, but 
as yet no nation had definitely broken with 
Eume, or set up any new system of religion 
for itself. Early in the sixteenth century, 
liowevcr, men began to think more earnestly 
upon matters of religion. The Bible had 
been circulated to a limited extent since 
the days of Wycliffe, and after the inveu' 
tion of prinliog the early printers had 
scarcely been able to supply the demand 
for the sacred A^olume* The effect of the 
reading of the Scriptures was to open men^s 
eyes Avider than ever to the abuses of the 
Roman Church* The division of Europe 
into independent states had made many 
men in all countries very anxious to be rid 
of the supremacy of the but as this 

was a matter of religious doctrine, they had 
felt powerless to accomplish their desire. 
When they found that this supremacy was 
not sanctioned by the Bible, and that the 
tyranny w^hich the pope had set up in all 
lands Avas repugnant to the word of God,, 
their resistance to it became an hundred 
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times ninrj \ "porous and determined. From 
this poiofr tliey passed to an exaiiiiuation of 
some of the cai'dinal doclriues of the Bo- 
man Church, such as the sacrifice of the 
mass, the use of images, the practice of 
prajiDg to saints, the doctrine of piirgatorv, 
the necessity of confession to a priest, the 
prohibition of marriage to the clergy, and 
ihe celebration of the services of the cluirch 
in the Latin tonguej which was nowhere 


■nn<lersti.ofl by tlve people. These fliev at 
length denied, as they could find no warrant 
for them in the Scriptures. Besides li.ese 
errors of doctrine, the reformers ohjerted to 
abuses of which the'councils 
ot the hiteentli centurv had honestly tried 
lo purge the church, and had hee'n nre- 
vtmted by the popes. One nf the grossest 
ot these was the immediate occasion of the 
of the reformers in Germany 
of their deterniination to separate from the 
Church of Rome* Pope Alexander VI. 


had assumed the right, which Ims, since 
been exercised by his siiccessoi's, of remit ting 
the jpenalties of sin in the future world in 
consideration of the payment of money in 
this one. These indulgences, as they were 
called, soon became very popular, people 
seeking by means of them to deliver their 
departed friends from the penalties of their 
faults when in this life, and lo secure the 
same immunities for themselves hereafter. 

Germany w’as the 
great market for the 
sale of these InduL 
gences, and large sums 
■were annually remit¬ 
ted to Borne on their 
account The revenue 
from this source at 
length became so 
steady that the popes 
farmed it to the Fug- 

f ers, the great Augs- 
urg bankers. Fred¬ 
erick the Wise, of 
Saxony, once obtained 
the sale of indulgences 
in his dominions in 
order to raise funds 
for building a bridge 
over the Elbe. The 
extravagance of Pope 
Leo X. kept his trea?- 
urj constantl}^ 
drained, and in order 
to replenish it hc^ 
plunged info the sale 
of indulgences wilL. 
more recklessness than 
any of his predeces¬ 
sors. The Arch hi tin i|> 
of Mentz was I lie 
primate of Germany 
and the first sidritual 
elector of the empire. 
The dignity had just 
been purchased at a 
ruinous cost hy a dissolute young church¬ 
man named Albert. In order to enable him 
to raise funds to pay for his see ihe pope 
granted him a special dispensation of indul¬ 
gences. The iirchbishop employed as his 
agent one John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, 
a mau of iiotorionsly evil character. Tetzel 
w-ent about the country selling at a fixed 
tariff not oul y remission for past sins, but 
iudulgences tor future offences. “Pour in 
your money,” cried Tetzel, **and whatever 
'^rinies you have committed, of may cem- 
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mitj are forgiyen ! Pour in your coin, and 
the souls of your friends and relations will 
fly out of purgatory the moment they hear 
the clink of your money at the bottom of 
ihe^dx.” 

This shameful traffic shocked many good 
men, both in the church and out of ik 
One of these was Martin Lutlien He was 
the sou of a Saxon miner, and was a native 
of Eialeben, where he was born in 1483. 
He had made himself 
a scholar by attend¬ 
ance at schools where 
his poverty almost de¬ 
barred him from ap¬ 
pearing, and had 
maintained himself 
during his studies hy 
singing from door to 
door of the richer 
houses. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt he 
studied laboriously and 
acquired a vast fund 
of t!ie learning of the 
schools; aud there, 
becoming convinced 
that his true vocation 
lay in the ministry, he 
entered the Augusfcin- 
ian convent aud be¬ 
came a priest and 
monk/ The insight 
which he gained into 
monastic life by his 
residence there inclinetl 
him to doubt some of 
the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of the church, 
and a journey which he 
made to Eiome on busi- 
ne^ for bis order 
showed him in their 
true light the worldly 
ambition of tbe pope, 
the infidelity of the clergy, and their open 
contempt for the mysteries of their faith. 
The deeply religious soul of the German 
monk was shocked, and he became a miser¬ 
able man. In after years he said : “ I would 
not for a hundred thousand florins have 
missed seeing Home, I should always have 
felt ao uneasy doubt whether I was not, 
after all, doing injustice to the pope. As it 
is, I am quite satisfied on the point/' Yet 
Luther was a faithful eon of the church; and 
for the present he could only doubt and be 
miserable. ^ In the chapel of the monas¬ 


tery there was a Latin Bible, cliained to its 
stand, but open to all the monks. Brother- 
Martin read the holy book with feverish 
eagerness, and found in it the comfort he 
could not draw from the offices of the. 
church. Still his opportunities of reading 
it were limited, and his unhappy condition 
of mind was noticed, but was respected hy 
his brethren, Staupitz, a man grtat 
rank in the church, clnincing to visit the 


LUTHEE BEFOBE CAKDTBAL CAJBTANDS. 

convent, w^as attracted hy the youthful 
Tuouk. He conversed with him and gave 
liim a Bible of his own, which he could 
study in liis own cell. The monk applied 
himself with rene\ved energy to the “ search- 
the Scriptures/’ and the result of his 
studies was that the great doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith ” took with him tbe place 
of the teachings of the church. In 1508 he 
■was appointed professor of theology in the 
new TJuiversity of Wittenberg, ^ where he 
soon made himself a power by his lectures., 
The Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise^. 
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became liis devoted and faithful friend and 
pronator. When Tetzel came to Witten¬ 
berg, riaghig his bell, and hawking his 
wares about the town, Lriitlier, who had al¬ 
ready given evidence of his departure from 
the liomish standard of doctrine, sternly 
denounced the traffic in indulgences and 
declared he would refuse absolution to any 
one who should purcliase tliem. On the 
31st of October, 1517, he took a more de¬ 
cisive step in advance, and affixed to the 
door of the Castle Church, at Wittenberg, 


Luther wrote well and was evidently a man 
of genius- Dr* John Eck undertook in a 
book to show' that Luther’s heresy was 
identical with that of Huss, but Luther an¬ 
swered him with such overwheluiiiig force, 
that Eck, iu revenge, set himself to work 
to induce the p^pe to iuterfere aud silence 
the reformer. Luther’s thesis had created 
great excitement iu Germany, and a party 
had rapidly farmed about him which de¬ 
manded a thorough reformation in the 
church in both doctrine aud discipline. 



rtlTHJEK nUKNlNG THE POPE'S BUnu, 


a thesis made up of ninety-five propositions, 
in which be denounced the assuniptious of 
the papacy, and declared that every sincere 
penitent would receive absolution of his 
sins from Christ direct, 'without the inter¬ 
vention of the church- This was an open 
rupture with Rome, aud is usually regarded 
as the beginningof the Reformation. 

Luther’s thesis was answered by Tetzel 
and other of the clergy, and the matter was 
finally reported at Rome* Pope Leo paid 
little attention to it at first, It is a quar¬ 
rel of the monks,” he said, and added that 


This party was especially strong in the 
cities. Luther on his part advanced 
steadily in his opinions, and spoke out hia 
views more boldly, and so drove the moves 
ment he had begun forward with every ad¬ 
vance of Ills own- The pope at length 
awoke to the importance of the movement, 
and summoned Luther to appear at Rome, 
The Elector of Saxony, who knew what 
would be the fate of the reformer if lie 
obeyed, now interposed as Luthcr’e sov¬ 
ereign, refused to a How him to go to Rome, 
aud demanded that lie should be tried for 
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liis doctrines in Gcrmanj, In 1518 Cardi¬ 
nal Cajetaiiiis was sent iuto Germany as the 
papal legate, and summoned Luther before 
him in the diet at A.iigsbui'g. Luther 
obeyed the summons, and declared his 
readiness to retract any or all of his doc¬ 
trines that could be shown to bo not 
founded upon Holy Scripture, but the car¬ 
dinal refused to permit any discussion* 
Lutlier then offered to submit his doctrines 
to the four universities of Basle, Freiburg, 
liOuvain and Paris, but the cardinal scorn- 


questloos for a while. The crown was 
oilbrcd to the Elector of Saxou}-, but he re¬ 
fused it and succeeded in securing it tor 
Cliurles, the young King of Spain* Charles 
was very willing to help the pope, but Lti- 
ther was the friend of tlie elector, to whom 
he owed the imperial crown, and he could 
not well proceed against him. The pope 
in 1520 brought mattexs to a crisis by a 
hull, in which he denounced the teachings 
of Luther as heresy, and ordered him to 
burn his books and to cease both writing 



rUTHEIt BEFORE THE DIET AT WORMS. 


fully rejected the proposition* Then, per¬ 
ceiving that he was not to receive justice at 
the hands of the legate, Luther drew up an 
appeal to the pope and affixed it to the 
door of Augsburg Cathedral, and then re¬ 
turned home. The bulk of the German 
people had now come to sustain the re¬ 
former, and his party was growing every 
day. 

'The death of the Emperor Maximilian 
and the contest for the German crown 
which followed it, caused a lull in religious 


and preaching. Luther publicly burned 
the bull at Wittenberg, and he and his fol¬ 
lowers were excommunicated. This was 
the state of affnirs when Charles V. came to 
the imperial throne. The emperor did not 
long allow his obligations to the elector to 
cause him to hesitate as to his course. He 
was afraid that the revolt begun by Luther 
against ecclesiastical tyranny would de¬ 
velop into a revolt against the imperial au¬ 
thority, and he was also a firm believer in 
tlie Roman doctrines. Therefore he de* 
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cided a£ once to sustain the pope against 
the reformers. In 1521 Charles held his 
first diet at Worms, The papal legate 
urged him to proceed at once to extreme 
measures against Luther, but the Elector 
of SaxoDj and some of the other princes 
declared that it was unjust to condemn any 
man unheard* The emperor therefore sum¬ 
moned Luther to appear before the diet, 
and gave him a safe conduct, Luther at 
once set out for WormSj and was greeted 
with enthusiasm all along the route by the 
people. As he entered the great hall where 
the diet was hi session, George Frundes- 
berg, a famous military commander, who 
afterwards became bis convert, laid bis 
band on his shoulder, and said to him ear¬ 
nestly : Little monk, little monk, thou art 
ioing a more daring thing than I or any 
&ther general ever ventured on. But if 
^hou art confident Ir thy cause, go on, in. 
God^s namej and be of good cheer, for he 
will not forsake thee,^’ 

In his examination before the diet Lu¬ 
ther admitted that he had exceeded the 
bounds of propriety io his remarks concern¬ 
ing the pope and the clergy, but as for his 
doctrines, he exclaimed* in closing his 
statement, Here I stand* I cannot do 
otherwise. God help me/’ Some of the 
princes urged the emperor to seize the re¬ 
former, but Charles declared that he would 
not “ blush like Siegmund at Constance.’* 
He suffered Luther to depart from Worms, 
hut warned him that he must henceforth 
expect the treatment of a heretic. He sub¬ 
sequently issued an edict condemning Lu¬ 
ther as a heretic, and putting to the ban of 
the empire all who should shelter him, or 
print, sell or read his books. Luther mean¬ 
while proceeded on his journey home, and 
as he was riding through a wood near his 
destination, he was suddenly surrounded by 
a band of horsemen, who stripped him of 
his monk’s frock, clothed him in a military 
garb, put a false beard on him, and, mount¬ 
ing him upon a spare horse, hurried him 
away—^but not to imprisonment or death. 
The supposed arrest was a friendly mse on 
the part of the Elector of Saxony to remove 
the reformer from harm’s way. The horse¬ 
men conducted him to the stroUg castle of 
the Wartburg, where he was lodged in i 
comfort and in safety. His presence there 
was kept secret, and the rumor got abroad 
that he had been waylaid and inurderetl, or . 
%t all events immured in a dungeon. But 
111 this while, secure in his friendly shelter. 


the reformer was engaged in his great work 
of translating the Scriptures into the Ger¬ 
man language. 

The Diet of Worms obliged the emperor 
to consent to the formation of a council, ap¬ 
pointed partly by himself, and partly by 
the states, 'which was to watch over the 
affairs of Germany during his absence from 
that country. It also arranged the num¬ 
ber of troops which each state of the empire 
should be obliged to furnish. During the 
session of the diet Charles divided bis 
hereditary Austrian estates with his brother 
Ferdinand, who thus became Archduke of 
Austria and the founder of the Austrian 
brauch of the house of Hapsburg. Imme¬ 
diately upon the adjournment of the diet 
Charles left Germany, and did not return 
for eight years. During this period he Was 
fully occupied with the affairs of Italy and 
Spain, ami with tlie great struggle between 
himself and Francis I. of France, He suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the French out of Italy, 
and in definitely establishing the Spanish 
supremacy in the peninsula. In 1529 the 
Peace of Cambray closed the war. In 
1530 Charles was crowned emperor by the 
pope at Bologna. He was tlie last emperor 
who received the imperial crown from a 
pope. 

While the Reformation was in progress 
in Germany a similar movement was begun 
in Switzerland under the influence of 
Ulrich Zwingli, a priest of Giants, He 
succeeded in making the western or French- 
speaking CEintons Protestant, and went 
much further in hia measures than Ltuhen 
This led to a controversy between the two 
great reformers, which unfortunately 
checked the progress of the Reformation. 
In Switzerland civil and religious affairs 
became mingled, and the result was a war 
between the Bomanist and Protestant 
cantons, in which Zwingli was killed, 1531. 

In Germany, the absence of the emperor 
and the necessity which his warn imposed 
upon him of conciliating all the German 
states, allowed the Reformation to make 
rapid progress. During Luther’s residence 
at the Wartburg some of his followers 
began to indulge in excesses which met his 
condemnation, and in 1522, though still 
an outlaw, he left his refuge, returned to 
Wittenburg, and resumed his place as 
leader of the Reformation. He now pub¬ 
lished his translation of the New Testament, 
and latter on followed it with his transla¬ 
tion r" ^he whole Bible. He also wrote 
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theological works which were widely drcii- 
iated and eagerly read, and which made 
his doctrines more popular and more gener¬ 
ally accepted* Had he been possessed of 
less moderation he might have been ruined 
by either of two outbreaks which oc¬ 
curred about tins time. One of these 
(was an attack by Franz Von Sickingen, 
one of Luther’s earliest friends, upon the 
Archbishop of Treves, who was aided by 
tlie Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave 
of Hessen. Sickingen was the leader of a 
league of Rhenish knights, and claimed 
the support of Luther, whose doctrines he 
had adopted^ Lutlier, who dreaded the 
propagation of his faith by the sword, urged 
his fi'iend to observe the peace of the em¬ 
pire. His appeal was unheeded; the war 
broke out; and Sickingen was defeated 
and slain, a. d, 1523. In 1524 and 1525 
a great rising took place among the peas¬ 
antry of Suahia, and spread into Fran- 
coiiia, Lorraine, Alsace, and the Palatinate. 
The peasants believed that the new religion 
was to rescue them from the political in¬ 
equality and all the other wrongs they had 
so long endured. They submitted to 
Luther a list of their demands, but he 
refused to countenance their course, and 
advised them to submit to their rulers. 
He urged the princea to put down the 
revolt by force, but at the same time 
charged them with having caused the dis¬ 
turbances by their suppression of the gospel. 
The revolt was quelled, but not before 
100,000 men had fallen. 

Several of the German princes had now 
embraced Luther's doctrines. The chief 
of these were the Elector John of Saxony, 
the successor of Precleric the Wise, and 
Philip, Landgrave of Hessen. Some of the 
itnperial free cities also became Lutheran. 
In 1525 Luther married Catharine of Bora, 
a nun, and his example was followed by 
many of the clergy. In 1526 a diet was 
held at Spires, at which the Axchduke 
Ferdinand presided. It was agreed to take 
no measures concerning religious matters, 
but that, until a general council of the 
church could be held, each state should 
regulate them as it saw best. The Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hessen, and 
some of the other princes, encouraged by 
this, now proceeded to make great changes 
in the church in their dominions. The 
mass was abolished and the church services 
were celebrated in the common tongue, new 
systems of church government were intro¬ 


duced, convents were suppressed, and the 
lands and revenues of the church were not 
entirely applied to ecclesiastical uses. 
Preaching was made the chief business of 
the clergy. The real iuspirer of these 
measures ivas Luther, who was assisted by 
Melancthon, a man of much greater moder¬ 
ation than his friend Luther, and one of the 
ablest and noblest of the reformers. 

Tlie Catholic princes now united to 
oppose a more effectual resistance to the 
spread of the reformed doctrines, and the 
adherents of Lather, following the example 
of their antagonists, organized the League 
of Torgau for their mutual protection. In 
1529 the diet met again at Spires under 
the presidency of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
The Catholics had the control of this body, 
and a decree was passed, requiring that all 
changes in religious forms should he dis¬ 
continued, and that the celebration of the 
mass should be observed iu ail parts of the 
empire. The Lutheran princes and cities 
entered a solemn protest against this decree, 
and were iu consequence of this act termed 
Protestants, a name which has been ex¬ 
tended to all persons holding the essential 
doctrines of the Reformation. 

Some important political changes had 
taken place in Germany in the last few 
years. When the Reformation began, the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic order was 
Albert of Brandenburg. He became a 
Lutheran, and in 1525 put an end to the 
Teutonic order as a sovereign power by a 
treaty witlx Sigismund L, King of Poland, 
and received tlie eastern part of Pru.^ia in 
lief as a hereditarjr duchy. Hb children 
inherited the Prussian duchy, which in the 
end passed to the electoral branch of the 
Brandenburg house, and became indepen¬ 
dent of Poland. 

In 1522 Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 
married a dai^hter of Ladislaus, King of 
Bohemia and Hungary. Louis IL, tlie son 
and successor of Ladislaus, was killed in 
battle in 1526, and Ferdinand was elected 
and crowned King of Bohemia. Later on 
he was chosen King of Hungary by one of 
the parties which divided that country. 
The opposite party proclaimed John, Wai- 
wode of Transylvania, and a war broke out 
between the rivals, in the course of which 
John made an alliance with the Turkish 
iSultan Solyman, and consented to hold the 
throne as his vassal. Solyman invaded 
and overran Hungary, and entering Austria 
laid siege to Vienna. He was compelled 
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to witidraw. Ferdinand at length pre¬ 
vailed oyer liis rival, and from his time the 
Archduke of Austria was always King of 
HuDgary, and the crown of that country, 
though at first electivej became in the end 
hereditary- The Bohemian crown was also 
held by the Austrian house from this time, 
and the ruler of Austria thus became one 
of the principal sovereigns of Europe. 

The Emperor Ciiiirles had now driven the 
French out of Italy, and was prepared to 
take an active part in German affairs again. 
He came to Germany in 1530, and held a 
diet at Augsburg for the double purpose 
of putting an end to the Lutheran move-, 
meiit and inaiigurating measures for the 
defeat of the Turks, When the diet 
assembled he found that he had greatly 
underestimated the strength of the Refor¬ 
mation. A statement of the Lutheran doc¬ 
trines, drawn up by Melanctlion and 
approved by Luther, was laid before the 
diet by the reformed party. This state¬ 
ment, afterwards known as the Augsburg 
confession, became the chief standard of 
faiih among the Lutheran churches. Find¬ 
ing the emperor firm in his determination 
to restore the Roman faith and worship, 
the Elector John and the Landgrave Philip 
withdrew from the diet. Soon after thisi 
Charles issued an edict condemning the 
Lutheran heresy, and commanding all tvho 
had accepted it toreturu to their allegiance 
to the church. Such church property as 
had been seized was to be restored, and the 
suppressed convents were to be reopened. 
Disobedience to this command was to be 
punkhed by the outlawry of the offender. 
The Catiiolie party, fearful that a Protes¬ 
tant successor to Charles would be chosen, 
as the administrative council bad already 
shown great favor to the Lutherans, deter¬ 
mined to secure a Catholic at once, and the 
Archduke Ferdinand was chosen King of 
the Romans and crowned at Aixda-Cha- 
pelle in 1531. During these negotiations 
the Lutheran princes met at Smalcald, and 
organized a league for their common 
defence. After the election of Ferdinand 
the Smalcaldic League was joined by the| 
Lutheran cities. The more hot-headed 
members wished to go to war with the em- 

E eror at once; but wiser counsels prevailed, 
n 1532 the Turks again threateued Ger¬ 
many in heavy force, and created great 
alarm tliroughout the empire. Charles was 
anxious to take the field against them, but 
the members of the League of Smalcald 


refused to assist him unless he withdrew 
the decree of Augsburg, aud he was very 
unwillingly compelled to consent to their 
demand. In 1532 he granted i\\%Rdigious 
Peace of Nuremberg, by which he accorded 
full liberty of worship to the Lutherans 
until the meeting of a general council or 
another diet. The Lutherans then gave 
him a cordial su^ort against the snJtao, 
who, finding all Germany noited against 
liim, retreated into his owm dominions. 
Charles now left Germany a second time, 
and was absent for twelve years. 

During this period the Reformation 
made great progress, especially iji northern 
Germany. The Elector of Brandenburg,, 
Joachim II., became a Lutheran, and the 
Elector Palatine and Duke George of Sax¬ 
ony admitted the Lutheran doctrines within 
their dominions, Nearly all north Ger¬ 
many was now Lutheran, and in the south 
Wurtemberg had embraced the Protestant 
doctrines. The emperor during this period 
was in no condition to offend the Lutherans, 
for his wars with France and the Turks 
made it necessary for liim to make no new 
enemies. He did not relinquish his design 
of destroying Lntheranismj however, and 
as soon as the peace of Crespy in 1544 had 
removed his embarrassments, he began to 
put his plan in execution. 

He induced Pope Paul II. to summon a 
general council, which met at Trent in 
1545, The Lutherans refused to recognize 
this council on the ground that the pope 
was a party to the dispute, and had already 
condemned them as heretics. The emperor 
was not unprepared for this refusal, and at 
once began iiis preparations for war against 
the Lutherans, He made an alliance with 
the pope, who agreed to contribute money 
and troops to the undertaking, and suc¬ 
ceeded ill securing the neutrality of the 
Elector Palatine, the Elector of Bran den- 
burg, and some other Lutheran princes. 
The League of Smalcald, however, prepared 
to defend its principles and rights, and be¬ 
gan to put its forces in the field. The Lu¬ 
theran cities also raised a strong IbiTe, 
under Sebastian Schartliu, one of the ablest 
generals of his time, though the emperor 
endeavored to pei'suade them that Ivis 
measures were not directed against their 
religion, but against certain rebellious 
princes. Charles, in order to obtain a com¬ 
petent army, did not hesitate to bring for¬ 
eign troops into Germany, in violation of 
his coronation oath, which forbade such an 
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act. At the moment of the outbreak of 
hostilities the Lutherans suffered a serious 
loss in the death of their great teacher, 
Martin Luther, who died at Elslehen in 
1546. 

The summer of 1546 saw both armies in 
motion. Tlie Protestant force was superior 
to that of the emperor, and might have 
gained a decisive advantage over him had 
it acted with promptness and vigor ; but its 
leaders were divided; they hesitated, and 
allowed the papal troops and the army of 
the Low Countries to join the emperor. 
Charles now u^ent to work wkli vigor. By 
the close of the autumn he had conquered 
all the Protestant cities opposed to him, 
and succeeded in winning over Duke 
Maurice of Saxony. lu 1547 he defeated 
the Elector John of Saxony in the battle of 
Miihlberg, and took him prisoner. The 
possessions and title of the Elector of Sax¬ 
ony w^ere conferred upon Duke Maurice, 
and thus the two branches of tlie Saxou 
family were united. Philip, Landgrave of 
Hessen, seeing that the cause was hopeless, 
surrendered to the emperor, and %vas kept 
a prisoner in violation of the terms of his 
capitulation. The Bohemian army, dis- 
heartened by these reverses, soon dispersed, 
and the resistance of the Protestants en¬ 
tirely ceased, Charles was entirely suc¬ 
cessful, and the League of Smaieald was 
destroyed. In order to complete his triumph 
he held a diet at Augsburg in 1548, and 
laid before it a plan for uniting the Protes- 
tanrs with the church. A few unimportant 
concessions were made to the former, but 
the claims of the church were on the whole 
maintaiued. There was no formal opposi¬ 
tion to the plan in the diet, and Charles, 
acting as if it had become a law, succeeded 
in obtaining a nominal acceptance of it. 
The measure is known as the Intmim. 

The emperoris triumph now seemed com¬ 
plete, He had broken up the Smalcaldic 
League, and believed he had undone ail the 
work of the Reformation by forcing the 
Interim upon the Lutherans, He under- 
estinjate<l, however, the strength and extent 
of the discontent wliich prevailed among 
the conquered party. The Protestants 
were moi'e tenacious of their principles than 
he imagined. The very first one to make 
this apparent was the new Elector Maurice 
of Saxony, who owed his position to thci 
emperor’s favor. Though he had sided 
with CTiarles in the Smalcaldic war, Maur¬ 
ice was a Protestant. His ambition was 


' now satisfied by the possession of the elec- 
toral dignity and all the Saxon domains,^ 
and he at length resolved to turn against 
the emperor and take his true place as the 
protector of the Lutheran faith. He was 
alarmed by the growing power of Charles,, 
which seemed to threaten his own, and 
offended by the continued captivity of the 
Landgrave of Hessen, who was his father-' 
in-law. He made an alliance with several 
of the German princes, and, what was still 
more important, negotiated a secret treaty 
wdth Henry II. of France, by the terms of 
which Henry w^as to seize the towns of 
Metz, Tout, Verdun, and Canibray, and 
hold them as imperial vicar. Rumors of 
this plot reached the emperor, hut lie paid 
no attention to them, and sending the bulk 
of his army into Hungary and Italy, sta¬ 
tioned himself with a small force at Inns¬ 
bruck to watch the proceedings of the 
Council of Trent. 

In 1552 Maurice, who had been intrusted 
by the diet with a large army for the pur¬ 
pose of compelling Magdeburg to accept 
the Intermit suddenly marched southward, 
and issued a proclamation auuonucing his 
determination to maintain the constituticyn 
and laws of the empire, to protect the 
Protestant woi'ship, and to liberate the 
Landgrave of Hessen. At the same time 
Henry II. entered Lorraine with his forces, 
and seized Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
Charles was taken by surprise. The Prot¬ 
estant states took heart, and the Calliolic 
states, alarmed by his great power and his 
intrigues to procure the re^^ersal of the 
election of his brother Ferdinand, and the 
elevation of his sou Philip to the German 
throne in his place, looked coldly on. 
Charles was obliged to seek safety in flight, 
and escaped over the mountains into Ca- 
rinthia. The Council of Trent broke up in 
alarm, and did not assemble again for ten 
years. Charles was obliged to sign the 
treaty of Passau, by which Le surrendered 
all that he had gained by the Smalcaldic 
war. He agreed that the Protestants 
should enjoy the free exercise of their re¬ 
ligion, and should be admitted as members 
of the Imperial Chamber. The treaty was 
willingly signed by King Ferdinand and 
the Catholic princes, as they were now con¬ 
vinced that Charles was too powerlbl for 
their own interests. The captive Elector 
of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hessen 
obtained their liberty. Peace being re¬ 
stored in Germany, Charles turned upon. 
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Henry II* of France^ and entering Lor¬ 
raine, laid siege to Metz, He was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and was forced to raise the siege, 
and Hemy kept the towns of Metz, Toul, 
.and Verdinn In 1555, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty of Passan, the cm* 
peror summoned a diet at Augsburg, which 
,after much deliberation concluded the Re- 
lig^iom Feme of Augshwrg, By this arrange¬ 
ment the Protestants were exempted from 
the jiirisdiction of the bishops of the Roman 
Church, and were allowed to retain tlie re¬ 
ligious property they had seized* Each 
state was secured in the right to maintain 
•either the Protestant or Roman worship, or 
might tolerate both if it saw fit, or drive 
•out whichever it pleased, 

Charles now put in execution a design 
he had long contemplated, anti which his 
recent political failures had made him more 
than ever anxious to carry out In 1555 
he gave the Low Countries to his son 
Philip, and in 1556 resigned to him the 
crowns of Spain and the Two Sicilies, He 
renewed his efforts to have Philip elected 
King of the Romans, but he found that all 
Germany was opposed to this, and he 
yielded to what he could not alter. In the 
autumn of 1556 he resigned the imperial 
^crown to his brother Ferdinand, and en¬ 
tered the monastery of San Yuste, in Spain, 
where he died in 1568, 

Ferdinand I. was crowned king in 1558, 
He did not receive the imperial crown 
from tile pope, but took the title of emperor 
immediately upon his accession to the 
throne, as did every German king after 
him. The pope acknowledged his imperial 
dignity on condition that he should refuse 
to observe the peace of Augsburg, Ferdi¬ 
nand never complied with this condition, 
for he knew too >vell the strength of Prot- 
*estantism in Germany, The whole country 
was now divided into two hostile parties. 
Catholic aud Protestant, and the emperor 
had no wish to briug them in collision. 
The political evils of this division were 
.already very great. The Catholics regarded 
the Protestants as being possessed of church 
property \Yhich was rightfully their own, 
and the Protestants had not forgotten the 
harshness with which the former had 
treated them in the days of their power. 
The emperor, who should have been an 
impartial judge between the two, was r 
Catholic, and the sworn protector of the 
Catholic Church, He ^vas therefore re- 
^garded by the Protestants as an enemy, to 


be watched and thwarted on all occasions. 
Thus the imperial authority, instead of 
being strengthened by this division of the 
people and princes, was weakened by it. 
The same cause made it difficult to appoint 
judges who commanded the confidence of 
both parties, and thus the administration 
of justice was seriously hampered, Ferdi¬ 
nand did what he could to win the friend¬ 
ship of the Protestants, and showed them as 
many favors as he could. He died in 
1564. Eelbre his death he divided the 
possessions of the house of Hapslnng into 
three unequal parts, and gave one to each 
of Lis sons* 

Maximilian IL, the eldest son of Ferdi¬ 
nand, received Austria proper and the king¬ 
doms of Bohemia and Hungary, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father on the imperial throne. 
He was a man of liberal views, and his 
government, though firm, was mild. He 
was charged by the Catholics with being a 
Lutheran. During his reign the Jesuits 
exerted their yjower in a marked degree to 
check the spread of Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many, but without success* By the close 
of this reign the bulk of the German people 
were Protestant* Even in Austi'ia llie 
reformed faith l>ecame very powerful* In 
1576 Maximilian died* 

Rudolph IL'who succeeded his father as 
emperor, was a gloomy bigot, wdiose cliarac- 
ter very much resembled that of Philip of 
Spain, in Avhose court he had been brought 
lip* He was very anxious to root out 
Protestantism from Germany, but he was a 
man of such weak cliaracter that he accom¬ 
plished nothing save to alarm the Protes¬ 
tants, and in his hands the imperial power 
became almost a nullity* 

The weakness of' Rudolph II. so alarmed 
his kinsmen for the power of their house, 
that they began to seriously consider the 
propriety of choosing a new emperor. 
Stung by this distrust, Rudolph attempted 
to show his vigor by persecuting the Protes¬ 
tants of Bohemia and Hungary* The latter 
appealed to the Turks for aid, who readily 
complied with their request* Matters be¬ 
came so bad that, in 1606, the archdukes 
met and formally acknowledged Matthias, 
the brother of Rudolph, as the head of the 
house of Hapsbiirg* This arrangement 
was sanctioned by Spain, and Rudolph was 
compelled to resign to Matthias all his do¬ 
minions except Bohemia, 

Tile severity with which Rudolph treated 
the Protestants alarmed that party, and in 
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1608 a number of tbe Profceatan t priaces or¬ 
ganized a league fur ten years, called The 
Union. It owed its existence chiefly to the 
exertions of Prince Christian of Anhalt, who 
was encouraged hf Henry IV, of Prance, 
The Elector Palatine was made the head of 
the union. Its members were chiefly of the 
reformed church, and for this reason the 
Elector of Baxony, who was a Lutheran, re¬ 
fused to have anything to do with it. The 
first instance in which the league undertook 
to exert its power was attended with im¬ 
portant results. In 1609 Williamj Duke 
of Jiilieh, whose possessions embraced 
Julich, Cieve, and other lands, died. His 
territories were claimed by the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Palsgrave of Neu- 
burg, both of whom were members of the 
union, and both of whom took possession 
of the lands claimed by tliem. The Arch¬ 
duke Leopold, Bishop of Passau, was de¬ 
spatched by his brother, the Emperor Ku- 
dolph, to expel these princes from the lands 
they had seized, whereupon the union 
formed an alliance with Henry IV. of 
Prance, and defeated the army of the arch¬ 
duke in 1610. The Catholics, alarmed in 
their turn at the power of the union, formed 
a League^ for nine years, for the purpose of 
liolding the union in cheek. Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria, was assigned the chief 
command of the league. The assassination 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, was a 
severe blow to the union, as it had derived 
its chief strength from the genius of that 
great king. It now became timid and hesi¬ 
tating. 

The ]>rinces who had seized the estates of 
Duke William of Jiilich retained them- 
The Elector of Brandenburg in 1611 re¬ 
ceived a fresh accession of power by his 
succeeding to the duchy of Prussia, and 
from this time the duchy of East Prussia 
and the electorate of Brandenburg were 
always governed by one ruler, and from 
this union has grown the modern kingdom 
of Prussia, 

The discontents iu the empire concerning 
religious matters were so great that Mat- 
tliias, as a measure of peace, granted the 
Austrian states full liberty in the exercise, 
of their religion. In 1609 Rudolph, as 
King of Bohemia, granted to the nobility, 
knights and towns of that country entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief, with 
the right to build Protestant ehiirches and 
schools on their own lands and on those of 
the crown. Tiiis grant was known as The 
36 


Letter of Ifaje^ty^ The Bohemians dis¬ 
trusted their king, however, and in 1611 
held him a prisoner in the Castle of Prague, 
and appealed to Matthias for aid. He at 
once responded, and entering Bohemia with 
an army, seized the crown. The next year, 
Rudolph died. 

Matthias was crowned emperor at Frank¬ 
fort, in 1612, with imposing ceremonies, but 
he was not much better suited to the task 
of governing the empire than his brother/ 
Rudolph. His government was very feeble, 
and while he was obliged to respect the 
rights of the Protestants, he always sought 
to favor the efibrts of the Jesuits to bring 
back Germany to the Roman Catholic 
faith. His brothers soon became as much 
disgusted with lifm as they had been with 
Rudolph, and compelled him to accept as 
his coadjutor Ferdinand, Duke of Styria* 
In 1617 Ferdinaud was chosen King of Bo¬ 
hemia and Hungary iu place of Rudolph^ 
and from this time became the real ruler of 
Germany, Matthias being emperor simply 
in name. Ferdinand was a man of energy 
and ability, of which qualities he had al¬ 
ready given evidence. He ivas anxious to 
succeed Matthias as emperor, and os he was 
already known as a determined enemy of 
Protestantism, and had compelled Styria, 
which was almost wholly Lutheran at the 
time he became duke, to accept the Catholic 
fiiith, his accession to the imperial crown was 
anticipated with dread by the Protestants* 
He was ambitious of winning back the power 
and grandeur which had belonged to the 
empire of the Middle Ages, and he was per¬ 
fectly iiuscrupulous as to the means by 
which lie attained his ends. As he meant 
to make himself absolute master of Ger¬ 
many, so he intended that the German 
people should have no religion but his 
own. 

In the last years of Matthias a quarrel 
sprang up in Bohemia, the peojile of which 
had been for some time discontented with 
the rule of King Ferdinand. Two Protes¬ 
tant churches had been built iu that 
country, one within the territory of the 
Arclihishop of Prague, the other "within 
that of the Abbot of Brauuau. These 
princes applied to the emi^eror and received 
permission to pull down one of these churches 
and shut up the other. The Protestants 
complained, but were answered that the 
Letter of Majesty did not give them per¬ 
mission to build churches on the lauds of 
ecclesiastics. This answer excited great in-* 
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dignation in Bohemia^ and it was l)oIdly | length obliged to raise the siege and hasten 
- 1-1 ^ 1 T ^ ^ Bohemia to protect Prague, which was 


asserted that it had not come from the em 
peror, but had been prepared at Prague. 
On the 23d of May, 1618, the Protestants 
of Prague took up arms under Count Thurn, 
marched to the royal council hail, and de¬ 
manded to kuow the true authorship of the 
reply to their reraonstance. The councillors 
hesitated, and two of them, with the private 
secretary, were pitched out of the woiidow. 
The Protestants then seized the castle and 
the government, expelled the Jesuits from 
Bohemia, and appointed a council of thirty 
nobles to direct the government, and made 
an alliance with the Protestant party in 
Hungary, Austria and Germany The 
Emperor Matthias was anxious to settle the 
dispute peacefully, hut Ferdinand, as King 
of Bohemia, refused to listen to any offer 
of accommodation, as he had now an oppor¬ 
tunity not only to punish his rebellious sub¬ 
jects, but also to destroy Protestantism in 
his kingdom. The Elector Palatine sent 
Count Mausfeld to the aid of the Bohe¬ 
mians, and that general gave promise of his 
future greatness by capturing Pilsen, one 
of the three towns wliich alone remained 
faithful to Ferdinand. Ferdinand seat two 
armies against his revolted subjects, but 
they were both severely beaten by Count 
Til urn. To make the mattei' worse, Aus¬ 
tria refused to take up arms for the subju¬ 
gation of Bohemia, or even to allow the 
imperial troo]>s to pass through her terri¬ 
tory. Thus began The Thirty Year&^ Wwi\ 
destined to be the most terrible struggle 
that had ever afflicted Germany. At its 
very outset the Emperor Matthias died sud¬ 
denly in 1619. 

Ferdinand proceeded to Frankfort and 
was there elected and crowned emperor. 
On his way he visited Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and obtained from him a promise 
that the Catholic League should support the 
cause of the emperor with arms, and he 
was also promised aid by Spain. It was 
the intention of Ferdinand II, to utterly 
destroy Protestantism in Bohemia, and then 
to attack it in the other partB of the em¬ 
pire. 

Soon after the death of Matthias, the 
Bohemian army under Count Tluirn in¬ 
vaded Austria and laid siege to Vienna, 
where the Emperor Ferdinand was holding 
his court at the time. By a bold stroke 
Thurn might have taken the city and have 
wrested the imperial crown from the house 
uf Hapsburg, but be delayed, and was at 


threatened by an imperial army. 

About the time that Ferdinand IL was 
elected Emperor of Germany, the Bohemi¬ 
ans renounced their allegiauce to him, and 
in his place elected the young Elector Pala¬ 
tine, Frederick V., as king. They chose 
him partly because they believed that his 
personal qualities suited him for the po¬ 
sition, and partly because they supposed 
that his father-in-law, James I. of Eng¬ 
land, would assist him to maintain his 
crown. lo opposition to the advice of all 
Ills friends, Frederick accepted the Eolie- 
mian throne, and was crowned at Prague 
on the 4th of November, 1619. His situ¬ 
ation from the first required him to put 
forth every energy to meet the determined 
effort which it was certain the emperor 
would make to drive him out of Bohemia, 
but he wasted his time in idle pomp and 
luxury, and allowed his favorite court chap¬ 
lain, who had coma with him from the 
Rhine, to offend the religious opinions of 
the Bohemians in the rudest manner. He 
also alienated the army by replacing its 
tried leadei-s, Counts Mansfeld and Tlnirn, 
with his own favorites. James I. of Eng¬ 
land soon showed that not even the interests 
of his children could draw him out of his 
selfishness, and the other Protestant princes 
stood eoJilly aloof. It was evident to the 
Bohemians tliat they must meet the emperor 
alone, and with such a king they could not 
entertain any reasonable hope of success. 
The Protestant Union concluded a peace 
with the Catholic League, The Palatinate 
was also laid open to the invasion of the 
Spanish troops from tlie Netherlands. 

In August, 1620, the forces of the Cath¬ 
olic League, under the Duke of Bavaria 
and Count Tilly, invaded Bohemia, and at 
the same time the Spaniards entered the 
Palatinate. Frederick, with singular folly, 
alienated Count Mansfeld, his best general, 
by his bad treatment of him, and in No¬ 
vember his army was routed by Count Tilly 
at Weissenberg, near Prague. Frederick 
and his queen were obliged to fly from Bo¬ 
hemia, and as they could oot return to tlie 
Palatinate, which was in the hands of the 
Spaniards, tliey took refuge in Silesia, and 
afterwards in Holland. 

Ferdinand was now master of Bohemia, 
and proceeded to take a bloody vengeance 
upon it. The Protestant leaders were 
put to death, the Protestant clergy banished, 
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and the tombs of the reformers were de¬ 
stroyed and their bones burned, Finally 
tl>e Roman Catholic religion was established 
by la%v, and all others forbidden under se¬ 
vere penalties, .Thirty thousand families 
fled from the country, Ferdinand did not 
entirely succeed in destroying the Protes¬ 
tant faith. Multitudes held it in secret, and 
when, near the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, religious toleration was once more 
proclaimed in Bohemia, the government 
was astonished by the numbers who de- 


quered by Count Tilly, and was transferred 
together with the electoral title to Duke 
Maximilian, The splendid library of Hei¬ 
delberg, one of tbe most valuable in the 
world, was destroyed by the Catholic forces. 
Its rare manuscripts were used in part as a 
substitute for straw to stable the horses of 
Tilly's cavalry; but a part was fortunately 
preserved by Duke Maximilian, and pre¬ 
sented to the pope, by whom they were 
placed in the collection of the Vatican, 
The union was compelled to disband its 
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dared thmselves Protestants, The char¬ 
acter of Bohemia was entirely changed. 
It was no longer tbe seat of learning and 
intelligence, and its commerce was destroyed 
by the murder and exile of the Protestants. 
The emperor next silenced Protestantism in 
upper and lower Austria in the same bar- 
barotr^ iminncr, and his severity brought on 
a war \n 1626, known as the Peasants' Im 
suriv<-tinn. It was with difficulty sup¬ 
pressed by the combined forces of Austria 
and Bavaria. The Palatinate was con- 


forces, and its organization was broken up 
in 1622. It seemed to most observers that 
the emperor had triumphed overall his ene¬ 
mies, and had established his power beimnd 
dispute. In reality, the Thirty YearsAVar 
had only begun. 

The success of Ferdinand and his avowed 
designs against Protestantism had caused 
the Protestant princes of continental Eu¬ 
rope to regret their indifference in the early 
part of the war, and they now began to see 
that their interests required them to oppose 
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a determined and united resistance to the 
emperor, Christian IV,, of Denmark, en¬ 
deavored to form a league of the northern 
powers against him, but the measure was 
defeated by the selfish indecision of Jame^ 
of England* Count Mansfekl, Chris¬ 
tian of Anhalt, and other Protestant lenders 
were induced by him, however, to take the 
field onee more, and King Christian him¬ 
self accepted the military command of the 
Circle of lower Saxony, 

Thus far the successes of Ferdinand had 
been gained not by the imperial troops, but 
by the army of the Catholic League under 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and Count Tilly* 
The emperor was very anxious to raise an 
army of his own, hut he had not the money 
to do so* In this juncture Albert von 
Wallenstein, a wealthy noble, came to his 
assistance, Wallenstein was a Bohemian 
by birth, but of German descent, and had 
been carefully educated at the University 
of Padua, then one of the most famous 
schools of Europe, There lie imbibed the 
belief in astrology which gave a deep color¬ 
ing to all his after life. He offered to raise 
an army for the emperor on condition that 
he should be invested with the supreme 
command. The emperor accepted his offer, 
but stipulated that the troops should be 
paid, not from the imperial treasuiy, but 
from the plunder of the conquered countries. 
The infamous bargain was concluded, and 
in a short while Wallenstein was at the 
head of an army of 30,000 as desperate 
troops as ever waged war. He proved him¬ 
self in his subsequent career a great general, 
and earned the reputation of one of the 
most unscrupulous plunderers of history. 
He w'as soon created Duke of Friedland 
and a prince of the empire. 

The campaign was opened in 1625 by the 
advance of King Christian from the Elbe 
to the Weser, He was attacked and de¬ 
feated by Tilly near Hauover, A much 
greater success might have been won for the 
emperor had Wallenstein been willing to 
co-operate with Tilly, but fortunately for 
Germany, the two commanders were so 
thoroughly jealous of each other that they 
would never act in concert Wallenstein 
advanced eastward and defeated Count 
Mansfekl at Dessau, in 1627, This victory 
was soon followed by the death of Mans- 
feld; and in the same year Christian of 
Anhalt died also* Tilly took Miindeu, in 
Hanover, and prevented ihe junction of the 
forces of the King of Denmark with those 


of the Saxon dukes, and a little later in* 
flicted a crushing defeat upon King Chris- 
tiau at Liitter. 

Wallenstein in the meantime had been 
supporting his army by plundering the 
coniitiy and niaiiitnining his troops at free 
quartei^ upon the people. In the spring 
of 1627 he and Tilly advanced northward, 
ravaging the country as they went. The 
King of Denmark was compelled to with¬ 
draw into his own dominions, and Schleswig, 
Holstein and Jutland were overrun by the 
imperial armies, Wallenstein was anxious 
to win over the Hanse towns to the impe¬ 
rial cause, in order that Austria might be 
as strong by sea as by laud, and he at¬ 
tempted to accomplish this partly by force 
and partly by bribery. 

Denmark, driven to desperation, looked 
to Gustavns Adolphus, of Sweden, for ai<l; 
but that king was so much engaged with 
his war w^ith Poland that for a while he 
could render no other aid to the Protestant 
cause than to keep the Poles from sending 
an array to the assistance of the emperor. 
Wallenstein had a sincere respect for the 
skill of this great prince, and endeavored 
to iuduee him to join him in a partition of 
I the Danish kingdom, by which Sweden 
wwld receive Norway and the province of 
Schonen, while Denmark, and with it the 
control of the Baltic, would pass to the 
emperor or to Wallenstein himself, Gns- 
tavus refused to consider the proposition, 
and as soon as he could sent assistance to 
Christian IV, In consequence of this Wal¬ 
lenstein was compelled to abandon the 
siege of Stralsund, with the loss of nearly 
half his army. This was the beginning of 
the end of his remarkable career, Tilly 
was soon after obliged to w^eaken his army 
by despatchiug troops into Italy, and the 
war languished in the north. In May, 
1629, the treaty of Lubec put an end to 
hostilities between Denmark and the em¬ 
pire, King Christian abandoned the Prot¬ 
estant princes, aiKl agreed to refrain from 
taking any part in the affiiii-s of Germany 
except in his capacity of Duke of Holstein. 

Ferdinand now felt himself strong enough 
to put in force his measures against the 
German Protestants. His first measure 
w^as a most sweeping one, hut as nearly all 
Germany seemed to be in liis power, the 
moment appeared favorable for it. Since 
the treaty of Passaii a vast amount of wliat 
had once been ecclesiastical property had 
fallen into the hands of the Protestants, 
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These consisted of two archbishoprics, two 
bishopries, and other ecclesiastical lands. 
The emperor now issued an edict called the 
Edict of Restitution^ by which he ordered 
the restoration of all these possessions to 
the Roman Catholic Church, In many 
Protestant cities the churches were closed, 
and private worship was forbidden. The 
action of the emperor did not actually vio¬ 
late the letter of the treaty of Passau, but 
it was generally regarded by the Protes¬ 
tants as a piece of inexcusable tyranny. 
Had the cause of Protestantism been left 
to the care of the German princes, it must 
have perished, for they showed themselves 
singularly carel^ of it. Its best champion 
now was the King of Sweden, who was in¬ 
duced to take part in the struggle not only 
by his zeal for his faith, but by the desire 
to avenge his private injuries. He had 
good grounds of quarrel with the empire. 
Wallenstein was seeking to obtain the con¬ 
trol of the Baltic, which the commercial 
interests of Sweden could never permit; 
the emperor had given his support to the 
attempt of the King of Poland to obtain 
the Swedish crown; and the ambassadors 
of Sweden bad been expelled from the Con¬ 
gress of Lubec by force and with insults, 
Gustav[is desired to avenge these injuries, 
and there is reason to believe that he also 
wished to conquer territory in Germany, 
and thus obtain a footing which would 
justify him in claiming the imperial crown. 
Until now he bad been prevented by his 
Tvar with Poland from taking any part in 
German affairs, but now a truce with that 
country, which had been negotiated by 
France, left him free to go to the aid of the 
German Protestants, About the same time 
the emperor seriously weakened himself by 
removing Wallenstein from his command, 
at the demand of the chiefs of the Catholic 
League, who were jealous of him, and whom 
the emperor feared to offend, Wallenstein^s 
army was disbanded in part, and the re¬ 
mainder of bis troops passed under the 
command of Tilly, 

Gustavus* was supported by France, 
wliich, although a Catholic state, was the 
deadly rival of Austria, and was bent upon 
her humiliation and the destruction of her 
power in Germany, The Swedish king 
deliberately arranged the affairs of his 
kingdom, as if he never expected to return 
to it. He appointed a eoiincil of regency 
and intrusted the government to it. Then 
confidiTig his daughter and heiress, Gbrfe- 


tina, a child of four years, to the fidelity of 
the estates, he sailed from Sweden with his 
army, and landed on the island of Rugen, 
in Pomerama, on the 24th of June, l63o! 
Wallenstein had just been dismissed from 
bis command, and nearly all his officers 
bad left the imperial army in disgust, Tilly, 
who bad succeeded Wallenstein, found him¬ 
self at the head of a weakened and discon¬ 
tented army. Everything seemed to favor 
the invasion of the Swedish hero, 

Gustavus brought with him an army of 
15,000 men, a small force, but a compact 
one, composed of highly disciplined and 
sober. God-fearing men. The emperor at 
first paid little attention to the arrival of 
Gustavus withij his dominions, and the 
imperial party generally believed that 
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"the Snow King,’^ as he was contemptu¬ 
ously termed by them, would not dare to 
venture far from the shores of the Baltic, 
Their ridicule was changed into surprise 
and fear as Gustavus advanced steadily 
into the interior, the fortresses of Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg yielding in rapid succes¬ 
sion to his arms. The imperial generals 
laid waste the country, sparing neither vil¬ 
lages nor towns, in the hope of preventing 
the Swedes from obtaining either food or 
shelter; but all in vain. The Swedish army 
continued its advance. Its ranks were un¬ 
broken, and its discipline unimpaired; it 
never jdundered or molested the people iii 
any way, and won golden opinions from 
them by its scrupulous regard for their 
rights. 
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The arrival of .the Swedish king had been 
regarded by the Protestant leaders with 
coldness, as they feared to take such a de¬ 
cided step against the emperor as their sup- 
poi-t of Gustavus would commit them to, 
and they also feared that the king had come 
to destroy the imperial rule only to impose 
hia own upon them. Gustavus compelled 
the Duke of Pomerania to form an alliance 
with him; but the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg held aloof from him. This 
lack of support obliged him to leave the 
important city {jf Magdeburg, which would 
have gladly joined him, to its fate* It had 
resisted the edict of restitution, and was be¬ 
sieged by Tilly, who captured and burned 
it. It was sacked by the imperial troops 
with ft barbarity that has never been sur¬ 
passed in history. 

The cruelty with wlikh Magdeburg had 
been treated alarmed the Elector of Sax¬ 
ony, who was soon converted into an open 
enemy of the emperor by the mvasion of 
his dominions by Tilly with an army of 
150,000 men. That general had been sent 
by the emperor to break up the alliance 
which some of the Protestant princes had 
formed at Leipzig a short while before* 
Tilly committed his usual terrible ravages 
in Saxony, and the elector, in order to de¬ 
fend his possessions, was obliged to make 
an alliaiice with Gustavus, whom ho joined 
with a force of 18,000 men* Oli the 7th 
of September, 1631, a great battle was 
fought at Leipzig between the Swedish 
king and Count Tilly, and resulted in a 
decisive victory for Gustavus, The impe¬ 
rial forces lost all their artillery, and their 
rout was so complete that scarcely two 
thousand of their troops wdtlidz’ew from the 
field in good order. Germany was placed 
at the mercy of Gustavus by this victoryj 
and the road to Vienna was open, but the 
king was anxious fii^t of all to secure the 
religious freedom of the empire, and he be¬ 
lieved that this could hast be done by in¬ 
vading the territories of the Catholic 
League, and destroying the power of its 
members for oppression. He accordingly 
left the task of invading Austria ami Bo-1 
hernia to the Elector of Saxony, and turned 
towards the Rhine, marching through 
Franconia. He had little difficulty in re¬ 
ducing the important towns and fortresses 
ii] his way. Many places welcomed him 
as a deliverer, and threw open their gates 
with joy at his approach. The Rhine was 
soon reached, and the important city of 


Mayence, wffiich was held by the Spaniards^ 
surrendered on the 13th of December. 

Gustavus ^tablished his head-quarters at 
Mayence. His approach to that river, 
however, caused the French king to sus¬ 
pect his sincerity, and the Elector of Treves 
was induced to decline the protection of 
the Swedish king and to admit a French 
garrison into the impregnable fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein. Gustavus gave the French 
no real ground for their suspicions, how¬ 
ever, for as soon as he had cleared the 
Palatinate of the Spaniards, he set out on' 
his return inarch to Franconia. Upon his 
arrival at Nuremberg, he was greeted as 
the saviour of the freedom of Germany. 
From Nuremberg he proceeded to the 
Danube, which he crossed, and, after taking 
Donauwerth, drove back the imperial army 
under Tilly to the Lech* Nothing but this 
river lay between the king and Bavaria, 
and Tilly exerted all hia skill to prevent 
him from crossing it; but by a bold and 
rapid movement the Swedish army forced 
the passage of the river. Tilly was mor¬ 
tally wounded in the engagement, and Gus¬ 
tavus advanced to Munich and occupied 
that city. Maximilian of Bavaria fled to 
Regensburg. 

The danger which threatened the Empe¬ 
ror Ferdinand was now very great, and it 
seemed that all that he had secured during 
his reign was about to be WTested from him. 
Tilly w^as dead, and he had no commander 
capable of opposing the great Gustavus. 
The Saxons had overrun Bohemia, and 
Gustavus was at Munich* In this emer¬ 
gency the emperor had but one alteruative 
—to recall Wallenstein, and much as he 
felt the humiliating necessity, he was forced 
to accept it. Wallenstein had been plot¬ 
ting for this result, and had secretly aided 
the Saxons in their conquest of Bohemia 
for the purpose of compelling the emperor 
to recall him. When appealed to by Fer¬ 
dinand, he haughtily declared his reluc¬ 
tance to return to a position fi*oni which he 
had been unjustly removed, and only con¬ 
sented to accept the command’ upon cotidi- 
tious which were both insulting and dan- 
erous to the emperor. Wallenstein 
emanded that he should have supreme 
power; that the emperor should not inter¬ 
fere with or give orders to the army under 
any circumstances; that no prince of the 
house of Austria should he with the army; 
that the emperor should make no military 
appointments; aud that Wallenstein should 
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liave the management of all confiscated es¬ 
tates* Wallenstein had fully determined 
upon his future course* Ambition and re¬ 
venge were his motives, and he accepted 
the imperial commission only tliat he might 
betray his ungrateful master and make his 
ruin the means of establishing his own 
power* He meant to drive back the 
Swedes, and then bring the empire to his 
feet, and in the end seize the imperial 
crown* 

As soon as it was known that Wallen¬ 
stein was in command again, troops rallied 


to any share of power in his army, and a 
fortified camp was erected within a few 
miles of the Sw’edish line* Both armies 
remained inactive for nine weeks, both suf¬ 
fering severely from disease. At last Giis- 
taviis, finding that he could not draw his 
adversary from his camp, stormed his in¬ 
trench ments, and was repulsed with severe 
loss* A little later the Swedish king with¬ 
drew from Nuremberg and moved into 
Bavaria* Wallenstein, much pleased to see 
his old enemy Maximilian well beaten by 
the Swedes, made no attempt to follow 
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in large numbers to his standard, and in a 
short time he had collected an army of 
40,000 men* He quickly drove the Saxons 
out of Bohemia (1632), and at the urgent 
appeal of the emperor turned into Bavaria 
to rid his old enemy Maximilian of the 
Swedish army* He endeavored to seize 
Nuremberg, which would place him between 
Gustavus and the Baltic; but the Swedish 
king by a rapid retreat reached that place 
before him* The Bavarian forces were 
placed under the command of Wallenstein, 
who sternly refused to admit Maximilian 


them, but marched into Saxony, intending 
to reduce that country. About the same 
time a revolt of the Austrian peasants gave 
Gustavus an excellent opportunity to ad¬ 
vance upon Vienna itself, which must have 
fallen before him; but as he received news 
that Wallenstein was pressing the Saxons 
very hard, he sacrificed his own interests to 
those of the elector, and by a rapid march 
northward reached Lutzeii on the 15th of 
November, 1632, 

Wallenstein already held a strong posi¬ 
tion on the plain of Lutzen, where he re- 
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solved to await the Swedish attack* The 
battle was joined on tlie morning of the 
16tbj and was stubbornly contested* Gus 
tavus was mortally wounded while leading 
a calvary charge^ but his troops^ led by 
Duke Bernhardj of Saxe Weimar, fought 
with renewed fury to avenge Ids death, and 
after nine hours of hard fighting, Wallen 
stein was obliged to withdraw from the 
field, leaving all big artillery in the hands 
of the Swedes* The victory wag dearly 
purchased, for in losing Gustavos Christen¬ 
dom lost one of its truest and purest heroes, 
the '"fii'st and only jmt conqueror that the 
world has produced*” 

lu Marcl], 1633, a congress of the Prot¬ 
estant powers of Germany, and the ambas¬ 
sadors of Prance, England, Sweden and 
Holland, was held at Heilbronn, to take 
such action as the death of the King of 
Sweden demanded* It was agreed that 
Count Oxeustiern, who was administering 
the government of Sweden during the mi¬ 
nority of the young queen, should be vested 
with the same dignity and powers that 
Gustavus had held as protector of the 
Protestant religion in opposition to the em¬ 
peror and the Catholic League* Freder¬ 
ick, the Elector Palatine, had died since the 
battle of Lotzeu, and provision was now 
made for his children by securing to them, 
under the guardianship of their uncle, the 
territories of the Palatinate which had been 
won back by the Swedish king* The bish¬ 
oprics of Bamberg and Wiirtzburg were 
erected into the duchy of Franconia, which 
was conferred upon Duke Bernhard, of 
Saxe Weimar. The duke captured the im¬ 
portant city of Katisbon a few months later, 
and thus gained command of the Danube. 

After the death of Gustavus the war 
went on, the Prot^taut forces being com¬ 
manded by the Swedish General Horn and 
Duke Berjihard, of Weimar* Wallenstein 
displayed scarcely any of his accustomed 
vigor in the campaign of 1633, and gave 
great dissatisfaction to the emperor, who 
fhad begun to suspect the fidelity of his 
commander* As time passed on it became 
more and more apparent that Wallenstein 
was seeking to make himself King of Eohe- 
raia, and his dismissal was demanded by 
hig enemies, who constituted a powerful 
party both at court and in the army. Al¬ 
though the emperor ke])t up a friendly cor¬ 
respondence with Wallenstein to the last, 
the latter was informed by Ms spies of the 
progress of matters at court* He thought, 


however, that in the event of an open rup¬ 
ture with the emperor, he could depend 
upon the fidelity of his army, the principal 
officers of which had sworn to stand by him 
to the last drop of their blood. Ferdinand 
was afraid to proceed to open hostilities, 
and sought to accomplish his ends by 
treachery, and at last succeeded so well that 
in February, 1634, Wallenstein was assas¬ 
sinated at his head-quarters in Eger by some 
officers of an Irish regiment* The chief 
instrument of the emperor in this dastardly 
conspiracy was Count Piccolomini, an Ital¬ 
ian, whom Wallenstein regarded as his best 
friend* Thus perished one of the most re¬ 
markable men Germany ever produced- 
However treasonable his designs may have 
been, he had not yet put them in execu¬ 
tion, and he had laid the emperor under 
the most sacred obligations of gratitude to 
lim by twice preserving his crown wffien 
all seemed lost* Ferdinand conferred 
dberal rewards upon the assassins, and pub¬ 
licly thanked them, and showed his grati¬ 
tude to Wallenstein by ordering three 
thousand masses to be sung for the repose 
of his soul. 

The command of the imperial army was 
conferred upon King Ferdinand of Bohe¬ 
mia, the emperor's son, who was soon joined 
by the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand of Spain, 
with an army from Italy* On the 26 lJi 
and 27th of August, 1634, a great battle 
was fought at Ifordlingeo, in which the 
Swedish army was routed with terrible loss,, 
its commander, General Horn, being 
among the prisoners* This defeat was soon 
followed by a treaty of peace between the 
Elector of Saxony and the emperor, and 
many other Protestant princes made haste 
to desert the cause and secure a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the emperor* There was a fair 
prospect for a general peace, but it was pre¬ 
vented by the intervention of France* Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu, although a prince of the 
Catholic Church, was determined to humble 
the house of Austria. He had long 
watched the struggle, and he now decided 
to intervene actively, and negotiated a 
treaty with Oxenstiern, the Swedish chan¬ 
cellor, in which he agreed to aid Sweden 
with men and money, in return for which 
France was to be allowed to possess herself 
of certain designated territory in Germany. 
In accordance with this arrangement Duke 
Bernhard of Weimar entered the French 
service, and collected an armj^ in the Rhine 
country, while the campaign in Saxony and 
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Thuringia was conducted by the Swedish 
Greneral Banner* 

In 1637 the Emperor Ferdinand II* 
diedj and was succeeded by his son, Ferdi¬ 
nand III. The war went on vigorously. 
It had been begun by the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand II. to destroy Protestantism and ren¬ 
der the imperial power absolute in Ger¬ 
many ; it was continued by Ferdinand III. 
to save what he could of the imperial do¬ 
minions from the Swedes and the French, 
He was a more tolerant prince than his 
father, and was less under the influence of 
the Spaniards and the Jesuits, and he sin¬ 
cerely desired peace. Nevertheless he prose¬ 
cuted the war with vigor, and compelled 
the Swedish General Banner to raise the 
siege of Leipzig and retreat into Pomerania. 

The war had changed its character. 
Under Gustavus the Swedish army main¬ 
tained a high state of discipline and scrupu¬ 
lously respected the rights of the people of 
the countries in which their operations 
were conducted. Now that the firm hand 
of the king was withdrawn, these same 
troops became noted for their excesses, 
which they carried to such a point that 
their commander, Banner, himself an un¬ 
mitigated profligate, declared that it would 
not surprise him if the earth should open 
and swallow up his army for its cruelties* 
The German armies on both sides were 
usually witlxout pay, and with no regular 
system of supplies. All the armies en¬ 
gaged in the struggle lived upon the coun¬ 
try through which they passed, robbing the 
inhabitants and destroying their property 
with a recklessness which brought staiwa- 
tion and all its horrors to thousands of 
the wretched people among whose homes 
the military operations were eondocted* 

In 1639 Duke Bernhard died, aud his 
conquests on the upper Rhine fell into the 
hands of France* The Palatinate was the 
scene of constant hostilities. England and 
Holland, whose rulers were the nearest 
relatives of the young Elector Palatine, un-l 
dertook to aid him in the defence of his 
possessions,, but the Dutch army sent to his 
assistance was defeated by the imperialist 
forces, and his younger brother. Prince Ru¬ 
pert, aftenvards famous iu the civil war in 
England, was made a prisoner and retained 
in Germany for some time. 

In the meantime the Swedes had recov¬ 
ered from their losses in the north. In 1638 
they defeated the imperial army at Elster- 
burg, and the Saxons at Chemnitz. Fol¬ 


lowing up these successes, they captured. 
Pirna, which they burned, and ravaged 
Bohemia with fire and sword. More than 
a thousand castles and villages were de¬ 
stroyed by them. In 1641 Banner, by a 
splendid march through the upper Palati¬ 
nate, suddenly attacked Eatisbou, where 
the emperor ^was holding a diet, and the 
city escaped capture only in consequence 
of a thaw, which prevented the Swedes 
from passing the Danube* 

In May, 1641, General Banner died, and 
was succeeded by General Tortenson, the 
most gifted of all the lieutenants of Gusta¬ 
vus Adolphus. Until now the Austrian 
territories had escaped the sufferings of the^ 
war. Tortenson at once invaded them and 
soon made himself master of .Giogau, 
Schweidnitz, and Olmutz. He then laid 
siege to Leipzig- An army was sent to its 
relief under the Archduke Leopold, but 
was defeated wuth terrible loss on the site 
of the great victory won ^ Gustavus in 
1631. Three weeks later Leipzig capitu¬ 
lated, and was obliged to ransom itself by 
the payment of a heavy contribution. The 
winter which followed was severe, but the 
Swedish array continued its operations* 
Freidburg was attacked by them, and an 
imperial army was compelled to take the 
field to defend it against them* Tortenson 
raised the siege, and by a swift movement 
through Bohemia compelled the imperial¬ 
ists to abandon the siege of Olmutz* This 
accomplished, he constructed a fortified 
camp near Olmutz, from wliicli he com¬ 
manded the whole of Moravia. His forag¬ 
ing parties extended their ravages up to the 
gates of Yienna* 

The French were equally successful on 
the Rhine. We shall relate their conquests 
in the French history of this period* In 
1644 their armies, under Coud4 and 
Turenne, wou the whole valley of the 
Rhine from Basle to Coblentz. In 1645 
Cond6 defeated the Bavarians at Nord- 
lingen, and won that town and Dinkelsbiihl 
for France. Turenne won great successes 
in Flanders, aud also captured Treves, 
which was restored to the Elector Ai'cli- 
bishop, who had long been a prisoner* In 
1646 Turenne and Wrangel, with an army 
of French and Swedes, inflicted a stinging 
defeat upon the imperialists near Augsburg, 
and overran Bavaria, inflicting fearful suf¬ 
ferings upon the people. Cond4 won a 
brilliant victory over the Archduke X^eo- 
pold at Lens, and the Swedish army under 
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Charles GusfcaviiSj advancing into Bohemia, 
assailed Prague, ivithout accomplishing 
anything of a decisive nature. Matters 
were iu this condition when the war closed. 

Negotiations for a general peace had been 
begim in 1643. The obstacles to a treaty 
were raised chiefly hy France and Sweden, 
who claimed large rewards for their ser¬ 
vices during the struggle. At last, how¬ 
ever, on the 24th of October, 1648, a treaty, 
know n as the Peam of Westphalia, was con* 
eluded between tlie parties to the struggle, 
imd the Thirty Years^ War came to an 
end. By the terms of the treaty the em¬ 
peror conceded religious freedom in Ger¬ 
many, proclaimed a general amnesty, and 
acknowledged the sovereign rights of the 
several princes in peace and war. The 
Protestants w'ere to retain all the religious 
property they had held in 1624, and were 
to be represented equally with Catholics in 
the Imperial Chamber. These concessions 
applied only to Germany, but m Bohemia 
and his hereditary Austrian dominions the 
emperor refused to tolerate Protestantism. 
The pope was greatly displeased wdth the 
treaty ou account of its coneesaions to the 
Protestants, and subsequently issued a boll 
declaring it null aud void. The upper 
Palatinate was retained hy the Elector of 
Bavaria, but the '-Palatinate of the Rhine” 
was confirmed to Charles Louis, the son of 
the deposed Elector Frederick V., and a 
new electoral tide was created for him. 
The Dutch and Swiss republics were recog¬ 
nized as independent states. Western 
Pomerania, Stettin, Wismar, the sees of 
Bremen and Verden were ceded to Sweden, 
which thus became possessed of the most 
important points on the Baltic and North 
seas. By the acquisition of this territory 
the Swedish eovereign became a prince of 
the empire, with three votes in the diet. 
France was confirmed in her possession of 
the Lorraine bishopries of Metz, Toul, and 
Yerdim, and was given all that part of 
AJsace which belonged to Austria, the 
Bundgau, Breisach, the fortress of Pignerol, 
.and the prefecture of ten imperial cities. 
The Elector of Brandenburg received East 
Pomerania, the archbishopric of Magde¬ 
burg, and the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and Kamin. 

The treaty of Westphalia was the first 
effort to reconstruct the European system 
of states by diplomacy. It was fatal to the 
empire, which from this time existed in 
Germany only in name. Instead of the 


compact realm ivliich Ferdinand 11. had 
hoped to establish, Germany was split up 
into several hundred petty sovereignties, 
each with all the distinctive machinery of a 
se^mrate state, and hound together in a 
nominal confederacy, with scarcely a 
shadow of national feeling. The inter¬ 
national authority of the emperor was at an 
end. The power to conclude peace or war, 
to build fortifications, to raise armies, or to 
levy contributions for their support, was 
taken from him and conferred upon the 
diet, which was composed of the envoys of 
the princes of Germany and the representa¬ 
tives of fifty-three free cities. The diet was 
required to meet at fixed times and at a 
designated place. Among the results of the 
war may be mentioned the dissolution of 
the League of the Hanse towns in 1630, be¬ 
cause of the inability of the towns to pay 
the expenses in which the league involved 
them, 

Germany emerged from the Thirty 
Years* War in a terribly crippled condition. 
Between one-half and two-thirds of the 
German people perished during the strug¬ 
gle. The whole country had been laid 
waste, many cities were in ruins, trade was 
almost destroyed, and poverty was general. 
No part of Europe has ever suffered so 
terribly; yet in spite of this, neither party 
in Germany was satisfied with the treaty. 
The ProtesWits felt that they had not re¬ 
ceived the rights to which they %yerc en¬ 
titled, and the Catholics denounced the 
treaty because it conceded too mucli to tlie 
Protestants. The emperor wms obliged to 
forbid the publication iu his dominions of 
the bull of Pope Innocent X., w hich pro¬ 
nounced the treaty '^null, invalid, iniqui¬ 
tous, aud void of all power and effect.” 
The necessity of peace was imperative, and 
the bull was disregarded by all the Catholic 
powers. 

CFIAPTEE VI. 

FKOIVt THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE 
BEATH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Reign of Ferdinand III.—Leopold L—Louis XJY. 
of France Seeks the Irnperial Dignity—Growth 
of Prnsisia—^Frederick William the Great, Eieetor 
—Joins the Alliance against Louis XIV.—Defeats 
the Swedes at Fehrbellin—^Louis XIV. Seizes 
Strasburg—Leopold Oppresses the Hungarian 
P rotes tan ts—Thev Ask and ^ceive Aid frou) the 
Turks—Siege of Vienna—New War with France 
—Urutality of the French Soldiers—The Peace of 
Kysivick—The Elector of Brandenburg Becomes 
ICing of Prussia—The War of the Spanish Sue- 
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«essioTi—The Electors of Bavaria aiul Cologne 
Join France—Marlborough and Prince Eugene— 
Battle of Blenheim—Joseph J. Emperor—Hm 
"Vigorous Measures—Prince Eugene in Italy—His 
Victories—Joins Maribgrougli in the is"ether!antis 
—Battles of Oudeiiarde and Malplaquet—Charles 
VI- Emperor—The Peace of Utrecht—Close of the 
War by the Treaty of Eastadt—The Pragmatic 
Sanction — War with the Turks—Lorraine given 
up to Stanislaus Leszezynski—Maria Theresa— 
Efforts to Strip her of her Dominions—Eapid 
G rowth of Prussia—Frederick William I.—A Bru¬ 
tal King—The Tobacco College—Harsh Treatment 
of the Crown Prince—Frederkk the Great Be¬ 
comes King—His Goyemment—'Claims Silesia— 
invades that Coimtry^—The War of the Austrian 
Succession—Desperate Situation of Maria Theresa 
—Her Appeal to the Kobles of Hungary—Pro- 
gresa of the tVar—Peace with Prussia^ accesses 
of the Forces of Maria TJieresa—The Second Sile¬ 
sian War—Death of Charles YII.—Peace Between 
Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, and Austria—Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chape lie—Francis I. Emperor—Home 
Government of Frederick the Great—Maria The¬ 
resa Determines to Regain Silesia—Frederick 
Forms an Alliance with England—The League 
Against Prussia—Frederick Invades Saxony and 
Begins the Seven Years' W^ar—Battle of Losowit^ 
—^Yictory of Frederick near Prague—He is De¬ 
feated at IColin—Invasion of Prussia by the 
Allies—^Desperate Situation of Frederick—His 
Firmness — Battles of Rossbach and Leutben— 
Frederick Receives Aid from England—Beats the 
Bussiaus at ZomdoS—Is Defeated at Hoch- 
kircben—Frederick's Cause Seems Hopeless— 
His Heroism—Is Defeat(xl at Kunersdorf—His 
Great Victory at Leignitz—Berlin Occupied by 
the Austrians and Russians-Movements ofPiincc 
Ilenry and Frederick in 1761—Change in the 
Policy of Russia—Battles of Bnekersdorf and 
Freiberg—Peace of Hubertsberg—Results of the 
Seven Years' W'ar—Death of Francis I,—Parti¬ 
tion of Poland — Death of Jlarla Theresa—Joseph 
II, Emperor—Death of Frederick the Great, 

remainder of the reign of Ferdi- 
uneventful. He 
^ ||l| died in 1657, and was succeeded 
tiy his son, Leopold I, Louis 
XIV. of France was very anxious 
to obtain the irnperial dignity, and 
endeavored to bribe the electoral college, 
blit the temporal electors refused bis offers, 
and chose Leopold. The French king 
never forgave his defeat, and throughout 
his entire reign sought to humble and 
weaken the empire, and to enrich himself 
at its expense, Leopold was a weak, well- 
meaning and incompetent sovereign, and 
his reign was mainly a period of disaster. 
These troubles were aggravated by the in¬ 
difference w'hicli the German states mani- 
festefl to tlie interests of the empire. In 
1667 Louis XIV* invaded the Netherlands 
for the purpose of wresting a part of that 
country from Spain. No German state 
took part in tlie quarrel, and by the treaty 
of Aixda-Chapelle, in 1669, Spain was com¬ 


pelled to relinquish a portion of her posses¬ 
sions in that quarter. 

In the meantime Prussia had been stead¬ 
ily growing in territory and in strength. 
By the treaty of Welau, concluded in 1657, 
Prussia became independent of Poland, and 
in 1666 the duchy of Cleye and the coun¬ 
ties of Mark and Eavensberg were added 
to the Prussian dominions. These advances 
were made under the guidance of Frederick 
William, Elector of Brandenburg, called 
the Great Elector, who was by far the 
ablest of the German princes of his day. 
He devoted himself to the task of improving 
the fortunes of Prussia, and under him the 
little state fairly began its remarkable ad¬ 
vance to power and prosperity. In 1672 
Louis XIV. declared war against the 
united provinces Frederick William, who 
had long been suspicious of France, now 
had serious cause to tear that the Freoeh 
king would seek to absorb .the new posses¬ 
sions of Prussia, and he joined the united 
provinces against him. The emperor and 
King Charles of Spain did likewise. The 
imperial army was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Montecuculi, an able general. 
The chief miniater of the emperor was 
Prince Lohkowitz, who was in the pay of 
the French king. The spiritual electors 
and the Bishop of Munster were in open 
sympathy with Louis. These constituted 
a powerful cabal, and hampered the move¬ 
ments of the army to such an extent that 
Frederick William became disgusted, and 
made peace with the French in 1673. The 
emperor was obliged to dismiss Prince Lob- 
kowits^ at length, and then Montecuculi was 
able to act with more freedom. He won 
some successes on the lower Rhine, but in 
the upper Rhine country the French com¬ 
mander Turenne gained an important vic¬ 
tory over the Austrians. In 1674 it became 
neeessaiy for the Elector Frederick William 
to talce sides with one party or another, 
and he again joined the alliance against 
France. Denmark also became a member 
of it. About the same time Sweden made 
an alliance with France, and sent an army 
into Brandenburg, Several other German 
jiriiices took sides with the French king. 
The action of Sweden compelled the great 
elector to leave the Rhine and defend his 
own country. In 1675 he won a decisive 
victory over the Swedes at Fehrbelliii, and 
followed up this success by wresting frpRj 
them nearly all of Pomerania, In 1678 
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the treaty of Nimwegen was signed between 
France, the united provinces, and Spain, 
and the war was thus confined to the em¬ 
peror and the French king. Peace was 
made between them in 1679, The emperor 
restored Freiburg in Breisgau to the French, 
and Frederick William gave back to the 
Swedes nearly all the territory he had won 
from them in Pomerania. The great elec¬ 
tor devoted the remainder of his life to 
advancing the interests of his country, and 


IMFEKIAL AESEN^AL, VIEMA. 

is generally regarded as one of the ablest 
rulers of Prussia, and the founder of her 
present prosperity. 

Although pledged to peace by the treaty 
of Nimwegen, Louis XIV* did not cease to 
annoy Germany* Under pretence that the 
Austrian possessions in Alsace had not been 
entirely delivered to France, he took pos¬ 
session of many towns on both sides of the 
Ehine, and in 1681 siiddeuly seized the im¬ 
portant city of Strasburg, the key to all 


south Germany* He at once proceeded to 
render it impregnable, and in spite of the 
universal protest of Germany, held on to it* 
It was retained by France until 1870. 

The emperor was unable to prevent these 
outrages, as his energies w^ere absorbed in 
a war with the Hungarians and the Turks* 
Leopold treated the Hungarian Protestants 
with such severity that they were driven to 
despair. Their only friend was Louis XIV. 
of France, who, though a bigoted Catholic, 
aided them as a means of 
weakening the empire. In 
their extremity the Hunga¬ 
rians asked anS received aid 
of the Turks, who were also 
urged by Louis to attack 
Austria* In 1683 a powerful 
Turkish army entered Hun¬ 
gary, and advanced rapidly 
upon Vienna. The emperor 
and many of the people fled, 
but the city made a gallant 
defence of several montlis 
under Count Rudiger of Sla- 
terenberg. When it w'as on 
the point of yielding it was 
saved by the arrival of an 
arnyr under Charles, Duke 
of Lorraine, and John Sobi- 
eski. King of Poland. The 
Turks were at once attacked, 
and driven from their camp 
b}" Sobieski* They retreated 
into their own country. The 
war was continued, and after 
several defeats the sultan 
consented to make peace. 
The treaty of Carlowitz, 
signed in 1699, closed the 
war* 

lu the meantime war had 
broken out again between 
the emperor and France. 
Louis began the contest on 
the pretext that his nominee 
for the dignity of Elector of 
i Cologne had not been appointed* The diet 
I now came to the assistance of Xreopold, and 
declared war against France* The French 
army entered the Palatinate, and by the di¬ 
rect orders of the king laid waste that 
beautiful country. Towns and farm-houses 
were burned, and the people were made to 
suffer the most horrible outrages. Heidel¬ 
berg and its splendid caatle were destroyed ; 
the tombs of the emperoi's at Spires were 
broken open, the bones of the “ great dead ” 
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were scattered alaout, and their silver cof¬ 
fins were stolen. These and Biinilar out¬ 
rages aroused a bitter hatred of the French 
throughout all Germany—a feeling which 
has never since died out. The emperor 
shook off his indolence, and made vigorous 
efforts to punish the French* He was ably 
supported by Frederick of Brandenburg, 
the son of the great elector, and the other 
German princes, and a coalition of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers, nnder the leaders!dp of 
William III. of England, was formed 
against France. We shall relate the events 
of this struggle elsewhere. It lasted seven 
ears, with varying success, and was closed 
7 the peace of Kyswick, between France, 
England, Spain, and Holland, in 1697. The 
emperor at fimt held aloof, but at length 
gave his sanction to the treaty* France 
surrendered Freiburg, Breisach, Plulips- 
burg, and the towns on the right bank of 
the Rldne, but kept Strasburg, Germany 
agreed to maintain the Catholic religion in 
the surrendered towns. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, was succeeded by his son 
Frederick III. This prince was dissatisfied 
with his electoral dignity, and was ambi¬ 
tious of higher honors. With the consent 
of the emperor be erected liis dominions 
into the kingdom of Prussia. He could 
not become King of Brandenburg, because 
as elector of that country he owed a nomi¬ 
nal allegiance to the emperor; but as Duke 
of Prussia he w^as independent. Hence he 
chose to call himself King of Prussia. He 
was crowned with great splendor at Ko- 
nigsberg on the 18th of January, 1701. 
This event. In reality one of the most im¬ 
portant of the century , attracted very little 
attention at the time. 

The intrigues of the European powei*s for 
the division of the Spanish dominiong, and 
the sudden death of the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, are related in our account of the 
Iiistory of France during the last century. 
Charles II. of Spain died on the 11 th of 
November, 1700. He was induced a short 
while before Im death, and very reluc¬ 
tantly, to declare Philip of Anjou, the 
granfison of Louis XIV., his successor. 
The emperor refused to abide by this ap¬ 
pointment, and claimed the Spanish throne 
for bis son, the Ai’chduke Charles, the son 
of Margaret Theresa, the skter of Charles 
II. of Spain. The Protestant powers took 
up the cause of the emperor, as they 
dreaded to see the Bourbons in possession 


of the crowns of France and Spain. Such 
a concentration of power in the hands of 
this family they believed would render it 
dangerous to the peace of Europe. They 
had all come to regard Louis XIV. as 
their great enemy, and they dreaded the 
success of any movement that could add to 
his power. The emperor possessed a de¬ 
cided advantage over his rivals, iu having 
for the commander of his army the illus¬ 
trious soldier, Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
whose splendid exploits against the Turks 
in the last years of the seventeenth century 
had won him the baton of a field-marshal. 
The new kingdom of Prussia had also en¬ 
gaged to support the emperor in considera¬ 
tion of bis consent to its erection. The 
War of the Spanish Succession began in 
Slay, 1701, in the passage of the Alps by 
Prince Eugene, and his entrance into Lom¬ 
bardy with an army of Austriai^ Prussian, 
and Hanoverian troops. Marshal Catinat, 
the French commander, was beaten, and 
the French were driven out of the region 
between the Adige and the Adda. Catinat 
was succeeded by Marshal Villeroy, but he 
was signally defeated by Eugene at Chiari 
and Cremotia. England and Holland now 
entered into an alliance with the emperor. 
Tile death of William III. of England, in 
March, 1702, for a while disconcerted the 
allies; but his successor, Queen Anne, 
promptly announced her intention to con¬ 
tinue William's policy, and appointed Lord 
Marlborough to the command of her forces. 
On the 2d of October, 1702, the states of 
the empire formally declared war against 
France. The Eleclor of Bavaria and his 
brother, the Elector of Cologne, at the 
same time entered into a treaty of alliance 
with France, and early in 1703 the French 
crossed the Eliine and joined the Bavarian 
troops. Marshal Villars, the French com¬ 
mander, proposed to the elector to march 
at once upon Vienna; but Maximilian 
shrank from so bold a movement, and un¬ 
dertook an expedition into the Tyrol, He 
had some slight successes, and made him¬ 
self master of Innsbruck, but was at length 
driven out of the Tyrol by the people. 

In 1704 Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
united their forces and invaded the Bava¬ 
rian territory, and on the 13th of August, 
1704, defeated the French and Bavarian 
forces in the great battle of Blenheim, near 
Hochstaclt. Among the }>risoners was the 
French commander. Marshal Tallard. The 
French ’were compelled in consequence of 
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their defeat to withdraw from Germany* 
The Elector of Bavaria fled to the Nether¬ 
lands, and his dorainions were occupied by 
the imperial army, Marlborough was 
created a prince of the empire as a reward 
for his great services. For some years lie 
had been in supreme command of the im¬ 
perial forces, as the Emperor Leopold I,, 
while esteeming Prince Eugene for his 
great ability, did not altogether trust him. 

In 1705 the Emperor Leopold I. died, 
and was succeeded by his son Joseph L, a 
man of stronger and more energetic charac¬ 
ter, He difiered from his father in another 
respect also: he had perfect confidence in 
Prince Eugene and allowed him a wider 
field for the display of his talents. He 
continued the war with France, and found 
time also to crush several outbreaks in 
Hungary, The cruelties of the Austrian 
army of occupation drove the Bavarians 
into revolt. The emperor succeeded in 
quelling this outbreak after a severe strug¬ 
gle, The Electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
were put to the ban of the empire, and the 
emperor resolved to put an end to the ex¬ 
istence of Bavaria as a nation. Its terri¬ 
tories were divided among several of the 
German princes, and the upper Palatinate 
was restored to the Elector Palatine, from 
whom it had been taken in the Thirty 
Yetirs^ War, 

Prince Eugene had been sent into Italy 
to drive the French out of that country, but 
in August, 1705, was defeated by the Duke 
of Vendome at Cassauo, and again at Cal- 
cinato, in April, 1706, He repaired these 
reverses, however, by a brilliant victory 
over the French before Turin on the 7th of 
September, 1706, In consequence of this 
victory all Lombardy submitted to the im¬ 
perialists, and the Archduke Charles was 
proclaimed at Milan, In March, 1707, a 
convention was signed with the French by 
whicli they agreed to evacuate the whole 
of northern Italy, Three months later the 
imperialists captured Naples, and the Aus¬ 
trian archduke was acknowledged King of 
the Two Sicilies, as Charles III, Prince 
Eugene now marched into the Netherlands 
and united his forces with those of Marl- 
borwigh. The allied commanders at once 
assumed the offensive, and on the 11th of 
July^ 1708, defeated the French in the 
great battle of Oudenarde* On the 11th 
of September, 1709, they gained the great 
victory of Malplaquet, the most stubbornly 
contested battle of tlie war* 


The Emperor Joseph E died on the 17th 
of April, 1711, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the Archduke Charles, who thus 
became the Emperor Charles VL Charles 
already held the Spanish Netherlands, the 
Two Sicilies, and Milan, and the allies now 
began to consider that the acquisition of 
Spain, in addition to his imperial and other 
possessions, would render him as dangerous 
as Louis XIV, They therefore grew luke¬ 
warm in his cause. Partly because of this 
conviction, and partly for reasons connected 
with the domestic questions of Great Brit¬ 
ain, Marlborough was recalled to England. 
Negotiations were opened for a peace be¬ 
tween France and the allies, and on the 
11th of April, 1713, the treaty of Utrecht 
was signed* The Emperor Charles VL re¬ 
fused to accept this treaty, as he declared 
lie had been betrayed by his allies for the 
sake of peace* His efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful in the campaign which followed, and on 
the 7th of March, 1714, the peace of Has- 
tadt was signed between the empire and 
France and Spain, By the terms of this 
treaty Charles resigned his claims to the^ 
Spanish crown in favor of Philip V., but 
received the Spauisli Netherlands, the Two 
Sicilies, Milan, and Sardinia. A separate 
treaty with France was signed at Baden on 
the 7th of September, 1714, by which the 
emperor ceded to F'rance the imperial fort¬ 
ress of Landau, and granted a free pardon 
to the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, and 
restored them to their dominions. 

The reign of Cliailes VI* was not alto¬ 
gether fortunate. He had no son to inlierit 
his po^ssessious, and in 1713 drew up a 
Pragmatic Sanction, or a law which guar¬ 
anteed the succession of the Austrian pos- 
sessious to his daugliter JIaria Theresa and 
her lieim, in the event of the failure of the 
male line at his death. After considerable 
negotiation he succeeded in securing the 
acceptance of this law by the empire, and 
induced the leading states of Europe to 
guarantee its enforcement. 

In 1715 a war broke out with the Turks,, 
and lasted until 1718* The genius of 
Prince Eugene won substantial advantages 
for the empire, and by the treaty of Passar- 
owitz, which closed the war, the Turks were 
compelled to sux'render Belgrade and other 
towns, together with a considerable amount 
of territory, to Austria. 

In 1733 Augustus IL of Poland died. 
The emperor and the Czar of Russia sli]> 
ported the claims of his son Frederick 
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Augustus, Elector of Saxony, ^vhile France 
sustained Stanislaus Leszcaiynski, the father- 
in-law of Louis XV* Out of this quarrel 
grew the War of the Polish Succession* 
It was continued until 1735, but the third 
treaty of Vienna was not signed until 1738. 
Augustus III. succeeded in obtaining the 
Polish crown, but the war was one of un¬ 
mitigated disaster to the emperor. He was 
obliged to relinquish the beautiful duchy 
of Lorraine to Stanislaus Leszezynski, from 
whom the duchy passed to France and be¬ 
came a part of that kingdom. Francis, the 
reigning Dnke of Lorraine, was married to 
Marla Theresa, the daughter of the em¬ 
peror, who bestowed upon him the grand 
duchy of Tuscany; for which, together with 
Parma, Charles had been obliged to sur¬ 
render the Two Sicilies, diaries VI. died 
on the 21st of October, 1740, and with him 
ended the male line of the house of Haps- 
burg. 

Maria Theresa was twenty-four years old, 
and succeeded her father on the thrones of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, Not¬ 
withstanding the guarantee given her father 
by the European powers, she soon found 
iierself opposed by nearly all of them, who 
sought to wrest her dominions from her and 
divide them among themselves, England, 
Russia, Prussia, and the Umted Nether¬ 
lands gave her friendly assurances; but the 
French king dissembled his intentions, and 
the Elector of Bavaria boldly claimed tlie 
Austrian territories in his own right as a 
descendant of the Emperor Ferdinand IL, 
and in right of his wife, wlio was the daugh¬ 
ter of Joseph I. The King of Poland had 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, but be 
now claimed the Austrian dominions in 
right of his wife, who was a daughter of 
Joseph I., and joined the secret alliance of 
France, Bavaria, and Spain against Maria 
Theresa* A little later this alliance was 
joined by the Kings of Prussia and Sar¬ 
dinia, the Elector of Cologne, and the 
Elector Palatine. The object of the league 
was to make Charles Albert of Bavaria 
emperor, and to divide the Austrian pos¬ 
sessions among its various members. Thus 
Maria Theresa was left with only England 
as her ally. The Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia was friendly to her, but was so 
much engaged in a w^ar with Sw^eden that 
she could render her no assistance. The 
struggle wliich now ensued is known as 
“The War of the Austrian Succession/' 
The first blow was struck by the King of 


Prussia* Before relating the events of this 
w'ar, it is necessary to go back and trace the 
history of Prussia since the formation of 
the kingdom. 

Under Frederick L, the founder of the* 
monarchy, the Prussian kingdom attained 
the peculiar military character which has 
since distinguished it He did much to- 
develop its resources, but at the same time 
he kept his people poor by imposing heavy 
taxes upon them to enable him to support 
a luxurious and costly court in imitation 
of that of Louis XIV* of France. He was 
a sovereign of liberal and enliglitened 
views, and did much for the intellectual 
advancement of his kingdom. He founded,, 
among other institutions, the University of 
Halle and the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. He died in 1713. 

Frederick William 1., who succeeded his 
father, was a man of coarse and brutal na¬ 
ture, and was given to the most furious out¬ 
bursts of anger. He treated his family 
with contempt and cruelty, and when they 
made him angry or opposed his wishes, did 
not hesitate to beat them with his stick. 
He regarded learning and learned men 
with profound contempt, which he exhibited 
on all possib 1 e occasions. He con(1 uc-1eH his 
court with an economy which was sim|>ly tm 
unparalleled meanness. He w'as an invet¬ 
erate smoker, and arranged the afiairs of 
state in what he called his “tobacco col¬ 
lege.” His generals and ministers would 
assemble in a plainly furnished room in the 
palace, each provided with a pipe, and 
there, amid clouds of tobacco smoke, the 
affairs of the kingdom were discuBsed and 
decided upon. Taxes were still high dur- 
iiig this reign, but the economy of the king 
enabled him to lay by a large sum of money 
for the service of the state. Though he- 
W'as an arbitrary tyrant, lie was well served- 
by his ministers, and under him the king¬ 
dom advanced steadily. He obtained from 
Sweden in 1720 the city of Stettin, the 
southern part of Hither-Pomerania, and 
the islands of Usedom and ^Vollin. He 
gave especial care to the army, and at the 
time of his death Prussia had a force of 
80,000 splendidly equipped and organizrd 
troops. He had a passion for very iad 
men, and used every effort to induce tin m 
to enlist in his favorite regiment, the “Pi^tS’ 
dam Guard.” He had his iigenfs in foreign 
countnes, and when “giants” could not be 
procured in any other w^ay, they were kid¬ 
napped. 
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Frederick William seemed to take an 
especial delight in maltreating his son^ the 
Crown Prince Frederick, a young man of 
great abilities^ and naturally of a warm and 
amiable disposition. He had acquired a 
considerable degree of education and cul¬ 
ture, and his father set to work to conquer 
his sesthetic tastes, and convert him into a 
brute like himself The process he adopted 
was a very cruel one, and clouded Fred¬ 
erick’s youth witli unhappiness and siiifer- 
ing In 1730 the prince attempted to es¬ 
cape from Prussia and take refuge with his 
aunt, the Queen of England. His plan 
was discovered by his father, and lie was 
arrested and condemned to death by a court- 
martial m a deserter* The king wag with 
difficulty persuaded to commute his son’s 
sentence to imprisonment, but Lieutenant 
katte, the companion of Frederick's flight, 
was beheaded, and the prince was com¬ 
pelled to witness the execution. Such treat¬ 
ment as this soured the naturally pleasant 
disposition of Frederiek, and in after life 
made him moody, bitter and suspicious, 
Frederick William died on the 31st of May, 
1740, and was succeeded by his son Fred¬ 
erick II., called ‘Hhe Great.’’ He was 
twenty-eight years old, and in vigorous 
health* He was possessed of great natural 
abilities, and wiis destined to become one of 
the greatest sovereigns of histoi*y* He at 
once devoted himself with diligence to the 
government of his kingdom, and his people 
soon perceived that, though he was a more 
enlightened prince than his father, he was 
none the less a king. He took all the 
branches of the government into his own 
hand.s, and administered each according 
to bis own will, seeking counsel of no 
one, and requiring his ministers merely to 
record his decisions, and to execute his 
orders, Prussia at once felt the impulse of 
his vigorous policy. When the Emperor 
Charles VL (lied, Frederick was bound by 
his pledge to that sovereign to support the 
cause of Maria Theresa; but he saw in the 
necessities of the young queen the oppor¬ 
tunity to extend his territories at her ex¬ 
pense, He had a sort of a claim to a part 
of Silesia, and offered through his ambas¬ 
sador at Vienna to support Maria Tlieresa, 
if she would relinquish this territory to him. 
She returned an indignant refusal to his 
demand. So sure had Fredenck been of 
her refusal that he had ali'eady ventured to 
invade Silesia before the arrival of the Aus¬ 
trian answer. He quickly drove out the 


Austrians, and made himself master of tlie 
country. In the spring of 1741 an Aus¬ 
trian army, under Marshal Keipperg, under¬ 
took to drive Frederick out of Silesia, but 
was defeated in the battle of Molwitz, This 
battle was won by the rapid and systematic 
firing of the Prussian infantry, a system 
which had been introduced into his army 
by Frederiek William I, Frederick was 
nominally in command of his army, but he 
was still a iio\dce in the art of w^ar, and the 
victory was gained by the able Marshal 
Schwerin, 

The battle of Mohvitz made the situation 
of Maria Theresa almost desperate, and a 
little later an alliance was fornied against 
her by France, Prussia, Bavaria, Spain, and 
Saxony. A French army entered Germany 
and united with the Bavarian forces, wdiile 
the Saxon army advanced into Bohemia. 
The Bavarians marched into upper Austria 
and occupied Lhiz, where the elector was 
proclaimed Archduke of Austria. He 
might have taken Vienna had he moved 
promptly against that city, but becoming 
jealous of the successes of tlie Saxons in 
Bohemia, he undertook the conquest of that 
country* He entered Prague ou the 29ih 
of November, and wns proclaimed King of 
Bohemia, In January, 1742, he was chosen 
emperor by the electors at Frankfort, and 
took the title of Charles VII. 

In the meantime Maria Theresa had ex¬ 
erted herself to repair her disasters. She 
fled to her kingdom of Hungary for pro¬ 
tection, and hastening to the assembled 
diet, with her infant son, afterwards Joseph 
II*, in her arms, presented herself before 
the nobles and deputies, and appealed to 
them to maintain her cause. The chivalric 
Hungarians were deeply moved by her 
trust in them, and t!ie hall rang wfth the 
cry, “Let us die for our King, Maria The¬ 
resa I ” An army of 100,000 men was raised, 
and was joined by a strong force of Ty¬ 
rolese. This force at once took the field. 
One division under General Khevenhuller 
not only reconquered upper Austria, but 
invaded Bavaria, and (captured Munich on 
the very day that Charles VIL was crowned 
emperor. A little later an Austrian army, 
under Prince Charles of Lorraine, was de¬ 
feated by Frederick at Czasku. This dis¬ 
aster induced the queen to rid bet^elf of her 
most dangerous enemy by surrendering 
upper Silesia and a part of lower Silesia to 
him. Frederiek was satisfied ii)r the time, 
and peace was made between Austria and 
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Pmssia m the spring of 1742. Frederick's 
example was soou followed bj the Elector 
of Saxony, and Maria Theresa bad only 
France and Bavaria to contend with. The 
French were besieged in Prague by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, but managed to secure 
their retreat and abandoned Bohemia alto¬ 
gether, having lost about 48,000 men in 
the wan 

The Emperor Charles VIL was now re¬ 
duced to the most humiliating condition. 
He was abandoned by his allies, aud his 
hereditary capital was in possession of the 
Austrians. He consented to relinquish 
Bavaria on condition that his army sliould 
be quartered in some neutral state of the 
empire. The Queen of Hungary was pro¬ 
claimed ruler of Bavaria; and about the 
same time her cause received a decided ac¬ 
cession of strength by the decision of Eng¬ 
land to render her more efficient aid. In 
June, 1743, an army, under George II. of 
England in person, defeated the French at 
Dettiogeu, 

Frederick II. was now alarmed at the 
successes of Austila, as he feared that in 
the event of the war resulting iu her favor, 
she would seek to »‘Gcover Silesia at the first 
opportunity. He therefore entered into an 
alliance, known as the Union of Frankfort, 
with the emi)eror, the King of Sweden, 
and the Elector Palatine. Tiiis alliance 
was immediately folJoived by wdiat is known 
as the second Silesian war. Frederick in 
1744 advanced into Bohemia and captured 
Prague. A combined army of Anstriaiis 
and Saxons w’as sent against him, and he 
was driven out of Bohemia and Silesia. In 
the spring of 1745 Frederick regained 
Silesia* but in Junuary of that year an 
alliance was formed between Austria, Eng¬ 
land, Saxony, aud Holland against the em¬ 
peror and Ais allies. lo the same month 
Charles VII. died suddenly, and the state 
of affairs was at once ehauged, Maximilian 
Joseph, the young Elector of Bavaria, made 
peace with Austria, and was allowed to keep 
his hereditary possessions on cozidition of 
finally suiTendering his pretensions to the 
Austrian crown and pledging his vote to 
Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s hus¬ 
band, in the election lor emperor. The 
Queen of Hungary on her part acknowl¬ 
edged the imperial dignity of Charles VII. 

The war with the other allies went on, 
and Frederick this year won two signal 
victories over the Austrians at Hohenfried- 
berg and Sorr. He then rapidly overran 


Lusatia,and his lieutenant, Prince Leopold 
of DessaUj defeated the army of General 
Kutowski at Kesselsdorf, Dresden sur¬ 
rendered without resistance, and Saxony was 
at the mercy of Frederick, All parties 
were now anxious for peace, and treaties 
were signed between Prussia, Saxony, and 
Austria, in December, 1745. The Elector 
of Saxony received back his dominions on 
payment of a large ransom, and Austria 
cecled Silesia to Prussia. Francis of Lor¬ 
raine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Maria The¬ 
resa’s liusband, bad been elected emperor 
as Francis I. in September, 1745, and Fred¬ 
erick now acknowledged him as emperor. 
The war between Austria and France con¬ 
tinued several years longer, and its events 
belong to the history of the latter country. 
It was brought to a close in 1748 by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Austria re¬ 
tained all her German territory, but was 
obliged to surrender her Italian posses¬ 
sions of Parma and Piacenza. 

For the next eight years Germany was 
at peace. Both Frederick aud Maria The¬ 
resa, for she was the real etiiperor, her hus¬ 
band being merely an ornamental sovereign, 
devoted ihemselves to the improvement of 
their possessions. Frederick made great 
changes in iiis kingdom. He simplified the 
administration of justice, and brought it 
within reach of all classes. Fie inspected 
all parts of his kingdom once a year, en¬ 
couraged useful industries, adorned Berlin 
with splendid buildings, and uith works of 
art purchased abroad. Education was en¬ 
couraged, and the king maintained a friendly 
coiTespondcnce with the leading literary 
and scientific men of France. He enter¬ 
tained a warm admiration for Voltaire, and 
iu 1750 induced him to take up his r^i- 
dence at his court. They soon quarrelled, 
and Voltaire had to quit Prussia. The 
kingdom prospered under Frederick’s wise 
and vigorous rule; especially the new prov¬ 
ince of Silesia, w'hose iDcreased prosperity 
made the Empress Maria Theresa more 
than ever determined to regain it. 

Frederick was perfectly a ware of her in¬ 
tentions, and was assured that war was in¬ 
evitable in a few years at the latest. He 
knew that the European powers regarded 
the rapid success of his kingdom with jeal¬ 
ousy, and that he would soon be culled 
upon to maintain his crown against them. 
He therefore gave great care to the aimiy, 
which he maintained at the highest point 
of efficiency. Feeling that England, which 
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had hitheito aided Austria, was his natural 
alljj he succeeded in eon eluding a treaty 
of alliance with that kingdom in January, 
1756, Austria, on the other hand, mad© 
an alliance with her old enemy, France, 
and this league was soon joined by Saxony 
and Kussia. Its avowed object was the de¬ 
struction of Prussia. 

Frederick was secretly informed of these 
alliancesi but he was not disheartened by 
the overwhelming array of force against 
him. The danger which threatened him 
brought out the great qualities of his na¬ 
ture ill their highest perfection, and he re¬ 
solved, since the war was inevitable, to gain 
the advantages which would arise from 
being the first in the field. It was all im¬ 
portant to him that Saxony should not be 
held by his enemies; and as that country 
had joinM the league against him, he re¬ 
solved to attack it at once, before it was 
ready for the war. In August, 1756, he 
suddenly crossed the Saxon frontier with 
an army of 60,000 men, and so began the 
great struggle of The Yeari Wav, 

The Saxon army, 17,000 strong, at once 
retreated to a strong position in the valley 
of the Elbe, between Pirna and Konigsteiii, 
Their position was immediately invested 
by Frederick* An Austrian army wus 
despatched to the relief of the Saxons, but 
was d iteated by a detachment from the 
PriHslau army at Lowositz, on the 1st of 
October, The Saxons then nmde a desper¬ 
ate attempt to break through the Pnissiau 
line, but were driven back, and obliged to 
surrender. Frederick compelled the Saxon 
troops to enter liia service, but they were 
dissatisfied, and a large number of them 
deserted. 

The enemies of Frederick now exerted 
themselees to drive him out of Saxony. 
The diet of the empire called on the Ger¬ 
man princes to attack him as a disturber 
of the peace of Europe, which was not true ; 
for, although Frederick had been the fii'st 
to draw tiie sword, he liad done so this 
time in self-defence. The forces of Austria, 
Russia, France, and all the German stales 
save Hesse, Brunswick .and Gotha, were 
soon in motiou, and the league received a 
new reinforcement by the accession of 
Svve<ien to it. EnglaiKl collected a force 
of Gej'rjian troops on the Rhine under the 
Duke of Cumberland, the eldest living sou 
of the King of England. Austria and her 
allies were able to bring into the fiehl a 
'bree of over 400,000 men, while the com¬ 


bined armies of Frederick and the Duke of 
Cumberland did not number half as many. 
Frederick did not underrate the odds 
against iiim, but hoped to atone for his in¬ 
feriority in numbers by the superior disci¬ 
pline and eflficieney of his army. His ene¬ 
mies were already his superiors in strength; 
to allow them to unite their forces would 
be fatal to him, and his only safety lay in 
adopting the daring plan of attacking them 
separately and in detail. He accordingly 
left a small force in Prussia to defend it 
against the Russians and the Swedes, and 
hastened with the bulk of his army into 
Bohemia. The Austrians were astounded 
by his sudden appearance before Prague on 
the 6th of May, 1757. He attacked their 
army under Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
on the same day, near Prague, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon it. A part of the 
Austrian force retreated to Ktittenberg, 
where Marshal Daun was stationed with an 
army; but the larger part sought the pro¬ 
tection of the fortifications of Prague. 
Frederick purchased his victory at a heavy 
cost; his most gifted Heutenant. Marshal 
Schwerin, was killed while leading tlie de¬ 
cisive charge. 

Marshal Daun advanced to the relief of 
Prague, before which Frederick remained 
for several weeks after the battle- Fred¬ 
erick at once moved to meet bim, and at¬ 
tacked him on the 8th of June, nearKolin. 
At the very moment of victory Frederick 
unwisely changed his plan of battle, and 
his pi'omised success was converted into a 
disastrous defeat- Daun followed up his 
victory by overrunning the greater part of 
Silesia. This Avas the first serioiss reverse 
Frederick had encountered, and it VuvS but 
tlie first of a series of disasters. The Rus¬ 
sians defeated the force left for the defence 
of Prussia, in a great battle at Gross Jagern- 
dorf, and a Russian fleet captured MemeL 
Pomerania was invaded by the Swedes. 
Brandenburg was open to the Austrians, 
who iu October made a dash at Berlin, 
captured it, and held it for a few hours, 
during which they exacted a contribution 
from the citizens. To add fo these disas¬ 
ters, the Duke of Cumberland placed all 
Westphalia in the hands ot the French 
(whose operations will be related iu the 
history of that country) by the dastardly 
convention of Klosterseven, hj which he 
agreed to disband his army and to_yield 
Hanover, Hesse, and the duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick to the French. This act at a. single 
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the Austriana* and were advaiiciDg into 
Saxony. Fredericli resolved to deal them 
a sudden blow and drive them back, and 
marched at once towards the Saab On the 


blow deprived Frederick of all his allies on 
the continent. 

The ruin of Frederick now seemed inevi¬ 
table, and for a moment he gave way to 
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despaiTj and even contemplated suicide. 
His true nature quickly asserted itself, 
however^ and he set to work to repair his 
reverses. The French, freed by the con¬ 
vention of Klosterseven, had united with 


5th of November he encountered the allied 
armies near the village of Rossbach, They 
were greatly superior to him in numbers, 
and attacked him with confidence, expect¬ 
ing an easy victory. Frederick displayed 
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more than Im usual vigor on this occasion, 
and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the al¬ 
lies, and drove them from the field. Thi| 
victory, one of the most memorable ever 
achieved by him, greatly encoumged his 
army, and it followed him with enthusiasm 
to attempt the recovery of Silesia, On the 
5th of December Frederick, with a force 
of 30,000 men, defeated 80,000 Austrians 
under Charles of Lorraine, at Leuthen, 
inflicting upon his adversary a loss of half 
his army in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
Silesia was regained in consequence of this 
victory, and Frederick, who was anxious 
to close the war, made offers of peace to 
Austria. Maria Theresa refused to treat, 
and removed Prince Charles of Lorraine 
from the chief command of her armies, and 
bestowed it upon Marshal Dann. 

A change for the advantage of Frederick 
now took place in the affairs of England. 
AVilliam Pitt became Prime Minister, and 
determined to conduct the war policy of 
England with greater vigor. The conven¬ 
tion of Klosterseven was repudiated, and a 
subsidy of $3,000,000 was paid to the King 
of Prussia, and he was asked to select a 
commander for the British forces on the 
continent. He named Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick, the brother of the reigning duke, and 
the war was resumed against France by 
Great Britain and Hanover. In the course 
of a few months after the opening of the 
campaign of 1758, the French were driven 
out of Planover, Brunswick, East Friesland 
and Hesse with great loss, and were com¬ 
pelled to withdraw beyond the Khine. 

Frederick had a harder task, owing to 
the greater number and the activity of his 
enemies. He attempted to seize 01mutz, 
but wms unsuccessful. A large force of 
Russians invaded Prussia in the summer 
of 1758, and burned the town of Custrin, 
but failed to capture the citadel. They 
treated the people of the country with 
great cruelty. Frederick, as soon as in- 
formed,iof the invasion, left a force under 
Marshal Keith to hold Silesia, and has¬ 
tened into Prussia to drive out the Russians. 
He came up with tliem at Zorndorf on the 
28th of August, and at once attacked them. 
The battle was contested with obstinate fury 
all day—neither side gave quarter; but 
towards nightfall the Russians were driven 
back at all points, having lost 19,000 men 
and 103 cannon. They retreated into Po- 
land. 

Frederick now marched rapidly to the 


relief of his brother, Prince Henry, who was 
hard pressed by the Austrians in Saxony. 
Against the advice of- his best generals he 
took position^in an exposed plain near 
Hociikirchen, where he was surprised on the 
morning of the 14th of October, by Daun, 
who had perceived the king’s mistake. The 
Prussian army sustained a terrible reverse, 
and Avas obliged to retreat with a loss of 
9,000 men, and all its artillery. England, 
France, and Prussia were now anxious to 
treat; but Maria Theresa, who was well 
supplied with money for the prosecution of 
the war, would listen to no proposal of peace 
save one based upon the ruin'of Prussia. 
Frederick in a great measure repaired his 
rlefeat of Hocbkirchen, by retreating into 
Silesia in such good order that Daun was 
unable to profit by his victory. His opera¬ 
tions in Silesia during ihe rest of the year 
were so successful that the Austrians were 
obliged to evacuate that province, and take 
up their winter quarters in Bohemia. 

The enemies of Frederick now resolved 
to make a determined effort to crush him, 
and the year 1759 witnessed the greatest 
disasters Prussia had yet sustained. The 
French made a vigorous effort to win back 
the territory they had lost east of the Rhine, 
and obliged Prince Ferdinand to retreat as 
far as Bremen. He now turned upon them, 
and on the 1st of August inflicted a elmrp 
defeat upon them at Mindeu, aud regained 
all the territory he had lost. 

Frederick was not so fortunate. In the 
spring of 1759 the Russians in heavy force, 
under General Soitikoff, advanced towards 
the Oder, and the Austrian army under 
Daun and London was strongly reinforced. 
Frederick put forth all his energies to pre¬ 
vent a junction of the Russiau aud Aus¬ 
trian forces. Hearing that the Russians 
had crossed the Oder, he sent General 
Wcdel to cheek their advance. Wedel at¬ 
tacked them at Kay on the 23d of June, 
and was beaten, and the junction of the 
Russian and Austrian armies was soon 
after effected. The situation of Frederick 
was now critical, and he resolved to attack 
the combined armies with his whole force. 
It seemed to him that the safety of his king¬ 
dom required him to stake everything upon 
a single supreme effort. He made provi¬ 
sion tor the succession of his brother Henry 
to the crown iu ease of his death, and for 
his regency in case he should be taken pris¬ 
oner, aud solemnly charged him not to con¬ 
clude, under any circumstances, a peace 
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disgraceful to Prussia. These arraogemeuts 
raadOj he marched against the allieSj and 
encountered them oa the 12th of August, 
near Kunersdorf. He was defeated after a 
desperate struggle, and his army was put to 
flight, with a loss of 17,000 men. The mis¬ 
fortune was'So great that Frederick believed 
himself ruined. He subsequently declared 
that had the allies improved their advantage 
Prussia must have succumbed. The Rus¬ 
sian General Soltiboff was jealous of the 
Austrians, however, and withdrew wuthout 
seeking to follow up his success. This gave 
Frederick an opportunity to rally his forces, 
and take the field again; but his misfortunes 
continued. Dresden was surrendered to the 
Austrians, and a little later General Fink 
was oblig^ to surrender his command of 
5,000 men to the Austrians at Maxell. 
Marshal Daun occupied Dresden as his 
winter quarters, and though Frederick con¬ 
tinued to annoy him for a while, the cold 
at length drove him into winter quarters in 
1760. 

The spring of 1760 found Frederick m 
the midst of disasters from which there 
seemed no escape. His enemies were gradu¬ 
ally closing round him, and his resources, 
never very large, were almost exhausted. 
In the summer of this year General Fouqu^, 
who had been intrusted with the defence 
of Silesia, was defeated at Landshut by the 
Austrians with a loss of 10,000 men, and 
was made a prisoner. The French about 
the same time defeated Prince Ferdinand 
at Corbach and Kloster, and held the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover during the remainder of 
the year. Frederick attempted to regain 
Dresden, but was obliged by Dauu to raise 
the siege. He then marched into Silesia, 
where General Doudon was gaining con¬ 
siderable success. He w^as closely folloTved 
hj the Austrians under Daun and Lasci, 
who marched on either side of his army. 
At Leiguitz they effected a junction with 
Loudon, and determined to surround and 
annihilate the Prussian army. On the 15th 
of August they attacked Frederick, and in 
the bloody battle of Leiguit/, which ensued, 
the Prussian king gained one of his most 
memorable victories. The result of this 
battle was the deliverance of Silesia from 
the presence of the enemy. Frederick's 
troubles irere not yet ended, however. A 
force of Russians and Austrians marched 
into Prussia, and on the 4th of October en¬ 
tered Berlin. They held the city but a few 
days, and retreated upon liearing a rumor 


that Frederick was advancing by forced 
marches to the relief of his capital. They 
destroyed its fouoderies and amenals, and 
levied a heavy contributioiL upon the citi- 
2 eiis- Frederick now resolved to risk every¬ 
thing for the recovery of Saxony, and on 
the 3d of October, with an inferior force, 
stormed Daun’s position at Torgau, and 
gained a victory which made him masler 
of the greater part of Saxony. Dauu wxmt 
into winter quarters at Ilresden; while 
Frederick wintered at Leipzig. 

The Austrian army under Marshal Daun 
exerted itself in the summer of 1761 to re¬ 
cover that portion of Saxony which had 
been overrun by the Prussians, but Daim 
found his plana thwarted at every step by 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who, Frederick 
afterwards declared, was the only general 
that made no mistakes during the war. The 
energies of Frederick were fully occupied 
during the greater part of the year in seek¬ 
ing to prevent the junction of the Russian 
army under Butteiiin with the Anstriaus 
under Loudon. In spite of his eftbrts they 
effected a junction on the 12th of August, 
and for some time held Frederick in check. 
Their jealousy of each other was so groat 
that they were unable to accomplish any¬ 
thing. At length Loudon moved ofif to 
Schweidnitz, which fell into his hands on the 
1 St of October. He thus seen red the greater 
part of Silesia, and tlie Russians passed the 
winter in Pomerania. On the 1st of De¬ 
cember the important town of Colberg sur¬ 
rendered to them. 

The withdrawal of William Pitt from 
the English mimstiy was a severe blow to 
Frederick. Pitt had been his devoted 
friend; Lord Bute, Pittas successor, was his 
determined enemy. The new ministry with¬ 
drew the subsidy Pitt had paid him, and 
offered to abandon Prussia if Austria would 
make peace. Maria Theresa would not 
listen to the proposal, as she believed her¬ 
self on the point of recovering Sil&sia. 

Fortunately for Frederick the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia died on the 5th of 
January, 1762. Her suceessorj Peter IIL, 
was ail ardent admirer of Frederick, and 
at once made peace and entered into an 
alliance with him. Sweden also made peace 
with Frederick, who was thus enabled to 
turn all his resources to the efibrt of de¬ 
feating Austria. Being joined by his Rus¬ 
sian allies, he advanced upon the Austrians 
at Buckersdorf. While the annies were on 
the march, news wiis received that Peter 
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III. had been murdered, and his wife, the 
Empress Catharine II., who succeeded him, 
ordered the Russian army to proceed at 
once to Poland. Frederick succeeded in 
inducing the Russian commander to conceal 
his instructions for three days, and the allies 
in the interval attacked and defeated the 
Austrians at Buckersdorf, and gained a 
complete victory. The Russians then with* 
drew into Poland, and Frederick laid siege 
to the important town of Sehwddnitz, and 
recaptured it on the 9th of October* On 
the 29th of the same month Prince Henry 
defeated the Austrians at Freiberg; and 
these victories were rendered all the more 
effective by the successes of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand over the French. In the winter the 
Prussians overran Franconia, Bavaria, and 
Suahia, and compelled the hostile German 
princes' to withdraw their forces from the 
imperial army, and make peace. The em¬ 
press-queen was thus left alone to continue 
the- war, for France, disheartened by her 
reverses, was about to withdraw from the 
struggle* Negotiations were therefore be¬ 
gun for peace, and this time were successful, 
and the treaty of Hubertsherg was signed 
on the 15th of February, 1763, between 
Austria and Saxony on the one hand, and 
Prussia on the other, Maria Theresa re¬ 
signed her claim to Silesia and left it in 
possession of Prussia, and Frederick agreed 
to cast his vote for her son, the Archduke 
Joseph, at the next election for emperor. 

The Seven Years’ War had demanded 
gi'eat sacrifices of Prussia, but it was on the 
whole a gain to lier. She entered it a small, 
iiisiguificant kingdom ; she emerged from it 
one of tiie leading military powers of Eu¬ 
rope, feared and respected hj her neighbors, 
and strong at home. She alsc took her 
position as the rival of Austria, for the 
ascendency in Germany, a rivalry which 
was destined to find a practical settlement 
in our own day* 

Under the vigorous rule of Frederick the 
Great, Prussia improved rapidly. The 
suflferers by the Avar were aided to regain 
their prosperity by w^ise gifts of money and 
corn. Order was restored, and the losses 
of the war were before many years forgotten 
in the new reign of prosperity which Fred¬ 
erick’s liberal and disinterested measures 
inaugurated. Silesia especially re^varded 
his fostering cai’e, and gre^v rapidly in 
wealth and population. 

In 1765 the Emperor Francis L died, 
and was succeeded by his son Joseph II* 


The Empress Maria Theresa continued dur¬ 
ing her lifetime the real ruler of the empire. 
Seven years later Austria and Prussia 
united with Russia in enriching themselves 
at the expense, pf Poland, That country 
had fallen into^ a state of clironic anarchy, 
and taking advantage of its weakness, the 
three powers named seized a large part of 
it, and divided it among themselves, Rus* 
sia received Polish Livonia and the countr^v 
between the upper waters of the Dwina and 
Dnieper; Austria obtained Eiist Galicia and 
Lodomiria; aud Prussia received all of 
Polish or West Prussia, save the important 
toAvns of Dantzic and Thorn, and a part of 
Great Poland. This acquisition joined the 
kingdom of Prussia to Brandenburg, and 
gave to Frederick a Avealthy and populous 
district, thougli a smaller one than that ob¬ 
tained by either of his allies* 

On the 29th of November, 1780, the 
Empress Maria Theresa died, and her son 
Joseph II. became the actual ruler of his 
dominions. He was anxious to introduce 
a system of reforms into them, and he cor¬ 
dially hated the Jesuits who had educated 
him* He caused over 650 monasteries and 
convents to he closed, and proclaimed reli¬ 
gious toleration to all sects, the latter meas¬ 
ure being partly due to the liberal views of 
the emperor, aud partly te a desire to im¬ 
prove the industrial interestsi.,f the Austrian 
dominions. The papal nuncios were in¬ 
formed that they would hencefbrtli be re¬ 
ceived simply aa envoys from a friendly 
state. These measures Avere .nee con¬ 
strued by the Jesuit party an ,.ttacl' upon 
the church, and Pope Pius VI. visited 
Vienna in the h.pe of arranging a settle¬ 
ment with the emperor. Joseplx treated 
him with marked coldness, aud Avould not 
permit him lo discuss adairs of his do¬ 
minions with ■ iin. Fri.: i the church the 
emperor endeavored to extend his refoiTus 
to the state, und attempted to do aAvay with 
the privileges of the nobility and introduce 
a uniform system of administering justice 
throughout his hereditary domains. His 
intentions were good, but he attempted to 
introduce liis reforms with too much vio¬ 
lence, forgetting that such measures are of 
sloAV growth. 

His restless disposition led him to under¬ 
take long journeys to other countries, dur¬ 
ing Avhich he visited Rome, Paris, Bt. Peters¬ 
burg, the Crimea, and his provinc^ in the 
Netherlands* He proposed to Catharine II. of 
Russia that she should conquer the Turkish 
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dominions and establish her capital at Con¬ 
stantinople, while he should^ conquer Italy, 
and thus between them revive the old em¬ 
pires of the Elast and the West, At the same 
time be endeavored to force the German 
laws and language upon the Hungarians, 
and drove them into insurrection. Upon 
the death of his mother he v^m not crowned 
King of Hungary in the capital of that 
country, but at \lenna, to which city he 
removed the ancient crown of St Stephen* 
He came near rushing into a war with Hol¬ 
land, and was only prevented from doing so 
by the armed intervention of France, which 
was an ally of that coiintry* 

In the meantime Frederick the Great died 
on the 17th of August, 1786, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew Frederick William 
IL, a weak king, who was ruled by un¬ 
worthy favorites. Fortunately Prussia came 
to him in such excellent condition that bis 
own un worth ill ess did not mar her influence 
in the affairs of Europe, 
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1788 the Emperor Joseph IL un¬ 
wisely went to war with the Turks. 
He took personal command of his 
army, but accomplished nothing, 
and at home troubles were thicken- 
^ ing aroimd him. His reformatory 
measures had produced only discontent and 



insurrection. Nowhere were they more 
stubbornly resisted than in the Austrian 
Netherlands. A secret society wm formed 
in those provinces in 1787 for the purpose 
of opposing him. Taking advantage of the 
French Be volution, this society, which now 
numbered 70,000 members, raised the 
standard of revolt against the emperor, and 
drove the imperial troops out of Flanders. 
A declaration of independence and an Act of 
Union of the Belgian United Provinces was 

f roclaimed at Brussels in January, 1790. In 
[ungary the nobles, indignant at the at¬ 
tacks of the emperor upon their rights, in¬ 
cited the peasantry to revolt, and compelled 
Joseph to abolish all his reforms in that 
kingdom. The emperor sincerely desired 
the good of his people in introducing these 
measures, and their opposition caused him 
much sorrow. This feeling and the in¬ 
juries his health had received during the 
campaign against the Turks brought on a 
fatal sickness, of which he died, almost 
heart-broken, on the 20th of February^ 
1790. 

Peter Ijeopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
brother of Joseph II,, succeeded to the 
Austrian crown as Leopold 11, He was a 
more prudent and cautious man than his 
brother, and at once restored tlie old order 
of affairs throughout his dominions, and so 
brought back peace to them. On the 
20tli of September, 1790, he was elected 
emperor. 

The French Kevolution caused great ex¬ 
citement throughout Germany, and was 
watched with the deepest interest. There 
was a party in the country wliich ho^ed it 
might prove the dawn of a system of gen¬ 
uine reforms, and that its influences might 
raise the people of the old world to greater 
freedom than they had ever enjoyed; but 
the kings and princes naturally regarded it 
with alarm. The country was full of French 
refugees, who, being of the aristocratic 
class, sought to induce the German states to 
take up the cause of the captive royal 
family of France. At last the Emperor 
Leopold and Frederick William II. agreed 
to support the French king, Leopold died 
in the early part of 1792, before this plan 
could be put in execution. 

Francis II. succeeded his father, Leopold, 
ou the imperial throne. In April, 1792, 
Prance, exasperated by the interference of 
Austria in her affairs* declared war against 
the emperor. The King of Prussia renewed 
with Francis the alliance he had made with 
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hm father, and a Prussian army under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and accompanied by 
the king himself, invaded France. The 
events of this eampaign will be related in 
the account of France during this period. 
The Prussians were defeated at Valmv,and 
the Austrians at Jemappes, and were clriven 
out of the country. The result of these 
victories was that the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands threw off their allegiance to the em¬ 
peror and proclaimed a republic. The 
French also passed the Rhine and occupied 
Mayence, where they were welcomed by a 
large part of the people. 

The execution of Louis XVI. was fol¬ 
lowed by a war between France, and Great 
Britain, Holland, and Spain. The states 
of the empire in a short time joined the 
alliance. The events of this ^var will be 
related in connection with the history of 
France. 

During this struggle the affairs of Poland 
chiefly occupied the attention of the Ger¬ 
man states. In 1793, taking advantage of 
the helplessness of Poland, Russia and 
Prussia seized a part of the Polish territory, 
and divided it between them. Prussia re¬ 
ceived the larger part of Great Poland, and 
the cities of Dantzie and Thorn. This 
acquisition of territory by Prussia aroused 
the jealousy of Austria, which began to in¬ 
trigue with Russia against Prussia, and 
carried these intrigues to such an extent 
that the King of Prussia gave a lukewarm 
support to the war against France, and 
seriously contemplated making peace with 
that country. In 1794 the Poles, under 
Kosciuszko, rose in revolt and tried to re¬ 
gain their lost territory. Prussia under¬ 
took to put down the outbreak, but it was 
finally crushed by the Russian forces. In 
1795 a secret treaty was concluded betw'eeu 
Russia and Austria for the third and last 
partition of Poland. Prussia had now be¬ 
come thoroughly distrustful of both of th^e 
powers, and hastened to make peace with 
France. On the 5th of April, 1795, the 
\reaty of Basle was signed, by which Prus- 
da ceded to France all her conquests on 
the left bank of the Rhine. A little later 
Hanover and Hesse-Cassel also made peace 
with France. Prussia was now admitted 
by Austria and Russia to the third parti¬ 
tion of Poland, and obtained as her share 
New East Prussia and Warsaw. Austria 
received West Galicia. 

The war between France and Austria 
was now confined chiefly to Italy. Napo¬ 


leon Bonaparte was in command of the 
forces of the republic, and the Austrians 
were defeated at every point. The war waa 
brought to a close by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, on the 17th of October, 1797. 
Austria ceded the Austrian Netherlands to 
France, and relinquished her claim to her 
Italian possessions, which were erected into 
the Cisalpine republic. In return for 
these she received Venice, Friuli, Istria,. 
Dalmatia, and the islands along the Dal¬ 
matian coast. This treaty was distasteful 
to Austria, however, and'she gladly joined 
the alliance of Russia and England against 
France, The war broke out again in 1799, 
and opened brilliantly for the allies. They 
were successful over the French in every 
direction. 

The sudden return of Bonaparte from 
Egypt, and his resumptiou of the command 
of the French army, stayed the tide of 
the Austrian successes in Italy. By a 
rapid and daring march across the Alps, 
he entered Milan on the 2d of June, 1800,. 
and on the same day the Austrians occu¬ 
pied Genoa. We shall be obliged to relate 
the events of the wars with Napoleon in de¬ 
tail in the French history of this period,, 
and shall refer to them here only inciden¬ 
tally. On the 14th of June the Austrians 
were defeated in the battle of Marengo, and 
by this defeat lost nearly all they had 
gained in Italy. The successful advance 
of General Moreau into Germany, and his 
splendid victory of Hohenlindeu, on the 
3d of December, completed the disastei’s of 
Austria, and the emperor found himself 
unable to continue the war. On the 9tb 
of February, 1801, the peace of Luneville 
was signed. It confirmed the treaty of 
Campo Formio. The emperor ceded the 
Austrian Netherlands to France a second 
time, and agreed to her possession of the^ 
German territories on the left bank of the^ 
Rhine, which gave her that much coveted 
stream as a frontier. The Batavian, Heh 
vitic, Cisalpine and Ligurian republics 
were also recognized by the emperor, who 
also gave the Margravate of Breisgau to 
the Duke of Modena, and the archbishopric 
of Salzbxtrgj as a secular principality, to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who received th& 
title of elector. The Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, the Duke of Wurtemberg, and the 
Margrave of Baden were also created elee- 
tom. All the spiritual electors were de¬ 
posed save the Archbishop of Mayenee, 
whose see was transferred to Regensburg. 
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Of all the free cities of the empire only 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Fraokfort, 
Augusburg, and Nuremberg were allowed to 
retain tlieir freedom. 

These ‘changes were forced upon Ger* 
many by IJapoleon, who banded the Ger** 
niau people from one ruler to another, as 
he deemed best for the interests of his own 
country. His disregard of the rights of his 
neighbors was clearly exhibited in 1803, 
when he seized Hanover, which was a pos¬ 
session of the reigning family of England, 
Prussia protested against this seizure, but 
took no further notice of it. 

Austria was fully determined to renew 
the war at the first opportunity, and in 
1805 made an alliance with England and 
Russia. This alliauGe was joined by 
Siveden, and it was hoped that the French 
would be driven across the Ehine, By a 
series of bold and rapid movements, how* 
ever, Napoleon entered Germany and was 
joined by Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Ba¬ 
den, which were more alive to what they 
considered their own interests than to their 
duty to the empire. The Austrian army 
under General Mack was several times de¬ 
feated, and was at length shut up in Ulm, 
aud obliged to surrender on the 17th of 
October. By this surrender Austria lost 
the services of 30,000 troops. On the 13th 
of November Napoleon entered Vienoa, 
from wliicli city he hastened into Moravia 
to attack the Austrians and Russians, who 
had united their forces. On the 2d of De¬ 
cember these combined armies were de¬ 
feated in the great battle of Austerlitz, 
The Emperor Fx'ancis w^as so disheartened 
by this reverse that lie opened negotiations 
for peace, aud on the 25th of December the 
treaty of Pressburg was signed. Napoleon 
exacted the most humiliating terms of Aus¬ 
tria, She was forced to give up Venice to 
Italy, the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to Bavaria, 
aud her possessions in Suabia to Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden. For their services in 
this campaign the Emperor Napoleon 
raised the Electors of Bavaria and Wur¬ 
temberg to the rank of kings, and the Ger¬ 
man emperor was forced to recognize their 
new dignity, and their independence of his 
control within theii* own dominions. Ho¬ 
over was turned over to Prussia, which 
power ceded Ansbach to Bavaria, and Cleve 
and Neufchatel to France. A little later 
Napoleon bestow^ed Cleve and Berg, the 
latter of wbieli he had received from Bava¬ 
ria, on his brother-io-laiv, Joachim Murat. 


Neufchatel he gave to his friend, Marshal 
Berthier. , 

Napoleon was anxious to create in Ger¬ 
many a power, whose interests would be 
identical with Jiis own, and thus seoure 
himself its friendship and assistance. The 
German spirit had sunk so low that it was 
possible to carry out this idea, and the 
German princes were willing to purchase 
advantages for themselves at the expense 
of the Fatherland. On the 12th of June, 
1806, a league was formed by the Kings of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the Elector of 
Baden, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke 
of Berg, the Archbishop of Regensburg, 
and some other princes, who formally de¬ 
clared their withdrawal from the erripire, 
and acknowledged the Emperor of the 
French as their protector. This league 
took the name of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and agreed to support the Emperor 
Napoleon in war with an army of 63,000 
men. The Archbishop of Regensburg, who 
had been Electoral Archchancellor of the 
German Empire, was made the representa¬ 
tive of the French emperor in the confeder¬ 
ation, with the title of Prince Primate/' 

The formation of the Rhenish confedera¬ 
tion struck down at a blow the Holy 
Roman Empire, which, revived in the 
reign of Otto the Great as the true suc¬ 
cessor of the empire of the Caesars, had 
existed nearly nine hundred years. Its fall 
was so complete that on the 6th of August, 
1806, the Emperor Francis XL resigned t!ie 
imperial crown. In 1804 Francis bad 
added to his existing title that of “ Heredi¬ 
tary Emperor of Austria,'^ and after 1806 
he was simply Emperor of Austria, which 
title his successors have since borne; but 
this title of emperor is very difierent in its 
signification from that wliich Francis re¬ 
signed upon the fall of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Hereafter we shall speak of him 
as Francis I. of Austria. 

Until now Prussia bad escaped the weight 
of Napoleoo^s band by remaining aloof 
feom German afiairs. Frederick WiJhara^ 
III,, who had come to the throne in 1797, 
was very anxious to make Prussia the 
leading state in Germany, and was indig¬ 
nant at the formation of the Rhenish con¬ 
federation, as it raised up a powerful rival 
to Pioissia in north Germany. Napoleon 
had been for some time jealous of the inde¬ 
pendence of Prussia, and was watching for 
an opxxortunity to hnmhle hej\ He now 
drove the Prussian king by a series of in- 
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suits into a war wiDi France* In 1806 
Frederick William demanded that the 
French troops should he withdrawn from 
Germany, and coupled his demand with a 
threat of war* Napoleon refused to yield 
to this threat, and Prussia declared war 
against France* The Prussian army was 
unfit for the service required of it, being 
greatly inferior to that which had won such 
'glory under the great Frederick* Saxony 
Avas compelled to ally herself with Prussia, 
and the Prussian army took position to de¬ 
fend the kingdom against the French em¬ 
peror, w-ho immediately upon the declara¬ 
tion of war marched rapidly into Germany. 
On the 14tli of October, 1806, the Prussians 
were defeated at Anerstadt and Jena* The 
Duke of Brunswick commanded the Prus¬ 
sian army at the former place, and was 
slain, Napoleon inflicted a heavy loss in 
killed and wounded upon the defeated 
army and took 20,000 prisoners* The re¬ 
sults of the battle of Jena were most disas¬ 
trous to Prussia* The few fortresses that 
held out were reduced, and the few com¬ 
mands still in the field were obliged to lay 
down their arms. Magdeburg, garrisoned 
by 22,000 men, surrendered %vithout strik¬ 
ing a blow. The king and queen fled to 
Konigsberg, and Napoleon entered Berlin 
in triumph. The whole kingdom submitted 
to him so readily that he declared he knew 
not whether to be proud or ashamed of 
having conquered such a nation* He car¬ 
ried away to Paris the sword of Frederick 
the Great from the tomb of that hero, and 
the car of victory from the Brandenburg 
gate of Berlin. 

After the battle of Jena a small Prussian 
force joined the Russian army on the fron¬ 
tier of that country. Napoleon moved for¬ 
ward to compete his work, and on the 7th 
and 8th of February, 1807, a great battle 
was fought at Eylau between the French 
and Russians* It was indecisive. On the 
12th of June Napoleon gained the great 
victory of Friedland, and became master of 
Konigsberg and Tilsit. Dantzic had al¬ 
ready fallen into his hands* A little later 
he held an interview with the Russian 
emperor on a raft in the Niemen, and the 
treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 9th of 
July, Prussia, unable to continue the war 
without the assistance of Russia, was 
obliged to agree to this peace. The Prus¬ 
sian kingdom was literally dismembered by 
this treaty. All of its territory between the 
Elbe ami the Rhine was taken from it, and. 


together with Brunswick, Hesse-Cassei, and 
a portion of Hanover, was erected into the 
kingdom of Westphalia, which Napoleon 
bestowed upon his youngest brother, Jerome. 
The Polish territory of Prussia was taken 
from her, organized as the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, and was bestowed upon the Elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, who was raised to the rank 
of king by Napoleon. Dantzic was made a 
free city* By these changes Prussia lost 
5,000,000 of her subjects and the better 
part of her territory* Frederick William 
was also compelled to pay the sum of 
140,000,000 firancs for having made war 
upon France, and to reduce his army to 
42,000 men* Napoleon believed he had so 
thorouglily crushed Prussia that she would 
never be able to raise her hand against him 
again. 

Austria had been humbled, but not con¬ 
quered, [hj the battle of Austerlitz, and 
bad been quietly preparing to attempt the 
recovery of her lost territory. The time 
when Napoleon was occupied with his war 
in Spain was chosen as the best moment for 
striking the blow* The enthusiasm of the 
people was aroused by the appeals of the 
Emperor Francis to them to aid him in an 
efibrt for the freedom of the Fatherland, 
and on the 9th of April, 1809, tlie Austrian 
army, under the Ar’chdiike Charles, crossed 
the Inn and entered the territory of Bavaria, 
the ally of France* Napoleon hastened to 
the scene of operations, and on the 22d of 
April defeated the Austrian archduke at 
Eckmuhl. The Austrians fell back to 
Ratisbon, but were driven from that place, 
and on the 13th of May Napoleon entered 
Vienna for a second time as a conqueror* 
A bloody battle was fought at Aspern on 
the 2i9t and 22d of May, and the French 
were forced to retreat* On the 5th and 
6th of July Napoleon retrieved this reverse 
by his decisive victory of Wagram. The 
Austrian emperor, feeling himself unable to 
continue the war, asked for peace. An 
armistice was concluded a few days later, 
and on the 14th of October the peace of 
Schonbrunn wm signed* Austria ceded 
Carniola, Friuli, Croatia, and a part of 
Dalmatia, with the seaport of Trieste, to 
France, which organized these territories 
into a separate government under the name 
of the Illyrian provinces. Salzburg, with 
its territory, was ceded to Bavaria, which 
was allowed to retain the Tyrol; and the 
greater part of Galicia was divided between 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
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Saxony. The Anstriari emperor formally 
acknowledged the riglitB and dignities of all 
the sovereigns created by Napoleon* 

During this war the Bavarians and the 
French had been compelled to put forth 
great exertions to retain the Tyrol, which 
was devotedly attached to the Austrian 
rule. After the treaty of Sehonbrunn was 
signed, Austria advised the Tyrolese to lay 
down their arms and submit to Bavaria. 
Hoier, one of the patriot leaders during the 
war, rebelled soon afterwards. He was un¬ 
supported by his countrymen, and was be¬ 
trayed into the hands of the French, who 
shot him as a traitor, at Mantua, in 1810— 
a most unmerited and unjust fate* 

The king and people of Prussia felt 
deeply the humiliation to which their 
country and all Germany were subjected by 
the French, Prussia took her reverses to 
heart, and learned wisdom from them* She 
had been conquered by the superior skill 
and intelligence of the French ; she would 
jet beat them with their own weapons, and 
she set to work to prepare herself for that 
task. Stein, one of the ablest statesmen of 
his day, was made prime minister by the 
king* He introduced a series of vigorous 
reforms, and induced the king to abolish 
serfdom in the kingdom, to make the civil 
service free to all classes, and to grant 
municipal rights to the towns. ^ These 
changes infused new life into Prussia, and 
Napoleon was quick to discern them, and 
Frederick William was obliged to dismiss 
his great minister as the enemy of France. 
Stein fled to Eussia for safety, but his sys¬ 
tem was continued in his own country* 
William von Humboldt succeeded in pro¬ 
curing the establishment of a system of 
compulsory education, which gave to all the 
children of the kingdom a common school 
education, and which has been the basis of 
the wonderful success of Prussia during the 
resent century. The leading men of the 
ingdora quietly bat energetically sought 
to prepare the people for the effort to win 
back their freedom by arousing in every 
possible way their patriotic feelings* A 
society called the “Tugenbund,’^ or “League 
of Virtue,^' was organized, and embraced 
within its ranks thousands of all classes, but 
principally students and professors. Its 
real, though secret, object was the libera¬ 
tion of the Fatherland* The army was 
limited by Napoleon to 42,000 men. It 
was left at this figure, but as soon as the 
troops were instructed in military exercises 
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they were discharged and their places filled 
with new levies. In tins way Gneisenau 
and Schamhorst caused the whole nation 
’to be instructed in the art of war* In addi¬ 
tion to the active army, two new classes of 
troops were organized—the Landwehr, or 
militia, designed to recruit the regiments in 
the field, and the Landstrurra, or Imme- 
guards, composed of older and married men, 
and intended for the defence of the king¬ 
dom in case of the defeat of the army in the 
field. 

At length the favorable moment came. 
The disastrous retreat of the French from 
Russia exposed them to the vengeance of 
the Germans, and it was resolved to seize 
the opportunity. On the 3d of February, 
1813, Frederick William issued an appeal 
to the young men of Prussia to ralJy to the 
defence of the Fatherland. On the 18th he 
entered into an alliance with Russia, and 
on the 15th of IMarch formally declared 
war against France. His appeal to his 
people was answered with enthusiasm, and 
in a short while he found himself at the 
head of a splendid army eager for action. 

The united Russian and Prussian armies 
at once advanced against the French, and 
a battle was fought at Lutzen, near which 
the heroic Gustavos Adolphus had died in 
the arms of victory, on the 2d of JMav. The 
allies were defeated, and retreated beyond 
Dresden. Saxony no^v added her forces to 
those of France. Napoleon attacked the 
allies at Bautzen on the 20tli of May, and 
the battle was renewed the next day* It 
resulted in the defeat of the allies, who re¬ 
treated in good order into Silesia, without 
allowing the French to secure a single 
trophy of their victory. At the request of 
the allies Napoleon granted an armistice 
for three weeks, during which negotiations 
for peace were carried on. The opposing 
armies passed this time in preparing for a 
renewal of hostilities. The efforts for peace 
failed, and at the expiration of the armis¬ 
tice Austria formally joined the allies, who 
were also strengthened by the accession of 
Sweden to their cause. 

TJpon the resumption of hostilities Napo¬ 
leon sent an army of 80,000 men, under 
Marshal Oudinot, to capture Berlin. On 
the 23d this force was attacked by the 
Prussians under General Billow, at Gross- 
Beeren, and w’as defeated and driven to¬ 
wards the Elbe. Napoleon in the meantime 
had advanced into Silesia to attach Bhicher, 
but learning that the Austrians, under 
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Prince Schwaitzenberg, were advaneing 
from Bohemia upon Dresden, lie retreated 
upon that place, leaving a force of 80,000 
men in Silesia, under Marshal Macdonald, 
to watch Blucher, Blticher had avoided 
au engagement with the main body of the 
French, but he now turned upon Macdonald 
^and defeated him in the battle of the Katz- 
bach, on the 26th of August. On the 26th 
aud 2^7+11 the allies endeavored to drive the 


tiom with France. Napoleon met thfi 
movement by a retreat from Dresden to 
Leipzig, reaching the latter place on the 
14th of October* On the morning of the 
16tb the allies attacked the French* A 
terrible battle of two days ensued, and re¬ 
sulted in the overwhelming defeat of the 
French, whose loss^ footed up the appalling 
total of 70,000 raen. The loss of the allies 
was 40,000. The result of the battle made 
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i'reuch from Dresden, but ^vere uusuccess- 
fui, and retreated towards Bohemia, Na¬ 
poleon now directed his army upon Berlin, 
but the movement was foiled by the defeat 
of the corps of Marshal Ney by the allies 
at Deniiewitz, on the 6tb of September. 
The allies studiously avoided a general en¬ 
gagement, though Napoleon strove hard to 
draw them into it, and at length moved 
from Brdiemia into Saxony with the inten¬ 
tion of intercepting Napoleon^s coinmunica- 


it impossible for the French to continue to 
hold Germany, and the delivei-ance of the 
Fatherland was but a question of time* 
Napoleon retreated from Leipzig to the 
Rhine, which lie crossed at Mayence on tlie 
2d of November, 

The power of the French was now utterly 
at an end in Germany, and the German 
princes wlio had adhered to Napoleon de¬ 
serted him rapidly to save ihemselves. The 
fortresses no the Elbe. Oder* and Vistula, 
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garrisoned by the French troops, eiirrea- 
dered to the allied forces, and the allies 
proceeded to undo the work of Napoleon in 
Germany, The Rhenish Confederation w^as 
broken up; the kingdom of Westphalia 
was overturned \ Hanover was restored to 
the King of Great Britain, and the Elector 
of Hesse and the Dukes of Oldenburg and 
Brunswick resumed possession of the lands 
of which they had been deprived* 

Germany was now freed from the power 
of NapoleoHj and the allies resolved to 
carry the war into France and crush their 
great enemy, as they did not feel safe as 
long as Napoleon occupied the French 


restored to Germany all the territory she 
had taken from her since 1792. 

. Napoleon being overtlirown, the great 
powei'3 set to work to*restore order to 
Germany and to Europe, and for this pur¬ 
pose a Congress of Plenipotentiaries was 
held at Vienna. It began its sessions on 
the 1st of October, 1814. Besides the plen¬ 
ipotentiaries, thehe were present the Em¬ 
perors of Russia and Austria, the Kings of 
Prussia, of Denmark, of Bavaria, and of 
Wurtemberg, and nearly all the German 
princes. It was found that the settlement 
of the questions beforo the congress was 
full of difficulty. Each of the great 
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throne* The Rhine was crossed, and the 
efforts of Napoleon to check their advance 
w-cre defeated, and on the SOth of March, 
1814, Paris surrendered to the invaders. 
We shall relate the events of this campaign 
in the French history of this period. On 
the 31st of March, 1814, the Emperor 
Alexander and King Frederick William 
entered Paris at the head of their troops. 
Napoleon was compelled to abdicate the 
French throne, and was assigned the island 
of Elba as a home, and Louis XVIIL was 
made King of France. In May the first 
treaty of Paris was signed between France 
and the allied powers, by which France 


powers was anxious to secure the chief re* 
wards for its own services. Prussia de¬ 
manded the annexation of Saxony to her 
dominions as a compensation for her losses, 
and Russia claimed the wliole of Poland. 
These demands were opposed with great 
feeling by the other powers, and it seemed 
likely that the congress would break up in 
confusion, and the victors fall to fighting 
among themselves More moderale coun¬ 
sels began to prevail, w'ben suddenly the 
congress was startled by the return ot Aa- 
poleon from Elba, and his preparations to 
keep himself on the French throne.^ The 
quarrels of the allies were hushed m the 
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genera] alarm. Napoleon 'vvas declared an 
outlaw, a new coalition of all the European 
powei's was formed against him, and neiv 
arnties were placed iu the field. Germany 
responded with enthusiasm to the call for 
troops, and it was resolved that this effort 
^should end in the utter ruin of Napoleom 
The events which followed the return of 
Napoleon, until his final t)verthrow, wdll be 
related in the French history of this cen¬ 
tury. On the ISth of June, 1815, the 
great battle of Waterloo, called by tiie 
Germans the battle of La Belle Alliance, 
was fought, and in this, great struggle the 
Prussians decided the fortunes of the day, 
and covered themselves with glory. The 
defeat of tlie French was so overwhelming 
that Napoleon made no further effort at re¬ 
sistance. On the 7th of July the allies 
again occupied Paris, and Louis XVIII. 
returned to Ids throne. On the 20th of 
November, 1815, the second Treaty of 
Paris was sigimd. The Germans were very 
anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine, but 
the boundaries of France were arranged as 
they had existed previous to 1792. An in¬ 
demnity of 700,000,000 francs was exacted 
from France and divided among the allies* 
The Congress of Vienna continued its 
sessions during the campaign of 1815, and 
the common danger which threatened Eu¬ 
rope made its members more inclined to 
coinpromise their claims for the sake of the 
general "good. In June its sittings were 
brought to a close in the Treaty of Vienna, 
which arranged the boundaries of the va¬ 
rious states of Europe to the satisfaction of 
the sovereigns, but without any regard to 
the wishes of the people. Austria recov¬ 
ered her possessions in Italy and Illyria, 
and received the Tyrol, Salzburg, Vorarl- 
herg, and the IniiviertoL Prussia received 
back the territory she had surrendered by 
the Treaty of Tilsit, and obtained the grand 
duchy of Posen, Swedish Pomerania, the 
northern part of Saxony, the duchies of 
Westphalia and Berg, and the country 
along the Ehine between Mayence and 
Aix-ia-Chapelle. Bavaria w^as kllowed to 
keep Ansbach and Baireutli, and received 
the upper Palatinate of the Ehine, wdiieh 
became known as Ehenish Bavaria, and in 
return for lands ceded to Austria, was 
given Wnrzbnrg and AschaffenImrg. Han¬ 
over was given some additional territory 
and was erected into a kingdom. These 
were the principal changes in Germany. 


CHAPTEE VIIL 

FHOM THE TREATY OF VIENNA TO THE 
PBESENT TIME. 

The German Confederation—^Failure of the German 
Prinues to Bedeeni iheir Promises of CoiistitU' 
ti&nal Government—Desire for a United Germany 
’—The French Bevolution of ISSO—Uprisings in 
Germany—The Customs Union—Death of Francis 
I. of Austria—Tyranny of the King of Hanover 
—Death of Frederick William HI. of Prussia— 
Frederick William IV,—His First Measures— 
French He volution of 1S4S—Its EUect upon Ger¬ 
many—Provisional ParJimnent at FrankforL—It 
is PJecognlzed bv the Diet—The Sehlesuig-Hol- 
stein Question—^Var Between the GerinarL Coii- 
federatioji and Dcnmark^An Armistice Con¬ 
cluded—The Prussian Asseiubly—A New Parlia¬ 
ment Summoned—A Constitution Adojjted—The 
King of Prussia Urged to Accept the Title of Em¬ 
peror of Germany—He Refuses—Failure of the 
Frankfort Assembly—Troubles in Austria—Revo¬ 
lution in Himgary—It is Crushed by Russia— 
Francis .Joseph Emj^eror of Austria—Eifbrts to 
Unite Germany under the Leadership of Prussia 
—The Austrian Party—Peace with7 Denmark— 
The Italian \V’ar of 1859—^^Villiam 1. Bec^tmeg 
King of Prussia—First Years of his Reign—Count 
Bismarck—Jealousy Between Prussia and Aus¬ 
tria—The Danish ’tVar—Denmark Gives uj> the 
Diicliies—Quarrel Between Prussia and Austria— 
Prussia Makes xm Alliance with Italy—The Seven 
lYeeks' War —Battle of Kouiggrat?;—^Anstria 
Humbled—Prussia Supreme in Gernmny—Aus¬ 
tria Expelled from Oeruiaoy^—Wise Measures of 
the Auatriau Government-^The North Gtiriinui 
Conffederatiou — France Jealous of Prussia — 
France Makes ^Var upon Prussia—Germany 
United in Opposition to the French—The War 
Begun—Battle of fiedan^—SniTeniior of Napoleon 
III.—Paris Invested by the Gennan Army—Sur¬ 
render of Met;:—Siege of Paris—Progress of the 
War—Victories of the Germans—Formation of 
the Gerinau Empirc^The King of Prussia Chosen 
Emperor—Ca]ntnlation ofParis—Close of the War 
—The Germans Enter Paris—Meeting ofthe Impe¬ 
rial Diet—OrganisjEilion of the Empire—Hostility 
of the Homan Catholic Church to the Empire^ 
Firm Measures of the Government—The Catholic 
Clergy Refuse to Obey the Laws aud are Punished 
—Ex^pulsion of the 'Jesuits—Friendly Eektions 
with Austria, 

jealousies of the various German 
states made it impossible to restore 
empi^, and they therefore 
joined in a league known as the 
Germmi Cofifede^^ation, which con- 
GQ? sisted of thirty-nine states, includ¬ 
ing the free cities of Liibeek, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Frankfort. Each state re¬ 
tained its independence in the management 
of its own aflliirs, but for the direction of 
the general interests of the confederation a 
Federal Diet, consisting of plenipotentiaries 
from each and all of the states, was estab- 
HshecL The diet was to hold its sessions at 
Frankfort, and was to be presided over by 
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the plenipoteu tiaries of Austria. The mem¬ 
bers of the eoafederation pledged them- 
eelves not to make ’^var upon each other, 
but to refer their disputes to the federal 
diet for settlement, and not to form 
any alliances y^ith foreign powers which 
might be hostile to any German state. A 
federal army was formed, to which each 
state was required to contribute troops ac¬ 
cording to its population. The fortresses of 
Luxemburg, Landau and Mayence were 


constitutional government set up in its 
place. The people were induced to believe 
that the downfall of Napoleon would not 
only secure independence for their country, 
but would inaugurate the era of freedom 
for which they had hoped so long. When 
the power of Napoleon was bi'oken, and he 
was confined at St, Helena, the German 
princes conveniently forgot their promises, 
and continued their absolute rule. Austria, 
under the guidance of Prince Metteruich, 
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declared the property of the confederation, 
and were garrisoned "with federal troops. 
The act of confederation required each 
state to grant constitutional goyernment 
and religious and political equality to its 
people. 

This last requirement was a simple act 
of justice. The German princes, at the 
outset of the war of liberation, had prom¬ 
ised their people that, if they would unite 
for the freedom of the ratherland, the old 
despotic system should be abolished, and 


became the resolute opponent of constitu¬ 
tional government in Germany, Frederick 
William III. of Prussia appeared at firsL 
willing to fulfil his promise, but at length 
evaded it by setting up a number of pro¬ 
vincial diets. The German people gave 
open expression to their disappointment, 
but accomplished nothing by their mui^ 
murs. 

Another result of the war of iibeptiou 
was the growth of the desire to reunite all 
Germany in one great nation, such as it had 
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been before the great interregnum (a. d. 
1256), The confederation satisfied but a 
small part of the German people, and was 
generally regarded as but a makeshift to 
tide over the difficulties which followed the 
peace of 1815. No thoughtful person ex¬ 
pected it to last, and few desired its con¬ 
tinuance. The professoi's and students of 
the universities, and the educated class, 
were anxious for a strong and united Ger¬ 
many, and began to agitate for the purpose 
of securing that end. The governments of 


but in vain- Various outbreaks oeeurredi 
to show that it >Ya& alive and impatient of 
its fetters, until at last, in our own day, its 
hour of triumph came. 

Austria and Prussia were but slightly 
affected by the French revolution of 1830, 
but some of the smaller German states were 
thrown into a ferment by it. A popular 
rising took place in Brunswick, and the 
duke, who was hated by his people, was 
forced to fly for his life, and his palace was 
burned by the people- His brother 
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the states were opposed to the movement 
for unity, and showed their hostility by 
dismissing the most active of the professors 
and placing the liberty of the universities 
and of the press under restrictions. It was 
impossible to crush out the popular wish 
for free governraent and unity, however, 
and these feelings grew stronger with each 
succeeding year. The governments of the 
states and the federal diet sought ear¬ 
nestly to crush tlie German spirit and to 
prevent it from fulfilling its true destiny; 


ceeded him, and restored order by granting 
the constitution demanded by the people. 
Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, Saxe Al ten burg, and 
Hanover were obliged to grant constitu- 
tioos more or less liberal in their character. 
A disturbance occurred in Frankfort, and 
as it was brought about chiefly by students 
and journalists, the various governments 
made it an excuse for treating the univer¬ 
sities and the press with greater severity. 

Some years before this Bavaria had taken 
a step which did much to keep alive the 
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idea of Germau unity, and to show that it 
was practicable. Louis I,, King of Bavaria, 
who had succeeded his father Maximilian 
in 1825, made a treaty with Wnrtemberg 
for the puiyose of regulating the customs 
of the two kingdoms. This act gave rise 
to the idea of a Customs Union, which 
should embrace all Germany. In 1828 it 
was carried into effect Prussia was re¬ 
garded as the power best suited to form the 
centre of this union, and the greater num* 
ber of the German states made treaties 
with her for this purpose. This union 
added greatly to the growing mduence of 
Prussia in Germany, and aid much for 
commerce. 

On the 2d of March, 1835, the Emperor 
Francis L of Austria died. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ferdinand, a weak and 
incompetent prince. No change was made 
in the Austrian policy, which contiuued to 
be directed by Prince Metternich, the real 
ruler of the empire. In 1835 William IV. 
of England died, and his brother Earnest 
Augustus became King of Hanover. He 
revoked the constitution of 1833 and set 
up a less liberal one in its place. This pro¬ 
duced an outbreak on the part of the stu¬ 
dents of the University of Gottingen, which 
WHS ruthlessly crushed by the new king, who 
was a man of harsh and violent character. 

On the 7th of June, 1840, died Frederick 
William HI. of Prussia, leaving his crown 
to his son Frederick WilKam IV. The 
new king began his reigu by granting an 
amnesty to all political offenders, and liis 
language and conduct at the outset of hia 
career induced liis people to believe that 
ill him they had found the constitutional 
king they had long hoped for. Frederick 
William "IV. made Berlin the chief centre 
of German learning and science, and did 
much to adorn and improve the city. He 
also paid great attention to the welfare of 
the peoi:>le of the kingdom ; but he took no 
step to bring about tlie reign of constitu¬ 
tional government. In vain his people 
appealed to him to grant them a eonstitu- 
tion, and reminded him of the promises of 
his father. The most he would do was to 
suramon to Berlin a Tjmted which 

met on the 11th of April, 1847. It was 
simply a union of the various provincial 
diets, and was in no sense a parHament, or 
assembly such as the people desired The 
king extinguished the last popular hope by 
declaring to this body that nothing would 
induce him to grant a constitution, or 


TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

change in any way the natural relation 
between a king and his subjects; for this 
King of Prussia had very extravagant 
ideas of the ‘‘divinity doth hedge about 
a king.” 

In February, 1848, the third French 
Revolution broke out at Paris. The agita¬ 
tion soon spread to Germany, where the 
popular discontent was profound and uni¬ 
versal, Germany was soon in a blaze of 
excitement. All the races subject to 
Austria rose in revolt, and a rising at 
Vienna headed by the students compelled 
the emperor, on the 13th of March, 1848, to 
dismiss Prince Metternich, who fled to 
England, and to grant freedom of the press, 
a liberal constitution, and a national guard 
to the several members of the empire. 

At Berlin the people rose in arms, and 
on the 13th of March and for several days 
thereafter sharp conflicts occurred between 
the citizens and the royal troops. The 
king, after several days of hesitation, 
promised the people, on the 17th of March, 
to grant them a constitution. The people 
demanded that the troops should be sent 
out of Berlin, and on the ISih an immense 
crowd assembled before the palace to urge 
the demand. Two shots were fired by some 
unknown parties, and a furious conflict 
began between the troops and the citizens, 
and was continued late into the night. 
Many lives were lost, and it seemed that 
the battle would be renewed with greater 
finy the next day; but on the 19th, the 
king jdeldcd to the popular demand, and 
declared Iiiiinself at the head of the move¬ 
ment.” Berlin was placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the armed citizens, and the troops 
were withdrawn. The ministry was dLs- 
raissed, an electoral law was passed by the 
united diet, and elections were ordered for 
a national assembly. 

The smaller German states, in the naean- 
while, had taken the alarm. The princes 
of nearly all of tliese yielded at once to the 
storm, changed their ministries, and adopted 
a liberal policy. King Louis of Bavaria 
was compelled to resign his crowu to his 
son Maximilian II. In Baden a consider^ 
able party demanded a republic, and were 
aided by “ free bands ” from Switzerland, 
but as a rule the German people desired 
simply constitutional goveimment without 
the abolition of royalty. Switzerland had 
just escaped from a serious trouble. In 
1846, under the influence of the Jesuit, 
who were willing to ruin the country if 
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they could not rule it, seven Catholic can¬ 
tons separated themselves from the conted- 
eratioDj and took up arms to maintain their 
position* They were defeated by the fed¬ 
eral forces under General Dufour, and 
were compelled to resume their places in 
the confederation. The federal govern¬ 
ment subsequently broke up the convents 
and esipelled the Jesuits. In 1848 changes 
were made in the Swiss constitution which 
brought it nearer to that of the United 
States, and this tree laud was not troubled 
with revolutionary outbreaks during this 
stormy period* 

In the meantime the friends of German 
unity endeavored to take advantage of the 
popular'uprisings to secure that end. A body 
of 500 Germans from various states met at 
Frankfort on the 2ist of March, and consti¬ 
tuted themselves a provisional parliament. 
The federal diet recognized the authority of 
thisparliamentyknowingthatitwas&ustamed 
by the nation. The parliament summoned 
a national assembly, the members of which 
were elected by the people of the various 
states. The national assembly met at 
Frankfort on the 18th of May, 1848, and 
established a provisional central govern¬ 
ment, with the Archduke John of Austria 
at its head* The archduke was acknowl¬ 
edged by tbe various German governments, 
and on the 12th of July the president of 
the federal diet formally resigned into liis 
hands the power formerly exercised by that 
body, and the German confederation" came 
to an end. A responsible ministry of seven 
members was chosen by the arclidiike from 
the leading members of the assembly. 
That body spent so much of its time in use¬ 
less discussions that the fi-iends of the 
movement began to fear that it would fail 
to carry out the great work intrusted to it* 

AVhile these discussions w'ere in progress 
trouble w^os brewing between Germany and 
Denmark* The King of Denmark, as Duke * 
of Holstein, was a member of tlie German 
confederation. The duchy of Schleswig 
was entirely the property of Denmark^ 
although a large part of ii^ people were 
Germans This German part of the popu¬ 
lation of Schleswig and the people of 
Holstein asserted that, in virtue of a treaty 
made in 1460, the two duchies could not be 
separated, and th':t when the male line of 
the Danish royal family should die out the 
duchies would revert to Germany and their 
connection with Denmark wmild cease. 
The Danish king on the other hand claimed 


that all of Schleswig and the greater part 
of Holstein were irrevocably united to the 
kingdom of Denmark* The German party 
in the duchies appealed to the German fed¬ 
eral diet for protection, but the matter 
remained undecided until the death of 
Christian VIII. in 1848. Frederick VIL, 
his son and successor, reasserted the Danish 
claim to the duchies, aud the German party, 
taking advantage of the revolutionary 
movements throughout Europe, rose in 
arms against Denmark. King ChriBlian 
attempted to put down this outbreak by 
force, but the cause of the duchies was 
embraced by the German federal diet at 
Frankfort, which sent an army to their 
assistance under the Prussian General 
WrangeL The Danes were speedily driven 
out of Schleswig, but their fleet biockaded 
the ports of Germany, and did much 
damage to the commerce of that country. 
On the 27 th of August an armistice for 
seven montiiB was concluded at Malmo. 
A temporary government was set up for 
this period, composed of two Prussian and 
two Danish representatives. This arrange¬ 
ment gave great offence to tbe national 
assembly, and in Frankfort disturbances 
took place which were quelled by the troops* 
Two Prussian deputies were murdered bv 
the mob, and this produced very great 
bitterness of feeling iu the assembly, which 
spent its time in useless quarrels instead of 
in legislation. 

Tbe Prussian national assembly, to which 
we have referred, met at Berliu on the 22d 
of May, 1848* The radicals proved so im¬ 
practicable, and were sustained in their 
opposition by such a large number of the 
people of Berlin, that in November the 
government adjourned the assembly to 
Brandenburg* Tlie Left, or extreme party, 
refused to leave Berlin, and the assembly 
was dissolved by the government. The 
king then summoned a new parliament to 
meet on the 26th of February, 1849, and on 
the 5th of December, 1848, published to the 
people the draft of a constitution he meant 
to submit to the parliament. The parlia¬ 
ment met at the appointed time, but as no 
understanding between it and the govern¬ 
ment could be had, it was dissolved on the 
27th of April. A parliament was cho*seii 
under a new electoral law, and met on the 
7th of August. It succeeded in harmoniz¬ 
ing to a certain extent the desires of the 
government and the people, and on the 6th 
of Februaiy, 1850, the king took the oath 
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to maintain the new constitution* Though 
the new system was far from realizing the 
hopes of the people, it was a great gain for 
them; and from this time constitiitionaL 
government may be said to exkt in 
Prussia* 

The Frankfort assembly at length reached 
the discussion of the constitution; but by 
this time the Yarious German govern meats 
had settled their difBeulties, and were not 
inclined to accept any loss of power for the 
general good. An 
effort was made to ex¬ 
clude Austria from the 
confederation, but 
failed, as the wish was 
reneral that Austria 
proper should remain 
a part of Germany,. 

That government de¬ 
manded that the em¬ 
pire as a whole should 
be adiaitteci to the con¬ 
federacy* It also at¬ 
tempted to dictate the 
form of government 
for the confederacy, 
but on the 27th of 
March, 1849, the ma¬ 
jority of the assem¬ 
bly decided that the 
German empire 
should be revived at 
least in name; that 
the chief of the con¬ 
federacy should have 
the title of “Emperor 
of the Germans/" and 
that this title should 
be hereditary in his 
fiiraily. On the 28tli 
it was resolved to offer 
the imperial dignity to 
the King of Prussia. 

This was done on the 
3d of April. Freder¬ 
ick William declined 
the honor for the rea¬ 
sons that he could not fbancis 

accept it without the consent of the Ger¬ 
man princes, and that the constitution did 
not give to the emperor sufficient power to 
enable him to fulfil the duties of that high 
station. This answer produced great dis¬ 
appointment in Germany, and was fatal to 
the effort for union. A few of the states 
accepted tlie new constitution ; hut Austria, 
Prussia, Hanover, and the other leading I 


states withdrew their representatives from 
the assembly, and on the 20th of May its 
most distiDgLiished remaining members re¬ 
signed their seats. The rump adjourned to 
Stuttgart, where on the 18th of June it was 
dispersed by the government of Wurtem- 
berg* 

The Saxon diet had endeavored to force 
the king to accept the Frankfort constitu¬ 
tion. The government dissolved the diet, 
and a conflict broke out in Dresden between 


the troops and the people, and the king was 
forced to fly to the fortress of Konigstejo. 
The government appealed to Prussia for aid, 
and the troops of that country entered 
Saxony and put down the outbreak. In¬ 
surrections of a more violent character 
broke out in Rhenish Bavaria and Baden, 
and were likewise quelled by the PrussianB. 

During all this while the Austrian cm- 
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pire had been the scene of a terrible strug¬ 
gle, The diet met at Vienna on the 22d of 
July, 1848, but its members, speaking many 
different languages, could scarcely under¬ 
stand each other, and were so divided by 
national jealousies that they could accom¬ 
plish nothing. The Hungarians, led by 
Louis Kossuth and others, demanded com¬ 
plete independence* This was refused by 
Austria, and a series of disturbances ensued 
at Pesth, in which the imperial represent¬ 
ative was murdered. The emperor at once 
took the field with a part of the garrison of 
Vienna, to punish the Hungarians* The 
troops were to march on the 6th of October; 
but a large number of them fraternized with 
the people, and the loyal regiments were 
driven Irom Vienna after a sharp engage¬ 
ment. The minister of war was murdered 
by the mob, the emperor fled from the 
capital to Olmutz, and Vienna remained in 
possession of the revolutionists. The em¬ 
peror immediately set to work to concen¬ 
trate his army, and on the 21st of October 
Vienna was invested by the imperial forces. 
It was carried by storm on the 30th of that 
month. Such of the leaders of the revo¬ 
lution as did not save themselves by flight 
were shot by the imperialLsts upon the re¬ 
occupation of the city, and the people were 
disarmed. On the 1st of December, 1848, 
the Emperor Ferdinand, whose health was 
very delicate, abdicated his throne in favor 
‘ of his nephew, Francis Joseph, then eigh¬ 
teen years of age. 

The government of the new emperor 
acted with vigor, and by the opening of the 
year 1849 had reduced all the German 
provinces of Austria to submission. The 
Italian disturbances were quelled with great 
severity in the spring of 1849. The revolt 
in Hungary was more difficult to deal with. 
An Austrian army under Prince Windisch- 
gratz was sent into Hungary to put dmvn 
the uprising, but was defeated in a number 
of hard-fought battles, and was driven back 
towards the frontier with heavy loss. The 
patriots captured Buda-Pesth, their ancient 
capital* Large numbers of Germans and 
Poles entered Hungary and joined the pa¬ 
triots, and the Hungarian army soon num¬ 
bered 200,000 meu. The commander-in- 
chief was Gorgey, a native of Hungary, 
and a general of ability. He w^as ably 
supports by Generals Bern and Dembinsky, 
both of whom were Poles. The Austrians 
being driven to the frontier, the Hungarian 
diet met at Debreezin and deciai'ed Hun¬ 


gary independeot of Austria; the republic 
was proclaimed, and a provisional ^overn- 
raent was organized, at the head ot which 
Kossuth was placed. 

Austria now confessed her inability to 
conquer Hungary, and ap^iealed to Kussia 
for help. The Emperor ISicholas had for 
some time been massing his troops on the 
Austrian frontier, being fearful that the 
revolutionary disturbances might extend to 
bis own dommions. He readily r^ponded 
to the appeal of Fraocis Joseph, and late 
in May, 1849, a Bussian array advanced 
into Hungary, The Austrian army was re¬ 
inforced and placed undei' the command of 
the brutal Haynaii, who had but recently 
stamped out the insurrection in Lombardy. 
This army entered Hungary from the east, 
and at the same time a strong force of 
Croats under their Ban Jellachieh invaded 
the unhappy country from the south. , 
Though overmatched, the Hungarians 
fought bravely, but were defeated in t!ie 
great battle of Teraesvar. Buda-Pasth was 
reconquered by the Austrians, and the diet, 
which had taken refuge at Szeged in, was 
put to flight, Kossuth assembled a council 
at Arad on the 11th of August, and Gorgey 
was appointed dictator, with absolute pow¬ 
ers* On the 13 th of August, only two days 
later, Gorgey brought the war to a close 6y 
surrendering with his entire army to the Rus¬ 
sian General Rddiger. This step astounded 
the nation, and Gorgey was generally 
regarded by his countrymen as a traitor , 
doubtless with good cauk. The leaders of 
the revolution sought safety in Turkey, 
whence they made their way to England 
and America The fortresses held by the 
patriot troops at once capitulated. The 
sufferings of the Hungarians bad been very 
great during the war, but they counted them 
as nothing compared with the failure of their 
hopes of freedom which had been so near 
fulfilment. 

WhOe Austria was engaged in her strug¬ 
gle with Hungary, Prussia endeavored to 
uuite Germany in a confederation under her 
own leadership and without including Aus¬ 
tria. On tlm 26th of May, 1849, an alli¬ 
ance for this purpose was concluded be¬ 
tween Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, and 
waa subsequently joined by some of tbe 
smaller states of north Germany. As thi^ 
alliance did not embrace all Germany, it 
vyas called “the German Union*” A par¬ 
liament of the union was held at Erfurt iu 
April, 1850, but neither Hanover nor Sax- 
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nny would send deputies to it, and Hanover 
abandoned the union* While this parlia¬ 
ment was in session, a congress of the Ger¬ 
man princes, who acknowledged the leader¬ 
ship of Prussia, met at Berlin on the 10th 
of May. Austria liad by this time com¬ 
pleted the subjugation of Hungary, and, 
alarmed for her supremacy in Germany, set 
to work to revive the German confederation. 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg united with her, 
and called on the German states to send 
representatives for this purpose to Frank¬ 
fort. Saxony, Hanover, the Hesses, and a 
number of the minor states responded, and 
the representatives of tlie states which sup¬ 
ported Austria met at Frankfort on the 
10th of May, the very day the congress of 
princes acknowledging Prussia as their 
leader met at Berlin* 

Germany was thus divided into two hos- 
^tile parties, and a civil war came near break¬ 
ing out between them in consequence of an 
-attempt on the part of the Elector of Hesse- 
'Cassel to levy taxes without the consent of 
the chambers of his state* This produced 
an uprising of the people, and the elector 
was obliged to leave Cassek He appealed 
to the Frankfort diet, and an Austrian and 
Bavarian force entered his territory to re¬ 
store his authority* Prussia, which had 
expected this step, at once occupied Cassel 
and Fulda with her troops. Austria de¬ 
manded their withdrawal, which was re¬ 
fused. Both parties then prepared for war, 
-and it seemed that the question whether 
Austria or Prussia should occupy the first 
place in Germany was to be settled by the 
sword. An effort was made to avert a civil 
ivar, and Prussia and Austria were induced 
to consent that a free conference of all the 
German princes sliould at once be held to 
arrange the constitution of Germany, and 
that Prussia and Austria should settle the 
aflfairs of Hesse-Cassel, and also of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein between them* The result 
was that the **free conference^' of the Ger- 
ioan princes w^as held at Dresden, but ac¬ 
complished nothing, Prussia then, as a 
measure of peace, acknowledged the Frank¬ 
fort diet, and her example was followed by 
the other states. Thus the German confed¬ 
eration was restored as it had existed pre¬ 
vious to 1848* This settlement was com¬ 
pleted by the 12th of June, 1851. The 
claims of Prussia and Austria to the su¬ 
premacy in Germany were yet to be set¬ 
tled. 

In the meantime the armistice of Malmo 
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had expired, and the war with Denmark 
had been resumed. The Germans were not 
as auccessful as they had been at tlie outset, 
and Denmark was supported by the great 
powers* Peace was made in 1851, the 
Fling of Denmark resuming the govern¬ 
ment of the duchies; and in 1852 an ar¬ 
rangement was entered into by the great 
powei's at London, providing for the set¬ 
tlement of the whole of the Danish domin¬ 
ions upon Prince Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein-GKieksbiirg, who had married a 
princess of Hesse. Neither Geriuany nor 
the duchies accepted this arraugement, 
and the question was left unsettled. 

Matters went on very quietly in Germany- 
after this. Eight or ten yeais of peace 
gave prosperity to the whole country; com¬ 
merce and manufactures increased rapidly; 
and considerable attention was paid in the 
north German states to the cause of pop¬ 
ular education. On the 8th of October, 
1858, Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
was oldiged by the failure of his reason to 
relinquish the govern men t of his kingdom, 
which was administered for tiie next few 
years by his brother, Frederick William 
Lewis, as prince regent. 

In 1859 w'ar broke out between Austria 
on the one hand and France and Italy on 
t!ie other* We have related the events and 
the results of this struggle, by which Aus¬ 
tria lost all her Italian provinces save Vene- 
tia, and Italy became partially united. This 
partial union of Italy exercised a powerful 
iullnence upon Germany in reviving the 
hopes of those who longed for the union of 
the Fatherland, and the exclusion of Aua- 
tria from Germany. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia died 
on the 2d of January, 1861, and his brother, 
the Prince Kegent, became king as William 
I. He was crowned with great pomp at 
Konigsberg, on the 18tli of October, 1861* 
Pie began his reign with the determination 
to reorganize the Prussian army upon a 
basis which should make it irresistible. The 
Representative Assembly stoutly opposed 
the course of the government, as it involved 
the kingdom in a heavy outlay of money. 
The king persisted in his design, however, 
and on the 8th of October, 1862, appointed 
as his prime minister. Count Otto von Bis- 
marek-SchoD hausen, and also intrusted to 
him the portfolio of foreign affairs* No 
better choice could have been made. Bis¬ 
marck was a statesman of the first^ order, 
and was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
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king's desire to make Prussia the leading 
state of Gerroanj* He went further than 
the king, and was resolved to drive Aitstria 
out of Germany, Bold and fearless in all 
things, he was firm and even despotic in 
his manner of carrying out his plans, and 
moreover was thoroughly indifferent to 
public opinion. He became from this time 
the master spirit of the Prussian policy, and 
with his aid the king succeeded in carrying 
out his scheme of army reform in spite of 


COtmx VON BISMAKCK. 

the opposition of the chambers, and in direct 
violation of the constitution, Bismarck de¬ 
clared openly in the Prussian Parliament 
that the question of supremacy in Germany 
conld be settled between Prussia and Aus¬ 
tria onljr by “ blood and iron/' 

Austria^ had watched the course of Prus- 
aia with ill-coiicealed impatience, and in 
August, 186B, to the astonishment of Ger¬ 
many, summoned a council of the princes 
to meet at Prank fort to make certain re¬ 


forms in the German constitution, Prussia 
refused to have anything to do with Him 
congress, and the Austrian scheme fell to 
the ground. 

Another question now arose to claim the 
attention of Germany, and to keep in abey¬ 
ance the jealousies of the two leading states 
of the confederation. On the 30th of March, 
1863, Frederick VH- of Demnark issued 
a decree ordering that the duchy of Schles¬ 
wig should be separated from Holstein and 

Lauenbnrg, and 
incorporated in 
the Danish king¬ 
dom, This step 
was in opposi¬ 
tion to the fun¬ 
damental law of 
the duchies of 
1460,wdiich pro¬ 
vided that they- 
should not be 
separated. It ex¬ 
cited great in¬ 
dignation in Ger- 
many, and re¬ 
opened the 
Schleswig - Hol¬ 
stein question in 
all its bitterness. 
The federal diet 
resolved to com- 

S iel the Danisli 
dug to relin¬ 
quish his design; 
but before it 
could do so 
Frederick VIL 
died, on the 16th 
of Not© in her, 
1863, and his 
successor, Chris¬ 
tian IX., con¬ 
firmed the de¬ 
cree, The death 
of Frederick put 
an end to the 
male line of the Danish royal family, and the 
Germans declared that Christian IX, had 
no right to the duchies, wdncli ought no%v 
of right to become pure German states, and 
that as the duchies could not be separated, 
all three must go to the nearest heir, who 
was the Duke of Aiigustenburg, This 
prince had, in 1862, resigned his right to 
the duchies, but in 1869 liis son Frederick 
protested against this surrender, and now 
asserted his claims, which were indorsed by 
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the bulk of the German people. The duchy 
of Lauenburg was claimed by several of the 
German princes. 

As the German Federal Diet had not ac¬ 
cepted the arrangement made in London in 
1852, concerning the duchies, to which we 
Jiave referred, it was free to act indepen¬ 
dently. It declared the duchies vacantj and 
determined to occupy them with the troops 
of the confederation until the succession to 
them could be settled. For this purpose a 
force of Saxons and Hanoverians was sent 
into Holstein, Bismarck 
was not content to allow 
the question to be settled 
in this \vsLj. He meant to 
secure the duchies for Prus* 
sia, not ouly to increase her 
territory, but to put her in 
possession of the important 
harbor of Kiel, in Holstein, 
which was necessary in or¬ 
der to give her a first-class 
naval station. By his sub¬ 
tle diplomacy he induced 
AiHtria to unite ^yith Prus¬ 
sia ill a joint occupation 
of the duchies, indepen¬ 
dently of the action of the 
con fed e rati on. Both 

Austrian and Prussian 
Chambers refused to vote 
supplies to their govern¬ 
ments for the support of 
tins war, which, tliey de¬ 
clared, was strictlj^the duty 
of the confederation; but 
those governments pei*sjsted 
in their determination. The 
allied forces under the Prus¬ 
sian General W r a n g e 1 
crossed the Eider on the 1st 
of February, 1864, and at¬ 
tacked the strong in trench- 
men t known as the Dane- 
wirk. On the 6tli of February, the 
Danish army fell back to the lines of 
Diippel, which were soon after invested by 
the Prussians, who carried them by storm 
on the 18th of April, after a siege of three 
weeks. The Austrians laid siege to the 
fortress of Fredericia, which was suddenly 
evacuated by the Danes. With the escejH 
tion of a short armistice, caused by the 
efforts of the great powers to restore peace, 
the war went on until October, 1864. The 
Danes blockaded the Prussian ports with 
their fleet, and woo a victory over the allied I 


fleet ofi* Heligoland, but their army was 
steadily defeated, and was driven not only 
out of the duchies hut also out of Jutland, 
and was forced to make a stand among the 
Islands. Greatly discouraged by her re¬ 
verses, Denmark asked for peace, and a 
treaty was signed on the SOth of October, 
1864. The King of Denmark resigned all 
Ixis rights in the duchies of Schleswig, Hol¬ 
stein, and Lauenburg in favor of the Em¬ 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia. 
It now became apparent that the pretext 


CnoWN PBXnCK FnEDPRlCX WILIJAM OF GEKMAJ^Y. 

of the victorious powers of defending 
rights of the Duke of Augustenburg was 
merely to cover their design of getting the 
duchies into their own hands. They con¬ 
tinued to occupy them with their troops. 
Austria was on the whole indiflerent to an 
increase of territory in this direction ; but 
was resolved that Prussia should obtain no 
such advantage at the cost of the duchies. 
The two powers at once began to quarrel 
over the proper disposition of the duchies, 
and it seemed at one time that their dis¬ 
putes would end in war. This danger waa 
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Averted for the moment by the Convention 
of Gaeteinj negotiated by Count Bismarck 
and tlie Austrian envoy, Count Blome. 
Prussia purchased the rights of the Austrian 
emperor in the duchy of Lauenburg, and 
until the question of inheritance could be 
settled it vas agreed to place Schleswig un¬ 
der Prussian and Holstein under Austrian 
rule. Prussia was to hold the port of Kiel, 
hut it was to be free to the Austrian Jfieefc. 
Prussia was not yet prepared ibr war, and 
consented to this arrangement to gain time. 

The quarrel soon broke out afresh. Gen¬ 
eral von Manteuffel, the Prussian Governor 
of Schleswig, forbade all agitation in that 
dueliy in favor of the Duke of Augusten- 
hurg, and at the same time, Austria, re- 
-solved to baffle the Prussian scheme for 
securing the duchies, allowed the duke^a 
party to take such steps as they pleased in 
Plolstein. On the 26th of January Prussia 
entered a formal protest against the Aus¬ 
trian policy in Holstein; and was answered 
that Austria ^vould maintain her policy 
with firmness. This correspondence was 
followed by measures which showed tliat the 
inevitable struggle was close at hand. The 
fortresses of the Saxon and Silesian prov¬ 
inces of Prussia were put in a state of de¬ 
fence ; Austria began to concentrate troops 
in Bohemia ; and the smaller German states 
put their forces on a war footing. In March, 
1866, a treaty of alliance was signed be¬ 
tween Prussia and Italy. The latter agreed 
to attack Austria in Venetia in case of war 
between that powder and Prussia; and Prus¬ 
sia agreed not to make peace until Yenetia 
was freed from Austrian rule. Austria en-, 
-deavored to strengtheu herself by exciting 
the confederation against Prussia, The 
neutral powers, in view of the danger of 
war, endeavored to avert it by proposing 
the assembling of a conference for the set¬ 
tlement of all questions dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. This effort failed, and 
the war followed quickly. It should not be 
forgotten that the affiiir of the duchies was 
merely a pretext for the war; the true cause 
of the great struggle was the contest which 
we have traced from the days of Prederiek 
the Great between Austria and Prussia for 
the supremacy in Germany. 

On the 7th of June, 1^66, Prussia took 
the decisive step of occupying Holstein with 
her troops, and compelling the Austrian ] 
forces to withdraw from that duchy. Aus- ' 
tria demanded that the confederation should s 
Assist her in punishing Prussia for thus vio-11 


lating the federal constitution. The majority 
: of the smaller states responded favorably to 
. this demand, aud on the 14th of June the 
: federal diet resolved to mobilize the fed¬ 
eral army, with the exception of the Prus- 
! sian contingent. Prussia at once notified 
the diet that she no longer recognized the 
existence of that body or of the confedera¬ 
tion, and withdrew her representative from 
the diet. 

The struggle which now ensued is known 
as “ the Beven Weeks" War/" To the popu¬ 
lar mind it seemed that Prussia was over¬ 
matched, but to those who had studied the 
condition of Germany the issue of the strug- 
gle could not be doubtful. The efforts of 
the Prussian government to reorganize the 
army, though in violation of the constitu¬ 
tion of the kingdom, had secured to Prussia 
the most intelligeut, best organized, and 
most efficient army in Europe. The troops 
were armed with the needle-gun, a weapon 
greatly superior to the ordinary rifle; and 
the chief of the Prussian staff. General Von 
i Moltke, was the first soldier in the old 
i \varld. Every department of the Prussian 
^ civil service was organized to afford the 
- promptest and niost thorough assistance to 
• the anny, and the Pi'ussian civil and for- 
; eign policy was directed by the master 
t mind of Bismarck. That great statesman 
, Iliad satisfied himself that the \var would be 
confined to Germany, The French emperor 
had declared to him he would not inter¬ 
fere; England was too much devoted to 
peace to draw the swArd ; and Russia owed 
Prussia a debt of gratitude for assistance in 
I putting down the recent Polish outbi'cak, 
Austria, on the other hand, was liampei'ed 
by her old traditions, and her army was 
vastly inferior to that of Prussia in disci¬ 
pline as waII as in eijuipment and arms. 
No great statesman directed her councils, 
and she was now to find that she had lived 
so long in the past that she was no match 
for the civilization she had so successfully 
banished from her own dominions. 

The north German states of Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau declared 
for Austria, which was supported by the 
better part of south Germany. Hanover, 
Saxony, and Hesse were quick^ overrun 
by the Priissiao troops. The Efanoverian 
troops defeated a body of Prussians at Ean- 
gensalza on the 27th of June, but their 
victory accomplished nothing. They w^ere 
I surrounded by the Prusaians, and on the 
29tli of June King George was obliged to 
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surrender, with his whole army* He was 
compelled to yield his crown also, and was 
not allowed by Prussia to remain within the 
Hanoverian territory. The conquest of 
Hanover was a great gain for Prussia, aa it 
placed her in possession of the territory 
which lay between her eastern and western 
provinces. She had long desired to obtain 
this territory, and now, having won it, pro¬ 
ceeded to annex it to her dominions. 

In western Germany the Prussian forces 
were commanded by Geneml Von Falken- 
stein. Opposed to him was the army of the 
confederation, under Prince 
Charles of Bavaria, and 
Prince Alexander of Hesse. 

The Austi’ians had placed 
a large number of Venetian 
troops in their army in 
this quarter, supposing they 
would %ht better there 
than in Italy. Manteuffel 
defeated the confederate 
forces at Aschaffenburg. 

In this battle the Venetian 
troops refused to fight the 
allies of Italy, and laid 
down their arms. In con¬ 
sequence of this victory 
Von Palkenstein occupied 
Frankfort on the 16th of 
July, the federal diet hav¬ 
ing abandoned the city on 
the 14th. Palkenstein was 
now made Governor of 
Bohemia, and his successor 
General Manteuffel, pro¬ 
ceeded to complete the con¬ 
quest of the Ehine 
try. 

In the meantime the 
war had been decided else¬ 
where. At the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities the main 
Austrian army, under Mar¬ 
shal Benedek, held the frontier of the 
empire from the east of Austrian Silesia 
westward to the vicinity of Prague. It 
numbered 280,000 men, including the 
Saxon arm 3 % which was united with it. 
The Prussian forces numbered about 
256,000 men, and were divided into two 
armies. The first army, 100,000 strong, 
commanded b 3 r Prince Frederick Charles, 
the king^s nephew, was stationed in lower 
Silesia; the second army, under the Crown 
Prince Frederick William, 116,000 strong, 
occupied upper Silesia. A column of 


40,000 men, under General Von Bittenfeld, 
constituted the right wing of the first army, 
and occupied Saxony. The whole force 
was commanded the King of Prussia in 
pei-son ; but the campaign was in reality 
directed by General Von Moltke, the chief 
of staff. 

As soon as the occupation of Saxony had 
been successfully accomplished, all three of 
the Prussian columns were ordered to 
cross the Bohemian frontier and concentrate 
near Gitschiu. This brilliant movement 
was successfully accomplished in the course 


CHARLES. 


of a few days. Frederick Cliarles defeated 
the Austrians near Gitschin, besides fin¬ 
ing several other hard-won successes. _ Dur¬ 
ing the advance of the second army, its left 
wing, under General Von Steinmetz, de¬ 
feated the Austrians at Nachod and Ska- 
litz. The three columns^ of the Pnissiau 
army were successfully united near Gitschin, 
and ou the 2d of July were joined by King 
William in person, who assumed the com¬ 
mand. 

Marshal Benedek, after being forced 
back from the frontier, had taken position 
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on the Elboj mih his front covered by that 
stream and the Bistritz* His right was 
protected by the fortress of Josephatadt, 
and his left by the fortress of Koniggratz. 
Near his centre was the village of Sadowa, 
and on the heights overlooking this village 
Belied ek established his head-quarters* 
His array numbered about 200>000 raen* 

On the luorning of the 3d of July the 
first Prussian array, under Frederick 
Charles, made a heavy attack upon the 
Austrian position at Sadowa* It was iu- 


Austrian right iving, and about the same 
time their left was broken by the column 
of General Von Bittenfeld, and their cen* 
tre, at the village of Chulm, was carried by 
the army of Prince Frederick Charles* 
The Austrians now gave way at all points^ 
retiring at first in good order, but breaking 
at length, under the dose pursuit of the 
Prussians, into a disorderly flight* Such 
was the battle of Sadowa or foniggratz, 
one of the most important in modern his¬ 
tory, The Prussians lost 10,000 men; the 



battle of KONIGGBATZ, OB SADOWA. 


tended that this attack should be supported 
by the army of the crown prince, but a rain 
which fell during the previous night and 
throughout the day made the roads so 
heavy that the latter force did not reach 
its position until early in the^ afternoon* 
The first army was largely outnumbered, 
but kept up its attack with vigor for several 
hours, until the advance of the crown 

? riuce lessened the pressure upon it The 
Russian assault w^as now renewed with 
vigor; the crown prince drove back the 


Austrians 20,000 killed and wounded, and 
18,000 prisoners. 

The battle of Koniggratz w^as decisive of 
the w^ar, and Austria, feeling herself unable 
to continue the struggle, made overtures for 
peace. On the 26th of July the prelimi¬ 
naries of peace were signed between the 
principal combatants and several of the 
smaller states. On the 23d of August the 
treaty of Prague w^aa signed. By this 
^eaty Austria w^as forever excluded from 
Germany, and agreed to pay to Prussia an 
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indemni^ of 40,000,000 thalers for the ex¬ 
penses of the war. In return for one-half 
of this sum Austria resigned all her rights 
in Schleswig-Holstein in favor of Prussia. 
Peace was concluded between Prussia and 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg in the 
latter part of August; livith Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt in September j and with Saxony in 
October, Bavaria was compelled to cede a 
small part of her territory to Prussia, and 
Hesse Darmstadt had to relinquish the 
landgravate of Hesse Homburg and the 
right to garrison the fortress of Mayence, 
A secret alliance was formed between 
Prussia and these countries, with the excep¬ 
tion of Bavaria, by which they agreed to 
place tlioir troops under the supreme com¬ 
mand of the King of Prussia in time of 
war. Previous to the treaty of Prague, 
Prussia had annexed to her territory, by 
right of conquest, Hauover, Hcsse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfort. 

The extraordinary success of the war 
caused the constitutional party of Prussia 
to forget and forgive the violations of the 
constitution by the king and his ministers 
now that they saw the result of that policy. 
The king, on his return to Berlin on the 
4fcii of August, was received with enthusiasm 
by all parties, and a cordial reconciliation 
between the sovereign and the chambers 
ensued and has since been uu broken. 

The events of the war in Italy have been 
related in the history of that country, and 
need not be repeated here. 

After the return of peace the Austrian 
emperor, ceasing to take part in German 
affairs, addressed himself to the improve¬ 
ment of his hereditary states. Peace found 
the Austriau empire in a most deplorable 
condition. Its armies were rendered almost 
worthless by the reverses they had sustained, 
and its finances were nearly ruined. The 
various nationalities composing the empire, 
weary with their long deprivation of civil 
and religious freedom, were ready to rise in 
revolt against the imperial government thus 
weakened. At this critical juncture the 
emperor summoned to his assistance, as 
President of the Imperial Council, the 
Baron Von Beust, the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Saxony. You Beust advised a prompt 
reconstruction of the imperial system, and 
his advice was acted upon. Representative 
government was established in all the states, 
and in each the people were given a sliare 
in the control of the public affairs. The 
ioDg-deferred hopes of Hungary were to 


some extent realized. That country was 
given a separate diet and ministry, and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph formally 

crowned King of Hungarj’^ at P^th in 
1867. In 1868 the official title of the em¬ 
pire was by an imperial decree changed to 
the “Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.^’ 

The establishment of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment in Austria has been attended by 
the happiest results, but was secured only 
by a determined contest with the old nobil¬ 
ity and the clergy. Fortunately for his 
country the emperor has firmly adhered to 
his reforms, and despotism has been abol¬ 
ished in its chosen home. Beiigious toler¬ 
ation has been granted, thus securing the 
equality of all creeds before the law; and 
marriage and education have been taken 
from the control of the church and made 
subject to the state. In 1870 the Concor¬ 
dat, or treaty with the poi^e respecting re¬ 
ligious matters, was formally annulled. 

In Germany, immediately after the close 
of the war of 1866, a confederacy of the 
northern states was formed under the 
leadership of Prussia, with the title of the 
North German Confederation, The states 
of this league placed their armies entirely 
under the control of Prussia. The first diet 
of the confederation met at Beilin on the 
24th of February, 1867. It immediately 
addressed itself to the task of iraming the 
federal constitution, and succeeded so well 
that on the 1st of July the constitution 
\vas in operation. It provided that the 
affairs of the confederation should be ad¬ 
ministered by a diet elected by the north 
German people, and a federal council com¬ 
posed of the representatives of the states of 
north Germany. The King of Prussia was 
made President of the Confederation. This 
constitution was not regarded as final, for 
the south German states w’ere still inde¬ 
pendent, and a large party in north Ger¬ 
many, known as the National Liberal 
party, desired their union with the new 
confederation. Count Bismarck, who openly 
favored such a union, received the warm 
support of this party in both the Prussian 
parliament and the federal diet. A consid¬ 
erable advance was made in May, 1868, 
when a customs parliament, elected by all 
the German states, met at Berlin to adjust 
the commercial relations of the states* 
Baden and Hesse Homburg signed a con¬ 
vention by which their military system was 
arranged upon a basis similar to that of the 
confederation. Baden was very anxious to 
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join the northern eonfederatiooj but was 
deterred by the unwillingness of the other 
south Germat] states to take such a step. 
Two strong parties in south Germany were 
hostile to Prussia; the Ultramontanes be¬ 
cause of her Protestantism, and the Demo- 
fCrats because of her leaning toward abso¬ 
lutism. These parties opposed the union 
of northern and southern Germany, under 
the leadership of Prussia, with such bitter¬ 
ness that even the most sanguine friends of 
the union began to despair of its accom¬ 
plishment. It would most likely have been 


COUNT VON MOLTKE. 

deferred for years but for the appearance 
of a new danger which aroused the German 
spirit to its highest point, and united all 
parties agaiust a common foe. 

The success of Prussia in the war of 1866 
excited the jealousy of France, which had 
until now been considered the leading state 
of Europe. The Emperor Napoleon IIL 
gave Prussia to understaod that he should 
expect some compeusation for permitting 
the great increase of the Prussian territory 
which had resulted from the war. Early 
in August, 1866, the French ambassador at 
Berlin formally demanded that Prussia 


should cede to France the left bank of the 
Rhine. The demand was refused with firm¬ 
ness by Prussia, though it was believed at 
the time that her refusal would give rise to 
another I war. The French emperor then 
entered into negotiations with the King of 
Holland for the purchase of the duchy of 
Luxemburg, which had formerly been a 
part of the German confederation. Prussia 
protested against this acquisition, and pre¬ 
pared to support her protest by force. It 
seemed not unlikely that the afiair would 
result in war ; but the danger was averted 
by a conference of the ^ 
great powei*s at London, 
which separated Luxem¬ 
burg from Germ any,formed 
it into a neutral state, and 
guaranteed its neutrality^ 
The Emperor Napoleon 
was greatly mortified by 
these failures, and Prussia 
w^on considerable credit by 
her firnmess on these oc¬ 
casions, Great ill-feeling 
existed between Prussia 
and France from this time, 
and it was not long before 
it resulted in w^ar. 

In July, 1870, Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollerii, 
at the request of the 
Spanish government, be¬ 
came a candidate for the 
crowm of Spain. This can¬ 
didacy was made the oc¬ 
casion by France of seek¬ 
ing to impose a check iipoii 
Prussia. France bad never 
reconciled herself to tlie 
union of Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia,, 
and was seeking an oppor¬ 
tunity to prevent the union 
of the south German states with those of the 
north. As soon as the candidature of 
Prince Leopold became knowm, it was de¬ 
nounced in the French legislative assembly 
jas an aggression of Prussia, and as an 
effort of that pow’er to surround France 
with enemies by placing on the Spanish 
throne a monarch hostile to France. A 
large part of the French 23eople demanded 
that the emperor should take firm measures 
to prevent the success of the Prussian 
scheme,” and compel that government to 
wjlhdraw Prince Leopold's name. The 
King of Prussia declared that he had 
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nothing to do with Prince Leopold’s can¬ 
didature, and that he had no power to for¬ 
bid or command the acceptance of the 
Spanish crown by his relative. Prince 
Leopold, as a measure of peace, at once re¬ 
signed his candidature of his own will. 
This did not satisfy France, however, and 
M, Benedetti, the French minister at Ber¬ 
lin, was instructed to demand of the King 
of Prussia an assurance that the candi¬ 
dature of Prince Leopold shotild not be re- 
Hewed, M. Benedetti .repaired to Ems, 


out for Berliuj which be reached on the 
15th. 

The king’s conjecture was correct. It 
was announced in Paris that the King of 
Prussia had insulted the French ambassa¬ 
dor, and excited crowds filled the streets 
demanding war. On the loth of July tlie 
French government declared war against 
Prussia, and orders were issued for the im¬ 
mediate concentration of the French army 
on the German frontier. The news of this- 
declaration was communicated to King 



STJINS OF THIONVIKLE AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT* 


ivhere the king was staying at the time, 
and on a pubHc promenade urged upon 
him the demand of the French government. 
King William not only refused to give the 
pledge required of him, but declined to 
continue the conversation on the subject. 
This interview took place on the 13th of 
July, and the next day the German govern¬ 
ments were ofEeially informed of it by 
telegraph. As it was certain that the re¬ 
fusal of King William would be made by 
France a pretext fi)r war, he at once set I 


William upon his arrival at the railway 
station at Berlin by Count Bismarck^ 
Orders were at once issued by the Prussian 
government for placing its forces and those 
of the confederation in the field. The fed¬ 
eral council met on the 16th and indo^ed 
the course of King William, and promised 
him hearty support, and on the 19tli 
the confederate diet assembled and took 
measures for a vigorous prosecution or tne 
war. 

France had relied largely upon the sup- 
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posed hostility hetweeu north and south 
Germany; and in so doing had committed a 
fatal error. However th^e German states 
might differ among themselves, they re¬ 
garded France as a common enemy, and 
remembered the slavery of their fathers 
under the great Napoleon too well to wish 
to repeat the experience in their own per¬ 
sons, Moreover, France was avowedly 
seeking to interfere in a purely German 


the war were carried on with rapidity. It 
was clearly understood that Germany was 
acting in self-defence, and that France was 
fighting for the recovery of her lost suprem¬ 
acy in Europe, 

The German forces numbered over one 
million of men. As in the war with Aus¬ 
tria, they were really directed by the great 
soldier, General Von Moltke. The chief 
command of this immense force was held 



THE BATTLE OF GEAVELOTTE, 


question, and one very dear to the hearts 
of the German people. South Germany 
would neither unite with the enemy of the 
Fatherland, nor remain neutral in sucb a 
struggle. On the 16th of July the south 
Gerinan states formnJly notified the Xing 
of Prussia that their forces were subject to 
his orders, and the Crown Prince of Prussia 
at once left Berlin and assumed the eora- 
inand of the united forces of south Ger¬ 
many, Great enthusiasm prevailed through¬ 
out the Fatherland, and preparations for 


by the King of Prussia, who, though an old 
man, took the field in person. A part of 
this force was retained in Germany for the 
defence of the country, and the remaindcj' 
was organized into three armies and hurried 
forward to the Rhine with a raiudity and 
precision which excited the admiration of 
the world. By the end of July all three 
armies were in position. The first, under 
General Von Steimnetz, held the right of 
the German line, and took position near 
Treves ; the second, under Prince Frederick 
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Charles, held the centre, and occupied 
Khenisii Bavaria; ^^hile the third, under 
the Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, held the left, and occupied the 
right bank of the Rhine, from Manheim to 
Rastadt. The third army was composed of 
the south German forces and three Prus¬ 
sian army corps* 

The German commanders had expected 
an immediate invasion of their country by ' 
the French, and were astonished at* the 
delay upon the part of their enemy. Some 
ftnitless petty encounters took place, but 
the French made no effort to advance, and 
the King of Prussia resolved to invade the 
French territory and thus save Germany 
from being made the scene of hostilities* 
The forward movement was begun by the 
third army, and on the 4th of August the 
French were defeated at Weissenburg in 
the first battle of the war* The third army 
then crossed the border and entered France. 
On the 6tb the crown prince attacked the 
right wing of the French army under Mar¬ 
shal MacMahon, at Worth, and after a 
stubborn eonfl^ict, in which both sides lost 
heavily, the French were routed, and 
MacMahon was unable to collect the scat¬ 
tered fragments of Lis corps. Leaving the 
Baden troops to lay siege to Strasburg, the 
crown prince moved leisurely across the 
Vosges mountains. On the 6th of August 
the first and second armies attacked the 
main army of the French, under Marshal 
Bazaiue, at Saaibriicken, and stormed and 
carried the Heights of Spicheren in splen¬ 
did style, and forced the French to retreat 
upon the fortress of Metz* The success of 
the crown prince at Worth and the victory 
at Saarbriicken broke the whole French 
line, and the next day ail the German ar¬ 
mies , were in France. While the third 
ai‘my wag moving though the Vosges, the first 
and second armies advanced toivards Metz* 
Marshal Bazaine, the French comman¬ 
der, made the fatal mistake of endeavoring 
to hold Metz. At length, perceiving his 
error, he resolved to retreat towards 
Chalons, where MacMahon was . rapidly as¬ 
sembling a new army* He began this 
movement too late, and conducted it too 
leisurely. His withdrawal was begun on the 
14th of August, and wag at once detected by 
the Germans, who attacked the French rear¬ 
guard at Courcelles and defeated it. Von 
Sloltke took advantage of the delay in the 
French movements, caused by this battle, to 
39 


throw portions of the first and second armies 
across the Moselle for the purpose of seizing 
the roads by which the French were retreat¬ 
ing* He meant to force them back upon 
Metz and shut them up in that fortress. 
While these movements were in progress, 
the third army, which had reached the 
neighborhood of Nancy, was ordered to 
halt there, in order to be able to render as¬ 
sistance to the other armies in case of need* 
On the 16th Bazaine, having passed a short 
distance beyond Metz, was attacked by the 
German forces which had crossed the Mo¬ 
selle* The battle took its name from the 
village of Mai's le Tour, around which it 
was fought. It is called by the Frencli the 
battle ofVionville. It continued through¬ 
out the entire day, and was contested with 
great etubbornness by both sides. The re¬ 
sult was that tlie French army was forced 
back nearer to Metz, and the retreat of Ba¬ 
zaine was brought to an end. The 17th 
was passed by both armies in preparing for 
the decisive encounter* The German forces 
by great exertions were concentrated in 
their new position, and by the morning of 
the 18th Yon Moltke had about 190*000 in¬ 
fan tiy, 24,000 cavalry, and over 6O0 pieces 
of' artillery in readiness* Bazaine took up 
a strong position near Gravelotte, and 
strengthened his line by constructing a 
series of intrenchments and rifle pits. The 
French forces numbered 110,000 infantr}% 
10,000 cavalry, and 260 pieces of caunon. 
On the 18th of August the great battle of 
Gravelotte was fought, and was one of the 
most gallantly contested fields of history. 
The French were defeated and driven back 
towards hletz, within the fortifications of 
which they took refuge* The Germans at 
once invested the fortress and shut up the 
French army within their encircling line, 
tl)us rendering it useless for the remainder 
of the campaign* 

These brilliant successes far exceeded the 
most sanguine antieiimtions of the German 
leaders* They made sure the safety of 
Germany from invasion by the French, and 
canned dismay into France. They were 
won at a heavy cost, however. The^ Ger¬ 
mans admitted a loss of 16,000 men in the 
battle of Mars le Tour or Vionville; and at 
Gravelotte the losses were so heavy that tlie 
P]‘ussian government shrank from publish¬ 
ing the returns* The flower of the German 
army fell that day. 

The defeat of Eazaine's army and the 
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investment of Metz left the forces of the I Ions, where MacMahon was assembling an 
Prussian crown prince free to resume their | army, A fourth army was formed of troops 



EEJOICIKGS AT BERLIN OVER THE GERMAN VICTORIES IN FRANCE, 


oiJiraDce, The prince was ordered to move 
from Nancy, where he had awaited the 
issue of the battles before MetK, upon Cha- 


which had until now belonged to the sec¬ 
ond army, was placed under the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, and was called the army 
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of the Meuse. The Saxon crown prince 
was ordered to co-operate with Prince Fred¬ 
erick William in the movement upon Cha¬ 
lons, and the King of Prussia assumed the 
supreme eonimaud of the third and fourth 
armies, which moved steadily towards Cha¬ 
lons* They had gotten as far as Ligny, at 
which place the Prussian crown prince es¬ 
tablished his head-quarters, when news 
came that Marshal MacMahon had broken 
up his camp, had passed through Plieims, 
and was marching rapidly towards the 
Meuse. It was evident that he was seeking 
to relieve Eazaine at Metz, and the third 
and fourth German armies at once wheeled 
to tlie right, ani hurried on in pursuit of 


artillery was rapidly placed iu position to 
cannonade the helpless mass gathered within 
the town. The bomhardment was prev^ted 
by the surrender of the French army by 
General de Wimpfien, who had succeeded 
MacMahon, w^ho had been severely wounded 
in the battle. The Emperor Napoleon III. 
had accompanied MacMahon’s army, and 
now surrendered himself to the King of 
Prussia, and was assigned the Castle of Wil- 
helmshohe, near Cassel, as a residence. By 
this surrender 84,000 men, 50 generals and 
5,000 other officers became prisoners to the 
Germans, with all their artillery, arms, and 
stores. The officers, who gave their parole 
not to serve again during the war, were set 



GERMAN SIEGE BATTERY BEFORE PARIS. 


MacMahon. The French commander con¬ 
centrated his army near Vouziers, and on 
the 23 th of August moved towards the 
Meuse at Beaumont. On the SOtli of Au¬ 
gust the French were attacked by the Ger¬ 
mans near Beaumont and driven towards 
Sedan. The result of the German victory 
was that their army held the roads leading 
from the Meuse toward Metz. The effort 
of MacMahon to reach Metz was thus com¬ 
pletely baffled, and Von Moltke now pre¬ 
pared to crush his army by a final blow. 
On the 1st of iSeptember tlie decisive battle 
of the campaign was fouglit before Sedan, 
and after a terrible struggle the Fiench 
were driven into the town of Sedan, which 
the Germans at once surrounded. 1 heir I 


at liberty, but the troops were sent to Ger¬ 
many as prisoners of war. 

It was hoped in Germany that this dis^ 
aster would bring the war to an end, but 
the German commanders did not share this 
hope, and as soon as the fruits of the vic¬ 
tory at Sedan were secured, marched 
promptly upon Paris. The Govemmen^of 
the National Defence, which had succeeded 
the empire, would not consent to make 
peace upon the German terms, wluc were 
nothing less than the cession of 
the German part of Eorrame and the war 
went on. By the middle of September the 
Germans were in front of Pans, which was 
completely invested by them; the third 
army estiblishing itsaif on the south and 
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southeast of the city, xvhile the fourth held 
tlie eountiy on the north aod northeast of 
Paris, On the 19Eh of September a French 
column under General Ducrot made a de¬ 
termined effort to prevent the iiivestmentj 
and on the 30 th another attempt was made 
by Geii era I Vinoy, B oth were uosu ccessf u L 
The Prussian crown prince established his 
head-quai'iers at Versailles, where, also, on 
the 5th of October, King William estab¬ 
lished his head-quarters. On the 13th and 
21st of October the French made two deter¬ 
mined but unsuccessful attempts to break 
through the German lines. Frequent en¬ 
counters occurred between the opposing 


October, Marshal Bazaine, who had made 
several vigorous but unsuccessful efforts to 
break through the German investment, sur¬ 
rendered his army and the fortress of Metz 
to Prince Frederick Charles* The force 
suiTendered by him consisted of three mar¬ 
shals, 6,000 officers and 173,000 men. It 
was the most important capitulation in his¬ 
tory, The first and second armies were left 
free by the surrender of Metz to take the 
field against the French in other quartei^a. 
The first army was placed under General 
von Manteuffel, A force was left behind to 
occupy Metz and hold Borraine in subjec¬ 
tion, and the remainder iiastened towards 



BOMBASnHENT 

forces, to the general disadvantage of the 
French. 

The French now raised by extraordinary 
efforts a third force, called the army of the 
Loire, which it was hoped would compel the 
Germans to raise the siege of Par^. A 
fourth array was formed in the northern 
departments, under General Faidlierbe, to 
co-operate with the army of the Loire* 

The energy of M, Gambetta, who had 
escaped from Paris in a balloon, and had 
a.^umed dictatorial powers in the provinces, 
did not save France from fresh reverses, 
Strasburg, which had been besieged by the 
Baden troops since tlie battle of Wdrtli, 
surrendered on the 27th of September, and 
the ancient town passed ouce more into the 
lianda of the Germans* On the 27th of i 


OP STBASBUnO, 

the northwest to attack the French under 
General Faidherbe, The second army, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, hastened 
to the Loire to the assistance of the Ger¬ 
mans engaged in that quarter* 

Before the fall of Metz the operations on 
the Loire had assumed a most important 
character. On the 12tii of October Gen- 
eral von der Tann occupied Orleans, after 
driving the French, under General La’ 
Motterouge, out of that city. On the Sth 
of Jfovember, being threatened by a greatly 
superior force of the French, Von der Tann 
withdrew from Orleans, On the 10th he 
was attacked by the army of tJie Loire, now 
under command of General De Paladines, 
and was defeated—the only victory gained 
by the French during the war, "Von der 
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Tann fell back to Toury, where he was 
joined by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
with reinforcements sent from the army be¬ 
fore Paris, to enable him to hold the French 
in check until the arrival of the second 
German army, now on its march from Metz. 
The grand duke won some successes oyer 
the French forces near Chartres, and a lew 
days later Prince Frederick Charles arrived 
with his forces and assumed the general 
command. 

General Trochu, the commander of the 
^rrison of Paris, concerted a plan with 
General De Paladines to attempt a simul¬ 
taneous movement for the relief of Paris. 
The army of the Loire was to attack and drive 
back the forces of Frederick Charles, and 
advance upon Paris by way of Fontainebleau. 
At the same time Gfoneral Diicrot with a 
force of 60,000 picked troops was to cut his 
way from Paris through the German lines 
on the Marne, and unite with the army of 
the Loire. The success of these movements 
would compel the Germans to raise the 
siege of Paris. On the 28th of November 
tlie army of the Loire began its forward 
movement, and attacked the Prussian left 
at Beaune la Rohmde. After a battle of 
six hours the French were forced to Avith- 
draw. Heavy skirmishing succeeded this 
battle, and on the 2d of December the 
French again attacked the German army, 
striking this time at their centre, but were 
forced back. On the morning of the 3d 
the Germans assumed the offensive, drove 
back the French line at all points, broke it 
into three separate parts, and forced each 
to retreat by a separate route, every step 
carrying them farther apart. On the 4th 
the German army reoccupied Orleans. The 
French army Avas now divided into tAVO 
separate columns, one commanded by Geu- 
eral Bourbaki, and the other by General 
Clianzy, who was given the chief command 
of the army of the Loire. The effort of Du- 
crot to break the investment of Paris was 
made in gallant style on the 29th and ^th 
of November, but Avas unsuccessful. The 
French Avere driA'en back at every point, and 
the German line was maintained intact. 

The efforts of the Germans in the north 
of France were very successful. The towns 
and fortresses of tliat section were rapidly 
occupied by them. The French Avere de- 
feat^ near Amiens on the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, and on the 28th Amiens Avas surrendered 
to General Mivnteuffel. After the recovery 
of Orleans by the Germans in December. i 


Manteuffel moved from the Somme towards 
the coast, and on the 5th of December de¬ 
feated the French at Buchy, in consequence 
of Avhich victory Rouen fell into his hands. 
On the 8th a German corps occupied 
Dieppe. While Manteuffel aa'rs thus en¬ 
gaged, General Faidberbe, having recruited 
his army, advanced rapidly towards Amiens 
to recover that city. Manteuffel by forced 
marches reached Amiens before him, and 
defeated him near that city on the 23d of De¬ 
cember. Hea^in defeated the French at 
Bapaume on the 2d and 3d of January, 
1871. On the 19th of January General 
von Goeben, Manteuffel’js successor, defeated 
Faidberbe at St. Quentin. 

In the meantime Prince Frederick Charles 
had advanced against the army of the 
Loire, and had forced it back into Brittany, 
After several encounters, he infticted upon 
it a severe defeat at X<e Mans on the 11th 
of January, 1871. 

The column which retreated from Or¬ 
leans on the 3d of December under General 
Bourbaki halted at Bourges, where it Avas 
reinforced and organized as a separate 
army. On the 5th of JauAiary, 1871, Bour¬ 
baki, in accordance Avith orders from Gam- 
betta, set out from the Loire to raise the 
siege of Belfort, on the eastern border of 
France. He reached the vicinity of Belfort 
on the 14th of January, but found the be¬ 
sieging force strengthened by the army of 
General Von Werder, Avho had succeeded 
in reaching Belfort ahead of him. In a 
of engagements on the 15lh and 16th 
of January Bourbaki attempted to force the 
German position, but was defeated, and 
forced to retreat. Manteuffel, who had 
been detached from his command in the 
north, noAV arrived, and took command of 
the German forces. He intercepted Bour- 
baki’s retreat, and forced him to choose he- 
tAveen surrendering his army and withdrtAw- 
ing into SAvitzerland. Bourbaki chose ^e 
latter, and crossed the Swiss border. His 
forces were at once disarmed by ‘ 'i: 
authorities. His army consisted of 84,000 


Paris in the meantime had beep hard 
pressed bv the Germans, Avho, on the -Ist 
of January, began to bombard the extv. 
This bombardment was kept up steadih 
until the surrender of the mty. The 
made several desperate efforts to break up 
the investment, but their sorties were m- 
mriably repulsed. Hunger 
the patience of the Parisians, and the Goa- 
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ernmeot of the Ifationai Defence was 
obliged to quell au insurreotiou in the city. 
The last sortie of the French was made on 


the movement for the union of Germany 
had been revived in the Fatherland, and 
the successes of the German army had been 



HOISTING OF THE GERMAN FLAG OVER irONT YALERIEN. 


the 19th of January, and was repulsed, and 
on the 28th of January Paris w^b formally 
suiTendered to the German army, 

Buriiig the progress of the war in Prance 


so many appeals to the national sentiment 
in favor of tliia union. The glory achieved 
was the common gain of Germany, as were 
the more substantial results of the waFi 
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Influenced by the feelings aroused by the 
struggiCj the south German states came to 
desire a close iidioh with the northern con¬ 
federation, About the middle of October 
they sent plenipotentiaries to Versailles to 
give formal expression to their wishes. On 
the loth of Koyember treaties were signed 
with Hesse and Baden, with Bavaria on 
the 23d, and with Wurtemberg on the 25th 
of November, for the 
union of these states 
with tlie confedera¬ 
tion These treaties 
were approved by the 
North German Oiet 
and the South Ger¬ 
man ParJiam en ts, and 
the Northern Confed¬ 
eration was changed 
to a Confed¬ 

eration. The union of 
th e Fatherlan d sv as 
now an accomplished 
fact, and the re¬ 
joicings of the Ger¬ 
man people were deep 
and sincere* This 
event was soon fol¬ 
lowed by one of 
equal importance* 

On the 4th of De¬ 
cember the King of 
Bavaria proposed to 
the other German 
sovereigns and to the 
free towns that the 
President of the Con¬ 
federation should ]^e- 
ceiva the title of 
German Emperoi'. 

This proposal 
agreed to, and the im¬ 
perial, crown was for¬ 
mally offered to the 
King of Prussia, and 
accepted by him. On the 18th of January, 
1871, in the presence of a brilliant assem¬ 
bly of German princes and oificers of the 
army, held in the Hall of Mirrors in the 
Palace of Versailles, King William was 
solemnly proclaimed Emperor in Germany, 
The surrender of Paris closed the war. 
It was followed by an armistice of three 
weeks, during which the French people 
organized a government competent to con¬ 
clude a permanent peace. The prelimi¬ 
naries of peace were signed on the 26th of 


February, 1871, by Count Bismarck and 
the south German plenipotentiaries, in be¬ 
half of Germany, and by MM. Thiers and 
Pavre, on the part of France By the 
terms thus agreed upon France ceded to 
the German empire the province of Alsace, 
with the exception of Belfort, and the 
German part of Lorraine, including Metz 
and Thionville; and agreed to pay Germany 


WILLIAM I., EMPEROS OF GERMANY. 

the sum of 5,000,000,000 francs as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war. 

On the 1st of March a portion of the 
German army entered Paris, and occupied 
a small part of it. On the 3d they evacu¬ 
ated the city* The preliminary treaty of 
peace being ratified by the French National 
Assembly at Bordeaux, the German troops 
were withdrawn to the frontier departments 
placed in their possession as security for the 
execution of the treaty, and the war waa 
over. A final treaty of peace wa^ con- 
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eluded at Frankfort by Count Bismarck 
and M, Favre, on the 10th of May^ It was 
substantially the same as the preliminary 
treaty* The results of the war made Ger¬ 
many the first military power in Europe. 

The emperor left Versailles for his own 
country soon after the close of hostilities^ 
and on the 17th of March made his tri¬ 
umphal entry into Berlin, where he was 
received with enthusiasm. 

On the 21st of March the fii*st diet of the 
new empire met at Berlin. It at once set 
to work to make such changes in the Ger¬ 
man constitution as were demanded by the 
creation of the empire. This task was com¬ 
pleted in about a month. The new consti¬ 
tution is substantially that of the German 


ness of the state. The imperial chancellor 
is also the minister for foreign affairs. 
Though important privileges were reserved 
by the states in establishing the empire, 
there w^ould seem to be little doubt that the 
tendency of affairs is to weaken these priv¬ 
ileges and strengthen the power of the im¬ 
perial government. 

During the year 1871 the work of organ¬ 
izing the German empire was completed 
without difficulty or interruption. The 
large payments exacted from France en¬ 
abled the government to meet its financial 
needs without imposing new taxes. Count 
Bismarck was raised to the rank of prince, 
and was appointed by the emperor chan¬ 
cellor of the empire, and to^his energetic 
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Confederation. The empire consists of 
twenty-five states, including the three free 
cities. Each state is left free to manage its 
domestic affairs, and may receive and send 
diplomatic representatives. Matters affect¬ 
ing the general welfare of the states are 
under the exclusive control of the imperial 
government; and the imperial diet is 
charged with legislation upon all such 
questions. The executive power is in¬ 
trusted to the emperor, who has the right 
to form alliances, conclude treaties, declare 
war, and make peace. He is represented 
in the diet by the imperial chancellor, 
whom he appoints, and who presides over 
the federal council, and directs the biisi- 


efforts the suecesB of the work was mainly 
due. 

One of the most remarkable events of the 
year was the sudden and bitter opposition 
of the mass of the Homan Catholic clergy 
to the unity of Germany under the su¬ 
premacy of Prussia. This hostility was in 
some way connected with the new dogma of 
papal infallibility. During the sessions of 
the Vatican Council tlie German bishojjs 
had been most active in their hostilrtv to 
the doctrine, but immediately upon its pro¬ 
mulgation accepted it without hesitation, 
and commanded their followers to do like¬ 
wise. About the same time they began an 
open opposition to the empire, and from 
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their pulpits denounced it in such seditious 
language that the imperial goveriment was 
compelled to take severe measures agaiust 
them* A bill was passed by the diet pre¬ 
scribing severe punishments for seditious 
language uttered in the pulpit* Only the 
gravest reasons of expediency induced the 
German government to depart from the 
policy of religious toleration. Had the new 
doctrine been a religious matter only, it 
would not have been noticed. It had a 
political bearing also, however, and the 
German priesthood determined to direct its 
full force against the empire established 
under Protestant supremacy. The contest 
was but a renewal of the old efforts of Rome 
to make the political system of Germany 
subservient to her, and the German govern¬ 
ment could not tolerate it. It therefore 
made the Catholic clergy responsible to the 
law for the attacks they aimed at the em¬ 
pire from their pulpits, and decisively pro¬ 
claimed that the pulpit should not be made 
a place from which to incite sedition with 
impunity. The law applied to all religious 
sects, but as the Catholic clergy were the 
only ones who sought to make trouble, they 
alone experienced its effects. The law was 
openly disregarded, and the government 
was obliged during the next year to apply 
its penalties to a number of tlie Catholic 
clergy. The Jesuits had been for some 
time "^established in Germany. They w^ere 
now especially active in the opposition to 
the imperial government; and in 1872 the 
Grermaxi Parliament passed a Jaw expelling 
them from the empire. Their establish¬ 
ments were broken up, and they w^ere com¬ 
pelled to remove to other countries. In the 
same year the Prussian Parliament took the 
control of the primary education of the 
young out of the bauds of the clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, and confided it to 
ofScinls appointed by the state. The 
measure was acquiesced in by the Prot¬ 
estants, but was bitterly denounced by the 
Catholics. 

The Orders of the Redemptorists, Lazar- 
ists, the Sacred Heart (composed of ladies) 
and some others, being closely connected 
with the Jesuits, shared their fate, and were 
compelled to leave Germany. In November, 
1872, a conference of the German Catholic 
bishops was held at Fulda, and denounced 
the measures of the government against the 
religious orders as a persecution. In De¬ 
cember the pope, in au allocation, in severe 
terms censured what he termed the '*im- 
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pudence ” of the measures adopted by the 
German government. The emperor replied 
to this by promptly breaking off all diplo¬ 
matic intercourse with the papal court 

In 1873 a bill was introduced by the 
government into the German Parliament, 
establishing civil marriage in the empire, 
and doing away with the necessity of bap¬ 
tism as a condition of the exercise of civil 
functions. 

In the Prussian Parliament still more 
liberal measures were introduced; the de¬ 
sign being to place Prussia, with respect to 
the yariooa churches, on the footing occu¬ 
pied by the other Protestant states. The 
Catholic bishops refused to obey these laws* 
This open rebellion compelled the govern¬ 
ment to enforce its authority* Heavy fines 
were imposed upon the bishops for their 
disregard of the laws, and it was even ne¬ 
cessary to imprison some of them. The 
government withdrew the pecuniary sup¬ 
port it had given the Catholic clergy and 
institutions until the latter should return ta 
their obedience to the laws. The pope now 
addressed to the emperor a strong letter of 
remonstrance, in which he afiected to be¬ 
lieve that the emperor did not approve of 
the measures of his government, expressed 
the hope that “ the cruel laws against the 
church ” would be repealed, and intimated 
that the papacy possessed some undefined 
rights to the allegiance of even Protestant 
sovereigns. The emperor, after a long in¬ 
terval, replied that in a constitutional state 
like Prussia, every law required the ap¬ 
proval of the sovereign, and that he was in 
full sympathy with the measures of lus 
government He declared that the Catho¬ 
lic bishops had drawn their punishment 
upon themselves, aud had wantonly dis¬ 
turbed the peace of the empire by their 
seditious refusal to obey the laws. 

One of the measures to which the Catho¬ 
lic bishops objected most strongly was the 
law relating to the education and aisciplin& 
of the clergy. It directs that parish priests- 
shall not be appointed without the previous 
sanction of the government, and clerical 
students are required to pass through a 
course of instruction in the national uni- 
vei'sities. In this way the Prussian govern¬ 
ment hopes to Gernmnize the Catholic 
clergy, and to make sure of implanting in 
them some element of patriotism. • 

A new element was added to the contest 
by the legal position claimed by the Old 
Catholics. These were Catholics who re- 
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fused to accept the decree of the Vatican 
Couneil. They claimed that the pope and 
the bishops who adhered to the Vatican de¬ 
cree had abandoned the Catholic Church, 
and that they (the Old Catholics) were its 
]'epreseutatives. As that church had been 
regarded in Prussia as one of the state 
churches, previous to 1870, they claimed, 
as its true representatives, to be entitled to 
the pecuniary support granted to it by law* 
The state government of Germany refused 
to accept this view, but at the same time 
declmed to treat the Old Catholics as sece- 
ders from the Catholic Church, holding that 
the question was one of the internal govern¬ 
ment of that church with which the state 
had no right to interfere* Accordingly 
Prussia recognized the missionary bishop 


of the Old Catholics as a bishop of the 
Catholic Church, and granted him a 
salary. 

The quarrel between the empire and the 
Catholic Church has grown deeper every 
year* It is still unsettled, and bids fair to 
remain an open question for many years to 
come* 

In September, 1872, the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria visited the German emperor at Berlin, 
aiid was cordially received, and in 1873 the 
Emperor William and the King of Italy 
visited Vienna. These visits were signifi¬ 
cant of the fact that Austria had accepted 
in good faith the changes in Germany and 
Italy, and was determined to take her place 
and do her duty honestly in the new ar¬ 
rangement of European affairs. 


ibook: 

THE HISTOEY OE ER^ISTCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

FBOK THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
TREATY OF YBHDUN, 

Geographical Position of France—Andent Gaul— 
The Ciinri—The Belgje—The Phtsnician Colonies 
—The Greek Towns—The Gauls Cross the Alps— 
Destruction of Rome—Gallia Cisidpina—The Ro¬ 
mans ill Gaul—Aix Founded—Narbonne—Quar¬ 
rel Between the ^dui and Sequani—Ariovistus 
Seizes a Part of Gaul—Julius Casar Made Pro- 
cousnl ofGaul—He Defeats Ariovistus^—Conouers 
Gaul—Eevnlt of the Belg®^—It is Suppressea by 
Cassar—Uprising of the Gauls—Vereingetori 
He is Beaten by Caisar and Surrenders—^Gaul 
Tranquillized by Caesar—Lyons Made the Capital 
“Gaul Under the Romans—The Institutiona of 
Primitive Gaul—The Druids—Claudius Drives 
the Dnuds from Gaul—Revolt of Civil is—Sabixius 
“Jutroduetioii of Christianity into Gaul—Perse¬ 
cutions of the Christians—St* Denis—St. Hjilary 
—Statfe of Gaul During the Decline of the Roman 
Empire^Constantfne Protects the Christians— 
The Germans Invited into Gaul—Julian Conquers 
them—The Groat German Invasion—The Visi- 
gothic Kingdom—The Bargnndiaus—The Franks 
—Kingdom of Aetius^Tnvasion of the Huns— 
Battle of Chalons—St. Gen^viSve—^Chllderie— 
Situation of Gaul at the Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire—Tlie Franks—Clovis Becomes King of the 
Franks—Reasons for Transferring the Narrative 
to the History of Gemiany—Gaul a German State* 

* ODEEN France comprises the larg¬ 
est mrt of the region known by 
the Bomans as Gallia Transalpina. 
It occupies the western end of the 
central part of the contmeiit of 
Europe, and comprises, an area of j 
about 204,091 square miles* It is bounded I 


on the north by tlie North Sea and the 
Strait of Dover, and on the northwest by 
the English Channel, which separate it 
from England ; on the east by the Alps, the 
Jura, and the Vosges Mountains, which re¬ 
spectively divide it from Italy,Switzerland, 
and the German Empire; on the south by 
the Pyrenees, which divide it from Spain, 
and by the Mediterranean ; and on the 
west by the Atlantic Ocean and Bay of 
Biscay. 

At some unknown period of antiquity 
this region was colonized by the Giuils, a 
tribe of warriors of Celtic descent, who are 
believed to have migrated from central 
Asia* They took possession of the wdde 
region extending from the Rhine to the At¬ 
lantic and from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, From them this country ac¬ 
quired the name of Galltachd or Gaul. 
Somewhat later, the Cimri, another great 
Celtic race, invaded western Europe— 
perhaps about the middle of the seventh 
century before the Christian era. They 
entered Gaul from the northeast, and afier 
a prolonged and desperate struggle with 
their Gallic kinsmen, obtained final pos¬ 
session of a large extent of country north 
of the Loire, including the peninsula of 
Armorica. Another Celtic nation, the 
Beig®, took possession of the region east of 
the Rhine. There they were thrown into 
con.stant contact Tvith the Germans, and 
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tjanie to resemble them very much iu man¬ 
ners auti character* About two hundred 
years after the invasion of the Cimri, the 
Belgte crossed the Ehiue and conquered 
northern Gauh Being of the same race as 
the Gauls already settled there, the Belgse 
easily assimilated with them in course of 
titne; but still retained many of their Ger¬ 
man characteristics* They gave to their 
country the name of Belgica. These na¬ 
tions constituted the mhabitants of ancient 
Gaul 

At a very early period the Phoenicians 
established colonies on the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast of Gaul, and are believed to 
have been the first to open and work the 
mines of the Cevennes, Later on they were 
supplanted by the Greeks, who became pos¬ 
sessed of their colonies, founded others, and 
introduced into all the superior civilization 
of Hellas. About the year b. a 600 some 
Greek refugees from Phoeasa, in Asia Minor, 
founded the city of Marseilles. Antibes, 
Nice, Agde, and some other towns, all owe 
their existence to the Greeks. These people 
were content with their colonies and did not 
seek to extend their influence into the in¬ 
terior of GauL 

The Gauls, who were driven fj'om their 
possessions by the Cirari, emigrated into the 
adjoining countries. They twice crossed the 
Alps and overran northern Italy, and a 
portion passed the Pyrenees, entered Spain 
and becaipe mixed with the Iberians of that 
country, from which they took the name of 
Celtiberi. About b. c. 390 the Senonian 
Gauls (Senones) passed the Apennines, and 
advanced upon Eome* They defeated the 
Roman army upon the Allia, captured 
Rome, and burned it, as we Jiave related 
elsewhere. They were induced to withdraw 
only upon the payment of a costly ransom. 

The Gauls now established themselves 
permanently in northern Italy, and were a 
constant terror to Rome until the victories 
of the Consul Deciiis, in B. c. 29o, of L. ^mil- 
ins and Atilius, in n. C. 284, and of Clau¬ 
dius Marcel] us, in B. o, 223, broke their 
power* After a long struggle all the Italian 
possessions of the Gauls were conquered 
by Rome, and northern Italy was organized 
as a Eonian province under the title of, 
Gallia Cisalpiiia. The Alps were thus con¬ 
stituted the boundary between the free 
Gauls and Rome, about b. c. 191. 

Half a century passed away, and Roma 
began to cast longing eyes at the Gallic 
possessions beyond the Alp-. Tlio Greek 


colony of Massilia or Mai-seilles, being at 
war with the neighboring Gauls, appealed 
to Rome for aid, and a powerful army was 
despatched to its aid under the Consul Opi- 
raius, B. c. 154 The Gauls were defeated 
by the Romans and became tributary sub¬ 
jects to Marseilles, Some years later the 
Romans defeated the Salyes on the lower 
Rhone; took formal possession of the con¬ 
quered territory, and established their fii'sfc 
colony in Gaul by founding the city of 
Aquse Sextiee, or Aix, in Provence, b. c. 
123. From this point the Romans extended 
their conquests rapidly, and in b. c. 121 or¬ 
ganized their possessions in Gaul as a prov¬ 
ince, theii’ dominions correspoiidiog very 
nearly with the modern Hauphine and Pro¬ 
vence. In B. 0. 118 the colony of Narbo 
Martins, or Karbonae, was founded, and 
became the Roman capital of southern 
GauL The province acquired from this 
city the name of Gallia Narboneusis, and 
extended from the Garonne and the Pyre¬ 
nees to the Alps and the borders of Itaiy> 
Towards the middle of tlie first century 
before the Christian era, two Gallic tribes, 
the^dui, inhabiting the region afterwards 
known as Burgundy, and the Sequani, oc¬ 
cupying upper Alsace, became involved in 
war. The Seqiiani appealed to tlie Ger¬ 
mans, who dwelt beyond the Rhine, for 
aid* A vast German army, under Ario- 
vjstus, crossed the Rhine and defeated the 
JCdui* The German leader then demanded 
of the Sequani the cession of the third part 
of their lands as the price of his aid. The 
Sequani refused, and united wdth their 
former enemies to drive out the Germans* 
Ariovistus defeated the combined tribes in 
a great battle, in b. c* 60, and at once oc¬ 
cupied their territory, pushing his advance 
up to the very frontier of tlie Roman prov¬ 
ince. Gaul had ceased to be independent, 
and the only question to be decided now 
was whether it should be the prize of the 
Germans or the Romans. The latter had 
watched the progress of Aidovistus syitli 
oiDen impatience, as they had for some time 
seriously cantemplated the conquest of the 
w'hole of Gaul. 

Gallia Cisalpina and Gallia Narbonensis 
were ruled at this time by Julius Csesar as 
Proconsul, B. c. 58, He had foreseen the 
approaching contest with the Germans, and 
had quietly prepared for it. The Germans 
soon gave Rome a valid ground for war by 
making incursions into eastern GauL Cccsar 
sent a message to Ariovistus, and informed 
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him that if lie wished to live on terms of 
peace with Rome, he must coafiue himself 
strictly to the right bank of the Khioe. 
The German leader haughtily answered 
tJiat he held his province in Gaul by the 
same right by which Rome held bersj and 
defied Caesar to meet him in the field. 
Upon receipt of this message, Caesar at 
once marched against Ariovistus and in¬ 
flicted a terrible defeat upon him in the 
plains of Alsace, The German army was 
routed with a loss of over 50j000 men, and 
the survivors fied in dismay over the Rhine. 
A little later Ariovistus died from rage and 
shame at his defeat. 

This defeat destroyed the German power 
in Gaul, and Caesar at once prepared to add 
that country to the Roman domimons. In 
B. c. 57 the tribes of northern Gaul formed 
a league against the Romans, and took the 
field with an army of over 300,000 men. 
The Remi alone refused to join the confed¬ 
eration and made an alliance with Caesar. 
In the campaign which ensued Csesar con¬ 
quered the greater part of the regions 
Known in modern ^mes as l^ormandy and 
Brittany. The next year the whole of 
Armorica or Brittany was subdued, and in 
the same year Craesiis, one of Char's lieu¬ 
tenants, compelled the submission of nearly 
all the Aquitanian tribes, who dwelt soutt 
of the Garonne. 

In B. c. 55, during the absence of Caesar 
in Brittany, the Eburones, a Belgic tribe, 
dwelling on the banks of the Meuse, rose in 
insurrection, nuissacred one of the Roman 
legions stationed among them, and besieged 
another, under Q. Cicero, in its camp. 
CsBsar returned to Gaul as soon as informed 
of the danger, and with a force of but 
7,000 men cut a passage through the Belgae 
into the camp of Cicero. In the spring of 
B. c. 53 the Romans subdued the Eburones, 
utterly exterminated them, and eompelled 
Aiubiorix, their leader, to seek safety in the 
difficult region of the Ardennes. 

The next year, b. c. 52, the Gauls rose 
in general revolt against the Romans, 
They were led by Vercingetorix, a young 
man of noble birth and commanding inflii* 
eiice among the Arverni,and who was des¬ 
tined to prove himself a commander of 
unusual merit. He arranged the outbreak 
with great secre^, and summoned the Gauls 
to meet him at Gergovia, the chief town of 
the iVrverni. An immense army gatliered 
there at tlie appointed time, and the troops, 
ivith cheers, hailed Vercingetorix as their 


commander. It was in the winter, and Ver- 
cingetorix supposed that the Romans would 
not be able to take the field against him 
until the spring. 

CsBsar was in Italy when he received the 
news of the uprising of the Gauls. He at 
once set out for Gaul and reached it in an 
almost incredibly short time. Disregard i ng 
the severities of the winter, he collected his 
troops, marched into the country of tlie 
Arverni, and ravaged it far and wide, 
Avaricum (Bourgea) was taken after a mem¬ 
orable siege, in spite of the efforts of Ver- 
cingetorix to relieve it, anti nearly the 
whole of its 40,000 inhabitants were put to 
the sword. Vercingetorix retreated to Ger¬ 
govia, a place of great strength, and re¬ 
pulsed the attack of Csesar upon the towm. 
The Romans were obliged to raise the siege 
and retire northward. Vercingetorix fol¬ 
lowed in pursuit, and came up with Caesar 
near Dijon. A bloody battle ensued, iu 
which the Gallic leader was beaten. He 
threw himself into the strongly fortified 
town of Alesia, in the country of hlaiidubii, 
which was at once besieged by the Romans. 
The position was bo strong that Csesar de¬ 
termined not to risk an assault upon it, but 
to reduce it by a blockade, and erected 
works of circumvallation on an enormous 
scale. Vercingetorix thereupon dbniissed 
his entire force of cavalry, with ordei^ to 
appeal to the Gauis to join him iu a final 
effort to secure the independence of their 
country. In answer to this api>eal an army 
of nearly 250,000 men assembled under 
Vergasiliaunus, and attempted to force 
Cassar to raise the siege of Alesia. Caesar 
defeated the relieving army of the Gauls 
iu three engagements, scattered it, never to 
be reunited, and took Vergasiliaunus pris¬ 
oner. These successes sealed the fate of 
Alesia. Seeing that a capitulation was iu- 
evitable, Vercingetorix, arrayed iu his best 
armor and mounted on a superbly capar¬ 
isoned charger, rode into the Eomau lines 
the day after the last battle, and presenting 
himself before Csesar, east his arms at the 
conqueror’s feet in token of his submission. 
He vras kept a prisoner for several years, 
and then, having graced the triumph of 
Csesar at Rome, was put to death in his 
dungeon. The fall of Alesia really settled 
the fate of Gaul, but it was some time be¬ 
fore the entire country was reduced to sub¬ 
mission. 

Having conquered Gaul, Csesar proceeded 
to organize it as a Roman province. He 
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treated the natives kindly, and as far as 
was consistent with the establishment of Ro¬ 
man institutions among them, permitted 


army, in which they constituted the legion 
of the “Alauda,” so called from the figure 
of a lark on the front of the helmet. These 



them to retain the privileges of local gov¬ 
ernment. He induced the best of the con¬ 
quered warriors to enlist in the Homan 


troops were given the privileges of Roman 
citizens. The Gauls of Belgium and Aqui- 
tania also enlisted in large numbers in the 
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Roraaa army, and greatly distinguished 
themselves in the subsequent civil wars* 
The conquests of Csesar were erected into 
a Roman province, to which the name of 
Gallia Comata was given* 

Upon the establishment of the Roman 
j-empire by Augustus, Gaul was made an 
imperial province; that is, it was placed 
under the immediate government of the 
emperor* It was divided into four great 
administrative districts* These were Gal lia 
Narboneosis, in which no change was made; 
Aquitaoia, which was enlarged, and es:- 
tended from the Loire to the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennes; Gallia Lugdunensis, which 
reached &om the Loire to the Rhone and 
the Saone, and northward to rivers Oise, 
Somme, and Marne; and Gallia Belgica, 
which embraced all northern Gaul as far as 
the Rhine, and extended along that river 
almost to the Lake of Constance* 

The seat of government was fixed at 
Liigdunum or Lyons. This city, founded 
in B. c. 42, grew with remarkable rapidity, 
and within fifteen years became the most 
flourishing town in GaiiL It was ahvays a 
favorite residence of the Roman emperors. 
Four well-built roads extended from Lyons 
to the various parts of the province* Every 
effort was made to Romanize the Gauls and 
attach them to the empire, as well as to 
destroy all their old ties and associations. 
Tli^ were well treated, and the privileges 
of Roman citizenship were liberally, though 
judiciously, extended to them. Civilization 
made rapid strides throughout the province* 
Flourishing schools were established at 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Arles, Vienne, Autun, 
Rheims, and other cities, and those of 
Arles and Autun in time became so famous 
as to be counted worthy rivals of the most 
celebrated academies of Greece and Italy* 
Thd^GauJs eagerly sought the benefits of 
educationy and ere long natives of the 
country were to be found in all the branches 
of tlie Roman service. The cities founded 
by the Romans, especially in the south of 
Gaul, were adorned with handsome build¬ 
ings and noble public works, of which the 
Pont du Gard, the triumphal arch and 
theatre at Orange, and the amphitheatre 
and the 'VMaison Carrie*' at Nismes, are 
notable examples. By the middle of the 
first Christian century Gaul was thoroughly 
imbued with the civilization of Rome, and 
was making great advances in it yearly. 

The change thus accomplished w^as great 
indeed. The primitive Gauls had main¬ 


tained an aristocratic or oligarchical form 
of government, the most remarkable fea¬ 
ture of which was the extraordinary power 
of the Druids* Caesar informs us that in 
his time the whole political power of Gaul 
was divided between the Druids and the 
knights or nobles. The mass of the people 
were serfs or slaves. They could not be 
bought or sold, and ill-treatment of them 
was punished by a fine, but in all other re¬ 
spects they were completely, in the hands 
of the nobles. Each noble was surrounded 
by a number of them, who constituted a 
special class of retainers, whom he was 
bound to protect against all persons ; the 
retainers on their part were obliged to de- 
fend his person and maintain his interests 
with absolute devotion. The noble sup¬ 
ported them, and they readOy shared ail his 
dangem. If he fell in battle, or was killed, 
it was the duty of his clients to sacrifice 
themselves on his tomb, that they might 
share his fate in the future lile* It is said 
that no instance was ever known of an at¬ 
tempt to evade this obligation. 

The Druids stood at the head of the 
Celtic religious organization. They were 
divided into the inferior priests; the bards, 
who were supposed to be divinely inspired, - 
and whose influence over the people wa^i 
immense; and the Druids proper. The 
lost class wwe exempted from all civil and 
military obligations, and passed tlieir lives 
in the solitudes of the forests, engaged in 
theological and metaphysical studies and 
meditations. They taught, says Csesar, 
“that souls do not perish, but pass after 
death into other bodies; considering this as 
a most powerful stimulus to bravery and 
courage, since it tends to remove altogether 
the fear of death*"^ A solemn conclave of 
tlie Druids was held every year at a sacred 
place in the country of the Carnutes* This 
Nassembly constituted also a high court of 
appeal,^ Causes of all kinds were brought 
before it. Those who refused to accept its 
decisions were excluded by it from tlie 
sacrifices—a punishment much dreaded by 
the Gauls, as it banished the offender from. 
the society of his people and incapacitated 
him for any public function* The Druids 
were not only ministers of religion and 
judges of the law; they were the physicians 
of the people, philosophers, professors of 
such of the arts and sciences as were known 
to the Celts, poets, genealogists, and his¬ 
torians. They monopolized all the culture 
and intellectual x^ower of tlieir race, and 
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tbeir influence over their people followed 
as a natural result. 

The religious rites of the Druids were 
often cruel and bloody. Human beings 
were frequently sacrificed iu order to gain 
the favor of the gods, or to avert the death 
or illness of some individual; it being be¬ 
lieved that the gods required a human life 
tor every life granted. Sometimes a huge 
frame of wicker, made in the shape of a 
vman, was filled with human beings—gen¬ 
erally condemned criminals or captives 
taken io war—and was set on fire, the 
wretched beings perishing in the flames. 

Augustus did not attempt to persecute or 
proscribe tlie Druidieal relirion in Gaul, 
but he spared no pains to undermine it and 
draw the Gauls from it. He refused the 
privileges of Roman citizenship to all who 
took part in the ancient worship, and espe¬ 
cially in the human sacrifices, and endeav¬ 
ored to comhino the old worship with that 
of the gods of Rome in such a manner as 
to make the latter supplant the former. 
He was very successful, and in the course 
of a few years almost the entire nobility and 
the more influentiar classes abandoned 
Druidism. It still retained its hold upon 
tlie lower classes, but it ceased from this 
time to influence the course of aflairs in 
Gaul* The Emperor Claudius determined 
to strike a death-blow at the old faith, and 
in A, D. 43 issued a decree forbidding the 
Dmidical worship under pain of death, and 
banishing all classes of the Druids from 
GauL They fled to Britain ; but the ven¬ 
geance of the emperor pursued them, and 
they took refuge in th,e moimtains of Wales 
and Scotland, Their chief stronghold in 
the isle of Anglesey was taken with terrible 
slaughter by the Roman general Suetonius 
I^aiuinus* 

The general tranquillity wliich pervaded 
Gaul was broken in A. d, 69 by an insurree- 
tion of the tribes of Eelgic "Gaul, led by 
Claudius Civilis. He proclaimed the Em¬ 
pire of the Ganls,’^ and set up Julius 
Sabinus, who claimed descent from Julius 
Csesar, as emperor. After some reverses, 
the Romans put down the outbreak. Civ- 
ilis submitted, together with his people, and 
they were granted amnesty. Sabinus es¬ 
caped, and, with hia wife Eponina, took 
refuge in a subterranean cavern, ^ They re¬ 
mained in concealment there for nine years, 
but were at length discovered, Sabinus 
was loaded with chains and taken to Rome, 
where he was put to death* His heroic 


wife demanded to share hk fate, and w'as 
executed with him. 

This was the last effort of the Gauls to 
regain their freedom. A long period of 
unbroken tranquillity followed, during 
which the province made great advances in 
refinement and luxury. The national cha¬ 
racter suflered, and the Gauls became as 
indolent and apathetic as they had been 
fierce and restless in their primitive 
days. 

At some time during this period the 
Christian religion was introduced into Gaul. 
The exact date of this event is not kuown. 
Some writers hold that St. Paul, in his 
journey into Spain, passed through Gaul 
and sowed the first seeds of Christianity 
there j others ]^Iace its introduction at a 
later period. The first definite information 
we have on the subject is the arrival in 
Gaul, about a, d, 155, of a band of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries from Asia Minor, led by 
Pothinus and Irenseus, disciples of St, Poly¬ 
carp, Bishop of Smyrna. They were very 
successful in their labors, and planted the 
church firmly upon the soil of GauL 
Twenty years later Marcus Aurelius in¬ 
augurated a cruel persecution of the Gallic 
Christians, and in a. b, 202 Septimius 
Severus renewed the persecution in a still 
more cruel form. These trials did not de¬ 
stroy the new faith; hut, as elsewhere, tlie 
constancy of the martyrs proved the m- ans 
of spreading Christianity. About a. d. 250, 
Fabian, Bishop of Rome, despatched a baud 
of missionaries to GauL They were led by 
Dionysius, better known as St. Denis, 
Satu minus, Stremonius, Martial is, Trophi¬ 
mus, Gratian, and Paid, wlio founded the 
sees of Paris, Toulouse, Clermont, Limoges, 
Arles, Tours, and Narbonue. Nearly all 
these bishops suffered martyrdom during 
the reigns of Valerian and Dioclg^iau, hut 
>their \vork was taken up and carri^ on by 
faithful successors, and from their time we 
may date the permanent Christianization 
of Gaul, By the opening of the fourth 
century the church was^^mly established 
in all the principal cities of the province. 
During the fourth century St. Hillary, 
Bishop of Poitiers, successfully combated 
the Arian heresy and prevented it from 
spreading over Europe; and St, Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, established the monastic 
system in GauL The Christian religion 
spread steadily throughout the province, 
in spite of the efforto of the emperors to 
destroy it, and when Constantine came to 
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the throne was already rapidly becoming 
the pt'edominaofc faith of Gaiil* 

Gaul fell into a sad state of disorganiza¬ 
tion and sudering during the period of the 
decline of the empire- A formidable insur- 
rectioii of the peasants occurred during the 
reigns of the Emperors Maximian and Dio¬ 
cletian, In the rearrangeraent of the em¬ 
pire, in A* D. 292, Gaul was divided into 
seventeen provinces, and made part of a 
praetorian prefecture* The administration 
of Gaul was eoudded to the Csesar Constan- 
tins Chlorus, who fixed his head-quarters at 
Arles. He was mainly oceopied in the 
efibrt to defend the Rhine frontier against 
the constant efforts of the Germans to pass 


With their aid C^nstantius conquered hia 
rival; but when the struggle was over, the 
German allies of the emperor refused to re¬ 
turn to their own country, and the frontier 
provinces were given up to them. The 
Salian Franks seizeff the isle of Battavia 
and the larger, part of Brabant and Hai^ 
nault. They ravaged the country with fire 
and sword, and sacked and burned to the 

§ round TrWes, Cfologne, Mayence, Worms, 
pires, Strasburg, and tliirty-foiir other 
flourishing cities of GauL'' Constantins 
despatched an army to the relief of Gaul, 
under his cousin Julian, in the beginning 
of A. D. 356, Julian defeated the Germans 
at Cologne, Sena, and Strasburg, drove 
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it He wps succeeded by his son Constan¬ 
tine the Great, who defeated a formidable 
horde of Franks who were ravaging the 
northeastern provinces, and drove them' 
back into Germany, a, d. 310. Like his 
father, Constantine protected the Christians, 
and when he became sole Emperor of Rome 
established Christianity as the religion of 
the empire. 

The death of Constantine was followed, 
as we have seen, by a struggle between his 
successors, which resulted in tlie triumph of 
Constantius. In this war both Coustantius i 
and his rival Magnentius sought the assist¬ 
ance of the Germans beyond the Rhine. \ 


them over the Rhine, and compelled them 
to sue for peace. Julian then returned to 
1 alls, which he made his favorite residence. 
He enlarged and improved the city, and 
built him a palace on the left bank of the 
Seine, the ruins of which still exist. While 
residing here he proclaimed Augustus, 
or emperor, by the army, in a. b. 360. 

Upon the death of Julian the Germans 
whom he had defeated reappeared on the 
Rhine, and in order to gain any advantage 
over them the emperors were obliged to 
employ the services of barbarian mercenar- 
The division of the empire under 
Ai’cadius and lionorius greatly weakened 
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it and encouraged the Germans to a cor¬ 
responding degree* They increased their 
pressure upon the Khme froutierj and m 
A, D. 398, Proves, the capital of Gaul, was 
surprised, sacked, and destroyed by them, 
Honorius sent an army against them under 
the great Stilicho, but this able general 
could do no more than hold back the tide 
of invasion for a while* The savage hordes 
of Asia were moving in an irresistible tor¬ 
rent into northern Europe, and the nations 
of that region were being pressed steadily 
upon the Roman empire. Yielding to this 
pressure, the Germans marched upon the 
frontiers of Gaul. Their way was impeded 
by their kinsmen, the Ripuarian Franks, 
who, as we have seen elsewhere, were the 
alliesnf Rome. They remained faithful to 
their alliance, and sought to defend the 
Rhine frontier, but were decisively defeated* 
On the night of the 31st of December, 406, 
the Germans passed the Rhine and swarmed 
into Gaul, They vrere followed from time 
to time by other tribes, and the invaders 
spread themselves over a large part of 
Gaul, which they held permanently. 

Wlien the Roman legions in Britain 
heard of the irruption of the Germans into 
Gaul, they threw off their allegiance to the 
feeble Honorius, and set up as emperor an 
adventurer named Constantine. He had a 
considerable following, and gained the as¬ 
sistance of the Burgundians and Pranks by 
confirming them in the possession of the 
lands they had seized in Gaul. With their 
aid Constantine made himself master of 
southern and central Gaul, and routed an 
army sent against him from Italy by Hono- 
rius. He next invaded Spain, and won 
some successes, but after a reign of three 
veal's his good fortune deserted him, and 
he was defeated and compelled to surrender 
to the forces of Ho nor i us. He was prom¬ 
ised his -life, but Honorius did not scruple 
to violate his pledge, and Constantine 'was 
put to death, A* d* 411. 

The fall of Constantine was followed by 
a period of confusion and anarchy, the his¬ 
tory of which is almost unknown* During 
this period three powerful German nations 
planted themselves firmly in Gaul* These 
were the Visigoths in the south, the^ Bur¬ 
gundians in the east, and the Fnmks in the 
north and west 

Alaric, the King of the Visigoths, died 
in A. B. 410, after the sack of Rome, and 
during the invasion of Italy* He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brothei'-in-Iaw Adolphus, or 
40 


Ataulphus. He had married Placidia, the 
sister of HonoTius, who had been taken pris¬ 
oner by Alaric* As a meana of inducing 
the Goths to quit Italy, Honorius conferred 
upon Adolphus tJie southern provinces of 
Gaul* The Visigoths at once crossed the 
iUps, and defeating the last of the pretend¬ 
ers who had followed Constantine, subdued 
and took possession of the country assigneri 
them. In 418 a new treaty was made with 
Honorius, by which the limits of the Visi- 
gothio kingaom were clearly defined. It 
embraced the whole of the Roman Aqiiita-* 
nia* Adolphus was assassinated in a. b. 
415, hut transmitted his kingdom intact to 
his successors. 

The Burgundians came into Gaul at the 
time of the great invasion in 406* They 
took possession of Alsace; and, somewhat 
later, were given by Honorius the province 
of Gallia Sequanensis as a reward for defeat¬ 
ing and slaying the pretender Jovinus. 
They gained some other territory, and their 
kingdom extended from the Lake of Geneva 
as far as Coblentz on the Rhine* The 
Rhone and the Allier separated thejn from 
the Visigotlis on the east, and the Slediter- 
rauean formed their southern border. Ly¬ 
ons, Geneva, Basle, Autun, and Langrea 
were their principal cities. The kiogdoiu 
of Burgundy, thus formed, existed for more 
than a century, and was finally absorbed by 
the empire of Charlemagne* 

Both the Visigoths and Burgundians 
were Christians at the time of their settle¬ 
ment in Gaul. They had adopted the Arian 
heresy, however* 

The Franks, as we have seen in our ac¬ 
count of thetn in the history of Germany, 
passed the lower Eli me, and occupied tlie 
country between that river, the Scheldt, 
and the Ardennes Mountains* By degrees 
they made themselves masters of nearly the 
whole of Belgium, and finally pushed their 
conquests as far as the Somme* In a. d. 
413 they captured and plundered for the 
fourth time the Roman capital of Treves, 
and somewhat later seized Cologne and the 
whole region between the Rhine and the 
Meuse* As we have seen, the Franks com¬ 
prised a confederation of a number of 
kindred tribes, the chief of which ere tlie 
Salians, or Salii, the Ripxiarii, the Sicambri, 
the Bracteri, and the Charaavi* They gave 
their name at an early day to the region 
leld by them; it was called Fraocia, or the 
and of the Franks* By degrees, as we 
lave seen, the Sail an Franks became tlif 
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predominant tribe, and founded the king¬ 
dom of the Franks. 

During the reign of Valentinian III. the 
imperial general Aetius undertook to restore 
the Roman aathoritj in GauL He won 
some signal succe^es over the Visigoths, 
the Burgundians, and the Salian Franks, 
and seemed on the point of realiring his 
designs. Hia progress was checked by the 
sudden appearance of the Huns under At- 
tila in G^auL The Huns crossed the Rhine 
in February, 451, and ravaged the country 
as they advanced. Metz was taken by 
storm and destroyed, and the barbarians 


Chlodio. The battle of Chalons and its 
results have been related elsewhere, and we 
need not repeat the narrative here. 

During the reigns of Avitus and Ma- 
jorian, Gaul was governed by the patrician 
^gidius, whose high qualities won him the 
admiration of the Franks. These deposed 
their king, Childeric, and elected, -^gidius 
to their throne. Eight years later Childeric 
was recalled from his exile by his people, 
and a w^ar broke out between the Franks 
and iEgidius, The Franks regained all the 
territory of which they had been deprived 
by ^etius, drove the Romans from Paris, 
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moved we^ward towards Paris. The people 
of that city were on the point of flying from 
it in terror when their courage was revived 
by a peasant girl named Genoveva, who 
declared to them in the name of heaven 
that the barbarians should not come wuthin 
sight of the walls. Attila verified her pre¬ 
diction by turning aside from Paris towards 
the Marne. Tlie grateful Parisians have, 
in all subsequent ages, honored Genoy wa 
under the name of St. Gen4vi^ve as the 
patron saint and protectress of their city. 

Attila moved tow^ards Chalons, whither 
he was followed by Aetius, whose ranks had 
been reinforced by the Visigoths under their 
king, Theodoric, and the Franks under 


and forced them back to the Loire, ^gid- 
ius died in 465, and was succeeded by his 
son Syagrius, who made Soissons his capital, 
and reigned over the districts of the Oise, 
the Somme, the Marne, and the Aisne. 
During the reign of Syagrius, the Western 
em pi re fel 1, n e ver to be re-establ islied, Tlie 
Eastern Emperor Zeno acknowdedged tbe 
royal title of Odoacer, the Gothic King of 
Italy, and entirely abandoned all effort 
to retain Gaul as a part of the imperial 
dominions. 

^"It was impossible to foresee which of 
the several powers among which Gaul was 
then divided, or whether any of them, 
would ultimately obtain the dominion of 
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the country. At first sight the chances 
seemed in favor of the Visigoths, whose 
monarchy, now reaching to the banka of 
the Loire, comprised at least a third part 
of Gaul, while toward the south it stretched 
beyond the Pyrenees, into the heart of 
Spain* But there was one great obstacle to 
the complete establishment of the power of 
the Visigoths in Gaul; they proiessed an 
heretical form of Christianity—they were 
Arians, while the mass of the Gallo-Eoman 
population Avas firmly attached to the prim¬ 
itive Catholic faith. This difference of 
belief engendered among the orthodox 
bishops and clergy a deep aversion to the 
Visigothic rule, and the influence of thej 
pri^thood being then predominant, it was 
evident that the final arbitration lay mainly 
in their hands. Amid the general decom¬ 
position of the ancient social system, the 
lower orders had learned to look up to the 
church as their most powerful defender; it 
Avas the bbhop who administered justice, 
redressed grievances, appeased tumults, 
sheltered the fugitive in the asylum of his 
palace* and alleviated by his charity the 
miseries of war* An authority thus deeply 
rooted and universally respected was not 
likely to accept the dominion of a race of 
foreign heretics, who lost no opportunity of 
oppressing and persecuting, even to im¬ 
prisonment and death, the professors of the 
true faith* The bishops looked round for 
Korae new element by means of which the ^ 
wreck of ^ciety might be reconstructed j 
and they were led, by virtuous motives, to 
fix their hopes upon the Franks, Avho, al¬ 
though still pagans, seemed open to any 
powerful influence, and offered a promising 
field for missionary enterprise. The Franks 
were at that moment in the rudest state 
of barbarous ignoranee, unskilled in mili¬ 
tary science, and to all appearance quite 
unfit to cope Avith such a vigorous empire 
as that of the Visigoths; but, armed with 
the patronage and co-operation of the 
church, their ultimate triumph was secure, 
for the Gallic nation^ as distinguished from 
the extraneous races of the barbaric inva¬ 
sion* was thus engaged in their favor. Such, 
doubtless, was the secret of the great social 
reAmlntion at the close of the fifth century 
in Gaul. ' It ^vas the church; as M. Mich¬ 
elet observes, ' that made the fortune of the 
Franks/ 

Child eric, King of the Salian Franks, 
died in 481, and was succeeded by his son 
Chlodwig, or Clovis, then but fifteen years | 
oid. 


This event is usually regarded as the 
foundation of the French mon arcby. From 
this time until the treaty of Verdun, after 
the fall of Charlemagne's empire, the his¬ 
tory of France and the history of Germany 
are one and the same* France, as AA"e have 
seen in our account of Germany, now 
passed under the dominion of the Germans^ 
For this reason the writer has deemed it 
best to relate the events of the reigns of 
Clovis and his successors, down to the divi¬ 
sion of Charlemagne^s dominions, in the 
history of Germany* The"reader is referred 
to the Second and Third Chapters of Book 
XVIII for the narrative, which it is unne¬ 
cessary to repeat here. 

CHAPTER IL 

PROM THE TREATY OF VEKDTJW TO THE 
BEATH OP LOUIS IX* 

The of Verdun Assigns France to Charles 

the Bald—Establishes his Authority—Ilav- 
ages of the Northmen—Charles Seizes a Part of 
Burgundy—Becomes En^eror—The Succesjsors 
of Charles—Chdries the Fat—Paris Besieged by 
the Normans—Charles the Bimple—The North¬ 
men are Given Normandy as the Price of a Peace 
—Rollo — Nona an dy Organized—Weakness of 
Charles—Louis d^Outremer—Hugh Capet Founds 
the French Monarchy—Robert the Pious—Is Sep¬ 
arated from his Wife by the Church—Introduction 
of Southern Civilization into France—Religious 
Awakening—Erection of Churches—Peraectition 
of the Jews—Henry I*—Famine in France—The 
Truce of God—William of Normantly—Estab¬ 
lishes his Authority over his Duchy—Philip I*— 
William of Normandy Conquers &jjlaiid — War 
Between Normandy and France—^Philip's Quarrel 
with the Church—The Crusades—Louis VI*— 
Extent of the French Dominions—Enfranchise¬ 
ment of the Communes-—Diflereut Coustitutions 
of the Boroughs in the North and South of France 
—Growth of the Royal Power—>Vars of Louis 
with Henry L of England—Louis VII.—Sets Out 
on the Second Crusade—Its Failure—Divorce of 
Queen Eleanora—She Marries Henry PJanfagenet 
—Henry Becomes King of England—Origin of 
the Enmity Between France and England—Philip 
Augustus—Marries Isabella of Hainault—His 
Policy—War with England—Philip and Henry 
Agree to Join the Crusade—Philip Aids the He« 
b^ion of Richard Cceur de Lion—The Third 
Crusade—Philip's Jealousy of Richard—Returns 
to France—Leagues with John Againat Ejchard 
—Agnes de M^ran—War Between Philm and 
John—Gains of Philip—The Albigenslan war^ 
Prince Louis’ Expedition to England—The tVar 
in Languedoc—Death of Philip—Louis VJTI,— 
Louis IX*—His Good Reign—War with England 
—Louis Joins the Crusade—His Death—Is Can* 
ojiized* 

S HE Treaty of Verdun assigned 
France to Charles the Bald, but 
deprived that country of its natu- 
‘ ral frontier of the fehine, as the 
division Avas made according to the 
^ language of the inhabitants of the 
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domitiions of Louis the Gentle- “l^ow 
that a tongue waa considered a bond of 
nationality, the French were contented to 
surrender to Lothaire, the emperor, a long 
strip of ten'itory, running the whole way 
up from Itaiy to the North Sea, including 
both banks of the Ehine, and acting as a 
wall of partition between them and the 
German-speaking people on the other 
side!” 


I the islands and mainland of Denmark and 
I Norway, these fierce rovers swept across the 
North Sea, and soon made France one of 
the chief objects of their attacks. They 
were pagans, and, cherishing a bitter hatred 
toward Christianity and its followers, never 
spared a monk or a monastery. In their 
light but strong and swift galleys they 
could easily ascend the navigable rivei*s, 
and no storm was fierce enough to keep 



THE TREATY OF VEKDIFN. 


Charles the BaM found his new king¬ 
dom in a state of anarchy. Brittany, 
Aquitaine, and Septiinania or Languedoc 
were practically independent, and it re¬ 
quired a long and severe straggle to reduce 
them to a state of semi-allegiance to him. 
During this period the kingdom w-as ex¬ 
posed to the ravages of the fierce Scandina¬ 
vian freebooters, known as Northmen, and ' 
in later times as Normans. Starting from I 


them from the open sea. Their leaders^ 
were warriors and poets, and animated their 
followers with wild songs of the deeds of 
their ancestors. They soou reached tbef 
Straits of Gibraltar in their forays, aiid^ 
extended their ravages to the shores of the' 
MediterraneaB. In a. d. 841 they ascended 
the Seine as far as Kouen and pillaged 
and burned that city. Every year their 
depredations were repeated, and in 845, 
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under their famous leader^ Kegoor Lod- 
brog, they reached Park. Charles the 
Bald abandoned his capital without a blow, 
and the Norsemen plundered tlie city and 
its rich churches and abbeys, and then con¬ 
sented to make terms with Charles, who 
purchased their withdrawal by the payment 
of 7,000 pounds of silver. In 857 they 
again took Paris, and massacred a large 
number of its inhabitants* Returning in 
862 they met with a vigorous resistance 
from Robert the Strong, whom Charles had 
made Count of Paris and governor of the 
region ^between the Seine and the Loire* 
In spite of the gallant efforts of Count Rob¬ 
ert, the weakness of Charles enabled the 
Normans to indict serious damage upon 
France during the next five years. In 
A, D. 866 Count Robert was 
slain in an engagement with 
the famous pirate chief, Hast- 
iog^. 

The Emperor Lothaire d ied 
ill A. D. 855, leaving his do¬ 
minions to his three sons. 

One of these sons, Lothaire, 

Ring of Lorraine, died 
A. B. 869, and though 
dominions, in the absence of 
direct heirs, should have gone 
Lo his eldest brother, the Em¬ 
peror Louis, Charles the Bald 
look advantage of the occa¬ 
sion to increase his own king¬ 
dom at the expense of Lor¬ 
raine by th^ addition of the 
western districts between the 
Meuse and the Scheldt—Cis- 
jurane Burgundy—and the 
counties of Lyom and Vi- 
enue. The death of the Emperor Louis in 
August, 875, enabled Charles to gain a still 
greater advantage. He promptly crossed 
the Alps, entered Italy, and induced the 
popo to espouse his cause and crown him 
emperor ou Christmas day, a. d. 875, This 
brought on a war with hia brother Louis, 
the German, who invaded France in 876, 
but the death of Louis in August of the 
same year brought the struggle to a close, 
and ill 877 Charles himself died, 

Charles was succeeded by his only sin*- 
viving son, Louis the Stammerer, who died 
a year and a half later, a. b, 879, leaving 
his throne to his two sons, Louis III, and 
Cavlomau, who reigned conjointly—Louis 
in the north of France, and Carloman in 
Aquitaine and Burgundy. Luring this 


reign Duke Boso, the brotherdn-law of 
diaries the Bald, rebelled, and wdth the 
general consent of the jieople of those re¬ 
gions made himself King of Burgundy and 
Provence. His capital was establisliecl at 
Arles. The kingdom thus set up main¬ 
tained its separate existence for more than 
a century and a half Louis died in Au¬ 
gust, 882, after having decisively defeated 
the Northmen under their leader Hastings 
at San court, near Abbeville* Caiipman 
followed him in 884. 

The direct heir to the crown being a 
mere infant, the nobles conferred the sov¬ 
ereignty upon the Emperor Cliaiies the Fat, 
the sou of Louis the German. In a, d* 
885 the Northmen, under their famous 
leader RolJo, laid siege to Paris in over- 


wdielming force. The city was bravely de¬ 
fended for eighteen months by Eudes, the 
son and successor of Count Robert the 
Strong, After a long delay Chaiies 
mar died from Germany to the relief of 
Paris, but on reaching the vicinity weakly 
consented to purchase the withdrawal of 
the Northmen by the payment of 800 
pounds of silver. The whole empire was 
disgusted by the weakness and incompe¬ 
tence of Chaides, and he was deposed in 
A. D. 887. 

Tlie nobles now offered the crown of 
France to Count Elides, the heroic defender 
of Paris, in grateful recognition of bis ser¬ 
vices. Eudes had already been made Duke 
of Prance by the Enipen)r Charles. His 
authority as king was firmest in Anjou, 
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but it was not recognized in Aquitainej and 
was merely nominal south, of the Loire, A 
powerful party adhered to Charles the Sim¬ 
ple, the last survivor of the Carolingian 
house, and after a brief struggle, Eudes 
generously ceded to-his young opponent the 
sovereignty of the region between the Seine 
and the Meuse. At his death in A* d, 898 
he enjoined the barons who surrounded 
him to transfer their allegiance faithfully 
to Charles the Simple. Eobert, the brother 
of Eudes, succeeded him aa Duke of France, 


dition that lie and his followers should 
cease tlieir depredations and embrace 
Christianity A, D' 912. The region thus 
granted to Hollo took from its new settlers 
the name of Normandy. Kollo made 
Kouen his capital, and lie and his followers 
having now an interest in the laud, kept 
back their rude countrymen from further 
aggressions, and 8o coustituted a most ef¬ 
fectual protection to France from this hith¬ 
erto exposed quarter. When Kollo went 
to take the oath of fealty to his new eov- 
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but the crown passed, in accordance with 
his wish, to Charles, 

The reign of Charles the Simple is chiefly 
noted for the permanent settlement of the 
Northmen in France, Under their leader, 
Kollo, they harassed the kingdom so greatly 
that Charles, who was too poor to bribe, 
and too weak to resist them, purchased a 
peace by granting to Kollo, or Kolf, as a 
perpetual fief, a large portion of northwest¬ 
ern France, with the feudal sovereignty of 
rbo duchy of Bretague or Brittany, on *con¬ 


ereign, he was told that it was necessary to 
kneel and kiss the king’s foot. He indig¬ 
nantly started back and refused to perform 
the humiliating ceremony. The French 
courtiers insisted upou the point of etiquette, 
however, and Kollo ordered one of hia men 
to come forward and perform the act for 
him. The rough soldier, stooping down, 
lifted the king’s foot with sucji rudeness that 
the monarch was thrown violently back¬ 
ward from his seat. The Northmen burst 
into a shout of laughter, and as the French 
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wre in no condition to reseut the insult, 
they suffered it to pass without remark. 
Kollo received the hand of the Piineess 
Giselej the daughter of Charles, in mar¬ 
riage, and became one of the most useful 
and loyal of the king's subjects. He proved 
himself a wise, able, and prudent ruler, and 
under him Normandy rose rapidly to a high 
state of prosperity. “ The ruined churches 
were rebuilt, the towns walled and fortified, 
the land carefully cultivated, justice impar¬ 
tially administereci The barbarian North¬ 
men adopted with marvellous facility the 
language and maimers of the nation among 
whom tliey had settled, and Noimandy be¬ 
came in the course of a few years celebrated 
throughout France for its advancement in 
the arts of industry/commerce,^and civili¬ 
sation.” ! 

The weakness and incapacity of Charles 
the Simple became more apparent every 
ear. Ihe government was entirely in the 
aucls of his minister, Haganon, a man of 
low hirth^ whose insolent use of his power 
brought about a rebellion of the nobles. 
Charles was defeated, and fled into Lor¬ 
raine, attended by Haganon, and Robert, 
Duke of France, the brother of Count 
Eudes, was crowned king at Rheims, in 
A. D. 922. Charles attempted to regain his 
croTO, and a bloody battle was fought at 
Soissons, in which, though Robert was 
slain, Charles was utterly defeated, June, 
923. Rudolph of Burgundy was chosen 
the successor of Robert Charles made 
another effort to regain his crown, but was 
made captive, and with one brief interval 
of freedom passed the remainder of his life 
in prison. He died in October, 929. Upon 
first capture of Charles, his widow and 
infant son fled to England, and took refuge 
with her brother Athelstau, the Saxon 
king. The young Louis, who, from his 
early exile, received the name of Louis d' 
Outremer, was carefully educated by his 
uncle, and in after life displayetl more vigor 
than was eominonly mauffested by the 
members of his family. Upon the death 
of King Rudolph, in a. n, 936, Hugh the 
Great, Duke of France, and Dukes Herbert 
of Vermandois, and William Longsword of 
Normandy, recalled Louis d' Outremer 
from hia exile, and placed him upon the 
throne. Hugh became alarmed for his owm 
power by the independent spirit of Louis, 
and at length renounced hia allegiance, and 
declared himself a vassal of Otto the Great 
of Grermany. The Duke of Normandy and 


some of the other great nobles followed his 
example, and the German king invaded 
France and reduced Louis to great extrem¬ 
ities in spite of his gallant struggle for his 
crown. In the midst of these troubles 
King Louis was killed by a fall from his 
horse m A. D. 954. 

Hugh the Great, who was the real ruler 
of France, though he never claimed the 
royal title, now bestowed the crown upon 
Lotliaire, the son of Louis, Two years 
later (906) Hugh died, and was succeeded 
as Count of Paris and Duke of France by 
his eldest son, Hugh Capet, so called be¬ 
cause of his wearing habitually in after 
yeai*3 when he came to the throne an abbot's 
cap instead of a crown. Upon the death 
of the Emperor Otto the Great, Lothaire 
attempted to regain possession of the duchy 
of Lorraine, or Lotharingia, This effort 
was defeated by the energy of Otto H, In 
978 Otto invaded France with an army of 
60,000 men, and encamped before Paris, 
which was defended by Hugh Capet. The 
approach of winter compelled the emperor 
to retire into Germany, and a reconciliation 
was effected in 9S0; Lothaire renounciug 
his pretensions to Lorraine, contrary to the 
advice of Hugh Capet and the wishes of 
the French people. He died in 98G, and 
was succeeded by Ida son Louis V., sur- 
named Le Faineant, w^ho reignerl but a 
little more than a year. He diet! in May, 
987, and with him ended the Caroliugian 
line in France. The French nobles passed 
by Charles, Duke of Lower Lorraine or 
Brabant, the only brother of Lothaire, be¬ 
cause of his worthless character, and con¬ 
ferred the throne upon Hugh Capet, who 
was crowned at Rheims^ July 1st, 987. 

With the accession of Hugh Capet the 
real history of the French monarchy begins. 
His elevation to the throne was regarded 
as the triumph of the French nationality 
over what had generally been regarded as 
the foreign rule of the "Carolingiani The 
dynasty which he founded continued to 
rule France in unbroken succession until 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 
the eighteenth century. Hugh reigned 
nine years, and proved himself an able and 
sagacious sovereign. The first years of hia 
reign were disturbed by the efforts of 
Charles of Lorraine to obtain possession of 
the throne, but they proved futile, and the 
power of Hugh was firmly established 
Charles was made a prisoner, and died after 
a few months confinement in 992> Hugh 
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endeavored to secure the adhesion of the 
powerful nobles of the south, and was also 
careful to win the support of the church by 
bestowing rich possessions upon the clergy. 
He also restored to the monasteries through¬ 
out his dominions the privilege of free elee- 
tioDj which had been discontinued since the 
reign of Charles the Bald, Having secured 
the succession by causing his son Kobert, 
surnamed the Pious, to be crowned at Or¬ 
leans, Hugh died peacefully at Paris, which 
had once more become the capital of Prance, 
on the 24tb of October, a. i>. 996, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. 


HrCH CAPET, 

Robert the Pious succeeded his father 
without opposition. He was in his twenty- 
fourth year, and had been a pupil of the 
famous Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
IL, under whom he had gained a fair edu¬ 
cation, He excelled in music, and passed 
his time in the composition of hymns, and 
ut acts of charity, to which his benevolent 
and amiable disposition inclined him. 
Having married his cousin Bertha, a union 
within the degrees prohibited by the church, 
the kingdom was laid under an interdict by 
Pope Gregory V,, and after some years of 


spirited opposition to the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities, Robert was obliged to part from 
his taithi'ul wdfe, whom lie never ceased to 
regret, in order to regain for his people the 
enjoyment of their religious rites, of which 
they had been deprived during the interdict. 
In A. D, 1006 Robert the Pious contracted 
a second marriage wdth Constance, the 
daughter of the Count of Toulouse, a woman 
of imperious will and overbearing disposi¬ 
tion, who ruled her husband with a rod of 
iron. The chronicles of the times' abound 
in anecdotes showing the meek patience 
with which the king endured her tyranny, 
and the affectionate ingenuity 
with which he shielded others 
from it. Constance brought in 
her train and attracted to her 
court a large number of the gay 
and polished natives of Aqui¬ 
taine, who introduced the supe- 
rior civilizatiou and elegance of 
tlie south into the northern 
provinces* 

The general belief in the 
near approach of the end of 
the world, which overspread 
Cliristendom at this time, was 
felt in a marked decree in 
France. It expressed itself in 
a movement in wliich all classef^ 
joined for the restoration and 
iinju'bvement of the churches 
and religious houses, and tlic 
erection of new edifice^ of this 
character* . was the begin¬ 
ning of that wonderful architect 
tural movement of the Middle 
Ages, which has covered Europe 
with its glorious monuments of 
Christian art and Christian self- 
devotion. The Abbey of St.' 
hlartin at Tours, the splendid 
Church of St.Aignan at Orleans, 
the Cathedrals of Perigueux, An- 
goul^me, and Cahors, are among the many 
remarkable foundations dating from the 
reign of Robert the Pious, to which were 
added, later in the century, the magnificent 
Abbeys of Cluny, Vezelai, and St.Sernm at 
Toulouse.^ ^ 

In the midst of this religious enthusiasm* 
the news arrived of the profanation and 
destruction of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Hakem, the Fatimite Khalif of Eg}^pt. 
The Jews were suspected of having insti¬ 
gated this outrage, and were everywhere, 
especially in France, attacked, and numbers 
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were put to death with great cruelty. At 
Sens the attack upon them was directed by 
the gentle King Robert himself, A. b, 1016. 

The last years of Robert were ve^ed by 
the revolt of Ids sous, who were driven into 
rebellion by the insolent and factious con¬ 
duct of their mother Constance, Robert 
took the field against them, and after a 
bloody campaign in Burgundy, compelled 
them to submit. The king never rallied 
from the shock which this unnatural con¬ 
flict caused him. He fell ill immediately 
after the peace, and died at the Castle of 
Melua in 1031, after a reign of thirty-five 
years. 

Constance endeavored to set aside the 
claims of her elder son Henry in favor of 
her favorite and youngest son Robert, 
and tho kingdom was once more plunged 
into civil war. Eudes, the great Count of 
Blois, Cliartres, and Champagne, supported 
the queen mother with such vigor that 
Henry was obliged to ask aid of Duke 
Robert of Normandy. With the aid of 
Robert, whose fearless and reckless conduct 
daring this wmr won him the name of 
“Robert the Devil,” Henry compelled his 
mother and her followers to submit In 
the settlement of the kingdom lie generously 
provided for his mother, and bestowed the 
michy of Burgundy upon his brother 
Robert, whose descendants held it for more 
than three centuries. Constance, overcome 
with mortification at her defeat, died at 
Meiun iu July, 1032. As jmymeiit for the 
assistance rendered hira by Robert of Nor¬ 
mandy, Hehry was obliged to cede to that 
prince Gisors, Chaumont, Poutoise, and the 
whole district called the A^es:iD, lying be¬ 
tween the Oise and Epte. By this acquisi¬ 
tion the frontier of Normandy was advanced 
to within twenty miles of Paris. 

About this time a fearful famine, wdiich 
lasted three years, prevailed, throughout 
France, and inflicted the most terrible suf- 
fering upon the country. The church 
availed itself of the general consternation 
and despondency to impose a check upon 
the evil practice of private war, by the 
proclamation of the “Truce of God,” which 
has already been referred to. Though 
never rigidly enforced, the truce was never 
abolished, and it greatly mitigated the 
miseries of private war, and by aiding the 
progress of agriculture and commerce, 
which were placed under its special protec¬ 
tion, it did much towards the restoration 
of social order and public confidence. 


Robert the Devil, of Normandy, was sus¬ 
pected of having obtained his ciwii by the 
murder of his elder brother Richard HI. 
He gave color to this suspicion a few years 
later, after having compelled the Duke of 
Erittanjr to become his vassal, by undertak¬ 
ing a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
named his illegitimate son William his suc¬ 
cessor in case he should never return, and 
the barons willingly accepted iris choice 
and swore allegiance to the young duke,, 
then a lad of seven. Robert set out on his 
pilgrimage, reached Jerusalem, but died at- 
Nicsea, in Eitbynia, on his return, A. B* 
1035. The Norman barons, upon learning 
the death of their duke, refused to acknowl¬ 
edge William on the ground of his illegiti¬ 
macy. William was supported at first by 
Henry of France, but the kiug at length 
turned his arms against the young duke. 
William inflicted a decisive defeat upon the 
king at Mortemer in 1058, and by the vic¬ 
tory of Varaville compelled Henry to ab¬ 
stain from interference with the affairs of 
Normaudy, and established his own author^ 
ity firmly over his duchy, 

Henry I. died in August, 1060, and was 
succeeded by his eldest sou Philip, the child 
of his third wife, a Russian princess. Philip 
I. was a child of eight years at this time, 
and for the next seven years the kingdom 
was wisely administered by his guardian, 
Baldwin V., Count of Flanders, wlyo was 
also his nucie. The death of Baldwin in 
1067 left Philip, though not yet fifteen, iiis 
own master. He was possessed of fiiir abil¬ 
ities and a good cducatiOD, but from an 
early age lie manifested a strong tendency 
to voluptuonsness and debaucheiy, which 
soon became the leading traits of his charac¬ 
ter. During his minority William of Nor¬ 
mandy undertook the memorable expedition 
which made him master of England. Be¬ 
fore attempting it, William visited bis 
youthful suzerain at St. Germain-eu-Laye, 
and solicited his aid; but the counsellors of 
the king induced him to decline WilUam/s^ 
request, as they feared that success would 
make William too powerful a neighbor,, 
while in case of failure France would lay 
herself open to the just enmity of England. 
William was not disheartened by this re¬ 
fusal, and carried his enterprise through to 
a triumphant succ^s. Having conquered 
England, he was crowned king at West¬ 
minster on Christmas clay, a. d. 1066, 

The union of the English to the Norman 
crown made William a more powerful sov- 
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ereiga than Philip, who was his feudal 
suzeraiti, aod this aroused the jealousy of 
the latterj who in 1075 took the field against 
William in support of Alan, Count of 
Brittany, who had rebelled against his 
Xormaii liege. Uniting his forces with 
those of Alan, he compelled William to 
raise the siege of Dol and retire with con¬ 
siderable loss. Somewhat later Philip en¬ 
couraged Robert Courthouse, William^s 
eldest son, to rebel against his father. That 
prince for several years maintained a desul¬ 
tory warfare in Normandy, but failed to 
accomplish any decbive result. William 
for a long while bore these aggressions of 
Philip with extraordinary patience, hut at 
length determined to put a stop to them. 
He demanded of Philip the restoration of 
the Vexiu district, which the crown had 
unlawfully recovered during his long minor¬ 
ity. Philip met this demand mth an in¬ 
sulting refusal, and William marched into 
the disputed district, ravaged it with great 
severity, and took aod burned the town of 
Mantes. He was thrown from bis horse 
amid the ruins of the town and severely m- 
jured. His attendants removed him to 
Rouen, and afterwards to the monastery of 
St Gervais, near that city, where he died 
six weeks later, September lOth^ A, d. 1082. 

The habitual immorality of Philip now 
brought him in conflict with the church. 
His private revenues being too small to 
defray the cost of his infamous pleasures, 
he undertook to increase them by the sale 
to the highest bidder of bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical dignities. Gregory VII. was 
at this time pope, and such wholesale simony 
aroused lus iudignation. He gave the king 
his choice between a cessation of the prac¬ 
tice and excommunication and deposition. 
Philip, afraid to face the stern monk of the 
Vatican, chose the former alternative, and 
for a while obeyed the papal mandate. 
When Gregory’s hands were tied by the 
struggle with Henry IV. in the war of in¬ 
vestitures, the French king relapsed into 
his old ways, and the pope deemed it best 
not to proceed to extremities against Jiim, 
la 1092 Philip, notwithstanding that his 
Queen Bertha had been a good wife and had 
borne him several children, imprisoned her 
in the Castle of Montreuil, having grown 
weary of her. In the same year he seduced 
and carried off Bertrade de Moutfort^ the 
wife of the Count of Aujoii, the most beau¬ 
tiful woman in the kiugdom. The countess 
tad exacted from the king a promise that 


she should share his throne, and Philip had 
no difficulty in fiuding two bishops who 
pronounced the blessing of the church upon 
the infamous union. The Count of Anjou, 
the husband of Bertrade, and the Count of 
Flanders, the stepfather of Queen Bertha, 
took up arms against Philip, but this dan¬ 
ger was averted. The church then stepped 
in, and in 1094 the guilty pair were excom¬ 
municated, and Philip was forbidden to use 
any of the ensigns of royalty until he should 
abandon Bertrade and do penance for his 
sin. Philip, who I'eally cared very little 
for the papal anathema, nevertheless desired 
to save his crown, and made an outward 
submission to the pope, who took no further 
notice of his acts. Philip continued to live 
with Bertrade, and had her crowned queen 
at Troyes. She bore him four children, 
whose legitimacy, however, was never ad¬ 
mitted. In the meantime Queen Bertha 
died broken-hearted in her prison at Mon¬ 
treuil, The beginning of the excitement 
which led to the crusades now arose to draw 
attention from the private life of the king, 
and, occupied with his zeal for the reco very 
of Jerusalem, the pontiff allowed the king 
and Bertrade to live together without fur¬ 
ther molestation to the end of their days. 

The origin and events of the crusades 
will be related in another place. No event 
of importance occurred in France after the 
departure of the first army of the cross. 
All eyes were fixed upon Palestine, and 
peace and order prevailed at home, 

Philip L died in 1108, after a reign of 
over forty-seven yeai's—one of the longest 
in the history of France. He was succeeded 
by his son Louis VI., called Le Gtob (the 
Fat), in consequence of his corpulency, who 
was one of the ablest and best sovereigns 
that ever sat on the French throne. At 
the time of his accession the immediate 
dominions of the King of France consisted 
of the five cities of Paris, Meluiij Etampes, 
Orleans, and Sens, with the district sur¬ 
rounding each. These towns were separated 
from each other by the strong fertresses of 
nobles, who interrupted the communication 
between them, and carried on a regular 
system of brigandage, pillaging travellers, 
and seizing and imprisoning them in their 
dungeons, from which they could only 
escape by payment of a heavy ransom. 
Public law was trodden under foot by these 
marauders, and no such thing as order or 
security existed in any part of the kingdom. 
The first care of Louis VI, was to put a 
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stop to this state of affairs, and he aceom- 
plislied this by'eneouraging the people to 
combine and resist the rapacious and sedi¬ 
tious barons, Sugei% Abbot of St. Denis, 
whom he made his confidential friend and 
prime minister, induced the church to give 
the king and the commons a hearty and 
effective support in their contest with the 
nobles. This struggle, which lasted for 
eight years, resulted in w'hat is known in 
French history as the “Enfranchisement 
of the Communes/^ Encouraged by the 
king, the yarious communes united for 
defence against their feudal lords, and com¬ 
pelled them to grant them not only a bare 
security of personal freedom, but those 
great privileges of internal organization 
and selfgovernraent by which the commons, 
or tiers ^tat^ became one of the great con¬ 
stituent orders of the state and a check 
upon the po wer of the great feudal nobility. 
Much as Louis contributed to this move- 
ment, he did not originate it “The foun¬ 
dation of the communes was the work, not 
of Louis VI., nor of any other sovereign, 
but of the citizens themselves, the result of 
a simultaneous msurrectioaary movement 
throughout France, for defence against 
oppression, the maintenance of the rights 
|Of property and the protection and devel¬ 
opment of commerce. Louis did not origi¬ 
nate the movement, but he contributed to 
its success by making himself the champion 
of public order, by laboring to redress 
wrongs and reform abuses, and by asserting 
the suptemacy of the crown over all its 
vassals, most of ivhom had thrown off all 
idea^ of subordination.*' The forms of 
municipal government adopted varied in 
_ the north and south of France. In the 
south the cities had never lost the municipal 
privileges bestowed upon them by the 
Romans.^ They now simply asserted them 
by choosing their own magistrates, and arm¬ 
ing for the common defence. In the north 
the liberties of the towns were generally 
wrung from the feudal lord. There was 
also a third class of towns, consisting of 
those which were voluntarily eufranchised 
by their feudal lords, and granted personal 
freedom, security of property, and certain 
commercial privileges, but which did not 
possess the right of chosing their own 
magistrates or conducting their own govern¬ 
ment. 

Another result of this organization of the 
commnuea was the increase of the royal 
power. The sovereign was frequently i 


called upon to mediate between the nobles 
and the people ; both sides regarded his 
decision as final; and hence he came to be 
recognized as the supreme power of the 
state. Most of the boroughs were required 
to pay an annual contribution to the royal 
tr^ury, and to furnish a stated force of 
militia upon the requisition of the king. 
With the supplies thus obtained, the French 
kings were enabled to extend their domains 
and make their authority respected by their 
rebellious vassals. Assisted by the counsels 
of Soger, Louis ruled his kingdom so firmly 
and intelligently that lie not only restored 
the power of the crown, and revived tJie 
prosperity of the countiy, but enlarged his 
dominions to something like their natural 
and ancient dimensions. The best proof 
of his merits as a ruler is the strong affec¬ 
tion which his people bore him. 

The reign of Louis VI. w^as marked by 
several wars. Robert of IS'ormandj, return¬ 
ing from the Holy Land, was captured by 
his brother Henry I., w'ho had become 
Kmg of England, and imprisoned f6r 
life in Cardiff' castle, Hia son, William 
Cliton, escaped from the pursuit of Henry, 
and appealed to Louis of France to place 
him in possession of his father's duchy of 
Normandy. Louis responded to his appeal, 
and a war of several yeais ensued with 
Henry. William was killed in 1128, and 
tiius the chief cause of the quarrel between 
France and England was removed. Henry, 
in order to strengthen himself in Fi^ance, 
married his only daughter, the Empress 
Matilda, to Geoffrey PJantagenet, the eldest 
son of Fondues V., the reigning Count of 
Anjou. This was a shrewd move, for in 
1129 Foulques abdicated his dominions in 
favor of GeoflTrey, and set out for the Holy 
Land, thus bringing one of the most im¬ 
portant portions of France under the influ¬ 
ence of the English crown. Henry I. died 
in 1135, and was succeeded on the English 
throne by Stephen of Boulogne, who also 
claimed Normandy. That duchy was con¬ 
tested by Geoffrey Flantagenet in right of 
his wife, and a bloody struggle ensued for 
its possession. Geoffrey was worsted, and 
the son of Stephen gained the duchy ivitb 
the assistance of the French king. Louis 
gained another advantage near about the 
same time. William X., Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, in order to atone for his many crimes, 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
James of Compostella in Spain, w l ere he 
died in April, 1137. Before setting out he 
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named his only daughter Eieanom the sole 
heiress of his domihioas, and placed her 
under the guardianship of Louis on 
^condition that she should be given in mar¬ 
riage to the sou of the king, called Louis le 
Jeune to distinguish him from his father* 
Louis VI- eagedy accepted the offer which 
brought to the heir to lik crown almost the 
whole of France, south of the Loire, and the 
marriage was solemnized in August in the 
Cathedral of Bordeaux- The king himself 
died on the day previous to the marriage, 
and Louis VII, became king. His king¬ 
dom extended from the river Somme and 
the borders of Flanders to the Adour and 
the base of the Pjrenees, 

The reigo of Louis VI- was a period of 
great intellectual activity in France, and is 
illustrated by such names as Eoscelln, St- 
Anselm, Peter Abelard, William de Ciiam- 
peaux and St- Bernard* 

Louis VII- Inherited neither the talents 
nor good sense of his father* In 1141, four 
years after he began to reign, he quarrelled 
with the pope about the right to nominate 
an Archbishop of Bourges- The pope was 
supported by the Count of Champagne, be¬ 
tween ^vhom and Louis war broke out the 
next year- Louis was obliged by Ids super¬ 
stitious fears to yield two years later, and 
added another victory to the triuniphs of 
the Holy See, He took part in the struggle 
between the houses of Blois and Anjou for 
the possession of Normandy, by siding with 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, and secured him in 
the possession of that duchy- In the end 
a compromise was effected, by which Ste¬ 
phen retained the English throne during 
his life, and Geoffrey's eldest son Henry 
was named as Stephens heir* In 1147 
Louis VII* left France to take part in the 
Second Crusade, He gained no credit in 
this expedition, and after visiting Jeru¬ 
salem, and failing to capture Damascus, 
and lingering in Palestine foi* a whole year 
for very shame, Louis returned to France 
in 1149* His kingdom had been well ad¬ 
ministered in his absence by the Abbot 
Buger, one of die wisest statesmen Prance i 
ever produced* and who had vainly striven 
to prevent the king from engaging in the 
crusade, and Louis found his estate in ex¬ 
cellent condition upon his return. The 
death of Suger in January, 1152, deprived 
the king of his best counsellor. The death 
of this great man was followed by the prin¬ 
cipal political blunder of Louis' life. He ( 
had had cause during his visit to Palestine to I 


suspect the hdelitjy of his mfe, Queen Elea- 
nora, and upon Ins return had confided his 
trouble to Suger, who begged him for the 
good of France to eoncesu and overlook, 
if possible, the misconduct of the queen* 
The high-spirited queen despised her in¬ 
competent liusband, and the breach widened 
between them daily* Both parties de¬ 
manded a separation, and in March, 1152, 
the Council of Beaugency pronounced their 
marriage null and void, on the convenient 
plea of the afi&nity existing between them* 
Eleanora, resuming her rank as Duchess 
of Aquitaine, assumed the government of 
her hereditary dominions, and thus stripped 
the French crown of more than half of its 
possessions. Six weeks later, Eleanora be¬ 
stowed her hand upon Henry Plantagenet, 
Duke of Normandy and Count of Anjou* 
In October, 1154, Henry became, by the 
death of Stephen, King of England* and 
the most powerful sovereign of Europe, 
Thus was laid the foundation of the life¬ 
long enmity which existed between these 
two sovereigns. Louis was no match for 
Henry, who managed to gain the advantage 
of him at every turn, but be gave his rival 
no little trouble in the course of Ids reign* 
He gave shelter and protection to the ex¬ 
iled primate of England, Thomas a Beeket, 
and aided and abetted the rebel lion of 
Queen Eleauor and her sons Henry, Geof¬ 
frey, and Kichard against Henry. Upon 
the suppression of this rebellion, however, 
he was glad to make peace with Engl and. 
He died on the 18tli of September, 1180, 
and was succeeded by Philip II,, called Au¬ 
gustus, Ilia son by a tliird marriage with 
Alice, the sister of the Count of Cham- 
pagne. 

Philip was fifteen years old* His sur¬ 
name of Augustus is said by some writers 
to have been given him because of his hav¬ 
ing been born in the month of August; 
others regard it as synooymons with Great.'^ 
Soon after the commencement of his reign, 
he married Isabella, the daughter of Count 
Baldwin of Hainault, and niece of Philip 
of Flanders, who received as her dowry the 
town of Amiens and the promise of a part 
of Flanders at the death of her uncle* 
Philip's first act of importance was indica¬ 
tive of the future policy of his reign—to 
increase the power of the crown at the ex¬ 
pense of the great feudatories. He com¬ 
pelled the powerful Duke of Burgundy, who 
had robbed the church and refused restitu¬ 
tion* to make ample reparation for the in- 
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juries he had inflicted, and to subinit him- 
eelf to the clemency of the sovereign* 
Upon the submission of the duke, he treated 
him with a wise generosity* In 1182 he 
gave another proof of the decisive energy 
of his character by banishing the Jews from 
his kingdom and confiscating their syna¬ 
gogues to the church, and by denouncing 
heavy penalties against profane swearers, 
blasphemeTS, gamblers, and the heretical 
sect of the Paterini, of the last of which 
many suflered death* 

War broke out again in 1187 between 
France and England, and a considerable 
part of the English possessions in Berry 
was overrun by the French king before 
Henry could arrive* A truce was arranged 
before a battle was fought, and Philip and 
Henry met near Gisors in 1188 to arrange 
a definite peace. At this meeting the news 
mis received of the capture of Jerusalem 
by Sakdiii, and the venerable Archbishop 
of Tyre made a powerful appeal for aid 
against the Moslems* The kings, losing 
sight of their own interests, arrauged a set¬ 
tlement, and solemnly pledged tliemselves 
to assume the cross and rescue the Holy 
City from the infidel. Their example 
was followed by the cliivalry of France, 
England, and Normandy, and two years 
were assigned for preparations for the cru¬ 
sade. 

In spite of this arrangement, however, the 
next summer witnessed the renewal of the ! 
war* Philip found an ally in Kichard 
Cceur de Lion, the son of Henry of Eng¬ 
land, who ppenly rebelled against his father, 
and did homage to Philip for his conti¬ 
nental possessions* Henry was obliged to 
sue for peace, and to sign a humiliating 
treaty, by which he made an unqualified 
submission to his rival, renounced all claim 
to the sovereignty of Berry, purchased by 
a heavy payment the restoration of the 
towns captured by the French, and con¬ 
sented that all the barons who had taken 
arms in behalf of Richard should remain 
the vassals of that prince* He died from 
grief and mortification in 1189, and was 
succeeded by his son Richard* 

Philip Augustus, and Richard L of Eng¬ 
land, set out to join the Third Crusade iu 
1190, and reached Palestine early in the 
spring of 1191* Their first operation was 
the siege of Acre, of which Richard was 
the hero, as he was indeed of the whole cru¬ 
sade. Philip, who was a statesman rather 
than a warrior, bitterly resented the glory 


of his rival, and upon tlie surrender of 
Acre left Palestine and returned to Europe, 
having first bound himself by a solemn 
oath to respect the rights and territories of 
Richard. He repaired at once to Rome, 
where he endeavored to persuade the pope 
to absolve him from this oath, but Pope 
Celestine III,, to hia credit, refused to grant 
his request* Failing in his effort, Piiiiip 
returned to France, fully resolved to strike 
a blow at Richard at the first opportunity* 
The occasion soon offered itself* John, the 
brotlier of Richard, was busy plotting to 
make himself King of England and Duke 
of Normandy, and Philip at once entered 
into his plot. John did homage to the 
French king, not only for Normandy, but 
for England also, and Philip proceeded to 
overrun the dominions of Richard in 
France, The English king, in the mean¬ 
time, had been captured by the Duke of 
Austria, who was his enemy, on his return 
from the Holy Land, and was held a pris¬ 
oner for more than a year* He recovered 
1x18 liberty just as Philip and John believed 
that their schemes were about to be crowned 
with entire success. Richard soon appeared 
iu Normandy at the bead of his barons, 
won back the territory taken from him by 
Philip, and inflicted a stinging defeat upon 
him at Fretteval, near Vendome, on the 
loth of July, 1194* Hostilities went on 
without any decisive result lor either side 
niitil January, 1199, when Pope Innocent 
IIL, a bold and resolute pontiff, interfered, 
and compelled both parties to make peace. 
A treaty was concluded allowing each king 
to retain his actual possessions. In April 
of the same year the death of Richard re¬ 
lieved Philip of his ablest antagonist. 
Philip thereupon embraced the cause of 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, the nephew of 
King John, who disputed with his uncle the 
crown of England and Normandy, but 
Philip did not yet proceed to an open rup¬ 
ture with John* He was too deeply in¬ 
volved in a quarrel xvith the church to un¬ 
dertake the hazard of a foreign war* 

After the death of liis fii'^^t wife, Isabella 
of Hal nail It, Philip had contracted a mar¬ 
riage with Ingelberga, the daughter of the 
King of Denmark, a princess described as 
beautifiil, virtuous, and amiable* At his 
first meeting with her, however, he conceived 
such an aversion to her that he compelled the 
bishops to dissolve the marriage. The queen 
appealed to Rome, and the pope refused to 
sanction the acta of the French bisliops. 
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In spite ef this refusal, lioweverj Philip 
married the beautiful Agnes de Meran, 
daughter of the Marquis of Istria. Pope 
Celestine III. endeavored to turn him from 
bis purpose, but in rain. Celestine^s sue- 
leessor, Innocent III., was a pontilf after the 
'style of Gregory VIL, and commanded 
Pliilip to put away Agnes and take back 
his lawful wife* Upon the refusal of the 
king to do this, the pope placed the whole 
kingdom under an interdict, and for eight 
months the churches were closed, and the 
people were deprived of all the rites of their 
religion, except the baptism of infants and 
the extreme unction for the dying* The 
growing discontent of his people obliged 
Philip to yield, and he put away Agues, 
who died a few weeks later* Ingelberga 
was reinstated in her outward position, but 
in private the king treated her with brutal 
severity* Upon the submission of the king 
the interdict was removed from France* 

The quarrel of Philip Augustus with the 
pope concerning his marriage prevented 
him from taking any active measures 
against John of Englaud in support of the 
claim of Arthur of Brittany to the English 
crown* A compromise was therefore ar¬ 
ranged, by the terms of which the Infanta 
Blauche of Castile, the niece of John, was 
given in marriage to Prince Louis, the el- 
dest son of Philip, John bestowing on his 
niece as a doTvry the sum of 30,000 marks 
of silver and the city and county of Evreux. 
He also declared her the sole heiress of his 
continental dominions in case of his dying 
Without direct heirs. Philip undertook 
that Arthur should renounce all his preten¬ 
sions to John’s dominions, and should do 
homage to John for his duchy of Brittany. 
These matters being arranged, Prince Louis 
and Blauche of Castile were married on 
the 23d of May, 1200. 

Peace was not yet to be restored* John, 
becoming violently enamored of the beauti¬ 
ful Isabella of Augoul^me, the affianced 
bride of Hugh de Lusignan, Count de la 
Marche, repudiated his own wife, Hawise 
of Gloucester, and carried off Isabella and 
married her* The Count de la Marche de¬ 
manded justice, and his demand being sup* 
ported by the nobles of Poitou and Limou¬ 
sin, Philip, as the feudal lord of all, sum¬ 
moned John to appear at his court of Paris, 
in May, 1202, and answer the charges 
brought against him. John disregarded the 
summons, and war instantly ensued. Philip 
promptly invaded Normandy and reduced 


several important towns. Jolm attempted 
to defend his territories, and captured the 
Couut de la Marche and Arthur of Brit¬ 
tany, whom Philip had put forward to head 
the uprising in Poitou against his uncle. 
The fate of Arthur is shrouded in mystery, 
but the common belief at the time v'as that 
he was murdered by King John’s own 
hand in the Castle of Rouen and thrown 
into the Seine, April 3d, 1203* This bar¬ 
barous crime made John an object of bitter 
hatred to his people. Poitou rose against 
him and I'anged itself oo the side of the 
French king. Normandy was the next 
object of Philip’s operations, and by the 
spring of 1204 the entire duchy was over¬ 
run by him and annexed to the crown of 
Prance* In 1205 the districts of Saintonge 
and AngoulSme were subdued and annexed 
by Philip* In 1206 John crossed the chan¬ 
nel and made a feeble effort to regain his 
lost territories, but after some trifiing suc¬ 
cesses was obliged to make peace* He re¬ 
nounced all claim to the sovereignty of 
Normandy, Brittany, Maine, and so much 
of Anjou and Tourraine as lies north of the 
Loire, ceding also to Philip the city of 
Poitiers and the surrounding territory. 
Thus in three yeaiV time Philip had nearly 
doubled the size of his kingdom* for he liad 
also acquired t!ie provinces of Vermandois 
and Artois, and soon after added A nvergne 
to these* These accessions of strength 
made France, nest to the German empire, 
the most powerful and populous state of 
Europe* 

The French king was now a powerful ter¬ 
ritorial sovereigu, and had steadily carried 
forward the policy upon which lie had con¬ 
ducted his reign—the advancement of the 
royal power at the expense of that of the 
nobles. In the south a series of events 
greatly increased his authority and posses¬ 
sions. The people of southern France, be¬ 
ing an enlightened community in which 
the arts and sciences were liberally culti¬ 
vated, and a spirit of inquiry encouniged, 
had never rendered to the Reman see the 
blind and unquestioning obedience which 
characterized the north. In the course of 
time there had sprung up a sect in Langue¬ 
doc known as Albigenses, who denounced 
the ambition and corruption of the court 
of Rome, denied the supremacy of the pope, 
and the doctrines of the sacrifice of the 
mass, purgatory, and image worship. In¬ 
nocent HI. resolved to crush out these bold 
heretics, and turned them over to the ter- 
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rible tribunal known as tlie Inquisition^ 
which was given power to search out and 
punish their heresy* Raymond VL, Count 
of Toulouse, was the protector of the Albi- 
genses, whose belief he shared. The papal 
messengers endeavored to induce him to 
lurrender his subjects to the tortures of the 
Inquisition, and failing in this, tlireatened 
him with the vengeance of the pope. In¬ 
dignant at this insult to his lord, one of the 
attendants of the count slew one of tlie 
papal envoys in January, 1208, Innocent 
III. thereupon declared Kiiymond excom¬ 
municated and deprived of his throne, and 
proclaimed a crusatle against him. A large 
army was assembled at Lyons in the sum¬ 
mer of 1209, and placer] under the orders of 
Simon de Montfort War was immediately 
begun. It lasted six years, and resulted in 
the conquest of Languedoc by the crusad¬ 
ers with the most horrible cruelties, Knv- 
moud was deprived of his territori^, which 
were b^tawed upn Simon de MoutforL 
The sufferings inflicted upon the Albigenscs 
form one of the darkest records in historyp 
PhiUp Augustus took no part in this 
war. In 1213, Innocent III., w*ho had laid 
England under an interdict, invited him to 
undertake the conquest of that country. 
Philip collected an immense army at a 
heavy expense, and was on the point 
setting out, when he was forbidden by tlie 
papal legate to attack England, whicli John 
had made a fief of the holy see. Although 
thoroughly indigiiaut at such treatment, 
Philip obeyed the papal mandate. Ho 
inrned northward and marched agaiast the 
Count of Fiaudera, who had thrown off Im 
allegiance and had allied himself with the 
Emperor Otto IV., the nephew of John of 
England. This action threw Philip on the 
side of Frederick of Hohenstaufeo, and was 
a |freat gain for the young king. Philip 
gamed important advantages over the 
Flemish count, who, to check him, formed 
a coalition arainst France, comprised of the 
emperor, John of England, and all the 
great nobles of the Low Countries. The de¬ 
cisive battle of this war was fought at 
Bouvioee, between Lille and Toiiraay, on 
the 27th of August, 1214. The imperial 
array, command^ by the Emperor Otto in 


history routed it with immense taking 
many of its leaders prisoners, among them 
the Count of Flanders and the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury. The victory put an end to the power 
of the Emperor Otto, and settled the dis¬ 
pute for the empire in favor of Frederick 
II. Jolm of England, who had utterly 
failed to accomplish anything, and had 
treated within the farthest limits of Poitou, 
obtained a truce for five years on payment 
of 60,000 marks. The Omuts of Flanders 
and Boulogne forfeited their fieft, and the 
former was imprisoned for life. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal r^ult of the war was the moral pres¬ 
tige acquired by the crown and monarchy 
of France. 

Upon the return of John to England the 
discontents of the barons of that kingdom 
broke out iu the struggle which refill]ted in 
the granting of Magna Charta, the founda¬ 
tion and bulwark of English liberty. The 
pope bitterly denounced the peat charter^ 
and forbade tlie king and the barons, on 
pain of excoramuDication, to observe it* 
The barons refused to yield to tlie pope, 
and war ag^ilri broke out betwec'ii the m and 
the king. The barons, driven to despair by 
the unscrupulous king, invited Prince Louie, 
the son of the King of France, to come 
over and assume the English en>wii, I^uis 
with great diflicuUy obtained his fathers 
consent to his enterprise, ami sailed for 
England in May, 1216, from Calais, He 
landed at f^aiidwich, where he was joyfully 
reeeiv^, and was conducted to London and 
proclaimed King of England in right of Ids 
wife, Btanehe of Castile, who was a grand¬ 
daughter of Henry II. John retreated to 
the northern counties, and lost ground so 
rapidly that the enterprise of Louis seemed 
on the imini of being crciwned with entire 
success- The stidden death of John, on the 
19ih of October, 1216, instantly changed 
the whole itate of affairs. England waa 
freed from her tyrant, and the heir to the 
crown was an innocent child. The Immua 
deserted Louis with retnarkable rapidity^ 
and rau^d themselves on the side of the 
young Henry IIL Thus deserted by hb 
|>artisans, the situation of Louis b^me 
critical. The pope excommunicated him 
and his followers;, and hia father declined to 


pereon, was about 1M,000 strong, and con- come to his assistance. He was bf?meii at 
tained a body of English archers com-; sea and on land in several engagements, 
manded by the Earl of Salisbury, the ille-; and shut up tn London. Driven to capitu- 
gitimate brother of King John. Philip 'latiou, he renouueed all right to the Eng- 
attacked this army with an inferior force, Ibh crown and was pertnitled to w ithdraw 
and in one of the hardest fought battles in into France. 
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In 1216 Haymond of Toulouse and his 
nhivalric son setup their standard for the 
recovery of their rights. They were Joy¬ 
fully welcomed by their people, and in the 
iali of the next year entered their capital 
-of Toulouse in triumph* Simon de Mont- 
fort at once besieged Toulouse, but was 
killed in June, 1218. All Languedoc im¬ 
mediately renewed its allegiance to the 
Count of Toulouse, and drove out the son 
;aiid heir of de Moutfort. Pope tlonorius III. 
proclaimed another crnsade, and invited 
Philip Augustus to possess himself of the 
territories of Count liayniond* PHHp put 
an army in the field under liis son, Prince 
Jjouis, but after au iuglorioua failure the 
prince abandoned the crusade. Count 
Haymood died in 1222, and w as succeeded 
in his estates by his son, Raymond VIL 
The next year Philip Augustus died, after 
a reign of nearly forty-three years. He was 
the iu'st king of the national monarchy 
•of France, for under him Prance first as¬ 
sumed the character of a united nation, 
nnd he was by far one of the ablest and bast 
sovereigns that ever ruled in France. He 
was prudent, energetic, firm and persever¬ 
ing, and however selfish his policy may 
have been towards others, he ruled his 
people with wisdom and with justice* 
Few if any of his successors excelled him 
in these qualities. He was a generous friend 
to the city of Paris. He enlarged and re- 
fbrtified it, aud adorned it with noble edifices* 
Better than all, he liberally encouraged its 
rising schools, and sought to make it the 
intellectual centre of Europe* In the king¬ 
dom at large he did much to establish a 
regular administration of just ice, and to put 
into operation a proper fisail system. 

At the death of Philip the crown passed 
to his eldest sou, Louis VIII., who opened 
his reign with a war witli Henry HI. of 
England. After two cam paigns a truce of 
five years was coniduded, and Louis was 
able to give his attention to the more im¬ 
portant struggle in Languedoc* The Coun¬ 
cil of Eourges, in 1225, had excommuni¬ 
cated Count Raymond VII. of Toulouse, 
and had transferred his possessions to Louis 
of France. lu the summer of 1226 Louis 
advanced into Languedoc with a large 
army, and by the middle of the autumn 
was master of all the important towns ex¬ 
cept Toulouse, where Ray mood still held 
out. At the close of the campaign Louis 
died at Slontpensier, in Auvergne, on the 
8th of Koveraber, 1226, leaving bis crown 


to^is young son, Louis IX., then twelve 
years of age. 

During the minority of Louis IX* the 
kingdom was ruled by his mother, Blanche 
of Castile, as regent* She was a woman of 
strong good sense and firm will, and gov¬ 
erned wisely and well. Immediately after 
the death of her husband a coalition of 
some of the principal nobles of the kingdom 
was formed for her overthrow, but she suc¬ 
cessfully maintaiued her authority, and 
after a struggle of five years compelled the 
insurgent barons to submit, A* B. 1231* 
During her regency the Albigensian war 
was brought to a close, to the advantage 
of the French crom* A treaty n as signed 
at Paris in 1229 betw’een the king (Louis 
IX., who had been crowned in the mean¬ 
time), the papal legate and Raymond of 
Toulouse* A small portion of his former 
territories was granted to Raymond in fief 
during his life* At hia death this territory 
was to pass to Alphonso, Count of Poitiers, 
the brother of the King of France, who w as 
to wed Jeanne, the only daughter of Ray¬ 
mond* The reinamder of Languedoc was 
definitely united wdth the French crown. 
The marriage between Alphonso and 
Jeanne took place in 1241* In order to 
consolidate the conquest the Inquisition 
was established at Toulouse in 1229, and 
for long years tlie people of southern France 
groaned under the tortures of this infamous 
tribuuak 

In 1234, Louis, being nineteen years old, 
married Marguerite, daughter of Raymond 
Beranger IV., Count of Provence, aged 
thirteen, a bride selected for him by bis 
mother* Queen Blanche had carefully 
educated her son, and though she had m- 
ciined him too much towards superstition, 
she had successfully laid the foundations 
of the noble character which was in after 
years to render this good king deservedly 
illustrious. 

In 1241, upon the marriage of his 
brother Alphonso with Jeanne of Toulouse, 
Louis invested him with the goyermiient of 
Poitou and Auvergne, according to the pro¬ 
visions of their father's will. This act In'oiigh t 
to a crisis an extensive conspiracy among 
the barons of Poitou against the sovereign 
claims of Louis IX. and his family, based 
on the ancient connection of Poitou with 
the royal house of England. The conspir¬ 
acy was headed by the Count de la Marche, 
on whom Queen Isabella had conferred her 
hand within a few months after the death 
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of John, And who wished to recover 
for her son, Henry III., the former posses- 

filons of the Eaglish crown. Louis took 
field in support of hia brother, and 
Henry III. crossed oTor from England to the 
assistance of his friends; but in the battle 
of Saintes, fought July 22dj 1242, the Eng¬ 
lish and their allies were beaten. The in- 
surgeat barons returned to their allegiance, 
and Henry IIL was obliged to accept a 
truce of five years, which was signed in 
JIarch, 1243. By this treaty all of Aqui¬ 
line as far as the Gironde passed to the 
French crown, Anotlier important result 
of the war was the loss of independence by 
the feudal nobility and the firm establish¬ 
ment of the supremacy of the crown over 
its vassals. From this time feudalism be¬ 
gan to decline, and the 
monarchy to grow 
stronger, Tlie royal 
house of France re^ 
ceived another accession 
of strength in 1246 by 
the manlage of Charles, 

Count of Anjou and 
Maine, the king^s 
brotheTj to the heiress 
of Provence. 

Ill August, 1248, 

Louis sailed for Pales¬ 
tine to engage in tJie 
holy war, leaving the 
governineiit in the hands 
of his mother during 
his absence. He wm 
unsuccessful, and was 
defeated and cajStured 
by the Sultan of Egypt, 
who released him upon 
the payment of a heavy 


that Philip Augustus had unjustly acquired 
some of the possessions of the English 
crown, he voluntarily restored to Henry 
III. the districts of Limousin, P^rigord, 
Mercy and Saintouge, Henry, on his part, 
surrendered his claims to Normandy, An¬ 
jou, Maiue, Touraine and Poitou, The 
Englisli king and his barons subsequently 
paid Louis the highest tribute iu their 
power by agreeing after years of sanguinary 
strife to submit their quarrel to his arbitra¬ 
tion, When Pope Urban IV. otiered him 
the crown of Sicily in 1262, Louis refused 
it, as he would not accept anything which, 
was not rightly his, nor would he allow hia 
son Hobert to accept it. Charles of Anjou 
was less conscientious, and readily accepted 
the pope^a offer, Louis would not discour- 
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ransom and the conclusion of a ten years’ 
truce. The death of his mother in 1253 
recalled the king to France. He reached 
Paris in September, 1254, 

For tJie next sixteen ycal's France en¬ 
joyed the blessings of the presence and the 
wise government of her excellent king. 
Til rough out tlie kingdom justice w'as scru¬ 
pulously administered, and so perfect was 
the confidence reposed in the king by all 
classes that his decisions were accepted 
without question. He was accessible to all 
his subjects, and patiently investigated and 
redressed all complaints laid before him. 
His rule was mailed by moderation, but 
also by firmness, and the po^i'er of the 
crown advanced steadily. In 1259, feeling 
41 


age hini, but at the same time granted him 
no active aid. He was no doubt glad to 
have him removed from France, The his¬ 
tory of Charles* conquest of Sicily has been 
related. 

Since the close of the last crusade Louis 
had been determined to undertake another 
effort for the Christian cause, and although 
discouraged by the pope himselt^ held to 
his purpose. The successes and cruelties 
of the Sultan Bibars, who rapidly overran 
the Christian possessions in Asia, determined 
the king to lose no time. In 1270 he sailed 
from France, and strangely proceeded to 
^ attack Tunis, in Africa. Before he could 
accomplish anything he died on the 25th 
1 of August, 1270, at the age of fifty-six, and 
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after a reign of forty-four years. He was 
not a great king, judged by ordinary stand¬ 
ards, but he was ** an ever memorabie in¬ 
stance of the inherent power of high moral 
and religious principle^ when faithfully and 
consistently carried out through a whole 
Though he was neither a very 
learned man nor a great commander, and 
though he frequently forbore through his 
extreme moderation and conscientiousness 
to seize advantages which were justly his, 
he exercised more than any sovereign of 
hia day a wide-spread and commanding 
influence upon Europe, and no king ever 
had the good fortune of more eflectually 
promoting the advancement and the happi¬ 
ness of bis people, Voltaire has summed 
up his character in the terse but just re¬ 
mark: is not given to man to carry 

virtue to a higher point/^ The merits of 
Louis were rewarded by the church. In 
August, 1297, he was canonized by Pope 
Boniface VIII, 
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t HILIP IIL, surnamed ^'th© Bold/' 
the eldest son and Buccessor of 
Liouis IX,, made a mournful en¬ 
try into hia capital on the 21st of 
May, 1271, He brought with 
him the dead bodies of his father, 
his wife Isabella, his sister Isabella, Queen 
of Xavarre, and his uncle Alphonso, C^unt 
of Poitou and Toulouse, and his wife 
Jeanne. His character was in marked 
contrast with that of his father. His edu¬ 
cation had been neglected, and his charac¬ 
ter was feeble, superstitions, and without 
an element of greatness. The death of Al¬ 
phonso and Jeanne without heirs brought 
the wLoie of their extensive possessions to 
the king. Of these the pope now received 
a part in virtue of an agreement witli Ray¬ 
mond of Toulouse. This consisted of the 
city of Avignon and the surrounding coun¬ 
try, known as the county of Venaissin. It 
remained in the possession of the Holy See 
until the French Revolution of 1789, The 
ossessions of the crown wev& also increased 
y the death of the king^s brothers, Jean 
Tristan and Pierre, without heirs, by which 
the crown gained Valois and Aleneon, In 
1274 Henry, King of Navarre, died, and 
his widow, a French princess, lied to the 
court of Philip for protection, Philip re¬ 
ceived her kindly, and wdien her daughter 
became of a marriageable age wedded her 
to hia son and heir, thus uniting the crowns 
of France and Navarre. Champagne also 
belonged to the crown of Navarre, and thus 
passed into the hands of the son of Philip, 
In 1284 Philip went to war with Aragon 
in support of his uncle Charles of Anjou, 
King of Sicily. The massacre known as 
the Sicilian Vespers had made this a popu¬ 
lar measure iu France, and the king did 
not lack the hearty support of bis people. 
He invaded Aragon in the spring of 1285, 
and captured Gerona after a siege of nearly 
three months; but his other operations 
were unsuccessful, and he was compelled 
to retreat into France, On reaching Per¬ 
pignan he died on the 6th of October, 1285, 
at the age of forty. On the 11th of No¬ 
vember of the same year, his antagonist, 
Pedro IL of Aragon, died, of the same ma¬ 
lignant fever that ended the life of Philip, 
Philip IV., surnamed ^^the Fair,” suc¬ 
ceeded to his father^s crown. His reign of 
twenty-nine years is one of the most impor- 
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tant in French history. He Increased the 
royal power to such an extent that in big 
hands it became a despotism. The inde¬ 
pendence of the great vassals was totally 
destroyed, and they were reduced to com¬ 
plete submission to the crown. The king 
persistently advanced the bourgeoisie or J 
middle classes, and while he protected them ! 
against the nobilityj skOfolly made them 
the subservient instruments of accomplish¬ 
ing his plan of absolute rule. In his reign 


the people. Pliilip the Fair also struck 
the first successful blow at the vast fabric 
of the papal power which had overshad¬ 
owed every state of Europe, and shattered 
it so completely that it ceased to be formid¬ 
able, 

Philip began his reign by bringing to a 
close the war with Aragon, which had 
proved fatal to his father. Charles of 
ValoiSj upon whom the pope had bestowed 
the Aragonese crown, renounced his clainig 
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the forms of feudalism began to be replaced 
by civil institutions. Throughout the king¬ 
dom justice was administered in the name 
of the king, and the Parliament of Paris 
became the recognised organ of the su¬ 
preme central administration. The states 
general, or the great legislative body of 
the nation, appears in this reign in its mod¬ 
ern constitotional form, consisting of the 
three distinct and equal orders of nobles, 
clergy, and tiers etat, or representatives of 


to it, and the King of Aragon agreed that 
his brother James should restore Sicily to 
the house of Anjou. It was not possible 
to accomplish this, and Sicily continued in¬ 
dependent of the French kingdom at Na¬ 
ples. This settlemeDt was brought about 
through the mediation of Philipps kins- 
imin, Edward I. of England. In spite of 
this seiwice, Philip took advantage of Ed¬ 
ward's difficulties with Scotland to attempt 
to seize his dueby of Guienne or Aquitaine. 
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The pretext was a quarrel between some 
English aiul Norman sailors in the port of 
Bayonne, which brought on a fierce war 
between the merchant seamen of the two 
nations, iinsanctioned by either govern¬ 
ment. In 1293 the English gained such 
advantages that Philip interfered and sum¬ 
moned Edward as Duke of Aquitaine to 
appear before him in January, 1294, and 
answer for the conduct of his subjects, 
Edward appeared by his representative, 
who was his brother Edmund, Earl of Lan¬ 
caster. Philip demanded that Aquitaine 
or Guienne should, as a mere matter of 
form, be placed in his hands until the mat¬ 
ter could be adjusted; but when he had 
gotten possession of the principal towns of 
that duchy, he threw off the mask, declared 
Edward coututuaeious by reason of his 
tail Lire to appear in person, and pronounced 
all his fiefs forfeit to the French crown. 
Edward at once took the field to maintain 
his rights, and was supported by the Duke 
of Brittany, tlie Count of Flanders, and 
Adolph of Nassau, King of the liomans. 
The war began in Gascony in 1294, and 
was continued for two years with the gen¬ 
eral advantage on the side of the French, 
The war of Edward with Scotland prevented 
funi from making a determined efK>rt, and 
frequent insurrections of the Welsh also 
hampered him. Pope Boniface VIIL at¬ 
tempted to bring ahL>ut a peace, but with¬ 
out success, and drew upjon himself the 
bitter eumity of Philip. In 1297 Philip 
invaded Flanders with a strong force, and 
reduced that country to submission* The 
pope uow tendered his mediation a second 
time; it was accepted by all parties, and 
a treaty of peace was signed between Eng- 
laud and France in June, 1299. In ac¬ 
cordance with its terras Edward I. m*arried 
Marguerite, the eldest sister of Philip, and 
his sou Edward, Prince of Wales, was affi¬ 
anced to Pliiliffs daughter Isabella, then 
six years old. Edward abandoned by this 
arrangement the cause of his ally, the Count 
of Flanders, aud Philip left his Scotch al¬ 
lies to the vengeance of Edward, 

The peace with England left Flanders 
at the mercy of Philip the Fair, and the 
year 1300 saw a strong Fj'eueh army, com- 
mauded by Charles of Valois, over the 
border. Donai, Bethune and Damme sur¬ 
rendered witliout a blow. The Count of 
Flanders threw himself into Ghent, and 
prepared for a desperate resistance; but 
seeing the hopelessness of his position. 
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yielded to the representations of Charles of 
Valois, who assured him that the French 
king was kindly disposed toward him, and 
surrendered the city, together with himself, 
his two sons, and his principal nobles. 
Charles at once sent his prisonei^ to Paris, 
where they were treated with the hai'shness 
which their knowledge of Philip’s un¬ 
scrupulous character might have led them 
to expect. Count Guy and his sous were 
confined in the gloomy fortre^ of the Chat- 
elet, aud the Flemish barons in the various 
fortresses near Paris. Philip declared Flan- 
pers forfeited, and annexed it to the French 
crowm. A few months later he visited that 
country with his queen, Jeanae of Navarre, 
and was joyfully received by the Flemings, 
with whom Count Guy had never been 
popular* A richer prize liad never fallen 
to the lot of the French king, and Philip 
went back to Paris in high glee, leaving p 
his viceroy in Flanders Jacques de Chatil- 
lon, a man well suited to represent the most 
imserupulous of kings* 

It was not long before the Flemings dis¬ 
covered that in accepting the French king 
as their lord they liad placed themselves m 
the hands of a stern tyrant, ^vho regarded 
their ancient privileges with contempt* The 
exactions of the king soon began to cripple 
their commerce, and the insolent viceroy 
trod their liberties beneath his feet. At 
length a resolute blow was struck for tbeir 
freedom- One night in March, 1302, the 
tocsin sounded at midnight in Bruges, and 
the citizens springing to arms put all the 
French to death, to the number of three 
thousand. Chatillon fled to Paris, and 
Philip at once sent an army, under Kobert 
of Artois, into Flanders to chastise the 
burghers into submission. This splendid 
force w^as defeated by the Flemings at 
Courtrai on the 11th of July, 1302. So 
great was the slaughter of knights and 
higher officers that their gilt spurs were 
collected by the bushel after the battle. 
Among the slain were the Count of Artois, 
the commander of the French army, aud 
Ch4tilloo, the viceroy. 

Philip met this disaster with chameteristfo 
firmness, and at once set to work to repair 
it. A truce for a year was arranged with' 
the Flemings, and by the eocl of this time 
the vigorous measures of the king enabled 
him to take the field at the hea<l of an army 
of 70,000 well-equipped troops, while he 
assailed the northern coastof Flanders w ith 
a fleet of Genoese galleys, which he haii 
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taken into his pay< The Flemings ^vere 
defeated io a naval battle bj this fleet, and 
Philip gained an important Yictory over 
their array eighteen days after the cam¬ 
paign opened, August 18th, 1304 The 
Flemings were made of stouter material 
tlian the king had supposed, and rallying 
from their reverse within three weeks’ time, 
again confronted him with an army of 
60,000 men. Their resolute patriotism ex¬ 
torted the admiration of the French king, 
and h© offered them an honorable peace. 
By the terms of the treaty, which was 
signed on the 5th of June, 1305, Philip 
invested the eldest eon of the late Count 
Guy de Dainpierre with the county of Flan¬ 
ders in fief, and engaged to respect the 
ancient liberties and privileges of the people. 
The Flemings on their part paid the king a 
large indemnity for the expenses of the 
war, and as a guarantee of the payment of 
this sum, placed four of their principal 
towns and ml French Flandei'S in his hands. 
Thus closed the first of the struggles by 
which the valiant burghers of Flanders 
preserved the liberties of their country. 

Philip had conducted the war with the 
Flemings in the midst of a bitter quarrel 
with the pope. This quarrel had begun 
toivards the close of the last century, but it 
did not gather full strength until the four¬ 
teenth century had opened. In order to 
raise the means necessary to carry on his 
government, the king included the clergy 
in the tax levied upon the nation. The 
reigningpontiif, Boniface VIII., was a man of 
haughty, overbearing temper, and dreamed 
of bringing back to the papacy the power 
it had enjoyed during the days of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III. Philip had a truer 
uiidei^tanding of the age in which he lived, 
and knew that such an effort on the part of 
the pope was hopeless, and he did not hesi¬ 
tate to advance the royal power at the ex¬ 
pense of that of the church. It seemed but 
right to the king and the nation that the 
clergy, who owned a very large proportion 
of the wealth of the kingdom, should bear 
their share of the burdens of the state The 
pope bad long been watching for an oppor¬ 
tunity to humble the French king, and 
seizing this occasion he issued in 1296 a 
biiH forbidding the clergy to pay any tax 
or subsidy to any secular prince without 
the consent of the Holy See, and forbade 
any such prince to demand or accept such 
payment on pain of excommunication. 
Philip met this step with a decree for¬ 


bid ding the exportation from the kingdom, 
without the royal consent, of any gold or 
silver, coined or uncoined, plate, jewels, 
arms, horses, or military stores. Though 
the pope was not named in this edict it was 
directed at him, as the measure rendered it 
impossible lor him to receive the large in¬ 
come which was paid him annually by the 
French clergy. The pontiflP, alarmed by 
the prospect of losing his revenues, receded 
somewhat from his position, and a recon¬ 
ciliation was seemingly effected between 
Boniface and the French king. 

The jubilee of 1300, in which Boniface 
beheld Rome crowded with devout pilgrims 
from all parts of Christendom, led him to 
form a wrong estimate of the moral strength 
of the papacy in Europe, and so elated him 
with pride that he renewed all his preten¬ 
sions, and most unwisely proceeded to take 
measures by which he hoped to compel the 
submission of Philip. He had to deal, 
however, with a king who scrupled at noth¬ 
ing to accomplish his ends, who feared 
not the spiritual weapons of the pope, and 
who was wise enough to know that the day 
had gone by when they could be used 
against the master of a compact and power¬ 
ful kingdom. Philip had demanded the 
homage of the Vicomte of Narbonne and 
the Bishop of Mauguelonne, who held their 
fiefo of the church. The pope forbade them 
to obey, and sent to France as his legate to 
arrange the matter with the king the Bishop 
of Paraiers, who was personally obnoxious 
to Philip, who suspected him of treasonable 
designs. The legate treated the king with 
such insolence that Philip arrested him, 
and placed him in the custody of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne. The pope ihereupon 
issued a bull, couched in language the 
most insulting to Philip, summoning the 
French bishops to meet in council at Rome, 
and there arrange a plan for the settlement 
of the disorders with which be considered 
that France was afflicted, Philip caused 
the bull to be publicly burned in Paris, and 
for the first time summoned the states 
general, which body met in April, 1302, 
and enthusiastically pledged him the sup¬ 
port of the kingdom in his contest with the 
pope, A few months later Boniface issued 
the famous hull “Unara Sanctam,” iu which 
he asserted the claims of the papacy with 
more audacity than ever. There are two 
swords,” he declared: ** the spiritual and 
the temporal. . , . Both are in the power 
of the church: the one, the spiritual, to he 
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used by the church, the other, the raaterial, 
for the church ; the former that of the 
priests, the latter that of kings and soldiers, 
to be wielded at the command and bj the 
suderance of the priest One sword must 
be under the other, the temporal under the 
spiritual, . . . The spiritual instituted the 
temporal power, and judges whether that 
power is well exercised, ... If the tempo¬ 
ral power errs it is judged by the spiritual. 

... We therefore assert, define, and pro¬ 
nounce that it is necessary to salvation to 
believe that every human being is subject 
to the Pontiff of Rome.” On the 13th of 
April, 1303, the pope excommunicated 
Philip. The king retaliated by charging 
Boniface with a series of scandalous crimes, 
and demanding that he should be tried by 
a general council of the church. 

Philip now resolved to get the pope into 
his power by seizing bis person. Whether 
he meant to punish him, or merely to pre¬ 
vent him from committing further acts of 
hostility, is uncertain; but that he intended 
to seize him is clear, Boniface made it 
known that on the 8th of September he 
would publish a bull deposing the French 
king and forbidding bis subjects to render 
him any further allegiance. Two partisans 
of Philip—WiMiam de Nogaret, a distin¬ 
guished lawyer, whose ancestors had been 
persecuted by the Inquisition at Toulouse ; 
and SciaiTa,Colonna, a younger son of the 
noble Roman family of that name—resolved 
to lose no time in carrying out the known 
wishes of the king, though it would eeeni 
that they had no orders from him to that 
efiect. The pope was residing at his native 
city of AnaguL De Nogaret and Colorma 
hastened to Italy, and at the head of a few 
hundred armed men stormed the palace of 
the pope, compelled his defenders to sur¬ 
render, and forced their way into the pres¬ 
ence of the aged pontiff, who received them 
seated on his throne, crowned with the 
tiara, arrayed in the stole of St. Peter, and 
grasping the keys in his hand. Though 
deserted by all his friends, the intrepid old 
man did not quail in the presence of his 
enemies. Ifogaret overwhelmed him with 
furious reproaches, and it is said that 
Colon na struck him with his iron gauntlet, 
and was with difficulty prevented from 
killing him on the spot. The pope was 
then placed on a vicious horse, with his face 
towards its tail, and led through the town 
to prison. Two days later the people of 
Anagui rose against the soldiers, drove 


them and their leaders from the town, and 
released the pope, who hastened to Rome 
to take vengeance on his enemies. The 
fihoek of the outrage, and his owu ungovern¬ 
able temper, added to the infirmities of 
age, were more than the pontiff could en¬ 
dure. He was seized with a fever which 
resulted in frenzy and death, according to 
some accounts. Other, and perhaps more 
trustworthy writers, describe him ** as sadly 
but quietly breathing his last, surrounded 
by eight cardinals, having confe^ed the 
faith and received the consoling offices of 
the church.” He died on the 11th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1303. 

Philip, though relieved from the violence 
of Boniface, pursued Ins memory wdth un¬ 
relenting hostility. He demanded of tlie 
new pope, Benedict XI., the formal con¬ 
demnation by a council of Boniface for her¬ 
esy and other crimes. Benedict refused to 
pursue the memory of his predecessor, and 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication 
upon the persons concerned in the arrest 
of Pope Boniface, and all othei’s who might 
in any way have aided or encouraged their 
acts, among whom it was evident that he 
included the King of France himself. A 
month later the pope died suddenly, and it 
was believed that he was carried off by 
poison administered by the agents of the 
French king. 

Philip was now determined that the next 
pope should be a Frenchman, and one who 
would consent to be his dependant and his 
tool. By bribing the cardinals he suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining their promises to ratify 
his nomination. He then summoned to his 
presence Bertrand de Goth, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux^—a man as unscrupulous as him¬ 
self—and offered to make him pope if he 
would swear to comply with six conditions. 
Five of these were named to him on the 
spot. They were to remove all the ecclesi¬ 
astical censures pronounced upon Philip 
and his followers; to grant him a tenth of 
the revenues of the church in France for 
five years; to condemn the memory of Ben- 
i&ce VIIL; to restore the Colonna family 
to their honors; and to confirm as cardinals 
several persons nominated by Philip* Tlie 
sixth and last condition Philip reserved to 
bo named at a subsequent time and place, 
but the archbishop swore a solemn oath to 
grant it when demanded of him. The in¬ 
famous bargain being closed, Philip caused 
the archbishop to be elected pope, and he 
took the name of Clement V., Jane, 1305, 
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He ivas cro>TOed at Lyons, and fixed his 
residenca at Avignon instead of Rome, as 
has been related. By this change he placed 
liimself in the power of Philip, and it was 
not long before he found him a relent-* 
less master. Clement promptly faliilled the 
five conditions Philip had named to him, 
and awaited with no slight anxiety the an- 
noimeement of the sixth. 

The order of the Knights of the Temple, 
since their expulsion from Palestine, had 
continued to exist as one of the richest and 
most powerful institutions in Europe* They 
formed a body of 15,000 veteran knights, 
exempt from the royal jurisdiction, and 
governed by their own peculiar laws and 
officers, and were established in every coun- 
tiy of Europe. Their enormous wealth, 
their pride and avarice, and their insolent 
treatment of the people rendered them un¬ 
popular wherever they were established. 
They had aroused the hostility of Philip by 
their resistance of some of nis tyrannical 
measures, and he resolved to destroy them. 
The prospect of confiscating all their vast 
wealth in France made him all the more 
determined to proceed against them. To 
accomplish the destruction of an order so 
largely ecclesiastical and under the imme¬ 
diate protection of the pope, it was neces¬ 
sary to secure the aid of the church. When, 
therefore, Clement V. was fairly seated 
upon the papal throne, Philip named to 
him his sixth condition which he had 
sworn to grant, and w'hich was the destruc¬ 
tion of the Templai'S, The pope at fiist 
shrank from the measure in horror, but he 
was helpless in Philip's hands, and was 
obliged to do his master's will, Jacques du 
Molay, the Grand Master of the Templars, 
and the leading officers of the order, w^ere 
invited into France on the pretext of taking 
measures with the pope for a new crusade. 
They were received with distinction at fii'st 
by Philip, and were then seized and thrown 
into prison on the 13th of October, 1307. 
The property of the order throughout 
France was seized by the officers of the 
crown, and all the knights in the kingdom 
were arrested and imprisoned. The Tem¬ 
plars were accused by the king of idolatry, 
atheism, Mohammedanism, and a number 
of infamous practices. With ail their 
faults, they were doubtless innocent of the 
charges brought against them by Philip. 
Numbers of them were compelled by tor¬ 
ture to confess the crimes of which they 
were accused, and the conf^ions thus ob¬ 
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tained were used to establish the guilt of 
the order. Others bravely endured their 
sufferings and protested their innocence to 
the last. Nevertheless, with the evidence 
he had collected, Philip procured the con¬ 
demnation of the order by the states gen¬ 
eral in May, 1308,' and compelled the pope 
to consent to the sacrifice of the Templars. 
Many of the knights were burned at the 
stake, where they died wdth the unshaken 
courage which had rendered their order in¬ 
vincible in battle. In March, 1312, the 
pope, in the Council of Vienne, solemnly 
abolished the order of the Templars through¬ 
out Europe, and bestowed their landed 
estates and all their privileges upon the 
Knights of St, John of Jerusalem. Two- 
thirds of the movable property of the Tem¬ 
plars was given to the King of France to 
compensate him for the expenses of the 
prosecution* This amounted to a very con¬ 
siderable sum. The last victims of Philip 
were Jacques du Molay, the Grand Master, 
and the Preceptor of Normandy, who, after 
being kept in prison for seven years, were 
burned at the stake at Paris in March, 
1314. They protested their innocence to 
the last, and died with a fortitude wliich 
drew tears from the spectators. 

A few weeks later Clement V. died— 
April 20th—and on the 29tli of November, 
1314, Philip himself followed the pope to 
the grave. He was one of the most unscru¬ 
pulous of the French sovereigns, and he 
was one of the most Buccessfui He failed 
in nothing that he undertook. He hum¬ 
bled the church in his treatment of Boni¬ 
face and Clement, and by crushing the 
Templars struck the hardest blow that had 
yet been delivered to the feudal nobility. 
He restored the supremacy of the civil law, 
and protected the common people against 
the aggressions of the nobles, though he did 
not respect their rights himself. His great 
talents and the success of hia measures 
justly entitle him to be classed among the 
great kings of France. Yet with all his 
talents ^ he was so unscrupnlous, rapacious, 
vindictive, and cruel that he won no per¬ 
manent good for his country, and left a 
character which is noted cliieny for its dis¬ 
honesty. 

Philip was succeeded by Louis, the eldest 
of his three sons, all of whom subsequently 
became kin^ of France. Louis X., sur- 
named “le Hutin,^' reigned two years, and 
during this time a violent reaction set in 
from all classes—the nobles, clergy, and 
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commona—against the despotism established 
by Philip. Each wan back some portion 
of its lost rights^ and had there been a wise 
and disinterested leader to guide the move¬ 
ment, it might have resulted in the perma¬ 
nent establishment of a free constitution in 
France, As it was, the nobles managed to 
exalt themselves at the expense of the com¬ 
mons. Louis died in June, 1316, leaving 
no heir. About four months later his 
queen, Jeanne of Navarre, gave birth to a son, 
who died in six days, and is not usually 
reckoned among the Kings of France, 

Philip, the brother of Louis X., had 
been appointed regent at the death of that 
king, and upon the death of his infant 
nejdiew he caused himself to he solemnly 
crowned king at Rheims on the 9th of 
January, 1317. The Duke of Burgundy 
claimed the kingdom for his niece, the 
Princess Jeanne, the daughter of Louis 
X. by his first wife, but the states general 
being summoned by Philip, enacted a law 
declaring females incapable of inheriting 
the crown of France. This measure is 
known as the “Salic Law/’ from its being 
based upon an obscure article from the old 
Salian code, which forbade the transmission 
of the allodial property of the tribe to 
women. It has since then remained an es¬ 
sential feature of French constitutional law. 
It at once silenced the opposition to the new 
king, and confirmed him in his usurpation, 
and in succeeding ages it proved of the 
greatest benefit to France by excluding for¬ 
eign princes from the throne, and retaining 
the sovereignty in the hands of a race of 
native-born kings. Whatever were the 
faults of future sovereigns, it could never 
be said of them that they were not natives 
of the soil, and possessed of as deep an in¬ 
terest in the country as any of their sub¬ 
jects. 

Philip Y., surnamed “the Long,’’ reigned 
six years. He was a mild, generous prince, 
and was the author of many useful laws, 
one of which declared the royal domain 
inalienable. He died in 1322, 

Charles IV., suniaraed “le Be!,’’ or “the 
Fair/’ the third and youngest eon of Philip 
IV., succeeded his brother Philip, who left 
no son. He took advantage of the struggle 
between Edward IL of England and his 
subjects to attempt to get possession of the 
duchy of Guienue, and succeeded in cap¬ 
turing La Rochelle. Queen Isabella, the 
wife of Edward and the sister of Charles 
the Fair, was sent to Paris by her husband, 


in May, 1325, to negotiate a peace; but she 
set to work immediately upon her arrival 
in France to plot against her husband, and 
was aided by her brother with men and 
money. She returned to England in Sep¬ 
tember, 1326, and brought on the struggle 
which resulted in the overthrow and murder 
of Edward II. Upon the accession of Ed¬ 
ward IIL, the French king restored to him 
the duchy of Guieune upon payment of an 
i n dem n it y of 50,000 m ark s ste rli d g, Charles 
died on the 31st of January, 1328, leaving 
no male heir. Two months later, his queen 
gave birth to a princess. By the death of 
Charles the direct line of the house of 
Capet, which had held the throne in un¬ 
broken succession of fatlier and son for 
more than three centuries, was ended. In 
the popular sentiment this failure of heirs 
was a judgment sent by God for the pun¬ 
ishment of the crimes of Philip IV, 

The nobles of the kingdom, upon the 
birth of the princess, conferred the crown 
upon Philip, Count of Valois, grandson of 
King Philip III. He was the first cousin 
and nearest relative on the male side of 
Charles the Fair, and it was judged that 
under the Salic law the crown belonged of 
right to him. He was crowned at Rheims 
on the 29th of -May, 1328, and is known as 
Philip VL Philip was thirty-five yeai's old, 
and was possessed of many good qualities. 
He was brave, generous and affable, and 
fond of pomp and display. He established 
a magnificent court, at which the great no¬ 
bles, and the Kings of Bohemia, Navarre 
and Majorca, with their splendid retinues, 
habitually resided. In the midst of this 
magnificence the king was able silently to 
increase the power of the crown until the 
sovereign became as strong and as despotic 
as in the days of Philip the Fair. 

Philip VL began his reign by establish¬ 
ing the Count and Countess of Evreux on 
the throne of Navarre. The countess was 
the daughter of King Louis X., and but 
for the Salic law would have inherited the 
French crown at her father’s death. In re¬ 
turn the count and countess renounced 
their pretensions to the French crown. The 
Flemings having revolted against the Count 
of Flanders, that prince sought the aid of 
Philip, who promptly marched to his assist¬ 
ance, defeated the Flemings in the battle of 
Casael, and re-established the count’s au¬ 
thority. He now thought himself strong 
enough to summon Edward IIL of England 
to appear at his court and do feudal homage 
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for his duchy of Gaienue, Edward, who 
was not prepared to go to war, deemed it 
more prudent to obey* and did homage to 
Philip at Amiens in 1329. He made a 
secret reservation, in concert with his eoim- 
cil of state, however, not to surrender his 
rights as an indepeudent prince, but to vin¬ 
dicate them at the first propitious moment. 
He suffered six years to pass by, and during 
this time Piiilip succeeded in winning the 
enmity of Robert, Count of Artois, who 
had been one of his most devoted and use¬ 
ful friends, and who was his brotherdn-law. 
Robert endeavored by a base imposture, 
and, as it was believed, by causing two of 
his relatives to be poisoned, to obtain a res¬ 
toration of the county of Artois, of which 
he had been deprived in a previous reign. 
His fraud was detected, he was sentenced to 
perpetual banishment and his property was 
confiscated. He had fled the kingdom be¬ 
fore this sentence was pronounced, and at 
once began to plot against Philip, whom he 
bated for not shielding him from the con¬ 
sequences of his crimes, Philip, fearful of 
his enmity, pursued him from country to 
country, and caused the different princes 
with whom he sought refuge to refuse him 
shelter. At length Robert fled to England, 
and was received with distinguished favor 
by Edward IIL, Philip's jealous and ever 
watchful rival, A, b. 1333, 

The restless plotting at the English court 
of the Count of Artois induced Philip to 
bring matters to a definite issue. In the 
early part of the year 1336 he proclaimed 
Robert of Artois a traitor and an enemy of 
the state, and forbade all his va^als, of 
whatever rank, whether within or beyond 
the French territory, to receive or assist 
him on pain of confiscation of their fiefs, 
Edward accepted the insult as addressed 
to him, and regarding it also as a declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of the French king, 
began witli energy to prepare for the strug¬ 
gle. The Fiemhigs, under their leader, 
James Van Artevelde, the famous brewer 
of Ghent, now embraced his cause, and at 
the advice of Van Artevelde, Edward in 
1337 formally assumed the title of King of 
France, which he claimed in virtue of his 
descent from Philip the Fair, who was his 
motheris father. The Flemings at once 
acknowledged him as their feudal lord, and 
in 1339 he crossed over to Flanders and in¬ 
vaded France from that direction. The first 
campaign W'as indecisive, and therefore un¬ 
favorable to the English, who retired into 
Hainault. 
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In the spring of 1340 Edward returned 
to Flanders with a powerful fleet andastrong 
body of troops. In the meantime a Frencb 
army had been sent into Hainauit, and tho 
French fleet, consisting of 400 weil-manned 
and equipped ships, was sent into the Flem¬ 
ish waters to prevent the landing of the 
English king. The French took position 
near the mouth of the Scheldt at Helvoets- 
loys. The Erjglish fleet came in sight io 
the afternoon of the 23d of June, and the 
next morning Edward attacked the French^ 
The battle lasted until late in the afternoon^ 
The French were overwhelmingly defeated 
with a loss of 30,000 men, and the capture 
of almost their entire fleet The French 
navy was annihilated, and the maritime 
supremacy of England was established be¬ 
yond all prospect of failure. The English 
loss was slight compared with that of the 
French, Edward himself was slightly 
wounded, A few weeks later he marched 
into France at the head of a large army, in 
which were 60,000 Flemings under Van 
Artevelde, and laid siege to To urn ay. As 
in the previous campaign, liowxver, he 
gained no advantage, and a truce was con¬ 
cluded, which was observed by both parties 
beyond the period named, until the middle 
of the summer of 1342. It might have 
grown into a permanent peace, had not a 
new source of trouble reopened the quarrel 
between the two kingdoms. 

The succession to the duchy of Brittany 
was disputed between Charles of Blois, and 
John, Count of Montfort, The French 
king sustained the claim of Charles, >vho 
was his nephew, while Edward embraced the 
causeof Montfort, whom he created Earl of 
Richmond in addition to his Breton title^ 
III August, 1341, Charles captured the town 
of Kantes, which was held by Montfort, 
took his rival prisoner, and sent him to- 
Paris* The Countess of Montfort now took 
up the cause of her husband, and defended 
it with ability and gallantry* She threw 
herself into the town of Hennebon, and 
held it against her enemy until the arrival 
of a large reinforcement, sent by Edward to 
her assistance, compelled the French to raise 
the siege, 1342. Edward himself came 
over, but nothing definite was accomplished, 
and on the 19th of January, 1343, a three 
years’ peace was signed between the two- 
sovereigns, and included their allies and 
partisans on both sides. Neither party had 
any itlea of observing the treaty, out Philip 
was the first to break it. Before the year 
was out he invited fifteen of the most pow- 
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^rful baroDS of Erittanj to a tournament at 
Paris, and then treacherously arrested them 
<in an unsupported charge of intriguing 
mth the English, On the 29th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1343, they were beheaded without trial, 
by order of the hing, and early in 1344 
three Norman barons were seized and ex¬ 
ecuted in like manner. 


QUEE?!^ FHILIFPA PLEAmNG FOE THE CITIZENS OF CALAIS. 

The murder of these nobles—for it was 
TiotMng else—exeited a feeling of universal 
indignation against Philip, Edward, pro¬ 
claiming^ that the treaty had been broken 
by the King of Prance, declared war against 
Philip in 1345, and the next year invaded 
Prance at the head of about 30,000 infantry. 

He lauded at Cape La Hogue in Normandy 
on the 12th of June, 1346, and marched 
almost to Paris, ravaging the country with 


fire and sword. He then retreated to Flan¬ 
ders, followed by Philip with an army of 
100,000 men. The French king endeavored 
to force his enemy to an engagement, in 
which he hoped his great preponderance 
of numbers would give him the victory. 
Edward skilfully eluded him till he had 
passed the Somme, and secured his retreat 
into Flanders, Then tak¬ 
ing position on the edge 
of the fores t of Crecy, about 
twelve miles from Abbe¬ 
ville, he awaited the ap¬ 
proach of the French, 
Philip having failed to pre¬ 
vent the passage of the 
Somme by the English, 
crossed that river at 
Abbeville, and marched 
rapidly towards the Eng¬ 
lish position, arriving be¬ 
fore it on the 26th of Au¬ 
gust, 1346* He intended 
to defer the attack until 
the next day, but his ad¬ 
vanced troops engaged 
without orders, and so 
brought on the battle. The 
French were decisively de¬ 
feated, with a loss of 1,200 
knights, 80 bannercfs, 
30,000 men-at-arms, and a 
large number of princes, 
counts, and superior offi¬ 
cers* Among the slain 
■were the Counts of Alen^on 
and Flanders, and the vet¬ 
eran knight-errant, King 
John of Bohemia, now old 
and nearly blind. The 
English gave no quarter, 
and Philip, who had borne 
himself gallantly in the 
battle, seeing that the day 
was lost, fled from the field 
and took refuge m Amiens, 
The victory was due to the 
gallantry of the Prince of 
"Wales, who commanded the first division 
of his father’s array, and the steadiness and 
skill of the English archers, before vhose 
fatal volleys the undisciplined French were 
unable to stand. 

From Crecy Edward marched to Calais 
and laid siege to the town, while his fleet 
blockaded it from the sea. It resisted him 
for eleven months, and was finally starved 
into submission. The town was surrendered 
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on the 4th of August, 1347. Edward at 
first intended to hang the principal citizens, 
hat was induced by the entreaties of Queen 
Philippa to spare them, Edward estah* 
lished a large English colony in Calais, and 
for more than two centuries that town con¬ 
tinued one of the most valuable possessions 
of the English crown. On the 28th of 
September of the same year, a ten months' 
truce was arranged between the two kings, 
and Edward went back to England, At 
the expiration of the truce hostilities were 
not resumed. During the years 1348 and 
1349 the terrible plague known as the 
Black Death, of which we have already 
spoken, raged in France and England, and 
swept off thousands. Fifty thousand per¬ 
sons died in Paris alone, and among these 
were the Queens of France and Navari^e. 
Philip himself died of a lingering sickness 
on the 22d of August, 1350, having reigned 
twenty-two years. 

During the reign of Philip VI. two 
events of importance occurred. The king 
imposed a tax on salt, called the Gabelley 
and thus originated the government monop¬ 
oly of salt, which in after years became 
so profitable to the treasury, and so odious 
to the people. In the last year of the king's 
life, Humbert IL, the Dauphin of Vienne, 
so called from the Dolphin or Dauphin 
which he bore as his device, retired into a 
monastery. Being without children, he 
ceded to Philip for the king's grandson, 
Prince Charles, his hereditary estates, in 
consideration of the sum of two hundred 
thousand fiorius paid to him by the king. 
One of the conditions of the cession stipu¬ 
lated tliat the province of Dauphin^ should 
never be united to the crown of France, 
In consequence of this provision, and to 
mark the importance of the acquisition, 
when the young Prince Charles became 
King of France as Charles V., he ordered 
that the title of Dauphin should from that 
time be borne by the eldest sou and heir of 
t!ie reigning King of France* 

John, surnamed 'Me Bon,*' or 'Mhe 
Good/' ascended the tlirone at the death of 
Philip* He was in his thirty-second year, 
and resembled his father in character, be¬ 
ing, like him, proud, obstinate, presump¬ 
tuous, cruel, fond of pomp and luxury, dis¬ 
play and pleasure. He was also brave 
and could be generous when he chose, and 
sincerely desired to be a true knight. 

At the outset of his reign John seized 
and put to death the Constable of France, 


Kaon I de Nesle, without trial, and bestowed 
the office of constable upon his chosen com¬ 
rade, Charles de la Cerda, and also gave 
him the county of Angoul^me, which had 
been ceded to the crown by Charles the 
Bad, the new King of Navarre, upon the 
promise of other territories in exchange. 
John withheld these territories, and thus 
won the bitter enmity of Charles, who was 
destined to bring many afflictions upon 
France during this reign. He vowed ven¬ 
geance against the Constable de la Cerda, 
and made good his words by causing him 
to be assassinated in his bed in January, 
1354. King John at once prepared to invade 
Charles' territories of Navarre and Evreux, 
but as Charles was a most formidable an¬ 
tagonist, he consented to a reconciliation, 
which was arranged by their relatives* The 
reconciliation was a hollow pretence. The 
King of Navarre instigated the Dauphin 
Charles to place himself at the head of a 
party opposed to his father* John was ren¬ 
dered furious by this conduct. Upon learn¬ 
ing it he proceeded at once to Rouen, 
where the dauphin, as Duke of Normandy, 
held his court, and arrested Charles the 
Bad with his own hands, and would have 
put him to death, had not the dauphin in¬ 
duced him to change his purpose. The 
King of Navarre was sent to Paris, and im¬ 
prisoned in the Cliatelet, where he w^as 
treated with great severity, April, 1356. 

The quarrel of the King of Navarre w^as 
taken up by his brother Philip in the sum¬ 
mer of the same year, and he with a num¬ 
ber of the discontented French lords joined 
the Duke of Lancaster, and levied ivar upon 
the French king in Normandy. John took 
the field against them and drove them 
back, and laid siege to Breteuil, a fortress 
belonging to the King of Navarre. While 
thus engaged, he learned that the Prince 
of AVales, better known ns the Black 
Prince, had marched out of his duchy of 
Guienne with an army of 8,000 men, and 
had advanced as far into the French terri¬ 
tories as Bourges. John at once raised the 
siege of Breteuil, and hastened into Poitou 
by forced marches for the purpose of cut¬ 
ting the communications of the Black 
Prince and intercepting his retreat into 
Guienne. He succeeded in throwing his 
army of 60,000 men across the route of 
Edward, who, seeing that he must either 
fight or surrender, took np a strong posi¬ 
tion at Poitiers, where, undismayed by the 
immense superiority of the French, he 
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awaited tlieir attack. On the morning of 
the 19tli of Septcmberj 1356, King John 
made a gallant attack upon the English 
army, but was defeated. The French w'ere 
thrown into confusion by the deadly Tol¬ 
leys of the English archers, and broke and 
fled before the decisive charge of the Black 
Prince’s line. Only one division, com¬ 
manded by King John in person, attempted 
to stay the English advance, but this was 
beaten, and John himself was made pris¬ 
oner, The French lost 2,500 nobles and 
knights, and between 7,000 and 8,000 com¬ 
mon soldiers. The prisoners numbered 
more than two or three times the total force 
of the English army, Edward treated the 
captive king with the most respectful con¬ 
sideration, and generously endeavored to 
make him forget the loss of his freedom. 
He was taken to Bordeaux, and in the 
spring of 1357 was sent to England, where 
he was courteously received by King Ed ward, 
and assigned the old palace of the Savoy 
as a residence. Efforts were made, with¬ 
out success, to bring the war to a close; 
but a truce was arranged for two years 
from Easter, 1357, 

The Dauphin Charles, who escaped from 
the fatal field of Poitiers, reached Paris ten 
days after the battle, and assumed the 
government as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The capture of the king had 
thrown the whole kingdom into confusion, 
Charles summoned the states general at 
once, and it was evident that the commons 
intended to take advantage of the occasion 
to regain some of their lost rights. They 
were led by Etienne Marcel the head of 
the municipality, or mayor, of Paris, and 
Bobert Lecoq, Bishop of Eaon, men of 
great abilities and of sincere patriotism. 
Charles was obliged to yield to the de¬ 
mands of the commons, which were just 
and moderate, but at the same time se¬ 
cretly pi'ocured ffom his father an order to 
disregard all his promises as well as the acts 
of the states general. Tliis brought on an 
insurrection of the people, who released 
Charles the Bad, and urged him to assert 
his claim to the erowm, which would have 
been indisputable had it not been drawn 
from the female branch of the royal family. 
The insurgeiits murdered two of the most 
trusted advisers of the dauphin before his 
eyes and compelled liira to sanction their 
measures. Charles was now a prisoner in 
the bauds of Marcel, who could have used 
his power to compel the dauphin to grant 


some permanent measure of constitutional 
freedom to the country, but instead of do¬ 
ing this, he allowed Charles to leave Paris 
and retire to Compi^gne, where he was 
speedily joined by the nobility. The states 
general met and sustained him, and a strong 
reaction in favor of the royal cause set in. 
A civil war ensued, which lasted about five 
months, and resulted in the triumph of the 
dauphin. An episode of the war was the 
frightful insurrection of the Jacquerie, or 
peasantry—“ a general rising of the en¬ 
slaved peasants of the provinces against the 
nobles, prompted not so much by the love 
of liberty as by the desperation of utter and 
hopeless misery and a ferocious thirst of 
vengeance upon their tyrants/' One battle 
sufficed to quell the revolt. Ko quarter 
was shown on either side, and the insurrec¬ 
tion, though brief, was one of the most ter¬ 
rible known in history. The triumph of 
the dauphin over Marcel and his party was 
the extinction for a long period of any hope 
of imposing a constitutional check upon 
the arbitrary and irresponsible power of the 
French monarchs. 

Charles of Navarre continued his war 
upon the kingdom for some time longer,aDd 
in August, 1359, the dauphin, in order to 
obtain peace, signed a treaty favorable to 
the Navarese king. At the same time it 
became known that the captive King John 
had concluded a treaty with Edward III. 
of England, ceding to him, in absolute sov¬ 
ereignty, Aquitaine, Normandy, Touraine, 
Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limousin— 
about one-half of the kingdom of France. 
The indignant dauphin summoned the 
states general, and the treaty was repudi¬ 
ated, with a patriotic declaration of the 
willingness of the French people to suf¬ 
fer any hardships rather than consent to 
such a shameful dismemberment of the 
kingdom. Edward, furious at the rejection 
of the treaty, invaded Prance in October, 
1369, and though he gained no victory 
over Charles, compelled him to consent to 
a treaty known as the peace of Bretigny, in 
May, 1360, The terms of this treaty were 
almost as hard as those of the one that had 
been rejected. Aquitaine, Poitou, Angou- 
mois, Limousin, and Saintonge, were ceded 
to Edward in full sovereignty; that is, inde¬ 
pendently of all homage to the French 
crown, Edward, on his part, renounced 
tor himself and the Priuee of Wales all 
claims to the crown of France, and ail pre¬ 
tensions to Normandy and the other ancient 
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possessions of the Plantagenets north of the 
Loire, King John's rausom was fixed at 
three inilUons of crowns, to be paid in six 
atinual instalments* The king waa to be 
set free upon the payment of the first half 
million crowns, and was to place a number 
of the first lords of France in Ed\rard ’3 
hands as hostages for the payment of the 
rest. Charles, with great difficulty, raised 
the necessary sum, and King John waa set 
free* He was*reeeived with joy by his peo¬ 
ple, the exhausted condition of the country 
making peace at any price seem sweet to them* 
In 1361 the reigning Duke of Burgmidy 
died, and with him ended the direct line 
of this ancient house. King John, in the 
absence of direct heii^, claimed the duchy 
as the nearest male relative of the late duke, 
and disregarding theclaim of Charles the Bad 
of Kavarre, which was equal if not superior 
to his own, took possession of Burgundy, 
and added it to the royal domain. One of 
the hostages delivered by King John to 
Edward of England for the fulfilment of 
the treaty of Bretigny, was Louis of Anjou, 
John’s second son* The young prince 
broke his parole, effected his escape from 
Calais, and hastened to Paris, John, Mdio 
w^as a faithful knight, was deeply mortified 
by his son’s breach of faith, and resolved to 
atone for it by returning to England and 
surrendering himself as a prisouer once 
more* Before leavfing France he created 
his youngest and favorite son Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy. Tlie young prince had 
fought like a hero at his father’s side at 
Poitiers, and the king expressly stated in 
the grant that it was to reward him for Ills 
courage and devotion. This gmnt, though 
creditable to the king as a father, was an 
act of short-sighted and mistaken policy, 
Pliilip the Bold, as the new duke came to 
be called, became the founder of the later 
ducal house of Burgundy, which in the next 
century proved a formidable rival to the 
royal family of France, John returned to 
England iu January, 1364, and was received 
with courtesy and distinct bn, A short 
time after his arrival he was seized with a 
fatal illness, and died on the 8th of April, 
at the age of forty-five. 

Upon the death of his father, Charles V*, 
called “ le Sage,” or the Wise,” came to 
the throne* Unlike his father, he was 
quiet and studious iu his habits, was a well- 
learned man for tlie times, and was by na¬ 
ture cautious and prudent His body wm 
too weak to permit him to engage in the 


rough life of a soldier, but he passessed the 
happy faculty so necessary in the head of a 
great state, of promptly recoguiziiig and 
readily using the men best suited for carry i ng 
out his plans. It was this quality that k J 
him to choose and to sustain with unwaver¬ 
ing firmness as tlie principal leader of his 
armies the great soldier, Bertrand du 
Giiesclin, who by the opening of this reign 
liad given evidence of his remarkable mili¬ 
tary genius. 

At the time of Omrles’ accession a civil 
war was i-aging in the Spanish kingdom of 
Castile between Pedro the Cruel and his 
natural brother, Henry of Trastamara. 
lienry, being driven into France, begged 
assistance from Charles, who in 1365 sent 
an army into Spain under Du Guesclin. 
The Castilians at once rose against Pedro, 
who was forced to fly, and Henry gained 
the throne without striking a blow. Pedro 
fled to the court of the Black Prince at 
Bordeaux, and succeeded in inducing him 
to enter Spain to liis assistance at the head 
of 10,000 troops. On the 3d of April, 
1367, a battle was fought at Navarette be¬ 
tween the army of Pedro, commanded by 
the Black Prince, and that of Henry, com¬ 
manded by Du Guesclin. The latter was 
routed with fearful slaughter, and Du Gues- 
clia was captured. Henry escaped, and 
took shelter with the pope at Avignon. 
This w^ar led to results the most important 
to the Freuch kingdom* Pedro of Castile 
failed to furnish the funds to pay the troops 
of the Black Prince, whose array was com¬ 
posed of the mercenary soldiers known as 
the Free Companies, and Prince Edw^ard 
was imablo to raise the money for this pur¬ 
pose upon his return from Spain* The 
array broke up into numerous bands, and, 
discontented and indignant, began to com¬ 
mit such outrages in Edward’s dominions 
that he was forced to demand their with- 
drawiiL They then pa.ssed into France, and 
indulged in such excesses that the people 
of the suffermg districts were furious against 
the Black Prince. In order to raise the 
funds to pay these troops, the Black Prince 
levied a heavy tax upon his subjects. The 
nobles remonstrated, and refused to pay the 
tax, and three of the most powerful in 1368 
appealed to the King of France, as lord 
paramount, to protect them against ihe ex¬ 
actions of their prince* Charles had se¬ 
cretly encouraged this disafiection, and he 
had chosen his time well* The Black 
Prince w^as slowly dying of an incurable 
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disease, and Edward III, was old and in¬ 
firm. The French people were very sore 
over the sacrihees made by the treaty of 
Bretigoy, and the provinces ceded to Eng¬ 
land were anxious for a reunion with 
France, As a first step in the plan on 
(which he bad resolved, Charles secured the 
services of the free companies, uid sent 


interior of the CHURCn OF 

them to Spain under Dn Guesclin to restore 
Henry of Trastamara to the throne of Cas¬ 
tile, The effort was successful, Pedro was 
defeated and captured, and soon after slain, 
and HenrVj with whom Charles had con¬ 
cluded an alliance offensive and defensive, 
was acknowledged King of Castile. Charles 


now threw off the mask, and disavowing the 
treaty of Bretigny, sumraoned the Black 
Prin^ to answer before him the complaints 
of his vassals. 

War now broke out simultaneously in 
the north and south of France, The cau¬ 
tious policy of Charles was successful, and 
the failure of the health of the Black Prince, 
who became so ill that he 
was obliged to relinquish 
the direction of the war and 
return to England (a, d. 
1S70), gave the French a 
great advantage. By the 
close of the year 1372 Du 
Guesclin, who bad been 
made Constable of France, 
had regained the whole 
district between the Gi¬ 
ronde and the Loire, In 
1373 Brittany was overrun, 
and the majority of the Bre¬ 
ton fortresses fell into the 
hands of the king, Ed¬ 
ward III, now despatched 
a powerful army to France 
under John of Gaunt, Dube 
of Lancaster. The duke 
landed in France in July, 
1373. Charles adopted the 
Fabian policy, and his gen¬ 
erals steadily retired before 
the English commander, re- 
fusing to fight a decisive 
battle. '' Let the storm 
rage,” be said to hia com¬ 
manders ; retire before it; 
it will soon exhaust itself.” 
The result vindicated his 
wisdom. By the time the 
Duke of Lancaster reached 
Bordeaux he had lost at 
least a third of hla army 
by sickness, fatigue, cap* 
ture, or death in the nu¬ 
merous petW attacks with 
which the French harassed 
them on their march; and 
out of 30,000 hoi'ses, 24,000 
bad died. The privations 
and sufferings of the win¬ 
ter completed the work, and the English 
array was ruined without having been 
able to fight a single battle. The towns 
and castles of Gascony now rapidly de¬ 
serted to the French side, and by the 
close of the year 1374 the only important 
places in France held by the English were 
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Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. In June, 
1375, a truce for two years was arran^d by 
the pope. The next year the Black Prince 
died, and was followed by his father, Ed¬ 
ward IIL, in 1377, and France was thus 
relieved of her two most inveterate ene^ 
mies. 

Immediately after the death of King 
Edward the combined fleets of France and 
Castile made a descent upon the English 
coast and ravaged the shores of the Isle of 
Wight and the neighboring counties. The 
possessions of the English in Guienne and 
the duchy of Brittany were entirely sub¬ 
dued and annexed to the crown, and the 
King of Kavarre, beiDg delected in another 
attempt against Charles V., was compelled 
to purchf^ peace by the surrender of sev¬ 
eral of the strongest castles of his kingdom* 
The annexation of Brittany took place lo 
1379, The measure gave great offence to 
the Bretons, who were unwilling to sur- 
ren de r t h eir i nd ep en den ce. Th ey pro m ptl y 
rebelled against Charles, recalled their ex¬ 
iled duke, who landed at St. Malo in Au¬ 
gust, 1379, and was received with enthu¬ 
siasm. All tho Breton generals iu the 
French service threw up their commands 
and joined their countryineii, and even the 
noble-hearted Du Gueselin, who was de¬ 
votedly attached to Charles, resigned Iiis 
olBce and retired from court. Charles 
begged the constable to resume liis post, 
and Du Gueaclin consented, hut steadily 
refused to draw his sword against his coun¬ 
trymen. With an obstinacy singular in so 
excellent a sovereign, Charles persisted in 
his designs against Brittany, and hopelessly 
alienated the Bretons from the crown. 
Troubles now broke out in Languedoc, in 
consequence of the misgovern men t of the 
Duke of Anjou* The English seized the 
occasion to possess thenisdves of several 
towns and castles along the frontier of 
Languedoc, and Charles sent Du Gueselin 
to expel them. Du Gueselin was seized 
with his last illness and died while besieging 
Chateauneuf de Eandau, and the governor 
of that place, who had sworn to surrender 
to none but Du Gueselin himself, brought 
the keys of the fortress to the tent of the 
constable and silently laid them on the 
breast of the dead hero. Du Gueselin was 
mourned throughout all France, and by 
none more deeply than by Charles V. The 
king caused his body to be brought to 
Paris, and buried him with almost royal 
honors in the Abbey of St. Denis, among 


the Kings of Francse. Two months later 
Charles V. died, September 16 th, 1380. 
In him France lost one of her best kings;; 
for though his rule was despotic, he sin¬ 
cerely desired and constantly sought the 
good of his people, and his success in win¬ 
ning back the provinces held by the Eng¬ 
lish was in itself enough to stamp him as 
one of the most illustrious of French sov¬ 
ereigns. He was the author of many wise 
and useful laws iu his kingdom. Being a. 
learned man himself, he was a liberal friend 
of learning. He founded the Eoyal Library 
at Paris, and gave great encouragement to- 
the arts, especially to architecture, tie 
built the vast and famous Hotel de St. Pol,, 
at Paris, which became his favorite resi¬ 
dence, and also began the fortress of the; 
Bastile. 
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promise. 


gJLi^HARLES VIv sumamed 'Uh© 
\Ve\[ Beloved,” was not twelve 
years old at the time of his father^s 
death. His four uncles at once 
began to quarrel over the regenej", 
aud at leogtli agreed U 2 >on a com- 
The Duke of Anjou was pi'o- 
claimed regent; the custody of the king's 
person was committed to tlie Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Bourbon ; and the Duke of 
Berry was made Governor of Languedoc 
4 ind Aquitaine. By the dying command 
of Charles V,, Olivier de Clisson, the trusted 
lieutenant of Du Guescliu, was made con¬ 
stable. The Duke of Anjou, a man of no¬ 
torious avarice, soon brought on a violent 
cominotiou in the kingdom by his attempts 
lo raise money by unpopular taxes. The 
troubles lasted nearly two years, and were 
with difficulty quieted. Peace being re¬ 
stored, the king, attended by liis uncles, 
returned to Paris in May, 1382. Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards the Duke of Anjou, who 
had been adopted as her heir by his cousin 
Joauna, Queen of Naples, set out for that 
kingdom. He died there in 1384, and the 
direction of the kingdom passed into the 
hands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, the 
ablest of Charles's uncles. By the advice 
of the duke Charles entered Flanders with 


a large army, defeated the Flemings under 
Philip Van Artevelde, at Eosebecque, and 
restored the Count of Flanders to his throne, 
November, 1382. Elated by his easy vtc- 
tmy over the champions of civil liberty in 
Flanders, Charles returned to Paris, aud 
entering the city at the head of liis army, 
proceeded to crush the popular party there 
and^place the city under the most absolute 
despotism. The chiefs of the popular party 
were put to death, all the iinpopul^tt taxes 
were reiraposed, and the king levied a fine 
of 960,000 francs upon the citizens, after 
which he graciously consented to pardon 
them for their share in the late disturbances. 
Rheims, Troyes, Chalotjs, Orleans, and the 
principal cities of northern France were 
punished m a similar manner The civil 
wai's which marked the latter part of 
Charles' reign were the direct result of this 
deliberate destruction of the rights and 
liberties of the people, 

^ In January, 1384, the Count of Flanders 
died, leaving no male heir. Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who had married 
the only daughter of the Flemish count, 
succeeded to his dominions, w’hich consisted 
of Flanders, Artois, the counties of Ehetel 


and Nevers, and other territories in Cham- 
2 >agne, He soon added the duchy of Bra¬ 
bant to his other possessions, and thus 
became one of the most powerful sovereigns 
of Europe. He promptly settled the trou¬ 
bles W'hich Imd long existed between the 
Counts of Flanders and the people of 
Ghent, and peaceably extended his author¬ 
ity over the whole province. Philip had 
connected himself with one of the most 
powerful houses of Germany by marrying 
his eldest son to the daughter of Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and he now brought 
about a marriage between liis nephevv.'^the 
King of France, and Isabella, tiie dangnter 
of Duke Stephen of Bavaria—a union des¬ 
tined to be fruitful of trouble to France— 
A. D. 1385. 

In 1386 a powerful array and a numer¬ 
ous fleet were collected for the invasion of 
England, but the expedition failed through 
losses by tempest and the quarrels of Ike 
leaders; and what the storms left of the 
fleet was captured or destroyed by the Eng¬ 
lish fleet in the harbor of Sluys. An at¬ 
tempt to renew the expedition the next 
year also failed through the enmity of the 
Duke of Brittany toward the Constable De 
Clisson. 

In 1388 Charles, being twenty-one years 
of age, was induced by the entreaties of his 
people and the advice of the Cardinal- 
Bishop of Laoii to put an end to the re¬ 
gency and assume the control of the gov¬ 
ernment, He accordingly relieved hia 
uncles, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, 
from their duties, and the?e, not daring to 
resist, left the court. On the day of tlieir 
departure the Bishop of Laon, who had 
advised their dismissal, was found dead, 
with evident marks of liaving been poi¬ 
soned. The king, who iiad no taste for the 
duties of his station, left the government in 
the hands of his ministers, the most influen¬ 
tial of whom was De Clisson, the constable. 
They concluded a three years' truce with 
England, and introduced many useful re¬ 
forms into tlie government, so that tliese 
three years were }>assed in comparative 
tranquillity. The king's uncles now sought 
to destroy De Clisson, whom they hated. 
The constable was attacked and left for 
dead in the street one night in June, 1392, 
by a band of bravos Jed by a nobleman 
named De Craon, who had been instigated 
to the deed by the royal dukes, De Craon 
fled to the Duke of Brittany. The king, 
enraged at this attack upon one of the high- 
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©et officers of tlie state, swore that he would 
signally avenge it. He demanded the sur¬ 
render of De Craon, and upon the reply of 
the Duke of Brittany that he knew nothing 
of either De Craon or his offence, Charles 
took the field against his uncle to punish 
him for his complicity in the affair and his 
falsehood. On the inarch he was seized 
with a dangerous illness, which resulted in 
insanity, Though he recovered his reason 
to a certain extent soon after, he was never 
afterwards capable of sustained effort or 
close application. During the remainder 
of his life he was a Iiopeless imbecile, often 
breaking out into fits of violent mania, and 
sometimes, but rarely, enjoying lucid ra¬ 
tional intervals. The king being incapable 
of ad ministering the government, the Duke 
of Burgundy was placed at the head of 
affairs, and one of his fii'st measures was to 
deprive De Clisson of his office and drive 
him into exile. During one of the lucid 
intervals of Charles a definite treaty of 
peace was concluded with England, and the 
Princess Isabella, a child of six years, was 
married to Richard II. of England, 1396. 

The first eight years of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury were passed in quarrels hetween the 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy for the 
possession of the regency of the kingdom, 
Philip the Bold died in April, 1404, but 
his son and successor, John the Eearless, 
continued all his fatlier^s pretensions and 
carried the quarrel with his rival to a still 
greater extent. On the 23d of i^ovember, 
1407, the Duke of Burgundy caused the 
Duke of Orleans to be assassinated, and by 
destroying his enemy made himself the real 
master of the kingdom. In 1410 a league 
was formed by the young Duke Charles of 
Orleans and his brother, children of the 
murdered duke, the Dukes of Berry, Bour¬ 
bon, and Brittany, Count Bernard d’Ar- 
magnac, and the Constable D'Albret, for 
the overthrow of the Duke of Burgundy. 
The head of this league was the Count 
d’Armagnac, whose daughter was married 
to the young Duke of Oneaus, and the par¬ 
tisans of the house of Orleans were hence¬ 
forth known by his name. He gathered a 
large army in southern and western France, 
and ravaged the country up to the gates of 
Paris. The next year, 1411, the Armag- 
nacs got possession of Paris, but were driven 
out by the Duke of Burgundy and forced 
to retreat to Orleans. The duke then put 
to death large numbers of the adherents of 
the Armagnacs in Paris, and the streets of 

42 


the city flowed witli the blood of the de¬ 
feated party. 

The position of the Armagnacs was now^ 
desperate. Outlawed by the king and pur¬ 
sued with brutal fury by the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, they had but one resource—^to ap¬ 
peal to England for aid. Accordingly, in 
May, 1412, they entered into a treaty with 
Henry IV. of England, by which they 
agreed to assist the English to regain their 
former possessions in the south of France. 
Henry engaged to aid them with a force of 
4,000 picked troops. These negotiations 
were discovered by the French king, and 
war ensued. The result of the struggle was 
that the Duke of Burgundy was driven 
ftom power and forbidden to come to Paris 
without the king’s permission, and the Ar¬ 
magnacs remained complete masters of the 
government. The king being imbecile, the 
real ruler of the kingdom was the dauphin. 
The war closed in 1414, and reduced France 
to a very low condition. 

Taking advantage of this weakness, 
Henry V. of England revived his claim to 
the French crown and demanded the hand 
of the Princess Catharine in marriage, to¬ 
gether with the restitution of all the prov¬ 
inces ceded by England in the treaty of 
Bretigny, and of Normandy also. War 
was the alternative. The dauphin, know¬ 
ing the weakened condition of the kingdom, 
did not resent the insult offered by England, 
hut tendered Henry the hand of the prin¬ 
cess, with a large dowry in money, and all 
of Aquitaine and Limousin. Henry at once 
rejected this proposition, and on (he 14th 
of August, 1415, landed at the mouth of 
the Seine with a large army, and laid siege 
to Harfleur, which surrendered a month 
later. Being greatly weakened by disease 
in his army, Henry resolved to delay active 
operations until the next year, and marched 
northward towards Calais, intending to win¬ 
ter there. On his march he was attacked 
at Agincourt, on the 19th of October, by 
the French army, which sought to intercept 
his retreat. He inflicted a terrible defeat 
upon the French, who lost eight thousand 
knights of noble blood out of a total loss of 
ten thousand men. Among the slain were 
the Dukes of Alen 5 on and Brabant and 
the Constable d’Albret, the commander of 
the French army. The Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon were captured. Henly, un¬ 
able, from the weakened condition of his 
army, to follow up his victory, continued 
his withdrawal to Calais. 
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The Count d’Armagnac was now made 
Constable of France. The dauphin died 
iu December, 1415, and was succeeded by 
his brother John, Duke of Touraiue, who 
died in a little more than a year later. It 
was believed that he was poisoned by the 
constable. The king^s third son, Charles, 
a boy of fourteen, now became dauphin. 
He was thoroughly devoted to the Orleanist 
faction, among whom he had been educated, 
and was entirely under the influence of the 
Constable d^Armagnac, who, in order to 
remove the queen from power, induced 
Charles to take measures to punish her for 
her scandalous life. Her paramour was 
seized, tortured, and drowned in the Seine, 
and tile queen herself sent into an honora¬ 
ble but strict captivity in the Castle of 
Tours. 

From this time Queen Isabella never 
ceased to regard her son with a furious 
and vindictive hatred. The Duke of Bur- ^ 
gundy had maintaiued a sullen neutrality 
throughout the whole struggle with the 
English, and he and the queen had hitherto 
been declared enemies. They now had a 
bond of sympathy and union—their hatred 
of the Armiagnacs, Before she had been 
long ill confinement Isabella managed to 
open negotiations with the duke, who 
marched to Tours wdth a sufficient force, 
and released her. The queen now declared 
herself regent of the kingdom, and the civil 
war broke out anew and with increased 
fiiry. The English taking advantage of it, 
captured Caen, Eayeux and some other 
towns in Kormandy. In May, 1418, the 
Burgundians were admitted into Paris by 
a* citizen who had become angry with the 
constable, and a terrible massacre of the 
Orleanist faction ensued- The Constable 
d’Armagnae, several bishops, and a large 
number of nobles were cruelly put to death. 
For tlrree days the streets of Paris were a 
general scene of massacre, the work of the 
Burgundians being taken up by a band of 
Parisian cut-throats called Cabochiens, led 
by a butcher named Capeluche, One of 
the leaders of the Orleanist party succeeded 
in securing the escape of the dauphin to 
Melon at the begmning of the massacre. A 
tew" weeks later, the queen and the Duke 
of Burgundy entered Paris, and w'ere joy¬ 
fully received. The Cabochiens began their 
bloody work again, and were with difficulty 
restramed by the Duke of Burgundy, who 
was obliged to haug Capelucbe. 

Early in 1419 Henry V. captured Rouen 


and made himself master of all Normandy. 
Both of the parties which divided France 
sought to open negotiations ^rith him, but 
he haughtily declined to treat with either, 
and inarched to Pontoise, from which he 
threatened Paris. The danger of the con¬ 
quest of the whole country by the English 
now caused the parties to the civil war to 
become friends for the time, but only for 
the time. Tauneguy Duch^itel, one of the 
Armagnae chiefs, and the one who had 
effected the escape of the dauphin from 
Paris, knowing that no dependence \va3 
to he placed upon the professions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, resolved to put an end 
to Ilia life. Accordingly wliile the duke 
was engaged in a conference with the dau¬ 
phin on the bridge of Mon tereau, he was 
set upon and killed by Tauneguy Ducb^tel 
and other chiefs of the Ai^magoacs, Septem¬ 
ber 10th, 1419* 

This murder was productive of the most 
serious consequences. Philip, the son and 
successor of the murdered duke, at once 
went over to the English, sinking all con¬ 
siderations of patriotism in his desire to 
avenge his father. He was supported by 
the queen, who wished to punish her son, 
the dauphin. The Parisians also, who w^ere 
warmly attached to the Duke of Burgundy, 
embraced the English cause. Negotiations 
were at once begun with the English by 
the queen’s party, and in April, 1420, the 
idiot king, Charles VI., at the dictation of 
Queen Isabella and the Duke of Burgundy, 
signed the most sliaraeful treaty ever sub¬ 
scribed by a French sovereign. It was 
agreed that Heury should marry the Prin¬ 
cess Catharine; that he should be declared 
regent of the kingdom, and heir to the 
crown at the death of Charles VI.; that the 
crowns of France and England should 
henceforth forever remain united in one 
and the same person ; and the parties to the 
treaty bound themselves to enter into no 
engagement or transaction whatever with 
Charles, ^'calling himself Dauphin of 
Vienne,” except by the mutual and iiuaii- 
imous consent of all parties to the treaty. 
Thus was the afflicted Charles VI. com¬ 
pelled to betray his country and repudiate 
his own sou. To such a low state had the 
civdl war reduced the courage and patriot¬ 
ism of the French that this treaty^—the 
most shameful transaction in their histoiy 
—w^as received with joy throughout the 
northern part of the kingdom. The terms 
being settled, Heury V^aud the Princess 
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CJatliariue were married with great pomp 
at Troyes, on the 2d of June, 1420* 

Meanwhile the Dauphin Charles and his 
followers retired beyond the Loire* The 
provinces south of that river were favorable 
to the dauphin, who, notwithstanding his 
despicable character and his lack of mili¬ 
tary skill, was the last champion of the 
mdependenee of the nation against foreign 
dominion* The death of Henry V*, which 
occurred on the 31st of August, 1422, was 
a great advantage to the national party, as 
it removed their greatest antagonist. His 
6011 and heir was only nine months old. On 
the 21st of October of the same year, 
Charles VL died at Paris, The infant 
Henry VL was proclaimed his successor at 
Paris ; and at the same time Charles VII., 
the rightful King of Prance, was pro™ 
claimod at Melon, John, Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, uncle of Henry VL, was made regent 
of the kingdom. His chief strength lay in 
hLs alliance with Philip of Burgundy. The 
national party made repeated edbrts to de¬ 
tach Philip from his league with the Eng¬ 
lish, but without effect, and in 1423 the 
union was made still stronger by the mar¬ 
riage of the regent to one of Philipps sisters, 

Cliarles VIL, surnamed tlie Victori¬ 
ous,'^ caused himself to be crowned king at 
Pijitiers and established his government at 
Bsurges, from which fact ha was contemp¬ 
tuously styled by the English, ** King of 
Bourges*” His party, however, was by do 
means contemptible, as he was supported 
by nearly the whole of France south of the 
Loire, by the house of Anjou, and the 
Counts 01 Alenjon and Clermont. Besides 
this, he had a large force of troops fur¬ 
nished by the Duke of Milan and the King 
■of Scotland. Tlie Scots were commanded 
by the Earl of Douglas, whom Charles 
created Duke of Touraine. The Scotch 
Earl of Buchan was made Constable of 
Prance, In 1423 and 1424 Charles was 
unable to gain any advantage, and was de¬ 
feated in two pitched battles by tlie Regent 
Bedford. 

A singniar cause now prevented the 
English and Burgundians from acting to¬ 
gether with the vigor necessary to follow 
up their sdceesses. Jacqueline, Countess 
of Hainault and Holland, had contracted a 
distasWul marriage with the Duke of Bra¬ 
bant, the cousin of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who was his nearest relative and heir. Un¬ 
able to endure her husband, the countess 
fled in 1421 from Hainault, and, obtaining 


from the deposed Pope Benedict XIII. 
(Pedro de Luna) a dispensation dissolving 
her marriage, soon after bestowed her hand 
upon Hnmphrey, Duke of Gloucester, a 
younger brother of the Eegeut Bedford. 
Philip of Burgundy, whose right of succes¬ 
sion to Jacquelines territories was endan¬ 
gered by this union, now interfered, en¬ 
couraged the Duke of Brabant to resist, 
defied the Duke of Gloucester to mortal 
combat, and captured Jacqueline and 
placed her in confinement at Ghent, until 
the case could be decided by the legitimate 
Pope Martin V, A breach was thus opened 
between the English and the Burgundians, 
and Bedford lost faith in Duke Philip, 
whose defection from the cause he legarded 
as only a matter of time. The breach w as 
still further widened by the decision of 
Pope Martin V., who dissolved the mar* 
riage of Jacqueline and Humphrey. Jac¬ 
queline escaped from the enstody of Philip, 
and a sharp struggle ensued between the 
duke and herself, in which the countess was 
defeated. Humphrey submitted to the pope’s 
decision and went back to England, and 
Jacqueline was compelled to recognize 
Philip as the heir to her dominions and to 
promise not to marry again without his 
consent* Tliese matters caused a suspension 
for several years of the hostilities between 
the English and the French* Charles, 
however, failed to take advantage of ibis 
respite, and the jealousies and plots of his 
followers, together with the weakness of his 
own character, made his situation more em¬ 
barrassing and critical with the lapse of 
time. 

At length the Regent Bedford resolved 
to attempt a decisive campaign, and in Oc¬ 
tober, 1428, laid siege to Orleans, the key 
to the whole region south of the Loire, 
which was defended by Dunois, one of the 
bravest of the French knights. It was 
undei'stood on hoth sides that the failure of 
Charles to hold Orleans would be decisive 
of the fate of his kingdom* Dunois being 
severely wounded in a sally early in 1429, 
and the Count of Clermont having with¬ 
drawn from the city with 2,000 men, the 
people of Orleans were left alone to hold 
their city against the English, Reduced to 
extremities, and without hope of succor, 
they offered to surrender the city to the 
Duke of Burgundy, if the regent would 
consent to raise the siege* Philip agreed 
to the proposal, hut Bedford, whose distrust 
of the Duke of Burgundy bad steadily in* 
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creased, refused to entertam it, Philip re¬ 
tired to Flanders in anger, and ordered all 
his vassals to withdraw from the English 
army* 

At this juncture the French received an 
unexpected reinforcement in the person of 
Jeanne Dare, a young peasant girl from 
the village of Domremy, in Lorraine* She 
believed herself commissioned by Heaven 
to free her country, and succeeded in in¬ 
spiring both the king and the people with 
her enthusiasm* Placing herself at the 
head of a force for the relief of Orleans, she 
defeated the English before that city, and 
compelled them to raise the siege, May, 
1429* She succeeded in induemg the king 
to advance towards Rheims, and gained two 
victories over the English on the marcli, 
one at Jargeau on the lOth of June, and 
the Other at Patay on the 18th of that 
month* Troyes was captured a little later 
by her energy and determination, and on 
the 17th of July the king entered Rheims 
and was recrowned with solemn pomp in 
the cathedral of that city, 

Bedford, now thoroughly alarmed, re¬ 
newed his alliance "with the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who came to Paris, and raised a 
considerable force for the defence of the 
capital. By his double-faced policy Philip 
succeeded in delaying Charles, and thus 
much precious time was lost by the king* 
The Maid of Orleans, as Jeanne Dare was 
now called, endeavored to infuse her own 
energy into the indolent Charles, but her 
efforts were thwarted by the mean jealousy 
of the confidants of the king. At last she 
induced the king to advance to St. Denis, 
in August, 1429, but her attack on Paris 
was brought to failure by the jealousy with 
which the French leaders regarded her, and 
the singular apathy and irresolution of the 
king. There was nothing now but for the 
royal army to retire beyond the Loire for 
the winter. 

In the spring of 1430, Jeanne took the 
field again, leaving Charles sunk in indo¬ 
lence at the chateau of Sully. On the 23d 
of May she was captured by the Burgun¬ 
dians in a battle near Oompiegne, and sold 
to the English. The Duke of Bedford re¬ 
fused to treat her as a prisoner of war, and 
had her burned as a sorceress or witch in the 
market-place of Rouen, May 30th, 1431. 
Charles VII*, who owed her his epwn, 
made no effort to save her, and she died a 
martyr for her country'! freedom. 


Bedford had expected that the death of 
Jeanne would turn the tide of fortune in 
his favor. He caused the young Henry 
VI. to be crowned king at Notre Dame, 
but the ceremony aroused no enthusiasm, 
and the conduct of the Parisians was so 
openly hostile that Henry soon withdrew to 
Normandy. Reverses came thick and fast 
upon the English. Chartres surrendered to 
the royal forces under Dunois, and Bedford 
himself was beaten in a pitched battle at 
Lagny. lu November, 1432, the Duchess 
of Bedford, the sister of Philip of Burgundy , 
died, and the tie which bound the two 
dukes being thus se%^ered, a cooJuess sprang 
up between them which was soou iucreased 
by the remarriage of Bedford without con¬ 
sulting or communicating with Philip, 
Disgusted with the English alliance, Philip 
broke openly with the regent, and entered 
into negotiations with King Charles. A 
reconciliation was arranged In 1435, and 
Bedford having died, Philip openly em¬ 
braced the cause of his sovereign against 
the English. He made Charles pay liber¬ 
ally for this reconciliation. The king ren¬ 
dered ample Batisfactiou to the duke for 
the murder of his father, pleading his ex¬ 
treme youth at the time in extenuation of 
his share in the crime* He ceded to Philip 
the counties of Macon and Auxerre, and 
some other territories on the Somme and in 
Ponthien. He also released him from all 
homage to the French crown, and recog¬ 
nized him as an independent sovereign. 
Thus, after twenty-nine years of civil war, 
France was united again. Isabella of Ba¬ 
varia, the mother of Charles VII*, who bad 
brought so many woes upon the country by 
her reckless intrigues, died at Paris, three 
days after the treaty between Charles and 
Philip was signed. Universally despised, 
her funeral was performed at St* Denis with 
haste, and without any of the honors due to 
her rank. 

The Duke of Burgundy now united his 
arms with those of the King of France, and 
iu the spring of 1436 their combined forces 
drove the English out of Paris. A general 
amnesty was proclaimed by Charles, who 
was joyfully acknowledged king by the 
Parisians* The reign of violence had pre¬ 
vailed so long that brigandage had suc¬ 
ceeded the war upon such a large scale that 
great efforts were necessary to put a stop to 
it. Many of the royalist soldiei's formed 
themselves into predatory bands and spread 
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terror through the country* They ’vvere 
exterminated with a stem hand by the Con¬ 
stable de Richemont* 

Charles, now secure in the possession of 
his cra%vn, displayed an amount of energy 
and nobility for which no one had given 
him credit* In October, 1439, he sum^ 
moned the states general at Orleans, and 
published in this assembly a measure of the 
highest importances^ The old feudal levies 
of the nobles were abolished, and it was 
made high treason for the nobles to enroll 
troops without the royal permission. A 
regular military force was established for 
the defence of the kingdom, to be paid from 
the public treasury* The officers were to 
be appointed by the king* Thus was formed 
the standing army of France* It was the 
death-blow of feudalism in the kingdom* 
The measure was opposed by the Dukes of 
Bourbon and Alen^on, and by some of the 
other nobles* The Dauphin Louis was per¬ 
suaded to join the movement, but it failed 
to receive the popular support, and was 
sternly discountenanced by the Duke of 
Burgundy* The king soon put down the 
rebellion, and compelled the rebels to sub¬ 
mit* 

In 1444 a truce of twenty-two months 
was ohtaioed by the English, who had sus¬ 
tained some sharp reverses in Gascony and 
Normandy, and a marriage was negotiated 
between Ileniy VI* of England and Mar¬ 
guerite of Anjou, niece of the Queen of 
France* The marriage took place at Nancy 
in tlie spring of 1445, In 1449 the war 
with the English was renewed. They were 
steadily driven from the soil of France, and 
at the close of 1453 they had lost ail their 
conquests but the towns of Calais and 
Guiiies, with the narrow strip of adjacent 
territory. 

The last years of the reign of Charles, 
wdiich sliould have been his best, as he had 
freed the kingdom from his enemies and 
restored peace to France, were the most 
unhappy of his life* He gave himself up 
to hia mistresses and favorites, and neglected 
the affiiirs of state. He quarrelled with 
the Dauphin Louis, who held his court in 
Dauphin^* Louis became the centre of 
every intrigue against liis fatlier, and mar¬ 
ried a princess of the house of Savoy in op¬ 
position to his fathers wishes. He main¬ 
tained a close intimacy with the Duke of 
Burgundy, the hereditaiyr rival of the 
French monarchy, and finally took refuge 
at the F*‘=»mish court at Brussels* In his 


last years, Charles was tormented with the 
idea that Louis was constantly plotting 
against his life, and sank into a state of 
insanity which he had inherited from his 
father. He finally refused to take any food 
for fear of being poisoned, and died miser¬ 
ably in July, 1461, having reigned thfrty- 
nine years* 

Louis XI. was in Flanders at the time 
of his father^s death* He at once returned 
to France, and stopping at Ehcims to cele¬ 
brate his coronation, hastened to Paris, and 
took charge of the government. The new 
king was one of the most remarkable men 
that ever ruled France. He was thirty-nine 
years old, and wms therefore in the full vigor 
of manhood and of matured experience* He 
had for some years ruled his province of 
Dauphin^ as an independent prince in de¬ 
fiance of his father's will, and had there 
learned the difficult and delicate business 
of statecraft, and had become a proficient in 
the art of judging men* He was by nature 
a man of cool, clear understanding, profound 
sagacity, and strong will, and he hod 
learned to sacrifice every personal feeling 
and interest to the success of his plans. He 
came to the throne with the determination 
to destroy the last vestiges of feudalism, and 
to erect upon the ruins of that system an 
absolute monarchy. Throughout his reign 
his constant policy w^as to rcchice the great 
nobles to a position of insignificance, and to 
concentrate every power of the state in the 
hands of the sovereign* “No man was 
ever better qualified to succeed in such an 
enterprise. Government w'as with him a 
science; he had studied it profoundly, and 
had learned liow to profit to tlie utmost by 
the weaknesses, the vices, and the passions 
of mankind. A consummate master of the 
arts of dissimulation and duplicity,he made 
it the main business of his life to overreach 
and circumvent others, and accounted suc¬ 
cessful fraud the most conspicuous proof of 
talent. Where his predecessors would have 
employed violence, Louis trusted to cajolery, 
corruption and perfidy. He nndei'stood to 
perfection how to play off one class of in¬ 
terest against another; how to scatter tlie 
seeds of division and estrangement so as to 
profit afterward by the discord he had fo- 
mented. The victims whom his cunning 
had entrapped were treated, when he saw 
fit, with a tyrannical cruelty which has 
seldom been exceeded, and which shoivs 
that his heart was callous to the most ordi¬ 
nary feelings of our nature. Such a char- 
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acter in such a station could not but pro- 
diice important results, not only in France, 
but on the general policy and social condi¬ 
tion of Europe, At the same time bis his¬ 
tory is full of strange contrasts and anoma¬ 
lies. Louts realized his objects as a sovereign 
by sacrificing without scruple all his obli¬ 
gations as a man; and the consequence is 
that he will be estimated very differently, 
according as we regard him in his public 
or in bis- private capacity. Few princes 
have done more to extend the power and 
exalt the dignity of France; few have left 
upon the page of history a personal por¬ 
trait of darker or more odious coloring/' 

Louis began bis reign by revoking the 
Pragmatic Sanction, the famous enactment 
of his father's reign, by which the liberties 
of the Galilean Church were guarded against 
the encroacbments of Rome, This action 
was promptij resented by the nobility and 
clergy, and opened a source of trouble which 
continued unsettled throughout the reign. 
Louis, though anxious to oblige the pope, 
sided first with him and then with his own 
subjects, as his policy required, and skil¬ 
fully contrived to avoid an open quarrel 
with either. 

In 1462 John 11. of Aragon, being in 
need of money for the prosecution of a war 
against the revolted Catalans, borrowed a 
considerable sum from the King of France, 
and placed in Louis' hands as security the 
territories of Eousillon and Cerdagne. A 
little later Louis increased his dominions by 
concluding an arrangement with the Duke 
of Burgundy by which he redeemed for the 
sum of 400,000 crowns the towns of Amiens, 
Abbeville, and St Quentin, which his 
father had ceded to Duke Philip by the 
treaty of Arras. Charles, Count of Charo- 
iais, afterwards Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gnudy, the son and heir of Philip, believing 
that Louis had committed an act of spolia¬ 
tion of his father in this transaction, be¬ 
came as bitter an enemy as he had for¬ 
merly been a devoted friend of the French 
king. 

In the meantime the tyranny and wanton 
oppression of Louis had aroused a feeling 
of deep hostility to him, which pervaded 
all classes of his subjects. The Duke of 
Brittany and the Count of Charolais made 
an alliance against the king, who had en¬ 
deavored for his own purposes to bring 
about a war between them, and in 1464 
this league was joined by the disaffected 
French nobles, chief among whom were the 


Dukes of Bourbon, Lorraine, Alen^on, 
Nemours, and Berry. The coalition as¬ 
sumed the name of the “League of the 
Public Good." A civil war ensued, and a 
bloody but indecisive battle was fought at 
Mont I'Heri, July 16th, 1465, between the 
king and the Count of Charolais. Louis, 
though be failed to secure the victory, made 
himself master of Paris, and won over the 
citizens by his promises and flattery. He 
then opened negotiations with theiiierabei*s of 
the league, and the princes who had been 
so anxious for the public good" lost their 
zeal under the temptation of the advantages 
which the king offered them as the price of 
peace. A treaty was signed at Conflana, 
a little later. The important line of the 
Somme was again relinquished to the Duke 
of Burgundy; the Duke of Berry was 
made Duke of Normandy; the Duke of 
Brittany was given the conn ties of Etampes 
and Montfort; and the Count de St. Pol 
was made Constable of France. Each of 
the others reaped some advantage from the 
treaty. The league was then dissolved. 

These were humiliating conditions, and 
Ijouis was resolved fi^om the first not to ex¬ 
ecute them. He accomplished by the treaty 
his purpose, which was to gain time and 
divide the confederates. Then he set to 
work to deprive them of their possessions, 
and bring them to his feet. Parliameut 
refused to ratity tlie grant of Normandy to 
the Duke of Berry, on the ground that the 
king had no right to alienate the possessions 
of the crown, and Louis in a little while 
put an end to the duke's authority in that 
province. He then provoked a quarrel be¬ 
tween the Dukes of Beriy and Brittany, 
and won over the latter to consent to hk 
seizure of Normandy. He incited the citi¬ 
zens of Liege to revolt against the authority 
of Philip of Burgundy, and thus tied th^ 
hands of the Count of Charolais, who was 
engaged in suppressing this revolt, and was 
unable to interfere mth the king's efforts to 
regain Normandy, which were brought to a 
successful close in January, 1466, when 
Louis, having captured Rouen without a 
blow, formally resumed the government of 
the duchy. 

In June, 1467, Philip of Burgundy died 
at Bruges, and was succeeded by his son 
Ch arl es, su rn a med th e Bold. In 1468 Lo u i s 
invaded lower Normandy and Brittany with 
two powerful armies, and compelled the 
Dukes of Berry and Brittany to sign a 
peace by which they agreed to abandon the 
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alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, and^ to 
pledge themselves to support the kiug 
against him, Charles the Bold was already 
at Peronne, where he was assemhling an 
army with which he intended to march to 
the assistance of the dukes. In the midst 
of his preparations he \vas informed of the 
success of the king^s measures against the 
French dukes, and at once demanded of 
Louis the execution in good faith of the 
treaty of Conflaus, threatening instant war 
in case of his refusal. Had Louis answered 
his threat by marching against him at once, 
he might have defeated him; hut such a 
straightforward course did not suit the tor¬ 
tuous policy of the king, and, in opposition 
to the earnest entreaties of his most trusted 
counsellors, he yielded to the advice of Car¬ 
dinal de Bailie, wLo was secretly in league 
with the Duke of Burgundy, and adopted 
the extraordinary resolution of seeking a 
personal interview with Charles, Having 
procured a written safe-conduct from the 
duke, Louis set out for Peronne with a 
small escoii; in October, 1468, He was re¬ 
ceived by the duke with great courtesy and 
was lodged in the Castle of Peronne, Ne¬ 
gotiations were begun between the king and 
the duke, and were continued for several 
days, when news was received of a fresh 
and more formidable outbreak of the people 
of Liege, which it was charged had been 
brouglit about by the intrigues of the 
Frencli king, Charles hurst into a storm 
of fury, and ordered the gates of the castle 
to be closed and guarded. In his rage he 
determined to put Louis to death and make 
the Duke of Berry, Louis" younger brother, 
King of France in his place. He was dis¬ 
suaded from this desperate measure chiefly 
by Philip de Comines, and was induced to 
grant the king iiis liberty on terms the most 
humiliating to Louis. Louis bound him¬ 
self by a solemn oath on a relic which he 
1 ‘egarded with the most supei'stitions vener¬ 
ation, to execute the treaty of Conflaus in 
good faith, and to bestow the provinces of 
Champagne and Brie npon the Duke of 
Berry in place of Normandy* Charles also 
compelled him to accompany him in his 
march against the people of Liege, and wit¬ 
ness the mercilass punishment which the 
duke inflicted upon that city for a rebellion 
incited and supported by the king himself 
Louis was then released, and, unwOIing to 
return to Paris, went to Tours to lay his 
plans for avenging his humiliation* 

He determined not to bestow Champagne 


and Brie upon his brother, the Duke of 
Berry, as the possession of those territories 
would make the duke the neighbor as well 
as the ally of Charles the Bold, and he 
resolved to substitute the more distant 
Guienne or Aquitaine for them. His 
plan was betrayed to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy by Cardinal de Balue. His letters 
falling into the hands of the king, the car¬ 
dinal was arrested and confined in an iron 
cage in the Castle of Loches. Louis tlien 
succeeded in inducing the Duke of Berry 
to accept the duchy of Aquitaine, and that 
prince broke off his alliance with Charles 
the Bold, and affronted him by refusing 
the hand of Mary, the daughter and heiress 
of Charles, 1469. 

Both Louis and Charles now took part in 
the quarrels between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which divided England. Louis 
supported the latter and Charles the former. 
The failure of the efforts to restore Henry 
VI. to the English throne greatly encour¬ 
aged the Burgundians, and depressed Louis 
to a corresponding degree* The Duke of 
Guienne renewed his former alliance with 
Charles the Bold, and the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany took up arms to assist them* Louis 
sought to avert the danger with which this 
combination threatened him, by offering the 
most abject concessions to the confederates, 
but the sudden death of the Duke of 
Guienne, which was regarded as the king's 
work, removed the danger for the time* 

Undismayed by the loss of his most im¬ 
portant ally, Charles the Bold invaded 
France in June, 1472, and took and bar¬ 
barously sacked the town of Nesle in Pi¬ 
cardy, He was defeated in his efforts to 
capture Beauvais, towards the last of July, 
and was compelled to agree to an armistice 
of five months, which was subsequently pro¬ 
longed for more than two years* Louis 
took advantage of this peace to avenge 
himself oa the feudal nobles who had re¬ 
fused to submit to his will. The Duke of 
Alen^ou was stripped of his estates and im¬ 
prisoned for life; the Count of Armagnau 
was slain in the presence of his wife; and 
the Duke of Lorraine died suddenly, poi¬ 
soned, it was faeiieved, by the agents of the 
French king* 

In 1475 the Duke of Burgundy made an 
alliance with Edward IV* of England, and 
the Duke of Brittany, by which Edward 
agreed to revive the claims of his pre¬ 
decessors to the French crown* In the 
summer of that year King Edward landed 
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at Calais witii a splendid army of 30,000 
men, but Charles, who had lost half his 
army in a foolish invasion of the territory 
of Cologne, was unable to take the field to ' 
assist him, and the other confederates prov¬ 
ing lukewarm, the expeditiou failed. Louis 
at once opened negotiations with Edward, 
and a treaty wag arranged tor seven years. 
Louis agreed to pay the expenses incurred 
by the English king in the war, and be¬ 
trothed his son, the Dauphin Charles, to 
Edward’s eldest daughter, engaging to cele¬ 
brate the marriage as soon as the parties 
attained the proper age. In accordance 
with the terms of this treaty, the Constable 


price for his abandonment of tlie Constable 
8t Pol. This ambitious prince, already 
one of the richest and most powerful sover- 
I eigns of Europe, was not satisfied with big 
possessions, but had conceived the idea of 
restoring the old kingdom of Lotharingia 
by becoming master of the territory be¬ 
tween Erance and Germany, between the 
North and the Mediterranean Seas. In 
pursuance of this design, he proceeded to 
take possession of the Duchy of Lorraine, 
driving out the young Duke E6u4. As 
the price of the surrender of St. Pol, Louis 
permitted Charles to seize Lorraioe without 
opposition feom him, but at the same time 
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St. Pol, who had been concerned in the war 
against his sovereign, wag surrendered to 
llonis. His treason wag so evident that he 
was promptly condemned by the Parliament 
of Pang, and was executed on the Place de 
Gr^ive, on the lOth of December, 1475. 
Tills execution was tlie boldest blow Louis 
had yet struck at the great feudal aristoc¬ 
racy. The constable, apart from bis vast 
possessions and great personal influence, 
was a member of the imperial family of 
Luxemburg, had married a sister of the 
Queen of France, and was connected with 
several of the royal houses of Europe, | 
Charles the Bold had exacted a large . 


he encouraged the Swiss to treat the duke 
with such insolence that after becoming 
master of Lorraine Charles turned his arma 
against them, Louis was well convinced 
that an encounter with these hardy moun¬ 
taineers would prove the ruin of his rival, 
and he was not surprised to bear that 
Charles had sustained a terrible defeat at the 
hands of the Swiss in the battle of Granson, 
fought on the 2d of March, 1476. Three 
months later, the Swiss were again victori¬ 
ous over the Burgundians at Moral, near 
the Lake of Bienne. The flower of the 
Burgundian army fell upon this iatal field, 
and the subjects of Charles broke into open 
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disaffectionj and reproached hiin bitterly for 
iiis rashness and ambition. Lorraine in¬ 
stantly rose against him, and the young 
Duke R4n4 re-entered Nancy in triumph. 
Charles, with the recklessness of despair, 
collected what was left of his army, and 
laid siege to Nancy. Duke with the 

aid of funds furnished by Louis of France, 
collected an army of 20,000 Swiss and Al¬ 
satians, and advanced to the relief of his 
capital. A decisive battle was fought be¬ 
fore Nancy in January, 1477^ and Charles 
was defeated and slain. 

The death of the Duke of Burgundy 
without male heirs was a golden opportu¬ 
nity for Louis, He at once seized the Bur¬ 
gundian territories, and claiming the duchy 
of Burgundy as a lapsed fief, annexed it to 
the crowTi of France, from which it was not 
afterwards separated. He proclaimed him¬ 
self the guardian of Mary of Burgundy, the 
daughter of Charles, who was his kins¬ 
woman, and pledged himself to watch faith¬ 
fully over her interests, la Sjmte of these 
professicus, Louis incited the Flemings to 
rebel against the princess, and made such 
embarrassments for her, that after vainly 
appealing to him to carry out his promises 
to her ill good faith, Mary, with Uie foil 
approval of her subjects, secured to herself 
a powerful protector in the person of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, on whom 
she bestowed her hand. The marriage was 
soleirmized at Ghent on the 18th of August, 
1477, much to the chagrin of Louis, who 
had hoped to marry the dauphin to the 
princess, or at least to cheat her out of her 
territories. This marriage laid the foiiuda- 
tion of the future greatness of the house of 
Austria, and also began the jealous enmity 
between that power and France which 
caused so many wars in Europe in the next 
two centuries, Xtonis vented his rage on 
the Duke of Nemours, who had been con¬ 
cerned in the League of the Public 
Good,” and had been watched with a jeal¬ 
ous eye ever since by the king. The duke 
had been arrested in August, 1476. After 
a cruel imprisonment of a year he ^vas exe¬ 
cuted in August, 1477. 

The death of the Duchess Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, in 1482, enabled Louis to conclude 
a definite peace with her subjects, who 
since her death no longer r^ardecJ Maxi¬ 
milian as their sovereign. Louis kept the 
duchy of Burgundy and the county of 
Picardy. Marguerite, the daughter of 
Mary and Maximilian, was affianced to the 


Dauphiu Charles, and was sent to France 
to be educated. It was agreed that she 
should receive as a dowry the free county 
of Burgundy and the counties of Artois, 
Macon, and Auxerre, which, in the event 
of the failure of issue of the marriage, or 
the non-performance of the marriage, were 
to revert to her brother Philip, the son of 
Mary. Louis renounced his claims to 
French Flanders, and agreed never again 
to encourage insurrection among the Flem¬ 
ings. It will be remembered that by the 
treaty of Pequigny the dauphin had been 
betrothed to the Princess Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. of England. Ed¬ 
ward was furious at the insult to him con¬ 
veyed by the treaty of Arras, and began 
preparations for the invasion of France. 
His sudden death in April, 1483, relieved 
Louis from this danger. 

Louis was now at the height of his 
power, and had greatly enlarged the king¬ 
dom by means generally more or less dis¬ 
creditable. Besides the territories wrested 
from the house of Burgundy at the death 
of Charles the Bold, he about this time ob¬ 
tained possession of the duchy of Anjou by 
the bequest of Een^S, the last duke; and of 
the counties of Maine and Provence, a year 
later, by the same bequest. The duchy of 
Guienne and the counties of Alenjon and 
Perche were also annexed to the posses¬ 
sions of the crown by less honorable means. 
The districts of Eousillon and Cerdagne, 
pawned by the King of Aragon, also be¬ 
came the property of the crown. Of the 
great feudal fiefs only Brittany remained. 
The boldness with which the king had 
struck at the nobles bad awed them into 
submission, and his acknowledged skill and 
success in the management of diplomatic 
affairs bad made Louis one of the most in- 
fiuential and powerful sovereigns of Eut'ope. 

In the midst of this prcysperity the king 
was seized, in March, 1480, with a stroke 
of apoplexy. It was conquered, but was 
followed by a second attack in 1481, 
Quailing at the thought of death, Louis 
retired to the strong Castle of Plessis-les- 
Tours, and shut himself up there, with 
orders to the garrison to fire at every living 
thing that approached the walls. His only 
companions were his gossip ” Tristan 
FHermite, who had been the unscrupulous 
instrument of his cruelties and crimes, and 
his physician Jacques Coittier, a brutal 
wretch, who employed his power over the 
king to wring from him large sums of 
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money* Louis piled the altars of the 
churches with costly offerings to the Virgin 
and the saints; but in vain* He died on 
the 30th of August, 1483^ in the sixty’-first 
year of his age, 

Charles VIIL, the eldest son of Louis, 
was a child of thirteen and of feeble irealth. 
The regency was disputed by the Duke of 
Orleans, the brother of Louis, and the 
Princess Anne, Loiiis^ daughter, who sub¬ 
sequently became Duchess of Bourbon by 
the death of her husband's elder brother* 
The Duke of Orleans took up ai'ms in 1488 
to drive his niece from power, but was de¬ 
feated and made prisoner, and the Duchess 


self to his guardianship. These deniaDd& 
being refused, a French army was sent inta 
Brittany, and Brest and other important 
towns were captured* This invasion 
aroused the alarm of England, Germany, 
and Spain, who regarded the growth of 
France with undisguised jealousy, and a 
league was formed between them for the 
preservation of the independence of Brit' 
tany. In the spring of 1489 an English 
and Spanish force landed in Brittany, but 
no decisive action took place* The Eug- 
lish soon withdrew, and the young duchess 
was persuaded to contract a marriage by 
proxy, in the summer of 1490, with Max* 
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of Bourbon remained supreme in the king¬ 
dom. 

In September, 1488, the Duke of Brit- 
tanTj who had been the soul of the con¬ 
spiracy of the Duke of Orleans, died, leav¬ 
ing his estates to liis eider daughter, Anne 
of Brittany, a child of thirteen. ^ The 
Duchess of Bourbon, resolving to seize the 
opportunity of adding Brittany to the 
French crown, induced her brother Charles 
to require that Anne should not assume her 
title until the question of succession had 
been judicialIv decided between herself and 
the king, and^fhat she should submit her¬ 


imilian of Austria. Anne then assumed 
the title of Queen of the Romans, but to 
her disappointment received no assistance 
from Maximilian, who was engaged in a 
war with Hungary, In the meantime the 
country was reduced to great suffering* In 
the same year Charles VIII*, who was 
twenty years old, assumed the government 
of the kingdom* His first step was to re¬ 
lease the Duke of Orleans, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, and bring abmit a 
reconciliation of that prince with the Duch¬ 
ess of Bourbon, This won over to the 
king's side tlie Count of Dunois, who had 
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been the chief adviser of the Duchess of 
Brittany. Dunok had advised the alliance 
’with Maximilian, and he now induced the 
Duchess of Brittaiiy to end her difficulties 
by marrying the King of France* 
duced to despair, and left alone by Maxi¬ 
milian, she consented to this arrangement, 
and in December, 1491, the marriage wp 
solemnized at the Chateau of Langeais in 
Touraine. In order to make the union of 
Brittany with France permanent, it was 
stipulated m the marriage contract that in 
the event of the death of Charles without 
issue, the queen should marry his snccesaor, 
or if lie were married, should wed the next 
heir of the crown. This marriage was a 
double affront to JIaximilian. It deprived 
him of his bride, and his daughter Anne, 
who had been betrothed to Charles VIII. 
in her childhood, of a husband. That 
princess, and the counties of Artois, Francbe 
Comt6 (free county of Burgundy), and 
Cbarolais, w'hich had been ceded as her 
dowry, were restored to Maximilian* Maxi¬ 
milian was unable to avenge the insult by 
reason of the war with Hungary and trou¬ 
bles in Flanders, which tied his hands. 
He submitted with as good a grace as pos¬ 
sible, and on the restoration of the Bur¬ 
gundian territories just named, made peace 
with France. The treaty was signed at 
Seulis in hlay, 1493* Peace was made 
with England soon after b^ paymmt of a 
large sum to Henry VII. to indemnify him 
for the expenses of the \var in Brittany, 
and Spain was reconciled by the surrender 
by the French king of the territories of 
Rousillon and Cerdagne, which had been 
pawned to Louis XI. by John II, Oharlas 
restored them without asking the return of 
this loan. 

Charles had sacrificed a great deal to 
procure peace, but he hoped to be more 
than repaid by a new expedition in which 
he wished to engage, Ludovico Sforza, 
who had dispossessed his nephew of the 
duchy of Milan, fearing that the King of 
Naples would seek to restore the deposed 
duke, who was his son-in-law, had invited 
Charles, who had inherited a shadowy claim 
to the Neapolitan throne from the house of 
Anjou, to attempt the conquest of that 
kingdom, and had promised to aid him 
with aU his resources. Charles had ac- 
cepte<l the invitation, and had purchased 
peace with England, Germany, and Spain 
at such a high piice in order to be free to 
make the attempt. He pictured to him¬ 


self a great career—the conquest of Italy, 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
and the rescue of Jerusalem from their 
hands—for in spite of his lack of bodily 
vigor, he was full of romantic and chival¬ 
rous ideas and aspirations. The Duchess 
of Bourbon and his most devoted and ex¬ 
perienced ministers urged him to imitate 
the reserve of his father and avoid the dan- 
geroua mazes of Italian politics; but he 
held to his purpose, and collecting a splen* 
did army at Lyons, entered Italy in Sep^ 
tern her, T494* The events of the Italian 
campaign have already been related, and 
need not be repeated here. We have seen 
the success which attended Charles's first 
efforts, and the natural reaction which 
drove him from Italy and forced hini to 
return to his own country. After his fail¬ 
ure in Italy Charles relapsed into his usual 
habits of intemperance and immorality, and 
neglected the government. In 1497 he 
made a feeble effort against the Duke of 
ililan and an attempt to capture Genoa. 
Both movements were unsuccessful, and 
were followed by a truce with the emperor 
and the other parties to the League of 
ice. The king, now in feeble health, sud¬ 
denly surprised and gratified his friends by 
abandoning his evil habits and applying 
himself with great diligence to the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom, in ivhich he produced 
many salutary reforms* He died of apo¬ 
plexy in the midst of his laboi-s, on the 7th 
of April, 1498* 

Charles was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans, ivho ascended the throne as Louis 
XII. He Tvas the grandson of the duke 
who had been assassinated by the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1407, and the great-grandson 
of King Charles V* He was in the prime 
of life, and soon rendered himself popular 
by his remarkable moderation and good 
I judgment. His former rival, the Duchess 
of Bourbon, was distinguished by special 
marks of favor and regard, and those who 
had taken part against the Duke of Or¬ 
leans in the struggle for the regency, during 
the minority of Charles VII., were assured 
that they need have no fear of losing their 
positions, as the King of France had for¬ 
gotten the injuries of the Duke of Orleans. 

The %vidowed Queen Anne had retired to 
Nantes soon after the death of Charles 
VIIL, and had resumed the government 
of the duchy of Brittany, Louis XII. war 
already married to a wife whom Louis XI 
had compelled him to espouse, and who, 
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though deforiued in person, was a princess 
of blameless reputation and great merit, 
In order to carry out the treaty for the 
union of Brittany with the crown, it was 
necessary for Louis to divorce his wife and 
marry Queen Anne, as he had no childreu, 
A dispensation was obtained for this pur¬ 
pose from Pope Alexander VI,, who got in 
return for his part in the iniquitous transac¬ 
tion the title of Duke of Valentenois, in 
Dauphin^, and a handsome pension for his 
son Caesar Borgia* Louis was then married 
to Anne of Brittany* The queen, always 
jealous of her rights as Duchess of Brit¬ 
tany, retained the administration of the 
duchy in her own hands, and it was stipu¬ 
lated that in case of the failure of children 
by this marriage the duchy should revert 
to the descendants of its ancient house of 
princes, and that if two sons were born to 
Louis and Anne the second should be Duke 
of Brittany, 

Louis novir prepared to renew the war in 
Italy, which he imagined was bequeathed 
to him by his predecessor. He claimed not 
only the crown of Naples, but that of Milan 
also as the representative of his grandmother 
Valeotiue Visconti, daughter of tlie last 
duke of that family* He purchased the 
coneurreoce of the pope, and secured by 
skilful negotiations the neutrality of Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Venice, Florence, and Savoy. 
The French army entered Italy in August, 
1499, the Duke of Milan fled to the Tyrol, 
and on the 14th of September the city of 
Milan wae occupied by the French* So far 
not a shot !)ad been fired* 

The loss of the duchy of Milan and its 
recon quest by Louis XIL, and the efforts 
of the French king to make himself master 
of Naples, the subsequent expulsion of the 
French by the Spaniards and the transfer 
of the Neapolitan kingdom to Ferdinand 
of Spain, which opened the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, have been related* The loss of Na¬ 
ples was so acutely felt by Louis that it 
threw him into a dangerous illness, in which 
his life was despaired of* He subsequently 
became reconciled to Ferdinand, and in 
1508 joined the League of Cambray against 
Venice, As Duke of Milan it was bis true 
policy to sustain that republic as a barrier 
against the encroachments of Austria, but 
his eager desire to increase his Italian pos¬ 
sessions at the cost of Venice blinded him 
to his real interests* The events of the war 
which began in 1509 have been related* 
Then followed the formation of the Holy 


League, the story of which has been told*. 
The death of Gaston de Foix, at Ravenna,, 
sealed the fate of the French in Italy, They 
were soon driven from the peninsula, and 
Maximilian Sforza was made Duke of Milan* 
Genoa recovered her independence, and the- 
Holy League was completely successful* 
Not even these reverses could cure Louis 
of his obstinate desire to obtain northern 
Italy, and in 1513, in alliance with the 
Venetians, he made another attempt to get 
possession of Milan, Maximilian was driven 
out of that city, which was occupied by the 
French. Tlie French army was defeated 
by the Swiss, however, in the attempt to 
capture Novara, and was driven across the 
Alps with heavy loss, and Lombardy was 
once more lost to Louis* 

The reverses of the Freuch in Italy en¬ 
couraged the enemies of Louis to attack him. 
in his own kingdom* Ferdioand, always 
treacherous, began to threaten his southern 
frontier from Aragon; Henry VIIL landed 
at Calais 20,000 men; and the Swiss 
invaded Franche Comte, In August, 1513, 
the English army laid siege to Teroueone, 
It was in this siege that the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I. served as a volunteer in the Eng¬ 
lish army for one hundred crowns a day, 
Louis despatched a force to the relief of 
Teroueone, but it was defeated* Among 
the prisoners taken by the English was the 
famous Chevalier Bayard, one of the com¬ 
manders of the army. This engagement 
is known as the Battle of the Spurs,” be¬ 
cause the French cavalry, after a slight re¬ 
sistance, became panic-stricken and fled 
from the field at full speed* Teroueune 
soon surrendered, and its full was followed 
by that of Tournay, but Henry VIII* 
quickly grew weary of the war, and return¬ 
ing to England, put an end to the cam¬ 
paign, In the same summer the English 
defeated and sleiv Louis* most constant ally, 
James IV. of Scotland, at Flodden. In 
1514, Anne of Brittany, the wife of Louis, 
to whom he was deeply attached, died, and 
the king, now anxious for peace, concluded 
a treaty with all his enemies except the 
Swiss, who refused to treat with him. By 
the terms of this treaty he married the 
Princess JIary, the sister of Henry VIII* 
of England, on the 7th of August, 1514. 
He did not long survive this marriage, and 
died on the Ist of Januai^, 1515, He was 
sincerely mourned by his people, for not¬ 
withstanding his costly and useless foreign 
wars, he was one of the best of French kings** 
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His government of liis kingdom exhibited 
a wise commingling of justicOj clemency, a 
careful economy, and a liberal and gener¬ 
ous patronage of the arts and sciences* 
Agriculture and commerce experienced a 
marked improvement under him, and the 
general increase of the wealth of the nation 
became apparent in the superior elegance 
and luxury of domestic architecture, furni¬ 
ture, and dress*^" 


CHAPTEE V. 

FROM 'THE ACCESSION OP FRANCIS I. TO 
THE DEATH OF LOUIS XUI* 

Francis L Rccomes King^InTades tiie Duchy of 
Milan—Rattle of Marigiiano—^Trenty with tlie 
SwiBS—Francis Declines an Alliaiiee with Yen ice 
—His Error—Charles VI. Becomes King of Spain 
—Treaty of Noyon—Charles CJiosen Emperor— 
Alliance of Charles with Henry YIIl. of England 
—Tlie Field of the Cloth of Gold—War Between 
France and Spain—The French Driven fi'om 
Milan—Revolt of the Duke of liourbon—He De¬ 
feats the French in Italy—Battle of Pavia—Fran¬ 
cis Taken Prisoner—Hig Captivity—Treaty of 
;Madrid—Francis Evades the Treaty—Renewal of 
the War—Reverses of the French' in Italy—The 
Peace of Cam bray—Francis Persecutes the French 
Protestants—War Breaks Out Between France 
and Spain—Charles Invades Proveuce, but is 
Forced to Retreat—Death of the Dauphin—Peace 
with the Emperor—Charles in Fiuncc—^Francis 
Beconjcs the Aliy of the Sultan—Progress of the 
War—Treaty of Crespy—Persecutions of the 
French Protestants—Deatli of Francis—Henry II* 
—Ijidoenee of the Guises—The Scotch AlJianee— 
ilarriage of the Daupliin to Maiy of Scotland-^ 
War Between France and Spain—Capture of Ca¬ 
lais by the French—The Peace of Catteaii Cam- 
bresis—Death of Henjy—The Reformation in 
France—Reign of Francis II.^—Consjnracy of Am- 
boise—Charles IX.‘^Catharine de' Medici Re- 
genl^truggle Behveen the Catholics and the 
Huguenots—The Civil War—Treaty of St. Ger- 
inains—Marriage of Henry of Navarre to Margue¬ 
rite of Valois—Massacre of St, Bartholomew—The 
Civil War Renewed—Siege of Etwhelle—Death 
of diaries IX.^^Henvv Ifl.—Successes of the 
Huguenots—The Catholic League-The Duke of 
Anjou in the Netherlands—His Death—Alliance 
Between Sjmin and the Duke of Guise—Wars 
Against the League—Murder of the Duke of Guise 
—Insurrection Against the King—His Reconcilia¬ 
tion with Henry of Navarre—They Besiege Paris 
—Assassination of Henry IIL—ilenrv IV* Suc¬ 
ceeds to the French Crown—His Early Difficulties 
—Battle of Irry—Its Results—Recantation of 
Henry-He is Acknowledged Throughout the 
Kingdom—His Wise Policy—The Edict of Nantes 
—France under Henry IVj—His Plan for the Re¬ 
adjustment of Europe—He is Assasainafed—Louis 
XIIL—Marie de' Mediei Regent—Hetirement of 
Sully—Meeting of the States General—Marriage 
of the King—Rise of Richelieu—Death of MaV 
ehal D'Ancreand his Wile—Richelieu Reconciles 
the King with his Mother—Death of De Luyues— 
Richelieu Made a Cardinal—Becomes Prime Min- 
ister--His Vigorous Policy-Takes La Rochelle— 
M ar in Italy^reaty of Cherasco—The Day of 


Dupes "—Richelieu Foils the CouEpiraeies Against 
France—The Thirty Years^ War—Riohebeu Aida 
the German Protestants—Conspiracy of Cinq Mars 
—Death of Richelieu—Death of Louis XIII. 

Louis XIL left iiq sob, the crown 

g issed to Francis of Aiigoul^^me, 
uke of Valois, the bnsbaDd of the 
Princess Claude, the eldest dauglD 
ter of Louis XII. and Anne of 
Brittany. Francis I. was a young 
man of brilliant accoinplIshmeBts. He 
was of noble stature, brave, full of spirits, 
a proficient in all the exercises of arms, and 
fond of pleasure and military glory. He 
was a favorite with all classes, and his ac¬ 
cession was hailed with delight by all. 
Although arrived at man’s estate, he was 
still thoroughly in subjection to his mother, 
Louise of Savoy, a woman of ability, but 
of immoral character and ungovernable 
temper. The king immediately created her 
Duchess of Angoul^me, and she dictated 
the first appointments of the new sovereign, 
one of which was the bestowal of the con¬ 
stable's sword upon Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon. 

Francis I. began his reign W'iLli the de¬ 
termination to will back ihe Italian lands 
that had been lost by Louis XII* An army 
of 60,000 men under the Constable de Bour¬ 
bon, the immorlal Bayard, and other able 
commandei’s, was assembled, together with 
an immense train of artillery. The Swiss 
held the passes of Mont Ceiiis and Mont 
Gen4vre, but Trivulzio and Laturee, two 
of the French generals, wdtli the assistance 
of tlie engineer Xavarro, made a route over 
the Col Argenti^re, and this large army, 
With all its guns and baggage-ti'ain, was 
transported across the Alps by paths whicli 
had never been attempted save by the cha¬ 
mois honters. By this brilliant movement, 
the French army turned the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion, and entered Italy before it was be¬ 
lieved that their inarch had begun. The 
Swiss fell back upon Novara, and the 
French advanced to Turin, and thence 
towards Milan. The Swiss having been 
reinforced by a body of 20,000 of their 
countrymen, attacked the French camp at 
Marignano, ten miles fi^om JMikn. The 
battle began at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and raged with great fury until midnight. 
Both sides slept on their arms, and the con¬ 
flict ivas renewed at daybreak. The result 
this time was decisive. The Swiss were 
badly beaten and forced to retreat with a 
loss of 10,000 men. The victors lost 6,000 
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meiij among whom were some of the noblest 
of their kingdom, Francis, who had dis¬ 
played the greatest gallantry in the battle, 
received knighthood on the field fi^om 
the hands of its most illustrious oroauient, 
the Chevalier Bayard, The victory settled 
the fate of the Milanese duchy, which passed 
into the hands of the French. The Swiss, 
deeply impressed with the vigor of Francis, 
responded readily to the efforts he made to 
secure their aHiance. A treaty of peace 
and friendship and alliance was signed be¬ 
tween the Swiss republic and tlie French 
king, and remained unbroken until the 
revolution of 1789. 

Master of northern Italy, Francis might 
easily have added the kingdom of I^aples 
to his conquests, but he conceived the fool¬ 
ish notion that the mer¬ 
chants and manufaeturera 
of Venice were not fit to 
be the allies of a great 
king, and breaking with 
them, made a close alli¬ 
ance with the Medici of 
Florence and the pope, 
who succeeded in stripping 
him of all his advantages. 

At the solicitation of the 
pontiff, Francb consented 
to defer his attack upon 
Naples until the death 
of Ferdioaud of Spain. 

Leaving the Constable de 
Bourbon to govern Milan, 

Fi'ancis then returned to 
France. 

In January, 1516, Fer¬ 
dinand of Spain died, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Charles of Austria. Charles’ 
position at this time was both delicate and 
dangerous, and appreciating the importance 
of securing the good-wnll of the French king, 
he made a treaty of peace and alliance with 
him at Noyoa in August of the same year. 
For more than two years the two sovereigns 
contiuued good friends, and profound peace 
reigned throughout western Europe, In 
1519 the Emperor Maximilian died, and 
Francis and Charles became rivals for the 
imperial crown. The election resulted in 
favor of the latter, who became the Em¬ 
peror Cliarles V. Charles soon won another 
triumph over Francis. Both sovereigns 
courted the friendship and alliance of Henry 
VIII, of England, Charles crossed over to 
Dover in 1520, without invitation, and in a 
series of confidential interviews succeeded 


in inclining Henry favorably towards him 
seif, and by artfully flatteriug the hopes of 
Henry’s great minister. Cardinal WoJsey, 
who aspired to the papacy, completely won 
him over to his side. From this conference 
Henry and Wolsey proceeded to France to 
meet Francis by appointment. The Inter¬ 
view between the French and English sov¬ 
ereigns is known as the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,” from the magnificence of the dis¬ 
play made by Francis iu honor of his guest. 
The entertainment lasted for eighteen days, 
at the end of which time Henry returned 
home rather piqued than pleased at the 
splendors of Francis, which far surpassed 
his own. Before returning to England lie 
bad a second interview with the emperor at 
Gravelines, who sought to remove any fav¬ 
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orable impression bis rival might have 
made. He succeeded in winning from 
Henry a promise to conclude no engage¬ 
ment hostOe to the imperial interests. The 
warm friendship of Francis and Charles 
had grown weak since the election of the 
latter to the imperial dignity. Francis re¬ 
sented the good fortune of his rival, and 
was reasonably jealous of the concentration 
of so much power in the hands of his enter¬ 
prising neighbor. Both he and Charles 
were convinced that their intere.sts would 
soon array them agiunst each other. 

The open rupture came about in 1521. 
In that year a French army was sent across 
the P}TeDees to aid Henry d’Albert to re¬ 
cover the kingdom of Navarre, which had 
been wrested from him by Ferdinand of 
Spain. In the same year a secret treaty 
W’as negotiated between the pope and the 
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felted domains, and promised to attend the 
emperor with a fleet and army when be 
went to be crowned at Rome, or marched 
against the Turks* The two sons of F rancia 
were delivered to Charles as hostages for 
the fulfilment of this treaty, and Francis 
bound himself to return to his captivity in. 
ease of his failure to deliver up 15urgundy 
within four months. 

Immediately upon his return home, 
Francis set to work to evade the execution 
of these humiliating conditions, which he 
declared were not bitiding upon him be¬ 
cause of being wrung from him while a 
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prisoner* When the Viceroy Lanuoy urged 
him to fulfil his engagement respecting 
Burgundy, he summoned at Cognac a 
tnjBeting of deputies from that duchy, who, 
in the presence of the Spanish envoys, de¬ 
clared that the king had no right to alienate 
the duchy from the crown of France, as his 
coronation oath forbade him to do so, and 
that they would never consent to such a 
step. The king declared his readiness to 
execute the other stipulations of the treaty, 
and in place of Burgundy offered the em¬ 
peror an indemnity of two millions of 
crowns. Charles, finding himself duped. 


demanded that Francis should return to 
his captivity, but the king paid no heed to 
this demand, and was soon absolved by the 
pope from his engagements -with the em¬ 
peror. Francis then gave liimself energeti¬ 
cally to advancing the affairs of the Holy 
League* The fate of tliis combination, and 
the capture and plunder of Rome by the 
Spanish army under the Duke of Bourbon, 
have been related. In 1628 Francis de¬ 
spatched an army to conquer Naples, but, 
as has been stated, he deprived himself of 
the alliance of the Genoese by his treatment 
of them. They went over to the side of the 
emperor, and the French 
army, unsuccessf ul in its oper¬ 
ations, and decimated by a 
terrible epidemic^ was obliged 
to abandon the siege of Na¬ 
ples, and retreat to Aversa, 
where the remnant soon sur¬ 
rendered to the imperial forces* 
Out of 30,000 men who had 
marched into the Neapolitan 
kingdom, scarcely 5,000 re- 
raaiued to take part in this 
surrender. Genoa also re¬ 
volted against the F rench, 
under the leadership of Doria, 
and remained independent of 
France until the wars of the 
Great Revo lotion* Both si d es 
were now tired of the war. 
Francis, disheartened by his 
losses and the heavy cost of 
the struggle, w^as willing to 
abandon liis pretensions to 
Italy, which he saw he could 
not maintain, and Charles, 
uneasy at the rapid growth 
of Lutheranism in Germany, 
desired peace with France in 
order to give his attention to 
that danger* A treaty of 
peace w^as arranged and signed at Cam bray 
ill July, 1529* All the conditions of the 
treaty of Madrid, save the cession of Bur¬ 
gundy, were embraced within it* In iiyu 
of that duchy the emperor accepted an in- 
deninity of two millions of crowns offered 
by Francis, who also bound himself not to 
engage in any enterprise in Italy or else¬ 
where hostile to the emperor, and to assist 
him when called upon with a fleet and a 
subsidy of 200,000 crowns* The king also 
agreed to marry Eleanors, queeu dowager 
of Portugal, the sister of CJmrles. This 
marriage took place in July, 1530, and the 
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cons of Francis, who had been detained as 
hostages at Madrid, were released. The 
peace ofCambray was a severe humiliation 
to Francis. He not only put an end by it 
to ail hope of French dominion in Italy, 
but meanly sacrificed his allies to the neces¬ 
sity of obtaining peace. 

During the interval of peace which fol¬ 
lowed this treaty, Francis indicted another 
indelible stain upon his character by per¬ 
secuting those of ilk subjects who had em¬ 
braced the opinions of tiie reformers. They 
had grown very strong in France, and the 
king's sister Marguerite, afterwards Queen 
of Havarre, and some of the nobl^t persons 
in the kingdom, were among their number, 
Francis was naturally inclined to toleration, 
but his chief minister, Cardinal Duprat, led 
him to adopt a course opposed to his incli¬ 
nation. A severe persecution was begun, 
and a number of victims were cruelly 
burned to death in the capital and in the 
provinces. In a little wdiile, however, 
Francis, mshlng to strengthen himself 
against the emperor by cultivating the 
friendship of the Lutheran princes of Ger¬ 
many, discontinued the persecution, and 
made overtures of amity towards them. 
The savage cruelties which had marked his 
persecution of the reformed filled the Ger¬ 
man brethren with horror, and the Lutheran 
princes turned a deaf ear to the persuasions 
of the French king and made their peace 
with the emperor, Francis endeavored still, 
by showing them increased attention and 
restoriug lo liberty those who had been im¬ 
prisoned for holding the reformed opinions, 
to win them over to his side, but they had 
no faith in him, and thus his short-sighted 
cnielty accomplished its legitimate results. 
Ill order to conciliate the pope, Francis 
negotiated a marriage between his second 
son, Henry, Duke of Orleans, and Catharine 
de* Medici, daughter of the late Duke of 
Urbino, a relative of Pope Clement. The 
marriage was solemnized by the pope iu per¬ 
son at Marseilles on the 28th of October, 
1533. The next year Clement died, and 
his suGce^or was friendly to the emperor. 

In 1533 Charles deeply offended King 
Francis by seizing and beheading without 
trial the confidential agent of the latter at 
the court of Milan. Francis, watching bis 
opportunity to renew the war, advanced, in 
1535, a baseless claim to the duchy of Sa¬ 
voy, and rapidly overran both Savoy and 
Piedmont with his troops. The emperor at 
once took the field against him, and invaded 


Provence at the head of 50,000 men. 
Francis retired before him, removing the 
inhabitants, burning the towms, and laying 
waste the country. He thus inflicted im¬ 
mense suffering upon his own people, but he 
defeated the invasion of the emperor with¬ 
out striking a blow. Charles found it im¬ 
possible to subsist his troops and animals, 
and though his march was unimpeded, 
famine and disease swept away his army. 
He attempted to lay siege to Arles and 
Marseilles, but was driven off with case, 
and hearing of the growing strength of the 
French army, he retreated into Italy, hav¬ 
ing lost about half of his forces and gained 
nothing. During this campaign the dau¬ 
phin, the eldest son of Francis, died on the 
10th of August. The Duke of Orleans suc¬ 
ceeded his brother as dauphin and heir to 
the crown. The war went on without ac¬ 
complishing anything until the summer of 
1538, when a truce of ten years was ar¬ 
ranged by the pope, each sovereign being 
left in possession of what he held at the 
time. Ihe Milanese duchy remained with 
the emperor, and Francis kept Savoy and 
the greater part of Piedmont. This truce 
w^as follow'ed by a personal interview of the 
sovereigns, at which it seemed that their 
old eordiaiity had been revived. 

Francis now applied himself to the task 
of conciliating the emperor, and broke off 
his relations with Henry VIIL and the 
sultan, and became once more the enemy 
and persecutor of the Protestants. In 1539 
Ghent rebelled against tlie emperor and ap¬ 
pealed to Francis for support, promising in 
return to restore the sovereignty of France 
in that city and in the other cities of Flan¬ 
ders. Francis, who was anxious to lay the 
emperor under an obligation to him, not 
only refused the proposition, hut informed 
Charles of it and offered him a safe passage 
through France to the Netherlands. Charles 
at once accepted the offer, and was magnifi¬ 
cently entertained by Francis daring his 
progress through France. The king was 
urged by several of his confidential advisers 
to detain the emperor now that he had him 
in his power, until he consented to comply 
wdth all his demands; but Francis refused 
to break his wmd, and accompanied his 
guest to the frontier, where he arrived in 
February, 1540. Francis had demanded of 
him the investiture of Milan, and Charles 
had delayed his answer. Upon reaching 
Flanders, he denied having given Francis 
any encouragement to hope for a favorable 
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aosTver^ and a fev^^ months later made his 
son Philip Duke of Jlilan. Francis, angry 
at this refusal,renewed lus negotiations with 
the Lutherans, and made an alliance with 
Jthe Sultan Solyman, wliose fleet joined that 
,of France at Marseilles in May, 1543, The 
allies then proceeded to Nice, which wa^ 
sacked and burned. The French army 
under the Count d'Enghien defeated the 
imperialists at Cerisolles in Savoy, on the 
14th of April, 1544, 

Francis was in no condition to profit by 
these advantages, however, for Charles had 
succeeded in drawing Henry VIII. into an 
alliance with him. A treaty was signed by 
the emperor aud Henry in February, 1543, 
by which they agreed to attempt the con¬ 
quest of France, and if successful to divide 
the kingdom between them* In July, 1544, 
Henry landed at Calais with 30,000 men, 
and laid siege to Boulogne and Montreuil; 
and Charles advanced into Champagne and 
laid siege to St* Dizier-sur-Marne, which 
detained him in front of it for six weeks by 
its gallant resistance, and gave Francis 
time to collect a large army, with which he 
covered the approaches to Paris, The em¬ 
peror deeming it imprudent to risk a battle 
with this force halted at Compi^gne, and 
opened negotiations with the French king, 
aud a treaty of peace was arranged bet\veen 
them on the 18th of September of that 
year. Each surrendered the territory he 
had taken since the truce of Nice. Francis 
again renounced his claims to Xaples aud 
Fianders, aud agreed to surrender Savoy 
on condition of tlie investiture of his third 
son, the Duke of Orleans, with the duchy 
of Milan, aud his marriage to a daughter 
of the emperor or of the Archduke Fer¬ 
dinand. The death of the duke within a 
year prevented the execution of the articles 
concerning Savoy and Milan* Henry VIII. 
refused to take part iu this treaty, and the 
war between England aud France went on 
in a desultory manner until June, 1546, 
wdieii peace was signed between them. 

One of the articles of the treaty of Crespy 
bound Francis and Charles to make stren¬ 
uous and combined efforts for the propaga¬ 
tion of the doctrines of the church. Fran¬ 
cis undertook to carry out his part of the 
agreement by seeking to exterminate the 
Vaudois of Provence. Three iovem and 
twenty-two hamlets were totally destroyed, 
S,000" people, many of whom were women 
and children, were butchered iu cold blood, 
and 700 others were condemned to the gal¬ 


leys for life* On the Slsfc of March, 1547, 
Francis died of a painful malady, from 
which he had long suffered, and which was 
the result of his dissolute life. 

With all his faults, and they were many 
and deep, Francis must be considered one 
of the greatest of the sovereigns of France. 
His besetting sin lay in allowing himself 
to be ruled by his mother and his mistresses, 
to whose folly the most of his reverses were 
due* His sagacity, however, clearly dis¬ 
cerned the danger with which the ambition 
of the house of Austria threatened the in¬ 
dependence of lus country, and not only of 
France, but of all Europe. For thirty 
years he struggled, single-handed, against 
the mightiest monarchy since tlie days of 
Charlemagne, and left his kingdom not 
only unimpaired, but increased m territorial 
dimensions. Ho w^as a liberal and intel¬ 
ligent firiend of the great revival of learn¬ 
ing and the arts which marks his era, and 
many of the noblest monuments of France 
date^from his reign, 

Henry II. succeeded his father in his 
twenty-ninth year. On his death-bed Fran¬ 
cis had advised his son not to employ Mont¬ 
morency in any post of authority, and to 
curb with a strong hand the rising power 
and ambition of the Guises* Henry began 
his reign by dismissing all his father-s min¬ 
isters, recalling the Constable Montmorency 
to court, and bestowing the liighest honoi-s 
upon the Guises. 

The family of Guise wUvS a younger 
branch of the sovereign house of Lorraine, 
which owed allegiance only to the empire* 
Its founder was Claude, the first Duke of 
Guise, who had married a French princess 
of the house of Bourbon. His oldest 
daughter Mary married James V. of Scot¬ 
land, and after the death of her luisband, 
and during the long ininority of her daugh¬ 
ter, Mary, Queen of Scots,exercised a 
controlling influence upon the government 
of that country iu favor of France. Of 
the seven sons of Duke Claude, the eldest, 
Francis, succeeded him as Duke of Guise; 
the second became Archbishop of Rheinis 
and afterwards Cardinal of Lorraine. The 
duke was an able general, and a bold aud 
sagacious politician; the cardinal was 
shrewd, learned, eloquent, and a master of 
dissimulation. Both of the hi'others lield 
important offices in the council of Henry 
II. The policy of the Guises was selfish, 
but it \ym bold and skilful, aud pointed 
plainly to a renewal of the war with the 
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Emperor Charles. In the interval of peace 
they exerted themselves to strengthen the 
alliance with Scotland, and secured the be¬ 
trothal of their niece Mary, the young 
queen of that kingdom, to the Dauphin 
Francis. Mary had been betrothed to Ed¬ 
ward VI. of England, but the queen dow¬ 
ager and the regent Arran broke this en¬ 
gagement, and sent the young queen to 
France under the protection of a French 
fleet, there to be educated, and to reside 
until her marriage. The refusal to com- 
lete the engagement with Edward VI. 
rought on a war between England and 


by the Duke of Guise, and Charles was 
obliged to abandon his attempt after a siege 
of three months, A, D. 1553, In 1655 and 
1556 the Emperor Charles resigned his va¬ 
rious crowns to his son and brother, as has 
been related, and withdrew from political 
life, 

Philip IL, King of Spain and the Indies 
and of the Two Sicilies, inherited his fathers 
quarrel Avilh France. The Duke of Guise, 
who was a descendant of R6n6 of Anjou, 
cherished the hope of winning the Neapol¬ 
itan crOAV'D, and in 1556 was sent into Italy 
to attack the kingdom of Naples. He Avas 
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Scotland, Avith France as the ally of the 
latter. The French recaptured Boulogne, 
Asdflch had been taken from them by Henry 
VIII., and peace was made between all 
parties in 1550. 

Henry II. now took part in the struggle 
between the Elector Maurice of Saxony and 
the emperor. We have already related this 
incident. Henry seized the three bishop¬ 
rics of Metz, Toni, and Verdun, After the 
peace of Passau between Maurice and 
Charles, the emperor turned upon Henry1:(> 
punish him for his interference in his a flairs, 
Charles laid siege to Metz Avith an army 
of 60,000 men. The city was defended 


opposed by the Spanish viceroy, the Duke 
of Alva, Avho prevented him froni accom¬ 
plishing anything, and compelled him to re¬ 
treat toAA^ards Borne, Before he had fairly 
recovered from the fatigues of his campaign, 
lie was summoned home to meet a new 
danger there. 

The Spanish army, commanded by Em¬ 
manuel Filibert, Duke of Savoy, and rein¬ 
forced by an English force under the Earl 
of Pembroke, inarched from the Nether¬ 
lands into France, and laid siege to St. 
Quentin, Avhich aa^us defended by a weak 
garrisou under the Admiral de CoHgnL 
The Constable de Montmorency attempted 
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to relieve it %vith the main army, and ^vas 
defeated by the Buperior force of the 
Spaniards on the 10th of August and made 
prisoner. The \vay to Paris >vas open, and 
the Duke of Savoy wm anxious to press 
forward and seize the city, Philip ordered 
him to wait until he had taken St, Quentin, 
which was captured seventeen days later, 
Philip then seized several other places, but 
made no effort to follow up his victory. 
This delay enabled the Duke of Guise, who 
had arrived from Italy, to collect a new 
army at Conipi^gne. He acted with vigor 
and ability, and soon placed matters on a 
better footiug. Detaching one division of 
his array to make a feint towards Luxem¬ 
burg, he marched rapidly to Calais and 
captured that city on the Sth of January, 
1558, Gaines was taken on the 21st, and 
thus in three weeks England was stripped 
of the last vestiges of her ancient dominion 
in France. This success made Guise the 
most popular man in France, On the 8th 
of April, 1558, his niece, the young Queen 
of Scotland, was married to the dauphin, | 
and it was stipulated by a secret article of 
the marriage treaty that the crowns of 
France and Scotland should be forever 
united. This maiTiage made Guise the 
most powerful as well as the most popular 
prince in the kingdom. Towards the close 
of tlie year negotiations for peace were 
begun. England demanded the restitution 
of Calais, and was supported by Spain, 
The death of Queen Mary of Engl anti in 
November, 1558, interrupted tlie negotia¬ 
tions, but they were resumed at Cateau 
Cambr^sis, early in 1559, and Philip, seeing 
that his influence was at an end in England, 
no longer supported the demand for Calais. 
Peace was signed on the 2d of April, 1559. 
France kept Calais, Guines, Metz, Toul and 
Verdun, but abandoned all of Savoy and 
Piedmont, except Turin atid four other 
fortresses, and restored her conquests in 
Italy and the Low Countries, By this 
treaty Finance surrendered 189 towns and 
fortresses in various parts of Europe. The 
terms were considered hard for France, 
Several important marriages were arranged 
by the treaty. Henry’s daughter Elizabeth 
was united to Philip of Spainj and the 
Duke of Savoy married the Princess Mar¬ 
guerite, Henry’s sister. During the re¬ 
joicings at Paris which hailed the peace, 
Henry took part in a tournament, and was 
mortally wounded by accident in an en¬ 
counter with Montgomery, the captain of i 


his Scotch guards. He died eleven days 
later, on the 10th of July, 1559, 

During Henry’s reign the government 
was utterly corrupt. The king’s mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers, sold the offices of the 
state in the most shameless manner. The 
queen, Catharine de’ Medici, was neglected 
and without authority during the whole 
reign. 

The K-eformation made extraordinary 
progress in France during this reign, in the 
last year of which the Huguenots, as the 
reformed were called, are said to have had 
2,000 places of worship in the kingdom, at¬ 
tended by congregations n umbering over 
400,000. The acknowledged chief of this 
party was the first prince of the blood, An¬ 
toine de Bourbon, who had become King of 
Navarre by his marriage with Jeanne cVAl- 
bret, the heiress of that crown. The Prince 
of Conde, the Admiral de Coligny, his 
brother, the Sire d’Andelot, and other great 
nobles, were among the Huguenot leaders. 
The growing strength of this party filled 
the court with alarm. At the peace of Ca¬ 
teau Cainbr^sis a secret article was negoti¬ 
ated pledging the Kings of France and 
Spain to exterminate heresy within their 
dominions. The pope issued a bull, with 
the approval of Henry, setting up a special 
tribunal in France, composed of three i>rel- 
ates, for the trial of ofiTences against religion; 
but the parliaments of Paris and the prov¬ 
inces aud the courts of justice opposed a 
sturdy resistance to this measure. Henry 
was very angry at tliis determined opposi¬ 
tion to his will, aud prepared to crush it 
with a strong hand. The Protestants, ap- 
reciating their danger, organized for their 
efence, and appealed for aid to their 
brethren in Germany. At this juncture 
Henry died, 

Francis II., the eldest of Henry’s seven 
children, was scarcely sixteen years old 
when he succeeded to the tlirone. He was 
a weak, sickly youth, and was completely 
under the influence of his wife, Mary of 
Scotland, wlio in her turn w^as ruled by her 
uncles, the Guises, wlio were thus the real 
masters of France. The queen mother, 
Catharine de’ Medici, allied herself with the 
Guises, and patiently waited until a favor¬ 
able moment should enable her to overthrow 
them and take their place. The new gov¬ 
ernment began by a relentless persecution 
of the Huguenote, and thus aroused a spirit 
of resistance. The Guises were regarded as 
I foreigners, and were held responsible for 
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the cruelties inflicted upon the Protestants, 
The arrogant course of these princes made 
them many enemies even among the Catii- 
olicSj and the party opposed to them was to 
a great extent a national party* They de¬ 
manded a meeting of the states general^ 
and being refused by the government, or-^ 
gaiiized the conspiracy of Amhoise, for the 
purpose of driving the Guises from power. 
The plot was betrayed, and the Guises took 
a bloody vengeance upon their enemies* 
Twelve hundred pei’sons are said to have 
been executed for complicity in the con¬ 
spiracy* 

The cruelties perpetrated by the Guises 
produced a reaction in iavor of the Prot- 


aftcr all* Tfo/se princes bent all their en¬ 
ergies to destroy the Kiug of Navarre and 
the Prince of Cond4, the leaders of the 
movement against them, and having pro¬ 
cured evidence implicating them in the 
conspiracy of Amhoise, obtained their ar¬ 
rest and the sentence of Cond6- The sud¬ 
den death of Francis II,, which took place 
on the 5lJi of December, loGO, alone saved 
the Bourbon princes from death, 

Charles IX,, a cl did of less than ten 
years, sLicceede<l his brother ou the tlirone,, 
and Catharine de* Medici became regent 
without opposition. The King of Navarre 
having resigned his claims to the regency,, 
Catharine appointed him lieutenant-general 
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estants, and so far from destroying, really 
sti^engthened that sect. The queen mother 
now advocated milder counsels, and pro¬ 
cured the appcantment of Michel de PHop- 
ital as cliancellor* His first act was to se¬ 
cure the publication of the Edict of Ho¬ 
mo rant in, which committed the punishment 
of offences against religion exclusively to 
the bishops. This w^'as really a gain for 
the reformers, as it prevented the estab¬ 
lishment of the Inquisition in France* The 
kiug also agreed to summon the states 
general, which had not met for seventy- 
six years* The Huguenots were greatly 
elated by these concessions, and began to 
entertain hopes of overthrowing the Guises 


of the kingdom, and Conde was transierred 
from his prison to a seat at the council 
board* The policy of Catharine was to hold 
tlie balance of power evenly between the 
tw^o parties, and to strengthen her own 
power by allowing neither to predominate* 
On the 13 til of December, 1560, the states 
general met at Orleans, and in a session of 
less than two months made some salutary 
reforms in the government and put a stop 
to the religious pei^ecutions* The Catho¬ 
lics bitterly resisted these concessions, and 
the Huguenots, elated by their success, 
wevQ led into some serious errors, \\her- 
ever they found themseives in the majority 
they toot forcible possession of the churches* 
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and profaned the altars and destroyed the 
images* The Catholic leaders made good 
use of these outrages to excite the alarm of 
their party, and serious disturbances broke 
out in various parts of the country* As a 
means of restoring order, the queen mother, 
supported by CQnd4, the ChS^tillons, and 
the chancellor, granted complete religious 
tolerance throughout the kingdom, but re¬ 
quired the Huguenots to restore the relig¬ 
ious property they liad seized, and to desist 
from preaching against the Catholic faith. 

The gulf between the two parties was 
too deep to he filled up so easily. The 
Catliolic leadei’s, and especially the Guises, | 
whose zeal for their religion was stimulated 
hy their ambition, began to prepare for 
war. Nothing ^Yonld satisfy them but the 
complete submission of the other party. 
The Duke of Guise, who had retired into 
Lorraine, and was collecting trooi^s, was 
alarmed by the concessions to the Hugue¬ 
nots, and resolved to return to Paris, where 
his presence was impatiently awaited hy 
his party. He set out at the head of 200 
horsemen, and on the way halted at the 
village of Vassj,in Champagne, one of the 
possessions of his house. The Huguenots 
of the district were assembled for religious 
worship in a large bam at the time, and 
the duke marched his men to the place and 
attempted to break up the meeting. A 
mel4e ensued. The Huguenots were im- 
arraed, and endeavored to close the doors 
of the building. These were broken open 
by Guise^s men, who rushed in. They 
were received with a volley of stones, one 
of wdiich struck the duke on the cheek. 
He at once ordered his men to exterminate 
the heretics, and was literally obeyed, 
Over 250 of tlie congregation Avere killed 
or Avouuded, and all would have shared 
this fate had not the Duchess of Guise 
implored her husband to put a stop to 
the massacre. Guise then proceeded to 
Paris, where he was greeted with enthu¬ 
siasm as the defender of the faith. The 
queen mother, foreseeing the consequences 
of the massacre at Vassy, and being unwil¬ 
ling to become again subject to the power 
of the Guises, attempted to escape with the 
king from Paris, but was overtaken by 
Guise with an armed force at Fontaine¬ 
bleau and compelled to return with the 
king to the Louvre, From this time until 
his death Guise was master of France. 

The massacre at Vassy was followed by 
similar scenes in other parts of France, 


At Tom'S the dead were so numerous that 
the banks of the Loire were covered with 
them tor some distance. The Huguenots, 
though taken by surprise, flew to arms, and 
a bloody civil war ensued, in which the 
Duke of Guise was killed. He Avas assas¬ 
sinated Avhile besieging Orleans in 1563, 
With his last breath Guise advised the 
queen mother to make peace with the Hn- 
gueuots. In March, 1563, a hollow peace 
Avas patched up at Amboise, but no one 
be] ieved it would be eflTectu ah The CathoUc 
party charged the Admiral de Coligny, one 
of the prinei]ml leaders of the Huguenots, 
with having caused the death of the Duke 
of Guise, but Coligny denied the accusa¬ 
tion, 

Charles having noAv entered upon his 
fourteenth year, Avas declared to have at¬ 
tained his majority, and nominally assumed 
the goyernment. He relinquished all real 
poAver to his mother, however. He spent 
the Avhole of 1564 in visiting the diflerent 
parts of the kingdom A^ith her. At Ba¬ 
yonne, Catharine received a visit from lier 
daughter, the Queen of Spain, who was at¬ 
tended by the Duke of Alva, Philip’s cou- 
fidential minister. Many secret conier- 
ences were held between Catharine and the 
duke, the object of Avhich AA^as beyond a 
doubt to concert measures for the speedy 
exterinillation of heresy in France and the 
Netherlands, Hoav iinich of the fearful 
course Avhich was afterwards carried out in 
France was agreed upon here, is uuknow'o. 

These conferences were kuowm to the 
Hiiguenot leaders, and Avhen Alva began 
his dreadful persecution of the reformers 
of the Netherlands, they believed tliat their 
own doom had been aetermined upon by 
the court, and Avas at hand. They at once 
made an attempt to seize the king^s person, 
but were^ defeated by the Catholic army 
under the Constable de Montmorency at 
St, Denis, in November, 1567. The con¬ 
stable Avas killed in this battle. No suc¬ 
cessor was appointed to bis office, hut, by 
naming her favorite son, the Duke of 
Anjou, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
vphich post had been made vacant by the 
death of the King of Navarre in 1562, 
Catharine retained the control of the royal 
armies in her own hands. The vrar Avent 
on through the year. In 1568 a treaty 
was made, but in 1569 hostilities broke out 
more fiercely than ever. On the 13th of 
March the Hngnenots were defeated at 
Jarnac, and the Prince of €ond4 was 
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■vrounded and taken prisoner, and assas¬ 
sinated after his surrender. The death of 
thb able leader was a severe blow to the 
Huguenots. They promptly recognized 
Henry, the young King of Navarre, as their 
leader, but the direction of the war was re- 
taiued by the veteran Admiral Coligny. 
In October of the same year the Huguenots 
suffered another and a severer reverse at 
Moncoatour, but in 1570 their operations 
were generally successful, and the Catholics 
in their turn were depressed. Catharine 
was now sick of the war, and in August, 
1570, a treaty was signed at St. Germains, 
by which the liiiguenots were granted the 
free exercise of their religion througliout 
the kingdom, except in Paris, and were 
placed on an equality with Catholics with 
respect to public offices and all professions. 
As a guarantee for the execution of these 
conditions the cities of La Koehelle, Cognac, 
Montauban, and La Charity, were placed 
in the hands of the Huguenots to be garri¬ 
soned by their troops. These terms were 
not granted willingly by Catharine. They 
were wrung from her by the successes of 
the Huguenots. The Catholic party was 
bitterly hostile to the treaty, and the King 
of Spain aDi| tlie pope remonstrated strongly 
against it as harailiating to the church. 

Catliarine simply w^anted a respite from 
war to enable lier to re-establish the author¬ 
ity of the crown, wMch had been se¬ 
riously weakened by the long strife. There 
is good reason to "believe that she meant 
sooner or later to stnke a crushing blow at 
the Huguenots which she hoped would ut¬ 
terly destroy them. For the present, how¬ 
ever, she carried out the terms of the treaty 
in good faith, and so much favor was shown 
the Huguenots by the king and his mother 
that the pope was ready to regard her as 
an apostate from the faith. The treaty of 
1570 gave France a respite of nearly two 
years, and the conduct of tlie court lulled 
the Huguenots into a false sense of security. 
Cathariue now proposed that, in order to 
cement the new bonds between the religious 
parties in the kingdom, her daughter, Mar- 

f uerite de Valois, should wed Henry of 
learn, the young King of Navarre, the 
recognized leader of the Huguenot party. 
The mother of Henry had reared her son 
in the reformed faith, and being a woman 
of good sense, received the proposal of this 
alliance with distrust. The Admiral de 
Coligny and some of the other Huguenot 
leaders, however, won her over to it, for. 


though they had not much faith in Catha¬ 
rine’s professed friendship tor their party, 
they believed that the proposed marriage 
might result in benefit to the country. The 
consent of all parties being obtained, tliere 
remained an obstacie in the way. Henry 
was a Protestant, Marguerite a Catholic. 
Between such a pair no priest of the Boman 
church could celebrate a marriuge without a 
special dispensation from the pope. Pius Y. 
was applied to for such a dispensation, but 
refused it. Charles IX., wiio was very anx¬ 
ious for the match, declared that if the 
pope would not consent to the marriage, he 
would have his sister married in “open con¬ 
venticle,” by a Huguenot preacher. A 
dispensation was obtained, Vauvilliers, in 
his ^^Sistoire de Jeanne HAlbret^^ says 
that Catharine forged it. The marriage 
was unpopular, however, ai>d the Catholio 
party fomented the discontent occasioned 
by it to the highest pitch. 

In the meantime Coligny had conquered 
his feeling of distrust and gone to court. 
The king was at Blois and received him 
with marked favor. The noble character 
of the admiral won the genuine regard of 
Charles, who loaded him with honors and 
favors. A few months later the Queen of 
Navan^e followed the admiraTs example, 
Catharine was alarmed by the influence of 
Coligny over the king, and resolved upon 
his speedy destruction. She became the 
cordial ally of the Guises, who exerted 
themselves to inflame the hatred of the 
Catholics against the Huguenots. Tlie 
principal men of the Huguenot party were 
invited to Paris to take part in the wedding 
festivities, and also in order that they miglit 
be within reach of the vengeance of Cath¬ 
arine and her fellow eonspiratom. They 
were received courteously and were hand¬ 
somely entertained by the court. On the 
9th of July, 1572, the Queen of Navarre 
died suddeiiJy. It was believed that she 
was poisoned by order of the queen mother. 
The historian Davila, himself a Catholic, 
says that this was the cause of her death, 
and that she was exempted from the gen¬ 
eral massacre because of her royal condi¬ 
tion. This event was taken by many 
Huguenots as a warning, and they escaped 
from Paris. Coligny was urged by his 
friends to quit the capital before it was too 
late, but be refused to doubt the royal 
word. 

Early in the summer the king sent a 
force into Flanders to assist the patriots of 
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that country against Philip of Spain* The 
expedition won some successes at first, but 
having met with a reverse, it became neces’ 
sary to decide upon the future course of 
France. Coligny and his party were for 
an immediate declaration of war against 
Spain; Catharine and the Guises were for 
an opposite policy. This made the queen 
mother all the more determined to carry out 
her plan* Her chief confidants in her atro¬ 
cious plot were her son, the Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry III*, the Duke of Guise, 
Marshal de Tavannes, the Count de Retz, 
and the Duke of Revers* They delib¬ 
erately planned and carried out the dia- 
boll cal events which now followed. The 
priests of the Catholic Church lent a cordial 
aid to tlie plot in preparing their followers 
for the part they were to play in its execu* 
tion. 

On the 18th of August, 1572, Henry of 
Navarre and Marguerite of Valois were 
married by the Cardinal de Bourbon. The 
marriage greatly exasperated the Catholic 
party, and ominous rumors began to per- 
vado the capital. The court was given up 
to revelry and feasting, hut Catharine and 
her confederates were busy preparing for 
the execution of their plot. Ordei*s were 
seat to the governor of Lyons not to let the 
messenger who bore the tidings of the mar¬ 
riage proceed on his way to Rome until 
after the 24tli of August. On the 22d of 
August the conspirators struck their first 
blow. An assassin hired by the Duke of 
Guise fired upon Coligny as he was return¬ 
ing from the court to his lodgings, and in¬ 
flicted a severe wound upon him. Charles 
IX. visited the wounded admiral and ex¬ 
pressed his firm determination to bring liis 
assailants to justice. The admiral warned 
the king of the pernicious efiects of Cathar¬ 
ine's misgovemmeut, implored him to de¬ 
rive her of power, and offered to support 
im in such a course with the whole force 
of the Huguenots. Charles went away 
much affected by tbe admirars words. 
The conspirators were in great alarm. If 
the king remained faithful to Coligny they 
were lost. They had gone too far to re¬ 
treat. The masses behind them, whose 
fanaticism they had inflamed to its highest 
pitch, could not be restrained from violence, 
and they resolved to carry their plot 
through to succe^. The day after the 
king's visit to the admiral was passed by 
them in seeking to win him over to their 
scheme. They excited the alarm and 
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wrath of the weak-minded monarch with 
relations of plots of the Huguenots against 
him, and urged him to consent to the death 
of Coligny and the other Protestant leaders. 

Wrought up to a pitch of delirious fury 
by these recitals, the king declared that 
since it was necessary to slay the admiral, 
not a single Huguenot ehoiild escape. Tiie 
conspirators took him at his word. It was 
agreed that the admiral should be killed 
first, and that his death should be followed 
by a general massacre of the Huguenots in 
Paris. The public arms in the royal 
arsenals were distributed among tbe Roman 
Catholic citizens, who were to be distin¬ 
guished by wearing white scarfs around 
their left arms and wdiite crosses on their 
hats. The royal guard was increased by 
calling in the detachments from the sub¬ 
urbs. All through the 23d the Catholic 
leaders w^ere busy posting their forces and 
preparing the citizens to make common 
cause with them* 

Between three and four o'clock on the 
morning of August 24th, 1572—the Feast 
of St* Bartholomew—‘tlie Duke of Guise 
attacked the house of Coligny, and liad the 
admiral despatched by one of bis men. 
As soon as she heard the report of this 
murder, Catharine ordered the priests of the 
church of St. Germain TAuxerrois to sound 
tlie signal agreed upon from their bell. It 
was instantly repeated from every belfry in 
the city. Paris, until now so silent and 
peaceful, became instantly full of confusion 
aud strife* LigbU gleamed from every 
house, and swarms of armed men poured 
forth into the streets an d began the work of 
death. Throughout the whole day aud 
until nightiall the massacre w^ent on* 
Neither age, sex, nor condition was re¬ 
spected. The Huguenots had been marked 
and, being taken by surprise, were unable 
to resist. Catharine and her attendants 
viewed the massacre ftom the palace win¬ 
dows* These fearful scenes went on for 
several days, and were repeated by order 
of the king in many of the principal pro- 
\dncial towms—at Orleans, Troyes, Bourges, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen* The 
number of victims is variously estimated 
by different vmters at from 10,000 to 
100,000. The Duke of Sully places the 
number at 70,000; De Thou at 30,000. 
The King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Cond4 narrowly escaped death during the 
massacre. Their attendants were despatched 
in the courtyard of tbe Louvre, 
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The massacre had hardly ceased before 
Catharine and her fellow-conspirators found 
that they had committed a terrible political 
blunder, and had inflicted upon the king¬ 
dom a wound which they could not core* 
They endeavored to throw the blame upon 
the Duke of Guise, but that 
nobleman refused to bear it, 
and they finally induced the 
king to declare before the 
Parliament of Paris, on the 
26tb of August, that he was 
responsible for the massacre, 
that it was a political and 
not a religious act, aud ivas 
necessary in order to su|>- 
press a dangerous conspiracy 
of the Huguenots, The Papal 
Nuncio Salviati pronounced 
this declaration “ false in 
every respect” When Philip 
of Spain received Catharine’s 
letter, informing him of the 
massacre, be laughed aloud 
for the fii'st and only time in 
his life; aud with good cause, 
for the best soldiers of France 
had fallen in those terrible 
August day3- At Konie the 
news was received with a 
triumphal salute from the 
Ciistle of St, Angelo, an il- 
luminaliou of the city, and a 
Te Deum, at which the pope 
and the cardinals assisted. 

A medal was struck by order 
of the pontiff to commem¬ 
orate the massacre* 

The massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew struck a terrible 
blow at the Huguenots, but 
did not destroy them* The 
survivors took up arms and 
the war broke out again. The 
Piince of Cond4 managed to 
escape fro in court, and headed 
the movement. The Hugue¬ 
not stronghold, the city of 
La Eochelle, was besieged by the royai 
army, without success. In July, 1573, a 
treaty was arranged which gave the Hu¬ 
guenots liberty of conscience and worship 
in La Rochelle, Nismes and Montaubau. 

Charles IX had been ailing since the 
day of the massacre. He suffered from a 
dangerous afiection of the lungs, and this 
was complicated by an excessive nervous 
affection which had"never left him since the 


fatal day of St. Bartiiolomew, He saw 
visions of his victims, and was haunted by 
a terrible remorse. His strength gave way 
daily, and he died on the 30th of May, 
1574 His next brother, the Duke of 
Anjou, had been elected King of Poland, 
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and Catharine was left regent until his re 
turn to France. 

The Duke of Anjou at once returned 
from Poland, and ascended the throne as 
Henry III* He had stolen away from Po¬ 
land like a criminal, carrying with him the 
crowui jewels of that country, and as he 
passed, through Italy the Duke of Savoy in¬ 
duced him to give up Fignerol and the 
other fortresses held by France m Pied- 
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inont. He waa contemptible and licentious 
beyond any of his predecessors^ and was 
utterly unfit to govern a state in the condi¬ 
tion of France- He began his reign by 
announcing his determination to make no 
concession to the Huguenots, but failed to 
take any vigorous measures against them. 
He rtmrried Louise de Vandemoot, a mem¬ 
ber of the younger branch of the house of 
Lorraine, and this marriage served to aug¬ 
ment the power of the Guises, which was 
already too great for the safety of the 
crown* The head of the house of Guise 
now was Henry, the son of Duke Francis 
of the previous reigin Though on the 
whole interior to his father, he was brave, 
talented, and popular. He also had pre- 
tensious to the crown in case the king died 
witliout heirs. Henry III, was the Ja^t 
representative of the house of Valois, 
Henry of Navarre, as the head of the 
house of Bourbon, was entitled to the suc¬ 
cession ; but the Duke of Guise intended to 
contest his right, basing his claim upon his 
descent from Charles of Lorraine, the last 
of the Caroliugian dynasty. 

In 1576 the Huguenots, under the leader¬ 
ship of the King of Navarre, compelled 
Henry III, and the queen mother to make 
the most humiliating concessions in order 
to obtain peace. The demauds of the 
Huguenots were granted to their fullest 
extent, The treaty \vas regarded by the 
Catholics as liuiiiUmtiiig to the country and 
to their religion, and a league w'as formed 
by them, with the Duke of Guise at its 
head, nominally to maintain the royal 
authority, but really to establish more 
firmly that of the Duke of Guise, Henry 
was won over to the league by his necessi¬ 
ties, and the privileges granted to the 
Huguenots were greatly curtailed, a, b. 
1577. 

In 1581 the Di^ke of Anjou, the next 
brother of the king, with the consent of 
Henry, led a considerable French army into 
the Low" Countries in support of the Flem¬ 
ish patriots. He captured Cambray, which 
was defended by the Prince of Parma, 
Anjou was a suitor for the hand of the 
English Queen Elizabeth, whose alliance 
was of vital importance to the people of the 
Netherlands. He was w^armly received by 
the Flemings, and was proclaimed Duke of 
Brabant and Count of Flaudei's. His pop- 
niarity vanished, howwer, when Elizabeth 
positively refused Ins hand* Soon after 
this he attempted to make himself absolute 
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master of Flanders, and was driven back 
into France by the indignant people. He 
died of disease and disappointment in June, 
1584. His death greatly encouraged the 
Duke of Guise in his aspirations to the 
crown. It was evident that Henry IIL 
would have no heirs, and Henry of Navarre, 
was a heretie* Still, in order to hide his 
own designs, Guise supported the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, a very weak man, os the 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

In January, 1585, a secret treaty was 
signed between Philip of Spain and the 
chiefs of the league. Both parties agreed 
to exert their power to exterminate heresy 
in France and the Netherlands, and Philip 
promised the leaguers a subsidy of 50,000 
crowns a month. The compact ’was ap¬ 
proved by the pope, and a manifesto was 
l)ut forth in the name of the Cardinal de 
Bourbon, declaring the object of the league 
to be the defence of the Catholic religion. 
Hostilities be^n almost immediately. The 
north, east, and southeast of France sup¬ 
ported the league, Henry yielded to this 
show of force, though, as the Huguenots 
offered to support him, he might have suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the league had he been a 
man of more energy and decision. He was 
compelled to accept all the aims and the 
entire policy of the league, and to revoke 
all the concessions he had made to the 
Protestants, He was thus forced to become 
the ally of the men who were seeking to 
destroy his throne. The Protestants, under 
the leadership of Henry of Navarre, who 
was now formally excommunicated by Pope 
Sixtus V., took up arms to defend them¬ 
selves, and civil war once more burst upon 
the kingdom, Henry IIL, though the ally 
of the league, at heart wished its defeat, as 
he knew that its success meant his ruin. 
Early in 1587 a plot was detected in Paris 
which had for its object the dethronement 
of the king. Still the power of Guise was 
so great that the king dared not take anjr 
action against him* Henry gave himself 
up to his dogs and monkeys, and left the 
league to manage affairs. Meanwhile a 
division of the royal army sent against 
Henry of Navarre was badly beaten by 
him at Coutras. Henry failed to follow up 
his victory, and the result w^as that a large 
German force which had been sent to the 
assistance of the Protestants was defeated 
with heavy loss by the Duke of Guise and 
driven back into Germany. 

In spite of the or del's prohibiting the eu- 
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trance of the chiefe of the league into Paris, I died, universally execrated^ on 
the Duke of Guise, who was the idol of the January, 1589 

the capital, 


the 5th of 


people of that city, went to 
w’here he was received with delight hy the 
people* Tlie king, pale with rage and ter¬ 
ror, demanded of the duke wliy he had 
disobeyed his express orders, and \vp an¬ 
swered that he had come to defend himself 
against the accusations of his enemies* The 
Hotel de Guise was guarded by the mob, 
and the duke^s strength was so evident that 
Henry became alarmed and ordered the 
royal troops stationed near Paris to enter 
the city* This brought on an uprising of 
the citizens, which was incited by the 
league, and the king was at the mercy of 
the duke. This insurrection is known ^ as 
the *"Day of the Barricades*^' The king 
escaped from Paris and fled to Chartres, 
and Guise assuming the powers of a dicta¬ 
tor, overawed the Parliament of Paris, 
placed his own creatures in all the civil and 
military offices of the state, and seized the 
fortified towns near Paris to prevent a sur¬ 
prise of the city. A “ Council of Sixteen/' 
representing the various sections, took pos¬ 
session of the city government and held it 
for six years* Guise was not yet ready to 
raise the standard of open rebellion, and 
began to negotiate with the king. After 
some hesitation, Henry was obliged by his 
necessities to accept the hard conditions of 
the duke, and an edict of union was signed 
at Kouen in July, 1588* All the demands 
of the league w^ere granted. Guise was 
made lieutenant-general of the king¬ 
dom, and Henry was left king only in 
name* 

Henry had been driven into this Immili- 
ating reconciliation only by the hard neces¬ 
sities of the moment. He had frilly made 
np his miud to be rid of tlxe Guises, and as 
there was but one way to accomplish that, 
he resolved upon their assassination. The 
duk© was invited to a consultation in the 
royal bedchamber in the Castle of Blols, 
on the 23d of December, 1588, and was 
killed by the king's attendants as he passed 
through the antechamber* Henry brutally 
kicked the body of his dead rival, and de 
scending to the room below, where bis 
mother lay upon her death-bed, saluted her 
with the words: ''Now, madam, I am once 
more King of France, for I have put to 
death the Kiog of Paris*" The Cardinal 
of Lorraine was arrested and privately put 
to death in prison*^ Catharine de' Medici 
did not long survive these events* She 


The news of the murder of the Guises 
was received in Paris with an outburst of 
fury* The Sorbonne—^the great ecclesiastic 
cal authority of the kingdom—declared all 
Frenchmen released from their oaths of alle¬ 
giance* The parliament, attempting to 
quiet the people, was thrown into the Eas- 
tile, and was obliged to purchase its release 
by confirming the decision of the Sorbonne* 
The Duke of Aumale, a younger brother of 
the murdered Duke of Guise, was made 
commander of Paris, and the Duke of May¬ 
en ne, another brother of Guise, was named 
by the parliament, which had been purged 
of its refractory members, lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. The pope summoned 
Henry to appear at Eome to answer for the 
murder of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
the league declared its intention to drive 
him from the throne. 

Henry was dismayed by the power of tbe 
combination against him, and the refusal 
of the leaguers to come to any accornraoda- 
tion with him compelled him to ally him¬ 
self with the King of Navarre and the 
Huguenots. This alliance was completed 
in April, 1589, and the two kings, joining 
their forces, laid siege to Paris. The King 
of France, thus supported, was in a fair 
way to crush the league, and the chiefs of 
that party saw their danger clearly* Paris 
was weakly garrisoned, and it was well 
known that upon the fall of the city, wliieh 
was inevitable, the king would exact a 
heavy penalty of the citizens for their rebel¬ 
lion and many insults to him. The leaguers 
and the priests, and above all the Duchess 
of Montpeosier, the sister of the murdered 
Duke of Guise, openly declared that noth¬ 
ing but the murder of one or both of the 
kings could save the kingdom. An assas¬ 
sin was found at last—an ignorant Domini¬ 
can monk named Jacques Clement—who 
was brought to believe that tbe murder of 
the King of France would be an act highly 
pleasing to heaven. It was known that a 
general assault of tbe combined armies was 
ordered for the 2d of August, and Clement 
was hurried forward to bis task, and pre¬ 
pared for it by the administration of the 
sacrament* On the 1st of August, having 
entered the royal lines, he obtained an in¬ 
terview with Henry HI* and stabbed him 
in the stomach. He was at once cut down 
by the royal guard. Henry ^ lingered 
through the day, and feeling his end at 
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hand, summoned the King of ISTavarre to 
his presence, acknowledged him as his suc¬ 
cessor, and caused the nobles to swear alle¬ 
giance to him. He died between two and 
three o'clock on the morning of August 2d, 
1589, With Henry IlL ended the house 
of Valois, which had held the throne for 
two hundred and sixty-one years, and given 
thirteen kings to France. 

Henry of Kavarre, although the rightful 
heir to the throne, had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in procuring the recognition of his 
claims by the leaders of the royal forces 
before Paris. The Catholic nobles, not¬ 
withstanding the oath they had taken in 
the presence of the dying Henry III., 


summon a lawful national council within 
six months, and to abide by its decisions, 
and to place in the hands of the Catholics 
all the fortresses and towns except those 
granted to the Protestants by the last treaty. 
The Duke d'Epernon, however, arrogantly 
refused to recognize Henry even upon these 
terms, and withdrew with his force of 7,000 
men to Saintonge. The Huguenots of Poi¬ 
tou and Gascony, headed by La Tremouille, 
Duke of Tliouai-s, also withdrew^ from the 
army, as they regarded the king's promises 
to the Catholics as a betrayal of their cause. 

There were now no less than eight claim¬ 
ants of the crown. Of these Philip II. of 
Spain, whose wife was the daughter of 
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showed a strong disiuclinatioii to acknowl¬ 
edge a heretic as King of France. They 
plainly told him that he must become a 
Catholic in order to become King of France, 
Henry at first remonstrated with dignity 
against smAi treatment, but finally agreed 
to submit to the instruction of a national 
council, and to give all necessary guaran¬ 
tees for the protection of the Catholic re¬ 
ligion. The nobles agreed to recognize him 
on these terms, and on the 4th of August 
Henry signed, as King of Prance and 
Kavarre, a solemn declaration binding 
himself to maintain the Catholic faith and 
the property and rights of the church, to 


Henry II., was the most powerful, and 
Henry of Navarre, who had neither money 
nor troops enough to meet his rivals on 
equal terms, was the poorest. His cause 
indeed seemed hopeless. He was a heretic, 
had been the favorite leader of the Protes¬ 
tant cause, and had been the ally of the 
murderer of the Duke of Guise. The Duke 
of Mayenne, who was a weiiker and less 
daring man than Henry of Guise, did not 
venture yet to claim the crown, but pro¬ 
claimed the Cardinal de Bourbon, then a 
prisoner at Tours, king, as Charles X,, and 
took for himself the title of ^"Lieutenant- 
General of the State and Crown of France/’ 
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HeurT of Navarre was seriously disheart' 
eaed " by the obstacles in his way, and 
would have withdrawn into the south of 
Prance had he not been persuaded by the 
historian D'Aubign^, one of his most faith¬ 
ful friends, to remain in the north. It wm 
this determination which saved him his 
crown. 

Finding hia force too much weakened to 
continue the siege of Paris, Henry broke 
up his camp on the 8th of August, and 
inarched into Normandy. The Governor 
of Dieppe at once submitted to hm and 
laced the town in his bands, thus giving 
ira an important sea-port from which he 
could communicate with England, whose 
queen had promised him aid. Caen next 
espoused bis cause, and in September Henry 
defeated in several engagements,at Arques, 
a superior force under the Dukeof Mayenne. 
He was soon made to feel the good efect of 
these early successes. His brilliant man¬ 
agement and his good fortune began to in¬ 
spire confidence in him, and in a few months 
his forces had increased to 20,000 men. 
During the winter he was recognized as 
king in the greater part of Normandy, 
Brittany, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge, and 
Gascony, and had a strong following in 
Daiiphin4, Provence, and Languedoc. Ml 
the Protestant courts had recognized him 
as King of France, and Pope Sixtus V. had 
expressed himself favorable to his claim. 
On the 11th of January, 1590, he won 
another important victory over the forces 
of the league commanded by the Duke of 
Mayenne at Ivry. The army of Mayen ue 
was doubly as strong as that of the king. 
At the moment of engaging the enemy, 
Henry said to the troops, ‘^My friends, 
yonder is the enemy, here is your king; 
and God is on our side. If you lose your 
standards, rally round my white plume; 
you will always find it in the path of honor 
and victory.^' The victor}^ of Ivry was one 
of the most glorious and complete in the 
annals of war, and had Henry been able to 
press on to Paris, that city would have fallen 
into his hands. His advance was delayed 
by the necessity of reducing several impor¬ 
tant posts on the way. He reached the 
vicinity of Paris in May, blockaded the 
city, and by the last of July was master of 
alfthe suburbs. The fall of the city seemed 
inevitable, when Philip of Spain sent the 
Prince of Parma, the ablest general of his 
day, with 14,000 Spanish infantry, to the re¬ 
lief of Paris. The prince completely out- 


generalled the king, threw provisions and 
reinforcements into Paris, and compelled 
Henry to raise the siege. Greatly morti¬ 
fied, Henry withdrew to Compiegne, Sep¬ 
tember, 1591, The next spring Henry en¬ 
deavored to force the Prince of Parma to a 
decisive battle, but that commander skil¬ 
fully evaded him, and secured his retreat 
into the Netherlands without the loss of a 
man or a cannon. 

All parties were now weary of this inde¬ 
cisive and exhaustiag war, and in July, 
1593, Henry, having resolved to give peace 
to the country by the Bacrifice of his reli¬ 
gious convictions, made a public protession 
of his adhesion to the doctrines of the Ko¬ 
ra an Catholic Church, and was received 
into that communion by the Archbishop of 
Bourges in the Church of St. Denis. The 
king had never made any pretensions to a 
religious life, and his change of belief was 
not a matter of much consequence to him. 
It was in a political point of view an act 
of the profoundest statesmanship. It struck 
a death-blow to the league, and removed 
the last obstacle to the union of the parties 
that had so long divided France- Henry 
Avas crowned king at Chartres, and was gen¬ 
erally acknoAvledged throughout France. 
On the 22d of March, 1594, he entered 
Paris, which had submitted to him, and the 
submission of the capital was followed by 
that of the provinces. 

Henry I v. was now undisputed ruler in 
France. He signalized his tiiimiph by his 
liberal treatment of his former enemies. 
Generous and warm-hearted by nature, he 
found it impossible to harbor resentments 
and Ms conduct towards his recent foes 
showed that he had forgotten as well as for¬ 
given their oiFences. Naturally such a king 
made fideuds on all sides, and was served 
with a devotion that has few parallels in 
history. He had shown himself a great 
soldier; he was now to prove himself a 
great statesman. 

Now that he was firmly seated upon the 
throne, Henry resolved to bring to a de- 
' dsive issue his quarrel with Philip of Spain. 
His determination was increased by the at¬ 
tempt of an emissary of Philip and the 
Jesuits to assassinate him. He punished 
the Jesuits by a decree of the Parliament 
of Paris expelling them from the kingdom 
within fifteen days; and on the 17th of 
January, 1595, declared war against Philip. 
During the latter part of the year Pope 
Clement VIH- formally acknowledged 
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HeDry as King of Prance, and early in 
1596 the Dukes of Majmne and Eperoon 
marie their submission. The league was 
now at an end. The war with Spain com¬ 
pelled the king to put forth ail his energies. 
The Spaniards captured Calais, Arclres^and 
Amiens, Henry won back Amiens, whicli 
surrendered on the 25th of September, 1597- 
This was the last operation of the war, 


HENRY IV. 

which was brought to an end by the treaty 
of Vervins in May, 1598, Philip surren¬ 
dered all his conquests in Prance except the 
citadel of Cambray, 

A few days previous to the conclusion of 
this treaty, Henry, in order to secure the 
Huguenots in the full possession of their 
rights, signed the memorable document 
jcziown as the Edwi oj Nantes^ by which he 
guaranteed to all his subjects universal lib¬ 


erty and equality as to religious profession 
and worship. All the towns, about seventy- 
five m number, that had been obtained by 
the Huguenots by the treaty of 1577, were 
permanently secured to them. Among 
these were La Rochelle, Nismes, Mont¬ 
pellier, Grenoble, and several other impor¬ 
tant cities. The Protestants were ad¬ 
mitted on equal terras to all the offices 

and dignities 
of the state, 
both civil 
and military, 
and special 
courts were 
i ns t it jfced 
throughout 
the kingdom 
for their pro¬ 
tection, Lib- 
e r i y was 
granted t o 
the reformed 
to hold a gen¬ 
eral assem¬ 
bly once in 
three years, 
to deliberate 
upon matters 
cone enii ng 
thcirwelfarc, 
and to peli- 
ti 0 n the 
crown for 
redress of 
grievances. 
The Catholic 
clergy a ii d 
the more 
zealous of the 
laity bitterly 
resisted and 
denou n ced 
the Edict of 
Kantes, but 
it was never- 
theiesa regis¬ 
tered by the 

Parliament of Paris on the 25th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1599, and secured peace and prosperity 
to Prance for nearly a centui’y. The house 
of Bourbon was now peacefully established 
on the throne, and continued in power until 
the outbreak of the great revolution, Ju 
1789, 

The kingdom being at peace, Henry was 
now able to devote his energies to (:be task 
of arranging its internal affairs upon a se- 
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cure basis. The finaBces were in a deplor¬ 
able state. The public debt was upward 
of 300j000,000 of francs, a sum equivalent 
to about $60,000,000 in our money. The 
collection of the revenue was let out to offi¬ 
cials called Farmers General, who defrauded 
the government to such an extent that out 
of 200,000,000 of francs paid annually as 
taxes by the people, not more than 30,000,- 
000 reached the treasury. In 1598 the 
king placed Maximiliau de Bethune, Baron 
of Ilosny, whom he had created Duke of 
Bully, in charge of the finances. Sully 
w^as one of the ablest statesmen that ever 
served France, and a man of the sternest 
integrit 3 ^ His vigorous measures soon pro¬ 
duced a change in financial matters. The 
frauds from which the government had suf¬ 
fered were sternly cheeked, useless and ex¬ 
pensive offices and titles were abolished, 
and the levying of arbitrary taxes was 
stopped. The taxation was reduced to 
26,000,000 per annum, and of this sum 
20,000,000 were paid into the treasury. 
The public debt was reduced nearly one- 
half, and a reserve fund of over 26,000,- 
000 of Livres was accumulated. Henry 
gave a cordial and nnavrerving support to 
his great minister, and the kingdom soon 
began to feel the good effects of the change. 
Agriculture was encouraged by the king 
and the minister, as were commerce, manu¬ 
factures, and all the branches of industry. 
Commercial treaties were negotiated with 
England, Holland, Spain, and Turkey, and 
colonies were founded in America. Marshes 
were drained, roads, bridges, and canals 
were constructed, and measures were taken 
for the preservation of the forests. ^ There 
was scarcely a subject connected with the 
welfare of the kingdom that did not receive 
their personal care and attention. 

Although 80 successful in his public life, 
Henry was very unfortunate in his private 
relations. The unmitigated immoralities of 
his wife, Marguerite dc Valois, had caused 
him to separate from her many yeap be¬ 
fore, and as he had no legitimate heir, he 
now seriously thought of obtaining^ a di¬ 
vorce from his wife and marrying his mis¬ 
tress, Gabrielle d'Estr^es, who had borne 
him several children, and whom he bad 
created Duchess of Beaufort. Many of 
the leadinc^ nobles favored this union, but 
Sully sterrSy opposed it, and held the king 
hack from it. The duchess unwisely de¬ 
manded the disgrace of the minister, but 
Henry answered her bluntly that if it were 
44 


necessary to part with either herself or the 
duke, he would stand by Sully. This de¬ 
cisive blow to her hopes threw her into an 
illness, of which she died in April, 1699. 
In December, 1699, the pope, at the request 
of the king, dissolved his marriage with 
Marguerite de Valois. Henry now gave a 
written promise to a new mistress, the beau¬ 
tiful Henriettie d'Entragues, whom he made 
Marchioness of VemeuiL Sully, upon be¬ 
ing shown this paper, tore it to pieces, and 
exerted himself to find a fitting partner 
for the king. The choice of the monareh fell 
upon Marie de' Medici, daughter of the late 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the marriage 
was celebrated in October, 1600* Several 
children were the fruit of this marriage, the 
eldest of whom was born on the 27th of 
ISeptember, 1601. He subsequently became 
Louis XIIL 

The treaty of Vervins required the sur¬ 
render to France by the Duke of Savoy of 
the Marquisate of Saluces. This was re¬ 
tained by Savoy in spite of the treaty, and 
in 1600 the duke proceeded to Paris to 
negotiate with the king copcerning it, and 
took advantage of hb visit to organize a 
conspiracy against the king. He drew 
into it many of the former members of the 
league, the principal person being Marshal 
de Biron, Henry's old companion-in-arms, 
and whom the king esteemed his most de¬ 
voted friend. Biron was ambitious, how¬ 
ever, and very vain. Satisfied with his 
work, Charles Eimnanuel went back to 
Savoy, and refused to make the surrender 
required of him by treaty. He hoped that 
bis plot, which had for its object nothing 
short of the dismemberment of France into 
feudal states under the suzerainty of the 
King of Spain, was in a fair wot to succeed, 
and he was anxious for war. Henry grati¬ 
fied him, and invading Savoy with an army, 
in which Marshal de Biron held one of the 
chief commands, rapidly overran the duchy, 
aud on the 21st of August occupied Cliam- 
berry, the capital. The Duke of Savoy 
w^as obliged to ask for peace, and as the 
price of it was compelled to surrender the 
district of La Bresse, between Lyons and 
Geneva, in return for Saluees.^ Upon his 
return to France, Henry was informed of 
the conspiracy, and of Biron's share in it; 
but upon the avowal of his guilt by his old 
friend, the king frankly forgave him, and 
sent him on a mission to England. Biron, 
how'ever, failed to profit by the generosity 
of the king, and renewed bis intrigues with 
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the enemies of France, His plots being 
discoveredj the king offered him a chance 
to confess his guilt, intending to pardon 
him if he showed any sign of remorse; but 
as the mai'shal haughtily refused to ac¬ 
knowledge his crime, he tried, con¬ 

victed, and executed on the 81st of July, 
1632. This was a wise measure as well as 
a severe one. It effectually put an end to 
the plots against Henry, and secured the 
internal tranquillity of France, Three 
years of unbroken peace followed, and 
Henry was enabled to devote himself to the 
improvement of his kingdom. 

The king now began seriously to consider 
the execution of a scheme which lie had 
long meditated for the rearrangement of 
the European system of states, and the 
humiliation of the house of Austria, He 
desired to form a great European confed¬ 
eration of nations, which should embrace 
within itself upon a footing of perfect 
equality, the three prevailmg forms of 
Christianity, the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the Eeformed, Each member was to 
be guaranteed the free and full enjoyment 
of the political institutions it preterrcrL 
Six hereditary and six elective monarchies 
and three republics were to be embraced in 
the confederacy. The hereditary mon¬ 
archies were to be France, Spain, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and northern 
Italy, or Savoy; the elective monarchies, 
the Empire, Poland, Hungary, Venice, Bo¬ 
hemia, and tlie Papal States; the republics, 
the jS'etherlands, Switzerland, and the Ita¬ 
lian republics, which last were to embrace 
Genoa, Lucca, and the other small states. 
The acceptance of this programme by 
Europe would have w'eakened Spain hy 
severing from her the ^Netherlands, Fran die 
Coint4, and Lombardy; and Austria would 
have been proportionately Tveakened by 
the loss of Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
Tyrol, An equilibrium would thus be 
established between the great powers, and 
was to be preserved by a diet or federal 
council, to which disputes between the states 
were to be refen^ed, and the decisions of 
which were to be final, Henry hoped by 
the enforcement of such a system to weaken 
Spain, to humble Austria, both of which 
powers were too strong for the welfare of 
Europe, to put an end to the religious 
wars and quarrels, and to establish a sys¬ 
tem of international law which should be 
binding upon all Europe, It was a grand 
design, but it was not to be carried ouL 


As a first step towards the enforcement 
of bis design Henry devoted himself to the 
task of weakening the house of Austria, 
The death without heirs of Duke William 
of Jiilich, Cleve, and Berg, in 1609, has been 
mentioned in our account of Germany, and 
we have also spoken of the support which 
Henry IV* gave to the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg and the Count Palatine of Neubiirg, 
who seized the lands of the dead duke. By 
a treaty signed at Halle in January, 1610, 
Henry agreed to support them with a force 
of 10,000 men. He thus distinctly arrayed 
himself as the enemy of the house of Aus¬ 
tria, as the emperor claimed the estates of 
Duke William as a lapsed fief. Henry 
began his military preparations on an ex¬ 
tensive' scale. He assembled a force 
of 30,000 men, with which he intended 
to invade Germany in person; a second 
army, 14,000 strong, was to join the 
Duke of Savoy and attack Lombardy; 
while a third, 2o,000 strong, was assembled 
at the foot of the Pyrenees for the invasion 
of Spain. Henry delayed his departure 
from Paris in order to celebrate the coro¬ 
nation of Marie de^ Medici, as queen, having 
already appointed her regent during his 
absence. She was crowned with great 
splendor at St, Denis on the 13th of Slay, 
1610. The next day, as the king was on 
his way to visit Sully, who was iil at the 
arsenal, he was assassinated in his car¬ 
riage by a man named Francois Ravailiac, 
Ravaiilac was put to the torture to draw 
from lura his motives for committing the 
crime, and the names of his accomplices. 
He made no revelations, however, and was 
executed on the 27th of May with the most 
appalling cruelties, and amidst the curses 
of the populace. The motives of the assas¬ 
sin remain shrouded in mystery. It was 
believed by many at the time that the 
murder was instigated by the Austrian and 
Spanish courts ; by others it wag attidbuted 
to the Jesuits, 

In Henry IV, Prance lost ojie of her 
greatest kings. He was a profound states¬ 
man, as well as a brilHant and successful 
warrior, and had proved himself a wise and^ 
vigorous ruler* Under his enlightened andi 
firm sway France W’as rapidly increasing in 
strength and in prosperity, and his death' 
was a great misfortune to the country. 
His brilliant courage, sparkling \rit, and 
warm-!i ear ted generosity have always made 
him an especial favorite of the French 
people, and he richly merited the admira- 
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tion which succeeding generations have be¬ 
stowed upon him. At the same time his 
character was marred by vices and follies 
of a moat serious nature^ which the faithful 
historian is obliged to record opposite the 
story of his many noble and great qualities. 
He was in his fifty-eightli year at the time 
of his death, 

Louis XIII. was less than nine years old 
at the time of his fatber^s murder. Sully 
aud Epernon at once took measures to se¬ 
cure the regency to the widowed queen 
during the minority of her son. This ae- 


foster-sister, Leonora .Galigai, and her hus¬ 
band, Conciuo Concini, an obscure Fioren- 
tine adventurer, Concino^ wife w'as first 
lady of tlie bed-chamber to the queen, and 
he was rapidly promoted from post to post 
until he was finally created Marquis d" An- 
ere, and then Marshal of France, Under 
the guidance of these persons the regent 
formed a secret council or cabinet, consist* 
ing of Concini, the Jesuit Cotton, the pope^s 
nuncio, and the Spanish ambassador, and 
surrendered her judgment entirely to thi^ 
clique, Marie de" Medici was induced to 
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tion was not strictly legal, but as the 
necessity for a peaceful settlement of the 
government was urgent, all parties acqui¬ 
esced in it. 

Marie de^ Medici was a weak woman, of 
narrow understanding, and was in every 
way urjsuited to the difficult and dangerous 
position she had assumed. She began her 
reigu by retaining all of the ministers of 
Henry IV., and confirming to Sully the 
same influence he had enjoyed during the 
life of her husband. The troops prom¬ 
ised by Henry were sent to the aid of 
the German Protestants, and the Edict of 
Nantes was solemnly confirmed a 
newed. As time passed on, however, the 
regent fell under the evil influence of 


establish the most friendly relations with 
both Austria and Spain, to strengthen 
which a marriage was contracted between 
Louis Xni. and the Infanta Anne of 
Austria, and his eldest sister, the Princess 
Eli:sabeth, was betrothed to Philip, Prince 
of the Asturias. In short, the entire policy 
of Henry IV. was reversed, and the inter¬ 
ests of France were made subservient to 
those of her most deadly foes. Sully viewed 
the course of the queen with deep regret, 
and as he could not sanction such an over¬ 
throw of the designs of his great master, 
remonstrated with Iher. As she persisted in 
her course, he resigned his office in disgust 
in 1611, and retired to his estates. He took 
no farther part in public affairs, though he 
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■waa frequently consulted concerning them 
hy Marie during the remainder of his life. 
He died iu 1641, at the age of eighty-two. 

On the 28th of September, 1614, Louis 
XIII., who had attained hb majority on 
the previous day, at the ripe age of thir¬ 
teen, assumed the nominal charge of the 
government, the queen mother continuing 
to exercise the real power of the kingdom. 
On the 14th of October the states general 
met at Paris. The three orders were all 
numerously represented, and among the 
deputies of the clergy was one who was des¬ 
tined to achieve a world-wide fame as the 
greatest statesman of France. _ He was 
Armand Duplessis de Siichelieu, then 
Bishop of Lucon. At the close of the ses¬ 
sion he summed up the demands of the 
nobility and clergy in an eloquent address 
which attracted universal attention. The 
session was passed in wrangling, and the 
dissensions of the various orders enabled the 
government to put them off with promises 
which it never meant to fulfil. Their quar¬ 
rels disgusted the whole nation, and the 
crown was not sorry to see the national 
legislature give so complete a spectacle of 
incapacity for discharging its duties. On 
the 24th of March, 1615, the states general 
Avere suddenly dissolved by the king. They 
were not again convoked until 1789, one 
hundred and seventy-four years later, on 
the eve of the Revolution. 

ToAvards the close of the year 1615 Louis 
XIII. was married to Anne of Austria. 
This marriage Avas bitterly opposed by a 
party led by the Prince of Cond4, who had 
tAvice taken up arms to compel the court to 
cease its intimate relations with Austria 
and Spain and to renew the alliances of 
Henry IV. He Avas supported by the par¬ 
liament, which refused to register the de¬ 
crees by which the court sought to destroy 
him and his party, and the queen mother 
Avas obliged to make lavish grants to him 
to silence his opposition. Coud4 directed 
his hostility principally against the favor¬ 
ite, Marshal d’Ancre, and that worthy feel¬ 
ing himself unsafe at court, took refuge in 
Normandy. It was believed that Cond4 
^meditated a forcible removal of the queen 
mother from power, but at this point he met 
Avith a poAverful antagonist in Richelieu, 
who had risen rapidly since the meeting of 
the states general, and now occupied a seat 
iu the council of state. He supported the 
interests of the queen mother Avith vigor, 
and took the decisive step of adA'ising the 
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arrest of the Prince of Oond4, who in 
August, 1616, was taken into custody as ha 
was leaving the council chamber, and was 
imprisoned in the Bastile. The other lead¬ 
ers of his party fled from Paris, but their 
followers attempted to raise an insurrection 
in the city, and plundered and destroyed 
the splendid mansion of Marshal d’Ancre. 
The riot was soon suppressed, and D’Ancre 
returned to the capital, where he behaved 
Avith such insolence that he became hated 
by all but the queen mother. Richelieu 
AA'as rcAvarded for his services against Cond4 
by being made secretary of state in No¬ 
vember, 1616. 

Louis XIIL was now sixteen years old, 
and was beginning to chafe under the re¬ 
straints imposed upon him by the queen 
mother and her favorite, the latter of whom 
he despised. He had chosen as his confi¬ 
dant the Sienr de Luynes, a young man of 
pleasing manners, iutelligence, and of great 
ambition. He endeavored to advance his 
own fortune by prejudicing Louis against 
Marshal d’Ancre, and succeeded so well 
that on the 24th of April the marshal was 
arrested by order of the king. A slight 
movement of the marshal being interpreted 
as an effort at resistance, he was shot down 
by the royal guard. I^uis the next mo¬ 
ment appeared at a window of the Louvre 
and thanked the captain of the guard for 
the murder, deciaring that he was now a 
king in reality- The fall of the favorite 
was bailed with delight by the people of 
Paris, who disinterred his body, dragged it 
through the streets, and burnetl it The 
Wife of D'Ancre was tried on the frivolous 
charge of sorcery, and was executed on the 
Place de Grfeve. The property of tlie hus¬ 
band and wife was confiscated and bestowed 
upon De Luynes. On the day of the mur¬ 
der of the marshal, Marie de* Medici was 
placed under arrest, and was subsequently 
exiled to Elois, and Richelieu waa dismissed 
to bis bishopric of Logon. 

De Luynes was now at the head of affairs. 
He set to work to enrich himself and his 
family. He was made a duke and ^er of 
Prance, and Governor of the Isle de France 
and Picardy, and obtained the hand of the 
daughter of the Duke de Montbazon in 
marriage. Two of his brothers were also 
created dukes. His rapacity soon rendered 
him universally unpopular, and the discon¬ 
tented nobles flocked to the court of the 
queen mother at Blois, which became the 
centre of a dangerous and determined op- 
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position to the king and his fayorite* On 
the 22d of February, 1619, Marie was res¬ 
cued from the Castle of Blois by the Duke 
d’Epernon and conducted in safety into 
AngouMme, 

The danger of civil war was great, and 
Louis and De Luynea were seriously 
alarmed. The latter, conscious of hb ina¬ 
bility to meet the approaching storm, ap¬ 
pealed to Richelieu, who had remained 
tranqiaUiy in his retirement, awaiting what 
he knew must be the result of the attempt 
of De Luynes at government* He repaired 
to the court of the queen mother, and suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a reconciliation between 
hcj'self and her son, and averted the danger 


kingdom conferred the constable's sword 
upon De Luynes. Hostilities began in the 
spring of 162L De Luynes was thoroughly 
incompetent to the task imposed upon him, 
and after some slight successes in Poitou, 
laid siege to Montauban, the principal for¬ 
tress of the Huguenots in Languedoc- 
Here the constable's incapacity was thor¬ 
oughly manifested, and in spite of the 
efforts of the royal army, the king w^as com¬ 
pelled, by the advance of the Duke de 
Eehan to the relief of the place, to raise 
the siege, after having lost 8,000 of his 
troops, De Luynes did not long survive 
this humiliation; he died on the 14th of 
December, 1621, from the effects of a malign 
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of war. The Prince of Cond^ was liberated 
from the Bastile, and attached himself to 
the party of De Luynes, who hoped he 
would prove a valuable ally against the 
queen mother and her party, 

The king now proceeded to annex the 
little Protestant province of B4am to the 
crown, and ordered that the Roman Cath¬ 
olic religion should be re-established in it* 
This brought on an insurrection of the 
people of the province, whose cause was 
quickly taken up by the Huguenots through¬ 
out the kingdom. The king put an array 
into the field to reduce the Huguenots to 
Hubmisaion, and to the disgust of the whole 


nant fever. His loss was regretted by 
none; not even by the king. The war was 
continued with vigor after the death of De 
Luynes, and the next year the Huguenots 
sufiered a severe loss in the defection of 
Marshal Lesdigui^res, one of the first sol¬ 
diers of his day, who abandoned their 
cause, embraced the Catholic faith, and was 
made Constable of France by the king* 
The revolt was quelled in Languedoc and 
Guienne, and at last Montpellier was forced 
to surrender to the royal forces. A treaty 
was signed at this place on the 19th of 
October, 1691, by which the Huguenots 
surrendered all the fortified towns guaran- 
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teed them hj the former treaties, retaining 
only Moatauban and La Rochelle. 

The death of De Luynes left the position 
of confidential minister to the king vacant, 
and for some time it was warmly contested 
by the queen mother and the Prince of 
Cond4. Richelieu gave a zealous support 
to the former and enabled her to triumph 
over her opponent. His genius had already 
uegun to make itself felt in the royal coun¬ 
cils, and his ambition was more than sus¬ 
pected, Men of all parties instinctively 
felt that, given the opportunity, he would 
make himself their master, and all united 
in an effort to exclude him from the coun¬ 
cil of state. The king personally disliked 
him, and long refused to admit him to any i 
share of power; but at leugtli, yielding to' 
the solicitations of his mother, he fulfilled 
the promise he had long ago made to Riche¬ 
lieu, and demanded of the pope a cardinal's 
hat for him. On the 5th of September, 
1622, Richeliem was created by his holiness 
a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
This was but the first step to his triumph. 
The weakness of the royal government was 
growing more apparent every day, and the 
ambitious designs of Austria and Spain 
were causing serious alarm in France. The 
king changed his ministers repeatedly, but 
no one was competent to conduct the king¬ 
dom safely tlirough the perplexities in 
which it was involved, and at last Louis 
was compelled to listen to the urgent solici¬ 
tations of his mother and summon Riche¬ 
lieu to a place in the council of state. This 
he did on the 26 th of April, 1624. Louis 
had intended that the cardinal should 
occupy a subordinate position in the coun¬ 
cil, but he could not prevent the genius of 
the great man whom he had so unwillingly 
summoned to his aid fi'om asserting itself. 
Before he had been six months in the coun¬ 
cil Richelieu was the real ruler of France, 
and his supremacy was acknowledged by 
the king, the court, and the entire nation. 
He infused his indomitable energy into 
every brauch of the public service, and the 
government suddenly acquired a strength 
which was felt in every part of the king¬ 
dom. 

The condition of France when Richelieu 
came into power is thus summed up by the 
cardinal himself: may say with Iruth 

that at the time of my entrance upon office 
the Huguenots di\dded the power of the 
state with your majest}^; that the great 
nobles conducted themselves as if they were 


not your subjects, and the governors of 
provinces as if they were independent sub¬ 
jects in their own dominions. Foreign 
alliances were depreciated and misunder¬ 
stood ; private interests preferred to those 
of the state; and, in a word, the majesty of 
the crown was degraded to such a depth of 
abasement that it was scarcel}^ to be recog¬ 
nized at all.’* From the moment of Lis en¬ 
trance upon office, Eichelieu pursued a 
consistent and undeviating policy, the chief 
objects of which were the destruction of the 
Huguenots as a political party, the firm 
establishmeiit of the ro}^ authority over 
the nobility, and tlie reconquest by France 
of her supremacy in Europe by the system¬ 
atic humiliation of Austria. 

In pursuftnce of this policy Richelieu 
sought to weaken the empire and Spain by 
forming an alliance between France and 
the Protestant powers of northern Europe. 
His first step was to negotiate a marriage 
between Charles, Prince of Wales, the son 
of James I. of England, and the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, a sister of Louis XIII. 
A match which had been previously ar¬ 
ranged between Charles and a Spanirii in¬ 
fanta was broken ofij and the marriage ar¬ 
ranged by Eichelieu was celebrated in May, 
1625. The German Protestants were fur- 
nished with funds and were allowed to col¬ 
lect troops in France, and a French army 
was sent into the Valteline, which was held 
by the Austrians and Spaniards, and which 
furnislied them a direct communication be¬ 
tween northern Italy and the Tyrol. In a 
campaign of a few^ weeks the Austrian forces 
were completely expelled, and all the for¬ 
tresses were occupied by the French* The 
pope looked with open disfavor upon these 
attacks upon the chief Catholic power's of 
Europe, and protested against the course of 
the cardinal; but Eiehelien told him 
plainly tliat while he acknowledged his 
duties as a prince of the church, his first 
allegiance was due to Prance, whose inter¬ 
ests and dignity were his first objects uude^ 
any and all circumstances. 

A sudden and unexpected revolt of tlia 
Huguenots under tlie Dukes de Rohan and 
Soiibise, in the summer of 1625, obliged 
Eichelieu to suspend the operation of Ids 
plans against Austria. Ho proceeded with 
vigor against the msurgents, with the as¬ 
sistance of a fleet furnished by England 
and Holland, defeated their fleet off Ro¬ 
chelle, and reduced that town to extremities. 
He now became aware of the existence of a 
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formidable conspiracy against liis adminis¬ 
tration and his life, and in order to devote 
himself to its suppression, made peace with 
the Huguenots upon favorable terms in 
February, 1626. In March a treaty was 
signed with Spain, by which it ivas agreed 
that France should restore the Yalteline to 
the Grisona, from whom Spain and Austria 
had taken it. Richelieu was severely cen¬ 
sured and ridiculed for liis leniency to the 
Huguenots upon this occasion; but he knew 
full well that the time for the sneers of his 
plans against them had not yet arrived. 

The plot to which ive have referred had 
been skilfully organized. The chief actor 
in it was Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the only 
brother of the king, and it embraced many 
of the greatest nobles of France. The 
young queen was also a party to it. It was 
the intention of the conspirators to tissas- 
sinate the cardinal at his country house, and 
make Gaston his successor in power. The 
plot was discovered by the cardinal. Gaston 
betrayed his confederates and threw him¬ 
self upon the mercy of, the^ king. His 
treachery %Tas rewarded by his promotion 
to the duchy of Orleans, with its enormous 
revenues, but the other conspirators were 
executed or banished. The young queen 
w^as summoned before the council of state 
and severely reprimanded for her share in 
the conspiracy, and the coldness which had 
for some time existed between herself and 
the king was increased. From this moment 
the queen and the cardinal became declared 
and bitter enemies. The result of tbe con¬ 
spiracy was to establish the power of the 
cardinal more firmly than ever. The next 
year he gave a startling evidence of the 
vigor with which he meant to bring the 
nobles to the foot of the throne, A royal 
ordinance forbade duelling, which had be¬ 
come a serious evil among the gallants of 
the court. In defiance of it the Counts de 
Eouteville and Des Chapelles had a desper¬ 
ate encounter in the Place Royale at Paris, 
They were arrested by order of the cardinal, 
tried, convicted, and executed with a giim 
firmness which struck terror to the whole 
of the turbulent class to which they be¬ 
longed. 

Trouble with the Huguenots of Eocheile 
again broke out, and this time England 
took sides with the people of Eocheile 
against the French king. The Duke of 
Euekinghani had conceived a foolish pas¬ 
sion for the Queen of France, which Riche¬ 
lieu had exposed and ridiculed. The duke. 


in the hope of being revenged upon the 
cardinal, induced the King of England te 
give aid to the Huguenots. The cause was 
popular in England, and had a more capa¬ 
ble leader than Buckingham been chosen, 
the Huguenots might have derived some 
solid advantage from the alliance. A fleet 
of one hundred vessels and a strong force 
of troops were despatched to the relief of 
Eocheile under the command of Bucking¬ 
ham, in July, 1627* 

la the meantime Eichelieu had made ex¬ 
traordinary exertions for the reduction of 
Eocheile. A powerful and splendidly 
equipped army laid siege to the place, 
under the nominal command of the king, 
but really under the direction of the car¬ 
dinal, who proved himself an able general 
as weK as a great statesman. The town 
was defended with heroic valor, and an in- 
cfiectual effort was made for its relief by 
the English fleet, which was defeated with 
Imayy loss. Buckingham then bore away 
for England, and Rochelle was left to con¬ 
tend single-handed with tbe royal forces, 
Richelieu closely invested the town by land 
and built a mole across the mouth of the 
harbor, which he fortified, thus cutting off 
relief for the city from the sea. Two Eng¬ 
lish fleets were sent to relieve the starving 
town, but were unable to enter the harbor 
in consequence of the barrier erected by tlie 
cardinal, and withdrew. After a siege of 
fifteen months, during which half the popu¬ 
lation died from hunger and the garrison 
was reduced to less than two hundred men, 
the town surrendered on the 28th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1628, Eiclielieu used his victory with 
moderation. He declared that the age of 
persecution for conscience sake was past, 
and that the king had made war upon the 
Rochellois not as Huguenots but as rebels. 
He confirmed the people of the town in the 
exercise of their religion, but as a punisb- 
ment for their rebellion deprived them of 
their political rights and destroyed the 
foidifieations of the city. In August, 1629, 
Moil tan ban, the last Protestant stronghold 
in Prance, was taken, and the Huguenots as 
a political party ceased to exist. 

Spain took advantage of the war with the 
Huguenots to endeavor to injure France in 
Italy by expelling the Duke de Nevers, a 
Frenchman, from Mantua and Montferrat, 
to which he had just succeeded, Richelieu, 
as soon as the siege of Rochelle was con¬ 
cluded, induced the king to cross the Aljis 
in March, 1629, with an army of 36,000 
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men to the assistance of the Duke of Man¬ 
tua, The Duke of Savoj, who was hostile 
to France, was compelled to make a treaty 
of peace, and the Spaniards were obliged 
to discontinue their designs upon Mantua 
and Montferrat, The French had aeareelj 
repassed the Alps when the Spaniards and 
Austriana again iuvaded Mantua and occu¬ 
pied the country of the GrLsons, The Duke 
of Savoy made a secret alliance with the 
enemies of France, and prepared to prevent 
the French ariny from passing through hia 
territory into Italy, Bichelieu obtained 
tlie supreme command of the army, and 
chose Marshals Eassompierre and Schom- 
berg as his lieutenants. He moved rapidly 


France, Bichelieu now found himself sur¬ 
rounded by personal enemies, and plots 
against him began to thicken. On his way 
to join the army in Italy, the king was 
seized with a dangerous illness at Lyons, 
and Marie de' Medici, who, as she could 
not rule Bichelieu, had become his enemy, 
took advantage of the king's weakness to 
extort from him a promise that he would 
dismiss the cardmaL Louis consented on 
condition that no step should be taken 
against the cardinal till the close of the 
war. Recovering his health he began to 
show his unwillingness to deprive France 
of the services and himself of the aid of his 
grBat minister, but the clamors of his wife 
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into Savoy, took Pignerol after a siege of 
three days, and a number of other fortresses. 
Savoy and the marquisate of Salncea were 
soon overrun by the French, and the allies 
were obliged to make peace, Mantua was 
evacuated by the Austrians, and the Duke 
de Nevers received the investiture of that 
duchy from the emperor. Savoy was com¬ 
pelled to cede Pignerol and two other for¬ 
tresses to France* The war was ended by 
the treaty of Cberasco in April, 1631, One 
of the principal negotiators was Giulio 
Mazarini, then an agent of the pope at the 
court of Savoy, and afterwards famous as 
Cardinal Mazarin, I 

Though successful against the foes of j 


and mother and tlie courtiers for the re* 
moval of the cardinal grew greater every 
day. Finally, Bichelieu, who had come tr 
court in the meanwhile, became involved 
in an open quarrel %vith the queen mother 
in the king's presence, Louis ended it by 
quitting the palace and liasteniug to Ver¬ 
sailles. The whole court now^ regarded the 
cardinaTs ruin as certain, and his enemies 
were open in their exultation, Bichelieu 
himself ivas confident that he would be dis¬ 
graced, and was surprised to receive a sum¬ 
mons to join the king at Versailles, Louis 
received him cordially, and assured him 
that he would not only listen to no charges 
against him, but ivould remove from court 
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all who had the will or the ability to injure 
or thwart him. The 11th of Jiovember, 
1630, the day upon which these events took 
place, is still known in France as the Day 
of Dupes/" 

The cardinal now proceeded to act with 
vigor against those who had sought to in¬ 
jure him, and caused Marshal de MariUae 
to be executed on a charge of peculation, 
and banished his brother, the keeper of the 
seals, to Chateaudun, He then endeavored 
to persuade tlie king that there would be 
DO peace at court as long as the queen 
mother was allowed to continue her plot¬ 
tings. Louis was greatly averse to any se¬ 


vere measures against his mother, but in 
1631 a fresh rebellion of the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, which was instigated by Marie, in¬ 
duced him to take a decisive step against 
her. She was exiled from court and sent 
to Conipi^gne. A few days later the king 
ordered her to retire to Sloulins. She re¬ 
fused to obey, and escaped across the fron¬ 
tier to the Spanish court at Brussels, This 
act was fatal to hen Louis sternly refused 
to allow her to return to France, and in 
1642 she died in exile at Cologne. Gas- 
ton^s rebellion was put down, his estates 
were con&cated, and he took refuge in Lor¬ 
raine, but being refused a sh( Iter there, he 


fled to Brussels, His followers were im¬ 
prisoned or banished. Gaston continued 
his plotting at Brussels, and succeeded in 
drawing thto his schemes a number of the 
discontented nobles of France, amoug whom 
was the Duke de Montmorency, one of the 
most illustrious men in France, GasEou 
invaded France in 1632 with a small force, 
but his army was defeated, and he was 
forced to fly again* The saddest result of 
the insurrection was the execution of Mont¬ 
morency on the 30 th of October, 1632, 

The thirty years" w'ar had been going on 
for many years in Germany. True to his 
policy of weakening Austria, Richelieu in 


1631 entered into an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, as has been related; 
promising him an annual subsidy of 400,- 
000 crowns, and thus openly siding with 
the Protestants of Germany against the 
emperor and the Catholic League. After 
the death of Gustavos, the aliianee was re¬ 
newed by a treaty with Oxenstlern, the 
Swedish chancellor. The victory of the 
imperialists at Nordlingen in September, 
1634, seemed to establish the success of the 
emperor; but Richelieu set to work with 
vigor to neutralize it. Treaties were con¬ 
cluded by France with Holland, Sweden, 
the Pr testant Princes of Germany, Switz- 
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erland, and the Duke of Savoy^ and France 
agreed to place four large armies, araount- 
iug in tlie aggregate to 120,000 men, in the 
field for the assistance of her allies. The i 
events of the next three years were un¬ 
favorable to France. In 1636 the imperial 
army penetrated far into Picardy, and se¬ 
riously threatened Paris, but was at length 
compelled to withdraw with loss. In 1638 
matters took a more favorable turn, Duke 
Bernhard of vSaxe-Weimar, who had en¬ 
tered the French service, captured several 
fortresses on the upper Rhine, and defeated 
the imperialist army in a great battle at 
Rheinfeld, on the 3d of March* In De¬ 
cember of the same year he compelled the 
surrender of the strong fortress of Breisach, 
after a siege of nearly six months. The 
events of 1639 were equally fortunate to 
France, and the death of Duke Bernhard, 
who had established himself at Breisach in 
the hope of obtaining Alsace as an inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, enabled Richelieu to 
annex it to France," The Count Harcourt, 
the French commander in Italy, defeated 
the imperialists in Piedmont and overran 
that country, and in September, 1640, cap¬ 
tured Turin after a spirited siege of more 
than four months* In the same year the 
French expelled, the Spaniards from Ai'tois, 
anrl annexed that valuable province to the 
crown of France, 

In the meantime the good fortune of 
Richelieu had attended him. He discov¬ 
ered a secret correspondence between the 
queen and the Spanish court at Brussels, 
and the queen, in terror at the discovery of 
her offence, confessed her fault to Richelieu 
and signed a solemn pledge never to he 
guilty of a like crime again. The cardinal 
on his part undertook to bring about a 
reconciliation between Anne and Louis, 
and succeeded to the entire satisfaction of 
both parties. The royal pair had been 
married for more than twenty years, but no 
children had been born to them, Anne 
now became the mother of a son, who was 
born at Saint Germains on the 5Lh of Sep¬ 
tember, 1638, and who afterwards became 
Louis XIV, In 1642 the gay and brilliant 
Marquis of Qnq-Mnrs, whom Richelieu 
had selected as the companion of the king, 
organized a formidable conspiracy against 
the cardinal, who had undertaken to check 
his a!ubitious schemes, and opened a trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with the Spaniards, 
Richelieu detected the conspiracy, and ob¬ 
tained a copy of the treaty between the 


conspirators and Spain, Cinq-Mars was 
arrested, together with De Thou, one of the 
conspirators, and both were executed at 
Lyons on the 12th of September, 1642, 

In the same year Perpignan was taken, 
and completed the conquest of Rouailloii, 
which was annexed to France; and the 
principality of Sedan became the property 
of the crowm, having been confiscated as a 
penalty imposed upon the Duke of Bouillon 
for his complicity in the plot of Cinq-Mars, 
Richelieu was now at the height of his 
power. In France he was supreme, and he 
bad made his country great at home and 
feared abroad. He had humbled the pride 
of the house of Austria and effectually de¬ 
stroyed its ambitious schemes for advance¬ 
ment, and in every quarter he had beaten 
aud crippled the enemies of France, which 
under his skilful guidance became the first 
power in Europe* All this while he was 
sinking under a mortal disease, and on the 
4th of December, 1642, died in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, Louis, who owed 
everything to Richelieu, received the an¬ 
nouncement of his death with the cold re¬ 
mark, “There is a great politician gone**' 
He made no change in the ministry chosen 
by Richelieu, except to appoint Cardinal 
Mazarin to a seat in the council. In less 
than six months Louis XIII* followed Ids 
great minister to the grave. He died at 
Baint Germains on the 14th of May, 1643, 
in the forty-second year of his age, having 
reigned exactly thirty-three years* He 
left the regency to his widow, Anne of Aus- 
tna, and named the Duke of Orleans iieu- 
tenaul-general of the kingdom, A council 
of state was also appointed by the will of 
the king, consisting of the Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, the Prince of Cond4, Seguier, the 
chancelior, and Chavigny and Bouthillier, 
secretaries of state, 

CHAPTER VI, 

THE REIGN OF LOUIS XlV, 

Regency of Anne of Austria—Mazarin Prime Min- 
ister^—Battle of Rocroi—^Gapture of Dunkirk— 
The Prince of Cond^ at Lerida—Pence of West¬ 
phalia—Close of the Thirty Years' War—Position 
of France—Financial Troubles—The War of the 
Fronds Begun—Turenne Quits France—Arrest 
of the Prince de CondS aud his Brothers—Eevolt 
of Guienne—Mazarin Obliged to Leave France— 
Revolt of Cond6—Turenne Eeturna to France— 
Battle of the Faubourg St* A ntoine—Coud4 Joins 
the Spaniards—Close of the War of the Fronds— 
War with Si>ain—Peace of the Pyrenees—Man- 
riage of Louis XIV* to the Spanish lufiinta— 
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Death of Mazarin—Louis Takes the Goverament 
into bis owu Hands—His Character—Colbert 
Made Minister of Finance—Alliance with Holland 
—War with England—The Treaty of Breda— 
Louis Claims the Spanish NetJierlaiids—Invades 
Flanders—The Triple Alliance—Treaty of Aixda- 
ChapeUe—Louis Makes War upon the Butch 
Eepublic—Treaty with England—The French 
Cross the Rhine—Their Successes—William of 
Orange Made Stadtholder—His Successful Be^ 
fence of HoUaud—England Withdraws from the 
War—Turenne's Campaign iu Alsace—Death of 
Turenne—Retirement of the Great Cond6—Naval 
Yictoriea of the French—Peace of Nimwe^en— 
Louis at the Height of his Power—Seizes Stras- 
hiirg —Private Life of Louis—Madame de Main- 
tenon—Persecution of the Huguenots—Madame 
de Maintenou and the Jesuits Attempt the King's 
Conversion—The Dragonnades—Marriage of the 
King to Madame de Slain ten on—Revocation of ; 
the Edict of Nantes—French Industry Nearly 
Ruined by the King's Bigotry—Sava-m Persecu¬ 
tion of the Huguenots—Flight of the Protestants 
from , France—The League of Augsburg—The 
Prince of Orange Becomes King of England— 
James 11. in France—Louis Declares War—The 
Palatinate Ravaged by the French—The Coalition 
agiiinst France—Failure of the French Expedi¬ 
tion to Ireland—Battle of FIeurus—Death of l^u- 
yois—^The French Fleet Destroyed In the Chan¬ 
nel—Capture of Mons—Battles of Stelnkirk and 
Neerwmden^—The Duke of Savoy Abandons the 
Coalition—The Peace of Ryswick—^The War of 
the Spanish Succession—The Second Grand Al¬ 
liance—Marlborough—Prince Eugene—The Cam¬ 
paign of 1702—ifarshal Yillar^ Campaign in 
Germany—Battle of Hochstadt—The Duke of 
Savoy Joins the xilliance—Revolt of the Protes¬ 
tants of the Cevennes—Battle of Blenheim—Spain 
Loses Gibraltar—Campaign of 1706—Reverses of 
the French—Events of the Year 1707—Battle of 
Oudeuarde—Famine in France—Progress of the 
War—Domestic Afflictions of Louis—The Peace 
of Utrecht—Consequences of the War to France— 
Death of Louis—The “Age of Louis XIY.” 

S soon as she had been confirmed in 
the regency, Anne of Austria dis¬ 
missed the council of regency, and 
made Cardinal Mazarin her chief 
^ minister. This choice was a mat- 
^ ter of surprise to all parties, as 
Mazaria had been the faithful subordinate 
of her old enemy Eiclielieu. The choice 
was a good one, however, Mazariu was a 
man of great genius, and as Louis XIV, 
was less than five years old, the regent 
was aware that she would need a competent 
adviser during the long minority of the 
king, and she chose the one best suited to 
the position. 

The war policy of Kichelieu was carried 
on with great vigor by his successor, Im- 
I mediately upon the death of Biclielieu the 
"house of Austria resumed hostilities, and 
the Spanish forces from the Netherlands 
laid siege to the fortress of Eocroi, On 
the 19th of May, 1643, they were decisively 
defeated in the battle of Boeroi by the 


young Duke d*Enghien, afterwards famous 
as the great Prince of Cond4. Two years 
later, in 1645, Marshal Turenne and the 
Duke crEiighien indicted a crushing de¬ 
feat upon the imperialist forces at Nord- 
I ingen on the 7th of August. In October^ 
1646, the Duke d'Enghien, aided by the 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Van Troiiip> 
captured Dunkirk, the most frequented and 
valuable seaport on the German ocean* 
In 1647 a treaty of peace was signed be¬ 
tween Spain and the United Provinces of 
Holland, The Duke d’^Engbieo now re^ 
turned to France, and about the same time 
succeeded, by the death of his father, to the 
title of Prince of Conde* Mazarin, dread¬ 
ing his influence at court, sent him to Cata¬ 
lonia, where he began the siege of Leri da. 
in May, 1647. In spite of his great genius 
he was compelled to abandon this enter¬ 
prise, and returned to France in disgust,, 
and bitterly reproached Mazariu for failing 
to sustain him, Mazarin was profuse in 
his excuses, and af once appointed him to- 
the command of the army in Flandei's* 
He took the town of Ypres in May, 1648,. 
drove the imperialists out of Picardy, and 
inflicted a terrible defeat upon them at 
Lens, in Artois, on the 29th of August* 
Tlie imperialist army was almost an¬ 
nihilated. 

In the meantime Marshal Turenne had 
been quite as successful in Germaiiy, In 
1648, ill conjimetion with the Swedes, he 
defeated the Bavarian army under Monte- 
cuculi at Augsburg, and was only pre¬ 
vented from advancing upon Vienna by a 
sudden rise of the river Inn. 

These successes of the French, and es¬ 
pecially the victory of Lens, gave a power¬ 
ful impetus to the negotiations for peace 
which had been going on since 1644, and 
on the 24th of October, 1648, the treaty of 
Westphalia was signed. The details of this 
treaty have been given in the German his¬ 
tory of this period* It closed the Thirty 
Years’ War, and was highly advantageous 
to France, which obtained in full sov¬ 
ereignty the whole of Alsace except Stras- 
burg, thus gaining the Bhine as a boundary. 
The towns of Pignerol, in Piedmont, and 
Breisach, on the German side of the Bhine,. 
were ceded to h^r, and the fortress of 
Philipsburg was to be garrisoned by French 
troops* She was confirmed in her posses* 
sioa of the **three bishoprics*^ of Metz^ 
Toni and Verdun, which had been com 
quered in the last century; and the duchy 
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of Lorraine was practically surrendered to 
her by being left in her hands until an 
amicable arrangement could be effected with 
tlie dispossessed duke. Thus, on the whole, 
F ranee liad good reason to be satisfied with 
the results of the Thirty Years^ War, The 
power of the house of Austria was greatly 
humbled, the empire was practically de¬ 
stroyed in Germany, and France had be¬ 
come the leading state in Europe, Spain 
was not included in the treaty, and the war 


travagancG of the court recourse was had 
to expedients more or less oppressive and 
hateful to the people, A tax was levied 
upon all merchandise brought into Paris 
for sale by land or hj water, and this 
impost was levied indi scrim in ately upon all 
classes. It gave rise to a serious opposition 
on the part of the parliament, which placed 
that body in direct antagonism to the 
crown. The quarrel grew more bitter 
every day, and at length the court com¬ 
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between that country and France went on 
without interruption* 

Iti the meantime serious troubles were 
gathering over France at home. The ra¬ 
pacity and misgovernment of Jfazarin, 
whose influence over the queen was abso¬ 
lute, were rapidly involving the state in 
serious financial embarrassments, which 
were destined to result in a disastrous 
civil war. Kichelieu had left a full 
treasury, but the resources so carefully 
husbanded by him were quickly squandered 
by his successor, and in order to meet the 
enormous expenses of the war and the ex- 


mitted^ the mistake of taking advantage of 
the rejoicings which greeted the news of 
the victory of Lens, to arrest three of the 
principal leaders of the opposition in par¬ 
liament, Blaiicmesnil, Charton, and Brous- 
sel, the last of whom was very popular. 

The people of Paris had all along sided 
with the parliament, and they now broke 
into open revolt against the govemroent 
Barricades were thrown up in the priucipal 
streets, and an angry crowd surrounded the 
Palais Royal, demanding the release of 
Brousseh The Cardinal Be Retz, Arch¬ 
bishop coadjutor of Paris, represented to 
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the queen the danger of the situatiou, and 
urged her to comply Ti’ith the popular de¬ 
mands and release Brouasel, hut Anne re- 
ijised to do so, and troops were marched 
into the palace for the protection of the 
court. De Eeti, upon the refusal of the 
queen to take his advice, joined the insur¬ 
rection and became one of its principal 
leaders* The next day, August the 27th, 
1648, the insurrection showed so much 
more vigor, and such alarming signs of 
spreading, that the queca released the 
arrested members of parliament, who re- 
turoed to Paris the next day amid the re¬ 
joicings of the people. Though the matter 
seemed settled jot the time, the trouble had 
in reality just begun, and from the 27th of 
August, 1648, we may reckon the com^ 
meuceraent of the civil w’ar of the Frond4. 

Though outward order seemed restored, 
the parliament proved so insolent and un¬ 
manageable, that the queen quitted Paris 
with the young king and ilazarin and ^veut 
to Ruelh The Prince of Cond4 now inter¬ 
vened and brought about a reconciliation 
between the queen and the parliament in 
October, by which the demands of the lat¬ 
ter were uncoriditionaily granted* Anne 
shed tears as she signed this document, and 
pronounced it as 5ie suicide of royal au- 
Lhority in France, 

Not long afterwards Cond^ became dis¬ 
gusted with the aiTogauee and insubordina¬ 
tion of the Parisians, and offered his services 
to the court to reduce them to obedience. 
He assembled a force of 8,000 troops near 
Paris, and on the 6th of January, 1649, the 
queen, the young king, and the rest of the 
royal family, accompanied by Cardinal 
Mazarin, secretly withdrew from Paris to 
St. Germains. At the same time a royal 
order commanded the parliament to transfer 
its sittings to Montargis, Parliament re¬ 
fused to comply ^vitb this order, and de¬ 
nounced Mazarin as an enemy of the state, 
and demanded his banishment fi:om the 
kingdom. Many of the most distinguished 
and powerful nobles of the kingdom em¬ 
braced the cause of the Frond#, w^hich w^as 
also sustained by a majority of the provin¬ 
cial parliaments. There was some fighting 
between Condi's troops and the parliamen¬ 
tary forces near Paris, but the cause of the 
Frond# grew stronger each day. Marshal 
Turenne joined it, and the insurgents were 
promised aid by Archduke Leopold, the 
Governor of tbe'Spaniah Netherlands. The 
court was now anxious to treat for peace, 


and a treaty was negotiated at Eueil be¬ 
tween Mazarin and a parliamentary depu¬ 
tation headed by the President Mol# on the 
11th of March, 1649. The terms of the 
treaty were not as favorable as parliament 
had desired, and that body at first refused 
to register it Mol4 and his associates in 
the negotiation were in danger of assassina¬ 
tion at the hands of the angry mob. Maz¬ 
arin secured the acceptance of the treaty 
by parliament by modifying some of its 
most objectionable provisions. He alsu 
won over the principal officers of Turenne's 
army, w'ho left the marshal and declared 
for the court. Turenne immediately with¬ 
drew into Holland, and the Frond# was left 
without a competent leader. In August,. 
1649, the court returned to Paris. 

The Prince of Cond# presuming upon th^ 
great services he had rendered the state^ 
no\y sought to get the whole power of the 
government into his hands. His insolence 
and insuhordinatlon became so unbearable 
and dangerous that the regent and Mazarin 
determined to arrest him. Accordingly 
Cond#, his brother, the Prince of Conti, and 
his brother-in-law, the Dukede Longueville, 
were arrested in the council chamber on the 
18th of January, 1650, and were imprisoned 
in the Castle of Vincennes. The partisans 
of Cond# at once took up arms. Burgundy, 
of which province he was governor, broke 
into open revolt, and tbe Duehess de Lon- 
gueville succeeded in exciting disturbances 
in Normandy, of which her husband was 
governor, Bordeaux took up arms for 
Cond#, and placed itself under the orders 
of the daring and devoted Princess of 
Cond#, the niece of Eichelieu, Normandy 
was soon tranquillized by the royal forces, 
and this success was followed by the reduc- 
tion of Burgundy to submission. Bordeaux, 
after a siege, duricg which the Princess of 
Cond# displayed heroic courage, was com¬ 
pelled to surrender. The princess and her 
adherents were allowed to retire peaceably 
to their estates, but the court sternly re¬ 
fused her petition for the liberation of her 
husband and his fellow-captives. Turenne 
having been joined by a Spanish force, 

f ained some important successes in Picardy, 
ut on the 15th of December was totally 
defeated near Ehetel by the Marshal du 
Plessie-Praslin, and fled with a few follow¬ 
ers into Lorraine. 

The triumph of the court now seemed as¬ 
sured, but at this juncture a reaction in 
favor of the imprisoned princes set in at 
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Paris, and a coalition was formed against 
Mazarin^ headed bj the leaders of the origi¬ 
nal Prond4. The bamshment of the cardi¬ 
nal wag demanded by the parliament, and 
Mazarin, becoming terrified at the strength 
of the opposition, fled secretly to Havre on 
the 8th of February, 1651- The queen 
prepared to follow him with the young king, 
but was prevented by the leaders of the 
Froiid4, who insisted upon entering the 
palace and satisfying themselv^ of the 
presence of the court- Mazarin in the 
meantime hastened to Havre and gave or¬ 
ders for the liberation of the captive princes. 
He had hoped to win their support by his 


to his government of Gnienne, and took up 
anus in open rebellion against the court. 
The queen met this movement by decJarhig 
Louis XXV- of age, and the young king 
took his place at the head of the army 
destined to operate against the insurgent 
prince. Mazarin, for whose return Condi's 
rebellion had prepared the way, now boldly 
rejoined the court Turenne, who bad also 
made his peace tvith the crown, was given a 
command in the royal army. A desultory" 
warfare ensued, iu which neither party ac- 
eomplisheci anything, and late in the spring 
of 1652 both armies—the royalists under 
Turenne, and the Froudeura under Coud6 
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promptness, but they treated him coldly, 
and h^tened to Paris* The cardinal with¬ 
drew to Bnihl in the territory of Cologne, 
and fi’om his place of refuge kept up a cor- 
r^poo deuce with the queen, hr which he 
continued to direct the affairs of the gov- 
Ternment. 

Cond^ expected to And himself supreme 
m power upon his rctiim to Paris, but he 
found the queen regent still bitterly hostile 
to him, and the leaders of the Fronds indis¬ 
posed to acknowledge his authority- At 
last the queen brought matters to a crisis 
by accusing him before parliament of 
a tmitoroua correspondence with Spain, 
Cond^, enraged by this accusation, hastened 


—directed their march upon Paris, which 
had as yet declared for neither party. A 
severe battle was fought in the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine ou the of Jitly, which was 
decided by Mademoiselle de &]ontpensier, 
the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, who 
at the critical moment caused the cannon 
of the fortress of the Bastile to open upon the 
royal forces. The citizens then threw open 
the Porte St Antoine and allowed the army 
of CoQd4 to enter the city, Turenne, wlio 
had been sure of victory, now drew off liis 
forces to St. Denis. 

For a while Cond4 was master of Paris, 
and it seemed that the capital was about to 
thoroughly espouse the cause of tlie Fron- 
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deiirs, but by a sudden change the Pari^^iaos 
turned against the insurgents, and began to 
treat with the king. Cond§ found his in¬ 
fluence entirely destroyed by the trickerj^ 
of the Cardinal de Eetz, and he quitted 
Paris in disgust in October^ and joined the 
Spanish army under the Duke of Lorraine. 
A few days later Lrouis XIV. and his 
mother, aseorted by the army of Tureene, 
entered Paris amid the rejoicings of the 
people, and occupied the Louvre. A gen¬ 
eral amnesty was granted by the king, from 
which Cond4, the Duke of Beaufort, and 
several other leaders of the Prond4 were 
specially excepted. Condd was condemned 
to death as a traitor. The Duke of Orleans 
was ordered to retire to BJois, where he died 
in 1660, De Eetz, wlio had done more 
than any other man to foment the troubles 
of the kingdom, was imprisoned in ^ Vin¬ 
cennes. He subsequently regained his lib¬ 
erty, but the remainder of his life was 
passed in obscurity. 

Thus closed the revolt of the Prond4. It 
was the last expiring struggle of the nobility 
of France against the absolute power of the 
crown. It had enfriiled the greatest dis¬ 
comfort and even actual privation upon the 
royal family, and its effect was to confirm 
Louis XIV, in his ideas of despotic rule. 
The effort of the nobles to limit the power 
of the crown utterly failed, and upon the 
ruins of the revolt the young king was 
enabled to erect an absolute monarchy. 

The civil war being at an end, Mazarin 
was now able to turn his attention to the 
Spaniards, who had profited greatly by the 
internal troubles of the kingdom. They 
had regained Dunkirk, Ypres, and Grave¬ 
lines, and also Barcelona and Casale, Their 
army on the frontier of Picardy was now 
commanded by the great Coiid4, and during 
the summer of 1653 that able commander 
spread his ravages as far as the banks of 
the Somme, The French army was com¬ 
manded by Turenne, who in spite of liis 
disadvantage in numbers was able to keep 
his great antagonist in check during the 
whole campaign. In 1654 Concl4 and the 
Archduke Leopold, with 25,000 Spanish 
troops, laid siege to Arras. The siege was 
conducted with great ability, but Turenne 
compelled Condd to abandon it and retreat, 
leaving 3,000 prisoners in the hands of the 
French, The campaign of 1656 was signal¬ 
ized by one of Condi's most brilliant ex¬ 
ploits, He attacked the division of Mar¬ 
shal de la Fert4, which was separated from 


the main army of Turenne then engaged in 
the siege of Valenciennes, almost annihi¬ 
lated it, and made prisoners of the mar¬ 
shal himself, nearly all his officers, and 
4,000 men, Mazario now succeeded in 
hriiiging about an alliance with the com¬ 
monwealth of England. Keiuforced by a 
division of 6,000 English infjEintry under 
General Eeynolda, Marshal Turenne, in 
1656, captured Montm4dy, St. Venant, 
and Maixlyke. The latter fortress was 
turned over to the English. The next 
effort of the allies was to lay siege to Dun¬ 
kirk. A Spanish army under Cond4 and 
Don John of Austria in arc lied to ite relief, but 
was defeated with great loss by Turenne in 
the battle of the Dunes on the 14th of June, 
1658* Dunkirk immediately gurrendered, 
and was ceded to England by France in 
accordance with the treaty, Turenne then 
proceeded to the reduction of Gravel in es, 
and overran Flanders, advancing to within 
two days^ march of Brussels, 

Spain was so disheartened by these 
reverses that she began to wish for peace. 
Her anxiety on this point was increased by 
the formation of a league by Mazarin 
between France, Bavaria, and the German 
states, for the maintenauce of the treaty of 
Westphalia, This league virtually isolated 
Spain from the rest of Europe, In Oct()ber, 
1658, Philip IV, opened the negotiations 
by proposing that Louis XIV. should wed 
the Spanish Infanta Maria Theresa. Louis 
was deeply in love with the beautiful Maria 
Mancini, the niece of Mazarin; hut the 
cardinal removed her from court, and in¬ 
duced the king to accept the ofler of Philip. 
The cardinal proceeded to the frontier and 
met the Spanish prime minister, Don Luis 
de Haro, on the Isle of Pheasants, in the 
Bldassoa, a small stream w^hich forms a 
part of the boundary between France and 
Spain, Kegotiatious for peace and for the 
royal marriage were carried on with suc¬ 
cess* Spain insisted positively that the 
Prince of Cond4 ahoulcf receive a full and 
free pardon, be reconciled to the court, and 
be restored to all his honors and possessions. 
Mazarin refused this demand for a long 
time, and only yielded when the Spanish 
minister threatened to form a principality 
for Cond4 in Flanders._ Cond4 was par¬ 
doned by the French king for his treason, 
and was restored to his government of 
Burgundy j and on the 7th of November 
the peace of the Pyrenees was signed. 

By the terms of this treaty the Spanish 
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Infanta was contracted to Louis XIV., and 
in consideration of her surrender of all her 
claims to the succession to the Spanish 
crown was promised, by her father, a mar- 
riage portion of half a million of crowns. 
All the children resulting from this mar¬ 
riage and their descendants were also 
solemnly excluded from the possibility of 
succeeding to the Spanish crown. Spain 
ceded to France the county of Artois, and 
the towns of Gravelines, Landrecies, Thion- 
ville, Montmedy, Avesiies, and several 
others, and received Eousillon and Cer- 
dagne. Lorraine was nominally restored 
to its duke, but in reality remained 
annexed to the French crown. As in the 
case of the treaty of Westphalia, France 
was the gainer by the war with the house 
of Austria, and succeeded in eeeuring for 
Iierself the place of supremacy in Europe 
it had held for a century and a half. 

Louis XIV. repaired to St. Jean de Luz, 
in May, 1660, and, after a splendid inter¬ 
view with the King of Spain at the Isle of 
Pheasants, married the Princess Maria 
Theresa in the church of St Jean de Luz 
on the 9th of June. 

The treaty of the Pyrenees and the mar¬ 
riage of the king place<l Mazarin at the 
height of his power. Like Richelieu he 
did not long survive this fulfilment of his 
hopes, but died on the 8th of March, 1661, 
at the age of fifty-nine. He was one of the 
ablest and most unscrupulous of the states¬ 
men who have ruled France, and but for 
his inordinate and insatiable love of money 
might have left a better name behind him. 

Immediately upon the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, Louis XIV. announced his inten¬ 
tion to take the government into his own 
hands, as he was determined to rule France 
in actual fact as well as in name. He was 
w^ell qualified for the task he assumed. 
Mazarin used to say of him, There is 
enough in him to make four kings and one 
honest man/^ He was a man of good 
judgment, of a firm, determined will, of 
great sagacity and penetration, and of in¬ 
domitable energy and perseverance. His 
powers of application were very great, and 
throughout his reign he was occupied in 
the labors of the cabinet for eight hours 
each day. He had imbibed the loftiest 
ideas of his divine right to rule, and re¬ 
garded himself as the absolute master of 
the lives, liberties, and property of his 
subjects, which he became in actual fact 
Believing that he was given his authority 


direct from Heaven, he regarded himself 
as the author and source as well as the 
dispenser of all law and justice. His will 
was to be the law of his kingdom, and for 
his conduct he was responsible only to God. 
His celebrated saying, “The state h my¬ 
self,” expresses in a few words the essence 
of his theory of government He was 
faithful to his principles throughout his 
reign, and succeeded in making his king¬ 
dom one of the most perfect specimens of 
an absolute and irresponsible despotism 
known to history. 

Louis" first efforts were directed to the 
finances, which had fallen into a sad state 
of confusion through the peculations of the 
brilliant but dishonest minister, Mcholas 
Fouquet- Fouquet was arrested and sent 
to the Bastile in September, 1661, and the 
king appointed in his place the famous 
Jean Baptiste Colbert, who, in addition to 
his duties as minister of finance, directed 
the affairs of the departments of commerce, 
agriculture, and public works. Colbert 
found the finances in about the same state 
the great Sully had found them in the reign 
of Henry IV., and he set to work with 
energy and skill to reform them. In the 
course of a few veal's he placed tbem upon 
a sure and stable footing, and raised the 
gross iDcome of the state to upward of one 
hundred mill ions, of which over ninety 
millions found its way into the public 
treasury. Throughout his superintendeuce 
of the finances he was always able to pro¬ 
vide funds for the costly wars and extrava¬ 
gance of the king, and that without greatly 
increasing the rate of taxation. He intro¬ 
duced a rigid ecoaomy into the administra¬ 
tion of hia departments, and thus saved vast 
sums for the king to squander. Colbert 
wisely fostered every species of industry 
which could contribute to the wealth of the 
kingdom, and so made the royal demands 
easier to be borne. 

While he was thus infusing energy into 
every department of his government, Liouis 
gave to Europe characteristic proof of his 
determination to maiutaiii his royal dignity. 
The Spanish ambassador at London having 
offended him by taking precedence of the 
French ambassador, Louis demanded satis¬ 
faction of Philip IV. of Spain, and tijreat- 
ened war in case of his refusal to make 
amends for the affront, Philip was com¬ 
pelled to make an humble apology, and to 
send a. special envoy to the French court, 
who promised in the presence of the whole 
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tliploniatic body and m the name of bis 
master never again to give similar cause of 
complaint* In the course of the same year 
he inflicted a similar mortification upon the 
pope himself Some of the poiitifl‘"s Cor- 
iicau guard having iusultecf the French 
ambassador at Rome, the pope (Alexander 
VII.) was compelled to ofier an apology, 
disband his guard, and erect an obelisk at 
Rome, with an inscription relating the 
offence and its expiation, 

Louis had entered upon the active por¬ 
tion of his reign with the determination to 
dismember Spain by annexing to Lig owm 
crown her dommions in tlie Low Countries, 
and every act of the early years of his rule, 
which were passed in peace, was directed 
toward the ftrtlierance of this object. He 
encouraged the Portuguese, who had won 
their independence of Spain, and brought 
about the marriage of Charles II, of Eng¬ 
land and the Portuguese Princess Catharine, 
He secured the good will of Charles by 
buying Dunkirk of him for five millions of 
livres in November, 1662, Having secured 
the friendship of England, Louis next 
entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the United Provinces of Hol¬ 
land, and thus prevented their siding with 
Spain against him, 

AVar broke out between England and 
Holland in 1665, and the Dutch appealed 
to Louis, as their ally, for aid. He was 
unwilling to go to w'ar with England, and 
vainly attempted to mediate between the 
combatants. Finding it impossible to 
accomplish anything, Louis sent a force of 
G,000 trooi^s to the Dutch, and declared 
wur against England in Januaiy, 1666. 
The war was fought cMefiy at sea between 
the English and Dutch fleets* It was! 
brought to a close by the peace of Breda 
on the 31st of July, 1667* England re¬ 
stored to France all the places in North 
America and the AVeat Indies that had been 
taken from her during the struggle* 

Before the close of this war, however, 
Louis bad embarked in the great contest | 
W'hich he had long foreseen, and for which 
he had long been preparing* In Septem¬ 
ber, 1665, Philip TV. of Spain died, and 
was succeeded by his only son Charles II., 
the issue of a second marriage. Brabant, 
Flanders, and all the Spanish possessions 
in the Low Coinitries w^ere at once claimed 
by Louis XIV, on the plea that his wife, 
who was the child of the first marriage of 
Philip IV., had a superior claim to that of 
45 


Charles, who was the issue of his father's 
second marriage. The Spanish court re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the claim, and re¬ 
minded Louis of his wife's surrender of all 
her rights at the time of her marriage. 
Louis answered that this sun^ender on the 
paxi. of his wife was conditional upon her 
dowry, which had never been paid, and that 
it was tlierefore null and void* The argu¬ 
ment was cut short by Louis, who on the 
24th of May, 1667, poured his army under 
Marshal Turenne across the border of 
FlandeiB, and overran that province with 
scarcely any opposition. The majority of 
the towns submitted upon the first demand, 
but Lille did not surrender until the 28th 
of August* Louis now suddenly paused in 
his career of conquest, made a truce for 
three months with the Spaniards, and re¬ 
turned to Paris* 

The ambitious designs and the rapid 
success of the King of France alarmed all 
Europe, and England and Holland re¬ 
solved to put a stop to his aggrandizement. 
On the 23d of January, 1668, a treaty, 
known as the Triple Alliance, was signed 
at the Hague between England, Holland, 
and Sweden. These powers agreed to 
mediate a peace between France and Spain, 
and to compel an adjustment between them 
by a threat of war in case of their refusal. 
They engaged to obtain from Spain the 
cession of all the places already conquered 
by France, upon which condition Louis 
was to promise to cease to urge his claim 
upon the Spanish possessions in right of his 
wife* Before he was officially informed of 
this treaty, Louis had sent an army of 
20,000 men under the Prince of Cond<5 into 
Franche-Coint4, which province was over¬ 
run in fifteen days. AA'^ell satisfied with 
this splendid exploit, Louis consented to 
treat for peace, and on the 2d of May, 1668, 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle w^as signed* 
Spaia ceded to France all her conquests oji 
the Sambre, the Scheldt, the Scarpe, and 
the Lys, and also Bergues and Fumes on 
the sea. France restored Franclie*Comt4, 
but in a crippled condition, all its Ibrtresses 
having been dismantled by the French 
troops* The pairies to the Triple Alli¬ 
ance, together with the emperor and the 
German states, guaranteed the integrity of 
the rest of the Spanisli possessions. 

Though the Triple Alliance was the 
means of ending this war, it was the origin 
of another of still greater importance and 
severity* The Dutch republic had mor- 
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tally offended Louis in presumiiig to aid 
in limiting the career of conquest he had 
marked out for himself, and he resolved to 
punish it His ministers, Louvois and 
Colbert, encouraged the king’s design by 
representing to him that before he could 
reduce the Spanish Netherlands^ it ms 
necessary to humble and subdue the states 
of Holland. Louis at once set to work to 
destroy the Triple Alliance, and succeeded 
in buying off the unprincipled Charles II, 
of England, who, in consideration of an 
annual subsidy of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, the possession of the 
island of Walcheren, and two fortresses on 
the Scheldt in ease of the conquest of Hol¬ 
land, agreed to desert his allies. He 
pledged himself to assist France with a! 
force of 6,000 men and fifty ships of Avar, | 
and to make a public profession of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and exert all his 
power to re-^establish it in England, In ’ 
case this effort to change the faith of the 
kingdom produced a rebellion in England, 
Louis engaged to assist Charles with men ' 
and money. The French king then se¬ 
cured the neutrality of Sweden and of the 
emperor, and formed an active alliance 
with the Electors of Cologne and Hanover 
and the Bishop of Munster, These things 
were accomplished by bribery. Many of 
the German princes organized themselA’'C3 
into a league to oppose the designs of the 
French kiug, and the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg remained the faithful friend 
and ally of Holland, Spain, anxious to 
check the increase of the French power, 
made au alliance with Holland in December, 
1071. 

Ill April, 1672, Louis began his wicked 

and impolitic war against the Dutch repub¬ 
lic, With an army of 200,006 men he 
crossed the lower Rhine on the 12th of 
June, at three points, and during the next 
fcAV weeks overran the provinces of Guel- 
derlaud, Utrecht, Ovcryssel, and a part of 
Holland. Louis was nominally in com¬ 
mand of his array, which was really directed 
by Coiid4 and Turenne, 

The Dutch Avere at first rendered help¬ 
less by terror. The Grand Pensionary De 
Witt, hopeless of doing more than securing 
what yet remained to the republic, offered 
f.he most abject terms, LuvoiSj the French 
minister of war, induced Louis to reject 
these terms, and the refusal of the French 
kiugAvas made in such an insulting manner 
that a storm of popular indignation burst 


forth against the pensionary, and a revolu- 
tion folioAved, in Avhicli the Pensionary De 
Witt and his brother, the admiral, were 
murdered by the mob, and the direction of 
affairs passed into the hands of William, 
Prince of Orange, who was given dictatorial 
powers. It was a fortunate choice, as the 
sequel will show. William set to work to 
infuse new vigor into his countrymen, and 
to arouse in them a more determined spirit 
of resistance. He proposed to the states 
that, rather than yield to the French, the 
whole population should embark on board 
the fleet Avith such movable property as 
they could carry with them, and seek new 
homes anioug their possessions in the In- 
dies. 

The genius and determination of William 
soon placed matters on a different footing. 
The Dutch fleet was able to hold its oAvn 
at sea against the combined fleets of France 
and England, On land the progress of the 
French Avas cheeked by the grim resolution 
of William, who opened the great sluices 
around Amsterdam and laid the countiy 
under water. The French were thus con¬ 
fined to the more elevated portions of the 
land, and the Dutch fleet was enabled to 
come up to the capital and co-operate in its 
defence. Valuable time Avas tiuis gained 
for preparation ibr resistance. The Elector 
of Brandenburg entered into an alliance 
Avitli the Dutch, and the emperor, notwith¬ 
standing his promise of neutrality, also 
joined the alliance. An imperialist army 
of 40,000 men, under Monteciiculi, marched 
upon the Rliine, but Turenne defended that 
river Avitli such masterly ability that the 
Imperialists Avere not able to effect the pas¬ 
sage of it or to join the Prince of Orange, 
Tlie Elector of Brandenburg lost patience, 
and retired into his oavu dominions, pursued 
by Tiirenne as far as the Elbe. These 
movements afforded the Dutch some relief, 
though they did nothing more for them. 

In 1673 Louis again invaded Plolland 
with a force of 30,000 men, and captured 
the important cities of Maestriclit and 
Treves. In the same year he occupied the 
ten imperial cities of Alsace, the prefecture 
of which had been guaranteed him by the 
treaty of Westphalia, deprived them of all 
the privileges guaranteed them by that 
treaty, and reduced them to perfect sub¬ 
mission to him. France was now threatened 
by a coalition betAveen Holland, the empire, 
Spain, and several of the German states, 
and the struggle seemed about to become a 
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European war. The Prince of Orange 
captured Naarden after a siege of ti^^elve 
dajSj andj in spite of Turennets efforts to 
prevent itj effected a junction with the army 
of MontecucuH. The allies then captured 
Bonn after a short siege, and thus obtained 
the command of the Khine. England had 
been for some time anxious to put an end 
to the degrading alliance which her king 
had formed with Prance, aud at length the 
parliament compelled Charles to abandon 
his connection with Louis, and to make 
peace with Holland. A treaty between 
that country and England was signed in 
February, 1674. Louis, thus left with 
Sweden as his only ally, was obliged to 
evacuate Holland, and retire towards his 
own frontiei's. The republic was saved 
from the ambition of the "great ting,” 
who, of all his conquests, retained only 
Grave and Maestricht, 

The theatre of the war was now entirely 
changed. In May, 1674, Louis invaded 
Franche-Comt§, and by the 1st of July re¬ 
duced it to submission. This time he meant 
to bold on to his conquests in thU quarter* 
Tureune with an inferior force drove the 
imperialists out of Alsace, and ravaged tlie 
Palatinate with a barbarity which has left 
an indelible stain upon his name* Later 
in the year the imperialists gained some 
advantages in Alsace, but by a brilliant 
campaign in the depth of the winter, which 
is regarded as the most splendid effort of 
his genius, TurenDO drove them across the 
Rhiue again, and secured Alsace perma¬ 
nently for France* A severe battle was i 
fought at Seneffe, in Flanders, on the lltb 
of August, 1674, between the French under 
Cond4 and the allies under William of | 
Orange* The result was indecisive, but 
the campaign closed to the general advan¬ 
tage of the allies* 

In 1675 Louis again crossed the Rhine 
with a powerful army under Turenne, but 
on the 27th of July that great commander 
was killed by a spent cannon-ball, and the 
French army was forced, after a bloody 
confiiet at Altenheim, to recross the Rhine* 
Turenne was honored with a splendid 
funeral, and was buried in theAbbey of Si 
Denis, amid the kings of France* He was 
succeeded in his command by the Prince of 
Cood4, the only man in France capable i 
of carrying out the dead hero's plans with 
credit. Cond4 found that tlie imperial 
army, under Montecuculi, had pas?sed the 
Rhine at Strasburg, and were besieging 


Haguenau* He forced them to raise the 
siege of that place, aud put a stop to their 
advance; but, following out the system of 
Turenne, refused to be drawn into a general 
engagement. At length Montecuculi with¬ 
drew from Alsace, and went into winter 
quarters at Spires* Cond^ now finding 
himself too old for active service, resigned 
his command and retired to his estates,, 
where he passed the remainder of his life in 
privacy. He died in 1686* This was also 
Montecuculi's last campaign ; the veterau 
was vanquished by the same power that had 
ended the career of Condd* 

In 1676 the principal events of the war 
occurred at sea. In three naval battles in 
the Mediterranean, off the coast of Sicily, 
the French were entirely successful; aud in 
the last of these engagements De Ruyter, 
the heroic commander of the Dutch fleet, 
was mortally wounded* 

In 1G77 the French army under the king 
and Marshal Luxemburg laid siege to Val¬ 
enciennes. The operations were directed 
by the great engineer Vauban, and the 
town was quickly taken. The capture of 
Cambrai and St. Omer soon followed, and 
Luxemburg inflicted a shaim defeat at 
Cassel, on the 11th of April, upon the 
Prince of Orange, who was marching to tlie 
relief of St. Omer. On the Ehiue frontier 
the French army was commanded by the 
Marshal de Crequy, who In this campaign 
proved himself the worthy successor of 
Turenne, and one of the first soldiers of 
France* He defeated the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine at Kochersberg, near Strasburg, and 
captured tlie city of Freyburg on the 16th 
of November* 

In the meantime measures had been set 
on foot for a close of the war, aud through 
the mediation of Ssveden a congress had 
been assembled at Nimwegen in 1675. The 
Dutch, who had been the chief sufferers by 
the conflict, were anxious to conclude a 
separate peace with France; but this plan 
w^ urgently opposed by William, who 
wished to win England over to his side and 
compel Louis to make peace upon terms 
favorable to Protestantism, Charles II, 
had again sold himself to Louis, this time 
for a pension of 200,000 livres per annura^ 
and had promised not to form any alliancel 
without the consent of France* The Eng¬ 
lish Parliament, however, warmly sup¬ 
ported the views of AVilliam, aud the House 
of Commons urged the king to declare war 
against France, promising him a liberal 
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support. The pressure upon Charles grew 
stronger every day^ and at length be was 
compelled to accede to the national wish* 
■\\Tlliam of Orange repaired to England, 
and on the 23d of October, 1677, was mar¬ 
ried to the Princess Hilary, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of York, and in December 
of that year an offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance between England and Holland was 
concluded. The two powers agreed to force 
the French king to accept terms of peace. 
Louis was not averse to peace, but was de¬ 
term iued to make his own terms* Ej a 
bold movement he seized Ypres and Ghent, 
the possession of which enabled him to ob- 
tain his own conditions. With the news 
of these conquests, the Prince of Orange 
received satisfactory evidence that the 


gun for the subjugation of Holland. On 
the 5th of February, 1679, the treaty was 
signed by the emperor, and the war w'as 
over* 

The peace of Nimwegen mw Louis XIV. 
at the summit of his power and glory. The 
citizens of Paris solemnly bestowed upon 
him the title of '*the Great” and erected 
the triumphal arches of the Porte St. Mar¬ 
tin and Porte St. Denis in liis honor. Ho 
was the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
and he was greatly elated by his successes, 
which he imagined were due to his own 
merits. He regarded himself as master of 
Europe as well as of France. The ti*eaty 
had not satisfied him, and in September, 
1681, he seized the ancient free city of 
Strasbiirg and annexed it to Ins crown. It 
was made impregnable by 
fortifications constructed 
by Vauban, and was held 
by France until 1870. 
Encouraged by this suc¬ 
cess, be continued his dep¬ 
redations. A league of 
the European powers was 
formed by the Prince of 
Orange to enforce the 
terms of the treaty of Nim- 
wegen, but they were all 
so much exhausted by the 
war that they were not 
billing to renew hostili¬ 
ties* Louis was enabled 
to wrest twent}’^ cities from 
t li e n eigh boring princes 
and annex them to his 
dommions- Between 1681 
and 1683 he overran the 
province of Luxemburg 
with his army, and made 
it a part of his kingdom* War was evi¬ 
dently on the point of breaking out again, 
when the states general of Holland inter¬ 
posed, and on the 15th of August, 1684, 
negotiated a twenty years* truce between 
France, Spain, and the empire. It was 
only a temporary settlement. The powers 
that had been robbed of their territory by 
Louis w^ere fully determined to make an- 
otlier effort to crush him. Though he was 
at the height of his power, he had aroused 
the hatred of all Europe, and had sown i\u\ 
seed w'hich were to bring forth countless] 
troubles and mortifications in his later 
years. 

Thus far we have considered Louis m 
relation to Ins foreign policy. We must 
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King of England was insincere in liis alH- 
ance. This determined the Dutch ministers 
to accept the terms offered by Louis, and 
to enter into a separate treaty with him 
regardless of their allies. Accordingly the 
treaty of Nimwegen was signed between 
Holland and France on the 14th of 
August, 1678* Holland ceded to France 
her settlements in Senegal and Guiana, 
wliich had been captured by the French. 
On the 17th of September Spain signed the 
treaty, ceding to France all of French e- 
Comi^ and eleven towns on the frontier of 
Flanders, among which were Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Ypres, and St. Omer—all im¬ 
portant fortresses. Tlius Spain was the 
chief loser by the war which had been be- 
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now examine his character as a man, and 
relate some of the most notable instances 
of his internal government. During the 
earlier years of his reign Lrouis gave him¬ 
self up to the unrestrained indulgence of 
bis licentious passions. He openly insulted 
his queen by retamiug at court the succes¬ 
sive mistresses to whom his affections were 
given for the time. His first mistress was 
the beautiful and unfortunate Louise de la 
Valliere, who, after having borne him two 
children, retired to a convent, heart-broken 
and penitent, in 1674. She was succeeded 
in the royal affections b,y the March ion ess 
tie Montespan, who continued to hold her 
position for many yean^, and bore eight 
children to tlie king, all of whom he legiti¬ 
mated. Madame de Montespan chose 
as the governess of her children 
Fran^oise HAubign^, the widow of 
the comic poet Scarron. She was 
good-looking and highly accomplished, 
attractive in manner, and possessed 
of great tact. The king saw her fre¬ 
quently while in charge of his chil¬ 
dren, and she acquired over him an 
iuftueiice which she retained daring 
the remainder of his life. As Madame 
de Malatenon she was destined to 
play an iinpoilant part in the history 
of the latter part of this reign. In 
spite of her many good qualities, she 
was an uncompromising bigot in mat- 
tei’s of religion, and this quality was 
destined to make her the evil genius 
of France. 

Madame de Maiotenon professed to 
be shocked by the evil ways of the 
king, and set to work to reform him. 
Louis was as superstitious as be was 
licentious, and as cruel as he was 
superstitious. Madame de Maintenon took 
advantage of these traits to persuade him 
that he could not render a better atonement 
for hb evil life than by ridding his king¬ 
dom of heresy. France at this time con¬ 
tained about one million of Protestants, who 
had grown rich and prosperous under the 
wise protection of the Edict of 2s antes. 
They were sober, earnest, faithful men, and 
had nearly monopolized the productive in¬ 
dustry of the country. Their silks, paper, 
velvet, and other manufactured articles 
were the boast of the kingdom ; and through 
their efforts France seemed on the point of 
becoming the chief manufacturing country 
of the world. The reformers were excellent 
farmers and vine-dressers, and wherever the 


land gave evidence of more than usually 
skilful culture, the owner was almost sure 
to be a Huguenot. The Huguenots were 
noted for their integrity as well as their in¬ 
dustry. ^'The Hugiienoi's word was as 
good as liis bond, and to be ^honest as a 
Huguenot* passed into a proverb. This 
quality of integrity—'wliich is essential in 
the merchant who deals wnth foreigners 
whom he never sees—so chai^acterized tlie 
business transactions of the Huguenots that 
the foreign trade of the country fell almost 
entirely into their hands. The English and 
Dutch were always found more ready to 
open a correspondence with them than wdth 
the Roman Catholic merchants, though re¬ 
ligious affinity may have had some influ¬ 


ence in determining the preference. And 
thus at Bordeaux, at Rouen, at Caen, at 
Metz, at Is'ismes, and the other great cen¬ 
tres of commerce, the foreign business of 
France came to be almost entirely con¬ 
ducted by Huguenot merchants.^^ Colbert 
had fostered the industries of the Hugue¬ 
nots, and had encouraged them to prosecute 
them in every possible quarter. ^ 

The Jesuits and the Roman Catholic 
Church had always looked with stern dis¬ 
favor upon the tolerance shown to the 
Protestants, and the former had exerted 
themselves with some degree of success to 
renew the pcrsecutioDs ot the last century. 
For twenty yeai’S the Huguenots had been 
treated with stern severity, and notwith- 
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standing their great usefulness to the state, 
the king had been led to regard them with 
open hostility* The Jesuii^ now took ad¬ 
vantage of Louis^ infatuation for Madame 
de Maintenonj and seeui^ed her alliance by 
offering to favor the scheme upon which 
she iiad set her heart* The death of Queen 
Maria Theresa, in 1683, had left Louis free 
to many again, and Madame de Main tenon 
had determined to become his wife. She 
cai'efully established her influence oyer him, 
and, as we have said, set to work to per* 
simde him that he could render heaven 
ample satisfaction for his past sins by root* 
ing out heresy from his kingdom. She was 
materially assisted by the bad health of her 
royal paramour, who was anxious during 
his fits of illness to quiet the qualms of con* 
science which he experienced for his past 
dissoluteness of life. Penance must be 
done, but not by himself. Those who 
boasted of having converted him,” says 
Sismondi, ^^had never represented to him 
more than two duties^—that of renouncing 
his incontinence, and that of extirpating 
heresy in his dominions.” Madame de 
Mainteoon was well seconded by the Jesuit 
P^re la Chaise, the king^s confessor. In* 
fluenced by them, Louis let loose upon liis 
Huguenot subjects all the horrors that 
bigotry could devise or a fiendish cruelty 
execute. In 1683, the year of Colbert's 
death, the military executions began. 
Life was made intolerable to the Hugue¬ 
nots* Every avocation was closed against 
them, and they were given the alternatives 
of abjuring their faith or starving. Their 
churches were closed or destroyed ; their 
pastors forbidden to preach; and whole 
congregations were butchered by tlie royal 
troops. From Grenoble to Bordeaux 
cruelty reigned supreme. The reformed 
were massacred in the Viverais and the 
Ceveunes* It was generally uiidei-stood 
that a Huguenot had no claim to the pro¬ 
tection of the law, and that any one who 
wished to maltreat him was free to do so. 
Children were torn from their parents to be 
brought up Catholics. The fiercest and 
most brutal of the royal soldiery were 
turned against the helpless communities of 
the reformed. The horrors of the Dragon- 
7iadm, as these military executions were 
termed, cannot be related here. We have 
not the space. A refusal to abjure the 
Protestant faith was invariably followed by 
death or imprisonment. Many yielded anS 
were “converted.” lu September, 1685, 


Luvois wrote to the king: “ Sixty thousand 
conversions have been made in the district 
of Bordeaux, and twenty thousand in that 
of Montauban, So rapid is the progress 
that before the end of the month ten thou* 
sand Protestants will not be left in the district 
of Bordeaux, where there were one hundred 
and fifty thousand on the 15th of last 
month.” 

^*The farce of Louis' conversion went 
on,” says Smiles. “In August, 1684, 
Madame de Maintenon wrote thus: ‘The 
king is prepared to do everything that shall 
be judged useful for the welfare of 
religion; this undertaking will cover him 
with glory before God and man.' Tlie 
dragonuades were then in full career 
throughout the southern provinces, and a 
long wail of anguish was rising from the 
persecuted all over Prance. In 1685 the 
king's suflferings increased, and his conver¬ 
sion becaihe imminent. His miserable body 
w’as beginning to decay ; but he was willing 
to make a sacrifice to God of what the 
devil had left of it,” 

The Jesuits now made an agreement 
wdtb Madame de Maintenon to advise the 
king to marry her on condition that she 
should induce him to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes. The infamous bargain was caa- 
ried out. P^re la Chaise advised a secret 
marriage, and the ceremony was performed 
at Versailles by the Archbishop of Paris 
iu the presence of the confessor and two 
more witnesses. The union was never ac* 
knowledged, and the position of Madame 
de Maintenon at court remained iu conse¬ 
quence anomalous and equivocal; but her 
influence over the king w'as supreme, and 
immediately after the marriage she induced 
him to revoke the Edict of Nantes, The 
revocation was made on the 17th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1685, and the Huguenots were de¬ 
prived of every privilege granted them by 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII* The exercise 
of the Protestant religion was absolutely 
prohibited in every part of the kingdom, 
except in Alsace;"the destruction of the 
Protestant churches was commanded, and 
their pastors w^ere ordered to quit France 
within fifteen days. The reformed them¬ 
selves were forbidden to leave the kingdom 
on pain of confiscation of their property 
and penal servitude in the galleys,- They 
were required to embrace the Catholic re¬ 
ligion and to cause their children to be 
educated iu that faith. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
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ivas greeted with rejoicmgs hy the Catholic 
world, hut it struck a death-blow to the 
prosperity of France. The fierce soldiery 
of the French army, and thousands of mer¬ 
cenaries hired abroad, were turned against 
the Huguenots in all parts of France, and 
the most dreadful cruelties followed. 
Every Huguenot dwelling was invaded by 
these savage dragoons, from the hut of the 
herdsman to the castle of the noble, and 
their occupants subjected to the grossest 
outrages^ Men and women were murdered 
at their own firesides, little children were 
snatched from their parents^ arms and put 
to death iu their sight, and wives and 
maidens were ravished amidst the ruins of 


The persecution was so severe that the 
reformed fied from France by thousands, 
notwithstanding the cruel laws against emi¬ 
gration, Many were shot down by the 
soldiers in their efforts to escape; and many 
others were captured and sent to the 
galleys. The purest and gentlest of men 
were sent there and chained to the side ot' 
the vilest criminals. Over each galley was 
placed a Jesuit chaplain. To each cap¬ 
tive Huguenot he constantly held out the 
offer of pardon if he would abandon his re¬ 
ligion ibr that of Rome, In spite of the 
sufferings of the captives, there were few 
apostates among them. About 200,000 
persons fled from France, and many thou- 
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their homes. The Huguenots were forbid¬ 
den to bury their dead, or to comfort their 
dying. The bodies of those who died 
without the last offices of the Roman 
Church were removed from their dwellings 
by the public hangman, and thrown into 
the common sewer. Those who refused 
the viaticum when sick were punished, if 
they recovered, with the galleys, or im¬ 
prisonment for life, and the confiscation of 
all their property. 

It has been said that the king probably 
knew nothing of these horrors j but a sov¬ 
ereign who gave such close personal atten¬ 
tion to the affairs of his kingdom could not 
have been kept in ignorance of these every¬ 
day occurrences. 


sands were killed in the dragonnades. 
Among the exiles wore some of the noblest 
names of France. Marshal Schomberg, 
one of Louis’ most gifted commanders, 
escaped into Holland and joined the army 
of the Prince of Orange. Many literary 
men of high distinction, such as Easnage, 
Bayle, Jurieu, Lenfant, Beausobre, Saurin, 
Rapin, and others, were among the exiles. 
The greater number of the refugees, how¬ 
ever, belonged to the industrial, commercial 
and manufacturing classes. The industry 
of France was almost destroyed by the 
emigration. Lyons, Tours, and Nantes 
were ruined. The fimt-named city was a 
century in recovering its prosperity; the 
last has not yet rallied from the losses of 
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the emigration* The industry thus lost to 
France was transplanted to other countries* 
England, Holland, Switzerland and Prot¬ 
estant Germany were enriched by the skill 
and labor of the exiles* New branches of 
manufacture and commerce were estab¬ 
lished in those countries, which have grown 
steadily until the present day* 

The cruelties practised upon the Hugue¬ 
nots aroused a fierce hatred of France aod 
her tyrannical king in all Protestant Eu¬ 
rope, and the position of William of 
Orange, who was universally regarded as 
the leader of the Protestant cause, as well 
as the inveterate foe of Eouis, wtis greatly 
improved* William was able to organize a 
powerful coalition against France in July, 
1686. It was known as the League of 
Augsburg, and the parties to it were the 
emperor, the Kings of Spain aud Sweden, 
the Electors of BaYaria and Saxony, and 
the Elector Palatine, Holland did not at 
once join it, as it was not to William’s in¬ 
terest to break openly with Louis just yet. He 
was secretly preparing to drive his fatlier- 
in-iaw, James II,, from the English throne. 
He skilfully concealed his designs from 
Louis until it was too late for that king to 
oppose them- Louis angrily w^arned Wil¬ 
liam that any attempt against James II, 
would lead to war with France, but the 
League of Augsburg kept him so busy that 
he could not interfere with Williands move¬ 
ments, and the Prince of Oi;ange was able 
to embark without molestation in the ex- 
edition wdiich, in November, 1688, drove 
ames II. from England, and placed the 
Prince of Orange and his wife on the Eng¬ 
lish throne as William and Mary. James 
aud his queen and infant son sought refuge 
in France, where they were generously re¬ 
ceived and maintained by Louis. 

The accession of William and Mary to 
the English throne 'was a severe blow to 
Louis, as it deprived him of his only ally, 
and made England his most resolute enemy. 
He deteiTnined to lose no time in striking a 
vigorous blow at the coalition against him. 
The leading states of Europe had combined 
to resist his insatiable and ever-grasping 
lust for territory, and either he must aban- 
don his schemes of spoliation or break up 
the combination opposed to him. Taking 
advantage of th% election of a Bavarian 
prince to the electorate of Cologne over a 
candidate of his own, as a pretext for 
beginning the war, he invaded the Palati¬ 
nate in October, 1688, with an army of 


80,000 men, commanded by the dauphin 
and Marshals Duras and Vaubau. Philips- 
burg was taken after a month’s siege, and 
Manheim was reduced immediately after¬ 
ward* The whole of the Palatinate on the 
left bank of the Rhine was occupied by a 
division under the Marquis de BuuIRcrs, 
aud Din ant, in the bishopric of Liege, waa 
seized by Marshal d’ Huniiferea. unable 
to occupy the whole of the Palatinate,. 
Louis, at the instigation of the brutal 
Luvois, Ills minister of w^ar, caused it to be 
laid waste with fire and sword. Heidel¬ 
berg, \Yith its magnificent electoral palace,. 
Manheim, AVorms, Spires, Oppenheim, and 
Bingen were burned, and the beautiful 
country was made a blackened desei't. 
Those of the inhabitants w ho could retire 
took refuge in other countries, but over one 
hundred thousand of the peasantry w'aii^ 
dered helpless amid the ruins of their 
homes, imploring the curse of heaven upon 
the merciless tyrautwho had reduced them 
to such sufferings. The effect upon Ger¬ 
many of the cruelties of the French was to 
arouse a passionate hatred of them in the 
German mind, which has not yet died out. 

Another important result of these cruel¬ 
ties was the formation of a ne%v coalition 
against France, consisting of England, 
Holland, and the parties to the League of 
Augsburg, Three armies of the allies took 
the field. The first, under the Prince of 
Waldeck, entered the Netherlands, defeated 
Marshal D’Hiimi^rea at Walcourt, and 
forced the French back from the line of the 
Sambre. The second, under the Duke of 
Lorraine, and the ihii d, under the Elector 
of Bnindeuburg, advanced upon the Rhine., 
and took Mayence and Bonn, after which 
they went into winter quarters in the 
Palatinate, which was still able to support 
them in spite of the barbarous ravages of 
the French. 

The soul of the coalition was England, 
now under the vigorous rule of Williaiu of 
Orange. Louis endeavored to w^eaken 
England by assisting James H. to recover 
hk throne. lie sent James to Ireland with 
a considerable body of troops, in March, 
1689, aud in the summer of 1690 despatched 
a fleet of seventy-eight ships-ofithe-line to 
make a descent upon England. This fleet 
was encountered off Beachy Head on the 
30th of June by the allied fleets of England 
and Holland, The Dutch sustained the 
brunt of the engagement with great _ gal¬ 
lantry, but the English admiral is said to 
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have held off, as he was secretly in the 
interests of James» The allied fleet was 
compelled to withdraw and seek shelter in 
the Thames, and for a while it was confi- 
[dently expected that England would be 
invaded by the French. On the day after 
this engagementj however (July 1st, 1690), 
William totally defeated the forces of James 
m Ireland in the battle of the Boyne. 
James soon, after fled to France, and the 
war in Ireland was brought to a close in 
July, 1691. The French troops were al¬ 
lowed to return to their own country, and 
with them went a large body of Irish, who 
did good service to the King of France. 

Early in 1690 Louis appointed Marshal 
Luxemburg to the command of his army 
in the Netherlands. Luxemburg forced 
the passage of the Sambre in spite of the 
resistance of the Prince of Waldeck, and 
defeated him in the great battle of Fleurus, 
on the 30th of June, 1690. In the spring 
of 1691 the French army, commanded by 
the king in person, captured Mons after a 
siege of nine days. In the summer of this 
year Luvois, the able but brutal minister 
of war, died. His death was regretted by 
few save the king, who found it hard to flli 
his place. Li May, 1692, a French army 
of 30,000 men was assembled near Cher¬ 
bourg for the purpose of invading England 
and replacing James upon his lost tliroue. 
It was commanded by King James and 
Marshal Bellefouds. Touiwille, with a 
fleet of forty-four ships-of-tlieJine, was 
ready to embark the troops, when he was 
ordered by Louis to attack an English and 
Dutch fleet of ninety-nine ships-oi-the-Iine 
which had entered the chanueL Though 
he did not expect victory in the lace of such 
odds, TonrviUe obeyed the royal order 
without hesitation, and attacked the allies 
on the 19th of May off the Isle of Wight. 
He held his own dmnug the day, but at 
night withdrew. The most of his vessels 
gained the roadstead of La Hague, where 
they were stranded with their broadsides 
to the enemy. They were attacked by the 
English, under Admiral Eooke, on the 
23d of May, and were utterly destro}fed. 
James II. witnessed the engagement from 
the eliffs, and though it destroyed his hopes, 
could not restrain his admiration at the 
Jieroism of the English sailoi's. Louis was 
so greatly disheartened by the loss of his 
fleet that he abandoned the cause of James, 
who spent the remamder of his Life in 
pious seclusion at St. Germains. 


Od the 25th of May, 1692, Louis began 
in person the siege of Namur, the strongest 
fortress of the Low Countries. The skill 
of Vauban was irresistible, and the fortress 
surrendered on the 5th of June. King 
William advanced to the relief of the place 
with an army of 70,000 men, but Luxem¬ 
burg kept him back with such skill that he 
was unable to cross the Sarahre at any 
point On the 24th of July William, wish¬ 
ing to end the campaign by a decisive blow,, 
attacked Marshal Luxemburg at Steiukirk,, 
in Hainault. Tlie battle was contested with 
great obstinacy, but William was at length 
obliged to retreat. He conducted this 
movement with his accustomed skill, and 
retired to Brussels. 

William opened the campaign of 1694 
by seeking to draw Louis, who was in com¬ 
mand of the French army, into a decisive 
engagement near Louvain. Although the 
conditions were greatly in favor of the 
French king, he declined to meet his great 
antagonist, and abruptly left t!ie army and 
sent a part of his troops into Germany. 
This act greatly damaged his reputation as 
a commander, and he never again appeared 
at the head of his army. On the 29th of 
July the bloody battle of Neerwinden was 
fought between King William and ISIarshal 
Luxemburg. It resulted in the defeat of 
the king, who conducted his retreat with 
that masterly ability wbicb caused his atL 
versaries to say that he was more formid¬ 
able in defeat than others in victory. In 
the same year Marshal Catinat defeated the 
Duke of Savoy at Marsiglia. On the 27th 
of June Admiral Tourvi lie attacked the 
English fleet under Admiral Eooke in La¬ 
goa Bay. The English were engaged in 
convoying an immense fleet of merchant¬ 
men richly laden. Pour men-of-war and 
forty merchantmen were captured by the 
French. The English commerce also suf¬ 
fered greatly from the ravages of the 
French privateers. 

In January, 1695, the ablest of the 
French commanders, Marshal Luxemburg, 
died at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
succeeded by Marshal Villeroi, who began 
his career by allowing King William to re¬ 
capture Namur, a success which produced 
a marked improvement in the fortunes of 
the allies. 

France had now been for seven years en¬ 
gaged in a constant and ruinous war, and 
was exhausted. Her finances 
longer directed by the genius of Colbert^ 
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•and were inTolyed in confusion and dishon¬ 
esty* Louis was anxious for peace, and he 
set to work to break up the coalition* By 
surrendering Pignerol and restoring Nice 
and all the conquered possessions of the 
house of Savoy, he succeeded in inducing 
the Duke of Savoy to abandon the coalb 
tion and sign a treaty of peace and alliance 
with France on the 30th of May, 1696* 
The example of the duke, though con¬ 
demned at first, was soon followed by the 
other members of the coalition* Sweden 
offered her mediation for a general peace, 
^nd the treaty of Ryswick was signed on 
the 30th of September, 1697, between 
France, England, Spain and Holland* 


SALLE DE L'CEIL-DE-BCEOF—FALACE OF 

France surrendered to Spain all her con¬ 
quests in Catalonia, the Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg, and the towns of Charleroi, Mens, 
Ath and Camhrai* Louis acknowledged 
William III* as King of England, and en¬ 
gaged to make no further effort in behalf 
of James* A month later the Emperor 
Leopold, wdth great reluctance, signed the 
treaty, France relinquished to him all the 
imperial territory gained by her since the 
treaty of Nimwegen, but retained Strasburg* 
The duchy of Lorraine was restored to its 
rightful duke* These were humiliating 
terms to Louis, but the necessities of his 
exhausted kingdom allowed him no choice* 
Peace was indispensable to France, and be¬ 
sides, Louis was anxious to obtain a respite 


which would enable him to attempt the 
execution of the designs be had long con¬ 
templated upon the succession to the Span¬ 
ish croAYn, Charles II*, the reigning King 
al' Spain, was slowly dying and was without 
heirs* His thi'one was claimed in the event 
of his death by three parties* 

These parties derived their claims from 
the daughters of Philip IV* The elder 
daughter, Maria Theresa, had married 
Louis XIV. of France, and the younger 
Margarita had espoused the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold. The issue of the elder daughter was 
clearly entitled to the succession, but the 
Spaniards pleaded the surrender of Maria 
Theresa upon her marriage, of all her 
rights, as debarring her issue from the 
royal inlieritance* Louis, however, 
maintained that this surrepder had 
been rendered null and void by the 
non-payment of the dowry upon which 
it depended, and that the claim of his 
wife’s children was good and valid. 
The emperor claimed the throne for 
his second son, the Archduke Cliarlea, 
the child of Margarita, the daughter 
of Philip IV. A third claim was ad¬ 
vanced in behalf of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria, wliose mother was 
the daughter of the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold and the Empress Margarita. 
He was generally regarded by the 
Spanish people and by diaries IL 
himself as the rightful heir to the 
throne* Louis XIV. did not expect 
to secure the success of his claim 
without difficulty, but he hoped by 
continuing his intrigues to obtain at 
least a share of the Spanish domin¬ 
ions. To this end he negotiated a 
treaty with William III. in October, 
1698, for the partitiou of the Spanish do¬ 
minions, upon the death of Charles II. 
Spain, with her possessions in America and 
the Spanish Netherlands, were to he assigned 
to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria ; France 
was to have the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, certain specified seaports in Tuscany 
and the border province of Guipuzcoa, 
wdiile the duchy of Milan w^as to go to the 
Archduke Charles. In spite of the precau¬ 
tions of the contracting parries, Charles U* 
was informed of this insolent attempt to 
divide his dominions without consulting 
him, and at once declared by a solemn act 
of succession the Prince of Bavaria the sole 
heir to the dominions of Spain* Soon after 
this the Prince of Bavaria died suddenly 
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at Brussels on the 6th of February, 1699, 
and it was suspected that his death was due 
to the determination of Austria to remove 
him. 

Upon the death of the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, Charles II. of Spain was in¬ 
duced by the French infiaence, which now 
reigned supreme at his court, to declare 
Philip of Anjou, the second son of the dau- 
hin, and the grandson#)f Louis XIV., his 
eir. On the 1st of November, 1700, 
Charles died, Louis XIV. at first hesi¬ 
tated whether to remain faithful to the 
treaty with ’William III., or to sustain his 
randsou as King of Spain, He finally 
ecided to adopt the latter course. The 
young prince was proclaimed King of Spain 
at Madrid as Philip V., and on the 5tli of 
December left Versailles for his new domin- 
ions. Philip was acknowledged as kingin' 
all parts of the Spanish dominions, aud his 
title was recognized by England, Holland, 
and several other foreign powers. The em¬ 
peror, as we have stated elsewhere, protested 
against his elevation, and prepared for war 
for the purpose of securing the Spanish 
crown for his sou, the Archduke Charles. 
The other Enropean powers were greatly 
averse to war, and a general contest might 
have been avoided had not Louis exasper¬ 
ated England and alarmed Holland by his 
mistaken policy at this period. Upon the 
death of James II., he recognized hh eldest 
sou, the pretender, as King of England, in 
violation of his engagements with William, 
and about the same time expelled the Dutch 
garrisons from several towns in the Nether¬ 
lands which had been granted to Holland 
as a frontier in that direction. William 
HI., indignant at the recognition of the 
pretender, which was equivalent to a decla¬ 
ration of war against Eogland, brought 
about the second grand alliance between 
Eogland, the emperor, Holland, Prussia, 
and the Elector Palatine. The objects of 
tliis alliance were to prevent the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain in the 
person of the same sovereign, to procure 
reasonable satisfaction for the emperor re¬ 
specting the Spanish succession, and the 
establishment of the Spanish Netherlands 
as a barrier between France and Holland. 

Hostilities broke out in Italy before this 
all iau ce was concl uded. The imperial army, 
under Prince Eugene of Savoy, entered 
Lombardy m May, 1701, and drove the 
French under Marshal Catinat from the 
region between the Adige and the Adda. 


Slarshal Villeroi succeeded Catinat, but 
was beaten by Eugene at Cbiari and Cre¬ 
mona. The year closed to the great disad¬ 
vantage of tlie French, and before the sea¬ 
son for active operations arrived again, 
William III. died on the ^th of March, 
1702. Plis successor. Queen Anne, declared 
her intention to continue his policy, and 
placed Lord Marlborough in command of 
the English forces on the continent. 

Marlborough was invested with the com¬ 
mand of the imperial forces also, and in the 
campaign of 1702, by liis masterly ma- 
ncGUvres, forced the French under Marshal 
Eonfflers to abaudon the wliole liue of the 
Meuse. Venloo, Stephans worth, and Eu- 
renionde surrendered to him in succession, 
and on the 28lh of October Liege was taken 
by storm. This brilliant T^ampalgn raised 
Slariborough to the front rank of European 
generals, and greatly increased the impor¬ 
tance of England in European afiairs. The 
war in Piedmont was conducted by prince 
Eugene, and for a few months Philip V. 
nominally commanded the French and 
Spanish forces. No decisive event occurred 
in this quarter during this year. Tiie cam- 
pafgu ill Germany w'as also indecisive. At 
sea the allies were more fortunate. On the 
22d of October their fleet succeecLd In cap¬ 
turing or sinking in the Bay of Vigo tlie 
entire Spanish West India fleet, laden with 
gold and silver. 

Ill 1703 Marlborough, who had been cre¬ 
ated a duke, conquered the electorate of 
Cologne, the ruler of which was the ally of 
France, as was also his brother, the Elector 
of Bavaria. The allies likewise captured 
Limburg and Guelders. The principal 
successes of this year were w'on by the 
French Marshal Villars. He passed the 
Ehine and effected a junction with the 
Elector of Bavaria in the valley of the 
Danube, The Austrian forces were en¬ 
gaged in suppressing an insuiTeetion in 
Hungary, and the way to Vienna was open. 
Villars proposed to the elector to marclx at 
once upon the imperial capital, whicli must 
have fellen, but the elector shrank from 
such a bold movement, and undertook the 
conquest of the Tyrol, He seized Innsbruck, 
but was soon driven out by the Tyrolese, 
who rose against him eii moBBe. The impe¬ 
rial army now entered Bavaria in two col¬ 
umns aud threatened Munich. By a skilful 
manoeuvre, Villars interposed between these 
columns, and on the 20tli of September de¬ 
feated one under Count Stjrum at Hoch- 
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stadt, Villars bow again urged the elector 
to invade Austria, and upon heing reftiBed 
a second time, a^ked the king to relieve 
him of his command. He was succeeded 
by Marshal Marsiu, A little later the 
elector endeavored to carry out Villars' 
plan, but it was too late; the decisive mo¬ 
ment had gone by. The advantages won 
for France by Villars were counterbalanced 
by the defection of the Duke of Savoy, who 
abandoned France and Spain, and on the 
25th of October joined the allies, thus eut- 
tiug off the communication between Spain 
and Italy, Portugal also made a perpetual 
alliance with England and the United Neth¬ 
erlands, By this accession to tlieir cause 
the allies obtained the means of invading 
the Spanish Peninsula at any moment. 
They now enlai^ed their plans, and in ad¬ 
dition to claiming the Spanish possessions 
in Italy and the Netherlands for the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, claimed also the crown of 
Spain for him. 

During this war an insurrection had 
been in progress among the Protestants of 
the Cevenues mountains, on the borders of 
Languedoc, They were driven into revolt 
by the cruelties they had suffered at the 
bauds of the Komish church and the gov¬ 
ernment, and for several years maintained 
a vigorous and successful defence of their 
mountain homes. Upon his return from 
Germany Marshal Villars was sent by the 
king to put down the re%^olt. He succeeded 
in doing so by a mixture of firmness and 
generosity in his treatment of the rebels. 
The chief troubles ^rere quieted by the 
close of the year 1704, but the rebellion 
was not totally suppressed until 1710, 

In the year 1704 the war was transferred 
to Germany, Marlborough crossed the 
Neckar on the 4th of June, and effected a 
junction with the imperial army under 
Prince Eugene, On the 13th of August 
these commanders gained a decisive victory 
over the French and Bavarians at Blen¬ 
heim, In consequence of this great victory 
the French were obliged to retreat beyond 
the Khine and leave Germany to the allies. 
The Elector of Bavaria fled from his domin¬ 
ions to the Netherlands, Germany was 
freed from invasion, and France %vas seri¬ 
ously threatened. In August the allied 
fleet under Admiral Rooke captured the 
strong fortress of Gibraltar, and defeated 
the effort of the French fleet to regain pos¬ 
session of it. In October, 1705, the city of 
Barcelona was taken by the Earl of Peter¬ 


borough, and Charles III, was proclaimed 
and acknowledged throughout Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, In Italy the 
French were more fortunate, and in August^ 
1705, the Duke of Vendome defeated 
Prince Eugene at Cassano, 

The events of the year 1706 were very 
disastrous to the French, In April Prince 
Eugene gained an.other victory over the 
French at Calcinafo, and was preparing to 
follow np this success by driving them out 
of Turin, when he was ordered to join the 
Duke of Marlborough in Flanders, The 
junctioa was snccessfuUy effected, and on 
the 23d of May the French army, under 
Marshal Villeroi, was overwhelmingly de¬ 
feated at Kamillies, The whole of Brabant 
and the greater part of Flanders fell into 
the hands of the allies in consequence of 
this victory, Brussels was occupied by 
them and Charles III, was proclaimed, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Ostend, Menin, Termonde, 
and Athe submitted shortly afterwai^ds. 
In the autumn of 1706 Turin was invested 
by the French under the Duke of Orleans, 
the nephew of the King of France, and 
Marshal Marsin, Prince Eugene, having 
returned from Flanders, eflected a junction 
with the Duke of Savoy, and advanced to 
the relief of Turin, On the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber he stormed the French intrenchments 
and drove the besieging army in utter rout 
tOAvards the Alps, capturing the French 
camp and the whole train of siege artilleiy^ 
Lombardy was at once occupied hy tlie 
victors, and Charles VIL was proclaimed 
at Milan, In Spain the allies w^ere no less 
fortunate, Alicante and Carthagena w^ere 
captured by the English fleets and Madrid, 
from which Philip V, and his court had 
fled, wm occupied by the army under Lord 
Galway. Charles III, was proclaimed at 
Madrid, and Philip V. flod to Burgos. It 
was seriously proposed at Versailles that 
Philip should relinquish Spain to his rival, 
and retain the vast colonial possessions of 
that country as his kingdom. Louis XIV,, 
how’^ever, refused to sacrifice the interests 
of his grandson. 

The year 1707 brought a change in the 
state of aflairs. The Spaniards, preferring 
the French to the Austrian succession, rose 
against the allies and drove them into 
Valencia, and Philip re-entered Madrid 
amid the rejoicings of the people. In the 
decisive battle , of Almanza, the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, under Lord Galway, was 
routed by the Duke of Berwick, a son of 
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James II., who was in the service of the 
French, The disafiected provinces of Spain 
submitted to Piiilip, and the Bourbon cause 
was triumphantly established in that coun¬ 
try* An mvasion of France in the dircc« 
tion of Provence by the allied army under 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy was 
unfortunate. They were forced by Marshal 
Tess4 to raise the siege of Toulon after 
having sacrificed over 10,000 men* Ven- 
dome held Marlborough in check in the 
Low Countries during the year, and Mar¬ 
shal Villara performed the brilliant feat of 
forcing the lines of Stolhoffen, until now 
believed to be impregnable* In Italy, how¬ 
ever, the French were obliged to abandon 


on all sides. Cham ilia rt, the finance min- 
ister, was replaced by Desniarets, a nephew 
of the great Colbert, but he was powerless 
to afford relief to the country* Louis had 
nearly ruined the industry of France to 
gratify his religious bigotry, and he was 
reaping the results of bis iinstatesmaulike 
policy* 

In 1708 the allies took the field in heavy 
force m the Nether lands, under Marlbor¬ 
ough and Eugene, and on the 11th of July 
gained a brilliant victory over Veil dome at 
Oudenarde. This success placed the north¬ 
ern frontier of France at their mercy, and 
Artois and Picardy were rapidly overrun. 
Lille was besieged, and w^as forced to sur¬ 
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the whole of northern Italy, and a small 
imperial army under Marshal Daun con¬ 
quered the kingdom of Naples and pro¬ 
claimed Charles III. 

Though France w^as thus momentarily 
successful, her situation was growing more 
critical every year. The country ^vas ex¬ 
hausted by the enormous cost of the war. 
Every means of raising money had been 
tried—“ loans at ruinous rates of interest, 
the creation of new aud frivolous offices,: 
assignments on the revenue of future years, 
vexatious taxes, immense issues of paper 
money.Each new expedient was followed 
by a fresh embarrassmeut, aud the nation 
was discontented and murmui's were heard [ 


render on the 22d of October, after a gal¬ 
lant defence by Mai-shal Boufflers* Ghent 
and Bruges were taken a little later. Brus¬ 
sels vras regainetl from the Elector of 
Bavaria, and all Spanish and a part of 
French Fianders passed into the hands of 
the allies. 

To add to the miseries of exhausted 
France, the winter of 1708--9 was one of 
unprecedented severity. Even the Rhone 
was frozen over. Vineyards, orchards, and 
the grain that had been sown were frozen 
aud destroyed, and it was evident that a 
severe famine was inevitable for the ensuing 
season. Whole families svere frozen to 
death in their Tvretched cottages, and from 
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one end of France to the other suffering 
and misery prevailed. There was universal 
discontent throughout the kingdomj and the 
popular opposition to the war broke out in 
riots and other violent demonstrations. 
Humbled and mortified, Louis made pro¬ 
posals of peace to the allies. His overtures 
were scornfully rejected, and the most 
humiliating terms were demanded of him, 
which he could not accept without sacri¬ 
ficing his honor. Among other things, the 
allies demanded that he should turn his 
arms against his grandson Philip V., and 
pledge himself to exclude the Bourbon 
family from the Spanish throne. He re¬ 
fused to listen to such a proposal, and ap¬ 
pealed to the patriotism of the nation to 
sustain him in another effort. The king 
and many of the nobles sent their plate to 
the mint, and by a series of vigorous meas¬ 
ures funds were raised for the expenses of 
the ensuing year. The sum of thirty-five 
millions was also obtained from the Span¬ 
ish colonies in the West Indies. 

Marshal Villars was placed in command 
of the army in Flanders, and advanced 
upon the allied forces under Marlborough 
and Eugene, which had captured Tounmy 
and were threatening the fortress of Mo ns. 
The two armies came in eonfiict on the 
11th of September, 1709, at Malplaquet. 
The battle which ensued was the most ter¬ 
rible and stubbornly contested of the whole 
war. Marsha! Villars was wounded and 
borne from the field, and this no doubt 
greatly assisted in the defeat of his army. 
The allies lost over 20,000 men—a much 
heavier loss than that of the French. The 
defeated army retreated in good order to 
Valenciennes, and Villars wrote to the 
king that another such defeat would render 
France safe from the efforts of the Grand 
Alliance. The allies occupied Mons, which 
surrendered immediately after the battle. 

In 1710 Louis renewed his efforts to 
bring about a peace, and offered to aid the 
allies with a million livres a month in their 
effort to drive Philip V. out of Spain ; but 
they haughtily insisted that he should aid 
them with his troops in this attempt. ‘'If 
I must needs fight,” exclaimed the aged 
king, “I prefer fighting against my ene¬ 
mies to fighting against my own children.” 
Two brilliant victories were gained by Veu- 
dome—one over the English at Brihuega, 
on the 9th of December, and the other over 
the main army of the imperialists under 
Charles IIL, at Villa Viciosa, on the 11th 


of December, Charles was driven out of 
Spain, and Philip was finally established 
on the throne of that country. 

Matters now underwent a sudden and 
unexpected change. England was weary 
of the war, of which she bad borne the 
heaviest burdens and reaped the smallest 
advantages. The Whigs went out of 
power, and Marlborough's enemies acquired 
the control of the English government 
They were resolved to withdraw England 
from the war. The sudden death of the 
Emperor Joseph I., in 1711, placed the 
Archduke Charles upon the Austrian 
throne. He was soon after elected emperor 
as Charles VI The allies now found 
themselves placed in the position of sup¬ 
porting the claim of the emperor to the 
Spanish crown, the success of which would 
be more dangerous to the peace of Europe 
than the continuance of Philip V. on hk 
throne. It would be simply the revival of 
the universal monarchy which they had 
prevented in the case of Louis XIV. This 
conviction gave a great impetus to the 
negotiations for peace, and in October, 1711, 
two months before the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles VI., a prelimiaary treaty 
of peace was signed at London between 
Err nee and England. 

Hostilities went on iu the meanwhile, and 
in 1711 Marlborough fought his last cam¬ 
paign, which was made memorable by tvro 
of his most important successes. He 
stormed and carried the intrenched camp 
established by Villars at Arleux, and cap¬ 
tured the strongly fortified town of Bou- 
chain. The malice of his enemieB at home 
proved too strong for him, and be was 
recalled and stripped of all lib offices. The 
war during the year 1712 was conducted by 
Prince Eugene on the side of the allies, and 
he was opposed fay Marshal Villars on the 
side of France. Eugene was outgeneraled 
by the French commander, and the allied 
force under Lord Albemarle was defeated 
and captured at Denaiu. Douai, Le Ques- 
noy, and Bouchain were regained in rapid 
succession by Villars, and the northern bor¬ 
der of France was successfully restored. 
A peace congress had been in session at 
Utrecht since January, 1712, and these 
successes very materially improved the in¬ 
terests of France in the deliberations of that 
body. 

Louis had been sadly afflicted. In April, 
1711, the dauphin, his only legitimate son, 
died, and was succeeded as heir to the 
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throne by the Duke of Burgundy, a young 
prince of great promise. In February, 
1712, the young dauphluess, Adelaide of 
Savoy, who was greatly beloved by the 
king and the court, died of a malignant 
fever, which, a week later, carried off also 
the dauphin. Their eldest child, the Duke 
of Brittany, died a month later. His 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, now became 
dauphin. He was a weak and sickly child, 
and the next heir to the throne was Philip 
V, of Spain, The allies now saw that there 
was danger, unless peace was made at once, 
that the crowns of France and Spain might 
be united ia the person of Philip V,, and 


ordered to be garrisoned by the Dutch as a 
barrier between France and the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Lille was restored to France, and 
the fortifications of Dunkirk were disman¬ 
tled, Louis agreed to recognise Queen 
Anne as the rightful sovereign of Great 
Britain, and also the succession of the Elec¬ 
tor of Hanover to the English crown, as 
provided for by the Act of Settlement, and 
to compel the pretender and his family to 
quit France, Gibraltar, NewfouiKlland,. 
Nova Scotia, and Port Mahon were con¬ 
firmed to England, The Duke of Savoy 
received hack his territories, Philip V. 
was recognized by the allies as King of 
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the object of the war he thus defeated. 
This fear was more powerful than ail the 
arguments of the diplomatists, and on the 
llfch of AprO, 1713, the peace of Utrecht 
was signed by France, England, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Prussia, and Savoy, It 
was stipulated by the terms of this treaty 
that the crowns of France and Spain should 
never be worn by the same sovereign, 
Naples, the duchy of Milan, the island of 
Sarrlinia, and the Spanish Netherlands were 
ceded to Austria by Spain. The island of 
Sicily was assigned to the Duke of Savoy, 
with the title of king, A line of frontier 
fortresses from FurneSj on the sea-coast, to 
Charleroi and Namur was designated, and I 


Spain, and that country and Portugal re¬ 
sumed their former boundaries. 

The emperor refused to accede to tho 
treaty, and the result was another campaign 
between France and Austria, It was con¬ 
ducted with great success by Marshal Vil- 
lars in the Palatinate, The Austrian forcea 
were beaten, and Spires, Worms, Landau,, 
aud Freiburg were taken by the French. 
Austria now consented to make peace, aud 
a series of conferences was held between 
Vlllars and Prince Eugene w'bxch resulted 
in the treaty of Eastadt between France 
and Austria, in March, and the treaty of 
Baden, between France aud the German, 
princes, in September, 1714, The terms of 
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these treaties were suhstantiallj those of 
the treaty of Utrecht 

France emerged from the war greatly 
crippledj and it was considered in that 
country a matter for serious congratulation 
that, in spite of all her revei'ses and suffer¬ 
ings, she had been able to preserve her in¬ 
dependence and her frontiers* Louis had 
been forced to abandon the niagniflcent 
dreams of his youth, and was glad to accept 
even this humiliating peace, since it gave 
him an opportunity to retrieve the broken 
fortunes of his kingdom* The credit of 
France was almost destroyed* The public 
debt amounted to §430,000,000, and the 
revenues were mortgaged for many years to 
come* Agriculture, manufactures, and all 
branches of industry were reduced to the 
lowest state of depression j bankruptcy was 
general; and thousands of the laboring 
classes were dying of disease and famine. 
Such was the price paid by France for the 
seating of a Bourbon upon the throne of 
Spain, wdiich had been stripped by treaty 
of some of its most valuable possessions* 
Louis did not long survive the close of the 
war* Plis health had been failing for some 
time* Peeling that his end was near, he 
appointed a council of regency, with the 
Duke of Orleans as president, to conduct 
the government during the minority of his 
great-grandson, a child of five years ; and 
in order to provide for the succession in 
case of the death of this prince, caused his 
two sons by Madame Montespan—the Duke 
of Maine and the Count of l^iilouse—^to be 
legitimated and placed in the line of Reces¬ 
sion. He Avas soon seized with his last 
Bickness, and died at Versailles on the 1st 
of September, 1715, at the age of seventy- 
seven, having reigned seventy-two years* 
The “Age of Louis XIV/' was in many 
respects the most brilliant period of France. 
Apart from the events we have related, it 
w’itueased the triumphs of Cornetlle, Eoileau, 
MoU^re, and Racine in dramatic literature, 
and of Pascal, Malebranche, Mabillou, 
Ducauge, Nicole, La Rochefoucauld, and 
La Bruyere in the higher w^alks of litera- 
ture* its orators were P6n6lon, Bourda- 
loue, Massillon, and FIMiier. Its painters 
Poussin, La Sueur, Claude Lorraine, Le¬ 
brun, and Mignard, Mansard and Perrault 
illustrated its architectural genius. The 
court of France was a model of magnifi¬ 
cence and refinement, but was sadly lacking 
in the more substantial virtues* At no 


period of the history of Fmnce did the 
great and rich display such splendor in 
every department ot life. Good manners, 
wit, and chivalrous courtesy w^ere the sure 
means of distinction, and gave a charm to 
French manners and customs which were 
regarded, throughout Europe as models of 
elegance* Under all this splendor the peo¬ 
ple were impoverished, discontented, and in 
the last years of the reign, starving* The 
government of France during this period 
was an absolute despotism; the lives, tbr- 
tunes, and liberties of the people w-ere at the 
uncontrolled mercy of the king, who centred 
in his own person all the powers ol the 
state* 
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FROM DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO 

jOUIS XV. was five years old. The 
first act of his reign was the viola¬ 
tion, by the Duke of Orleans, of 
the will of Louis XIV. He set 
aside the council of regency, 
seized the fall powers of the gov¬ 
ernment and conducted it himself. He 
possessed some good qualities, but was on 
the whole a bold, bad man, and hb regency 
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tion of Spam. It w^as no secret that Philip 
V, meant, in the event of the death of Louis 
XV .5 to claim the French crown, notwith¬ 
standing his oath of renunciation, and as 
Philip and the regent were declared ene¬ 
mies, it was not diflScult to persuade the 
regent to adopt the plan of Dubois. An 
alliance was effected between France, Eng¬ 
land and Holland, in January, 171T, for 
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forms one of the most corrupt periods of 
French history. Arbitrary measures wef‘e 
adopted for the puiTpose of improving the 
financial condition of the kingdom, but the 
desired result ’was not produced, flie 
regeiitb confidential friend ^vas the Abb4 
Dubois, a profligate wretch, who was in ihe 
pay of England. He succeeded in inducing 
tlie regent to reverse the policy of Louis 
XIV.j to withdraw his countenance from 
the pretender, and to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of England as an offset to the ambi- 
46 


the purpose of maintaining the terras of the 
treaty of Utrecht. In August, 1718, it was 
joined by the emperor, and was known 
thenceforth as the Quadruple Alliance. 
Sicily was annexed to Austria in exchange 
for Sardinia, which was bestowed iipon the 
Duke of Savoy, who became King of Sar¬ 
dinia. By this alliance France made an 
enemy of Spain, her natural ally, and 
entirely reversed the policy of Louis XIV. 

The efibrts of Spain to acquire Sardinia 
and regain her former comiranding infiu- 
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enee in European atfaira involved her in a 
Tvar with France, which Avas hastened by 
the discovery of a conspiracy in France, at 
the head of which was the Marquk of 
Cellemare, and w^hich had for its object the 
seizure of the regent and the placing of 
Philip V. at the head of the French gov¬ 
ern men t The parties implicated in this 
plot were treated wuth great severity, many 
being executed, and on the 10th of Januaiy, 
1719, France declared war against Spain. 
The French army, under the Duke of Ber¬ 
wick, gained some successes in Spain, and 
the allied fleet drove the Spaniards out of 
SicOy. Philip was now alarmed, and 
sought peace. In February, 1720, peace 


shares in an organization known as the 
Mississippi Company, and based upon a 
monopoly of trade with Canada and Louisi¬ 
ana. The Mississippi scheme became im¬ 
mensely popular, and all France plunged 
recklessly into the speculatioiu The shares 
could not be sold fast enough to supply the 
demand for them. All classes bought 
them, and the bonds of the government 
were readily exchanged for the paper 
money, which was preferred to gold because 
it could be counted more readOy. In this 
way the public debt disappeared. It is 
most likely that the managers of this delu¬ 
sion were ignorant of the true principles nf 
finance, and did not intend to perpetrate a 
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was restored, Philip signifying his accept- 
ance of the terms of the quadruple treaty, 
Louis XIV. had left France burdened 
with a debt of over $400,000,000* The in¬ 
terest on this immense sum was a terrible 
drain upon the resources of the kingdom. 
Various expedients of relief were proposed, 
and the regent, who w’as a man of ac¬ 
knowledged talent, vainly sought to utilize 
the vast, but as yet undeveloped, wealth of 
the American possessions of France as a 
means of relief from the embarrassments of 
the kingdom. At this juncture John Law, 
a Scotch banker, proposed to issue an 
enormous sum of paper money secured by 


deliberate fraud; but the results were the 
same* In 1720 the bubble burst. The 
notes of Law's hank were found to be 
irredeeraable in specie, and the stock of the 
Mississippi Company ivas worthless. Its 
holders, who believed themselves rich, were 
reduced to beggary, and the public credit 
received a blow which was as disastrous as 
the results of the most costly war could 
have been. 

Louis XV. having attained his legal 
majority in 1723, the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans came to an end. He retained 
his place in the government as president of 
the council of state, and secured a seat in 
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that body for Dubois, for wbom he had 
some time before procured a cardinars hat* 
Louis was now betrothed to the Infanta of 
Spain, the eldest daughter of Philip V., and 
the young princess w^as brought to France 
to he educated. A little later the Cardinal 
Dubois died, and on the 2d of December, 
1723, was followed by the Duke of Orleans, 
both being the victims of their debaucheries* 
The Duke of Bourbon, first priuce of the 
blood, succeeded the Duke of Orleans as 
prime minister. He was a dull, indolent 
man, and was tliorouglily under the in¬ 
fluence of his mistress, the Marchioness of 
Prk, who is said to have been in the pay 
of the English ministry, and who was in her 
turn governed by a clever and unscrupu- 
lons financier named Paris Duvernay. 
Philip of Spain had offended the Mar¬ 
chioness of Prie, and she now had her re¬ 
venge upon him. The king's health was 
feeble, and it was deemed best to provide 
for the succession. The Spanish infanta 
was too young to be married, and she was 
:accordingly sent back to Madrid in the 
bluntest manneis, and with scarcely an 
explanation, in January, 1725. The Duke 
of Bourbon then sought to obtain for tho 
king the hand of an English princess, but 
without success, and then, in concert with 
his mistress, selected as the bride of the 
king the amiable Marie Leszczynski, the 
daughter of the dethroned Polish King 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, who %vas living in 
retirement in Alsace. The manlage was 
celebrated at Fontainebleau on the 4th of 
September, 1725. The object of the dnke 
and Madame de Prie in negotiating this 
marriage w^is to retain their influence at 
court by attaching the queen to them by 
the gratitude she would naturally feel 
towards tliose to whom she owed her 
elevation. 

Philip deeply and not unnaturally re¬ 
sented the insult put upon him by the re¬ 
jection of his daughter, and met it by a 
change of his foreign policy. He now took 
sides openly against France, and made an 
ofiTensive and defensive alliance with the 
emperor against France and England, and 
guaranteed the pragmatic sanction by 
which the emperor secured his Austrian do¬ 
minions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 
England, Prance, and Prussia thereupon 
made a counter alliance, and it seemed that 
Europe wag once more to be involved in a 
general war. Fortunately the Duke of 
Bourbon fell into disgrace, and was ordered 


to absent himself from court, and with him 
passed away Madame de Prie and Duver- 
nay, the last of whom had done consider¬ 
able damage by tampering with the finances. 
Cardinal Fleury, the king's preceptor, was 
made prime minister. He was seventy 
years old, and a man of upright and noble 
character. His wise and peaceful policy 
QOt only averted the threatened European 
war, hut restored order iu the fiuances, and 
revived the confidence of the nation. He 
remained at the head of the state for seven¬ 
teen years, and during that peiiod managed 
to preserve tranquillity in the kingdom, and 
gave to France an opportunity to repair 
the losses occasioned by the wars of Louis 
XIV., and greatly increased her commerce 
and wealth. Philip of Spain suddenly at¬ 
tacked Gibraltar in February, 1727, but 
Fleury managed to confine the struggle to 
the peninsula, and in 1729 peace was made 
between France, England, aud Spain. 

In 1733 Augustus II., Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, died. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as Elector of Saxony by his sou 
Frederick Augustus, who also claimed the 
Polish crown. His claim was sustained by 
Eussia and by the Empeiw Charles VI.* 
whose niece he had married. Louis X\ 
determined to restore liis father-in-law, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, who was a native 
of the country, and the choice of a majority 
of the people. The Polish crown being 
elective, both parties used money lavishly 
to secure the votes of the electors. Stanis¬ 
laus was chosen by the majoritj, but a mi¬ 
nority cast their votes for Augustus III., 
who was immediately proclaimed, and was 
recognized by Austria and Eussia. Stanis¬ 
laus was obliged to quit Wai'saw, and took 
refuge in Dantzic. . A Eussiaii army cap¬ 
tured this city in 1734, aud Stanislaus fled 
to the court of Frederick William of Prus¬ 
sia, who protected his person, but aided 
Russia and Austria with a contingent of 
10,000 men. The European powers eagerly 
availed themselves of the war of the Polish 
succession as a pretext for fighting out their 
quarrels. France began the war in 1733 
by seizing the imperial province of Lor¬ 
raine, and Spain being resolved to take ad¬ 
vantage of the struggle to recover her lost 
Italian possessions, sided wdth France. 
Marshal Villars, with a French and Pied¬ 
montese army, conquered the duchy of 
Milan. The array of the Rhiue, under the 
Duke of Berwick, took Kehl, Treves, and 
Trarhach, and laid siege to Philipshurg. 
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Berwick was killed during the siege of this 
place iu June, 1734, and Villara died at 
Turin a few days later. Spain sent an 
army into Italy, which quickly conquered 
Naples, wdiere the Austrian rule was de¬ 
tested. The conquest of this kingdom w^as 
completed in May, 1734, and Sicily was re¬ 
duced soon after, Don Carlos, the son of 
Philip V,, was proclaimed as Charles IIL, 
and the rule of the Spanish Bourbons in 
Italy was successfully established. 

The emperor, having lost all his Italian 
possessions, ivas now auxious for peace. 
Hostilities ceased in 1735, and in 1738 the 
third treaty of Vienna was signed. The 


national feeling was very strong, however, 
and all parties demanded that the govern¬ 
ment should take advantage of this favor¬ 
able opportunity to ruin the hereditary Ibe 
of France: Cardinal Fleury had not the 
firmness to resist this demand, though his 
judgment condemned the war ; and in May, 
1741, made an alliance >vith Bavaria, which 
was followed soon after by a secret treaty 
with Prussia. The French army sent to 
the assistance of the Bavarians was driven 
from Prague, w-hich city it had occupied; 
and made a terribly disastrous retreat to its 
own country. It reached the French fron¬ 
tier in January, 1743, having lost 38,000 
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emperor was obliged to relinquish the Two 
Sicilies and the duchy of Lorraine, The 
Sicilian kingdom was confirmed to Charles 
IIL, and Stanislaus resigned his claim to 
the Polish crown and accepted the duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar. The pragmatic 
sanction was guaranteed by France, Hpain, 
and Sardinia, and Francis, Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, the husband of the emperor's daughter, 
Marla Theresa, was made Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to indemnify him for the loss of 
his hereditary duchy. 

France had no* real interest at stake in 
the war of the Austrian succession, the 
causes and events of which we have related 
iu the German history of this period. The 


men out of 50,000. Floury was crushed 
by this disaster, and died on the 29Lb of 
January, 1743, at the age of ninety* 

Louis XV. was constitutionally lEidolent 
and indisposed to attend to the duties of his 
position, and for some years after Fleury’a 
death the affaii's of the kingdom 'were left 
to the various ministei’s at the head of the 
different branches of the public service. 
The real ruler of France during this period 
was the king^g mistress, the Duchess de 
Cliateauroux, a woman of talent and am¬ 
bition, who exerted herself to rouse Louis 
to a sense of his duty as a king. 

In 1743 Frederick IL of Prussia, hav¬ 
ing obtained Silesia, withdrew from the 
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alJiatice with France and Bavaria, and Na- 

f Jes and Sardinia were compelled to do 
ikewke bj the threats of Great Britain* 
Franc© was thus left to bear the burdens of 
the war alone* On the 27th of June, 1743, 
the allied army under King George II* of 
England defeated the French under Mar¬ 
shal de Koailles at Dettingen, This vic¬ 
tory was due rather to the disobedience of 
Noaille’s ordei-s by one of hia lieutenants 
than to the skill of the allied commanders* 
Its chief result was the escape of tlieir army 
from a dangerous position* 

In March, 1744, France declared war 
against Great Britain, and Louis took the 
field at the head of his army. The real 
command was exercised by Maurice, Count, 
of Saxony (a natural son of Augustus IL 
of Poland), afterwards famous as Marshal 
Saxe, Frederick IL of Prussia now broke 
his engagements with Austria, and in June 
an alliance against Austria was signed by 
France, Prussia, the Emperor Charles VII, 
and Sweden, In August, Louis fell ill at 
Metz, and came near dying* On his re¬ 
covery France broke out into rejoicings and 
hailed him by the title of *'Biemaim4/^ 
the well-beloved a title which he in no 
way merited, and which surprised no one 
more than himself 

In January, 1745, the Emperor Charles 
VII* died. His son made peace with the 
Queen of Hungary by renouncing his claim 
to the imperial dignity, and received back 
his hereditary possessions. Thus Bavaria 
was witlidrawn from the w^ar, and as the 
cause of the struggle was removed in great 
part by this arrangement, France proposed 
terms of peace. They were rejected by 
Marla Theresa, ^vho thenceforth fought for 
vengeance, while France sought only an 
honorable peace. 

In the spring of 1745 the French army 
under Marshal Saxe and the king invested 
Tournay. The allies under the Duke of 
Cumberland marched to the relief of that 


place. Leaving a division to continue the 
siege, Saxe marched against them, and in¬ 
flicted a terrible defeat upon them at Fon- 
teiioy on the 11th of May. The victory 
was followed by the surrender to Marshal 
Saxe of Tour nay, Ghent, Bruges, Ouden- 
arde and several other important cities 


of Flanders* Louis n^etiirned to Paris and 
was received as a conqueror* In Septem¬ 
ber, 1745, Francis I., husband of Maria 
Theresa, w^as elected emperor, and soon after 
peace was made between Austria and Prus¬ 


sia. This enabled the empress-queen to re¬ 
inforce her army in Italy, and in the spring 
of 1746 the imperial forces in Lombardy 
resumed the offensive* They inflicted a de¬ 
cisive defeat upon the allied French and 
Spanish ari^, at Piacenza on the 16th of 
June. The French fled to Genoa, and con¬ 
tinued their retreat into France, which they 
entered in September, closely followed by 
the Austrians, who crossed the Var and 
ravaged the country as far as the Durance- 
Marshal Belleisle, by a series of masterly 
manceuvres, checked the invasion aud drove 
the Austrians back across the frontier in 
Februa^, 1747* 

Saxe in the meantime had followed up liis 
victory at Fontenoy by besieging Brus¬ 
sels, which be captured after a siege of thi'ee 
months* Antwerp was taken by him in 
May, 1746, and in September Kamur 
captured also. Then concentrating his 
forces he inflicted a decisive defeat upon the 
Austrians under Prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine, at Kaccoux, on the Meuse, near Liege> 
and made himself master of all Belgium, 
On the 17th of April, 1747, France de¬ 
clared war against Holland, and the French 
army under Marshal Saxe crossed the Dutch 
frontier and captured the whole line of for¬ 
tresses on the Scheldt, fi‘om Antwerp to the 
sea, in less than a month* Great Britain 
now induced Eussla to join the league 
against France, but before anything could 
result from this accession of strength, Saxe 
defeated the Duke of Cumberland at Law- 
feld, and drove him behind the Meuse. In 
April, 1748, he captured Maestricht. A 
suspension of hostUitloa was immediately 
proclaimed, and in October, 1748, the peace 
of Aix Jn-Chapelle was signed. France and 
England mutually restored their conque.sts. 
Francis I* was recognized as emperor, and 
the pragmatic sanction was once more 
guaranteed. Silesia was confirmed to Prus¬ 
sia; and the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, 
and Guastalla were ceded by Austria to 
Don Philip of Spain. France gained noth¬ 
ing by the w^ar. Her public debt was 
nearly doubled, her commerce was almost 
ruined, and her navy was seriously crip¬ 
pled by the struggle; but she gained no 
advan tage to ofiset these losses* 

During the war Louis had shown proofs 
of possessing courage, energy, and practical 
sense, hut peace w^as no sooner restored than 
he fell back into his old habits* Under 
a wise and firm sovereign France \vould 
have advanced rapidly in wealth and ma- 
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terial prosperityj for she had attaioed a 
proud position amoug the powers of ^ Eii* 
rope, and >vas making rapid strides in intel¬ 
lectual development, and the seven years 
following the treaty of Atx-la-Chapelle were 
peaceful and quiet* Louis, however, neg¬ 
lected the interests of his kingdom, and 

f ave himself up to sensual enjoyments* 
Ipon the death of Madame de Chateau- 
roux he promoted to her place Madame Le- 
normant d'Etioles, a woman of mean origin, 
but of decided talent and great beauty* 
She was soon created Marchioness of Pom¬ 
padour, and for twenty years was the real 
ruler of Prance, the king being entirely 
submissive to her w^ilL She arranged and 


sisted by the privileged orders, and espe¬ 
cially by the clergy, and wdien the govern’ 
ment proceeded to order a survey of all 
ecel^iastical property iu the kingdom with 
the avowed object of taxing it, the bishops 
undertook to defeat the measure by ordering 
the clergy to refuse the last sacraments, and 
Christian burial to all who were unpro¬ 
vided with certificates of confession attesting 
their acceptance of the bull Unigenitus* 
This produced a conflict which extended to 
every branch of society in France* The 
whole nation opposed with great bitterness 
this attempt to revive the ecclesiastical des¬ 
potism of the Middle Ages, and the new 
school of free^thiiiking philosophers, whose 
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directed all the leading matters of state, 
dispensed the favor of the government, 
promoted military officers, and appointed 
the clergy to the ecclesiastical honors* 
"When her beauty began to wane, she man¬ 
aged to retain her influence over the king 
by means more discreditable than those by 
which she had gaiued it* 

The financial condition of the kingdom 
had been greatly improved by the wise ad- 
miiiistraticm of Cardinal Pleury* It was 
BOW thrown into eoufusion again by the ex¬ 
travagance and the shameful misgovern- 
ment of the king* To remedy these troubles, 
Machault, the finance minister, levied a tax 
upon all iueomes* This measure was re- 


ablest teacher was Voltaire, gained many 
adherents. The king pursued a shifting 
policy, favoring the church party some¬ 
times, and the popular party at others, and 
finally sided with the former, ancl attempted 
to compel the Parliament of Paris to sustain 
the measures by which he sought to aid the 
churchmen. The magistrates, indignant at 
this interference with their privileges, re¬ 
signed their offices. 

The popular wrath was very great, and 
had a leader been found to conduct the 
movement, Paris would have risen in insur¬ 
rection against the king. As it was, a 
lunatic named Damiens was wrought up by 
the excitement of the struggle to attempt 
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tEe life of the king, and on the 5th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1757, stabbed him in the side ivitli a 
penknife, as he was stepping into his car¬ 
riage at Versailles* He declared that lie 
intended to punish the king for his treat¬ 
ment of the Parliament of Paris, and for his 
failure to prevent the refusal of the sacra¬ 
ments* The king's wound was slight; but 
Damiens was put to death with the most 
horrible cruelty. This attempt on the 
king's life led to a revulsion of feeling on 
the part of the people, and a settlement of 
the dispute was effected, 

Wiiile these matters were occupying at¬ 
tention at home, the conflicting claims of 
France and England to the valley of the 
Ohio, in America, led those countries into 
a conflict, which began in America, for the 
possession of that region, but which subse¬ 
quently expanded into a general European 
war. The events of the struggle in America 
will be related elsewhere* War was not 
declared between France and England 
until January, 1756, although hostilities 
had been carried on in America and at sea 
daring the whole of 1755* Both France 
aud England sought alliances, Austria 
bad long desired to secure the aid of France, 
fur the Empress Marla Theresa was deter¬ 
mined to make the war the occasion of de¬ 
stroying the kingdom of Prussia, By the 
advice of her minister, Kaimite, this great 
woman condescended to write a letter to 
Madame de Pompadour, styling her my 
cousin/' The favorite was delighted, and 
the result was that France became the cor¬ 
dial ally of her inveterate foe, Austria, On 
the Ist of May, 1756, a treaty was signed 
between the two powers for the conquest 
and partition of Prussia, This alliance was 
subsequently joined by Eussia, Saxony, and 
Sweden. Frederick, apprised of the danger 
which threatened him, struck the first blow, 
and began the Seven YeaiV War by seizing 
Leipzig and Dresden* Thus the hatred of 
one woman and the vanity of another were 
able to plunge Europe into one of the most 
terrible struggles of history. It is our pur¬ 
pose here to relate only the course pursued by 
France in this war, having already told the 
story as regards Germany* 

In the first year of the war the operations 
of the French army under the Duke de 
Richelieu were confined to the lower Ehine, 
and were directed against the forces of 
Great Britain under tlie Duke of Cumber¬ 
land. The Eoglish commander was obliged 
xo evacuate all of Hanover and Brunswick ; 
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and a little later he concluded an inglorious 
convention with the French at Kioster- 
Seven on the Elbe, by which all of Han¬ 
over was surrendered to them until the 
conclusion of peace. In the same year 
Eicheliea captured the island of Minorca, 
and the French fleet took Port Mahon, In 
1757 a second French army under the 
Prince of Soubise, with an auxiliary corps of 
Germans, invaded Saxony to drive out the 
Prussians* They were defeated by Fred¬ 
erick the Great at Eosbach on the 3d of 
November, The next year (1758) the con¬ 
vention of Kloster-Seven having been repu^ 
diated by the British government^ the 
Prince of Soubise entered Hanover and 
defeated the allies at Lutterberg, on the 7th 
of October* 

In Novemher, 1758, the Duke de Choi- 
seul^ succeeded the Cardinal de Bern is as 
minister of foreign affairs* He proposed to 
carry the war into En^and, and a powerful 
fleet was assembled at Toulon and Brest for 
a descent upon that country* The proj ected 
invasion ^yas defeated by the gallantry of 
the English fleet* The Toulon squadron, 
while seeking to unite with that of Brest, 
was defeated by the Englisli fleet under 
Admiral Boscaweu off Cape Lagos, and on 
the 14tli of November the Brest squadron 
was annihilated by the fleet of Admiral 
Hawke off Belleisle These decisive defeats 
caused France to abandon the contest at sea. 

In 1759 the French continued their oper¬ 
ations in Westphalia, On the Dt of 
August they were decisively defeated at 
Minden, on the Weser, by Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand of Brunswick, and abandoned Han¬ 
over, and nearly all Munster and West¬ 
phalia, In the same year, by the capture 
of Quebec by the Eoglish, France lost her 
province of Canada in North America, 

In August, 1761, Clioiseul negotiated a 
treaty of close alliance with the Spanish 
branch of the house of Bourbon* This 
treaty is known as the Family Compact/' 
By its terms Louis XV, and Charles HI, 
guaranteed their respective territories in all 
parts of the world, and agreed to make com¬ 
mon cause against any and all of their 
enemies* No power external to the house 
of Bourbon was to be admitted to this 
treaty, which Clioiseul hoped would enable 
France to add the strength and resources 
of Spain to her own power. It failed to 
accomplish all he desir^, but brought about 
a rupture between England and Spain in 
January, 1762* 
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On the lOtli of February, 1763, the treaty 
of Pans was signed between France, Eng¬ 
land, and Prussia. France surrendered all 
her American possessions on the Atlantic 
seaboard to Great Britain, and also that 
part of Louisiana lying east of the Missis¬ 
sippi. She ceded also the West Indian 
islands of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, 
and Dominica, and the settlement of Sene’* 
gal, on the coast of Africa. Minorca was 
restored to Great Britain, and France re¬ 
covered Martinique, St. Lucia, and Belle- 
isle. The peace of Hubertsbur^ followed 
the treaty of Paris on the 15th of February 
and closed the Seven Years' War, Its con- 


died at the age of forty-four, having re¬ 
tained her influence over the king to the 
last. In 1765 the dauphin, an excellent 
prince, died of consumption, at the age of 
thirty-six, leaving three sons, who were 
afterwards kings of France as Louis XVI., 
Louis XVIIL, and Charles X. In June, 
1768, the queen, who had been neglected 
for years by Louis, died. Some years pre¬ 
vious her father, Stanislaus, had died, 
leaving the duchies of Lorraine and Bar to 
the crown of France. Irouis showed great 
grief for his patient and much-enduring 
wife, and promised to amend, but in less 
than a year he installed Jeanne Van her- 



ditions were related in the German history 
of this century. 

Immediately after the close of the war 
the Duke de Choiseul in concert with Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour took the bold step of sup- 
pressitig the order of the Jesuits in France. 
The duke was the mortal enemy of the 
order, and nmdaine had come to hate them 
for trying to break up her connection wdth 
the king. On the 26th of November, 1764, 
the order of the Jesuits was formally sup¬ 
pressed in France by a royal decree, and ite 
members ordered to quit the kingdom. Its 
vast property was confiscated to the state. 

In April, 1764, Madame de Pompadour 


nier, a woman of infamous character, in 
Madame de Pompadour's place. He com¬ 
pelled an officer of his court to marry her, 
and she took her place a^t court as the 
Countess du Barry. Choiseul opposed tliis 
step of the king with all his power, but in 
vain, and so earned for himself the hatred 
of the new mistress. For the present, how¬ 
ever, this able and enlightened miiiister 
continued to direct the affairs of the king¬ 
dom. 

In 1768 the island of Corsica, which ha*! 
thrown off the Genoese yoke, was relin¬ 
quished to - France by Genoa. A large 
military force was despatched to the island 
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by Choiseulj and after a short r^istance 
Ciorsica snbmittedj and was formally an¬ 
nexed to France* 

The Jesuits now made common cause 
with Madame du Barry and her followers^ 
and succeeded in bringing about the downfall 
of Choiseulj who* oa the 24th of Decernber^ 
1770, was deprived of his oflSce and ban* 
ished to his estate at Chautelonp* Thus 


tion of justice was violently changed by the 
forcible suppression of the ancient parlia¬ 
ments of the realm in all parts of France* 
The discontent aroused by this proceeding 
was shared by all classes, and the king was 
solemnly warned by the leading men of 
France of the danger of permitting such in¬ 
fractions of the ancient constitution of thfc 
kingdom* The nation w'as rapidly sinking 
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Louis, to please his infamous mistress, and 
the unscrupulous enemies of mankind, the 
Jesuit party, robbed Franoe of her first 
living statesman. Choiseul carried into hia 
retirement the respect and confidence of the 
greater part of tlia nation* 

Under the guidance of Madame du Barry 
and her supporters', France sank rapidly 
into financial difficulties. Tb& admloistra- 


into financial ruin, and the growing disCoii* 
tent of the people threatened the most seri¬ 
ous consequences. Speculation was ram¬ 
pant ; eombinaiions were formed to raise the 
price of i-rain ; enormous and niinous taxes 
were levied upon the nation, and went to 
support the infamous and dissolute court 
of Versailles. Ail complaint was rd^nced 
with imprisonment in the Eastile. Men 
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were arrested upon secret warrants, im¬ 
prisoned without knowing their offence, and 
without hope of trial or release. Liberty, 
justice, commercial integrity, the prosperity 
of the kingdom, were all sacrificed to gratify 
the malice and avarice of a debauched king 
and an abandoned woman. Louis selfishly 
refused to summon the states general, or to 
take any measures to put a stop to the 
trouble. The present state of affliii’S, he 


LOUIS XVI. 

declared, would outlast his reign, and his 
successor could try to settle the troubles to 
which he was heir. ^^After us the deluge/' 
was the motto of both king and court. 

Meanwhile the discontent of the people 
was growing greater every day. The en¬ 
cyclopaedists, as the contributors to The 
EiicydopfjedicLi which was published during 
this reign, were called—Montesquieu, Vol¬ 


taire, Diderot, D'Alembert, Helvitius, Con- 
d iliac, the Abb6 Reyual, and others—were 
shaking the faith of tiie people in the great 
principle of auihoTity, aud were arousing 
the nation to a sense of its rights and its in- 
juries. Above all, the writings of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, whose briliiaiit genius 
blinded men to his contemptible character, 
were filling the minds of his readers—and 
they were the nation—with his ideas of 
social reconstruction, and 
were dealing terrible 
blows to the structure of 
religion, morality and le¬ 
gitimate government. The 
great masses of the people 
were beginning to feel 
their strength, and meu 
began to talk of an era 
in which the present state 
of alTaits should give way 
to freedom of tbouglit 
and faith, security for 
life aud property, equal¬ 
ity before the law, the 
abolition of privileges 
and monopolies, equal 
taxation for all orders, 
and freedom of trade. 
These were ominous signs, 
but they were not recog¬ 
nized by the court or iho 
nobility, who con tinned 
their pleasures, regardless 
of the sufferings or the 
growing impatience of the 
people. 

In the midst of this state 
of affairs Louis XV. died 
of an attack of malignant 
small-pox, on the 10th of 
May, 1774, at the age of 
sixty-four, having reigned 
fifty-eight years, D e - 
serted in his last horn's 
by his mistress and at¬ 
tendants, he was buried 
in haste at St. Denis, de¬ 
spised by the nation 
which had once styled him “ The Well- 
Beloved." 

Louis XVI., the third son of the dauphin, 
was twenty years old at the time of his ac¬ 
cession to his grandfather's crown. He had 
been imperfectly educated, and was not 
fitted by his character for the august station 
to which he was called. He was a 
good-natured .man, who sincerely desired 
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the Tvelfare of bis subjects, but did not 
know how to accomplish his ends* His 
motives were good, but he had neither 
energy nor strength of character, and was 
timid and hesitating. He could be firm 
when he chose, but, unfortunately for him, 
he chose to he so always at the wrong mo¬ 
ment ; and he invariably yielded when he 
should have been firm* He was not lack¬ 
ing in good sense, and was, unlike his race, 
a man of pure morals, and was naturally 
kind-hearted* He was married to Marie 
Antoinette, a daughter of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, a young, beautiful, and 
accomplished woman, who inherited the 
imperious temper of her motlier^ and pos¬ 
sessed a levity of manner which soon won 
her the dislike of the French people. Her 
influence over Louis was supreme, and her 
counsels were too often ill-judged, and were 
the cause of many of his misfortunes, 

Louis XVL began hia reign by making 
the Count de Maurepas prime minister, and 
a little later made il, Turgot minister of 
finance, Manrepaswas a man of slender 
abilities, bnfe Turgot possessed real genius* 
He at once addressed himself to the task of 
restoring the finances to a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and instituted a series of reforms, 
based upon the coiitribution of all classes 
in their just proportion to the support of 
the state* Tie also sought to remove some 
of the unequal burdens borne by tlie lower 
order of the people* He had succeeded in 
making a great reduction in the public 
debt, w'hen, in May, 1776, he was driven 
from office by the selfish hostility of the 
aobks and the other parties interested in 
maintaining the old abuses, 

Turgot was succeeded in the control of 
the finances by M* Keeker, a wealthy 
banker of Geneva, who was considered one 
of the leading financiers of Europe, He 
sought to curtail the enormous waste of the 
public funds in useless offices, and hoped 
to remedy the financial troubles of the 
nation by raising immense loans upon the 
public credit He swept away six hundred 
superfluous offices and introduced a more 
economical method of collecting the 
revenue, thereby securing an immense 
saving to the state. 

In the meantime France, which, since 
the loss of Canada, had been watching for 
an opportunity to cripple England in 
America, decided to give her support to 
the revolted colonies of her rival, which 
had throAVU off their allegiance and or- 


f aniied the independent republic of the 
Jnited States of America, The king and 
his ministei-s were opposed to this step, ass 
it was sure to involve them in a war with 
Great Britain, butivere unable to resist the 
popular Bentiment, which was overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favor of aiding the Americans. 
Secret aid was given at first, but on the 
8th of February, 1778, a treaty of com¬ 
merce and alliance was concluded between 
France and the United States, and Fnmce 
bound herself, in case a war with England 
should ensue, not to make peace until tli& 
King of Great Britain should recognize the 
independence of the United States, As 
soon as this treaty was known the British 
ambassador %vas recalled from Paris, and,, 
though no formal declaration of war was 
made, hostilities immediately began by the 
seizure of the vessels lying in the ports of 
the two countries* On the 27th of July, 
1778, tlie English Admiral Keppel en¬ 
countered a French fleet of about equal 
force off Cape Ushant, and compelled it,, 
after a running fight, to return to Brest to- 
refit. 

Spain was now summoned by France, in 
accordance with the family compact, to 
come to her assistance, A Spanish fleet 
attempted to capture Gibraltar, hut was 
defeated by Sir George Eoduey off Cape 
St, Vincent on the 8th of January, 1780* 
In 1780 a coalition of the northern 
powers, known as the '^Armed Neutrality,"^ 
was organized by Bussia, Prussia, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Holland, It was sub¬ 
sequently joined by Portugal and the Two 
Sicilies* Its objects were to protect mer¬ 
chandise carried in neutral vessels against 
the right of search, which Great Britain, 
in consequence of her supremacy at sea^ 
had exercised for many yeai's. AVar broke 
out between Holland and England in con¬ 
sequence of the favor shown to America by 
the Dutc^* Holkncl appealed to France 
for help, and received it* The French 
government now decided to prosecute the 
war with renewed vigor, and a powerful 
armament was sent across the Atlantic to 
the assistance of the Americans, It enabled 
AVashington to bring the struggle in the 
United States to a successful close by^ the 
capture of the army of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, on the 19th of October, 1781. 
The French were also successful in several 
naval engagements in the AA^est Indies; 
but their effort to capture Jamaica was 
thwarted by the decisive defeat of the fleet 
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of the Count de Gnisse hy Admiral Rod¬ 
ney on the 12th of April, li'82. This de¬ 
feat was fatal to the maritime power of 
France and Spain in the West Indies* 
Minorca was captured by a combined 
French and Spanish fleet in February, 
1782* The allies then attempted to take 
Gibraltar. A fleet of forty French and 
Spanish vessels blockaded the harbor, and 
a-u army of forty thousand men invested 
the place by land. It was gallantly de¬ 
fended by General Elliot, and Lord Howe 
managed to enter the harbor with his fleet 
and tSrow supplies into the fortress. The 
defence was continued until the end of the 
war* 

France was now anxious for peace, the 
war having cost over §280,000,000. Peace 
was signed at Versailles on tlie 3d of Sep¬ 
tember, 1783, between England and 
Prance, Spain and the United States. 
France received fair and honorable terms. 
She recovered lier possessions in the East 
Indies and obtained considerable new terri¬ 
tory around Pondicherry and Carical. 
Tobago in the West Indies, and Senegal 
and Goree in Africa were ceded to her* 
She rastored to England all the islands she 
had captured in the West Indies. 

The war had very greatly increased the 
diflSculties of the flnaneial problem with 
which Necker had to deal. Still he man¬ 
aged to make a favorable showing, and his 
administration was regarded with confi¬ 
dence by the nation, but when he under¬ 
took to reform the abuse of the exemption 
of the nobility from taxation, he roused the 
bitter liostildy of that order and of the 
king, who was persuaded by the queen and 
courtiers that Necker^s course tended to 
degrade the authority of the crown* The 
minister was forthwith subjected to a series 
of annoyances, which ‘drove him, in utter 
disgust, to resign his office on the 25th of 
May, 1781. After two incompetent sueces- 
Bors were tried and proved unfit for the 
post, M. de Calonne, a favorite of the 
queen, was at her instance placed at the 
head of the finance department. 

Calonne was a dissipated profligate, 
though a man of talent, and undertook to 
administer the fioaiices upon the plan he 
liad adopted in his efforts to rid himself of 
bis own overwhelming debt-s. He made 
light of the difficulties of the situation, and 
m won the confidence of the king* He 
retained his hold upon the queen by readily 
providing her wdth funds for the gratifica- 
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tion of her extravagant desires Every de¬ 
mand of the greedy courtiers was granted, 
and Calonne was immensely popular at 
court. Under the lead of such a minister 
economy was ridiculed and present gratifi¬ 
cation alone considered. Every expedieDt 
for raising money was tried in rapid succes¬ 
sion. All this while the financial difficul¬ 
ties increased rapidly. The burdens upon 
the people grew heavier with each year, and 
the popular discontent increased at an 
alarming rate. The extravagance of the 
queen and the royal princes was bitterly 
and openly denounced in all quarters. The 
court became the object of popular liatred, 
and the most discreditable stories concern¬ 
ing the queen were circnlated, and, worse 
still, vrere generally believed* 

At length it was found impossible to pay 
the interest on the national debt, and 
Calonne in alarm proposed to the king a 
series of reforms, and advised him to 
summon the assembly of notables to give 
these measures a sort of national sanction. 
After some hesitation Louis summoned this 
assembly, which met at Versailles on tlic 
22d of February, 1787. It was composed 
of one hundred and forty-four membeiB, 
belonging entirely to the privileged classes. 
It refused to sanction Calontie's measures— 
one of which was equal taxation, the night¬ 
mare of the privileged classes—and the 
enemies of the finance minister succeeded 
in inducing the king to dismiss him from 
office and banish him into Lorraine* Even 
the queen turned against him. 

Calonne was succeeded by the Cardinal 
de Brienne, another creature of Marie 
Antoinette, He presented several of the 
measures of his predecessor tc) the assembly, 
and they w'ere, after consideTable opposi¬ 
tion, accepted* The king then dissolved 
the assembly on the 25th of May, 1787. 
The measures . accepted by the assembly 
were so many concessions to the rights of 
the people, but they were now stoutly re¬ 
sisted by the Parliament of Paris, which 
constituted itself the champion of the old 
abuses. That body refused to register tlie 
measures of De Brienne, and declared that 
tlie imposition of new and unusual taxe^ 
could be decreed only by the states general. 
This mention of the great legislative body 
of the nation, which had not met for a cen¬ 
tury and a half, was caught up by the 
people, and a general demand ensued that 
the states general should be summoned to 
find a remedy for the troubles of France. 
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De Brienne tried to force the Parlianieiit 
of Paris to register his measures, and find¬ 
ing the magistrates still obstinate, indueed 
the king to Danish them to Trojes* Serious 
riots in Paris and in the provinces followed 
this unwise step. In the end De Brienne, 
whose incompetency involved him in fatal 
mistakes, was obliged to recall the parlia¬ 
ment, and a compromise was 
effected. The cardinal a little 
later proposed to raise a loan 
of four hundred and twenty 
millions of livres, to be raised 
in five yearn, and the king 
most unwisely undertook to 
compel the parliament to give 
its assent to the measure. The 
parliament violently resented 
this interference with its in¬ 
dependence, and refused its 
consent to the loan. The king 
at once arrested t^vo of the re¬ 
fractory magistrates, and ban¬ 
ished the Duke of Orleans, who 
had made himself prominent 
as a leader of the party op¬ 
posed to the court, to his es¬ 
tates. In January, 1788, the 
parliament presented a peti¬ 
tion of grievances to the king, 
who met tins step ivith the 
arrest aud imprisonment of 
two of tlie most obnoxious 
leaders of the opposition. 

Louis, by the advice of De 
Brienne, followed up this step 
by one of greater boldness. 

Pie took from the parliament 
the privilege of registering the 
royal decrees, and eonierred 
it upon a “cour pfoniere/^ or 
council composed of nobles, 
clergy, or other persons of 
rank, named by himself* He 
adopted tins violent and arbi¬ 
trary course in the hope of 
avoiding the necessity for 
summoning the states general, 
but Ills action produced only 
opposition. Many of the bishops and nobles 
refused to accept seats in the new council, and 
those who did accept them were everywhere 
denounced as enemies of the country* Riots 
broke out in many parts of the kingdom, 
and the court was everywhere regarded 
with open enmity. The Cardiiial de 
Brienne now found himself at tne end of 
his resources. He could not even raise 


money to defray the ordinary expenses of 
the government. In this humiliating 
emergency he advised the king to convene 
the great council of tho nation, and with 
extreme reluctance Louis smnmoned the 
states general to meet at Versailles on the 
1st of May, 1789. The cardinal, foreseeing' 
the storm, resigned his office in August, 


APOLLO GALLERY—ST. CLOTO, 

1788, and at once left France and went to 
Italy, 

Louis was now forced to recall I^ecker, 
and confided to him the direction of the 
government. Necker's return was hailed 
with applause throughout the kingdom, and 
he at once set to work to repair as far as 
possible the mistakes of the Cardinal de 
Brienne. The cour pi4ufore was abolished^. 
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and tbe parliament was restored its ancient 
priviiegcSj and its irapmoned members 
were liberated* A vast improvement was 
made in the financial condition of the 
countrv, and the government was able to 
raise immediately the loans it needed for its 
wants* Preparations were made for the 
meeting of the states general^ whose num¬ 
bers were fixed by roj'^al proclamation at 
one thousand* The elections for the depu¬ 
ties took place amid great exeitementj and 
it was manifest to thinking men that the 
people had at last determined to take their 
affiiirs into their own hands* 

The winter of 1788-89 waa very severe* 
The harvest had been a failure, and pro¬ 
visions were scarce and high* Great suffer¬ 
ing prevailed among the poor, especially in 
Paris, and this increased the popular dis¬ 
content very greatly* Eiforts were made 
to relieve their distress, and Necker gener¬ 
ously gave a large part of his private means 
to buy bread for the poor oi Paris, who 
were threatened with starvation, 

CHAPTER VIIL 

THE KEVOnUTIOK* 

Meeting of the States General—The National As- 
senibly Organised—The “ Oath of the Tennis 
Court The Roval Sitting-Fusion of the Three 
Oraers—The Assembly Warns the King—Troops 
Concentrated at Paris—Capture and Destruction 
of the Bastile—Louis at the Hotel de Ville—Mur¬ 
der of Foulon—Heliuquishnient of Privileges— 
Banquet at Versailles—The Mob of Paris at Ver- 
^iiles^Attack on the Palace—The Boyal Family 
Forced to Remove to Pads—The National As¬ 
sembly at Paris—Measures of the Assembly- 
Confiscation of the Church Property—The Assig¬ 
nats—Emigration of the Nobility—F^te of the 
F'ederatiou—Death of Mirabeau—^Flight of the 
33Loyai Family—They are Captured at Varennes 
;an4 Forced to Return to Paris—The New Consth 
tution—The Legislative Assembly—The Parties 
in it—Decrees Against the Emigrants—Petion 
Mayor of Paris—Error of the C^urfc—France De¬ 
clares War Against Austria—Insurrection of the 
20tb of June—The Country Declared in Danger— 
March of the Federates to Paris—Prooiamation 
of the Duke of Brunswick—The 10th of August 
—Capture of the Tuileries by the Mob—The King 
Deposed—The Royal Family Committed to the 
Teini>le—Defection of Lafayette—The Prussians 
Invade France—Capture of Longwy and Verdun 
—Massacres of September—Battles of Valniy and 
Jcmappes—Belgium Conquered—The National 
Convention—Trial of the King—His Condemna¬ 
tion and Execution—League of the European 
Powers against France—Treason of Dumoune^— 
Fall of the Girondins—Insurrection in La Vendee 
—Execution of the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Girondists—The Reign of Terror—Fall 
and Death of Robespierre—The Convention Sup¬ 
presses the Jacobin Outbreaks—Success of the 
Republican Armies in Belgium and Italy—The 
Austrians Driven Across the Hhine—Conquest of 


Holland— Peaco with Prussia and Spain— Death 
of Louis XVII.—Release of the Princess Roya!-y 
lasurrection iu La Vendee Suppressed—The Di¬ 
rectory—^Eevolt of the Sections— It is put Down 
by N4>oleou Bonaparte—Financial Troubles— 
Bonaparte in Command of the Army of Italy— 
Ills Campaign in Piedmont—Peace -with Sardinia 
^Battle of Lodi—Lilian Occuined—Siege of 
Mantua— Battles of Castiglloae, Roveredo, and 
Bassano— Operations of Jourdan and Moreau in 
Bavaria— Battles of Arcole and Bivoli—Fall of 
Mantua—End of the Venetian Republic—Dissen¬ 
sions in France—The Coup d’Etat of the 4th of 
September, 1797—Treaty of Campo FormiopThe 
French Seiae the Papal Territories—fhe French 




jvere—Napoleon -- - 

Against France—Congress of Rastadt—Assassina¬ 
tion of the French Envoys—The French Con¬ 
quests in Italy liosfc* 

^'|HE situation was gloomy and dark, 
■vvlieu, ou tlio otli of May, 1789, the 
states general assembled at Ver¬ 
sailles, and was opened with great 
pomp by the king. The complex- 
_ ^ ion of this body was ominous. It 
consisted of 1,145 members, and was divided 
among the three orders as follows: clei;gy, 
291; nobles, 270; deputies of the tiers 
4tat, or representatives of the people, 584, 
Two-thirds of the clerical deputies were 
parish priests, and were in sympathy with 
and ready to sustain the tier.s dtat. The 
power of the people was therefore over¬ 
whelming in the assembly. They had met 
to redress their wrongs, and they were de¬ 
termined to do so. The tiers 4tat met in 
the great hall of assembly, and the clergy 
and nobles in separate halls. The latter 
orders were invited by the commons to join 
them in organizing the states general, and 
to settle the all important question of voting, 
which the commons were resolved should be 
together and numerically, and not sepa- 
rately and by orders. The proposal was de¬ 
clined, and the nobles and clergy met in 
their own halls, and completed their sepa¬ 
rate organization. The tiers 6tat thereupon 
declared that in the absence of tlie other 
two orders they were unable to organize for 
legislation. Sevei'al %veeks passed away, all 
efforts to remove the disagreement proving 
futUe. At length, being joined by a few 
members of the clergy, the tiers 6tat, on 
the 17th of June, declared the title of 
States General abolished, and organized 
themselves into a National Assembly. 
They declared themselves the sole legisla¬ 
tive body in France and that they would 
at once proceed to enact the measures needed 
by the state of the country. On the 19tli 
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of June, the clergy, by a small majority, 
decided to unite with the national aS' 
Beinbly. 

The court was astounded at the boldness 
of the tiers 4tat, and the king was urged 
by the nobles to crush the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence with a firm hand. The king 
yielded to these entreaties, and ordered the 
assembly to suspend its sessions for three 
days, at the end of which time lie intended 
to hold a royal sitting in their hall, and to 
announce his intentions concerning them. 
The next morning the members of the as¬ 
sembly fbnnd the doors of their hall locked 
and guarded by the royal troops, who re¬ 
fused to allow them to enter the hall. 
Bailly, the president of the assembly, indig¬ 
nantly protested against this invasion of 
the rights of that body, and the membei’s 
adjourned to a neighboring tennis court, 
where they took a solemn oath "^tbat they 
would continue to meet ibr the despatch of 
business wherever circamstauces might re- 
quire, until the constitution of the kingdom 
had been established upon sound and solid 
foundations.*’ On the 22d lire assembly 
met in the Church of St. Louis, in spite of 
the efforts of the court to prevent it, and 
here it W'as joined by 149 of the clerical 
deputies, with the Archbishop of Vienne at 
their Lead. The royal sitting was held on 
the 23d, as liad been determined by tlie 
court, and the king ordered the as.serahly 
to undo its action and resume the old con¬ 
stitution of the states general by assembling 
the next day in the separate chainbers as¬ 
signed them. Upon his withdrawal he^vas 
followed by the nobles and a part of the 
clej'gy, but the tiers etat kept their seats. 
In a little while the Marquis de Brfefi re* 
turned. “Gentlemen,^* he said, “you have 
heard the orders of the king.” “Yes,” 
answered the president, “and I am now 
about to take the orders of the assembly.” 
Count Mirabeau, wbo bad already taken 
his place as the great leader of the popular 
party, rose and said sternly to the royal 
messenger: “We have heard the king’s 
intentions; and you, who have no seat or 
voice in this assembly, are no fit organ to 
remind us of his speech. Ret urn and tell 
your master that we are here by the powder 
of the people, and that nothing short of the 
bayonet shall drive us hence.” The mar¬ 
quis withdrew, and the assembly proceeded 
to declare the personal exemption of its 
members from arrest, and denounced the 
penalty of death against any cue who should 


attack their liberties. The conflict between 
the king and the people was now distinctly 
joined, and the revolutiou was begun. 

The king now^ had the weakness to ask 
the nobles and the rest of the clergy, as a 
personal favor to himself, to join the sit¬ 
tings of the assembly. They consented 
with great reluctance, and on the 27tli of 
June the fusion of the three orders com¬ 
pleted the constitution of the national as¬ 
sembly. Til us the king en tirely suiTendered 
all hia claims, and sanctioned the unconsti¬ 
tutional action of the tiers 4tat. After 
such folly he had notliing to liope for but 
ruin. 

In spite of this surrender, Louis yielded 
to the ill advised counsels of the queen and 
her party, and resolved to maintain his au¬ 
thority by force; and accordingly an army 
of 40,000 meu was assembled at Paris under 
Marshal Broglie, A number of the regi¬ 
ments of this force were composed of Swiss 
and German mercenaries. Peeling himself 
safe under the protection of this army, the 
king dismissed Necker, who was disliked 
and feared by the court party, from his 
offices, and ordered him to quit France at 
once. He immediately withdrew to Brus¬ 
sels. 

The dismissal of Necker produced the 
most profound agitation in Pails. The 
people at once rose in insurrection, and re¬ 
sisted an effort of the royal troops to dis* 
perse them. An assembly of electors at 
the Hotel de Ville directed the outbreak, 
and ordered the enrolment of the natioual 
guard or militia. To arm this force large 
quantities of arms, cannon, and ammunition 
were seked at the Hotel des Invalides, and 
50,000 pikes were manufactured in two 
days. Paris was completely in the hands 
of the mob, and tlie royal troops, encamped 
in the Champs Elys^es, made no effort to 
interfere with the populace, their officers 
being protbuiidly convinced that they could 
not & relied upon to act against the people. 
On the 14th of July the populace made a 
desperate attack upon the Bastile, the ter¬ 
rible fortress prison which had become so 
odious to the nation as the stronghold of 
tyranny. It was defended with ^Ihintry 
by the governor, De Launay, and a small 
garrison of 200 Swiss, but was carried by 
assault after a contest of five hours. The 
governor and three of bis officers were put 
to death by the mob. 

The king, now thoroughly alarmed, went, 
on foot and unattended, to the national as- 
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eembly the next day, and promised to dis¬ 
miss the foreign troops, recall Necker, and 
rely upon the loyalty of the people* He 
was hailed with enthusiasm as the saviour of 
his country, and was escorted back to his 
palace by a deputation of the assembly* 
The next day, at the instance of Lafayette, 
and of Bailly, now Mayor of Paris, he vis¬ 
ited Paris escorted by an armed mob* He 
was welcomed at the Hotel de Vi lie by 
Bailly with a loyal 
speech, and the keys 
of the city were placed 
in his hands* He 
then assumed the tri- 
colored cockade, ap¬ 
pointed Lafayette, 
whose services in the 
American war of in¬ 
dependence had made 
him popular with the 
people, commander of 
the national guard, 
and returned to Ver¬ 
sailles, 

The mob was not to 
be pacified without 
blood, however, and 
Fonlon, NeckePs suc¬ 
cessor in the ministry, 
and his son-in-law 
Berthier, were seized 
and hung to the lan¬ 
tern at the corner of 
the street. The spirit 
of mob violence was 
not confined to the 
capitaL The people 
had been so tyran- 
niised over and crushed 
down by 0 ppressi ve 
laws, that in their new¬ 
found liberty their 
first impulse was to 
be revenged upon 
their oppressors* In 
the provinces the peas¬ 
antry rose against the 
landed proprietors, and, especially in Dau- 
pliiny, Provence, and Burgundy, com¬ 
mitted fearful outrages upon them. The 
national assembly undertook to provide 
measures for restoring order, and for the 
purpose of removing the abuses of which 
the people complained, the Viscount de 
Noailles and the Duke D'Aigiiilion pro¬ 
posed that all feudal rights and exclusive 
privileges should be abolished. The pro¬ 


posal was accepted with delight by the as¬ 
sembly, and in a moment of generous en¬ 
thusiasm the ancient feudal constitution of 
France was entirely changed* Serfdom was 
abolished, civil and military appointments 
were thrown open to all classes, the woods 
and streams of France were made free to 
all, the compulsory tithes for the support 
of the clergy were annulled, and the state 
assumed the support of the church, an in¬ 
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consistency which did not escape the sar¬ 
casm of Abbe Sley^, It was hoped that 
these measures would remove the evils from 
which the state was suffering, and the as¬ 
sembly proceeded to frame a new constitu¬ 
tion, the principles of which it embodied in 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man, which, 
at the motion of Lafayette, included the 
right to resist oppression* 

In the midst of its constitutional labors 
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the assembly Tiras startled by a new out¬ 
break in Paris. At a banquet given to one 
of the royal regiments at Versailles on the 
3d of October* the tri-colored cockade was 
■trampled under foot, and tbs white cockade 
of tlie Bourbons cheered with enthusiasm. 
This evidence of hostility to the people was 
reported in Paris while the city was agitated 
by disturbances of the hungry poor. It 
produced intense excitemeiit, and on the 
morning of the 5thj a furious mob, led by 
a band of excited women* set out for Ver¬ 
sailles* witliout having any definite purpose 
in view* A portion of them burst into the 
hall of the national assembly, and a ruffian 
named Maillard demanded instant relief 
for the starving poor of Paris* The presi¬ 
dent of tlie assembly was directed to go at 
once to the king to see wdiat could be done, 
and a number of women accompanied him* 
The king received them with a kindness 
that disarmed them, and promised to do 
what he could for their relief In the 
meantime a conflict had broken out be¬ 
tween the royal guard and the rest of the 
rioters, and the mob gave utterance to furi¬ 
ous threats against the court* and especially 
against the queen. They then built fires in 
ttie streets and bivouacked around them for 
the night. Towards midnight Lafayette 
arrived from Paris witii the national guard, 
for the protection of the king* About five 
clock the next morning a jiarty of rioters 
attacked the chateau, forced their way into 
the royal apartments, and but for the fiimi- 
ness of a part of the body guard, who de¬ 
fended the door of the queen’s chamber 
until cut down, would most likely have 
massacred the entire royal family. La¬ 
fayette succeeded in driving out the mob 
with the aid of some of the grenadiers, and 
quelled the disturbance. 

The mob now demanded that the king 
should return to Paris, where he would Im 
under the control of the revolutionary 
leaders* Seeing that it was impossible to 
prevent a renewal of the conflict in any 
other w^ay, Lafayette advised the king to 
comply with the demand. On the 6th of 
October the royal family set out for Paris, 
accompanied by an immense throng of the 
lowest class, vvliieh made the journey even 
more humiliating by their brutal exulta¬ 
tions over their conquest of the king. Upon 
reaching Paris, the royal family proceeded 
at once to the palace of the Tuileries, which 
liad not been occupied for more than a 
leotury. 


Tlie national assembly now transferred 
its sessions to Paris, and henceforth con¬ 
ducted its business without distinction of 
rank, nobles, priests, and commons sitting 
side by side* It resumed its labors upon 
the new constitution, and for a year con¬ 
ducted them without interruption* It swept 
away all the ancient privileges and disabil¬ 
ities. All religious creeds were placed on 
an equality ; and all classes were declared 
equal before the law^; the eivO and mili¬ 
tary offices of the kingdom were thrown 
open to all Frenchmen without regard to 
rank or religious belief; the right of suc¬ 
cession by primogeniture was abolished, and 
parents were required to divide their pos¬ 
sessions equally between their children ; tlie 
administration of justice was improved, and 
the death penalty was affixed to a smaller 
number of crimes; the right of suffrage 
was granted to nearly every citizen; and 
the ancient division of the country into 
province was swept away, and France was 
divided into eighty-three nearly equal de¬ 
partments, which were subdivided into dis¬ 
tricts and cantons. Hereditaiy titles of 
nobility were suppressed, and the nobles 
were reduced to the ordinary rank of citi¬ 
zens. 

The finances also received the attention 
of the assembly. Necker, upon being re¬ 
called, proposed tw’o heavy loans and an 
extraordinary tax, amounting to one-fourth 
of the income of the persons assessed. The 
measures were adopted after a prolonged 
debate, but the loans could not be negotb 
ated, and as the incomes of the citizens 
were estimated by themselves, the tax 
yielded but a very unsatisfactory amount. 
In this emergency the assembly ordered the 
confiscation and sale of all the ecclesiastical 
property in France, and to meet the neces¬ 
sities of the moment the municipalities 
which purchased this propeiiy were allowed 
to issue promissory notes or bonds secured 
upon it. These were called AsHgnats; 
they were given a forced currency, and 
w^ere circulated as money in the place of 
coin. Assignats were subsequently issued 
by the government, which pledged the na¬ 
tional faith for their redemption. They 
finally became so much depreciated as to 
he w'orthless* 

Since the fall of the Bastile the nobility 
had been steadily leaving France and seek¬ 
ing safety in Italy, Swdtzerlanil and Ger- 
man}^ All tlie princes of the blood and 
I the great nobles abandoned both king and 
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country, and provided for their own safety 
in foreign lands. 

On the 14th of July, 1790, the anniver¬ 
sary of the taking of the Bastile, the fSte 
of the federation was held on the Champs 
de Mars, An altar was erected in this vast 
square, before W'hich two thrones of equal 
splendor were prepared, side by side. On 
one sat the king, on the other the president 
of the assembly. The royal family were 
seated in the rear of the thrones, and the 
square was occupied by the members of the 
assembly, the national guard and the troops 
of the line, 60,000 federates, and an im* 
mense concourse of citizens. High mass 
was said by Talleyrand de Perigord, Bishop 
of An tun, and the oath to the new consti¬ 
tution was taken by the king, Lafayette, 
and the whole body of federata?. At the 
moment the oath was pronounced by the 
king the queen held up the little dauphin 
in her arms, aa if to associate him in his 
father's act. The greatest enthusiasm pre¬ 
vailed. Unhappily it was followed in the 
provinces by serious disturbances, in which 
many persons were killed. Hecker finding 
that his measures were unsuccessful, and 
that he was becoming unpopular, resigned 
his office and retired into Switzerland in 
September, 1790. 

Mirabeau was now president of the na¬ 
tional assembly, and he conceived a plan 
by which he hoped to save the monarchy and 
reserve the liberties of the nation. He 
elieved himself strong enough to unite all 
moderate men upon his plan, but unhappily 
for the king, he died on the 2d of April, 
1791, and his measures perished with him. 
He was a great man, and his death was a 
serious misfortune to Ms country, as he 
might have saved both the monarchy and 
constitutional liberty. With Mirabeau the 
last hope of the Mng passed away, and, 
wearied %vith the annoyances to which he 
was subjected, Louis consented to attempt 
to escape from Paris, and join the army at 
Montm^dy. Negotiations were completed 
with the Emperor of GMrmauy and several 
foreign sovereigns to assist the French king 
witli troops. On the night of the 20th 
of June, the royal family secretly left 
Paris, and proceeded as far as Varennes, 
on the way to Montm^dy. There they 
were apprehended and brought back to 
Paris with brutal insults. Louis was de¬ 
clared by the assembly to be suspended 
from his royal functions, but it was decided 
that he could be restored to his throne upon 


the promulgation of the new constitution. 
This decree greatly enraged the revolution¬ 
ary party, which iioped the king's flight 
would he made the occasion of his dethrone¬ 
ment, and by order of the Jacobin and Cor¬ 
delier clubs, a violent demonstration was 
made against it on the Champa de Mai-s on 
the 17th of July. The assembly ordered 
Bailly and Lafayette to maintain order, and 
after vainly endeavoring to disperse tlie 
mob peaceably, Bailly, as Mayor of Paris, 
ordered the national guard to fire on the 
people. He was obeyed, and a number of 
the rioters were slain. This decisive con¬ 
duct won for the assembly, the mayor, and 
Lafayette the dislike of the revolutionists. 

The new constitution was presented to 
the king, who, after several days of deliber¬ 
ation, accepted it, and in the presence of 
the assembly, on the 14tli of September, 
1791, swore to maintain it. He was tliere- 
npon. restored to his kingly office. The 
president declared the constituent assembly 
at an end, and having passed an act dis¬ 
qualifying any of its members from serving 
in the forthcoming assembly, it was dis¬ 
solved on the 30th of September, 1791. 

On the 1st of October the Legidaiive 
Assembly met. It consisted of 745 membei's, 
who were almost entirely men of the middle 
class and unknown to the country, and who 
eouM in no way he said to represent the 
wealth, the intelligence, or the real senti¬ 
ments of France. It embraced several dis¬ 
tinctly marked parties. The Right was 
composed of the Feuiilants (or Constitution¬ 
alists), so called from their club, which was 
held in the old Convent of the Feuiilants. 
They were satisfied with what had already 
been accomplished in the way of reform, 
and sustained the new constitution as se¬ 
curing the rights of the people while pre¬ 
serving the forms of the monarchy. This 
party kept np a friendly intercourse with 
the king, and was supported by Laiayette. 
The Left consisted of Revolutionists, more 
or less extreme in their views. It em¬ 
braced many of the ablest men in the as¬ 
sembly, Its recognized leaders were from 
the department of the Gironde, from w hich 
fact the party was named the Giroiidius. 
Closely allied with the Girondins was a 
small party of extremists, known as the 
Mountain, from their occupying the highest 
benches at the extreme left of the hall. 
They wished to overthrow the monarchy 
and establish a republic. They were the 
leaders of the mob of Paris, to wffiom they 
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looked for support, and exercised their 
ower chiefly through the radical clubs 
Down as the Jacobins and the Cordeliers. 
The chief of the former club ^vas Maxi- 
iniliau Robespierre; the leaders of the latter 
iwcj^e Dauton, Marat, Camille Desmoulins, 
nod Fabre d^Eglantine, The Centre was 

composed of weak and tiraid men, who 
voted generally with theGiroiidius,aiid had 
no influence. 

The assembly began its career by order¬ 
ing the Count of Provence (afterwards 
Louis XVIIL), who had emigrated, to re¬ 
turn to France within sixty days, on pain 
of forfeiting his claim to the regency. This 


was questioned, and he was denounced as an 
accomplice in the plots of the emigrants. 
The assembly next proceeded to decree that 
the clergy who refused to take the oath to 
the new constitution should be deprived of 
the support granted them by the state, aud 
placed under the surveillance of the police. 
As all but a few of the clergy were non- 
jurors, this was a sweeping measure. It 
was vetoed by the king, who denounced it 
as an nnmitigate-d pei-secution. 

The court now committed a serious error. 
Lafayette, a sincere friend of the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and Potion, an ardent 
Girondist, were candidates for the mayor- 
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measure was approved by the king. The 
obles, who had emigrated, had formed an 
army on the German side of the Rhine, 
under the Prince of Contis, and were eai*- 
nestly seeking to bring about a counter revo- 
lution in favor of the king. The assembly 
ordered them to return to France, and de¬ 
clared that if they were found in arms on the 
1st of January, 1792, they would be pun¬ 
ished by the confiscation of their estates, and 
with death if captured. As the emigrauts 
were in arms in the king's behalf, Louis 
vetoed this measure, though he issued a 
proclamation commanding the emigrants to 
return, and threatening them with severe 
measures in case of refusal. His sincerity 


alty of Paris. Lafayette was disliked by 
the queen, who induced the court to cast its 
influence in favor of Potion, an enemy of 
the constitution and the monarchy, Witli 
the aid of this influence he was elected. 
This placed the municipal government of 
the capital entirely in the haiids of the rev¬ 
olutionists, as the municipal council w*as 
already ruled by Danton, Robespierre, Ta- 
lien, Billaud-Varennes, and other sworn 
revolutionists. 

The German states now intervened for 
the purpose of restoring Louis XVL to the 
authority originally enjoyed by liiin,and of 
undoing'’the\vorkof the Revolution. Upon 
tlie accession of the Emperor Francis II., 
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Austria addressed an ultimatuni to France, 
demanding the restoration of the French 
monarchy^ the surrender of the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine to the dispossessed 
princes, the return of the county of Venais- 
sin to the pope, and the restoration of the 
confiscated property to the church. This 
interference of Austria was met by the as¬ 
sembly with decisive measures. ^ The king 
was obliged to dismiss his constitutionalist 
ministry, and to summou one composed of 
Giroodins. On the 20tli of April, 1792, 
war was declared against Austria. In all 
Europe there was not a man who had any 
conception of the terrible and overwhelming 
character the struggle now comniencing was 
to assume. It was to change both the map 
and the character of Europe. 

The confiscation of the church property 
had given the government a full treasurj% 
Three strong armies were stationed to pro¬ 
tect the French frontier. General Rocham- 
beau with 48,000 men held the line from 
Dunkirk to Phillippeville,, from which 
place to Lauterbourg it was held by the 
command of General Lafayette, 52,000 
strong, and Marshal Lucker with 42,000 
meu occupied the country between Lauter- 
bourg and Basle, Two strong detachments 
were routed by the Austrians near Lisle 
and Valenciennes, and these defeats were 
at once attributed to treachery. The Giron- 
dins, who were now supreme in the assem¬ 
bly, endeavored to pacify the mob by order¬ 
ing the banishment of all non-juring priests, 
the disbanding of the royal guard, and the 
establishmaut .of a camp of 20,000 federal 
troops near Paris. The king consented to 
the dismissal of his guards, but vetoed tlie^ 
other measures. The Girondin ministry 
remonstrated with considerable violence, 
and was dismissed by the king on the 12th 
of June, 1792, Louis then formed a new^ 
constitutionalist ministry. The new minis¬ 
ters made a feeble effort to save the new’ 
constitution, and Lafayette wrote from his 
camp on the Belgian frontier to the assembly 
demanding the suppression of the Jacobin 
faction and the clnbs allied with it. At the 
same time the king despatched a secret 
envoy with confidential instructions to the 
emigrants and the princes of the coalition 
in his behalf. The measures of the ministry 
and the letter of Lafayette brought matters 
to a crisis, and the Girondins and Jacobins 
combined to destroy their opponents 

On the 20th of June a body of 20,000 
rioters, armed with smuhes, clubs, and I 


pikes, burst into the hall of the assembly^ 
fed by Sauterre, a brewer, who harangued 
the assembly and marched his men through 
the halL The mob then departed to the 
Tuileries and entered the palace. They 
w^ere met with firmness by the king, and did 
nothing but insult and menace the royal 
family, after which they departed. The 
firm conduct of the king produced a sligh t 
reaction in his favor, of which the ministry 
endeavored to take advantage, Lafayette 
returned to Paris, and attempted to raise a 
force to put down the Jacobins. Ivot a hundred 
men answered his call, and in despair he re¬ 
turned to the army, and he and his party 
made no further efibrt to save Louis from 
the fate w^hich they no^v saw was inevitable, 

France was now menaced with a foreign 
invasion, and at the same time her internal 
troubles threatened to plunge her into a 
bloody civil war. The assembly solemnly 
proclaimed, on the lllh of July, that “ the 
country was in danger,^' and called on the 
people'to rally to its defence. In obedience 
to this call thousands of volunteers rose in 
all parts of France and hastened by forced 
matches to Paris. While this general up¬ 
rising was ill progress, the Prussian army 
of invasion was approaching the fi'ontier. 
Its commander, the Duke of Brunswick, 
issued a most ill-advised proclamation, 
commanding the French nation to submit 
at once to Louis XVL as its lawful sover¬ 
eign, and threatening, in case the least vio¬ 
lence was offered to the royal family, to lay 
Paris in ruins. At the same time the duke 
insolently promised, in case his orders 
ivere promptly obeyed, to obtain from 
Louis XVI. a general amnesty for the re¬ 
bellious French people. 

This proclaraatioa aroused a storm of 
indignation in France, and especially in 
Paris. On the 3d of August the sections 
of Paris, headed by Petion, proceeded to 
the assembly, and demanded the bnmediate 
deppsition of the king. On the 6th the same 
demand was made by the volunteers. The as¬ 
sembly hesitated, and finally resolved by a 
large majority not to arrest orbring the king 
to trial. This refusal exasperated the see- 
tioos so greatly that they resolved to take 
the matter in their own hands, and, having 
secured the municipal government, they 
rose in *arms on the night of the 9th of 
August, and before daylight marched to 
attack the TuiJeries. 

The force foi' the defence of the Tuileries 
had been greatly strengthened in anticipa- 
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tion of an attack^ and was prepared to 
offer a determined resistance to the mob. 
Mandat, the commander of this force, was 
HiiTnraooed before the commune, or muni¬ 
cipal council, at the Hotel de Ville, and 
went to receive their orders. As he tux'ned 
to depart he was shot down, and the force 
at the Tuileries was left without a com¬ 
mander and helpless. By seven o’clock on 
the morning of the 10th of August the 
palace was invested on all sides by the 
mob, and fifty pieces of cannon were trained 
upon it. The national guard, intrusted 
with the defence of the palace, went over to 
the people, and the king, who had shown 
neither courage nor good judgment in this 
cnsis, decided to leave the palace and seek 
the protection of the assembly. It was a 
decisive step, being equivalent under the 
eircumstaticea to an abdication of his throne, 
but it was the only means by which he 
could save the lives of the queen and her 
children and of the devoted friends who 
suLTonnded them. Under the protection 
of a small party of armed gentlemen and 
national guards, the royal family left the 
palace, and walked to the hall of the assem¬ 
bly, at the opposite side of the gardens. 
The king, upon entering, said with dignity 
that he had come among the assembly to 
prevent the commbsiun of a great crime. 
The president replied that his majesty 
might count upon the firmness of the as¬ 
sembly, which had sworn to die in defence 
of the people and the constituted authorities. 
The royal family were then provided with 
seats behind the president’s chair, and the 
assembly resumed its deliberations. 

In the meantime the mob made a fierce 
attack upon the palace, carried it by as¬ 
sault, and massacred the handful of Swiss 
guards who bravely sought to hold them at 
bay. By eleven o’clock the insurgents were in 
full possession of the palace and of the city. 
The mob then rushed into the hall of the 
assembly, and dictated its terms to that 
body. In accordance with these terms the 
assembly declared that the chief of the 
executive powerprovisionally sus¬ 
pended from bis office, and the Palace of the 
Luxembourg w^as temporarily assigned him 
as a residence. A national conventton was 
to be summoned at once, and charged with 
the task of determining the form of the 
future government. 

The Jacobins were thus the masters of 
Paris, and uiidertook to ad minister the na¬ 
tional government by means of their niuni- 


eipal counciL They retained the assembly, 
now entirely subservient to their will, in 
order to give a color of legality to their 
proceedings. A committee of safety was 
established under the presidency of Marat, 
a blood-thirsty wretch, which, under the 
pretence of detecting conspiracies against 
the state, inaugurated an infamous system 
of espionage and domiciliary visitation. A 
special tribunal, consisting of nine judges,, 
was created for the trial of persons accused 
of conspiracy against the state. It was- 
governed in its proceedings by martial law, 
and its decisions were final. Ou the 13lh 
of August, by order of the commune, the 
royal family were removed from the Lux- 
embourg and imprisoned in the gloomy 
fortress of the Temple. Their confinement 
was made from the first cruel and rigorous, 
and they were subjected to constant insult 
and outrages by the municipal guard. The 
assembly sent messengers to the army to an¬ 
nounce the revolution of the 10th of August, 
aud to secure the adhesion of the troops. La¬ 
fayette refused to recognize the change, and 
arrested the messengers. He was declared 
a traitor by the assembly, aud finding him¬ 
self deserted by his troops and in danger of 
his life, he abandoned his command and 
sought safety in the camp of the allies. 
They held him as a prisoner, and subse¬ 
quently sent him to the Austrian fortress 
of Olmiitz, where he w^as kept a captive lor 
five years. He wds succeeded in his com¬ 
mand by General Dumouriez. 

In the meantime the allied army, one 
hundred and ten thousand strong, under 
the command of the King of Prussia, en¬ 
tered France on the 30th of July, and on 
the 20th of August invested Longwy, wdiich 
surrendered on the 23d. The allies then 
advanced upon Verdun, sending a corps to 
lay siege to Thionville. Verdun was taken 
a "few days later, and the invaders now 
threatened Paris. 

The news of the successes of the Prus¬ 
sians created the most profound excitement 
and alarm in France. It was thought im¬ 
possible to prevent the capture of Paris, 
and it was seriously proposed that the gov- 
ernraeut should leave the city and retire 
south of the Loire. Dan ton opposed this 
proposal, and declared that “it was neces¬ 
sary to strike the royalists with terror 
This ominous declaration was at once acted 
upon by the committee of safety, which 
arrested all the persons in the city believed 
to be hostile to the revohition. On the 
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night of the SOth of August 3,000 per¬ 
sons were arrested and confined in the 
Yarions prisons, already full to overflowing. 
It had been decided from the first to put 
these prisoners to death. On the 2d of 
September the tocsin was rimg, and the 
rumor was circulated that the royaliats were 
alsout to rise, release the prisoners, and be¬ 
tray the city to the Prussians. The most 
intense excitement prevailed, in the midst 
of which the commune sent a band of hired 
rufifians to murder the prisoners. For five 
days the massacre was continued; tlie 
prisons were successively emptied, and as 
their inmates passed out into the open air 


Dumouriez, Lafayette’s successor, time to 
occupy the defiles of the forest of Argonne 
with a force of 30,000 men. After several 
indecisive battles, the principal of which 
was that of Valmy, fought on the 20Ui of 
Septembeij 1792, the Duke of Brunswick, 
whose ai'my had been reduced to a deplor¬ 
able condition by sickness and a lack of 
provisions, was compelled to withdraw' 
across the Rhine, with a loss of 30,000 men 
in this badly conducted expedition. 

Dumouriez now received the permission 
of the convention to drive the Austrians 
out of the Netherlands. On the 23d of 
October he completely defeated their army 



they were cut down by the assassins. 
Among those who perished was the young 
and beautiful Princess de Lamballe, the 
confideotial friend of Marie Antoinette. 
Several thousand persons were killed in 
Paris, and the frenzy spread to the prov¬ 
inces, where about 2,000 more royal¬ 
ists perished. The leaders of the massa¬ 
cre at Paris were Danton, Robespierre and 
Marat. 

The capture of Verdun left the road to 
Paris open to the allies, but the Duke of 
Brunswick, instead of marching upon that 
city at once, lingered ten days upon tlie 
line of the Meuse, and thus gave General 


at Jemappes. Ey this victory he became 
the master of the whole of the Austrian 
Netlierlands, On the 14th of November 
be entered Bru^els. The people at once 
rose, renounced their allegiance to Austria, 
and organized a republic. On the 19th of 
November the convention ordered that the 
French commanders should, in all territory 
conquered by them from foreign nations, 
overthrow the old governments, confiscate 
the property of the priests and nobles, and 
establish a republican form of government 
On the 21st of September, 1792, the 
legislative assembly gave place to the 
national convention. It was a thoroughly 
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revolutionary body, but was divided into 
two bitterly hostile parties, the Girondins 
and the Mountain, the latter of which was 
supported by the Jacobins and the mob of 
Paris. The former was the more intelligent 
as well as the more numerous; the latter 
the more audacious and determined* On 
the first day of the session it was decreed, 
that “royalty was abolished in France/' 
and that the republic should date its ex¬ 
istence from that day* All titles were 
abolished ; men were to be called citizen/' 
women citizen ess; ” the emigrants were 
eoiidernned to perpetual banish ment, and 
were to be punished with death if they re¬ 
entered France, or were taken in arms, 

A fierce discussion now ensued between 
the Girondists and the Mountain as to the 
punishment of the king; and resulted in 
the victory of the latter party* It was or¬ 
dered that '^Lrouis Capet,” as the king was 
styled, should be brought to trial before the 
convention. On the 10th of December the ’ 
indictment against Louis was read. The 
principal charges against him were, having 
invited foreign powers to invade France, 
having, by his neglect of the army, caused 
the loss of Longwy and Verdun, and 
having incited the insurrection of the 10th 
of August ill order to cause a massacre of 
his people. The trial of the king was 
begun on the 11th of December* He was 
defended, and his imiocence clearly slioivn, 
by three able lawyers, who rbked tbeir 
heads by this service, but his death had 
been determined on from the first, and he 
was declared guilty by au almost unanimous 
vote. The convention was then called upon to 
decide the manner of bis punisliment. By 
a bare majority the king was sentenced to 
death* The Girondins sincerely desired to 
save the life of the king, but they were 
lacking in courage and determined eflbrt. 
Among those who voted for the death of 
the king was the notorious Duke of Orleans, 
bis cousin, who sat in the convention under 
the name of Philip EgalitA The conven¬ 
tion ordered the sentence to be executed 
within twenty-four hours. The king was 
granted the privilege of seeing his family 
without witnesses, and was allowed the at¬ 
tendance of a confessor of his own choice, 
the Abb6 Edgeworth. 

On the morning of the 21st of January, 
1793, Louis was conveyed in a carriage, 
under a strong guard of troops, from the 
Temple to the Place de la Revolution (now 
the Place de la Concorde), in the centre of 


which the guillotine had been erected. 
The crowd preserved a respectful silence, 
and the king, who bore himself with 
courage and dignity, attenipted to address 
the throng. Santerre, the commander of 
the troops, ordered the drums to be beaten, 
and the king's voice w^as drowned* He 
then submitted himself to the executioner, 
and his head was severed from his body* 
The executioner held op the gory head to 
the crowd, and cried, “Long live the re¬ 
public!” Louis was in his thirty-ninth 
year and had reigned nearly nineteen years. 
His brother, the Count of Provence, who 
was in exile, declared himself regent for his 
little nephew, Louis XVII., then a prisoner 
in the Temple* 

The execution of the king aroused a 
feeling of horror and indignation through¬ 
out Europe, and %vas regarded by the Eu¬ 
ropean governments as a general menace 
to all the monarchies of the world, and the 
French were held to be the common ene¬ 
mies of mankind* All the kings and princes 
now made common cause against France* 
Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, the empire, 
Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal 
entered into an alliance against her. The 
Fi’ench ambassadors were ordered to quit 
those countries, and French citizens re¬ 
siding in them were either expelled or ar¬ 
rested. France at once declared war 
against the 7^ulers of England, Holland and 
Spain, a distinction being made by the 
convention between the people and the 
sovereigns* It was clearly understood that 
the war was to be a death-struggle for the 
republic, and an army of 500,ODO men was 
ordered to be raised and placed in the field 
at once. Sweden, Denmark and Switzer¬ 
land were the only states with which the 
republic remained on friendly terms* 

Duniouriez, upon the capture of the 
Austrian Netherlands, had made great 
efforts to save the life of the king and the 
constitutional monarchy* During the de¬ 
bate upon the fate of Louis he returned to 
Paris, and exerted himself actively to avert 
the execution. Seeing that his efforts were 
hopeless, he returned to his head-quartel's. 
Soon afterwards he was ordered by the con¬ 
vention to march against the Austrians 
under the Prince of Coburg. He did so, 
and was defeated at Neerwinden on tlu^ 
18 th 0 f Maj'c h, wi th a ] oss of 4,000 m eii. He 
now entered into a treaty with the Austrian 
generals for the purpose of overthrowing 
the republic, and restoring the coustitu- 
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lional monarchy, with the Duke de Char¬ 
tres (afterwards king as Louis Philippe), 
the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, at 
its lieacL News of his treasonable conduct 
was conveyed to Pai’is, and four commis- 
isionera were sent into his camp to arrest 
'him. He seized them and delivered them 
to the Austrians, and called on 
his troops to follow him in an 
effort to rescue France from the 
tjTanny of the convention. His 
troops deserted him, and he 
fled to the Austrian camp for 
safety. He was never permitted 
to re-enter France. 

In the meantime the conflict 
between the Jacobins and Giron- 
dins hastened to a crisis. On 
the 10th of March, 1793, a 
Kevolutionary Tribunal was 
established, to decide, without 
appeal, the fate of all persons 
accused of crimes against lib¬ 
erty, equality, and the indivisi¬ 
bility of the republic/' “A 
Committee of Public Safety'' 

’was established on the 27th of 
May, consisting of nine mem- 
bei's, and this terrible body was 
given full dictatorial powers in 
the management of the govern¬ 
ment. The government was 
now thoroughly in the hands 
of the Jacobins, who were thus 
the masters of France. The 
great majority of tlie nation 
wished for a return of peace and 
order; but they were compelled 
to obey the will of the savage 
mob 01 Paris. On the 2d of 
June a mob of over 80,000 
armed meu surrounded the 
Tuileries and compelled the 
convention to order the arrest 
of its Girondin members. 

Thirty-two were arrested and 
imprisoned. Seventy-three more 
were expelled from the conven¬ 
tion for protesting against the arrest of 
their fellu^v-merabers* Many of them at 
once left Paris and sought safety in the 
provinces. They repaired to Caen and 
placed themselves at the head of a rebellion 
against the conw^ention which had sprung 
up in the western departments. A rival 
government was set up at Caen, and com¬ 
munications were opened with Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, and other 


disaffected cities, an armed force was raised, 
and it seemed that a formidable civil war 
was about to break out. At this juncture 
Charlotte Oorday, a young woman of Caen, 
went to Paris, and obtaining admission to 
the house of Marat, one of the most blood¬ 
thirsty of the Jacobin leaders, stabbed him 


ROBESPIERRE. 

to the heart. She made no effort to escape, 
and waJ sentenced to death by the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal. She met her fate with 
firmness. 

A royalist insurrection in La Vendee 
was crushed with remorseless severity, and 
the city of Lyons, which had resisted the 
authority of the convention, was forced to 
surrender, and was punished by the sum¬ 
mary execution of nearly 2,000 of its 
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inhabitants by order of a revolutionai^ 
tribunal, and the destruction of its public 
buildings. Toulon was devoted to the 
royal cause, anil procured the aid of an 
English ^eet under Admiral Hood. It 
wa^ attacked by an army under General 
Dugommier, and was reduced mainly by 
the skilful dispositions of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, a young officer serving in the army 
iis commandant of artillery. Toulon was 
evacuated by the British on the 19th of 
December, and several thousand French 
royalists escaped in the fleet 

The Jacobins, being now triumphant, 
proceeded to punish their enemies, and in¬ 
augurated a period of horror, which will 
always be known as the Reign of Terror. 
Rob^pierre, now one of the committee of 
public safety, Barr^re, Carnot, Couthon, 
§t Just, and Billaiid-Varennes were the 
leading spirits of this period. A general 
levy of the citizens of France was ordered 
for the defence of the country, a “ law of 
the suspected'' gave the government power 
to deprive any citizen of liberty or life, and 
its operations crowded the prisons of France 
with about 200,000 captives. General 
Ciistine was guillotined for his defeat at 
Mayenceand the loss of Valenciennes. The 
queen, Marie Antoinette, who had been a 
prisoner all this time, was now brought to 
trial. She was charged with having exer¬ 
cised a criminal influence over her husband, 
with having wasted the public treasure, and 
with having instigated foreign invasion. 
She was condemned to death, and was exe¬ 
cuted on the 16th of October, 1793. The 
next victims were the twenty-one proscribed 
Girondins. One of them committed suicide 
in the court, but the remainder were guil¬ 
lotined on the 31st of October. The mem¬ 
bers of this party who had escaped to the 
provinces were hunted with a ferocity which 
lias no parallel in history. On the 6th of 
November the Duke of Orleans, the noto¬ 
rious Philip Ega!it6, svas guillotined amid 
the savage curses of the mob. Among the 
victims of the next few days were Madame 
Roland, the gifted wife of one of the Giron- 
din leaders, Bailly, the former mayor of 
Paris, and Madame du Barry, the mistress 
of Louis XV. In the provinces the same 
cruelties were perpetrated. At Nantes a 
revolutionary tribunal was established 
under the presidency of a hloodthh-sty 
wretch named Carrier. Not less than 
15,000 persons were put to death by 
his orders at Nantes during the last three 
months of the year 1793. 
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The convention, under the lead of the 
extreme Jacobins, now abolished the 
Gregorian calendar, and substituted a 
ridiculous system of its own. The French 
era was dated fi'oni the 22d of September, 
1792, and every tenth day was set apart as 
a period of rest. What little had been 
left of the Christian religion was formally 
abolished by the convention. A well- 
known dancer from the opera was entliroued 
on the high altar at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and ivaa worshipped by all the au¬ 
thorities of the state and city as the goddess 
of reason. Over the cemeteries was placed 
the legend, ‘'Death is an eternal sleep.” 
The sepulchres of the kings of Fiance at 
St. Denis were violated, and the remains 
of the dead monarchs were cast into the 
common ditch. 

These excesses were committed by the 
H^bertists, the most ultra faction of the 
Jacobina. Robespierre was not in favor 
of them, and seized the fii'St opportunity to 
cause the H^bertists to be denounced. They 
had attempted an unsuccessful insurrection, 
and their leaders were seized and were 
guillotined on the 24th of March, 1794. 
Robespierre, under all his assumption of 
moderation, was aiming at the possession 
of the supreme power of the state. Be¬ 
tween him and the object of bis desires 
there was but one obstacle—his great rival, 
Dan ton. He determined to destroy him 
and his supporters at one blow. On the 
1st of April, 1794, Danton, Camille Des¬ 
moulins, Fabre d* Eglantine, H^rault de 
S^chelle, and eleven othei-s were arrested 
and imprisoned. They were not allowed to 
defend themselves, and, after a mock trial, 
were guillotined on the 6th of April, 

Robespierre was now master of France. 
He at once dropped the mask of modera¬ 
tion, and the work of the guillotine went 
on more mercilessly than ever. Between 
the 10th of June and the 27th of July, 
1794, over fourteen hundred pei’sons w^ere 
guillotined in Paris. For three months 
Robespierre held undisputed power. He 
was not an atheist, and one of his first acts 
w^as to restore the w-orship of a supreme 
being, which he did with impious cere¬ 
monies designed for his owui glorification. 
The immortality of the soul was also pro¬ 
claimed as an article of the national faith. 

The fall of this monster was but a ques¬ 
tion of time. A powerful opposition to him 
was silently gathering strength in the con¬ 
vention. He received intimations of hk 
danger, and prepared to avert it by sending 
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hifi enemies to the guillotine* A secret list 
of those he meant to destroy was discoyered, 
and was found to eoutain the names of the 
best men in the convention. The discovery 
brought matters to a crisis, and on the 27th 
of July, Tailien, Billaud-Varennes, and 
other leaders of the conspiracy against him, 
denounced itobespierre in the convention, 
Robespierre vainly endeavored to obtain a 
hearing, but his voice was drowned in shouts 
of Down with the tyrant! ” ^ He w^s ar¬ 
rested, together with tour of his associates. 
The commune at once took up arms, rescued 
him from his prison, aud carried him in 
triumph to the Hotel de Ville* The con¬ 
vention was now bound to triumph or per-, 
ish. Its ti'oops were at ouce placed under 
arms, and the Hotel de Ville was surrounded. 
Robespierre, afraid to meet the fate he had 
inflicted upon thousands of his countrymen, 
made an unsuccessful attempt at suicide. 
The commune surrendered, and on the 28th 
of July Robespierre and the members of 
the commune were guillotined amid the re¬ 
joicings of the populace. With the death 
of Robespierre the Reign of Terror came to 
an end. The cruel Carrier and the infa¬ 
mous Fouquier-TinvUle, the public prose¬ 
cutor during the Rcigu of Terror, were guil¬ 
lotined by order of the convention. 

Tallieu, Fouch^, Legendre, and their as¬ 
sociates, into whose bauds the government 
had now passed, were not naturally dis¬ 
posed to moderation, but tlie public senti¬ 
ment had set so strongly in favor of a more 
humane course, tliat they wisely yielded to 
it. The seventy-three deputies who had 
protested agaiust the arrest of the Giron- 
dius were readmitted to the convention, 
and 10,000 persons, detained in prison on 
suspicion, were released in Paris alone. A 
similar measure was put in force through¬ 
out Frauce. The Jacobin club was sup¬ 
pressed ; the laws banishing the priests and 
nobles were repealed, and the Christian 
faith aud worship were restored. 

The suflPerings of the people were not 
ended, however. The winter of 1794-95 
was very rigorous, and bread and fuel were 
scarce and high. The assignats were worth¬ 
less, and there was no other currency to re¬ 
place them. The distress of the people was 
extreme. Tlie Jacobins endeavored to take 
advantage of this distress to regain their 
lost power, aud on the 1st of April and 20th 
of May, 179r5, the mob of Paris rose in 
arms to demand bread and tlie restoration 
to liberty of the terrorist leaders. These 


outbreaks were sumraarily quelled, and the 
people of the Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
chief seat of the disturbances, were com¬ 
pelled to surrender their arms to the con¬ 
vention. In the provinces a counter-revo¬ 
lution set in against the Jacobins, and was 
marked by as much cruelty as the Reign of 
Terror had produced. 

While these terrible scenes were transpir¬ 
ing in France, the republic was compelled 
to maintain a life and death struggle against 
the foreign powers which were seeking its 
overthrow. The armies of the republic 
were thirteen in number, and amounted to 
between 600,000 and 700,000 men. The 
army of the Samhre and the Meuse was 
commanded by General Jourdan. On the 
26th of June, 1794, he defeated the allies 
at Fleurus. He then formed a junction 
with the army of the north under General 
Pichegru, and on the 9th of July the French 
occupied Brussels. The allies under the 
Duke of York now fell back into Holland, 
and abandoned the whole of Belgium to 
the French, Pichegru now advanced to the 
Meuse, aud prepared for the invasion of 
Holland, while Jourdan drove the Austri¬ 
ans back towards the Rhine, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon them at Ruremonde, 
on the 5th of October, aud conn^elled them 
to retreat into Germany. Cologne aud 
Treves were quickly occupied by the 
French, who by the end of October held 
the Rhine irom Worms to Nimwegeu, On 
the Spanish and Italian frontiers the arrdiea 
of the republic were equally successful dur¬ 
ing this year. The French were not with¬ 
out their reverses, however. An English 
fleet under Lord Howe won a brilliant vic¬ 
tory over the French fleet ofl" the Isle of 
TJshant, on the 1st of June, and Corsica 
revolted and placed itself under the protec¬ 
tion of England. 

Pichegru crossed the Meuse on the ice in 
the last week of December, and on the 11 th 
of January, 1795, defeated the English and 
Dutch at Nimwegen, and compelled them 
to make a disastrous retreat. ^ The Dutch 
welcomed the French with delight, and the 
stadtholder fled to England, and on the 
20th of January Piehe^u entered Amster¬ 
dam in triumph. The Lnglish army, after 
much suffering on their retreat, reached 
Bremen, and sailed from that port for Eng¬ 
land. Holland at once submitted, and the 
conquest of that country w^as accomplished 
without a single battle. A repubiican gov¬ 
ernment, modelled upon that of France, 
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was set up hj the French^ and Holland be¬ 
came known as the Batavian Republic, 
Negotiations weve now opened with Prussia, 
which was tired of the war^ and on the 5th 
of April a treaty of peace was signed be¬ 
tween that country and France, Prussia 
surrendering to the republic aJl her posses¬ 
sions on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
King of Prussia was now more anxious to 
enjoy his ill-gotten share of the Polish ter¬ 
ritory than to aid the French Bourbons. 
Peace was soon after made with the princes 
of the empire through the mediation of 
Prussia. A similar treaty was also negoti¬ 
ated with Spain* That power insisted that 


In the summer of 1795 a fresh insurrec¬ 
tion of the royalists broke out in La Ven¬ 
dee, under Generals Stofflet uud Cbarette. 
An English squadron with 3,000 French 
emigrants joined the insurgents, and the 
Count of Provence, the brother of Louis 
XVI., was proclaimed king as Louis XVIII* 
A force under General Hoche was sent 
against them by the government, and a 
bloody and desperate war was maintained 
until March, 1796, when, Charette and 
Stofflet having been taken and put to death, 
the struggle in La Vendee came to a close. 
It is said to have cost the lives of 100,000 
Frenchmen, 
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the children of Louis XVI., who were still 
prisonei^ in the hands of the convention, 
should be set at liberty* The death on the 
11th of June, 1795, at the age of eleven, of 
the unhappy claupliin, who was styled Louis 
XVII. by his adherents, removed the chief 
obstacle to the treaty, Spain recognized the 
French republic, and ceded to it her West 
Indian island of St. Domingo in return for 
the French conquests in northern Spain. 
The young daughter of Louis XVI. ivas then 
liberated from the Temple, and exchanged 
for the commissioners of the convention 
who had been betrayed to the Austrians by 
Dumouriez. 


In the meantime the convention ap¬ 
pointed a committee, almost exclusively 
Girondist, to draft a new constitution for 
the republic. Their report was presented 
to the convention, and adopted on the 22d 
of August, 1795* The new constitution're- 
stored to the middle class its legitimate in¬ 
fluence in the state. It provided that the 
legislative power should be confided to two 
chambers. The first of these, the council 
of five hundred, so called from the number 
of its members, was to have the sole power 
of originating law's ; tlie other, the council 
of the ancients, was to consist of 250 meiu- 
bei's* who must be over forty years of age* 
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They bad the power of accepting the laws 
presented by the lower council, or could 
veto them. The executive authority ivas 
vested in a directory of five members, ap^ 
pointed by the two legislative chambers, 
one director retiring each year. This coii' 
stitution was bitterly opposed by the royal¬ 
ists, w^ho had returned to Paris in great 
numbers since the fall of Robespierre, and 
also by the sections. 

It was evident to the convention that an 
outbreak was at hand, and measures were 
taken to crush it, Barras was made com¬ 
mander of the troops of the convention, 
and chose, as his second in command, Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, then a general of brigade, 
and in Paris awaiting orders. He intrusted 
him with the defence of the convention, and 
the young general took his measures with 
promptness and decision. On the 5th of 
October the sections made their attack 
upon the Tuileries, but so well had Bona¬ 
parte prepared for them, that they were 
beaten and put to flight with heavy loss. 
Bonaparte was rewarded for his services by 
the appointment to the second place in the 
army of the interior, A little later, upon 
the retirement of Barras, he succeeded him 
as coramander-in-chiefp 

The convention used its victory with 
jnoderatioii. A general amnesty was pro¬ 
claimed to all except emigrants and their 
families. Only one of the conspirators was 
put to death, and a few imprisoned. Bel¬ 
gium was declared to be incorporated with 
France. On the 26th of October, 1795, the 
convention closed its labors, and passed 
into history. 

The new government at once entered 
upon its duties. La R4veilI4re-Lepaux, 
Rewbell, Carnot, Letourneur, and Barras 
were chosen directors. Th^ \vere all 
staunch republicans. The Luxembourg 
palace was allotted to them as a residence, 
a liberal revenue allowed them, and an 
armed guard assigned for their protection. 

The state of the treasury demanded the 
immediate attention of the directory. It 
was utterly bankrupt. The currency was 
so depreciated that the notes of the govern¬ 
ment would not commaud the cost of print¬ 
ing them- The poor of Paris were reduced 
to two ounces of bread and a small quantity 
of rice to each person per day, and this the 
government was obliged to furnish- The 
country was full of bands of robbers, who 
committed the grossest outrages without 
fear of punishment; the road^, bridges, and 


canals were in ruin; the army was in need 
of clothes and rations, and the troops were 
clamorous for their pay. The measures of 
the directory for the remedying of these 
evils were successful- Confidence was re¬ 
vived; a better financial system was in¬ 
augurated ; commerce resumed its former 
footing; and France began to experience 
some degree of her old prosperity. These 
changes were gradual, but they were marked 
and successfnL 

Pichegru, after hia conquest of Holland, 
found his good fortune to desert him. He 
was attacked by the Austrians in his posi¬ 
tion on the Rhine near Mayence, and was 
defeated, and lost all his artillery, stores, 
and baggage. He had hoped to use the 
favor which his conquast of Holland had 
won him with hia countrymen for the resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons, but hia movements 
were indecisive, and ruined the cause he 
meant to serve. He then retired from the 
army in disgust. 

The directory resolved to put three armies 
in the field for the campaign of 1796. Two 
of these were designed for service in Ger¬ 
many under Generals Moreau and Jourdan; 
the third was to conduct the campaign in 
Italy under General Bonaparte. The last- 
named general, whose services we have al¬ 
ready noticed, was a native of the island of 
Corsica, and of Italian descent. He was 
twenty-seven years old, but had already 
given proof of his great genius as a soldier- 
Since his victory over the sections he had 
been promoted to the command of the army 
of the interior, and had married Madame de 
Beauharnais, a lady of great beauty and 
the friend of Barras, Tallien, and Carnot^ 
the three most powerful men in France. 
This marriage %Yas a decided gain for him 
at the time. Twelve days after it was cel¬ 
ebrated he left Paris for the head-quarters 
of his army at Nice, which he reached on 
the 27 th of March, 1796, 

The army of Italy numbered about 
35,000 men, and was in a wretched state of 
discipline, and in want of clothing and pro¬ 
visions. Opposed to it was an army of 
60,000 splendid Austrian and Piedmontese 
troops. Bonaparte lost no time in infusiug 
into his wretched force his own enthusiastic 
energy, and electrified the troops with the 
promise of victory and wealth in Italy. He 
then began a forward movement upon 
Genoa, his plan being to interpose hb army 
between the imperialists and the Piedmon¬ 
tese, and prevent their union. Hb troops. 
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but a few weeks before a band of malcon¬ 
tents^ followed biin with enthusiasm. His 
plan was completely successful. The Aus¬ 
trians fell back toward Milan, the Pied¬ 
montese tow’ard Turin. Bonaparte defeated 
a detachment of the Austrians at Monte- 
notte, and following the Piedmontese army 
captured fortified town of Cheraaco, and 
completely cut off the Sardinians from the 
imperialists. He then forced the King of 
Sardinia to accept a humiliating armjstice, 
and compelled him to cede Savoy and Nice to 
I^nce, to expel ail French emigrants, even 
his own daughters, who were the wives of 
the brothers of Louis XVI., fmm his do¬ 
minions, and to place Alexandria, Tortona, 
and the other chief fortresses of his kingdom 
in the haods of the French as surety for 
his neutrality until the conclusion of a gen¬ 
eral peace. 

This armistice concluded, Bonaparte 
marched at once against the Austrians, and 
defeated them in tlie desperate battle of 
Lodi, on the 10th of. May, driving them 
back to the Miueio, Milan was uncovered 
hy th^s retreat, and was occupied by the 
Frencli amid the rejoicings of the people, 
on the 15tb of May, 

These rapid successes, and the boldness 
of the young general in venturing to treat 
independently with the Piedmontese king, 
astonished and alarmed the directory* They 
proposed to restrain him by dividing the 
command in Italy between himself and Gen¬ 
eral Kellerman. Bonaparte refused to ac¬ 
cept this divided command, and offered his 
resignation to tlie directory. His brilliant 
successes in Italy had rendered him so pop¬ 
ular at home that the directors did not 
dare to accept his resignation, and left him 
without interference. From his head¬ 
quarters at Milan, Bonaparte dictated 
peace to tlie minor princes of Italy, and 
compelled them to purchase it upon his own 
conditions. Money, materials of war, and 
works of art were demanded from them and 
sent to Paris to supply the needs of the 
republic and adorn tlie French capital. 

After allowing hig army twelve days of 
rest at Milan, Bonaparte advanced to ilan- 
tua, and laid siege to that strong fortress* 
It was the chief Austrian stronghold in 
Italy, and the key to all further operations 
ill that country. An Austrian army was 
despatched to its relief under Marshal 
Wurmser, one of the most trusted generals 
of the empire* While it was on the march 
Bonaparte left a strong detachment to con- 
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tinue the blockade of Mantua, and by a 
rapid movement overran the States of the 
Church with the rest of his army, and dic¬ 
tated an armistice with the holy see. The 
pope was compelled to pay to Prance the 
sum of twenty-one millions of franca, together 
with one hundred valuable pictures and 
other works of art, and to allow Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Ancona to he garrisoned by 
the French. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
was compelled to receive a French garrison 
at Leghorn, in order to prevent the English 
from trading with that port. 

Marshal Wurrnser, at the head of 70,000 
men, twice entered Italy from the Tyrol to 
the assistance of Mantua. He was no 
match for his youthful opponent, and was 
defeated at Brescia, Castiglione, Roveredo, 
and Eassano. Finding himself unable to 
keep the field, Wurrnser, on the 19th of 
September, retired with the remains of his 
army within the walls of Mantua, which 
fortress was well provisioned, and capable 
of holding out during a long siege. 

In the meantime the campaign in Ger¬ 
many was conducted by the armies of 
Moreau and Jourdan, who were opposed 
by the Archduke Charles, a general of 
great ability, with an army of over 100,000 
men. Moreau crossed the Rhine between 
Strasburg and Kehl, and Jourdan at May¬ 
en ce. On the M of September Jourdan was 
defeated at Wurtzborg, and was obliged to 
retreat across the Rhine into France. Mo¬ 
reau, who had advanced as far as Munich, 
was thus left in an exceedingly dangerous 
position, and the Archduke Charles made 
great exertions to cut him off from France 
Moreau then resolved to retire into France 
by the valley of the Danube, and in spite of 
the efforts to intercept him made a masterly 
retreat through the Black Forest into 
France, which he reached without serious 
loss in twenty-six days. 

The retreat of Moreau and Jourdan left 
the army in Italy to bear the full weight 
of the Austrian power, and a third Austrian 
army, 60,000 strong, was assembled under 
Marshal Alvinzi, for the purpose of driving 
Bonaparte out of Italy* The French were 
far inferior in sti'ength to the Austrians, 
and Alvinzi believed he would have an 
easy victory. In the first part of the cam¬ 
paign the Austrians were successful, and 
the French army became disheartened. 
Bonaparte, by a series of bold and rapid 
movements, soon changed the condition of 
affairs. On the 14th of November he at- 
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tacked AJvinzi at Arcole^ and in a three I 
days* battle drove him back upon Monte¬ 
bello, and re-entered Verona in triumpli. 
Alvinzi was reinforced, and early in Janu¬ 
ary, 1797, appeared on the Adige with an 
army of 60,000 men. On the 14th of Jan- 
uary he was utterly routed at Eivoli* The 
French were greatly inferior in force to the 
Austrians, and the victory was due to the 
superior genius of the French commander. 
It was followed by the surrender of Mantua 
by Wurmser, on the 2d of February, 1797, 
by which 20,000 Austrians yielded them¬ 
selves prisoners of war to the French. 

Bonaparte now invaded the papal ter¬ 
ritories, and rapidly overran them. He 
had orders from the directory to destroy 
the papal government, but on his own 
responsibility disregarded these instructions, 
and concluded with the helpless j^ntiff the 

r cfj of Toleutino, on the 19th of February, 
which the pope ceded to France the 
legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and the 
Romagna, and Avignon and its territory 
in France, and paid a second contribution 
of fifteen millions of francs, and a number 
of the choicest art treasures of Rome, Thus 
far the brilliant success of Bonaparte had 
won for France a third of the papal states, 
and Savoy and Nice ; had detached the 
King of Sardinia and the states of northern 
and central Italy from the coalition against 
France, and had laid Genoa and Venice 
under lieavy contributions. The expenses 
of the campaign had not only been defrayed 
by the conquered territory, but Bonaparte 
had been able to remit thirty millions of 
francs to the directory. The officers and 
men of the conquering army had grown 
rich fj'om the spoils of the war. Pieclmont 
and Lombardy bad been conquered, and 
four Austrian armies had been defeated or 
captured. It was the most brilliant cam- 



The capture of Mantua opened the way 
to Austria, and Bonaparte advanced rapidly 
through the Tyrolese Alps, and drove the 
Archduke Charles beypud the Save, defeat¬ 
ing him in a series of sharp engagements. 
On the 9th of April, 1797, the French were 
at Leoben, a few days* march from Vienna. 
The Austrian government now proposed a 
suspension of hostilities wdth a view to 
arranging a treaty of peace. The pro¬ 
posal was accepted by Bonapai-te, and on 
the 18th of April the preliminaries of 


peace were signed between France and the 
empire. 

During the progress of these negotiations, 
the Venetians, encotiraged by a report that 
Bonaparte had been defeated in the Tyrol, 
rose in insurrection against the French at 
Bergamo, Verona, and other places. At 
Verona the French garrison was massacred. 
Bonaparte at once marched into the Vene¬ 
tian territory, having first declared war 
against the republic. The city of Venice 
was occupied by a French division; the 
Venetian republic was overthrown; the 
Council of Ten abolished, and a democratic 
government set up. A fine of six millions 
of francs was levied upon the republic by 
the French, and its territory was occupied 
by French garrisons, and a large number 
of works of art, manuscripts, etc-, were car¬ 
ried off to Paris. Thus perished the ancient 
commonwealth of Venice. 

While her arms were thus successful 
abroad, France was passing through a 
serious crisis at home. In the elections of 
1797 the royalists succeeded in returning 
over 200 of their partisans to the national 
legislature, aud a strong party was formed 
in that body in opposition to the directory, 
wliich was itself divided by the alliance of 
Barthelemy aud Carnot with the majority 
in the legislature. The royalists made no 
secret of their design of getting the govern¬ 
ment into their own hands for the purpose 
of overthrowing the republic. BarrOsS, 
Rewbell, and La R4veill4re were resolved 
to maintain the republic, even if they had 
to go to the length of a coup d’etat to do 
so. They therefore sought aid of General 
Bonaparte and General Hoche, the latter 
of whom was then in command of one of 
the armies on the Rhine. Hoche rapidly 
advanced upon Paris with a large body of 
troops, and Bonaparte sent Augereau, one 
of his most trusted lieutenants, who was 
appointed commander of the army of Paris. 
On the 4tli of September, 1797, the three 
directors struck the decisive blow. Carnot 
and Barthelemy, and' the obnoxious mem¬ 
bers of the legislature, including Piehegru 
aud Barbe-Marbois, were arrested and im¬ 
prisoned. The remaining membei's of the 
directory then produced the correspondence 
of Piehegru with the exiled Bourbons, and 
tlie councils justified the course of the 
director. The prisoners were exiled to 
Cayenne, and new elections were ordered to 
fill the places of the members of the coun¬ 
cils thus exiled. 
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This danger aver led, the negotiations for 
peace with Austria were.concluded, and a 
treaty was signed at Cainpo Formio on the 
17th of October. France acquired the 
Austrian Netherlands, the Khine frontier, 
and the Ionian islands, Tlie states of Italy 
were erected into the Cisalpine republic, as 
has been related, Fj'auce ceded to the 
emperor Venice, Friuli, Istria, Dalmatia, 
and the islands of the Adriatic, The treaty 
concluded, Bonaparte returned to France. 


the papal states were thoroughly discoih 
tented. Berth ier marched to Kome, and 
was received as a deliverer. He proclaimed 
the restoration of the Roman republic; 
made Pope Pius VI, a prisoner, and 
stripped him of all his property. He was 
conve^’ed to the Convent of Siena, and was 
subsequently removed to France, where he 
was detained iu captivity. In the summer 
of 1799 Rome was pillaged by tlie French 
army, and the eflbrts of the people to pro- 



THE BATTLE OF THE KILE, OE ABOVETE, 


He was received in Paris with a magnifi¬ 
cent ovation, and ^vas the most popular mao 
iu France, Efiorts ^vere made to obtain for 
him some substantial recognition of his 
gi'eat services, hut the government refused 
to make the deserved award. The directors 
were already afraid of him. 

Upon the return of Bonaparte from Italy, 
Genera! Berthier was ordered by the direc¬ 
tory to carry out its instructions respecting 
the papal government, which Bonaparte 
had declined to execute. The people of 


tect their property were put dow'ii with 
great severity, Berthier, who had engaged 
to respect the private property of the city, 
w^as disgusted wdth the course of the direc¬ 
tory and the conduct of his army, and 
demanded to be recalled. 

France now attempted to get possession 
of Switzerland, and incited insurrections in 
the southern cantons, which were put dowm 
by the governraent. Upon the pretext of 
guaranteeing the independence of the Swiss, 
a French force entered Switzerland, and in 
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spite of a determined resistance by the 
people, reduced the confederacy to a de¬ 
pendence upon France- The ancient con¬ 
federation was replaced with the Helvetic 
Republic, one and indivisible/* A treaty 
of peace and alliance was made with the 
nevv government, which secured to France 
two important military roads—one into the 
south of Germany; the other by w'ay of the 
Simplon Pass into Italy. 

The only enemy with which France was 
now at war was England, The directory 
serioosly contemplated the invasion of 
Great Sritain by a force under Ifapoleon 
Bonaparte. After further consideration, it 
was resolved to substitute for this plan the 
conquest of Egypt, by which a base would 
be secured for operations against the British 
dominions in India, or for an intervention 
ill the atfairs of Turkey. The possession 
of Egypt w'ould make France mistress of 
the Mediterranean. 

A fteet of twenty ships of M^^ar and a large 
number of transports was assembled at 
Tonlou, under Admiral Brueys, An army 
of 36,000 men, under General Bonaparte, 
embarked in this fleet, and on the 19th of 
May, 1798, the expedition put to sea. A 
numerous body of scientific men accom¬ 
panied the expedition. Before the departure 
of the fleet Bonaparte had been in corre¬ 
spondence with the Knights of St. John, 
who held Malta, for the surrender of that 
island to France for a specified considera¬ 
tion. The French fleet at once sailed to 
Malta, and after a show of resistance on the 
part of the knights, took possession of it by 
a formal convention on the 10th of June. 
A garrison of 3,000 meix was left at Ea 
Vaietta, and tlie fleet set sail for Egypt, 
barely eluding the English fleet of Admiral 
Nelson, who was trying to intercept it. The 
Egyptian coast was reached on the Ist of 
Jufj, and the next day the troops landed 
near Alexandria, and occupied that city. 

Egypt, though nominally a part of the 
Turkish empire, was held by the Mame¬ 
lukes, a race of warriors* Mourad Bey, 
one of their most powerful chiefs, had taken 
position to cover Cairo with his troops. 
Bonaparte advanced at once to attack him, 
and, after a painful march through the 
scorching sands of the desert, the French 
army on the 21st of July encountered the 
ai'my of Mourad Bey, SO'^OOO strong, in the 
great plain of the Pyramids, opposite Cairo. 
A desperate battle ensued, and the steadi¬ 
ness of the French squares was tested as it 


had never been before by the furious charges 
of the Mameluke horse; but the Mamelukes 
were defeated with heavy slaughter, and 
driven from the field. They fled into upper 
Egypt, and thence into Syria. The battle 
of the Pyramids was followed by the occu- 

f ation of Cairo the next day by the French, 
t virtually decided the fate of Egypt, which 
submitted to General Bonaparte with but 
little more resistance. 

The brilliant victory of the Pyramids 
was followed by a disastrous reverse. The 
English Admiral Nelson, who had vainly 
sought to encounter the French fleet on its 
way to Egypt, discovered it iu the bay of 
Ahoukir, near Alexandria, and on the 1st 
of August attacked it. The hattie was 
resumed the next day, and resulted in the 
defeat or capture of the entire French fleet. 
This reverse left the French in Egypt 
without the means of commiiiucating with 
Europe, and entirely dependent upon the 
resources of the counti'y they occupied. 

Undismayed by hiis disaster, Bonaparte 
undertook the task of organizing the 
government of Egypt, and of reducing that 
couiitiy to a permanent dependence upon 
France. His efforts were not well received 
by the people of the country, and the in- 
habitants of Cairo rose in revolt on the 22d 
of October. The suppression of this out¬ 
break cost the lives of several hundred 
Frenchmen, and about 5,000 of tire iiiliabi- 
tante. The sultan also declared war against 
France, and made an alliance with Russia. 
Two Turkish armies were assembled—one 
at Damascus and the other at Rhodes. The 
news of the presence in the East of these 
armies determined General Bonaparte to 
advance into Syria and assume the offeu- 
sive, instead of waiting to be attacked in 
Egypt. He began his march with 13,000 
men, commanded by his best generals, in 
February, 1799, He had marked out a 
magnificent programme for himself. ^ He 
meant to conquer Syria and Asia Minorj 
capture Constantinople, and advance upon 
Germany from that city with an army re- 
crnited from the conquered peoples along 
his route. El Arish, the frontier fortress 
of Syria, was taken, and Jaffa w^as carried 
by a^ault on the 13th of March. Its resist¬ 
ance was punished by the cold-bloode<l 
massacre of its garrison* Acre held out 
against the French. Its garrison consisted 
of 1,000 Turks and 300 English marines, 
assisted by a small English squadron in the 
roads under Sir Sidney Smith, During 
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the siege a large Turkish army advanced 
from Damascus to the assistance of Acre, 
but was routed near Mount Tabor on the 
16th of March by an inferior force under 
General Bonaparte* Acre held out for 
sixty days, and the plague having broken 
out in the French army, Bonaparte ordered 
a last assault, which was unsuccessful- He 
raised the siege and retreated into Egypt, 
luiving lost onedliird of his army. The 
remainder were seriously disheartened. 
Cairo was reached on the 14th of June. 
During the absence of General Bonaparte 
Desaix, whom he had left in command at 
Cairo, bad reduced Egypt as far as the 
Cataracts of the Nile, tlxa most advanced 
post ever held by Rome, The disastei-s of 
the French encouraged the Mameluke 
leaders to excite an insurrection in upper 
Egypt, and at the same time a Turkish 
army arrived by sea from Rhodes, to the 
number of 18,000 men, and landed at 
Aboukir ou the 11th of July, where they 
intrenched their position. On the 25th 
Bonaparte attacked them, and gained over 
them one of liis most brilliant victories. 
The Turkish army was annihilated. This 
victory left the French undisputed masters 
of Egypt, and it but remained for them 
to secure what they had won. 

News now reached Napoleon of the re¬ 
verses of the French army in Italy, of the 
incapacity and misgovennnent of the direc¬ 
tory, and the general discontent of the 
French people, fie clearly recognized the 
opportunity which this disturbed state of 
affliirs held out to him of seizing the supreme 
power, and at once determined to avail him¬ 
self of it. Two frigates were gotten in readi¬ 
ness in Alexandria, and leaving the army 
in command of General Kleber, Bonaparte 
embarked ou the 25th of August, accom¬ 
panied only by five generals, wholly devoted 
to his interests. Me lauded at Frejus on 
the 9til of October, and proceeded to Paris, 
greeted everywhere along the route by the 
aeelamatious of the people* He reached 
Paris on the 16tli, and took up his residence 
in a modest mansion in the Rue de la Vic- 
toire. 

In the meantime a second coalition had 
been formed against France by Russia, 
Turkey, Great Britain, Austria, and the 
Two Sicilies, The King of the Two Sicilies, 
before the treaties were signed between these 
powers, advanced upon Rome with an army 
ot 40,000 men. The French drove back 
this force, and pursued King Ferdinand 


IV. into the Neapolitan territories. He 
was driven out of Naples, and forced to 
take refuge in Sicily. The Neapolitan ter¬ 
ritory on the mainland was then erected 
into the Pailihenopean republic. 

In March, 1799, France declared war 
against Austria and Tuscany, The anuy 
of Mass4na was successful in some of its 
earlier engagements, but the Archduke 
Charles defeated General Jourdan at Os- 
track and Stockach, and compelled him to 
retire to the French side of the Rhine. This 
retreat neutralized the successes of the 
armies in Italy, and broiight to an end the 
labors of the Congress of Raf tadt. The im^ 
penal envoy was recalled, and the French 
envo)^ were assassinated by order of the 
Austrian government, an outrage upon the 
laws of civilized nations which Austria did 
not hesitate to commit. 

In the meantime France had lost her 
hold upon Italy, In 1798 a powerful Rus¬ 
sian army, under the famous ^Marshal Su- 
warof, entered Italy and formed a junction 
with the Austrians under General Kray. 
This force successively defeated the French 
army under General Sherer at Yeroua and 
Magnano, Sherer was succeeded by Moreau, 
who was defeated by Suwarof at Cassano, 
The allies then occupied Milan, and Moreau 
would have been crushed had not the Aus¬ 
trian government ordered Suwarof to lay 
siege to Mantua, Peschiera, and other places 
which were considered essential to the pres¬ 
ervation of the territory he had won. Prof¬ 
iting by this delay, Moreau took position 
at Coni, where he could communicate with 
Genoa and with Prance. Reinforcements 
were hastening to him, but desiring to dis¬ 
tinguish himself by some decisive act before 
their arrival, Moreau left his position and 
attacked Suwarof near the Trebia, and w^as 
utterly routed. This defeat was followed 
by the loss of Piedmont. The allies occu¬ 
pied Turin, Pigaerol, Susa, and other im¬ 
portant points, and the Cossacks of Suwarof a 
army passed the Alps, and invaded Dau¬ 
phin^. Joubert was sent to snpei'sede 
Moreau, but was defeated and slain in the 
bloody and decisive battle of Novi, on the 
loth of August, 1799. Later in the year 
the city of Naples surrendered to the army 
of Ferdinand IV. and the English fleet 
under Lord Nelson. A combined force of 
Russians, Turks, and Neapolitans advanced 
upon Rome, which city was surrendered by 
the French on the 27th of September, 1799. 
By these reverses all of central and south- 
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ern Italy iv^ere lost to the Frenctij wlio had 
already been driven from northern Italy* 

In Switzerland the French were more 
auccessfnl* A second RLissian army under 
Korsakoff entered Switzerland, and Suwarof 
moved from Italy into that country to co¬ 
operate with it* Mass(^ua marched against 
Korsakoff and encountered him in the val¬ 
ley of the Linth near Zurich, and routed 
him and drove him out of Switzerland, 
while another French army under General 
Soult defeated the Anstrians under General 
Ilotze. Suwarof was advancing ftoin Italy 
by the St* Gotiiard Pass, wdien he learned 
of tliese disasters, and at once made s hasty 
and disastrous retreat into Bavaria* Dis¬ 
gusted by these reverses, the czar soon with¬ 
drew from the coalition* In September, 
1799, the English made a descent upon the 
coast of Holland, but were defeated* On 
the IS til of October the Duke of York 
signed a capitulation at Alkmaar, and re- 
embarked with the wreck of his army for 
England. 

CHAPTER IX* 

THE COSrStTLATE AND EMPIRE. 

Iiitri| 3 rues Against the Directory—Coalition of Sieyfe 
and Eonajiarte—Re volution "of tlie 9tii of Novem- 
Ijcr—Overthrow of the Directory—Siey6s, Bona¬ 
parte, and Roger Ducos Appointed Consuls— 
Constitution of the Year vIIIJ^ — Napoleon 
Bonaparte Elected First Consul—Endeavors to 
it like Peace with England—Campajgn of ISOO— 
Napoleon Crosses the Alps—Battle of Marengo— 
^Moreau in Bayaiia—Battle of Hohenlinden^— 
Peace of Lim^ville—The French Expelled from 
of Amiens—Internal Administra¬ 
tion (jf the First Consul—The “ Code Napoleon 
The Concoi dat-Attempts to Kill Napoleon—He 
is Chosen Consul for Life—His Ambition—Eevo¬ 
lution in Sfc* Bomingo—War with England— 
Seimre of Hanover—Conspiraev of Georges Ca- 
doudal and Piehegru—Arrest and Execution of 
the Duke of Enghiea—Napoleon Proclaimed Em¬ 
peror of the French—His Coronation—Is Crowned 
King of Italy—His Letter to George III.—Coali¬ 
tion of England, Austria, and llnssia Against 
France—Nai>oIeon Takes the Field Against Aus¬ 
tria - Capitulation of Vim ^ Napoleon Enters 
Yienna—Battle of Trafalgar—Battle of Ansterlit^j 
—Treaty of Pressbiirg—The Bourbon Kingdom 
of N^les Overturned—The Crown Given to Jo- 
aeph Bonaprte—The Confederation of the Rhine 
Established—War with Prussia^Battle of Jena— 
Napoleon Oecupies Berlin — Prussia Crushed— 
The Berlin Decrees—The Continental System- 
Battles of Eylnn and Fried land—Peace of Tilsit 
—Domestic ease res of Napoleon—The Censor¬ 
ship of the Press—Interference of Napoleon in 
the .Affairs of Spain and Portugal—Portugal Oc¬ 
cupied by the French-Dissensions in the Royal 
Family of Spain—Napoleon Forces the Spanish 
King to Surrender his Crown —Makes Joseph 
Bonaparte King of Spain — Insurrection of the 
Spaniards—Eritbh Expedition to Portugal—Bat¬ 


tle o f Vi m i era—Napol eon Entei-s Spain—Ocen pies 
Madrid—^Battle of Corunna—Second War with 
Austria—Battle of Eckmuhi—Vienna Again Oc¬ 
cupied—Revolt of the Tyrolese—Execution of 
Ilofer—Battles of Essling and Aspern—Battle of 
Wagram—Treaty of Sehonbrnnu—The Papal 
States Annexed to France—The PQjie a Prisoner 
—The War in Spain—Battleof Talavcra—Divorce 
of Josephine—Muni age of the Emperor to Maria 
X,ouisa—Birth of the King of Rome—Bernadotte 
Made Grown Prince of Sweden—The Peninsular 
%Yar—Battles of Busaco and Salamanca—The 
English Occupy Madrid—I*tord Wellington Re¬ 
tires from Burgos—War Between France and 
Bnssia—Napoleon Invades Russia—Battle of 
Borodino—Destriietion of Moscow—Retreat of the 
French—A Terrible March—Passage of the Bere- 
sina—Napoleon Hastens to Paris—Vigorous Meas¬ 
ures of the Emperor-Prussia Declares War 
Against France—Battles of Lutzen and Enutzen 
“Austria Joins the Allies—Battle of Dresden— 
Defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig—The Retreat to the 
Rhine—Reverses of the French in Spain—The 
Cam])aigii of 1S14 in France—Brilliant Efforts of 
Napoleon—Surrender of Paris to the Allies—Ab¬ 
dication of Napoleon—Close of the War in Spain 
—Napoleon at Elba—Treaty Between Louis 
XVIII* and the Allies—The Congress of Vienna 
—Return of Napoleon from Elba—The Hundred 
Days ■ ■—Battle of Waterioo—Napoleon sent to St* 
Heiena. 

jHE elections in the spring of 1799 
were unfavorable to the directory, 
and a powerful opposition to the 
government was organized in the 
coLincils. The leader of this move¬ 
ment was the Abbe Siejfes* On 
the 18th of June, 1799, he succeeded in 
bringing about a revolution which placed 
in power a new directory consisting of 
Barras, SieySs, Gohier, Roger Ducos, and 
Moulin* The leading spirit of the new 
government was Siey^s, He regarded the 
directorial system as hopelessly corrupt and 
incompetent, and was resolved upon its 
overthrow* Believing that the time for 
striking a decisive blow was at hanfl, he 
entered into negotiations Avith General 
Bonaparte, who had just returned from 
Egypt* In the new system be meant to in¬ 
augurate Sieyfes expected to be the control¬ 
ling spirit* Bonaparte, he believed, would 
be useful in crushing out the opposition to 
it; and his participation in the scheme 
would secure the support of the army* On 
the 9th of November, the Council of Five 
Hundred, sitting at St* Cloud, was dispersed 
by the troops of Bonaparte* A small 
minority of the members assembled in the 
hall, and in concert with the Council of 
Ancients, which was favorable to the revo¬ 
lution, decreed the abolition of the direc¬ 
tory. The ncAV government was to be in¬ 
trusted to three consuls^—Bonaparte, SieySs, 
and Roger Ducos* A committee of the 
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couDcik was appointed to prepare a new 
system of governmentj and on the 15th of 
December, 1799, promulgated, as the result 
of their labors, the “Constitution of the 
Year VIII*" 

The neiy government was to consist of 
three consuls, elected for tea years, and a 
council of state nominated hj the consuls* 
The (fonsuls and the council were to origin¬ 
ate measures, and to submit them for dis¬ 
cussion to a tribunate of one hundred 


Bonaparte was chosen by a large majority 
first consul Sieyds declined the post of 
second consul, and Napoleon, who had the 
power to nominate his colleagues, appointed 
Cambac^r^s and Lebrun to the other con¬ 
sulates* The termer was a man of talent, 
the latter a nonentity. 

On the 19th of February, 1800, the first 
consul occupied the Tuileries as bis official 
residence, and soon gathered about him a 
brilliant court modelled upon that of the 



BONAPAETE nlSSOLVTNO THE COUNCIL OF FIVE mTNTMIEn* 


members* • The legislative assembly was 
composed of three hundred members, and 
had the power of accepting or rejecting 
these measures, without discussion. A 
conservative senate, appointed for life by 
the consuls, consisted of eighty members, and 
was charged with the duty of watching over 
the constitution, and punishing infractions 
of it. The real power and authority of the 
government was vested in the first consul, 
the other two being merely counsellors. 
Elections were at once held, and Napoleon 


old monarchy. Immediately upon entering 
upon the duties of his office Napoleon ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the King of England, 
expressing hk desire to put a stop to the 
war and making overtures for peace. The 
English government replied that the only 
substantial security for peace which France 
could give w^as the restoration of the Bour-^ 
bon dynasty. Failing in his eflTorts to se¬ 
cure peace with England, the first consul 
prepared to continue the ^var, and also to 
take the field against Austria in the spring. 
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In the meantime he ndtli'essed hiimelf 
vigor and success to the internal govern¬ 
ment of France. The infamous law of 
hostages was repealed; the churches were 
reopened for the worship of tlie Christian 
religion, and the Decades’" of the revolu¬ 
tion gave place to the observance of Sun¬ 
day, Several thousand non-juring priests, 
who had been in prison for several yearSj 
were set at liberty, and large numbers of 
emigrants were allowed to return to France. 
Great attention was paid to ti\e finances, 
which, under the able management of Gau- 
dio, the minister, improved rapidly. 

Austria still continuing hostile, Napoleon 
resolved to take the field against her. In 
April, 1800, the Austrian army in Italy 
under Baron Mel as atm eked the French 
under Generals Soult aud Masson a, and 
drove them back to Genoa, while another 
French division under General Sucliet was 
fo^^ed to retreat upon Borgbette. Melas 
sent a strong force to besiege Genoa, while i 
with the remainder of his army he followed 
Soehet, intending to force him back and 
to invade France by way of Provence. 

Napoleon now put in execution a brilliant 
and daring plan for preventing the invasion 
of France by the Austrians and for driving 
them out of Italy. He proposed to cross 
the Alps of Switzerland with his army, and 
plant it in Italy in the rear of the Austri¬ 
ans. He began his Tnarch from Geneva 
with a force of 35,000 men. The French 
engineers had examined the pass of the 
Great St. Bernard, and had reported that it 
was barely possible to cross the mountain. 
Napoleon at once gave orders to make the 
attempt. The cannon were dismounted, 
placed in the hollowM trunks of trees, and 
were dragged over the frozen paths by the 
troops. By the most indefatigable exer¬ 
tions the mountain was passed, and on the 
16th of May the advanced guard of the 
French army under Lannes entered Pied¬ 
mont. Another division under General 
Moiicey crossed Mont St. Gothard, and 
a third under General Thuneau passe<l over 
Mont Cenis. Tliese divisions were re¬ 
united in Lombardy, and on the 2d of June 
Napoleon occupied Milan without oppo¬ 
sition. The passage of the Alps by the 
French army has always been regarded as 
one of the most remarkable teats in military 
history. 

In the meantime Mass^na, who had held 
Gtenoa for sixty days against the efforts of 
the enemy to capture it, was reduced to the I 


necessity of capitulating, aud on the 5th of 
June evacuated the place with the remains 
of his force. The exultation of the Aus¬ 
trians was suddenly checked by the start¬ 
ling news of the passage of the Alps by the 
French and tlieir presence in Milan. Na¬ 
poleon was between the Austrians anti their 
base of operations, and they must fight to 
recover their communications with tlieir 
own country. Melas hastily fell back to 
Alessandria, and concentrated Ids forces 
there. Napoleon took position in the great 
plain of Marengo, where on the 14 th of 
June the decisive battle of the campaign 
was fought. The Austrians were successJul 
in the morning, but the arrival of Desaix 
with a fresh corps in the afternoon enabled 
Napoleon to renew the battle, and the 
Austrians were defeated and driven in con¬ 
fusion across the Bormida. Each army 
lost about 7,000 men killed. The heroic 
Desaix was mortally wounded. Their de¬ 
feat left the Austrians in such a critical 
condition that Melas was compelled to 
enter into negotiations with the first consul. 
An agreement was signed by which the 
Austrian army withdrew beyond the Mincio, 
and twelve fortresses, including Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Piacenza, and Alessandria, 
passed into the hands of the French. By 
ids single victory Napoleon regained all the 
territory he had won in his earlier cam¬ 
paigns and wliich had been lost by Francs 
during his absence from Italy. Austria lost 
all her conquests in northern Italy. A sus¬ 
pension of hostilities w^as agreed upon until 
the Austrian commander could receive 
definite instructions from Vienna as to a 
treaty of peace; and Napoleon returned to 
Paris, where he was received with an ova- 
tiou. 

While this campaign was in progress 
another French army under General Mo¬ 
reau advanced from the Khine towards Vi¬ 
enna, driving the Austrians before it. Mo¬ 
reau had occupied Munich, when the news 
of the armistice agreed upon between the 
first consul and General Melas caused a 
corresponding cessation of hostilities in Ger¬ 
many. The armistice was broken towards 
the last of November, and on the 2d of 
December, 1800, Moreau inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon the Austrian army under 
the Archduke John at Hohenlinden. Thu 
Austrian army lost 7,000 meu killed and 
wounded, 8,000 prisoners and 100 cannon. 
The imperial government was so disheart- 
I cned by this defeat that it proposed a cessa- 
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tioa of hostilities* Moreau consented to 
tliis, and negotiations for peace between 
France and Austria were begun. On the 
9tli of February, 1801, the peace of Luni§- 
vllle was concluded. The terms of the 
treaty have been stated in the German his¬ 
tory of this century. 

France was not without her reverses at 
this period, however. Malta was captured 
hy the British in September, 1800, and the 
British governraeDt ’'"esolved to drive the 
French from Egy: ■ . Kleber, whom Na¬ 
poleon had left a com¬ 
mand of that CO ntry, wag 
assassinated a fanatical 
Turk on the ith of June, 

1800, and General Menou, 
who succeeded him, was 
a man of small capacity. 

The English forced a land¬ 
ing at Aboukir on the 8tb 
of March, 1801, and on 
the 21gt defeated the 
French in a bloody battle 
near Alexandria. On the 
31st of August General 
Menou signed a conven¬ 
tion with tiieEnglish com¬ 
mander, in virtue of which 
the French army was 
once withdrawn ftom 
Egypt 

Mr. Pitt, the 

mined enemy of Napoleon 
and of France, withdrew 
from the British cabinet 
in February, 1801, and 
shortly afterwards a con¬ 
gress met at Amiens, and 
on the 27th of March, 

1802, concluded a peace 
between France, Great 
Britain, Spain and the 
Batavian republic, Eng¬ 
land surrendered all her 
conquests during the war 
save Ceylon and Trinidad. 

]MaIta was to be restored to the Knights of 
*St. John, and made neutral territory. 
Egypt was given back to the Sultan of 
Turkey. France pledged herself to evac¬ 
uate the Neapolitan kingdom and the States 
of the Church, and to restore the territory 
she had taken from Portugal. The peace 
was hailed with delight in both France and 
England. 

This interval of peace gave the first con¬ 
sul an opportunity to turn liis attention 


once more to the internal affairs of 
Every depaif.tnent of the state felt the im¬ 
pulse of his wonderful genius and energy, 
and his measures were for the most part 
statesmanlike and beneficial to the country. 
The most important as well as the most en¬ 
during was the arrangement of the confuted 
mass of provincial traditions and laws into 
a systematic digest of national law. The 
work was intrusted to a commission of able 
jurists, headed by the second consul, C?ni- 
bac^rfes, but Napoleon gave it his personal 
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supervision and eontiibuted in a marked 
degree to its success. The labors of tha 
commission extended over a period of 
three years, and the Code Civilj or^, as it is 
more commonly known, the Code NapoUon^ 
was formally promulgated on the 21st of 
March, 1803. A concordat ivas concluded 
with the pope on the 15th of July, 1801, by 
which the Roman Catholic religion was 
form all 5?" re-estabiished in France. The 
liberties of the Galilean Church were se- 
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cured by a series of careftilly considered 
provisos. The first consul wsls to nominate 
all bishops, but the See of Kome was to 
confer the canonical institution* The pope 
sanctioned the sale of the church property, 
and the French government undertook the 
support of the clergy, who were required to 
take the oath of allegiance to that govern¬ 
ment, Somewhat later a general amnesty 
was extended to emigrants with certain ex¬ 
ceptions* On the 19til of May^ 1802, the 
first consul founded the Legion of Hoiior^ 
an order designed to reward distinguished 
services in military life, in science, and civil 
piumiits* 

Dui'ing this period the republicans and 
royalists, whose hopes had been defeated by 
the vigor and success of Napoleon^s gov¬ 
ernment, attempted to remove him by as¬ 
sassination* The most of their plots were 
detected, but one came near succeeding. 
An infernal machine was exploded on the 
24th of December, 1800, in a crowded street 
through which the first consul and his wife 
were passing in their carriages to the opera. 
The carriage of Madame Bonaparte was 
damaged, but its occupants escaped unhurt* 
The fi°rst consul had passed by a minute or 
two before the explosion, which killed and 
wounded fifty-two persons in the street. 

The wisdom and success of Napoleon 
measures greatly added to his popularity 
with the nation, and on the 2d of August, 
1802, he was elected, by a vote of oyer three 
millions and a half, consul for life. He 
had now reached the point at which a le¬ 
gitimate ambition should cease. He was 
the head of a great nation, whiqh supported 
him with enthusiasm, and he had already 
proved himself a great ruler and the first 
general of his age. Had he been content 
to consolidate his power in France, and to 
refrain from interiering in the affairs of 
other nations, he might have enjoyed a long 
and prosperous tenure of office and have made 
France the strongest and most mfluential 
power in Europe, His ambition, however, 
was to make himself master of the world; 
and in attempting this he arrayed, the world 
against him, and brought about great mis¬ 
fortunes as well as great glory for his 
country, and in the end accomplished his 
own ruin. 

In 1802 the constitution of the Cisalpine 
republic was revised, and Napoleon was 
made its president. Piedmont w^as formally 
annexed to the French dominions in Sep¬ 
tember, 1802, and about the same time the 


duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
were seized and placed under a French ad¬ 
ministration, The authority of France was 
established by force over Switzerland, which 
was compelled to restore the republican 
constitution adopted during the French 
revolution, Geneva, Basle and the canton 
of Valais were annexed to France. 

A successful insurrection headed by Tous- 
saint rOuverture, a negro of unusual abil¬ 
ity, having broken out in the island of St. 
Domingo, a powerful army was sent from 
France to suppress it,.under the command 
of General Lcclerc, who had married Pau¬ 
line Bonaparte, Napoleon-s sister* The out¬ 
break was quelled, but the French army 
was almost destroyed by the yellow fever^ 
20,000 out of the 30,000 troops dying from 
the scourge* General Lecierc among the 
victims. While the army was in this weak 
state, war having in the meantime broken 
out between France and England, St, Do¬ 
mingo was captured by an English fleet in 
November, 1803, and this valuable colony 
was forever lost to France* 

It had never been believed on either side 
of the channel that tlie peace of Amiens 
would be lasting; and the conclusion of the 
treaty was followed by a scries of bitter dis¬ 
putes between France and England, Great 
Britain refused to evacuate Malta, as she 
w^as bound by the treaty to do. In his dis¬ 
cussions with Lord Whitworth, the British 
ambassador, on this point, Napoleon lost his 
temper, and insulted the ambassador, who 
demanded his passports and left Paris on 
the 13th of Slay, 1803. Great Britain at 
once seized all the French vessels in her 
harbors, thus inflicting upon French com¬ 
merce a loss of $16,000,000, Napoleon, in 
retaliation, seized all British subjects at that 
time in France. Several thousand persons 
belonging chiefly to the higher (dasses, who 
had taken advantage of the peace of Amieus 
to visit the continent, were thus consigaed 
to captivity. 

War was at once begun. In the later 
part of May, 1803, a French force occupied 
the electorateof Hanover, which Bubmitted 
after a brief resistance. Another force 
under General St* Cyr occupied Tarento,. 
Otranto, and Brindisi, in the kingdom of 
Naples. Napoleon conceived the bold de¬ 
sign of invading England, and collected a 
large and splendidly appointed army, along 
the coast of the channel, between Havre 
and Ostend, and a fleet of near 2,000 
vessels of all kinds in the channel ports. 
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The danger of inyaBioii aroused the British 
IVar spirit to the highest pitch. lu the 
course of a few weeks the English fleet was 
increased to the enormous force of 600 ships 
of war, aod 300^000 volunteers enrolled 
themselves for the defence of the country. 

The war had no sooner begun than the 
conspiracies against Napoleon^ life were re¬ 
sumed. The most Ibrmidable of these was 
headed by Georges Cadoiidal, a Vend4an 
ehiefj General PichegrUj and two . members 
of the Poliguac family. They were landed 
in France by a British vessel, and re¬ 
paired to Paris, where they endeavored to 
engage General Moreau in the conspiracy* 
Moreau does not appear to have coun¬ 
tenanced the plot. It was detected by the 
police, and the leaders were arrested* Na¬ 
poleon seized the occasion to destroy Mo¬ 
reau, whom he regarded as a rival, and 
caused him to be aiTCSted for complicity in 
the plot, on the 15th of February, 1804. 
As a means of striking terror to the royal¬ 
ists, and compelling them to cease plot¬ 
ting against his life, Napoleon now pro¬ 
ceeded to a most unwarrantable act. He 
caused the young Duke of Enghien, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Bourbon, and 
graudson of the Prince of Cond6, who was 
residiug in the imperial duchy of Baden, a 
few miles from the French frontier, aud 
who had gone there in the hope of being 
able to engage in an attempt to restore his 
family to the French throne, to be seized 
and conveyed to Paris. He was taken to 
Vincennes,"and a few hours after his arrival 
was tried before a military commission, and 
sentenced to death for compikity in the 
couspi racy of Pichegrti and CadoudaL He 
was shot in the moat of the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, at siK o’clock on the morning of the 
21st of March, 1804, This fearful deed 
caused a thrill of Imrror and indignation 
th rough o u t E u ro pe* 

The conspiracy oK)adondal and Psebegru 
caused Napoleon to hasten a step he had 
long resolved upon. He determined to 
make himself absolute master of France 
without further delay. The senate in an 
addre^^s to him urged him to establish a 
mfire flexed and stable government, as repub- 
licuu institutions had failed to meet the 
necessities of the country. The legislative 
cdiainbcr concurred in this address, and on 
tlie 18th of May, 1804, an ""organic seuatfls 
consul turn” proclaimed Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte Emperor of the French, and declared 
the throne hereditary in his family in the 


order of male succession. This act was 
submitted to the people, who by 3,572,323 
affirmative votes, against 2,569 votes in the 
negative, ratified the action of the cham^ 
bers. 

On the 28th of May, 1804, the parties 
engaged in the conspiracy against Napoleon 
%vere brought to trial, General Moreau be¬ 
ing included in this number. Picbegru hud 
committed suicide in prison on the 7 th of 
April. Cadoudal and eighteen of his ac¬ 
complices were condemned to death; and 
Moreau was sentenced to two years* impris¬ 
onment. Napoleon commuted Moreau’s 
sentence to two years' exile to the United 
States of America. Cadoudal and ten of 
his accomplices were executed ; the remain¬ 
ing eight were pardoned by Napoleon. 

Preparations were now made for the cor¬ 
onation of the emperor. Pope Pius VII. 
came from Rome to Paris^ to perform the 
ceremony, and the coronation was performed 
with great pomp in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, on the 2d of December^ 
1804. Napoleon took the crown from the 
hands of th© pope, and placed it on his 
own head, and then crowned the Empress 
Josephine, wlio knelt before him. A few 
months later the Cisalpine republic having 
been transformed into the kingdom of Italy, 
Napoleon was crowned King of Italy, in 
the Cathedral of Milan, on the 26th of 
May, 1805, the ancieut iron crown of Lom¬ 
bardy being used on this occasion. Tlie 
emperor appointed his stepson, Eugene de 
Beauharnais, his representative in Italy, 
with the title of viceroy. On the SOtli 
June, 1805, the Genoese territory was organ¬ 
ized as three French departments and for¬ 
mally incorporated with France. 

The emperor now made an effort to bring 
about a peace with England, but the Brit¬ 
ish government met his overture with con¬ 
tempt, aud in reply intimated to him that a 
new European coalition was being ibrmed 
for his destruction. In April, 1805, an 
alliance was entered into against France by 
England and Russia, and was sotm johied 
i}y Austria. Napoleon in the meantime 
had been actively ptisliing forward liis 
preparations for the invasion of l^nglaiid. 
As soon as the accession of Austria to the 
league against him was known to him, lie 
at once broke up his camp near B<Julogue, 
and moved his immense army rapidly across 
Prance to the Rhine. 

An Austrian army of 80,000 men, under 
General Mack, crossed the Inn ou the 7tk 
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of September, and. moved upon Munich* i 
Napoleon crofjsed the Khiue, anil by a bold 
and mpid movement gained Mackes rear 
and seized his comijjunicalions with Vienna. 
The Austrian connnauder attempted to 


of three weeks the masterly movements of 
Napoleon had destroyed an army of 80,000 
men without having fought a single great 
battle. From TJlin he advanced rajjidly 
upon Vienna, and entered that city without 
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recover them in a series of engagements, 
bnt was beaten and driven within the walls 
of Ulm, which be was forced to surrender, 
together with his army of 30,000 men, on 
the 20tb of October. In the short space 


opposition on the 13th of November. Dur¬ 
ing these movements Marshal Mass^na 
drove the Archduke Charles oiit of Italy, 
and occupied the Tyrol with his forces. 

In the midst of these successes Napoleon 
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was startled by tlie defeat of tlie Freiicb. 
fleet by the English fleet under Lord Tiel- 
soo, in the great battle of Trafalgar, on the 
21st of October, by which the French navy 
was annihilated. 

Though in possession of the Austrian 
capital, the situation of Napoleon was by no 
means fi'ee from danger. A powerfiil army 
of Russian and Austrian troops was advanc¬ 
ing from Moravia, and the Archdukes 
Charles and John had gathered a large 
force in Hungary. Napoleon determined 
to prevent the union of these armies, and 
resolved to attack the Anstro-Russian army 
first. He accordingly crossed the Danube 
and marched upon Brutin. On the 2d of 
December, 1805, he inflicted a terrible de¬ 
feat upon the allied army at Austerlitz. 
The allies lost 10,000 killed, 20,000 pris¬ 
oners, and 120 pieces of cannon. The vic¬ 
tory was decisive of the war. The Austrian 
emperor asked for an armistice and sought 
an interview with Napoleon, The prelimi¬ 
naries of a peace were agreed upon, and on 
tlie 26tli of December the peace of Press- 
buTg was signed. The teima of this treaty 
have been given in onr account of the Ger¬ 
man history of this century. The Russian 
army was permitted to retire unmolested 
into its own country. The defeat of the 
coalition had an effect most unexpected to 
Napoleon. It was the cause of the death 
of William Pitt, Napoleon's most deter¬ 
mined enemy, w^ho expired on the 23d of 
January, 1306, 

Naples had entered into a treaty of neu¬ 
trality with France; but under the influence 
of Queen Caroline, a sister of the unfor¬ 
tunate Marie Antoinette, it had taken sides 
with the allies. Napoleon at once pro¬ 
claimed that “ the house of Bourbon had 
ceased to reign in Naples;'* and in Febru- 
ar}% 1806, sent a powerful atiny, under 
Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal Mass^ua, 
into the Neapolitan territory. The royal 
family fled to Sicily ; Naples was occupied 
by the French, and the emperor conferred 
the Neapolitan crown upon his eldest 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte. The emperor 
also erected Holland into a kingdom, of 
which he made his brother Louis king. 
Various duchies and principalities in Italy, 
Dalmatia, and elsewhere were conferred as 
“immediate fiefs of the empire” on the 
most eminent French generals and minis¬ 
ters, and were made hereditary in their 
families. The royal family of Naples made 
repeated efforts to drive King Joseph from 


Ills new throne, but the insurrection waa 
suppressed by the French tinops. 

In the summer of 1806 Napoleon, in 
order to strengthen his powder in Germany, 
established the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the organization of which we have related 
in the German history of this century. The 
organization of this confederacy gave great 
offence to Prussia, which powW,as we have 
related elsewhere, had other causes of quar¬ 
rel with France- Influeoced by these 
causes, Pru^ia recklessly rushed into war 
with France, without being in anyway pre¬ 
pared for such a struggle. Napoleon, with 
his accustomed energy, crossed the Rhine, 
and advanced rapidly into Prussia. On the 
14th of October, 1806, he defeated the 
Prussian army ^vith great slaughter in the 
decisive battle of Jena, taking over 20,000 
prisoners and 300 pieces of artillery. The 
Prussian fortresses surrendered to the con¬ 
querors, and King Frederick William with¬ 
drew with the wreck of his force to Konigs- 
berg, where he awaited the approach of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, who was 
marching to the Vistula to his assistance. 

Napoleon entered Berlin without opposb 
tion, and proceeded to insult and plunder 
the Prussian capital and people. His 
course here has been related. During his 
occupation of this place he issued, on the 
21st of November, 1806, his famous “Ber¬ 
lin Decree,^* in retaliation for an English 
“ Order in Council/* which jjrohibited trade 
with France. He declared the whole 
British coast in a state of blockade, forbade 
all interconrse or trade with England under 
heavy penalties, ordered the confiscation of 
all merchandise and property belonging to 
British subjects, and forbade any vessel 
coming from Great Britain or her colonies, 
or which had touched at any j>orti subject to 
Great Britain, from entering the harbors of 
the French empire. 

The emperor now advanced from Berlin 
into Poland, and took up his quarters at 
Warsaw. He was solicited by the Poles to 
restore their ancient kingdom, but he took 
care not to commit himself openly to such a 
restoration, as he had no wish to add AuS; 
tria just then to his other enemies. 

In January, 1807, the Russian army 
under Eeningsen took the field, though the 
season was bitter cold, Napoleon at once 
advanced to meet it, and on the 8th of 
February attacked it at Eyku. Tlie battle 
which ensued was one of the bloodiest and 
most desperate ever fought by Napoleon, 
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and resulted in his complete repulse, with 
the loss of 30,000 mem The Russians lost 
20,000 men- The French emperor retired 
to the line of the Vistula, and e^terted him¬ 
self to refill his ranks with such success that 
in June he was enabled to resume operations 
with an army of 200,000 men. On the 14tli 
of June, the anniversary of Marengo, he in¬ 
flicted a decisive defeat upon the Russians 
at Friedland. The Russian army withdrew 
in good order, and ou the 19th of June 
lialted at Tilsit, near the Russian frontier. 
Both Kapoleon and Alexander were anx¬ 
ious for peace, and an interview was ar¬ 
ranged between them. It was held on n 


measures adopted by Napoleon against 
England, 

Returning to Paris after the peace of 
Tilsit, Napoleon was received with enthu¬ 
siasm by the French peoj)le. He was now 
at the height of his power, which ho pro¬ 
ceeded to strengtfjen. He abolished tho 
Tribunate, the only body which had pre¬ 
served any vestige of ijidependcnt legisla¬ 
tive action, and established a rigid censor¬ 
ship of the press, which was forbidden to 
publish any news that liad not first been 
inserted in the MoniieiiTy the official journal 
of the government. The education of tho 
young was placed under the immediate 
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raft in the middle of the river Niemen, ou 
the 25th of June, The terms of peace were 
agreed upon, and were formally embodied 
in the treaty of Tilsit, which was signed 
between France and Russia ou the 7 tin and 
between France and Prussia on the 9th of 
July, We have related the terras of this 
treaty in the German history of fills century. 
Out of the territory taken from Prussia and 
Hanover, Napoleon erected the kingdom of 
Westphalia, which he bestowed upon his 
brother Jerorae, Prussia was literally dis¬ 
membered, but the Russian emperor was 
treated as a friend and an ally, and w^as 
only required to give his adhesion to the 
49 


control of the government, and was so ar¬ 
ranged as to give the greatest encouragement 
to the adoption of a military career. 

The emperor now ventured upon a step 
full of the most serious and fatal conse¬ 
quences to himself and to France. Under 
the pretext of compelling Spain and Portu¬ 
gal to accept his ‘^Continental System/' 
and exclude British goods from their mar¬ 
kets, he determined to overthrow the exist¬ 
ing governments in those countries and 
convert them into appendages to the French 
empire. He ordered Portugal to close her 
ports against British vessels, and to confis¬ 
cate all British property and arrest all 
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British subjects within her Jimits, on pain 
of war with France. The Portuguese 
prince regent obeyed reluctantlyj as iie was 
unwilling to saerifiQe. tbe ancient alliance 
of his country with Englai^dj and his slow¬ 
ness displeased Napoleon, who declared 
that “ the bouse of Bragan^a had ceased to 
reign in Europe,” and ordered General 
Junot to enter Portugal with 30,000 troops, 
Tlie prince regent fied, and sailed to tiie 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil, and on the 
30th of Koyembsr, 1807, the French occu¬ 
pied Lisbon, 

Having secured Portugal, the emperor 


THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH-*-PARIS. 


turned liis attention to Spain. A bitter 
quarrel existed between Prince Ferdinand, 
the heir to the Spanish crown, on the one 
side, and the king and queen, his paren ts, 
and the favorite Godoy on the uvher, 
Napoleon adroitly seized upon this quivrrel 
to ruin all the parties to it Under various 
pretences he occupied the northeni provinces 
of Spain with an array of 100,000 men. 
The king endeavored to reach the coast 
and follow the example of the Portuguese 
government by sailing for his American 
possessions, but was prevented, and abdi¬ 
cated in favor of his sou, who ascended the 


throne on the 19th of March, 1808, as Fer¬ 
dinand VII*, amid the rejoicings of the 
people. The old king, Charles IV,, re¬ 
pented his abdication, and asked the aid of 
Napoleon to regain Iris crown. The em¬ 
peror induced the whole royal family, in- 
eluding the favorite, to meet him at Bay¬ 
onne, A disgraceful quarrel broke ^ out 
between the fatlier and son in the presence 
of the emperor, who compelled them to re¬ 
sign their sovereigu rights to him, Charles 
IV. received, in exchange for Spain and 
the Indies, the Castle of Chambord, in 
France, and a pension of 7,500,000 Iranca a 
year, Ferdinand was offered the 
kingdom of Etruria, but refused 
to sell his in lieritance for it, and 
was imprisoned, with his brother 
Carlos, in the Castle of Valcnjai, 
Napoleon then conferred the 
Spanish crown upon his brother 
Joseph, who resigned his king¬ 
dom of the Two Sicilies to his 
brother-iu-law Murat, one of the 
most brilliant marshals of the 
empire. 

Though the Council of Castile 
gave a formal consent, under com¬ 
pulsion from -Napoleon, to the 
elevation of King Joseph to the 
Spanish throne, the people of 
Spain were justly indignant at 
being bartered away like sheep, 
and a forinidablo resistance to 
the French was organized 
th rough 0 u t th e ki n gdom, Jimtas 
were ajipointed iu every town, of 
which tliat of Seville was the 
chief, Ferdinand VII, was de¬ 
clared the rightful King of Spain, 
and six French war vessels were 
seized by the patriots in t!ie har¬ 
bor of Cadiz, Marshal Moucey 
at once moved forward towards 
Valencia to put down the insurrection, but 
was defeated. Somewhat later the Span¬ 
iards were defeated at Medina del Kio Seco, 
but they more than atoned for this defeat 
by a brilliant victory over the French Gen¬ 
eral Dupont at Baylen, in Andalusia, by 
which that commander and 20,000 of hia 
troops became prisoners of war. The city 
of Saragossa was besieged by the French, 
but maintained an heroic defence for two 
months, until the besiegers were obliged to 
withdraw after suffering fearful hard¬ 
ships. Kin^ Joseph found himself un¬ 
able to main tain his position at the 
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eapitalj aod waa obliged to retire beyond 
the Ebro. 

Portugal, encouraged by the success of 


defeated General Junot at Viraiera, and 
eompelied him to accept the couTention of 
Cintra, by which the French coramaDder 
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the Spanish revoltj rose in rebellion and 
declared for the house of Braganm, and 
the British govemment sent Sir Arthur 
Wellesley with an army to her aid. He 


a^eed to evacuate the whole of Portugal. 
The English occupied Lisbon in triumph 
on the 12th of Septemberj and by the 30th 
not a French soldier remained in Portugal, 
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Napoleon now resolved to make a gmud 
effort for the recovery of his lost grouiid iu 
the peniusnla* aod in order to be iree to do 
so drew closer hi^ alliance with Kussia. 
He met the Emperor Alexander at Erfurt, 
and the czar consented to all the changes 
in Italy and the Spanish peniiisuK 
agreed to support Napoleon with 150,000 
men in case war ensued between brauce 
and Austria, In return Napoieoa agreed 
to the acquisition of Moldavia, Waliachia, 
and Finland by Russia. , 

Great Britain now resolved to prosecute ! 
the war in the peninsula with vigor, and 
her army in Portugal was largely reinforced 
and placed under the cominand of Sir John 
Moore. Napoleon about the same tinie 
took command of his armies in Spain in 
person, defeated in succession three Spanish 
armies which endeavored to stay his prog¬ 
ress, and on the 4th of December entered 
Madrid in triumph. The junta fled in 
confusion, and the only resistance offered to 
the conqueror was that of the English army 
under oir John Moorex Napoleon being 
called to the north by the sudden hostility 
of Austria, intrusted to Marshal Soult the 
task of driving Moore out of the peninsula, 
Moore, finding himself unable to oppose the 
greatly superior force under Soult, re¬ 
treated to Corunna, intending to embark 
from that port for England. On the 16th 
of January, 1809, Soult attacked him with 
the hope of preventing his embarkation, 
but was repulsed. Sir John Moore pur¬ 
chased his victory with his life \ he was 
killed iu the heat of the battle, and was 
buried on the field. The English then em¬ 
barked and sailed for their own country, 
leaving the French masters of Spain. 

The sodden departure of Napoleon from 
Spain was owfing to the action of Austria, 
which power, since the peace of Pressbnrg, 
had been preparing to renew the war, 
England having promised to assist her with 
$20,000,000, Austria collected an army of 
500,000 men, and selecting ns the most 
favorable moment the time when Napoleon 
was engaged in his contest with the Span¬ 
iards, moved her forces into the territory 
of Bavma, the ally of France. The army 
of the Archduke Charles, the Austrian 
general-in-chief, crossed the lun on the 9 th 
of April, 1809* Napoleon had reached 
Paris when he heard of this step. Though 
taken by surprise and somewhat at a dis¬ 
advantage, he hastened iuh> Germany, 
organized the forces of Wurtemberg and 


Baden, and united them with his own. On 
the IS.th, four days after hia departure from 
Paris, his head-quarters overeat Ingolstadt 
On the 22d of April he attacked and de¬ 
cisively defeated the army of the Archduke 
Charles at Eckmiihh The archduke re¬ 
treated to Eatisbon, pursued by the French, 
who carried that town by storm and drove 
the Austriaoxs into Bohemia, The way to 
Vienna -was thus left open to the French, 
and on the 13th of May Napoleon entered 
Vienna the second time as a conqueror. 

The Austrians under the Archduke John 
had invaded Italy at the beginning of the 
campaign. They were driven out of that 
kingdom by the viceroy, Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, who followed them into their own 
country, and united his army with that of 
Napoieoa before Vienna on the 26th of 
May, 

The Tyrolese, under the leadership of 
Andreas Hofer, rose in xcbellion against the 
French and Bavarians at the outset of tho 
war. The insurrection was crushed, and 
Hofer was subsequently captured and shot 
by the French, as we have related else¬ 
where. 

The Archduke Charles with a force of 
80,000 men now advanced to drive the 
French out of Vienna, and on the 21st and 
23d of May the desperate battles of Essliog 
and Aspern were fought. The Frencli lost 
30,000 men, and the Austrians 20,000. 
Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, one 
of the most gifted leaders of the French 
army, w^as mortally wounded. Napoleon 
retreated from the field, but the arch cl uk© 
was unable to profit by the French reverse. 
On the 4tli of July, Jfapoleon having been 
reinforced by Eugene Beauharnais' army 
and other troops, advanced once more upon 
the Austrians with an army of 150,000 
men, and on the 6th of July inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the Archduke Charles 
at Wagram. Twenty-five thousand men 
fell on the side of the French. The Aus¬ 
trian loss was larger. 

Thoroughly disheartened by the result 
of the battle of Wagram, the Austrian em¬ 
peror sought peace. An armistice was 
signed, which was followed by the treaty 
of Schonbrunn, winch was more humili¬ 
ating to Austria than the peace of Press- 
burg. Tlie terms of this treaty are stated 
in the German history of this period. The 
Emperor of Austria agreed to adopt the 
“ Continental System of Napoleon against 
British commerce, and to hold no friendly 
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iotercourso mlh Eng^land, This treaty 
greatly weakened the influence of Austria 
in European aftairs. 

In the midst of his struggle with Austria, 
Napoleon brought his quarrel with the pope 
to an end. The poutiff had refused to 
adopt the “Contiuentai System^' of the 
French emperor, and also to recognize 
Murat as King of Naples. On the 17th of 
May, 1809, Napoleon by a decree dated 
from Schonbruuu declared the papal states 
annexed to the French empire, and assigned 
to the deposed pope the use of the Vatican 
quarter and a revenue of two miilions of 
francs per anniini* Pius VII. met this de¬ 
cree with ahull excommunicating Napoleon 
and all his adherents an cl counsellors. Na¬ 
poleon at once caused tlie pontiff to be 
fiei^d in his palace at midnight, and con¬ 
veyed to France. He was kept in an hou- 
orable captivity in the Palace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau imtli the downfall of the empire. 

Ill the meantime Spain had been reduced 
6y the French armies after tlie retreat of 
the English. Portugal remained to be 
conquered, and in April, 1809, Sonlt in¬ 
vaded that country and occupied Oporto. 
Tlio English army at Lisbon was strongly 
reinforced, and Sir Arlhiir Wellesley was 
assigned the chief command in the penin¬ 
sula, He drove the French out of Portiigul 
into Galicia, and entered Spain, where he 
was joined by a Spanisli force nuder Gen¬ 
eral Cuesta, King Joseph, collecting ail 
the troops he could, joined the army of 
Marslial Victor, wliich was seeking to stay 
the advance of the Englisli. On the 28th 
of July a great battle was fought at Tala- 
vera, in which the French were defeated 
with a loss of 7,000 men* The Englisli 
lost upwards of 5,000. Immediately after 
bis victory Sir Arthur Wellesley was in¬ 
formed that Marshals Soult, Ney, aud Mor- 
tier were advancing against him, and 
promptly fell back to the Portuguese fron¬ 
tier, The French made no further effort to 
molest him, and about the middle of De¬ 
cember the campaign was brought to a 
close* In the rest of Spain, it had been 
very favorable to the French. Saragossa 
surrendered to them in February, 1809, 
after a defence which must ever rank among 
the most heroic in history. Forty thousand 
peo])le were killed during the siege. On 
the w'hole, in spite of their defeat at Tala- 
vera, the year 1809 closed favorably to the 
French. 

Napoleon now committed the chief error 


of Ills life. He was tenderly attached to 
his wife, the Empress Josephine, but their 
marriage had been childless. He believed 
that the perpetuation of his dynasty de¬ 
manded a eoit to inherit his crown, and he 
resolved to divorce Josephine, and find a 
wife who might give him a lineal heir to 
his throne. The empress, after a painful 
struggle, consented to the divorce, which 
wa.s pronounced by the senate on the l§th 
of December, and was ratified by the eccle¬ 
siastical con rt of Paris. The title of empress 
and a revenue of two millions of francs per 
annum were secured to Joseph ine during 
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her life. Napoleon then demanded of the 
Emperor of Austria the hand of his daugh¬ 
ter, the Princess Maria Louisa, in marriage. 
Frau CIS, unable to refuse, consented, and 
the marriage was celebrated by proxy on 
the 11 th of March, 1810* Tire bride re¬ 
paired at once to Paris, where the nuptial 
ceremony was repeated in the chapel of the 
Tuiieries on the 2d of April* Tlie divorce 
aud the Aiistriiin marriage of Napoleon 
were among the chief mistakes of his life. 
The Empress Josephine was greatly be¬ 
loved by the French people, who regarded 
Maria Louisa with indifference. The mar- 
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riage with an Austrian princess was re¬ 
garded by the French nation as an aban¬ 
donment by Napoleon of tlie principles 
which had raised him to gj^eatness; so that 
on the whole it was a loss rather than a gain 
to him. The Empress Maria Louisa, on 
the 20th of Mardi, 1811, g^a^ve birth to a 
son, who received the august title of King 
of Kome. The event was hailed with great 
rejoicings throughout the empire. 

The years 1810 and 1811 were passed in 
comparative tranquillity, Napoleon's in- 
fatiiation for his Continental System " led 


nephew, annexed Holland to Franee on 
the 10th of July, 1810, and declared Am¬ 
sterdam the third city of the empire. Bis 
course was viewed witli great disfavor in 
France as well as in the rest of Europe. 

In 1810 the, emperor also seized and 
added to his dominions, without just cause, 
the Hanseatic towns, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck, and the whole north coast of 
Germany, between the Ems and the Elbe. 
Among the German princes thuc despoiled 
was the Duke of Oldenburg, a connection 
of the Emperor of Russia both by blood 
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him to the commission of acts which were 
in the end fatal to him. Louis Bonaparte, 
King of Holland, refused to sacrifice the 
interests of his subjects by enforcing the 
Continental System/^ and the emperor, to 
compel obedience on his part, sent a force 
of 20,000 French troops into Holland, under 
Marshal Oudiuot, who established his head¬ 
quarters at Amsterdam, Louis at once 
abdicated his crown in favor of his son, and 
took refuge in the Anstrlau territory. Na¬ 
poleon, disregarding the rights of his 


and marriage. Alexander deeply resented 
the spoliation of hia relative, and addressed 
a protest against ifc to Napoleon, and issued 
a decree opening the ports of Russia to 
British commerce, and levying a prohib¬ 
itory duty upon articles of French manu¬ 
facture imported into his dominions. 

All through the Revolution, and until 
now, Sweden had been the cordial friend 
of Prance, The Prince of Holstein, heir to 
the Swedish throne, having died, the Swe¬ 
dish diet, anxious to strengtheu their rela* 
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tioBs with France and to gratify Napoleon, 
elected Marshal Bernadotte, whom the em¬ 
peror had created Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
to the vacant rank of crown prince. It 
was a wise choice as far as Sweden was 
concerned. Bernadotte had never been a 
warm supporter of Napoleon, though he 
hud served him with zeal and ability, and 
was by no means a favorite of the emperor, 
Napoleon offered no opposition to his eleva¬ 
tion to his new dignity, and Eeruadotte set 
out for Stockholm in September, 1810; but 
from this time the relations between France 
and Sweden became more and more uncer¬ 
tain. Bernadotte soon gave proof that he 
was not disposed to sacrifice the interests 
of Sweden to those of France by his open 
unwillingness to enforce the "Continental 
System/^ and in a short while Swedish 
Pomerania became the principal place 
through which English merchandise found 
its way into the continent 

Being at peace with the nations of eonti* 
nental Europe, Napoleon now gave his 
attention to the prosecution of the war in 
Spain. His^rmy, under Marshal Mass^na, 
Prince of Essliug, was reinforced to 80,000 
men, and a vigorous efibrt was made to re¬ 
gain possession of Portugal, Massena 
promptly reduced Ciudad Rodrigo, which 
surrendered on the 10th of July, 1810, Its 
fall was followed by that of Almeida, one 
of the strongest frontier fortresses of Portu¬ 
gal The loss of these places compelled 
Wellington, whose army consisted of but 
28,000 English and about 25,000 Portu¬ 
guese, to fall back. He determined to 
make a stand for the defence of Lisbon at 
the strong position of Torres Veclras, which 
he had already fortified for such a contin¬ 
gency. He was attacked on his retreat, at 
Busaco, by the French on the 27th of Sep¬ 
tember, but repulsed them, and on the 9tb 
of October his army 'was safe in the strong 
lines of Torres Vedras, which were almost 
impregnable to any attack. MassCma made 
several attempts upon these lines, but was 
repulsed each time, and finally took position 
at Santarem, where he passed the winter. 
In the spring of 1811, finding that he 
could make no impression upon Welling¬ 
ton's lines, and that his own army was suf¬ 
fering from scarcity of provisions, he fell 
back into Spain. Wellington at once fol¬ 
lowed him closely, but the French coni- 
toander conducted his retreat with such 
skill that his adversary could gain no ad¬ 
vantage over him. 


The British army now blockaded Al¬ 
meida, while another division under Marshal 
Beresford formed tlie siege of Badajoz. 
Massfina, hoping to relieve Almeida, ad^ 
vanced &om Ciudad Rodrigo, and attacked 
the English at Fuentes de Onor, on the 5th 
of May, but was defeated with the loss of 
3,000 men, after one of the most stubbornly 
contested battles of the peninsula war. 
He retreated across the Spanish frontier to 
Salamanca, where he was soon after relieved 
of his command by Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa. 

Marshal Sonlt, Duke of Dalmatia, now 
marched from Seville to the relief of Bada- 
]oz, and attacked the army of Marshal 
Beresford at Albuera, on the 16th of May. 
The British were victorious, but bought 
their success at the cost of about 7,000 tneu. 
The French lost 8,000 men. Wellington 
was soon after inforiBed that a strong force 
was marching from Salamanca to Join Mar¬ 
shal Soult, and caused Beresford to raise 
the siege of Badajoz on the 18th of June, 
and retreat into Portugal. Nothing mor@ 
of importance occurred during the year. 

The year 1812 was opened by the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo by Lord Wellington on 
the 19th of January. On the 6th of April 
Badajoz was carried by assault. The Eng¬ 
lish army now advanced into the interior 
of Spain, and on the 22d of July, 1812, de¬ 
feated the French under Marshal Marmont 
in the great battle of Salamanca, inflicting 
upon them a loss of 8,000 killed and 
wounded and 7,000 prisoners. Following 
up this victory, Wellington advanced to 
I^Iadrid, and occupied that city. Proceed¬ 
ing farther northward, he laid siege to Bur¬ 
gos, but finding that the French were con¬ 
centrating against him from all parts of the 
peninsula, raised the siege on the 21st of 
October, and retreated to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Soult pursued him with a force of 80,000 
men, but was not able to profit by his supe¬ 
rior numbers. Reaching Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the army of Wellington went into winter 
quarters. King Joseph returned to Madrid, 
but his authority was at an end south of the 
capital. 

Since the battle of Wagram, in 1809, 
the relations between France and Russia 
had been growing colder every year. 
Towards the close of 1811 the two countries 
became involved in a diplomatic contro¬ 
versy of no little bitterness, but neither 
seemed desirous of engaging in open hos¬ 
tilities. Russia had grave cause of com- 
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plaint. The continental system had ruined 
her commerce, and the creation of the 
duchy of Warsaw was a menace to her in¬ 
ternal tranquillity. The seizure of the 
duchy of Oldenberg by Ifapoleon was a 
personal affront to the czar, and the con¬ 
tinued occupation of the Prussian fortresses, 
and the concentration of French troops be¬ 
tween the Oder and the Vistula, were con¬ 
stant sources of uneasiness to her. The 
czar prepared for the struggle which he 
saw was inevitable, but shrank from hasten- 
ing it. 

Sweden, in the meantime, had drawn 
upon herself the hostility of Napoleon by 
her increasing unwillingness to sustain the 
contiueutal system. Swedish ships were 
seized in German harbors and their crews 
sent in irons to Antwerp ; and on the 27tli 
of January, 1812, without any previous 
declaration of war, a column of 20,000 
Preochraen, under Marshal Davoust, sud¬ 
denly entered and occupied Swedish Pom¬ 
erania, imprisoued the Swedish officials 
at Hamburg, and filled their places with 
Frenchmen. Bsrnadotte, who was admin¬ 
istering the government of Sweden during 
the illness of the king, appealed to Russia 
for aid, and lib prayer was granted by the 
czar, whose army was at once set in motion. 
In the straggle which followed, Austria 
and Prussia supported France ; and on the 
other side were Russia, Great Britain and 
Sweden, 

On the 9 th of May Napoleon left Paris 
to place himself at the head of his army, 
which was already on its march to the Vis¬ 
tula. At Dresden, where he remained 
Beveral weeks, he was joined by the Em¬ 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, uud 
a crowd of German princes, whom ho en¬ 
tertained in magnifieeot style. He then 
resumed his advance, aad upon reaching 
the frontier of Russia declared war against 
the ezar. His army consbted of over 450,- 
000 men and 1,200 pieces of artillery. It 
crossed the Niemen in five columns. On 
the 28th of June Napoleon reached Wilna, 
the capital of Lithuania, and remained 
there seventeen days to arrange for the 
proper sustenance of his prodigious army. 
The movements of his troops were delayed 
by a terrible storm which raged throughout 
Lithuania. 

The Russians fell back steadily, destroy¬ 
ing all the provisions within re^leh of the 
French, who had already begun to suffer 
for want of food. Pressing on, Napoleon 


concentrated hb whole army for an attack 
upon Smolensko, which city he assaulted 
with vigor on the 17th of August. He 
failed to carry the Russian defences, how¬ 
ever, and lost 12,000 men; and that night 
the Radians set fire to the town and aban¬ 
doned it. In pursuance of the same policy 
the Russians burned and abandoned Doro- 
gobourg, Viazina and Gjatsk. The French 
secured only the blackened sites of these 
places, but pressed on with grim resolution, 
each day drawing nearer to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 

The czar now changed his plan of resists 
ance, and placing the veteran soldier 
Kutusoff at the head of his army, ordered 
him to bring on a general engagement. 
Kutusoff took position in front of the river 
Moskowa, his centre occupying the village 
of Borodino. His position was protected 
by strong redoubts and batteries, and was 
unusually formidable. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember the French army arrived in front 
of the Russian position, and on the 7th 
stormed it and carried it alter one of the 
most desperate struggles in the annals of 
war. The losses were immense on both 
sides. The French lost 12,000 killed and 
20,000 wounded; the Russians 15,000 
killed, 30,000 wounded, and 2,000 prisonei^. 
The success of the French was limited to 
the capture of the intrenchmeuts. The 
Russians retreated in good order, and with¬ 
out any material loss of enthusiasm. 
Kutusoff fell back upon Moscow, but in¬ 
stead of attempting to defend that city 
withdrew the inhabitants and removed from 
it everything of value that could be carried 
away. The Russians had determined that 
the occupation of their ancient capital by 
the French should prove their ruin. The 
Russian army niaaxhed out of Moscow on 
the 14th of September, followed by the 
larger part of the inhabitants, and retired 
towards Kolomna. The French army had 
pushed forward after the battle of Borodino, 
hoping to find comfortable winter quarters 
in Moscow, and on the 14tli and 15th en¬ 
tered that city, which they were astounded 
to find deserted, Napoleon established hb 
Iiead-quarters in the Kremlin, the ancient 
palace of the czars. In the night the 
French were startled with the cry that the 
city was on fire. The flames were extin¬ 
guished with difficulty, but the next night 
burst forth again, and this time gained such 
headway that they could not be checked. 
For five days the city vi’^as a prey to the 
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flames, and 7,000 houses, or nine-tenths of 
the city, were destroyed. The fire was the 
deliberate work of the Kiissians, who de¬ 
stroyed their ancient capital rather than 
allow it to shelter the French through the 
winter. Napoleon was deeply dejected at 
this disaster. The winter was coming on, 
and his army would not be able to pass it 
in.euch a region without shelter. He must 
either make peace or retreat at once. He 
attempted to negotiate witii the czar, but 


earlier than usual and with uncommon 
severity. With tlie appearance of the snow 
began the horrors of the retreat. The 
French soldiers suffered terribly, and per¬ 
ished by luindreds in the drifts and at 
night around the bivouac fires. The roads 
were rendered very difficult by the snow, 
and troops of Cossacks hung upon the 
route of the army, ready to cut off any 
straggler from the main body. In a single 
night several thousand men and nearly all 
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Alexander refused to treat while the French 
were on Kussian soil, and there remained 
nothing to Napoleon but to retrace his 
steps to the Russian border. On the 19th 
of Octobef the French army evacuated 
Moscow. By the express orders of Napo¬ 
leon the rear-guard blew up the Kremlin 
before withdrawing from the city. 

On the 6th of November a heavy fall of 
enow announced the arrival of the terrible 
Russian winter, which opened this y^ 


the horses were frozen to death. When 
the army readied Sniolensko, on the 12th 
of November, it was found that 30,000 men 
had died from cold, exposure, and hunger, 
that almost the whole cavalry force was 
disniouiited, and that over 300 pieces of 
artillery Inul been abandoned for want of 
means to drag them. 

Napoleon divided his army into four 
columns and hastened on from Smolensko 
without delay. The roads were so slippery 
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with ice as to be almost impassable, and 
the cold was intense. On the 17th the 
French found their road barred by a force 
of 60,000 Eussiaus, under Kntusoff, at 
Krasnoi. Napoleon's pei-sonal exertions 
alone saved his army from utter destruction 
in the conflict which ensued, Ney, who 
commanded the rear-guard, had not yet 
come up, and his absence aroused the 
gravest fears of the emperor, who felt that 
he must be overwhelmed by tlie superior 
forces of the enemy, Ney, however, sur¬ 
mounted his difficulties* He engaged the 
Russians in a furious battle on the Los- 
mina, and managing to elude their pursuit, 
crossed the Dnieper on the ice, and rejoined 
Napoleon at Orczawnth but 1,500 men, the 
wreck of his splendid corps. The Russians 
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uow put forth their utmost exertions to pre¬ 
vent the Freucli from Grossing the Beresina. 
Napoleon about thesame time was reinforced 
by the comparatively fresh corps of Mar¬ 
shals Victor and Oudinot, and succeeded 
in laying two bridges across the Beresina 
and in transporting the greater part of bis 
troops to the opposite bank. Victor’s corps 
covered the jmssage of the river, and was 
driven back in confusion on the bridges. 
One of these broke under the weight of the 
artillery, and the other was blown up by 
Victor's orders. The Russian artillery 
kept up a tatal fire upon the struggling 
masses of the French, cutting down thou¬ 
sands. Thousands were drowned in the 
BeresLua, and thousands were made pri.s- 
onei*s. This terrible disaster completed 
the demoralization of the French army, of 
which scarcely 20,000 men remained with 
their colors. 


Leaving the command of the army to 
the King of Naples, the emperor now set 
out with all speed for Warsaw, whence he 
hastened to Paris, accompanied by Caukin- 
court and two other officers* He reached 
Paris on the 18th of December, and found 
the capital in a state of great excitement, 
caused by the reports of the disasters of the 
army and a report of his own death. The 
broken fragments of the grand army were 
conducted by Murat to the NiemeOj which 
was crossed on tlie 13th of December. The 
Russian pursuit now ceased, and the 
French could count their losses* Of the 
450,000 men who bad entered the Russian 
territory six months before, scarcely 100,000 
remained. At least 125,000 had fallen in 
battle, and over 130,000 bad perished of 
cold, hunger, aud fatigue dur- 
iog the retreat Never, since 
the days of Xerxes, had an 
army experienced such terrible 
suffering, or been forced to such 
a disastrous retreat. The whole 
French empire was filled with 
mourning. 

The return of the emperor to 
Paris was attended with the 
happiest results. In spite of 
his immense losses in Russia, 
his ascendency over the French 
people was so great that every 
demand he made upon them 
for men and money to repair his 
losses and to continue the strug¬ 
gle was promptly responded to, 
and by the opening of the 
year 1813 he had succeeded in placing in 
the field a fresh army of 350,000 men, ex¬ 
clusive of the troops employed in Spain. 

As has been related, Germany had been 
for some time watching an opportunity to 
throw off the French yoke. Prussia had 
been preparing for this struggle for free^ 
dom ever since the battle of Jena. It 
seemed that no better opportunity could 
offer itself than that presented by the dkas- 
trous retreat from Russia. An alliance 
was formed between Prussia and Russia 
for the purpose of expelling the French 
from Germany, and on the 11th of March, 
1813, the Russian army entered Berlin, 
where it was received with enthusiasm. 
On the 16th of March Pru.ssia formally de¬ 
clared war against France. Austria pro¬ 
fessed her intention to act as a mediator 
’ between the combatants, but Napoleon was 
well convinced that she was preparing to 
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join his enemiea in case they were snc- 
<jessful, 

Napoleon left Paris on the 15th of April 
nnd hastened to Erftirtj where he assumed 
the command of his army, and advanced 
against the allies. On the 2 d oi May he 
defeated them after a hard struggle at 
Lutzen, and compelled them to I’etreat. 
Dresden was at once occupied by Napoleoii, 
who replaced his ally, the King of Saxony, 
on his throne. He then hastened on to¬ 
wards the Eussians and ^ Prussians, and 
found them posted in an intrenched camp 
-near Bautzen. Two battles were fought 
here on the 20 th and 21 st of May, and the 
allies were driven hom their positiou. The 
losses on both sides were immense, but the 
defeated army retreated in good order, 
leaving not a single trophy to the French. 
On the 22d Napoleon began the pursuit of 
the enemy. Marshal Duroc, to whom lie 
was warmly attached, was mortally wounded 
during the pursuit, to the great grief of the 
emperor. The allies fell back to Schweid- 
nitz, and the French continued the pursuit 
to Breslau. The former now asked for an 
armistice, and Napoleon consented to a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities for eight weeks—from 
June 4th to July 28th—for the purpose of 
endeavoring to arrange a peace. In the 
meantime he established his head-quarters 
at Dresden. 

The allies ivere insincere, and used the 
time afforded by the armistice to organize 
a coalition of all the powers of Europe 
against France. Austria pushed forward 
her military preparations with all speed, 
and at length submitted her ultimatum to 
Napoleon. She demanded as the price of 
her assistance the surrender by France of 
Poland, Holland, Spain, Switzerland, and 
half of Italy, the dissolution of the Con¬ 
federation of the Ehine, and the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the pope at Kome. These terms 
were indignantly rejected by the French 
emperor. The peace congress met at Prague, 
however, according to agreement, on the 5th 
of July, and negotiations were carried on 
there for several weeks. They proved fruit¬ 
less, and on the 10 th of August the war was 
renewed. Austria-now formally joined the 
coalition against Prance. 

The allied army numbered 370,000 men, 
and was placed under the command of the 
Austrian Prince Sellwartzenberg. It w^ 
accompanied by the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, the King of Prussia, and a 
number of CJerman princes* It advanced 


at once upon Dresden, and on the 26th of 
August attacked the French army before 
that place. The battle was renewed on the 
27th, but the allies were repulsed with a 
loss of 26,000 men, and retreated towards 
Bohemia. Being reinforced by 60,000 
Eussians, they again advanced into Saxony 
and took position on the left hank of the 
Elbe. Their design was to concentrate a 
strong force in the rear of the French at 
Dresden, and cut off (heir retreat to France* 
Bavaria now abandoned her alliance wdtli 
France and joincfl the coalition with her 
forces. Napoleon, who had passed several 
days in indecision as to his eoui-se, fell back 
from Dresden, and on the 15th of October 
reached Leipzig. His army was 140,000 
strong, but w^as lajgely outnumbered by 
that of the allies, who confronted him with 
a force of 230,000 men. 

Napoleou, conscious of the disadvantage 
under which he labored, resolved to risk 
everything upon a decisive battle. On the 
IGth of October began the terrible battle 
of Leipzig. The first day^s conflict was 
favorable to the French, and at night the 
French emperor made proposals of peace, 
but the allies, who knew their strength 
must tell in the end, and who were expect¬ 
ing fresh reinforcements every hour, refiised 
to treat with liim. On the 18th the battle 
was renewed, and the French were driven 
hack at all points* During the battle the 
troops of Saxony and Wurtemberg deserted 
Napoleon, and went oyer to the Swedish 
army under Eernadotte, in a body. They 
numbered 12,000 men. 

The safety of the French army now lay 
in a prompt retreat. It was begun at day¬ 
light on the 19th, A single, Jong, narrow 
bridge across the Pleisse, the Els ter and 
the mamhes which lay between them, offered 
! the only means of escape to the beaten 
force. It was crowded to its utmost capac¬ 
ity, and a large part of the army crossed 
over in safety, hut by a mistake of the en¬ 
gineer the bridge was blown up before ail 
the troops had crossed, and several divisions 
were cut 06 *, and compelled to surrender. 
In this fearful battle the losses of the 
French army amounted to over 70,000 men. 

From Leipzig the French fell back to 
Erfurt in utter confusion. A halt of two 
days enabled the emperor to collect 80,000 
men, and with this force he defeated the 
Bavarians, who sought to intercept him ar 
Hanau, on the 30th of October* He con- 
tiuued his retreat to the Ehine, which he 
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crossed at Mayence on the 2d of November, 
leaving bis army to watch the frontier, the 
eraperor hastened to Paris, where he ar¬ 
rived on the 9tb of November. 

The allies advanced to the Rhine in por- 
snit of the French immediately after the 
battle of Leipzig, and on the 6th of Novem¬ 
ber the Emperor Alexander established his 
head-quarters at Frankfort. The mighty 
empire of Napoleon ilow fell rapid^ to 
pieces. The French garrisons on the Elbe, 
the Vistula, and the Oder surrendered dur¬ 
ing the remaining months of the year. The 
Confederation of the Pdiine was dissolved ; 
the kingdom of Westphalia was over¬ 


whole Spanish frontier. Marshal SonU was 
once more sent to oppose him, hut wag 
driven back in a series of eiicountci-s, and 
forced to retreat into France, San Sebas¬ 
tian was carried by storm by the British 
on the 31st of August, and on the 7th of 
October the British army crossed the Bi- 
dassoa, and in a short while secured a firm 
lodgment in the French territory. 

Upon l)is return to Paris Napoleon 
frankly laid before the senate a slatement 
of the actual condition of afiairs, and d^ 
manded a iresh levy of 300,000 men. His 
demand was granted, and new taxes were 
added to the already heavy burdens of the 
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thrown j Hanover was restored to Great 
Britain ; Holland expelled the French au¬ 
thorities and proclaimed the house of Orange, 
and Austria recovered all her iiossessious 
on the Adriatic. Murat, King of Naples, 
who had quitted Napoleon at Erfurt, offered 
to join Austria against France with all his 
forces, provided his kingdom of Naples 
were guaranteed to him. 

The year 1813 was equally unfavorable 
to the French in Spain, On the 21st of 
June the French army was routed by Wel¬ 
lington at Vittoria, with a loss of 10,000 
UJen and 150 pieces of cannon. Within a 
fortnight WcllingtoD was master of the 


empire to meet the expenses of the approach* 
ing campaign. The legislative chamber 
was not 60 subservient, and the emperor 
dissolved it. With all his exertions he 
could succeed only in raising a force of 
about 110,000 men, not including the troops 
opposed to Wellington, 

Not content with the liberation of Ger¬ 
many, the allies now resolved to invade 
F ra n ce a n d d ri ve Na pol eo ii fro i n th e t h ron c. 
The Austrian army under Sch wart zenberg 
crossed the Rhiue at Basle, regardless ot 
tlie neutrality of the Swiss, on the 21st of 
December, aud advanced by easy stages to 
Langres, wbich surrendered on the 16th of 
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January, 1814 The Prussian army under 
BUicher crossed the Rhine between May- 
eiiceaud Coblentz, and advanced to Nancy, 
which city was occupied by it* A thkd 
army of Russians and Prussians entered 
Fi'atme by way of Cologne, Liege, and 
Namur, and advanced towards Soissons. 
By the end of January, 1814, the allied line 
extended from Langres to Namur, and was 
held by them with a force of about 200,000 
men* 

Having completed his preparations for 
the campaign, the emperor summoned the 
cominaTider and pi'iiicipal officers of the 
national guard of Paris to the Tuileries, on 
the 23d of January, 1814, and confided the 
empress and Ina infant sou, the King of 
Rome, to their protection i and on the 25th 
left Paris and proceeded with all speed to 
Clialons-sur-Marne, where he assumed the 
command of his army- In none of his pre¬ 
vious campaigns had he ever shown such 
marvellous skill, such rapidity of movement, 
and such astounding fertility of resource, as 
he exhibited in this last etfort of ids genius, 
in which during the next few weeks he, 
with a handful of men, kept back the heavy 
mjisses of the allies and struck them blow 
after blow with telling effect. The em¬ 
peror first encountered the army of Blueher 
at Brienue, and was defeated by him. Un¬ 
dismayed by this reverse lie attacked the 
Prussian commander repeatedly, and finally 
drove him back towards the army of Von 
Btilow, which was advancing from the Rhine* 
Wheeling at once upon Schwartzenberg the 
emperor inflicted a severe defeat upon him 
at Moiitereau, and the Austrians made pro¬ 
posals of peace* Blueher again advanced, 
and in the battle of Lana was victorious. 
Marmont and Mortier were left by the em¬ 
peror to contest the march of the Prussians 
to Paris, while he turned upon the Aus¬ 
trians again, and attacked Schwartzenberg 
at Arcis-sur-Avibe on the 20th of March. 
The battle which ensued was the most ob- 
Btijiat© of the whole campaign, but was in¬ 
decisive. 

It was not possible to maintain this un¬ 
equal struggle much longer, for thesuperbr 
numbers of the allies were sure in the 
nature of things to give them the victory, 
Niij)oIeoii was fully aware of this, and after 
the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, resolved upon 
a movement, which could be excused only 
by the desperate situation in which he was 
placed, so full of peril was it AbandoDing 
the line of the Aube, he moved his army 


rapidly into the rear of the Austriang, 
meDaeed their communications with the 
Rhine, and threatened to carry the war into 
Germany* His design was revealed to the 
allies by means of an intercepted letter. 
They hesitated for a whUe, but at length 
bolder counsels prevailed, and they resolved 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
march upon Paris, and bring the war to an 
end* Leaving a force of 10,000 men Tinder 
Winzingerode to engage the attention of 
Napoleon, the Austrian and Prussian col¬ 
umns united and set out with all speed for 
Pa ris. Napo leo u at fi rs t fel 1 in to th e sn a re, 
but on the 27th learned of the movement 
of the allies. He waa then at St Dizier, 
and countermarched with marvellous speed 
to Troyes, which he reached on the night 
of the 29th, only to learn that the allies 
were three days in advance of him* Still 
he hoped that the force under Marshals 
Marmont and Mortier, aided by the national 
guard of Paris, would be sufficient to hold 
the capital until he could arrive to its relief 
Vain hope* Marmont could only muster 
8,000 troops of the line and 30,000 national 
guards for tlie defence of Paris* On the 
29th of March the Empress Maria Louisa, 
attended by tbo high officials of the govern¬ 
ment, quitted Paris and took the road to 
Blois. On the 30th the allies arrived be¬ 
fore Paris, and attacked the whole line of 
defences* Their immense superiority of 
numbers neutralized the gallant efforts of 
the French, and by noon the aiTival of 
Blueher with 100,000 fresh troops made the 
case hopeless. To save Paris from the 
horrors of an assault, Marmont and King 
Joseph agreed to an armistice, and con¬ 
sented to surrender the city to the allies 
the next day. The French troops of the 
line were to be permitted to march out with 
their arms, and retire towards the Loire* 
On the morning of the 31st of March th e 
French troops marched out of Paris, ai\d 
the allied forces, Jed by the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, entered 
the city, and occupied it with a force of 
230,000 men* The sovereigns were received 
with enthusiasm by the fickle populace of 
Paris, After a conference with Ine princi¬ 
pal officers of the French goveroraent, the 
allied sovereigns issued a proclamathm de¬ 
claring that they would not treat with Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, nor with any member of 
his family. The next day the senate for¬ 
mally pronounced the deposition of the 
emperor from his throne* 
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In the meantime Napoleon had pushed 
on ahead of his array, and had reached 
Fontainebleau at a late hour on the night 
of the SOfch of March* There he learned 
of the capitulation of Paris* Feelmg that 
all was lost, he abdicated his throne in favor 
of his son* The allies refused to accept this 
abdication, well knowing that the empepr 
was at their mercy* His means of resist¬ 
ance being at an eud^ the emperor was com¬ 
pelled to sign an unconditional abdication; 
and on the 11th of April the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau was signed between Napoleon 
and the allied powers* Napoleon resigned 
for himself, his heirs and descendants all 
right to the crowns of France and Italy* 
In return for this surrender he was to re¬ 
tain the title of Emperor for life, and was 
given the sovereignty of the island of Elba, 
and a revenue of two millions of francs* 

While these events were in progress in 
the north- the struggle between Wellington 
and Soult in the south of France was 
brought to a close. On. the 27th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1814, Soult was defeated by Wel¬ 
lington at Orthez, and again on the 10th of 
April at Toulouse. The French at once 
evacuated Toulouse, which was entered in 
triumph by the Anglo-Spanisli army. The 
authorities of the city immediately raised 
the white flag of tlie Bourbons, and pro¬ 
claimed Louis NVIIL On the 18th of 
April, the news of Napoleon^s abdication 
having been received, a convention was 
signed between Soult and Wellington, and 
tlie war was brought to a close, 

Ou the 20th of April, having previously 
taken a touching leave of his old guard, 
Napoleon left Fontainebleau, He em¬ 
barked at Frejus on board a British frigate, 
and landing at Porto Ferrajo, on the 4th 
of May, took possession of bis little island 
of Elba, 

The allies now proceeded to settle the 
government of France to their own satis¬ 
faction, The Emperor of Eussia, tvith 
characteristic generosity, insisted that a 
liberal constitution should be secured to the 
French people, and caiTied his point. It 
being settled that the Bourbon kingdom 
of France should be restored, Louis XVIII*, 
after signing the new constitution, "was per¬ 
mitted to make his public entry into Paris 
on the 3d of May, 1814. He was greeted 
with enthusiasm "^hy the royalist party, but 
the mass of the Parisians received him with 
an ominous silence* The new ting dated his 
first acts in the nineteenth year of his reign, 


thus ignoring the existence of the republic 
and the empire. 

On the 80th of May a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between Louis and the allies, by 
which France resumed her territorial limits 
of 1792, with a few slight additions. She 
recover^ her colonial possessions, with the 
exception of the islands of Tobago, Ste 
Lucie, and Mauritius, but was forbidden to 
erect any species of fortification in her East 
Indian colonies. Malta and its dependen¬ 
cies were ceded to Great Britain in full 
sovereignty* Holland and Belgium were 
united into one kingdom under the house 
of Orange. The allied armies were with¬ 
drawn ftoin France, after the conclusion of 
this treaty, and Louis XVIII. was left to 
administer the affairs of his kingdom* 

On the 4th of June the chambers were 
opened by the king, who promulgated the 
new charter, or constitution, which differed 
in several respects froin the oue to which 
he had pledged himself before his entry 
into Paris* He declared that the whole 
authority of the government of right re¬ 
sided in his person; but that in view of the 
altered condition of the times, he, after the 
example of several of his predecessors, was 
determined to make several alterations in 
the fundamental law of the kingdom, and 
of his own free sovereign will granted this 
charter to his subj ects* The peers of France 
were to constitute an upper chamber of the 
legislature, and were to be nominated by 
the crown, either for life or with hereditair 
descent* Their number was not limited. 
No one could be chosen to the chamber of 
deputies unless he should be forty 3 ^ears of 
age, and should pay taxes to the amount of 
1,000 francs annually. The right of suf¬ 
frage was restricted to persons of thirty 
yeai's and over, who should pay an annual 
tax of 300 francs. The king possessed the 
sole power to propose laws. The chambers 
might request him to propose a law upon 
any subject they deemed necessary. If he 
should refuse their request, they could not 
renew it until the next session. The Ko- 
man Catholic ftiith was declared the religion 
of the state, but full toleration was granted 
to all Christian sects* This was hardly 
such a constitution as the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander had pledged himself to secure; but 
it remaiued the fundamental law of France 
until a comparatively recent period* 

In t!ie meantime the sovereigns and 
plenipotentiaries of the allied powers met 
in congress at Vienna* The action of thiff 
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congress and its results have been related 
In the German history of this period, to 
which the reader is referred. Its eonten- 
tionfi and labors were suddenly interrupted 
by the news that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba and had landed in the south of 
France. The great powers of Europe rep¬ 
resented at Vienna once more combined 
against Napoleon. They proclaimed him 
an outlaw, and agreed to prosecute the war 
until he should be rendered incapable of 
again disturbing the peace of Europe. 
Three immense armies were organized i the 
first of Austrian troops under Prince 
Bchwartzenberg; the second of British, 
Hanoverians, Belgiaos, and Prussians, 
under the Duke of Wellington; and the 
third of 200,000 Russians under the com¬ 
mand of the Emperor Alexander* 

In exUing the Emperor Napoleon to Elba, 
the allies had committed a raistako* He 
was left so close to France that he could 
and did easily main tain a correspondence 
with his friends in that country. Tlie army 
was still devoted to him, and the Bourbon 
king was heartily disliked by the great ma¬ 
jority of the French people. The allies 
had withdrawn from France, and it seemed 
to Napoleon that by a bold aud determined 
effort he could rally the army to his sup¬ 
port, and regain his lost throne. Having 
arranged his plans with his friends in 
France he left Elba on the 26th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1815, and on the 1st of March landed 
near the town of Cannes, The body 
of troops sent against him broke their ranks 
at the sight of him, and crowded around 
him with enthusiasm, Ney, who had vol¬ 
unteered to bring Napoleon a prisoner to 
Paris, was sent against him with an army 
corps, but both the marshal and his troops 
were conquered by the sight of the emperor 
and joined him. This defection reduced 
l^uis XVIII. to despair, and he fled with 
his court to Ghent, where he remained until 
the final overthrow of the emperor, Na¬ 
poleon meanwhile advanced rapidly byway 
of Lyons and Auxerre, bis forces growing 
larger each day. On the 20th of March 
he entered Paris in triumph, and was es¬ 
corted to the Tuileries amidst an enthusiasm 
which defies description. This success had 
been achieved without firing a shot or spill¬ 
ing a drop of French blood. 

When the first burst of enthusiasm was 
over and Napoleon had leisure to examine 
his position, he found himself obliged to 
make gr^at sacrifices in order to conciliate 


the liberal party of the French people, 
which plainly intimated to him that he 
could reign in the future only as a consti¬ 
tutional sovereign, as far as the nation was 
concerned, and on the 21st of April he pro¬ 
claimed a new imperial system, which went 
far beyond the charter of Louis XVIII. in 
its concessions to the people. But, how¬ 
ever he might conciliate the people, the em¬ 
peror was well aware that his tenure of 
power depended solely upon the issue of his 
struggle with combined Europe. He la¬ 
bored incessantly day and night in the or¬ 
ganization of his army, and by the 1st of 
June he had collected and equipped a force 
of 217,000 effective troops of the line, and 
150,000 national guards. He subsequently 
declared that had he been able to postpone 
the commencement of the war for three 
months longer, he would have had 800,000 
men for the defence of France, “ a wall of 
brass which no earthly power would have 
been able to break through." The English 
and Prussian armies, however, under Wel¬ 
lington and Blucher, were threatening the 
Belgian frontier, and the emperor resolved 
to attack tliem at once and endeavor to 
crush them before the Austrian and Rus¬ 
sian armies should enter France. 

On the 14th of June the French army 
crossed the Belgian frontier. It was 115,- 
000 strong, and was commanded by Napo¬ 
leon in person. The plan of the emperor 
was to attack the Prussians, who constituted 
the left of the allied line, while Ney, with 
45,000 men, should hold Wellington m 
check, and prevent him from joining 
Blucher* Having defeated the Prussians, 
he would reinforce Ney, and crush the Eng¬ 
lish army. This plan was betrayed to 
Blucher by General Bourmont, who de¬ 
serted to the Prussians with his staff on the 
night of the 14th. On the 15th the em¬ 
peror with the main array attacked the 
Prussians, 80,000 strong, at Ligny, and Ney 
was ordered to make himself master of Le 
Quatre Bras, after which be was to assail 
the rear of the Prussian army. The battle 
at Ligny began at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, and lasted until a late h our in the night, 
when the Prussians were driven from their 
positions with a loss of 15,000 men. The 
loss of the French was about 10,000 men. 
In the meantime the advance guard of 
Wellington’s army had occupied Quatre 
Bras, and Ney’e attack on the afternoon of 
the ifith was repulsed, with a loss to him 
of 4,000 men. This repulse put an end to 
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Napoleon's hope of interposing his aroiy 
between the English and Prossians and 
beating them in detail, Blucher, however, 
having fallen back upon Wavre, Wellipg- 
ton, in order to maintain hia comrauniea- 
tiona with him, was obliged to fall back 
from Quatre Bras. He occupied a pre¬ 
viously selected position near the village of 
Waterloo, by which he covered_ Brussels 
and mamtained his communications with 
Blucher uni in paired. 

On the 18th of June Napoleon attacked 
the British army at Waterloo. His troops 
never displayed more splendid valor than 
on this fatal day,but the English held tbeir 
positions with a grim tenacity that baffled 
every effort of the Fi^ench. Late in the 
day the Frasslan army under Blucher began 
to arrive on the field, but the result of the 
battle had been decided before their arrival. 
Napoleou's last effort was made about seven 
o’clock in the evening, when the imperial 
guard was hurled against the English centre. 
It was broken and driven back in coufusion 
by the British guards, and Wellington, 
profiting by this success, advanced his whole 
army and drove the French line back in 
utter demoralization. The emperor, upon 
witnessing this disaster, exclaimed: ‘*A11 is 
iostl” and turning his horse left the field 
at a gallop. The Prussians took up the 
ptirsuit, and continued it with savage fury, 
taking no prisoners. The French loss at 
Waterloo was over 37,000 killed, wounded 
and prLsouers. 

Napoleon left to Marshal SouU the task 
of rallying the fugitives of his array, and 
hastened to Paris with all speed, reaching 
there on the morning of the 21st in advance 
of the news of the disaster of Waterloo. 
It was at once made known, and the capital 
was thrown into an agony of terror. The 
emperor abdicated his throne a second time 
and proclaimed his son his successor as 
Napoleon II. The assembly, without recog¬ 
nizing the imperial dignity of Napoleon II,, 
sent a commission to treat for peace with 
the allies. They refused to enter upon any 
negotiations unless **Bonaparte” should be 
surrendered to them as a guarantee against 
his ever again disturbiiig the peace of Europe, 
The victorious armies advanced rapidly, and 
on the 6th of July entered Paris a second 
time. Louis XVIIL was reinstated upon 
his throne. 

In the meantime Napoleon had fled to 
the coast, intending to take refuge in the 
United States. Finding it impossible to 


elude the vigilance of the British croisers, 
he determined to throw himself upon the 
generosity of the Brilish nation. On the 
14tli of July he despatched General Gour- 
gaud with a letter to the prince regent 
(afterwards George IV.), announcing that, 
his political career being ended, he came, 
**like Themistocles, to th row himself on the 
hospitality of the British people, claiming 
the protection of their laws/' On the 15lh 
he embarked at Kochefort with his suite on 
board the line-ofbuttle ship Bellerophon, 
and sailed for England, landing at Torbay 
on the 24tli. Napoleon now ibiiiid to his 
cost that he had appealed to a quality which 
the prince regent did not possess. He was not 
even allowed to land, and ]je found that his 
enemies having him in their power, ivere 
determined to liold idm fast, caring nothing 
for the infamy of such a coursa After 
being detained on board the Bellerophon 
for several w^eeks, he was transferred to tlie 
NorthumberlaiKl, the flag-ship of Sir George 
Cockburn, and conveyed to St Helena, 
which he reached on the 16th of October. 
He was accompanied by a small retinue of 
devoted friends, who remained fajlhliil to 
him to the last. 

In the meantime I^ouis XVIIL made his 
second entry into Paris on the 8lh of July, 
the day after the occupation of the city by 
the allies. He was received wdth marked 
coldness by the citizens, Paris was treated 
by the allies as a conquered city. Blucher 
was with difficulty prevented from blowing 
up the Pont de Jeua and the Vendome 
Column. The works of art of which Napo¬ 
leon had deprived the various nations of 
Europe were restored to their riglilful 
owners. The immcjise armies of the allies 
were quartered in the various parts of the 
kingdom, and occupied nearly the whole of 
the French territory. All who had held 
office during the “Hundred Days”—the 
period between Napoleon's return from 
Elba and the battle of Waterloo—were 
dismissed from the employment of the state. 

CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 

The Second Treaty of Paris—Execiitian of Marshal 
Key—Treaty of Vienna—The Holy Alliance— 
Di^olution of the Chamber—Assassination of tlie 
Duke of Berry—Birth of the Duke of Bordeaux— 
Death of Napoleon—Insurrections m Spain and 
Naples—A French Army Restores the Rule of the 
Bourbona in Spain—Death of Ixjuik XVIU.— 
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Charles X. Kins—lieftctionary Mesisures—1 he 

National Guard Disfended—iJaccess of the 
Party in the Elections—Capture of Algiers--1 lie 
Polignae Ministry—The Ordonnances of 
of July—The Reyolution of 1$30—Capture of the 
Tuileriea—Flight of Charles X*-^The Duke of 
Orleans Eccomca King as Louis Fhihppe i—The 
Constitutional Monarchy —The Eevohition m 
Belgium—The Belgian Kingdom Estobiisheci— 
Attempt to Assassinate Louis Philippe--MM, 
Thiers and Guissot—Frince Louis Napoleon at 
Strasburg—France Interveues Between Turkey 
and Egjpt-The Quadruple Treaty—Fortiheation 
of Paris—Removal of the Remains of Napoleon I. 
to France—The Spanish Marriages-Death of the 
Duke of Orleans—Conquest of Algeria—The 
Sion of IS47—Revolution of 1848—The Republic 
Proclaimed-Flight of the Royal Family to Eng¬ 
land—The provisional Government—Its Tronhles 
with the Socialists—Insurrection of Tune, 1S48— 
It is Suppressed—Cavaignac Dictator—The ^New 
Consiitucton—Louis Napoleou Elected Pre^dent 
of the Repubiic-The French Expedition to Rome 
—Dissensions in the National Assembly—The 
Coup d'etat of December, 1851—Establishment 
of the Second Empire—Napoleon HI. Emperor— 
His Marriage—Birth of the Prince Impenai— 
Alliance with England—The Crimean War—Cap¬ 
ture of Sevastopol—Napoleon IIL Espouses the 
Cau^e of Italy—The Italian War of 1855)—Battles 
of Magenta and Solferlno—Peace of VlHafranca— 
France Acquires Savoy and Nice—Tim Mexican 
War—Failure of the French—Death of Maximil¬ 
ian—The Plebiscite—The Quarrel with Pnissia— 
The War with Germany—Disasters of the French 
^Battle of Sedan—Napoleon IlL a Prisoner- 
Revolution in Paris—Fall of the Empire—^Invest¬ 
ment of Paris—Mission of iL Thiers—Siege of 
Paris-Close of the War—The Republic —M, 
Thiers President—The Eevolt of the Commune- 
Second Siega and Capture of Paris-Treaty of 
Frankforh 

the 201:h of Novemberj 1815, the 
second treaty of Paris was signed 
between Louis XVHL and the 
allies. It was Im ini Liating beyond 
precedent An indemnity of 
^ 700,000,000 francs was exacted of 

France for the expenses of the war, besides 
a still larger anm demanded as compensa¬ 
tion to the allies for the occupation of their 
territory by the French troops. France 
was reduced to her limits of 1790, and in 
order to prevent her from again engaging 
in war, her entire frontier was to be occu¬ 
pied for five years by a force of 150,000 
troops from the allied armies, to be com¬ 
manded by a general selected by the allies; 
the whole to be paid and supported by 
France. This occupation was subsequently 
reduced to three years, and was terminated 
in the autumn of 1818. To strike terror to 
the Bonajiartists, General Lab^doy^re, a 
devoted friend of Hapoleon, and Marshal 
Ney were shot. In the autumn of 1815, 
Miirat, ex-King of Naples, was capinred in 
an effort to recover his throne, and was shot 
on the 14th of October at Naples- 



The work of the Congress of Vienna had 
been cmitinued during the Hundred Days, 
as has been related. The treaty of Vienna 
was signed in June. For its terms the 
reader is referred to the German history of 
this period. Not content with this treaty, 
the Emperor of Eussia induced the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia to join 
him in a league known as the Holy Alli¬ 
ance, which, though nominally designed to 
enable them *^to remain united in the 
bonds of true and indissoluble brotherly 
love; to govern their snbjeeta as parents; to 
maintain religion, peace, and justice,'' was 
really intended to make it possible for them, 
by combining their forces, to compel the 
submission of all Europe to absolutism in 
government, and to suppress all movements 
in favor of popular libeity. 

In September, 1816, the king dissolved 
the cb amber of deputies, the reactionary 
tendencies of which had disgusted even this 
believer in absolutism. He announced his 
intention to govern the kingdom in strict 
accordance with the principles of the con¬ 
stitution, and the eiections held a month 
later resulted in the choice of the candidates 
of the moderate or constitutional party, 
which gave the government its hearty sup- 
port. 

On the night of the 13th of February, 
1820, the Duke of Berry, the nephew of the 
king and the second sou of the Coiint of 
Artois, was assassinated as he was le^iving 
the opera. The assassin was moved to hia 
horrid deed by his hatred of the Bourbons, 
and the city was rife wiili rumors of a con¬ 
spiracy for the destruction of all the royal 
iamily. Under the influence of the excite¬ 
ment of these rumors the king yielded to 
the demands of his brother, the Count of 
Artois, and the extreme royalist party, and 
dismissed his moderate ministry. On the 
29th of September, 1820, the widowed 
Duchess of Berry gave birth to a son, who 
received the title of Duke of Bordeaux, 
This event was bailed with joy by the par¬ 
tisans of the Bourbons* 

On the 5th of May, 1821, the dethroned 
Emperor Napoleon died at St. Helena, 
after a captivity of nearly six years, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. His death 
was sincerely mourned by the mass of the 
French people, who regarded him as a 
martyr to the cause of France* 

In' 1820 insurrections, caused by the 
misgovern men t of the Bourbons, broke out 
in Spain and Naples. Ferdinand VII*, 
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finding it impoaslfale to put down the out¬ 
break, accepted the constitution of 1812 for 
Spain, and in Naples the king was obliged 
to accept a constitution modelled upou that 
of Spain. The members of the Holy Alli¬ 
ance were resolved that this effort to estab¬ 
lish constitutional government in these 
kingdoms should not go unpunished- Aus¬ 
tria assumed the task of restoring absolutism 
in Italy; with what success w'e have seen. 


aside the cbarterj and by means of intimi¬ 
dation, bribery, and corruption to secure at 
the elections of 1824 a chamber of deputies 
which contained only nineteen liberal mem¬ 
bers. 

On the 16tb of September, 1824, Louia 
XVIII. died. He was succeeded by his 
brother, the Count of Artois, who ascended 
the throne as Charles X. He was a true 
Eourbon; ignorant, narrow-minded, a firm 



DBATtl OF NAPOLEOK. 


A meeting of the sovereigns of the Ploly 
Alliance was held at Verona, and France 
was selected to restore the absolute rLile of 
Ferdinand of Spain. In the spring of 1823 
an army of 100,000 French troops entered 
Spain, and putting down the resistance of 
the Spaniards, re-established Ferdinand in 
the exercise of the most odious tyranny in 
Europe. 

The success of the army in Spain em¬ 
boldened the French government to set 


believer in absolute rule, and thoroughly 
under the influence of the Jesuits- In his 
disposition he was frank and cordial, and 
bia friends were warmly attached to him. 
He was crowned in the Cathedral of Kheims^ 
on the 29th of May. 1825, and the ancient 
ceremonial of the Middle Ages wm revived 
in all its details for this occasion. Charles 
Iiad been the first to emigrate from France 
in 1790, at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
He returned to it in 1814 with the same 
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ideas and prejudices Ixe had taken away 
witli him. The world had moved far be¬ 
yond him in the thirty-five years which 
had roiled by since he fled fironi his 
country. 

The reactionary tendencies of the new 
government alarmed and angered the na¬ 
tion. The first evidence of this feeling was 
given at a review of the national guard in 
the spring of 1827, when the troops, upon 
passing the king, shouted, Down with the 
ministers I Down with the Jesuits ! The 
king at once disbanded the national guard 
of Paris, but unfortunately for himself left 
them in possession of their arms. In the 
elections of 1827 an overwhelming majority 
against the government was returned to the 
chamber. The king was obliged to dismiss 
his ministers and to summon a more liberal 
cabinet* One of the first acts of the new 
ministry was to remove the system of pub¬ 
lic education from the control of the Jesuits. 
This was a very popular measure with the 
nation, but it gave great offence to the 
king, who, on the 8th of August, 1829, dis¬ 
missed the ministers and appointed a new 
cabinet, with Prince Polignac at its head. 
The appointment of this ministry—every 
member of which was noted for his devo¬ 
tion to absolutism—was regarded by the 
people as a declaration of war on the part 
of the king against the charter and all the 
liberties of Prenchmen. The chamber of 
deputies plainly told the king that the new 
ministers did not enjoy the confidence of 
tile country, and was dissolved by the angry 
sovereign. The deputies were re-elected by 
the people, and the new chamber was more 
than ever in the hands of the opposition. 

While tliis struggle had been going on in 
France, a foreign dispute had been engag¬ 
ing the attention of the government. The 
Dey of Algiers had robbed the French 
merchants residing in Iiis dominions of large 
sums, and had insulted the French consul 
upon his demanding redress. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1829 an expedition under the com¬ 
mand of General Bourmont, the minister 
of war, was d^patched to Algiers to obtain 
redress by force of arms. It landed before 
that^city, carried its defences by assault, 
and compelled the dey to surrender. 
Algiers was at once occupied by the French 
troops, who were emiched with the spoils 
of the city. 

As soon as he learned of the success of 
the liberals in the elections of 1830, Charles 
X. determined to compel the triumph of his 


absolute power by employing a strained in¬ 
terpretation of an article of the constitution 
which authorized the sovereign to make 
regulations and decrees necessary for the 
execution of the laws and the safety of the 
state,” By virtue of this clause he assumed 
the right to alter and abrogate some of the 
most essential provisions of the charter. 
On the 25th of July he issued five ordi¬ 
nances, which appeared in the 3£onitmr of 
the 26tli. The fii-st of these suspended the 
liberty of the press; the second dissolved 
the newly elected chamber of deputies; the 
third radically changed the system of elec¬ 
tion ; the fourth convoked the chambers for 
the 28th of September following; and the 
fifth appointed some ultra royalists to the 
council of state. 

The appearance of these ordinances threw 
Paris into a tumult. The national guard 
took up arms, with the veteran Lafayette 
at their head; the streets were barricaded ; 
the tricolor was displayed in the place of 
the flag of the Bourbons; and the iwal 
troops were attacked by the citizens. The 
garrison of Paris was commanded by Mar¬ 
shal Marmont, but was insuiScient to put 
down the populace, though it obtained 
some important successes. At length the 
troops began to fraternize with the people. 
The Louvre and Tuileries were eai'ned by 
the populace, and the troojxs were compelled 
to retreat from Paris, Charles X. fled 
from St. Cloud to Ramhouillet, where^ 
hopeless of regaining his throne, he abdi¬ 
cated it in favor of his graudson, the Duke 
of Bordeaux, He then quitted the king¬ 
dom and took refuge in England. 

In the nieantime a number of leading 
citizens of Paris, anxious to keep the revo¬ 
lution within bounds, had prevailed on the 
Duke of Orleans, the cousin of Charles X., 
who was known to possess liberal opinions, 
to assume the control of the government as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He 
convoked tlie two chambers for the 3d of 
August, and those bodies upon assembling 
declared the throne vacant by the abdica¬ 
tion of the elder branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and elected Louis Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans, King of the French.” Louis 
Philippe accepted the crown, and declared 
his intention to reign as a constitutional 
sovereign. On the 9th of August he took 
an oath to maintain the charter as amended 
by the chambers in the interests of popular 
liberty, and ascended the throne in the 
presence of the great officers of the state, 
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Absolutism was dead iu France; the will 
of the people was supreme* 

The new king was the son of the notorious 
Philippe Egalit^,*' Duke of Orleans, w^ho 
was beheaded during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, and was in his forty^seventh year. 
He was sincere in his professions of liberal¬ 
ity so long as his principles did not conflict 
with his interests; but he thoroughly under¬ 
stood the art of accommodating himself to 


home and peace with foreign powers* In 
the internal administration of the kingdom 
the king sought honestly to adhere to the 
cliarter. Two legislative chambers secured 
the rights of the people, and the elections 
were comparatively free* 'The press was 
nominally unshackled, but the government 
continued to exercise a mild censorship 
over it. The ftnendship of foreign powers, 
especially of England, was cultivated, and 


LOETIS FHILIPPE* 


circumstances. He did not find liis new 
position a pleasant one, for the legitimists, 
m the partisans of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon family, who supported the Duke 
of Bordeaux, were called, denounced him as 
a usurper and a traitor to his race; while 
the Bonapartists declared that he had been , 
made king by a clique in opposition to the 
will of the people. 

The leading principles of Louis Philippe's 
reign were constitutional government at 


France scrupulously refrained from engage 
ing in the affairs of any European country, 
except where her own interests were directly 
concerned. The internal order of the king¬ 
dom was seriously disturbed by several 
popular outbreaks during the first years of 
the new reign. 

The revolution of 1830 affected the rest 
of Europe profoundly. In Italy, Germany, 
and Poland there were outbreaks of greater 
or less magnitude, Belgium had never 
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been satisfied witli its compulsory \inion 
with Holland in 1815, and now rose in gen¬ 
eral insurrection against the Dutch govei'n- 
ment* The Dutch troops ^were driven out 
of Brussels on the 23d of September, after 
a Btubborn fight, and took refuge in the 
fortress of Antwerp. The Belgian provinces 
organised a revolutionary congress, which 
DOW appealed to the five great powers of 
Europe to protect Belgium against Holland, 
and King William at the same time made 
an appeal to the same powers to compel the 
Belgians to sobniit to his authority. On 
the 20th of December, 1830, the five powers 
signed a protocol recognking and guaran¬ 
teeing the independence of Belgium as a 
separate kingdom, the crown of which was 
bestowed upon Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, the widowed husband of the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte of England. In June, 1831, 
Leopold was proclaimed king by the Bel¬ 
gian government, and in the course of the 
following year married the Princess Louisa, 
the eldest daughter of King Louis Philippe. 
The King of Holland refused to submit to 
the decision of the great powers, and de¬ 
clined to evacuate Antwerp, which was 
held by a garrison of 4,000 Dutch troops 
under General Chass^, He also retained 
the forts on the Scheldt. A treaty was 
signed between France and England for 
the assistance of the Belgians. A French 
army of 50,000 men entered Belgium in 
November and laid siege to Antw^erp, 
which, after a memorable defence, was 
forced to surrender on the 23d of December. 
The Dutch king now withdrew his troops 
from Belgium, and the French army at 
oaee returned to its own country. 

An attempt was made in the winter of 
1831 to excite a legitimist uprising in La 
Vendee. It was headed by the Duchess 
of Berri, the mother of the Duke of Bor¬ 
deaux, who was at length captured and 
imprisoned by the government. While in 
prison she gave birth to a daughter, and 
was obliged to confess a secret marriage to 
an Italian nobleman. She was at once al¬ 
lowed to withdraw to Sicily amid the 
general ridicule of the public, and thus, 
happily for France, ended the first attempt 
to restore Henry V. to the throne of his 
fisithers. 

The internal disturbances, to which we 
have referred, were the work of tlie extreme 
republicans, or socialists. They gave the 
government a great deal of trouble, and 
after a sanguinary outbreak at Lyons, 


which was suppressed with difficulty, the 
government caused the prisoners taken in 
the insurrections to be transported or im¬ 
prisoned for long terms. This was a severe 
blow to the secret societies of the socialist 
party, and was resented by them. On the 
2Sth of July, 1835, one of their number, 
Fiesebi, a native of Corsica, attempted to 
assassinate the king by means of an infernal 
machine. The king escaped unhurt. The 
Duke of Orleans was slightly wounded, but 
Marshal Mortier, General Lachasse, and 
twelve other pei-sons w^ere killed outright. 
Fiesebi was captured on the spot, and was 
guillotined on the 19th of February, 1836. 

The ministers of Louis Philippe were 
naturally chosen from the Orleaiiist party, 
which had made him king. Prominent 
among these were M. Thiers and M. Guizot, 
men of great abilities and widely different 
opinions. The former was regarded as the 
leader of the more libera! wing of the 
Orleans party; the latter wais the avowed 
champion of the extreme monarchical 
wing. M. Thiers came into office in the 
ministry of Marshal Boult iu the Bpring of 
1832j as minister of the interior. He be¬ 
trayed a Biugular ineonsisteucy throughout 
his whole politleal career. When out of 
office he was the champion of the most 
liberal opinions; when in office he was as 
conservative as his great rival, M. Guizot, 
himself. On the 22d of February, 1836, 
he became prime minister. Spain was at 
this time torn by civil war, and M. Thiel's 
was very anxious to intervene in her affairs. 
The king, however, refused to be guided by 
his advice, and the ministry resigned after 
an existence of six months. 

On the 13th of November, 1836, Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of 
Louis and Hortense, and the nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon, made an attempt to 
excite a revolt of the garrison of Strasburg, 
for the avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
Orleans monarchy and re-establishing the 
empire. The troops refused to join him,, 
and he was arrested and sent by way of 
South America to New York, 

In 1839 Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, threw off liis allegiance to the sultan 
and conquered Syria. France, under the 
guidance of M. Thiers, who was once more 
prime minister, demanded that Mehemet 
AH should be allowed to retain Syria and 
Egypt. England, on the other hand, in¬ 
sisted on the unconditional surrender of 
Syria to the sultan, and induced the other 
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powers to sustain her. The result was that 
the other four great powers^ without com¬ 
municating their intentions to France^ 
signed a treaty w'ith Turkey, in virtue of 
which an English, Austrian and Turkish 
fleet reduced the Syrian ports and com¬ 
pelled Jleheniet Ali to withdraw his forces 
from Syria into Egypt, The matter was 
settled by assigning Egypt, in independent 
hereditary possession, to Mehemet Ali, and 
restoring Syria to the porte. 

The Quadruple Treaty was regarded 
by the French as an act of treachery on 
the part of England, and a general desire 
was expressed for w'ar with that couotry. 
The principal results of the excitement were 
the fortification of Paris with an enciente 
and a system of detached forts ; and the 
fall of M- Thiers^ ministry, 
which was regarded as re¬ 
sponsible for the advantage 
that had been gained by Eng- 
Ian d, A ne w m inistry, n nder 
Marshal Soult, was installed 
in October, 1840, The guid¬ 
ing spirit of this ministry was 
M. Guizot, The quarrel with 
England was settled, and as a 
peace-offering Great Britain 
agreed that the remains of 
the Emperor Napoleon should 
be removed from St, Helena 
to France. They were disin¬ 
terred and conveyed to France 
by a French squadron, com¬ 
manded by Prince de Join- 
ville, the son of the king. 

The squadron reached Cher¬ 
bourg on the 8th of December, 1840, and 
the remains were transferred Lo a smaller 
vessel and conveyed up the Seine to Paris, 
where they were interred in the chapel of 
the Hotel des Invalides with the most im¬ 
posing ceremonies. 

In 1846 l.he hollow friendship between 
the French and English governments was 
broken by the question of the Spanish 
marriages. Queen Isabella of Spain 
wanted a husband. The British govern¬ 
ment wished Iter to marry Piince Leo¬ 
pold of Saxe-Cobnrg. Louis Pliilippe 
■wished to strengthen his dynasty by a con¬ 
nection with that of Spain, and selected, as 
the husband of Queen Isabella, her cousin, 
the ^veak-minded Don Francisco d'Assis, 
Duke of Cadiz. This miiteli was warmly 
opposed by England, but Louis Philippe’s 
policy triumphed, and on the 10th of Oeto- 
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ber, 1846, the Spanish queen married her 
cousin; and on the same day the Infanta 
Louise was married to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Louis Philippe’s youngest son. 
These marriages gave deep offence to Great 
Britain, and coldness and suspicion marked 
the relations of France and England from 
this time until the downfall of Louis 
Philippe. 

On the 13th of July, 1842, the Duke of 
Orleans,- the eldest son of Lohis Philippe 
and the heir to the throne, died from the 
effects of an accident. He left two sons— 
the Count de Paris and the Duke de Char¬ 
tres. The former, who thus became the 
heir to the throne, was born in 1838. 

The war in Algeria, begun in the last 
reign, was continued through that of Louis 
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Philippe, and resulted in the conquest of 
that couotry by the French. In 1847 the 
Arab leader, Abd-ehKader, was captured, 
and in violation of the pledge of the French 
commander, was brought to France and 
imprisoned in the Chateau of Amboise. 
This brought the resistance of the Arabs to 
an end. 

The harvests of 1846 and 1847 were bad, 
and these failures were followed by an era 
of liigh prices and great distress ihroiighout 
the kingdom. Wages declined and work 
was scarce. The king had never been en¬ 
tirely popular with the people, who wished 
to be rid of the whole Bourbon family. 
The general discontent at home was in¬ 
creased by the frequent failures in the 
foreign policy of France. The Spanish 
marriages, the quadruple treaty, the loss of 
the English alliance, and other matters, 
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greatly tended to increase tlie dislike which 
the masses felt for the Orleans nionarchr. 
The republicans eagerly fomented this dis- 
contentj and the policy of the government, 
which was growing more conservative every 
year, greatly simplified their task. In the 
session of the chambers in 1847 the liberals 
demanded certain reforms which would en* 
force more literally the terms of the charter, 
but the government, under the guidance of 
M. Gruizot, firmly refused to grant their 
demands. 

The liberal members of the chamber nq^v 
proposed to give a series of reform ban¬ 
quets” in Paris and the provinces as a 


streets of Paris, shouting, "^Vive la Re¬ 
forme ! ” An army of nearly 60,000 men 
had been collected by the goverimient 
in the vicinity of Paris, muler the veteran 
Marshal Eugeaud, but no troops were used 
that day. On the 23d the national guard 
was placed under arms, but showed unmis¬ 
takable sympathy with the people, and pre¬ 
vented the regular troops from dispersing 
the crowds in the streets. The events of 
this day opened tiie king’s eyes to the true 
state of afilairs. hi. Guizot at once resigned 
his office, and was succeeded by Count 
Mol4, who proceeded to form a new minis¬ 
try. It was too late, however, to put down 
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means of manifesting the strength of their 
party, A banquet was arranged to be 
given in Paris, but was prohibited by the 
government, aud it was determined that it 
should take place i[i spite of this prohibi¬ 
tion. The government again forbade the 
bauqnet. The king and his ministers 
fancied themselves secure, when in reality 
the popular discontent had reached such a 
pitch that it was ready to break out In revo¬ 
lution at any moment. The banquet was 
abandoned by its projectors, wlio had ac¬ 
complished their plan of placing the gov¬ 
ernment in an attitude of hostility to the 
liberties of the people ; but on the 22d of 
February, IMS, dense crowds filled the 


the outbreak by a change of Tninistr 3 ^ 
That night a detachment of troops fired 
upon a body of rioters which had attacked 
them, killing a number of citizens. The 
bodies of the slain were paraded by torch¬ 
light through the streets of Paris, and the 
republicans and socialists at once rose in 
arms. Barricades were erected, and slimits 
ofVive la Republique!” rose from the 
throng—cries that had not been heard in 
France for forty years. Count Mo!4 now 
declined the task of forming a new min¬ 
istry, aud M. Thiers was intrusted with it. 
The first act of the new minister was to in^ 
d ace the king to order the troops to with¬ 
draw from Paids. Marshal Bugeaud, upon 
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receiving this order^ resigaed his command 
in disgust This was on the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary. On the same day the troops of the 
Hue and the national guard joined the peo¬ 
ple and marched upon the Tuileries. 
Louis Philippe^ feeling that all was lost^ 
signed his abdication in favor of his grand^ 
souj the Count de Paris, and withdrew to 
St. Cloud. The insurgents, however, paid 
no attention to this abdication. The 
Duchess of Orleans, with her little son, ap¬ 
peared in the chamber of deputies and 
besought them to sustain the claim of her 
child to his graud&ther's throne. The 
mob broke into the hall at this juncture, 
and she was compelled to seek safety in 
flight. The royal family fled to Englajid, 
where they obtained an asylum. There 
Louis Philippe died on the 26th of August, 
1850, at the age of seventy-seven. 

On the 24th of February the republic 
was proclaimed, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment, consisting of Lamartine, Dupont de 
r Eure, Arago, Ledru-Kolliu, Marie, Glar- 
nier-Pages, and Cremieux, was installed. 
There was great danger that the revolution 
of 1848 would degenerate into a socialist in¬ 
surrection, which would have plunged 
France into deeper misery and have drawn 
upon her the enmity of all Europe. The 
eloquence of Lamartine secured the adhe¬ 
sion of the populace to the republic. The 
mob had already sacked the Tuileries, 
burned the throne, and raised the red flag. 
Moved by the appeals of Lamartine 100,000 
national guards declared for the provisional 
go vernment. The socialists were compelled 
to submit, and the better class of citizens, 
who dreaded a triumph of that party, 
gave their hearty support to the republic. 
The provisional government at once en¬ 
tered upon its duties, and was immediately 
plunged into a series of the most trying em¬ 
barrassments, The socialist party insisted 
that it was the duty of the government to 
provide work for every citizen willing to 
labor, and this demand was sustained by 
the members of the government belonging 
to that party. The conservative members 
were forced to yield, and on the 2?th of 
February a decree was issued establishing 
a system of national wwkshops, in which 
all applicants were to be paid by the state 
fair wages for their work. The workshops 
were placed under the control of a commis¬ 
sion, at the head of which was Louis Blanc. 
By the beginningof March 40,000 people 
were employed in the workshops. 


The elections to the new assembly were 
held on the 27th of April, and a majority 
of conservative candidates was returned. 
The assembly met on the 5th of May, and 
began its career by appointing a supreme' 
executive commission, the members cl 
which were evenly drawn from the con¬ 
servative and socialist parties. In the 
early summer of 1848 the national work¬ 
shops were found to be a costly and ruinous 
mistake, having cost in about three months 
the enormous sum of $2,835,000. On the 
22d of June, iu the hope of lessening the 
evil, the government ordered a eertain 
number of workmen to enroll themselves in 
the army on pain of being refused employ¬ 
ment iu the national workshops. This de¬ 
cree was bitterly resented by the working- 
men, who were deeply imbued with the 
pernicious doctrines of the socialist party, 
and on the 22d they took up arms and 
attacked the troops, intending to overthrow 
the government. The assembly acted with 
firmness. General Cavaignac was appointed 
to the command of the regular troops 
and the national guard, and was invested 
with dictatorial powers. The fighting con¬ 
tinued until the 28t]i, when the last oarri- 
cade of the insurgents was caiTicd. On the 
27th the venerable Archbishop of Paris 
was shot by one of the insurgents as he was 
passing between the lines in the hope of 
efleeting a restoration of peace. The loss 
of life was enormous iu these conflicts, and 
the power of the socialists was broken for 
the time. The insurrection being crushed, 
Cavaignac surrendered his dictatorship, 
and -wm appointed president of the council, 
with the right of naming his ministers. 
On the 4th of July he issued a decree clos¬ 
ing the national workshops. 

On the 12 th of November the constitution 
of the republic was formally proclaimed. 
The executive authority was intrusted to a 
chief magistrate bearing the title of presi¬ 
dent of the republic. He was to be chosen 
for four years, and was not eligible for re- 
election until a period of four years after 
Ilia term of office had expired. The legis¬ 
lative power was vested in a single cham¬ 
ber of 750 members. 

A new element now entered into the poli¬ 
tics of the republic. Prince Louis Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, whose attempt at revolution 
at Strasburg we have related, made a 
second attempt, at Boulogne, in 1840. He 
was captured, and sentenced by the court of 
peers to imprisonment for life iu the Castle 
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of Ham. In May, 1846, he made his 
escape in the disguise of a workman, and 
sought refuge in England, He was now 
elected to the assembly from the depart- 
fiieiit of the Seine, The government de¬ 
clared its intention to prevent his return to 
France, and he resigned his seat A new 
election was ordered, and he was returned 
by five different departments. This decided 
manifestation of the popular will induced 
the government to withdraw its opposition, 
Louis Napoleon then crossed the channel, 
and on the 26th of September took his seat 


The revolutionary movements in Italy, 
which we have related elsewhere, now oc¬ 
curred, The pope, driven from Home, ap* 
pealed to France for assistance. France 
had long been jealous of the supremacy of 
Austria in Italy, and President Bonaparte 
resolved to take advantage of this occasion 
to intervene in the affairs of that country. 
An expedition, under General Oudinot, 
was despatched to Rome in the spring of 
1849, as has been related. The city of 
Rome was captured, the republic was over¬ 
thrown, and the authority of the pope re- 
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as a member for the department of the 
Seine* His name aroused the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm amoug the French people, and 
without having done anything to deserve 
it, he found himself the most popular man 
in France, The cause of his popularity 
lay in the fact that he was the heir of the 
great emperor. Profiting by this popu¬ 
larity lie announced himself a candidate for 
the presidency of the republic, and at the 
election on the 10th of December, 1848, 
was chosen president by a vote of 5,500,000 
out ofu total vote of 7,326,000, receiving a 
Inrge majority over General Cuvaignac and 
all his other competitors combined. On 
the 20th of Decern her he entered upon the 
duties of his office, and took up his official 
residence at the palace of the Elys^e, 


stored, A French garrison was established 
in Rome and was maintained there for 
twenty years* 

The national assembly was divided into 
a number of parties* One of these sup¬ 
ported the president; another was devoted 
to the interests of the legitimists; a third 
to those of the Orleans family; and a fourth 
consisted of the socialist deputies. With 
the exception of the first all of tliese were 
hostile to the president. Tlie legitimist 
and Orleanist parties were plotting for lh« 
overt-hrow of the republic and the restora¬ 
tion of the monarchy ; the socialista were 
busy working for the downfall of the re¬ 
public and the inauguration of the reign 
of coniimniism. These parties iiated each 
otlier intensely, and were united only in 
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their enmity to the president They wished 
fco overthrow him firsts and then settle their 
quarrels among themselves. In this un¬ 
happy state of affairs the hopes oi the 
nation rested upon the president. Seeing 
that the fall of the republic was inevitahle, 
and knowing that neither of the contend* 
ing parties possessed the eonfidenee or 
represented the wishes of the French peo¬ 
ple, Louis Napoleon resolved to overthrow 
them all, seize the entire government, and 
appeal to the people to sustain liitn. His 
plans were laid with skill and carried out 
with boldness and decision. 

On the night of December 1st, 1851, the 
leading members of the assembly were 
arrested, and the government printing-office 
was occupied by troops. Decrees and 
proelamationa were struck, off during the 
night for use on the morrow. The army 
was devoted to the president and readily 
aided him in carrying out this Coup d* EtaL 
On the morning of December the 2d the 
Parisians %vere astonislied by proclamations 
from the president announcing that the 
national assembly was dissolved; that uni¬ 
versal suffrage was restored ; that a general 
election was ordered for the 14th of Decem¬ 
ber ; that Paris and the department of the 
Seine were placed under martial law. An* 
other decree gave the names of the new 
ministry, stated that the president would 
submit "to the suffrages of the people a new 
constitution containing tlie following pro¬ 
visions : a responsible chief magistrate was 
to be chosen for ten years; the ministers 
were to be responsible to the president 
(done; a council of state was to originate 
laws, which were to be discussed and voted 
by a legblative chamber; and a senate was 
to be created, whose duty it should he to 
watch over the constitution and prevent in¬ 
fractions of it- This constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to the people on the 20th of Decem¬ 
ber, and was ratified by the votes of 
7,500,000 Frenchmen- With the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new government personal rule 
was re*est:ablished, and the experiment of 
constitutional government in France came 
to an end- The majority of the Frencli 
people were satisfied with the change. 

In the meantime, however, the royalists 
and republicans of Paris, recovering from 
their surprise, took up arms against the 
president. An array of 48,000 men was 
directed against them on the 2d and 3d of 
December, and their resistance was soon 
put down. On the 4th the troops, in a 


sudden and causeless panic, fired upon a 
crowd of unoffending citizens, killing large 
numbers of them. Many prisoners were 
taken by the troops from the insurgents. 
These were put to death in crowds in the 
prisons, and 2C,500 persons were banished 
to Cayenne. 

It had been foreseen from the first that 
the president would not rest satisfied with 
the extension of his term of ofiice. He was 
following in the footsteps of his uncle, the 
great emperor, whose heir he was, and the 
restoration of the empire was the end of his 
schemes. At a grand banquet given to 
him at Bordeaux on the 9th of October, 

1852, the president foreshadowed his inten¬ 
tions in his memorable utterance, *'The 
Empire is Peace/^ On the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber the electors were called upon to vote 
upon a pUhmdU declaring Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte hereditary Emperor of the 
French, with the right of regulating the 
order of succession to the throne in his 
kinily. It was accepted by 7,824,189 suf¬ 
frages, to 253,145 against it. On the 2d of 
December, 1852, the newly elected sov¬ 
ereign, who took the title of ** Napoleon III,, 
Emperor of the French,” made his solemn 
entry into Paris. On the 29th of January, 

1853, he married Eugenie Marie de Guz¬ 
man, Countess of T^a, a lady of great 
beauty, and descended from one of the most 
illustrious families of Spain, By her he 
had one son, Na])oleon Eugene Louis, born 
March 16th, 1856, 

The first effort of the new emperor was 
to gain the moral support which wouh! re¬ 
sult from an alliance with Great Britain, 
In order to effect this alliance he adopted 
the English policy concerning the Eastern 
questioo. Early in 1853 the Czar of Rus¬ 
sia, believing that the Turkish empire in 
Europe was hastening to its fall, made 
secret overtures to the British government 
to join him in a division of the dominions 
of the sultan. The proposals were rejected, 
and England gladly availed herself of the 
proffered alliance of France. Mattel’s were 
not long in coming to a crisis. The Em¬ 
peror Nicholas collected a large fleet and 
army at Sevastopol, and sent Prince Ment- 
sclukofF to Constantinople to demand of the 
sultan larger powers of control over the 
holy places of Syria and Paiestioe, and a 
protectorate over all the Greek Christians 
within the Turkish dominions. This would 
have made him the sovereign of the majority 
of the sultan's subjects. A few weeks later 
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the Russian armies occupied the Turkisli 
proTmceij of Moldavia and Wallaehia, 
The Turkish government vpas panic- 
Btricken, and but for the firmness of Lord 
Stratford de Kedcliffe, the British ambas- 
sador, who assured the sultan of the support 
of his government, would have yielded to 
the Russian demand. He encouraged the i 
sultan to resist the unreasonable demands 
of the czar, and in the meantime a cougresr 
of the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia* 
France, and England met at Vienna, aiul 
endeavored to settle the diflSeulty by iiego^ 
tiations. TkeLr efforts failing, the saltan 
declared war against Russia in October, 
1853. The Turkish army under Omar 
Pasha at once crossed the Danube, and de- 
feated the Russians at Oltenitza, In Janu¬ 
ary, 1854, the Russians were repulsed in a 
four days’ assault upon the Turkish lines 
at Kalafat, and retreated. On the 30th of 
November, 1853, a Russian fleet from Se¬ 
vastopol made a descent upon Binope, de¬ 
stroyed a Turkish squadron in the harbor, 
and bombarded the town, killing 4,000 
people. 

The French and English governments 
now demanded that the czar should with¬ 
draw his troops from the Turkish territory. 
Nicholas refused to answer this note, ivhich 
informed him that his failure to reply would 
be taken as a declaration of war. In 
March, 1854, France and England entered 
into a close alliance with each other and 
with Turkey, and declared war against 
Russia. The Russian army under Prince 
Paskiewitch laid siege to Silistria, in April, 
but the Turks defended the place with such 
vigor that the siege was raised in about a 
month. A little later the Russians wwe 
defeated by the Turks at Gkirgevo, and 
abandoned the Danubian provinces and re¬ 
treated into their own country. 

By this retreat the cause of the interven¬ 
tion of France and England was removed. 
They resolved, however, to break the power 
of Russia in the Black Sea by destroying 
the fortifications of the great stronghold of 
Sevastopol, the chief town of the Crimea. 
A combined expedition was despatched to 
the Crimea, and the troops were landed 
near the mouth of the river Alma. The 
next day, September 20th, 1854, the Rus¬ 
sian position on the heights above that 
stream was stormed and carried after a 
gallant resistance. The allies now ad¬ 
vanced upon Sevastopol, the fleet following 
along the coast, and occupied the port of 


Balaklava. Sevastopol was immediately 
invested. The town was defended by the 
Russian General Todleben, and its resist¬ 
ance of nearly a year is one of the most 
memorable events in history. The siege 
was in reality a blockade, as the Russians 
were able during the whole time to main¬ 
tain communication with their country north 
of the city. They made several vigorous 
attempts to break up the investment. Or 
the 25th of October, 1854, the battle of 
Balaklava was fought for this purpose, B 
was made memorable by a heroic but fi'uit- 
less charge of the English Light Brigade’’ 
of cavalry npou the Russian artillery. On 
the 5th of November the Russians hurled a 
heavy force upon the English lines at lu- 
kerman, but were held in check ontil the 
arrival of a reinforcement of French troops 
made the victory sure for the allies. Btill 
later, on the 16th of August, 1855, the 
Russians made their last attempt in the 
stubbornly fought battle of the Tchernaya, 
to raise the siege, but were repulsed. Sar¬ 
dinia bad by this time joined the alliance 
of France and England, as has been re¬ 
lated, and the Piedmontese troops won 
great credit iii this last battle. On the 8th 
of September, 1855, the French stormed 
and carried the Malakoif Tower, the key to 
the Russian defences, and the English at 
the same time carried the important work 
of the Great Redan. These successes cost 
the allies heavily, but resulted in the evac¬ 
uation of Sevastopol by the Russians, The 
city was occupied by the allies, the Rus¬ 
sians retiring to the forts north of the 
harbor. 

lu the meantime the English and French 
fleets had entered the Baltic and Polar 
Seas, and had inflicted coiBiderable loss 
upon the Russians in those quarters. Pre¬ 
vious to the fall of Sevastopol a British 
fleet entered the Sea of Azov, and captured 
Kerteh and Venikale. 

These disasters of Russia were partly 
atoned for by the success of her forces in 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces, Kars was 
taken by the Eossiau army after a heroic 
resistance, and other conquests of impor¬ 
tance were made, 

Austria, having ends of her own to serve, 
offered her mediation in the winter of 1855, 
and through her exertions the preliminaries 
of a peace were signed at St. Petersburg 
near the close of 1855, and on the 30th of 
March, 1856, the treaty of Paris was signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of France, Great 
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Britain, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 

Turkey wiis recoguissed as a niember ot tn6 
European system of states, and the integrity 
of her dominions was guaranteed. All con- 
quests made during the war were restored 
to tlieir rightful owners the Black Sea and 
the Danube were made free to the commerce 
of the world, but the former was closed to 
ships of war, Servia, under the rule of a 
native prince, was erected into a separate 
principality, owning a sort of allegiance to 


creily encouraged by Napoleon III, to per¬ 
sist in her resistance to Austria, and em¬ 
boldened by this powerful aid ventured to 
strike the blow for the unity of Italy. 

In April, 1859, the war between Austria 
and Sardinia began, France at once de¬ 
clared war against Austria, and sent a 
nowerful army to the aid of Italy, The 
Emperor Napoleon accompanied this army, 
leaving the regency during his absence to 
the empress. The events of the Italian war 
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the sultan, and was placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the great powers. 

The successful close of the Crimean war 
greatly increased the importance of France 
in European affairs, and encouraged the 
Emperor Napoleon to attempt a stfll more 
daring enterprise. 

We have already related the re^ons 
which induced Sardinia to seek the alliance 
of France and England. The eougress of 
Paris was offfcially informed of the oppres¬ 
sion of Italy by Austria, and that body 
expressed its disapprobation of the existing 
state of affaii^ m Italy. Sardinia was se- 


have been related, and need not be repeated 
here, Napoleon IILwas severely censured 
for stopping short of his promise to free 
Venetia. His reasons have been given in 
the account of the treaty of Villafranca, 
and it is difficult to see how he could have 
acted otherwise than as he did without per¬ 
illing all that had been won for Italy. He 
remained the firm friend of Italy dui'ing the 
troubled period which followed the war, 
and it was the convictioD on the part of the 
powers uniriendly to Italy that France 
would resent any interference with her, that 
induced them to leave her in peace, and 
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allow the kingdom of Italy to be formed. 
As the price of her assistance France de¬ 
manded of Sardinia the cession of' Savoy 
and Nice, The question was submitted to 
the people of those provineeSj who decided 
it by large majorities in favor of annexation 
to France, and in April, I860, Savoy and 
Nice became a part of the French empire. 
The Mexican republic was debtor to cer¬ 
tain citizens of France, England, and Spain, 
and resisted every efibrt of those powers to 
collect their claims. The debt to these 
three powers was about $73,- 
000,000, of which $263,490 
were due to France, Finding 
it impossible to collect their 
claims by negotiation, the three 
governments in 1861 arranged a 
joint expedition to Mexico, to 
compel her to make provision for 
payment, France from the first 
determined to make this expedi¬ 
tion the means of acquiring a 
footing in Mexico, which should 
lead to the conquest of that 
country, and the establishment of 
a Eatin empire in America, The 
scheme was in reality a revival 
in another form of the old French 
dream of a great American do¬ 
minion, The expedition con- 
eisted of eighty-one vessels, car¬ 
rying 1,611 guns and 27,911 
sailors and troops. It reached 
Vera Cruz in December, 1861, 

The city and its defences were 
evacuated by the Mexicans, and 
were occupied by the Spanish 
troops. In the early part of the 
year 1862 England and Sjpain, 
having become convinced of the 
designs of France, arranged 
their difSculties with Mexico 
by the convention of Solidad, 
signed on the 15th of Feb¬ 
ruary, and in April withdrew their forces 
from the expedition* 

Left alone, France reinforced her army, 
and placed it under command of General 
Forey, During the remainder of the year 
1862 the French were put to great exertions 
,to hold their own against the Mexicans, In 
March, 1863j having been reinforced from 
France, General Forey laid siege to Puebla, 
which was defended with great gallantry 
by the Mexicans, and captured it on the 
IStb of May, after a siege of two months. 
The Mexicans had based their hopes oi 


saving the capital upon the defence of 
Puebla, and made no effort to defend the 
city of Mexico, which was eutered by tli© 
French army on the 10th of June, 1:63* 
The Emperor Napoleon now proceeded 
to carry his designs respecting Mexico into 
execution, A council of notables was sum¬ 
moned, and under a controlling French in¬ 
fluence declared in favor of the abolition 
of the republic, and the establishment of a 
hereditary empire as the best form of goV' 
ernment for the country, The noLahlea 


subsequently chose the Archduke Maxi¬ 
milian, the brother of the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, to be Emperor of Mexico, These acts 
were submitted to the vote of the Mexican 
people, who, under the intimidation of the 
French, ratified them. The Archduke 
Maximilian accepted the Mexican crown, 
and with the Archduchess Carlotta entered 
the city of Mexico in June, 1864, Me en¬ 
deavored to establish a good goverument in 
Mexico, but his efforts were thwarted by a 
large body of the Mexican people who re¬ 
fused to sanction the destruction of the re- 
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pnblicj which had been the work of the 
French and not of the nation. Under the 
leadership of President Juarez, Monterey 
became the capital of the republic, and the 
centre of a vigorous resistance to 
milian and the French, Warivent on with 
scarcely any cessation between the imperial¬ 
ists and republicans. 

In 1866, the civil war in the United 
States being ended, the American govern¬ 
ment, which had viewed the course of 
France in Mexico with avowed displeasure, 
demanded of the Emperor Napoleon the 
withdrawal of his troops from Mexico. 
After some hesitation Napoleon consented 
to comply with this demand, and the with¬ 
drawal of the French troops was begun 
towards the close of 1866, The last of tlie 
French embarked for Europe in March, 
1867. Napoleon, well aware that the Mex¬ 
ican empire must fall when left, to its own 
resources, advised Maximilian to seek his 
own safety by abdicating his crown. The 
high-souled emperor, however, refused to 
abandon the Mexican leaders who had 
risked their lives for his cause, and con¬ 
tinued the war in the hope of obtaining a 
favorable settlement for them. He was 
overmatched, however, and was finally be¬ 
sieged in QueTetm'o by the republican 
forces. The town was betrayed to Juarez 
by General Lopez, the commandant ap¬ 
pointed by Maximilian, and the unfortunate 
emperor was captured. On the 19th of 
June he was shot, together witli two Mexi¬ 
can generals in his ser^dce, by order of 
President Juarez. So ended the ill-starred 
Mexican empire, and the dream of French 
dominion on the American continent. The 
Emperor Napoleon was severely censured 
by the world for not making an effort to 
save MaximOian, 

The revei-ses of Austria in the Seven 
Weeks^ War^' in 1866 compelled her to 
abandon Veuetia, which province vras ceded 
by her to the Emperor Napoleon, to be by 
him transferred to Italy. The transfer was 
accomplished in the summer of 1866. 

Alarmed by the rapid increase of the 
power of Prussia, the Emperor Napoleon, 
through M. Benedetti, his minister at Ber¬ 
lin, demanded the transfer to Prance of 
the territory on the left bank of the Ehine 
as a compensation to France for tlie great 
growth of the Prussian power. Count 
Bismarck met the demand with firmness, 
and immediately pronounced it inadmis- 
eihle.” It was at once withdrawn. France 


then proposed to Prussia a scheme for the 
annexation of Belgium to France, and 
declared that if Prussia would support her 
in it, she in her turn would support Prussia 
in the subjection of south Germany to the 
rule of that power, Bismarck gave no 
definite answer to this proposition, but laid 
Count Eenedettfa draft of the proposed 
treaty among the Prussian archives. The 
Emperor Napoleon then attempted to pur¬ 
chase the duchy of Luxembourg from 
Holland. The Dutch king, wmo was 
greatly in need of money, was anxious to 
sell, but the scheme was foiled by Bismarck, 
who claimed Luxembourg as a part of the 
old German Confederation, and garrisoned 
it with Prussian troops. The l^rtb Ger¬ 
man Confederation protested against the 
sale, and the transaction was discontinued. 
These diplomatic defeats seriously damaged 
the prestige of France, which had held the 
first place in Europe since the close of the 
Italian war of 1859. A considerable party 
in France was anxious to go to war with 
Prussia, but the emperor wisely refused to 
comply with their demand. The French 
army was inferior to that of Prussia, and 
had not yet adopted the breech-loading 
gun, without which it would have been 
folly to attack a power as well equipped as 
Prussia. As it was believed that a struggle 
with Prussia 'was inevitable, the work of 
reorganizing the French army was pushed 
forward with vigor. 

Since the establishment of the empire, 
France had made a great gain in material 
prosperity. The eighteen years of Napo¬ 
leon’s rule were the most prosperous period 
the nation had ever experienced. The 
administrative talents of the emperor were 
second only to those of the great Napo¬ 
leon, and under his liberal policy the 
French commerce was carefully built up, 
the railway system of the country ex¬ 
tended, and the manufacturing and mining 
interests were expanded. The principal 
cities of the empire were enlarged, improved,, 
and beautified, and Paris was made the 
most splendid capital of Europe. All this 
was accomplished at an immense outlay, 
but the heavy taxes of the country were 
after all but a small price to pay for its 
wonderful prosperity. The emperor in 
other respects ffell short of what he might 
have accomplished for his country. The 
mass of the nation was left in ignorance; 
education was kept under the baleful in¬ 
fluence of the priests, and free thought was 
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discouraged, if not repressed, whereyer it 
manifested itself Towards the close of 
his reign tlie failing health of Uapoleon 
rendered him incapable of giving to public 
affairs the attention of former years, and 
the direction of the state passed into weak 
and incompetent hands. As he grew 
feebler, the opposition to his system of per¬ 
sonal government became stronger, and at 
length, in order to conciliate the anti- 
imperialist party, the senate was ordered to 
prepare a new constitution embodying 
many of the leading features of representa¬ 
tive government. It was promulgated on 
the 15th of August, 1869—the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Napo¬ 
leon L The new system was submitted 
to a plebisezte, and was approved by 
an overwhelming majority of the French 
people* A new parliamentary ministry 
was organized, with Emil Ollivier at its 
head. 

In the spring of 1870 the Spaniards 
endeavored to secure a king, their throne 
having been left vacant by the revolution 
of 1868* France w^aa anxious that the 
young Prince of Asturias, the son of Queen 
Isabella, should be chosen ; but the choice 
of the Spaniards fell upon Prince Leopold 
of Hoiienzolleni-Sigmaringen, a distant 
relative of the King of Prussia. This selec¬ 
tion was opposed by France, and was made, 
as we have seen in our account of the Ger¬ 
man history of this centuiy, the pretext for 
a war with Prussia. The Emperor Napo¬ 
leon was by no means anxious for war, but 
was forced to yield by the popular clamor 
and the importunities of the empress and 
his counsellors* At this juncture Count 
Bismarck published the draft of the secret 
treaty which M, Benedetti had proposed to 
him for the acquisition of Belgium by 
Prance. This publication aroused a great 
deal of indignation towards France in 
Europe, especially in Great Britain, which 
had constituted herself the special guardian 
of Belgian independence. The British 
government demanded of Napoleon ample 
guarantees for the observance by France 
of the neutrality of Belgium in the struggle 
at hand. War wlis declared against Prus¬ 
sia ou the 15th, The hope which the 
French government had entertained of 
separating south Germany from the north¬ 
ern contbderation was destroyed by the 
prompt action of the south German states 
in support of Prussia* The military events 
of the war have been related in the German 


history of this period, and need not be 
repeated here. 

Soon after the declaration of war the 
emperor appointed the Empress Eugenie 
regent during his absence, and repaired 
with the prince imperial to Metz. There 
he found the French army but imperfectly 
prepared for the struggle before it, not- 
'\vithstanding the assertion of his minister 
of war that every ])reparation was complete. 

The news of the first French disasters 
plunged Paris into great despondency. 
The senate and corps legislatif were con^ 
vened by the empress on the 9th of August* 
and the Ollivier ministry was forced to 
resign, A new ministry, under Coimi 
Palikao, succeeded it. General Trochn, 
who 'ivas regarded as an able soldier, was 
appointed GoveVnor of Paris, and measures 
were pushed forward for the defence of the 
city. 

The news of the surrender of the em* 
peror and MacMahon's army at Sedan 
aroused a storm of excitement at Paris. 
The streets were filled with a vast throng 
of citizens and national guards, who sur¬ 
rounded the palace of the corps legislatif, 
and demanded the overthrow of the Bona- 
partes. Jules Favre, in the legislative 
chamber, declared that the empire had 
ceased to exist, and accompanied by a 
number of republican deputies repaired to 
the Hotel de Ville, and organized a prO' 
visional government, consisting of M3I. 
Arago, Cr4mieux, Favre, Feny, Gambeita, 
and others, Tho mob attacked the Toil- 
eries, but met with no resistance. The 
empress, deserted by all her attendants but 
one, and by every domestic, was saved by 
tire timely arrival of a devoted friend, who 
enabled her to escape to England, where 
she was joined by the prince imperial. 

The provisional government was anxious 
to make peace with Germany, but the 
King of P]'ussia demanded the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which had been 
partly overrun by his armies, as the price 
of peace. Tlie demand was refused by the 
French government, which declared that 
it would not give up “ an inch of its land 
or a stone of its fortresses.” M. Tliiei's* 
though seventy-three years old, made a 
journey to the courts of England, Russia, 
Austria, and Italy, to ask the mediation 
and moral support of those powers in 
behalf of France—but without success. In 
the meantime the Germans advanced to 
Parisj and infested the city. Com in unicar 
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tiott between tbe capital and the provinces 
was maintained by means of balloons, 

M. Gambe£ta/a member of the pro¬ 
visional government, escaped from Paris in 
a balloonj and reached Orleans in safety. 
He at once began to prepare the provinces 
for resistance, and in order to accomplish 
his ends assumed dictatorial powers. His 
efforts were liberally responded to by the 
nation, and, as we have seen, several new 
armies were 2 >Iaeed in the field. The 
steady advance of the German armies from 
victory to victory has been related* 


January, 1871, the city and outlying forts 
were surrendered to the Germans, An 
armistice of three weeks was entered into 
in order to give the French people an 
opportunity to organize a government com* 
petent to conclude a general peace. Writs 
were issued for the election of a constituent 
assembly, which met at Bordeaux on the 
12th of February. A provisional republic 
was proclaimed, and M, Thiers was chosen 
as its chief executive by a large majority 
of the assembly. 

The new government at once addressed 


The winter of 1870*71 was unusually 
severe, and great suffering \vas experienced 
in Paris, where wood and coal were scarcely 
to be had. On the 27th of December the 
Prussian batteries on the lielgbts of Sevres, I 
Men don, CJamart and Ghatillttn opener] 
.fire upon tiie city, whicii, in aridition to the | 
1 terrors of a bombard men t, stam began to i 
i^itffer those of famine. The tleatli-rate ii] ' 
the city increased to 5,000 per week, and | 
at len^h the provisioris were exhausted. I 
In this extremity further resistance would 
ha%^e been criminal, aud on the 28th of I 


itself to the task of concluding a treaty of 
peace with tlie victors, and on the 26th of 
February the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Versailles, The terms of this 
I treaty have been stated in the German 
history of this century. With the excep¬ 
tion of a garrison of 40,000 men in Paris, 
all the French troops retired south of the 
Loire. On the 1st of March a detachment 
of the German army entered Paris, btit 
withdrew from the city on the 3d, 

The government now transferred its seat 
from Bordeaux to Versailles. The assem- 
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hlj had already become divided between a 
party lavoring the interests of the large 
towns, and a stronger one which supported 
the interests of the country districts as op* 
posed to those of the cities. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the latter party the assembly 
undertook to limit the freedom of elections 
in the towns. The assembly was largely 
monarchical in its sympathies, and was m- 
fluenced in its action by the fact that the 
cities universally favored the republic. 

In the confusion which followed the sur¬ 
render of PariSj the national guard were 
masters of the city. They seized a large 
number of cannon, and carried them to the 
heights of Montmartre, where they in¬ 
trenched themselves. General Vinoy, com¬ 
manding the garrison of the city, attempted 
to dislodge them, but without success, 
Vinoy then withdrew his troops to Ver¬ 
sailles for the protection of the assembly, 
and the insurgents occupied the Hotel de 
Ville, and organized a government which 
took the name of the Commune. It declared 
itself the champion of municipal freedom, 
and might have accomplished much for 
that cause, but unhappily the commune now 
passed out of the hands of its moderate 
members into those of the revolutionary or 
socialist element which had given such 
trouble in 1848, and liad been held down 
by the empire. The worst elements pf the 
city came into power within the walls, 
robbed the banks, arrested, imprisoned, or 
put to death the good men who sought to 
control them, and declared that Paris 
should be destroyed if they could not hold 
it, A reign of terror ensued, and the forces 
of the government, under the command of 
Marshal MacMahou, which held possession 
of the majority of the outer forts, invested 
the city, and subjected it to a second siege. 
Several severe battles were fought between 
the troops of the government and those of 
the commune, and though the latter were 
routed with great loss, they held the city 
with such obstinacy that the government 
was forced to ask leave of Germany to in¬ 
crease its army north of the Loire. Paris 
suflered in this siege more than it had dur¬ 
ing the German bombardment. The gov¬ 
ernment forces made steady progress, and 
at length the outer forts were entirely in 
their possession. As their final defeat be¬ 
came apparent the communists avenged 
themselves by overturning the Napoleon 
column in the Place Vendome. 

On the 21st of May the government 


troops forcetl their way into the city, and 
during the night the communists prepared 
for their last resistance. For the next 
eight days a desperate struggle was waged 
for the possession of the city. The com¬ 
munists contested every foot of ground, and 
as they were beaten back murdered the 
venerable Archbishop of Paris and a num¬ 
ber of other hostages, and set fire to the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, 
and a number of other public buildings. 
An effort was made to burn the city, but 
was defeated by the government troops. 
At length, on the 28th and 29th, the last 
positions of the commuoists were stormed 
and the insurrection was at an end. Im¬ 
mense numbers of the insurgents of both 
sexes were shot down by the troops during 
the fighting, and thousands of prisonejrs 
were taken. Multitudes of these were shot 
by order of the court-martial at Versailles 
for participation in the insurrection. These 
militar}’^ executions continued until the 
world was sick of them. 

On the 10th of May, 1871, the definite 
treaty of peace was signed at Frankfort be* 
tween France and Germany. Its provi¬ 
sions were substantially the same as those 
of the preliminary treaty. 

The revolt of the commune being over, 
the government devoted itself energetically 
to the task of restoring the prosperity of the 
couiitiy and putting an end to the occupa¬ 
tion of the provinces by. the Germans. By 
the terms of the treaty of Frankfort, the 
sum of 5,000,000,000 of francs, or $1,000,- 
000,000, was to be paid to Germany by 
France as an indemnity. This immense 
sum was to be paid by instalments rang¬ 
ing over three years. As security for the 
debt, the German army w’as to occupy, at 
the expense of France, the greater part 
of the territory which it had overrun ; but 
the departments wTie to be successively 
evacuated, iu a specified order, as the in¬ 
stalments were paid. The first eff>rt of the 
government was to raise a loan of $400,000,- 
000, which enabled it to pay during the 
month of Jiiiie three instalments of the 
German debt, and thus to secure the evacua¬ 
tion of the Paris forts and of a considerable 
portion of the territory held by the Ger¬ 
mans. This gained for the government of 
President Thiers the hearty support of the 
nation, and the co-operation of the assembly. 
After the adjournment of the assembly m 
September, M. Thiers made satisfactory ar¬ 
rangements tor the payment of the fourth 
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half milliard of the German debt in the en¬ 
suing spring, and so restricted the Gerniim 
oecnpatiou to six of the eastern departments, 
M. Thiers also succeeded in pertecting ar- 
rangemeuts by which the whoie of the Ger¬ 
man debt was discharged, and the country 
entirely evacuated by the fox'cign army, in 
the early part of September, 1873, a year 
aud a half in advance of the time fixed by 
the treaty of Fraukfoit. The money for 
this purpose was raised by means of popular 
loans which were readily taken ^ by the 
French people, who cordially sustained the 
president's efibrts to rid the country of the 
presence of the conquerors. 

During the latter part of the summer of 
1871 the title of M, Thiers w^as changed 
from Chief of the Executive Power''to 
that uf “ Presid^na m' iii\s French Kepnblic/' 



THE BODY OF NAPOLEON III. LYING IN STATE. 

Liberal measures were adopted by the 
assembly for the government of the cities 
and the conduct of elections. On the Sth 
of June the laws banishiug the Bourbon 
and Orleans princes from France were 
repealed, and in December the Due d'Au- 
male and the Prince de Joinville took their 
seats in the assembly, having been cbosen 
members of that body at the general elec¬ 
tions at the first of the year. The Count do 
Chamhord, the Bourbon daimant of the 
French crown, returned to France, and, to 
the dismay of his follovrers, issued a pro¬ 
clamation declaring that ho relinquished 
none of his claims, and would never re¬ 
nounce the white flag of his ancestors for 
the tri-color. This done, he returned to 
his residence at Frohsdorff, in Germany, 

There was a considerable legitimist party 
in the assembly, w’hicli had nt first hoped 


that in the end the Count de Chambord 
might regain the throne of his fathers. The 
count's declaration so disgusted the entire 
Dation, boweyerj that his followers were 
compelled to abandon their hopes. It was 
clear that no other form of government 
than the republic was possible for the pres- 
eot. The country generally accepted the 
republic, and discountenanced all the 
schemes for replacing it with a Bourbon 
or Orkanist kingdom or the empire. 

Early in January, 1872, supplementary 
elections were helct for members of the 
assembly They resulted in the choice of 
thirteen republicans aud four conservatives 
or monarchists. About the same time the 
discussions as to a permanent form of gov¬ 
ernment were renewed in the assembly. 
The niajoriiy in that body was composed of 
conservatives, and 
for a ’while it seemed 
that they would be 
able to secure the 
re-establishment of 
the monarchy. The 
assembly eared very 
little for the wish 
of the nation, which 
was most p r 0 - 
nouneed in tavo r 
of the maintenance 
of the republic, but 
the impossibility of 
reconciling the con¬ 
flicting claims of 
the various preten¬ 
ders to the throne 
preventeti tlie uc- 
cess of any monarchical scheme, and com¬ 
pelled all parties to give their immediate 
support to the republic. 

The assembly now turned its attention to 
the task of providing fi>r the immediate 
wants of the country. In Januai’y, 1872, 
the government presented a new tariff bill 
to the assembly, in which new duties and 
taxes were levied upon raw materials. This 
was a favorite measure of President Thiers, 
but was warmly opposed in the assembly 
and throughout the country. On the 19th 
of January the bill was rejected by thei 
assembly. President Thiers tliereupon sent 
in his resignation the next clay, but thej 
assembly by an almost unanimous votd 
begged him to withdraw it, and lie consented 
to do so. During the year numerous evi¬ 
dences were given by the country of the 
growth of republican sentiment, and espeo 
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ially nt the supplementary elections, held 
on October 21st, in which the republicans 
made large gains. 

Shortly before these elections M. Gam- 
betta had made a speech to the electors of 
Grenoble, in which he declared that the 
political power of the countiy must be 
transferred to a new social stratum, a decla¬ 
ration which was generally &up|)o??ed to 
mean that the 
exclusive suprem¬ 
acy of artisans 
and laborers, 
which had been 
the chief object 
of the insurrection 
of the commune, 
was to be estab¬ 
lished by a demo- 
cra tic assembly 
after the necessary 
preliminaries of a 
dissolution.” JL 
Gambetta’s words 
seriously alarmed 
the conservative 
parties in the 
assembly, and 
united them in a 
solid body agaiust 
the republicans. 

Ou the 18th of 
November an ex¬ 
citing debate took 
place in the as¬ 
sembly as to 
whether the gov¬ 
ernment had suffi¬ 
ciently endeav¬ 
ored to suppress 
the radical move¬ 
ments in the 
provinces, and 
especially the 
demonstrations 
excited by Gam- 
betta. President 
Thiers engaged 
warmly in this 
debate; defended his administration, and 
demanded of the assembly a vote of 
confidence. The vote was taken, but in 
a manner so unsatisfactory to the presi¬ 
dent that a new quarrel arose between M. 


document was shai-ply criticised, M. 
Thiers, indignant at this treatment, threat¬ 
ened to resign, but the matter was compro¬ 
mised by the appointment of a committee 
of thirty charged with drafting a bill defin¬ 
ing the relations of the executive and the 
assembly to one another, and regulating 
the I'esponsibility of the various branches 
of the government. Tb^ committee was 


FRESTDENT MACMAHOK. 


appointed on the 6th of December. On the 
10th of December a manifesto was pub¬ 
lished by Gambetta, Cr^mieux, and other 
leaders of the Left, demanding the^ dissolu¬ 
tion of the assembly and the election of a 
Thiers and the assembly. On the 26th | new assembly as the proper means of ascer- 
of November the committee appointed to ' fanning the will of the country with respect 
draft an address in reply to the president s to the questions at issue. Several petitions 
message made a report, in whicli that to tlie same effect were presented to the 
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assembly from the departments, but were 
rejected by that body. 

On the 9th of Januaiy, 1873, the es- 
Emperor Napofron IIL died at Chiselhurst, 
in England, where he had resided since his 
release from captivity. His death was sin¬ 
cerely regretted by the French people, to 
whom, in spite of his many faults, he had 
been a wise and generous friend. By the 
death of the ex-emperor the plans of the 
imperialist party in France were for the 
time entirely overthrown. 

Early in January the committee of thirty 
reported a bill defining the powers of the 
president and those of the assembly. The 
report was made the subject of a long and 
excited debate, during- which M. Thiers 
several times threatened to resign. The 
result ^vas that the report of the committee 
was adopted in a greatly modified form on 
the 13th of March On the 29th of that 
month a bill was passed exiling the Bona¬ 
parte family from France. On the 27th of 
April supplementary elections for members 
of the assembly were again held, and resulted 
in the choice of several radical leaders. 

In May, 1873, President Thiers made 
several changes in his ministry. The new 
ministers \yere not regarded by the majority 
of the assembly as sufficiently conservative, 
and the action of the president \yas sharply 
criticised. None of the parties composing 
the majority in the assembly accepted the 
republic in good faith; each hoped that the 
uncertain state of affairs in which the coun¬ 
try was placed would offer to it the oppor¬ 
tunity of overturning the republic and 
Tutoring the monarchy to which it was de¬ 
voted, and each hoped to obtain the sup¬ 
port of the president in such a course. On 
the 24th of May, however, M. Thiers defin¬ 
itely announced the policy of his adminis¬ 
tration in an address to the assembly, in 
■which he appealed to that body to lay aside 
all party feeling and establish the republic 
as the permanent government of France. 
This patriotic appeal fell dead upon the 
assembly, and the majority adopted, by a 
vote of 360 to 344, a resolution refusing to 
take any steps tow^ards the establishment 
of a permanent government, and regretting 
that the new ministr)^ did not afford suffi¬ 
cient guarantees of a conservative policy. 
President Thiers and the ministers at once 
tendered their resignations, wffiich were 
promptly accepted by the assembly. At 
the same sitting Marshal MacMahon was 
chosen president of the republic. He ac¬ 


cepted the office, and appointed the Duke 
de Broglie, the leader of the reactionary 
party in the assembly, president of the 
council, and M. Magne, the ablest financier 
of the empire, minister of finance. 

For some time after the election of Presi¬ 
dent MacMahon the conservative party in 
the assembly increased by the desertion of 
members from the liberal ranks. Many 
monarchists were appointed to office 
throughout the country, and the govern¬ 
ment party was strong enough to forbid 
the celebration by the people of the 4th of 
September, the anniversary of the establish¬ 
ment of the republic- It soon became evi¬ 
dent that the conservative party was bent 
upon the restoration of the monarchy. The 
Orleans princes and their principal sup¬ 
porters paid a visit to Frohsdorff, and 
formally acknowledged the hereditary light 
of the Count de Chambord to the French 
throne, and the Count de Paris relinquished, 
on behalf of himself and his family, all 
rival pretensions to the crown. The breach 
between the two branches of the Bourbons 


being thus healed, the conservatives pre¬ 
pared to carry out the rest of their plan by 
proclaiming the restoration of the monarchy 
under the Count de Chambord, as Henry Y. 
At this juncture the Count de Chambord 
addre^ed a letter to M. de Chesnelong, iu 
which, with true Bourbon stubbornness, he 
declared that he would never consent to 
surrender the white flag of his ancestors for 
the tri-eolor. This declaration entirely 
broke up the coalition in his favor, and on 
the night of the 19th of November the 
assembly adopted a hill conferring the 
executive power on President MacMahon 
for a term of seven years. 

The government now felt itself strong 
enough to proceed with the trial of Mai'shal 
Bazaine for the loss of Metz during the war 
with Germany. He was charged with 
treason in surrendering his army and the 
fortress of Metz without sufficient cause? 
and on the 10th of December was found 
guilty by the court-martial, and was senr 
tenced to death. His sentence was com^ 


muted by President MacMahon to degrada¬ 
tion from his rank and twenty years^ 
imprisonment. He was confined in the 
fortress of the island of St. Marguerite, but 
succeeded in escaping from it during ths 
summer of 1874. 

The year 1874 was uneventful It wp 
passed by the j^arties of the assembly in 
quarrels. These dissensions forced all parties 
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ta support the septeunate, as the govern- 
ment of Marshal MacMahon was called» 
On bis part, Marshal MacMahon declared 
his determination to maintain, against all 
opposition, the power he had received from 
the assembly to the end of the term of seven 
years- 

In 1875 a step was taken in the direction 
of giving greater stability to the republic. 
During the spring months a new constitu¬ 
tion was debated and adopted by the assem¬ 
bly. By the terms of this constitution the 
assembly was to consist of two chambers— 
the deputies and the senate. The deputies 


were to be chosen by universal suffrage. 
The number of senators was fixed at 300. 
Of these seventy-five were to hold ofiice for 
life, and were to be chosen hi the first in¬ 
stance by the present assembly, and after¬ 
wards by the senate itself The remainder 
were to "be chosen for shorter periods by the 
councils general of the departments, with 
the addition of certain local representatives 
of the smaller districts. Finally the assem¬ 
bly voluntarily placed a limit on its own 
tenure of power by fixing the 7th of March* 
1876, as the day for the meeting of the new 
legislature. 


booik: : kj ^. 

THE HISTOHY OF ElSTaLi^ND. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN 

OF AliFBED THE GREAT. 

Geographical Situation of Great Entain—Britain 
Known to the Pheenieians—Landing of JuHua 
Csesai’—Hia Account of the Britons—Claudius Be¬ 
gins the Conquest of Britain—Caractacus—South¬ 
ern Britain Organized as a Roman Province—Rise 
and Growth of London—Capture of Anglesey and 
Destmestion of the Druids—Revolt of Boadicea— 
London Destroyed—Agricola^s Conquests—Begins 
the CivUization of Britain—The Eoman WalJs-^ 
Conquests of Sererns—Oarausins—Withdrawal of 
the Roman Troops—Inroads of the Piets and Scots 
^The Introduction of Christianity—The German 
Invasion—The Angles and the Saxons—Founda¬ 
tion of the Teutonic Kingdoms in England—The 
Heptarchy—King Arthur—St, Augustine Lands 
in Kenl^Conyersion of the Saxons to Christianity 
—Keign of King Offa—Growth of Wessex^Eg- 
hert Becomes Kjng of all England—Wars with 
the Danes—Alfred Becomes King. 

<^i5hE Island of Great Britain lies in 
the north Atlantic Ocean, It is 
bounded on the north by the At- 
lantic, on the east by the Korth 
Sea, on the south by the Knglish 
Channel, and on the west by the 
Atlantic and the Irish Sea, It includes the 
countries now known as England, Scotland, 
and Wales, The northern part of the is¬ 
land is called Scotland; the southern Eng¬ 
land, Wales comprises a small district in 
the western part of the island, England 
and Wales constitute the larger and more 
important division of Great Britain* The 
greatest length of England, from north to 


south, is 365 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
from east to west, is 280 miles. The area 
of England is 50,922 square miles, that of 
Wales 7,398 square miles. 

The island of Great Britain was at an 
early period inhabited by the Britons, a 
Celtic race, which still exists as a distinct 
people under the name of the Welsh. They 
are supposed to have conquered and ex¬ 
pelled from the island the primitive m- 
habitants, who were a savage race, inferior 
to the Britons in civilization and strength. 
About the same time another Celtic race, 
the Scots, settled the neighboring island of 
lerne, or Ireland, from which, at a later 
period, they passed over to Great Britain 
and conquered and settled the northern 
part of that island, which was called from 
them Scotia or Scotland, 

Britain was known to the Phcenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and the inhabitsmts of 
Marseilles, all of whom traded with the 
tribes on the coast. The Phoenicians espec¬ 
ially carried on a thriving trade wdth the 
people of Cornwall, exchanging their manu¬ 
factures for the tin of that region, ^ We 
know nothing with certainty of Britain, 
however, until the year b, c. 55, when 
Julius Csesar, in the month of August, 
crossed the Straits of Dover from Gaul, 
and landed at Deal, in England, He came 
to England again the next year, but he 
made no permanent conquests on either oc¬ 
casion, and established no garrisons in the 
island. He saw only the people of Kent 
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whom he describes as the most ciTilIzed of 
the Britons, He states that the population 
of Britain was large, that the inhabitants 
possessed numerous buildings, and that they 
were very rich in cattle, A large part of 
their military strength consisted of chariots, 
in driving which they earhifaited great skilh 
Their religion was the Druidical faith, an 
account of which we have given in the his¬ 
tory of France. 

Augustus seriously contemplated the con- ^ 
quest of Britain, but nevei' attemi^ted it, 
and Caligula threatened to invade the is¬ 
land. It was not until the reign of Clau¬ 
dius, however, that Borne undertook to add 
Britain to her dominions. lu A. B. 43 
Aulus Plautius crossed the channel with 
an army of four legions, and landed, it is 
believed, on the coast of Kent. He moved 
at once towards the lower fords of the 
Tliames, and forced a passage of that river. 
He was soon joined by the Emperor Clau¬ 
dius in person. The trinobantes, the peo¬ 
ple of Essex and Hertfordshire, were soon 
subdued, and their capital, Camulodnnuin, 
now Colchester, was made the seat of the 
Roman government. This was accomplished 
in sixteen days. Claudius then returned to 
Rome, and left Vespasian in command of 
his army iu Britain. This able commander 
reduced the southwestern parts of the island, 
as far as the Exe and the Severn. Ostorius 
Scapula extended the Roman conquests to 
the Wye and the foot of the Welsh moun¬ 
tains ; but here he encountered a desperate 
resistance from a native chief, named Card- 
doc, or Caractaeus, who ruled over a tribe 
dwelling by the Severn. His arQ:iy was 
routed by the Romans, but be escaped from 
tbe field. He was soon after taken prisoner 
and sent to Rome. When he saw the 
Bplendid city of the Csesars, the British 
chieftain could not repress his astonishment 
that the master of such a city should covet 
his poor cottage in Britain, ‘ Claudius was 
greatly impressed by tbe bold bearing of 
Caractaeus, and instead of putting him to 
death—the usual fate of captives^—gave him 
his freedom. 

After the defeat of Caractaeus, the south¬ 
ern part of the island of Britain, from the 
Stour to the Exe and Severn or Wye, was 
organized into a compact province. The 
only portion of this region over which the 
Roman dominion did not extend was the 
independent kingdom of the Regni, in Sus¬ 
sex. Beyond the Stour was the native 
kingdom of the leenL Camulodunum (Col¬ 


chester), in which a military colony had 
been settled, was the seat of the Roman 
goyemment, and from this port direct com¬ 
munication with the continent was main¬ 
tained. Londinium, or London, bad been 
from the first one of the principal towns of 
the Britons. It was not fortified by the 
Romans, and remained in the hands of the 
natives- It soon became a place of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance, and the 
centre of tbe trade which was growing up 
between Britain and the continent Lon- 
dinium imported and distributed through¬ 
out the island the manufactures of Belgium 
and the cities of the Rhine, and exported 
corn, cattle, and slaves. ‘"Roads earlier 
than of Roman construction penetrated the 
country from Richborough and Dover to 
Seaton and Erancaster, to tbe Severn, the 
Dee, and the northern Ouse, and it was 
through Lfondinium that they all took their 
course. . The centre of the island was gradu¬ 
ally yielding to the encroachments of the 
Roman arms and civilization. Four legions 
were now planted in Britain; the second, 
which, under the command of Vespasian, 
had recently subdued the southwest, was 
quartered at Caerlon, on the Usk* the 
ninth kept guard over the Iceni at Bran- 
caster; the twentieth, at Chester, watched 
the Brigantes, who maintained their inde¬ 
pendence in the north; the fourteenth was 
occupied in carrying on the conquest of the 
Ordovices in north Wales.” 

In A. D. 61 Suetonius Paulinus, the Ro¬ 
man commander in Britain, resolved to re¬ 
duce the island of Mona or Anglesey, the 
chief seat of the Druids, which afforded a 
refuge to the disaffected Britons. The strait 
which separates the island from the maiu- 
land was crossed by the infantry in shallow 
vessels, while the cavalry swain their horses 
over. The Britons endeavored to prevent 
the Romans from landing on the sacred is¬ 
land. The warriors stoutly defended the 
shore, while the priests and women rushed 
about among their troops with flaming 
torches and dishevelled hair, uttering the 
most fearful cries and imprecations. These 
strange sounds for a moment struck terror 
to the superstitious Romans, hut Suetonius 
rallied them, and led them to the attack. 
The Britons were overwhelmingly defeated, 
the Druids were burned in the fires ihey 
had kindled for their expected captives, and 
the sacred groves and altars were destroyed. 

Suetonius had believed that this bold 
blow is-t the religion of the Britons would 
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iuduce them to submit to the rule of Rome* 
He was mistaken. During his absence in 
Anglesey the Britons rose in revolt on the 
mainlaud. They were led by Boadieeaj 
Queen of the Iceni^ whose daughter had 
been outraged and herself scourged with 
rods by the Romans. The Romans were 
taken by surprise, and the Britons quickly 
made themselves masters of a number of 
settlements* London was next threatened, 
and Suetonius hastened to its assistance. 
He found, however, that it was necessary 
for the genera! safety to abandon it to the 
enemy. Being an unfoHified town, Loudon 
at once fell into the hands of the Britons, 
who laid it in ashes, and massacred such of 
the inhabitants as were unable to escape. 
The Britons showed no mercy in this war, 
aud 70,000 Romans and strangers fell dur¬ 
ing the contest. In A. D. 62 Suetonius 
utterly destroyed the army of the Britons 
in a great battle, in which 80,000 of them 
are said to have been slain. Seeing that 
capture was inevitable, Eoadicea committed 
suicide by taking poison, 

Suetonius was removed from the com¬ 
mand in Bn tain, as he was regarded by the 
Emperor Nero as too harsh a ruler to re¬ 
store order iu the island. In A, D. 71 Cere- 
alis was placed iu command by Vespasian, 
and advanced the Roman dominions by 
his conquests. In A. D. 78 Julius Agricola 
was sent to Britain, and ruled the country 
for seven years. During this period he 
reduced the whole of what is now England 
to submission to Rome, and as early as the 
third year of liis government (a. d. 81} 
pushed his conquests to the Tay, w-here he 
established garrisons. In a. d. 82 he built 
a line of forts between the Friths of Clyde 
aud Forth, aud from this point subsequently 
made two incursions into Caledonia, or 
Scotland, and defeated a large force of 
Scots at the foot of the Grampian Hills. 
Agricola was not content with compelling 
the submission of the Britons; he attempted 
to civilize them also. He introduced the 
Roman laws and customs among them, in- 
atructed them in letters and science, and 
induced them to adopt aud practise the 
mode of life of their conquerors. Towns 
were founded, and roails were built through¬ 
out the country. “ The inhabitants, having 
experienced how unequal their own force 
was to resist that of the Romans, acquiesced 
in the dominion of their masters, and were 
gradually incorporated as part of that 
mighty empire." 


Britain remained tranquil, aud no further 
effort was made to shake off the Roman 
domiuiou. The Scots, tempted by the pros¬ 
perity of the Roman province, occasioually 
made forays iuto it, doing considerable 
tlamage. To put a stop to these raids, the 
Emperor Hadrian, who visited Britain,, 
caused an earthen rampart to be built 
across the island between the river Tyne 
and the Solway Frith. Remains of this 
wall are still to be seen. It is known 
as the Piets’ Wall, In A. D. 140, during- 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, Lollius Ur- 
bicus built another wall between the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, along the line 
formerly occupied by the forts of Agricola,. 
It was known as the Wall of Antoninus^ 
but is now called Graham’s Dike. These 
walls, however, did not put a stop to the in¬ 
cursions of the Scottish tribes. These bar-^ 
barians at length became so formidable 
that the Roman commander was obliged to 
purchase an exemption from their attacks,, 
and at the same time appealed to the Em¬ 
peror Severus to come iu person to Britain. 
Sevenis, though old and infirm, hastened to 
Britain, invaded Scotland, and advanced 
to the northern extremity of the islands 
He lost 50,000 mm in this expedition, but 
compelled the Scots to enter into a treater 
by which they agreed to cease their incur¬ 
sions into Britain, and ceded to the em¬ 
peror a considerable part of their territory, 
Severus then caused the wall of Hadrian to- 
be repaired and strengthened. Iu conse- 
qiieuce of this the wall commonly bore tlie 
name of the later emperor, Severus died 
at Eboracum, now called York, in a. 
211 , 

In the third century Britain was assailed 
by a new enemy, the Saxon pirates, whose 
descents upon the eastern shore of the island 
; became so troublesome that the Emperors 
Diocletian aud Maximian appointed an of¬ 
ficer specially charged with its defence, who* 
bore the title of “ Count of the Saxon 
Shore." Carausius was the first of these 
counts. He succeeded in making himself 
master of Britain, and compelling Max- 
imian to acknowledge him as his assoeiate 
in the empire. He was murdered in a. d, 
293 by Allectus, who took the imperial 
title, and held it until 296, when he was 
defeated by the army which Constantius. 
had sent against him. From this tima 
until the fall of the Roman empire Britain 
remained tranquil. The country improved 
rapidly in civilization ; many Romaus set- 
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tied in the province, and the Latin lan¬ 
guage was largely employed by the natives. 

The necessities of the falling empire 
compelled the emperors to recall their 
troops from Britain. The Piets and Scots 
•quickly took advantage of this to renew their 
forays. In 368 tliey penetrated as far as 
London, but were driven back by Theodo¬ 
sius, the father of the emperor of that name. 
In 396 thejr again swarmed into Britam, 
hut were forced back by Stilicho. Soon 
after this the Homan troops were with¬ 
drawn from Britain for the defence of 
Gaul, and the island was left at the mercy 
of the Piets and Scots, In A. D. 418 the 
■emperor responded to the appeals of the 
Britons for aid, by sending the Homan 
3egions once more into Britain. The Piets 
and Scots were driven back, and the Ho¬ 
mans repaired the fortresses of Britain, and 
instructed the natives how to make and use! 
the arms necessary for their defence. This 
done they withdrew from Britain, never 
again to return. The northern barbarians 
at once renewed their ravages, and the 
Britons were plunged into fresh misery. 
Their sufferings were so great that in A. B. 
446 they agaia appealed to Borne for aid. 
Aetios was the patrician at this time, and 
to him the British embassadors carried the 
letter of their countrymen, which was in¬ 
scribed “ The Groans of the Britons.” “The 
barbarians,” said the writers, “on the one 
hand chase us into the sea; the sea on the 
other throws xis back upon the barbarians; 
:and we have only the hard choice left us 
of perishing by the sword or by the waves.” 
Aetius, however, was prevented by tiie ne- 
rjessities of his struggle with Attila from 
sending assistance to the Britons. 

At some time during the Homan do- 
miuion Christianity was introduced into 
Britain. The exact date of this event is 
unknown, but it is certain that Christianity 
was planted in Britain within three cen¬ 
turies after the death of Christ 1^ whom 
it was introduced is uncertain. It is be¬ 
lieved that many Christians, fleeing from 
persecution on the continent, took refuge in 
Britain, that many prisoners of war taken 
by the Roman armies were converted during 
their captivity, and that there were Chris¬ 
tian soldiers in the Homan armies stationed 
in the island. By the end of the second 
century there were many Christian churches 
in Great Britain, They were mainly in the 
northern and western portions of England 
■and Scotland. Under the Emperor Dio¬ 


cletian they endured a severe persecution, 
which drove them almost entirely from the 
south of England into the north and iuto 
Scotland. 

While the Britons were still suffering 
from the attacks of the Piets and Scots on 
the north, a new enemy appeared on the 
coast. The Teutonic tribes of the lower 
Elbe and Weser, on the continent, the 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes, crossed 
the North Sea in the latter part of the fifth 
century, and conquered southern Britain, 
These emigrations continued to the close of 
the sixth century. The Jutes have left 
behind them scarcely a niemorlal of their 
conquests, but the Angles gave to tlie coun¬ 
try its name of England, or “land of the 
Angles,” and the English people are still 
spoken of as a part of the Saxon race. The 
intermixture of the various German dialects 
gave to the island a new language, the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The Saxons, as all the Teutonic con- 
cjuerors were called by the Britons, were a 
fierce, uncivilized race, caring noting for 
the cmlization or arts of Home. They did not 
adopt the Christian religion as the Gotha 
had donfSj but retained their pagan belief. 
They kiiled and enslaved the Celtic Britons 
who resisted them, or drove them into the 
mountains of Wales. Every vestige of civ¬ 
ilization which the Homans had implanted 
in the island was swept away. “ The pro¬ 
ceedings of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
the titles of honor, the forms of office, the 
ranks of society, and even the domestic 
rights of marriage, testament, and inherit¬ 
ance,^ were finally suppressed; and the in¬ 
discriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary 
customs which had been eoai'sely framed 
for the shepherds and pirates of Germany. 
The language of science, of business, and of 
conversation, which had been introduced 
by the Romans, was lost in the general 
(isolation and the Germans preserved 
and established the use of their natural 
dialect/^ 

According to the tradition, the first Teu¬ 
tonic kingdom in England was that of 
Kent, which retained its Britisli name. 
Vortigeru, the native prince, being hard 
pressed by the Piets and Scots, invited the 
brothers Hengest and Horsa, two Jutisli 
chiefs, to come to his assisii.nce. They 
came over with a numerous following, de¬ 
feated the Piets and Scots, and then turned 
their arms against the Britont. They were 
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joined by fresh bands, from their own couH' 
try, and after a long struggle made them¬ 
selves masters of Kent* In a* d* 449 they 
founded the kingdoms of East and West 
Kent* About a. d* 477 MeWe and Cissa, two 
Saxon leaders, founded the kingdom of 
Sussex; and about 495 the kingdom of 
WesseXjOr the West Saxons, was set up by 
Cerdie and his son Cynric. In a, d* 547 
Ida, the Angle, founded the kingdom of 
Northumbria, which extended from the 
Humber to tire Frith of Forth, At times 
tins kingdom was ruled by two sovereigns* 
The kingdom of Mercia was almost entirely 
an Anglian state, and embraced the mid¬ 
land counties of England* Immediately 
north of Kent was another Saxon state, 
Essex, or the kingdom of the East Saxons, 
founded about A* d. 527* Towards the end 
of the sixth century, the region north of 
Essex was settled by the Angies, and was 
known as the kingdom of the East 
Angles. 

These seven kingdoms are usually spoken 
of as The Hepturchyj or “the Rule of 
Seven.” “ The name is misleading, as there 
were at no time seven regular and orderly 
states* They were forever fighting, not 
only with the Welsh, but among each 
other, and their number was sometimes 
more and sometimes fewer* At times some 
one king gained a certain authoiity over 
Ins fellows, in which ease he w'as termed a 
Jiretwalda, or ‘ Wiekler of Britain.' ” 

To this period belong the exploits of the 
fiimous British prince or king, Arthur, 
whose deeds have been sung iu such ex- 
travagaut strains by poets that he has be¬ 
come more a character of romance thiin of 
history. He was Prince of the Silures. In 
A. J>. 520 he defeated the Saxons at Bad- 
buiy, in Dorsetshire, and thus checked 
their western conquests for a whole genera¬ 
tion. Later on they were more Buccessfiil, 
and extended their kingdom in every direc¬ 
tion except the Welsh border. 

The principal event of English history 
during the sixth century is the conversion 
of the Saxons of Kent to Christianity. The 
Saxons, as we have stated, were pagans, 
woi-shipping Odin and Thor, and maintain¬ 
ing the customs of their German fore¬ 
fathers- Gregory the Great, having seen 
some beautiful long-haired boys from Deira 
(Yorkshire) in the slave-market at Rome, 
conceived an ardent desire to convert tlie 
Saxons to Christiam'ty. Becoming pope he 
lent into England a band of missionaries 


under Augustine, afterwards called saint, 
a Roman monk, to preach the gospel to the 
Saxons. Augustine landed in Kent in 
A- D. 597. Ethelbert, the Kentish king, 
was the most powertul prince of southern 
England. He had married Bertha, the 
daughter of Chariberfc, one of the Frankisli 
kings iu Gaul, who was a Catholic, and 
readily consented to listen to Augustine 
and his companions. Fearing that the 
monks might seek to infiuence him by 
means of spells or charms, he met them in 
the open air on the isle of Thanet, as he 
supposed such aids would be less powerful 
in the free sunlight. Having heard them, 
he assigned them a dwelling in the royal 
city of Canterbury, and ere long yielded to 
the arguments of Augustine, embraced the 
Christian religion, and was baptized. His 
example was freely followed by many of his 
subjects. Augustine was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his cathedral, which has 
been often rebuilt, is still the mother church 
or metropolitan of all England. Augustine 
introduced the Roman liturgy in Latin, 
which, though understood in other parts 
of Europe, was an unknown tongue in 
England. 

During the seventh century the Christian 
religion made great progress in England. 
Kent for a while relapsed into paganism in 
consequence of the defection of Eadbald, 
who married his mother-in-law—a union 
forbidden by the church. Through the 
efforts of Laurentius, the successor of Au¬ 
gustine, he was brought back into the 
church, and all his people with him, having 
first put away his mother-in-law. 

In A. D. 617 Edwun of Deira ascended 
the Northumbrian throne, and became the 
greatest king in Britain. He married Ethel- 
burgh, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent. She 
was a Christian, and brought with her to 
her husband’s court Bishop Paul inns, a 
learned ecclesiastic, through whom her bus- 
ban d ■was eon ver ted to Ch ri st i a n i ty. Ed wdn 
founded York-Minster, a plain wooden edi¬ 
fice at first, and was baptized iu it. After 
bis death niauy of his people relapsed into 
heathenism, and the work of Christianizing 
the kingdom was begun again under Os¬ 
wald, who mounted the throne in a.d. 634. 
In A. B. 685 Cuthbert, a Northumbrian 
monk of Melrose, was made Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, and devoted himself to preach¬ 
ing and teaching in the villages and among 
the common people, especially among those 
who were so remote and difficult to reach 
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that tbey wei'e avoided by the other nxis- 
sioiiariee* From Kent and Nortliumbria 
Christianity gradually spread to other parts 
of England* 

The history of England during the eighth 
century is unimportant* At first North¬ 
umbria was the most powerful kingdom of 
the heptarchy, and for a long lime main¬ 
tained its ascendency. Mercia then became 
the moat important state under OfFa, who 
reigned from A* d. 757 to 796. He built a 
dike, called by his name, from the Wje to 
the Dee, to guard the land he bad conquered 
from the Welsh. He was the friend and 
ally of Charlemagne, and at the request of 
that king sent to him Alcuin, a clergyman 
celebrated for his learning, who became the 
most trusted friend and counsellor of Charle¬ 
magne for many years, and was his instruc¬ 
tor in the sciences. Otfa was, however, a 
man of cruel and treacherous character. 

Desirous,” says Hume, “ of re-establishing 
his character in the world, and perhaps of 
appeasing the remorses of his own con¬ 
science, lie paid great court to the clergy, 
aud practised all the monkish devotion, so 
much esteemed in that ignorant and super¬ 
stitious age. He gave the tenth of his 
goods to the church; bestowed rich dona¬ 
tions on the Cathedral of Hereford, and 
even made a pilgrimage to Koine, where 
liis great power and riches could not fail of 
procuring him the papal absolution. The 
better to ingratiate himself with the sov¬ 
ereign pontiff, he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the support of an Eng¬ 
lish college at Kome; and, in order to raise 
the Sinn, he imposed the tax of a penny on 
each house possessed of thirty pence a year. 
This imposition being afterwards levied on 
all England was commonly denominated 
‘Peter’s pence/ and, though conferred at 
first as a gift, was afterwards claimed as a 
tribute by the Koman pontiff.” 

Wessex, which had been rapidly growing 
in power and importance during the eighth 
century, became the leading state of Eng¬ 
land in the fii-st part of the ninth century. 
In A. T>. 802 Egbert succeeded to the throne 
of Wessex, and extended his authority 
over all the other kin^oms. He was the 
first Saxon king of all England, and was a 
great aud powerful sovereign. The W^elsh 
of Cornwall also submitted to him. Dur¬ 
ing his latter years the Danes, or North¬ 
men, a Teutonic people who gradually 
formed the kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Nor%vay, and whose attacks upon Ger¬ 


many and France have already been 
noticed, began to harass England. The 
struggle thus begun went on with but little 
interruption for two centuries. Egbert was 
once defeated by the Danes, but at length 
routed them with great slaughter. He died 
in A. B. 838, and was succeeded by his son 
Ethel wolf, who had neither the abilities nor 
the vigor of his father. The Danes con¬ 
tinued their ravages throughout this reign, 
returning every year, and causing great 
suffering to the kingdom. At length they 
seized the isle of Thanet, and estahlisbing 
their win ter quarters there, renewed the war 
in the following spring, and burnt the cities 
of London and Canterbury. They were 
defeated soon after by Ethelwolf, but they 
continued their aggressions in spite of this 
disaster. Ethelwolf died in A, B. 858, and 
hk sons Ethel bald and Ethel bcrt came to 
the throne as joint rulers of England. 
Ethclbald was a profligate prince, and dis¬ 
gusted his people by marrying his step¬ 
mother. He died in 860, and his brother 
Ethelbert became sole king. He reigned 
five years with credit. The kingdom was 
still infested with the Danes, who committed 
great ravages throughout the country* 
Ethelbert died in 866, and was succeeded 
by his brother Ethelred I. During Ethel- 
red's reign began the great war with the 
Danes wfiich caused such suffering to Eng¬ 
land, and as to the cause of which there are 
many stories. In A. B. 866 a powerful 
Danish army, under Ingvar and IJbba, 
landed in East Anglia, and in the two ibl- 
1 owing yeai’S overran Northumberland aud 
Mercia. In 870 they invaded East Anglia 
and put its young king, Edmund, to death. 
The remainder of Ethelred's reign was 
passed in contending with the Danes, whose 
avowed object was the conquest of all Eng¬ 
land ; and in this struggle he was bravely 
assisted by his younger brother, Alfred. 
He died in a, b. 871, and Alfred was left 
King of England. 


CHAPTER n. 

FEOM THE ACCESSION OP ALFRED THE 
GKEAT TO THB NOBMAN CONQUEST. 

England Overrun by the Banes—Gnthnmi—Alfred 
Becomes a Furtive—His Adventures—Alfred 
Besnines tlie War—Defeats the Danes at Editig- 
ton — They Emhraee Christianity — Settlement 
with the Banes—Alfred Rebuilds London— Estaly 
lishes a Militia Force—Character of Alfr^—Hia 
Code—Origin of the Common Law—His Wi?e 
Measures—Founds the Uuiyersitv of Oxford—His 
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Foreign Helatioii3--Deat'b of A^lfred—Heigns ol 
hi# Descendants—In trod uctiEJii of the Monastic 
System into England—St. Danstan—Edvv^y and. 
Elgiva—Edgar King—*' Edward the Martyr 
**EtheIred the Unready ”--The Danes Conquer 
England—Eeigns of Sweyn and Canute—Hardi- 
canute—Eeign of Edward the Confessor—Harold 
King—Defeats the Danes—William of Normandy 
Invades England—Battle of Hastings—Death of 
Hamid. 

» LFRED was twenty-two years old 
at the time of his aecession to the 
throna He found his kingdom 
half conquered by the Danes, and 
for the first seven years of his 
reign maintained a gallant but 
unequal struggle against them. Early iu 
A. D* 878j however, a Danish army under 
Guthrum, one of their most powerful chiefs, 
burst out of East Anglia, which he had con¬ 
quered, and overran Wessex so rapidly that 
it was useless to offer any resistance to him. 
Many of the English fled beyond the sea, 
and "the remainder submitted, Alfred, 
thus deprived of his kingdom, took refuge 
Tvith a few followers in the woods and 
swamps of Somersetshire, Many interesting 
atories are told of his adventures at this 
period of his life. At one time he is said 
to Iiave taken refuge with a herdsman, who 
kept the true character of his guest a 
secret even from his wife* One day, while 
mending his bow and arrows by the cottage 
fire, the king was set by tlie woman to 
watch some cakes which she was baking* 
Absorbed iu his meditations he suffered the 
cakes to burn, and was soundly berated by 
the woman, who was ignorant of his quality* 
Matters began to iiuprove during that 
winter. Ubba was defeated and slain by 
the West Saxons, who also captured the 
magic raven banner, which the Danes be¬ 
lieved brought them victory, and which 
was said to have been woven by the three 
daughters of Eaguar, the famous sea king, 
in a sTngle noontide, Alfred and his little 
band now took heart, and fortifying thera- 
3 elves in Athelney, made frequent sallies. 
The king is said to have entered the camp 
of the Danes in the disguise of a minstrel, 
in order to learn their strength. He re¬ 
mained among them seven days, entertain- 
iug King Guthrum with his songs, and 
learning all he wished to know. Profiting 
by this knowledge, he rallied the West 
Saxon forces, and inflicted a decisive defeat 
upon the Danes at Edington, near West- 
bury. They were reduced to such straits 
by this defeat that they were obliged to 
submit. They embraced Christianity and 


Guthrum was baptized, Alfred himself act¬ 
ing as his godfather, A, D* 880* The Danes 
were then received as vassals of the West 
Saxon kin^, and were given East Anglia 
and part of Essex and Mercia* “ So after 
all Alfred’s labor, the greater part of Eng¬ 
land was left in Danish hands, and conse¬ 
quently the EngUsii race became largely 
infused with Scandinavian blood* In this 
way it comes to pass that so many places 
have Danish names, marked by the ending 
6^, which answ^ers to the English iQ7i or 
town.’’ Alfred rebuilt London and the 
cities destroyed by the Danes, and estab¬ 
lished a regular militia for the defence of 
the kingdom; and though he was several 
times obliged to take arms against the 
Danes from over the sea, he wae enabled to 
hold his own against them, and finally 
to drive them ont of the kingdom, 

Alfred was one of the most remarkable 
men of his own or any age* He had been 
educated at Rome, and had been taught to 
value the reign of law and order as the 
greatest happine^ of a nation. Having 
conquered the Danes, he proceeded to give 
to ms kingdom a definite code of laws acd 
a settled administration. His system was 
formed from the Mosaic law and from the 
older English codes* He added few laws 
of his own, because he said he did not 
know how those who came after him might 
like them. His system is geoerally deemed 
the origin of wimt is termed the common 
law. He established a fleet of war galleys, 
and exerted himself to revive the old mari¬ 
time spirit of the English, winch seemed to 
be almost extinguished. He also caused 
his seamen to undertake exploring voyages 
to the north. He gave liberally to the 
churches and monasteries, and endeavored 
to promote the cause of education among 
his people by establishing schools every¬ 
where and by founding the University of 
Oxford, He introduced and encouraged 
manufactures of all kinds, and liberally 
rewarded inventors and improvers for their 
labors. Commerce and industry found in 
him a munificent patron, and he neglected 
no means which could possibly contrib^ute 
to the moral, intellectual, or material im¬ 
provement of his kingdom* He gave 
largely to the poor, and set apart a seventh 
of his own income for maiotaining a force 
of workmen, which he employed in rebuild¬ 
ing the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and 
monasteries. He sent embassies to the 
pope, to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and to 
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India with alms for the Christian churches and as one of the wis^t and tot that ever 
there,* which are said to have been founded adorned the annals oi any nation, 
by St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew, the Alfred the Great died m a. d. 901, and 
apostles This was the first intercourse was succeeded by his eldest son, Edward, 
w«,o»n Eno'land and India. In all things called the Elder, who was his equal as a 


DTTNSTAN separates EDWT AND EL&IVA. 


Alfred set a Doble example to his peoplCj 
and lie was “regarded by foreigners, no 
less than by his own siibjectSj as the great* 
est prince a^r Charlemagne that had 


soldier, but inferior to him m a scholar. 
He extended his dominions as far north as 
the Humber, and was called the “Lord of 
all Britain;” for the Northumbrians, 


appeared ia Europe during several ages, 1 whether English, Hanes, or Norwegians, 
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tlie ScotSj and the Welsh of Cumberland, 
all did Mm homage, Edward died iu 925, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Athel- 
stan, who extended his power over all Eng¬ 
land, so that he and his successors some¬ 
times styled themselves Emperors of Britain, 
to show that they were masters of the whole 
island and independent of the German 
emperors. He died in 940, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother 2dniund, called the 
Magnificent from his gallant deeds, who 
six years later was stabbed by a ruffian 
whom lie endeavored to expel from the 
royal table, Edmund granted Strathclyde 
or Cmnberland to Malcolm, King of Scots, 
as a fief. The sons of Edmund were too 
young to reign at tlie time of their father's 
death, and his brother Ed red was chosen 
hing. His reign of nine years was uiievent- 
fiil. Being a very superstitious man him¬ 
self, he introduced- into England the order 
of Benedictine monks, whose efforts to 
obtain power and to compel tlie English 
clergy to adopt a celibate life caused miicSi 
trouble to the kingdom in after years. The 
king chose as his chief adviser a monk 
named Dunstan, \vho had been made Abbot 
of Glastenbury by King Edmund. 

Edwy, the eldest son of Edmund, suc¬ 
ceeded to the tliroiie upon the death of his 
unde Edred, in a. d. 955. He reigned 
four years, and this entire period was 
marked by a sharp struggle between the 
native clergy and the Eomanizing party in 
the church, led by the monk Dunstan. 
Many abuses and much corruption had 
grown up in the English Church, and Dun¬ 
stan and his party aimed at tlie reformation 
of these. They were not content with this, 
but endeavored to force upon the secular 
clergy—that is, those who were not monks, 
but rectors of parishes, canons of cathe¬ 
drals and collegiate churches—the rule of 
celibacy, and to compel the mamed clergy 
to put away their wives. Edwy, though 
by no means an enemy of the church, took 
the side of the native clergy, and so drew 
upon himself the enmity of the party of 
Dunstan. His marriage with Elgiva, who 
was related to him ^vithiu one of the de- 
rees then prohibited by the church, laid 
im open to the attacks of his enemies. 
Dunstan and his followei-s refused to 
acknowledge the marriage, and Edwy re¬ 
sented their course with so much violence 
that he at length drove Dunstan out of the 
kingdom. The monks took up the cause 
of their leader, and fanned the flame of dis¬ 


content which the king^s course had ex¬ 
cited throughout the land, and even went 
to the extreme of torturing and finally 
murdering the beautiful queen. The Eng¬ 
lish, blinded with superstition, listened to- 
them, and in A, d. 957 all England north 
of the Thames rose in rebellion against 
Edwy, and set up his brother Edgar as 
king. The remainder of Edwy's reigu was 
troubled and unhappy. He died in a. d* 
959, 

By the death of Edwy, Edgar became 
undisputed King of England, His reign 
of sixteen years was on the whole peaceful 
and prosperous. Dunstan, who was ad¬ 
vanced to the See of Canterbury, was his 
chief adviser. Edgar's private chai'aeter 
was bad, but as he was a friend and sub¬ 
missive follower of the monks, he has been 
handed down by the historians of the tirnes^ 
as a model of excell enea During this 
reign Dunstan and his party were able to- 
put in force their reforms, and the church 
was placed in possession of the celibate 
clergy by the expulsion of the married 
priests from their charges. As a ruler 
Edgar showed himself endowed with vigor 
and capacity. He maintained peace and 
order throughout his domitiions, and by 
creating a powerful aud efficient navy, 
saved the kingdom from invasion. TIence, 
being at peace with the monks, his reign is 
one of the most fortunate w^e meet with in 
the English history of this period. He died 
in 975, leaving two sons, Edward and 
Ethelred. 

Edward, the elder son of Edgar, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, Tfie struggle between 
the monks and the secular clergy broke out 
again. Being hard pressed by their adver¬ 
saries, the monks resorted to the working 
of miracles, at which tiiey were very expert, 
and so triumphed over their advei'saries. 
After an imeventful reigu of foiu' years, 
Edward was murdered hy the agents of his 
stepmother, who desired to place her son, 
Ethelred, the younger son of Edgar, on the 
throne. Edivard's tragic end won him 
from the sympathizing people the surname 
of “ the Martyr/' by which he Is known in 
history. 

Ethelred became king by the death of his 
brother, a. d. 979. He was only ten years; 
old at the time, and for the first nine years 
of his reign Dunstan kept him within the 
limits of propriety and so influenced the 
councils of the monarch that affairs went 
on well. After the death of that prelate,. 
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in A- B. 988, Etlielred abandoned himself 
to unworthy and incompetent favorites, ^Yho 
led him into many WiiiKlers, He was 
naturally weak, cowardly, and cruel, and 
in the hands of his new advisers he soon 
gained the name of "the Unready/^ or the 
Incompetent, a title which he fully merited. 
In the second year of Ethelred's reign, A. D. 
980, the Danes began their invasions once 
more, Ethelred and his advisers weakly 
bought an exemption from their depreda¬ 
tions, and this foolish step only encouraged 
•the Danes to return again. The English 
mow attempted to defeat them, but their 

E lans were betrayed by the infamous Alfric, 
hike of Mercia* In a. b* 994 a powerful 
fleet, under Sweyn, King of Denmark, and 
Olaf^ King of Norway, ravaged England 
so terribly that Ethelred purchased peace 
by consenting to pay tribute to Denmark, 
The taxes levied for this purpose were 
called Danegeld. The invaders were not 
satisfied, and returning soon, ravaged 
southern England with fire and sword, and 
compelled Ethelred to pay an increased 
tribute as the price of their departure. The 
respite thus obtained was only temporary. 
Peace was not to be obtained so easily, 
Etheired's weak policy merely encouraged 
the Danes, and their invasions were con- 
tiimed during the remainder of his reign 
until at length, in A,B* 1013, Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, conquered the whole of Eng¬ 
land, and was acknowledged king. Ethelred 
took refuge in Normandy, with Duke Rich¬ 
ard the Good, whose sister he had married, 
Loudon stoutly resisted Sweyu until the 
whole country had been conquered, and 
only yielded to him when further resistance 
was hopeless- In 1014 Sweyn died, and 
Ethelred was recalled. He also died soon 
afterwards, and his son Edmond, surnamed 
Ironside, succeeded to his crown, A. b. 1016. 
Sweyn’s sou Canute was also king over a 
part of England, and after several battles, 
he and Edmund agreed to share the king¬ 
dom between them^—Edraiind i-eceivii^ 
Wessex, East Anglia, Essex and Loudon, 
and Canute the remainder of England, with 
his capital at Southampton. Edmund died 
in November, the same year, having reigned 
seven months, and Canute became King of 
all England. He was a great sovereign, 
and had, some time before receiving the 
English crown, embraced the Christian re¬ 
ligion. He was King of Denmark also, 
and conquered Norway and a part of Swe¬ 
den, which lie annexed to his kingdom. 


He preferred England to his other posses¬ 
sions, and made it his home, and ruled the 
English with wisdom and vigor. He di¬ 
vided the kingdom into four earldoms— 
Wessex, Jlercia, East Anglia and North¬ 
umberland. Though he kept about him a 
body of from 3,000 to 6,000 paid mercena¬ 
ries, he never allowed them to oppress or 
injure his subjects, and never employed 
them for that purpose himself. He died 
in A. B. 1035, and England was divided 
between his sons Harold and Hardicanute. 
Harold was made sole King of England in 
1037, his brother remaining in Denmark* 
On his death, in 1040, Hardicanute was 
called to the tlirone, and proved himself 
such an execrable tyrant, that Iiis death in 
1042 was hailed with joy by the whole na¬ 
tion. His death separated the crowns of 
England and Denmark, w^hich were never 
reunited. 

Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma, 
the last representative of the old royal line, 
was now^chosen king. He had been brought 
up in Normandy from his childhood, and 
was an Englishman merely in blood and 
name, in all things else a Frenchman. His 
chief msh was to fill the offices of the king¬ 
dom with his Norman friends, and he even 
went so far as to make a Norman Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, This tendency gave 
rise to a strong party opposed to the for¬ 
eigners, at the head of which was Godwin, 
the gi'cat Earl of the West Saxons, an elo- 
quenfi and popular noble, but who had in¬ 
curred the enmity of the king by the sus¬ 
picion which attached to him of having 
been concerned in the death of Alfred, King 
Edward^s brother, who had lost his life in 
attempting to overthrow Harold I, In a. n. 
1051 Count Eustace of Boulogne, a Nor¬ 
man noble, provoked a difficulty with the 
men of Dover, in which he was roughly 
handled j the Dover men belonged to God¬ 
win’s earldom, and he refused to punish 
them until they had had a fair trial bylaw. 
This gave mortal offence to King Edward 
and his party, and Earl Godwin was ban¬ 
ished the kingdom. The next year he 
returned at the head of an armed force, 
and the Norman knights and priests crossed 
tbe_ channel in hot haste. Edward was 
obliged to sanction the return of Godwiuj 
but the earl died soon after his success. 
He was succeeded in his rank and power 
by his son Harold, who became the real 
ruler of the kingdom, and won himself a 
considerable name by his victories over 
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the Welsh* Edward died in 1066, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, which 
he had completed j ist before his death. 
He was a poor king, and neglected his du¬ 
ties as a ruler to an extent which brought 
much suffering upon his people* ^ He was a 
pious man according to the fashion of the 
times, and a liberal patron of the church, 
fnr ^ ^hich reason the monks soon canonized 
aim, and gave him the title of 
“the Confessor/^ by which he 
is known in history. Yet bad 
as his reign was, the misery 
which the English endured 
under their Norman masters 
caused them ere long to look 
back to it with regret* 

Upon the death of Edward, 

Harold was chosen king by the 
Witan, and was crowned the 
day after Edward's burial. His 
right to the crown was dis¬ 
puted by William, Duke of 
Normandy, the illegitimate son 
of Eobert the Devil, and the 
cousin of Edward the Confes¬ 
sor, The duke claimed that 
King Edward had promised 
that he should be his successor, 
and that Harold, being once 
in Normandy, had sworn a sol¬ 
emn oath to recognize and sup¬ 
port William as King of Eng¬ 
land, Upon receiving the news 
of Harold's accession the duke 
prepared to maintain his claim 
by force of arms* To gain for 
his cause the moral support of 
Christendom, William sent an 
embassy to the pope, asking his 
blessing upon liis expedition, 

Hildebrand, then Archdeacon 
of Korae, warmly supported his 
request, as he knew that a 
Norman conquer of England 
would be the means of bring¬ 
ing the English Church into more complete 
subjection to Eome. Pope Alexander II,, 
under Hildebrand's influence, declared Wil¬ 
liam the lawful King of England, and sent 
iiim a consecrated banner to lead his attack 
upon that country. William collected an 
army of 60,000 men and a fleet of 3,000 
vessels* The prestige acquired by the Nor¬ 
mans in their conquest of sou them Italy 
made all the adventurous spirits of the time 
eager to follow the banners of the chieftains 
of this race, and when William announced 


his intention of invading England, volun¬ 
teers flocked to him from all parts of Eu¬ 
rope* With this force he set sail from St* 
Yalery in September, 1066- 

In the meantime Harold had been 
obliged to defend his throne against an in¬ 
vasion of the Norwegians led by their king, 
Harold Hardrada, that is, " Stern in Coun¬ 
cil," a man of gigantic stature and one of the 


BATTLE OF HASTINGS—OEATH OF HAHOLD* 

bravest warriors of his day* He was joined 
by Tostig, the brother of the English king, 
who had been banished by King Edward 
for his tyrannical government of Northum¬ 
berland* After a gallant resistance of some 
months the English Harold attacked the 
invaders at Stamford Bridge on the 25th of 
September, and defeated them with heavy 
loss, the Norwegian king and Tostig being 
among the slain, Harold celebrated his 
victory by a great feast at York, in the 
midst of which lie was informed that 
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William of Normandy and his army had 
lauded without resistance at Pevensey on 
the coast of Sussex* He at once marched 
to meet this new danger, and on the 14th 
of October the two armies met in a deci¬ 
sive battle at Hastings* Harold was slain, 
and his army was utterly routed, with the 
loss of its best and bravest troops* The 
Thanes and household troops, disdaining 
to fly, were slaughtered almost to a man 
around their fallen standard. The next 
day the mother of Harold begged the body 
of her son from the conqueror, but was re¬ 
fused. The monks of Waltham, however, 
aided by Edith of the swan's neck/^ a 
former favorite of Harold, found it amongst 
the heaps of slain and gave it Ohristian 
burial* The people of London attempted 
to make Edgar Atheling, the grandson of 
E'linund Ironside, king, but being unsup- 
p irted by the rest of the country, they ac- ' 
ktiowledged WiHiam as their sovereign, and 
he was crowned king at Westminster ou 
Christmas day, a, d. 1066* At a later period 
the king built Battle Abbey, near Hastings, 
in memory of his victory over Harold, 
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Duke of Normandy was now 
King of Euglaud as William I., 
surnamed the Conqueror,” but he 
was not yet master of the king¬ 
dom, Southern England alone 
had been overcome, but the west 
and north still held out against him. 
Upon taking possession of the southern 
eouiitiea he claimed all the land as feudal 
lord of the country, and at onee proceeded 
to parcel it out among his followers as 
military fiefs* The result was that few of 
the native English were allowed to retain 
their lands, and many of the great land¬ 
owners were either reduced to the grade of 
small holders, or were beggared. Every 
man held his land direct from the king, 
and the feudal system was thus instantane¬ 
ously put in full force in England, Six 
months after the battle of Hoistings Wil¬ 
liam returned to Normandy to look after 
his affairs there, leaving England under 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Fitz- 
Osbern, his lieutenants* Their tyrannical 
coui'se drove the English to despair, and 
William upon Ms return found the better 
part of the country in arras against him* 
The English were not disheartened, but 
they were divided, without a common 
leader. or a general plan of operations. 
Their desultory efforts could accomplish 
nothing definite against sueli an able com¬ 
mander as William, They were aided by 
forces from Denmark, but beyond a few 
trifling successes their operations availed 
them nothing* Yet it cost William four 
years of hard and almost constant fighting 
to get possession of the whole land. In 
order to crush out the resistance of the 
north country, the king deliberately laid 
waste the whole region between York and 
Durham. For nine years it was a desert, 
no man having the heart to cultivate the 
blasted fields or rebuild the ruined towns* 
This savage cruelty was so successful that 
William treated the region between the 
Tyne and the Tees and Cheshire in the 
same way* Chester was the last city which 
yielded to him* When the winter came on 
the sufferings of the people were frightful, 
and as many as 100,000 persons are said to 
have died before the end of the season. 


Only one band of patriots now remaiiie<l in 
arms against the Norman—the outlaws ” 
of the isle of Ely, led by Herewsrd, the 
last of the English,” but these too at length 
became disheartened, and submitted* 
William at first seems to have endeavored 
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to rule England with justice* He was a 
stem and determined ruler as wellj aad in 
the end he became avaricious and graspingj 
careless of the oppression inflicted upon his 
people, so it brought him money* He 
made Lanfranc, a Lombard monk, who : 
esteemed the most learned man in Europe, 
Archbishop of Canterbpy, grad¬ 

ually displaced the native 
prelates and higher clergy, 
and supplied their places 
with foreigners, and thus 
brought the English 
Church into complete sub- 
niission to the pope* In 
1085 William ordered the 
making of Domesday 
Book, general survey 
of all the lands in the 
kingdomj their extent in 
each distiiet, their pro¬ 
prietors, tenures, value; 
the quantity of meadow, 
pasture, wood and arable 
jand which they con¬ 
tained; and, in some 
counties, the number of 
tenants, cottagers, and 
slaves of all denomma- 
tions, who lived upon 
them*'^ This was a really 
useful work, but it was 
regarded with great dis¬ 
like by the people as a 
step to'Wards an increase 
of their taxes. 

In person William was 
noble and commanding 
until his last years, when 
he became very corpulent* 

His mental vigor was 
equalled by his bodily 
strength. He 
brave as a lion, and as 
quick in action. He could 
be generous and cour¬ 
teous when he chose, and 
equally cruel and brutal 
at wdlL He could never learn English, 
though he made an earnest effort to 
do so. He was married to Matilda, the 
daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to 
whom he bore a devoted affection to the 
end of his life. His last years were spent 
in ISTormaudy, We have already related 
his quarrel with the King of France in the 
history of that country, and the cause of 
Vis death. When dying he is said to have 


expressed great contrition for his cruel 
treatment of the north of England. He 
left Kormandy and Maine to Hubert, his 
elder sou, who had several times rebelled 
against him; aad England to his second 
son, William, A* B. 1087* 

William IL, surnamed Eufus, or the 
E.ed, from his ruddy complexion, was 


WILLIAM THE COSqUEnOE. 

crowned King of England on the 26th of 
September, seventeen days after the death 
of bis father* An attempt was made by a 
party, headed by Odo, Bishop of Baveux, to 
secure England for Robert of Normandy, 
the conqueror*s elder^ son, but William 
made such fine promises to the English 
that they embraced bis canse heartily, ^d 
enabled him to end the rebellion. They 
soon had cause to repent their choice* 
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William Kttfus was his father's equal in 
courage, but his inferior in everything else* 
He broke every promise he had made to 
the English, and, in place of the light taxes 
they had been told to expect, they were 
required to bear the heaviest burdens to 
supply the extravagant wants of the king* 
"Wherever the king and the court went 
they did as much damage as an invading 
army, for the royal followers lived at free 
quarters on the country people, and often 
repaid their hosts by plundering and selling 
their property, and, in wanton insolence, 
washing their own liorses' legs with the 
liquor they did not drink/' 

In A* i>* 1090 William attempted to 
wrest Iformandy from his brother Robert, 
but without success* Becoming reconciled, 
the two brothers turned tlieir arms against 
their younger brother, Henry, whom they 
worsted* An invasion of the Scots, under 
their King Malcolm, recalled William to 
Eugland. Malcolm was induced to make' 
^)eace and to do homage to William for his 
crown* In 1093 the Scottish king invaded 
England a second time, but was defeated 
and slain. To guard against such incur¬ 
sions, William rebuilt Carlisle, which had 
long been in ruins, erected a strong castle 
there, and settled the place with colonists 
from the south of England, A few years 
later Rormandy, which he had again under¬ 
taken to conquer, became his possession in. 
an unexpected manner, Euke Robert, 
wishing to join the crusade, mortgaged his 
duchy to his brother William for five years 
for the sum of 10,000 marks* With this 
money he joined the army of the cross, and 
William entered into possession of Nor¬ 
mandy* In A, B* 1100, while hunting in 
the New Forest, in England, William was 
shot by an arro%v from some unknown 
hand and slain. Walter Tyrell, one of the 
huntiug party, was suspected of the murder, 
but he always denied it, though he fled the 
kingdom. The king's body was conveyed 
by a poor charcoal-burner in his cart to 
W^toinster, where it was buried without 
religious rites* 

Henry, the youngest son of the Con¬ 
queror, seized the throne immediately upon 
the death of William Rufus, and was 
crowned King of England three days after 
his brother's death, thus forestalling his 
elder brother Robert, who was loitering on 
hia way home from the Holy Land* He 
conciliated all parties by an act which he 
termed the Charier of Liherii^^ in which 


he bound himself not to sell the vacant 
benefices of the church, nor to lease them; 
to exempt his vassals from certain exac¬ 
tions and restrictions, on condition that the 
barons granted a similar relief to their own 
vassals, and to confirm and put in force the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. He removed 
the evil companions of liis brother Rufus 
from the positions to which that king had 
appointed them, and recalled Anselm to 
the See of Canterbury* He won the sup¬ 
port of the Scots by marrying Edith, the 
daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
who, upon her marriage, took the Norman 
name of Matilda* 

Robert of Normandy, relying upon the 
support of the nobles, the majority of whom 
were hostile to Henry, invaded England, 
and attempted to get possession of the 
throne* The English people stood by King 
Henry, and Robert was compelled to yield 
without a battle* Henry then set to work to 
reduce the barons to a more perfect sub¬ 
mission to the crown, an object which lie 
effectually accomplished during the re¬ 
mainder of his reign. In 1106 he invaded 
Normandy; defeated and made iiis brother 
Robert a prisoner, and gained possession 
of the duchy. He kept Robert a captive 
at Cardiff Castle until his death in 1135* 
A quarrel ensued about this time between 
the king and Archbishop Anselm, upon the 
claim of the king that the bishops and ab¬ 
bots should be nomiuated by the sovereign 
and be the vassals of the crown* Anselm 
defended the riglit of the pope to make such 
nominations without interference, and in the 
end Henry was obliged to yield somewhat 
of his pretensions, and the power of the 
pope was thus strengthened in Eiigland. 
Henry planted a colony of Flemings in 
Wales, in the district of lioss in Pembroke¬ 
shire* The Flemish settlei's devoted them¬ 
selves to the culture of the soil and the 
manufacture of cloth- They increased rap¬ 
idly in numbers aod prosperity, and though 
the Welsh princes endeavored to expel them, 
they succeeded in holding their owm against 
them* William the Conqueror and Eufus 
had endeavored to restrain the Welsh within 
their borders by erecting strong castles for 
the defence of the country, but Henry's 
wise policy of raising up a brave and indus¬ 
trious border population furnished England 
with a more effectual barrier in this quarter* 

Ill 1118 Queen Matilda, '^the Good," 
died, and two years later the young Prince 
William, the only son of Henry and Ma- 
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tilda, was drowned at sea. The only daughter 
by this marriage was Matilda, or Maudej 
who was married to the Emperor Henry V. 
of Germany. The death of that monarch 
left her a widow in 1125. Henry I. of Eng¬ 
land married Adelais of Louvain, after 
the death of Queen Matilda, but the mar¬ 
riage proved childless. In the absence of 
male heirs Henry settled the English and 
Norman crowns upon his daughter, the 
Empress Matilda, and compelled the barons 
to swear fidelity to her* To secure her 
power, and to increase the influence of 
England on the continent, Henry married 
Matilda, much against her will, to Geofirey 
Plantageiiot, Count of Anjou, a youth of' 
sixteen. On the 1st of December, 1135, 
Henry died, while on a visit to Normandy. 
He was the only one of the Conqueror a 
sons that was horn in England, and was 
one of the firmest and most vigorous sover¬ 
eigns that ever governed that country* 
Though he was in many rerpects harsh and 
tyrannical, he was, according to the times, 
a good king. He improved the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and granted chartei*s to the 
towns* He punished robbery, by whomso¬ 
ever committed, with a stern hand, and 
made life and property safe in England. 
He thus won the hearty support of the 
English, who gratefully treasured his mem¬ 
ory in spite of the heavy burdens he laiil 
upon them and of hb distrust of them, 
which prevented him from ever appointing 
an Englishman to office. 

Upon the death of Henry I., Stephen of 
BIois, Countof Boulogne, claimed the crown, 
and was elected king and crowned at West¬ 
minster. The barons, who disliked both 
Matilda and her husband, gave Stephen 
their support, and the king, once master of 
the treasures left by Henry L, was able to 
purchase the assistance of a large force of 
mercenaries. War soon broke out between 
the king and the partisans of Matilda. Her 
uncle, King David of Scotland, invaded 
England several times in her behalf, but 
was utterly routed at the “ Battle of the 
Standard/" in August, 1138. Stephen did 
not derive much advantage from this suc¬ 
cess, however. As soon as his money gave 
out the barons began to throw off his author* 
ity* The kingdom fell into a state of 
anarchy, and the barons, secure in their 
strong ^castles, plundered the country and 
levied contributions upon the towns with 
impunity* In 1139 the Empress Matilda 
lauded in England, and immediately a 


fierce civil war burst upon the kingdoin, 
and continued until 1153, when, by the 
intervention of the bishops, a treaty was 
arranged by which Stephen, who had re¬ 
cently lost his son and heir, Eustace, was 
allowed to retain the crown until liis death, 
when it was to pass to Henry, the eldest sou 
of Matilda and Geoffrey. Steplien died on 
the 25th of October, 1154, and England 
passed to the house of Anjou by the acc^ 
sion of Henry II. to the throne. 

The reign of Henry II. is one of the most 
important in English history. He was a 
great prince before his accession io the 
throne of England, and was twenty-one 
years old at the time. He was Count of 
Anjou by birth ; from his mother he inher¬ 
ited Normandy and Maine; and having 
married Eleanor of Aquitaine a few weeks 
after her divorce from Louis VIL of Frauce, 
he added the duchy of Aquitaine and the 
county of Poitou, which she brought him, 
to his other possessions. Thus, though he 
was a vassal of the French king, he was 
more powerful than his sovereign, or thaiK 
the French king and all the crown vassals 
combined. His accession to the English 
throne made him a dangerous rival to 
France. He was a man of hard, practical 
sense; of great energy and firmness of will, 
and had been carefully educated. He was 
fond of the company of learned men, and 
ill many respects was a man of broad, 
liberal views. He devoted himself to the 
task of restoring order to the sadly distracted 
kingdom of England, and not only com¬ 
pelled the barons to yield obedience to the 
civil law, but succeeded in obliterating to a 
great extent the distinction which had pre¬ 
viously existed between Norman and Eog- 
lisliman. lie was the founder of good gov- 
eminent in England, and provided for the 
impartial administration of justice by divid¬ 
ing the kingdom into circuits, and appoint¬ 
ing faithful judges over them. He estab¬ 
lished a competent militia force by requiring 
every freeman to provide himself with arms 
according to his position* In his reign the 
payment of Bmdage^ or money paid by mili¬ 
tary tenants for exemption from service, 
was first introduced. Yet though so ad¬ 
mirable a king, Henryks private life was 
unhappy. His fierce and ungovernable 
temper often brought him into trouble, and 
his marriage, which was entirely one of pol¬ 
icy on his part, was an unfortunate one, and 
thejealousy of his wifeerabitteredhis life and 
was productive of the most serious results. 
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Id 11G2 Henry caused his friend Thottias 
^ Becket> the chancellor, to be elected Arcli- 
hishop of Canterbury. Becket immediately 
abandoned his former pomp, and embracing 
habits of great austerity, made himself the 
uncomproinisiug champion of the popes 
supreiuacy in England. Henry resented 
this. The conqueror had granted to the 
clergy the right to be tried for their offences 
by ecclesiastical courts. Henry now sought 


BTITEDEB of THOMAS A BECKET. 


to bring them under the rule of the civil 
law, and in spite of the opposition of the 
archbishop, secured the passage of a series 
of measures for this purpose, known as the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (because of their 
adoption at that place by an assembly of 
nobles and prelates), in January, 1164. 
The pope refused to give his consent to the 
constitutions, and Henry turned upon 
Beeket with such fnry that the archbishop 
was obliged to take refuge in France, where 


he was protected by Louis VII, For six 
years Becket remained in exile. In 1170 
Henry, wishing to secure the succession of 
his eldest son Henry, had him crowned. 
Becket and Pope Alexander III. declared 
that the Archbishop of Canterbuiy alone 
possessed the right to crown the English 
sovereign, and the quarrel between Henry 
IL and the archbishop was thus iotensified. 
Is evertheless,shortly after, influenced either 
by his fear of the consequences 
of the pope's hostility, or by 
'the mediation of Louis VIL 
of France, lienry consented to 
allow Becket to return to Eng¬ 
land, The archbishop came 
back as haughty and deter¬ 
mined as ever, and immedb 
ately caused it to he known 
that he brought with him the 
sentence of excommunication 
pronounced by the pope against 
the Archbishop of York and 
two other bishops, who had 
taken part in the coronation 
cdHenry “the Younger King.'' 
When this was made known to 
Henry IL, he burst into one of 
his fearful fits of rage, and ex¬ 
claimed furiously, “what cow¬ 
ards have I brought up in my 
court I not one will deliver me 
from this low-born priest.” 
Four gentlemen of his house¬ 
hold, Begin aid Fitas-TJrse, 
William de Traci, Hugli de 
3iareville, and Richard Brito, 
took him at his word, and pro¬ 
ceeding to England, repaired 
to Canterbury, where they slew 
the archbishop before the altar 
of his own cathedral, and re¬ 
tired without meeting any oppo¬ 
sition, December 11th, 1170, 
Thus died one of the most re¬ 
markable men Englaud lias 
ever produced, “a prelate of 
the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible 
spirit, who was able to cover to the world, 
and probably to himself, the enterprises of 
pride and ambition under the disguise of 
sanctity, and of zeal for the interests of re¬ 
ligion.” 

Henry had intended to arrest Becket, but 
the news of his murder filled him with con¬ 
sternation. He protested his innocence of 
complicity in the deed, and his oath was 
accepted by the pope. In this dilemma he 
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was obliged to yield to tbe cliurcli eome of 
the privileges for ^vhich Becket had con¬ 
tended- Becket was canonized hy the 
pope under the title of St Thomas of Can- 
terburj- 

One of the principal events of Henryks 
reign was the 
conquest of Ire¬ 
land by the Eng¬ 
lish* ImmedU 
ately upon com¬ 
ing to the throne 
Pope Adrian 
the only 
Englishman that 
ever sat on the 
papal throne, 
granted Henry 
authority to in¬ 
vade and con¬ 
quer Ireland, 
thus exercising 
his claim to be¬ 
stow of right the 
kingdoms of this 
world upon 
whom he pi eased 
Kothing came 
of this until 
1169,when Rich 
ard of Clare, Earl of Pembroke^ better 
known as “Strongbow/* aided by a number 
of English, conquered the island for Der 
mot of Leinster, a fugitive Irish king, who 
bad sought Henryks assistance* Strongbow 
married Dermot'S daughter Eva, and upon 
the death of that king assumed the royal 
title. This action was resented hy Henry, 
aud Strongbow prudently relinquished his 
conquests to the English king, w'ho visited 
Ireland in 1171. The sovereignty of Henry 
was generally acknowledged, and m 117o 
Roderick of Connaught, the head^ King of 
Ireland, did him homage for his crown. 
From this time Ireland was regarded as a 

{ )osse 5 sion of the English crown. The Eng- 
ish authority was merely nominal, how'ever, 
and for centuries Ireland remained in a 
state of utter anareliy, torn by the conten¬ 
tions of the English lords and the Irish 
chiefs. 

The last years of Henry II, were embit¬ 
tered by the quarrels of his sons with him¬ 
self and with each other, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, who had disgusted her first hus¬ 
band ’with her infidelities, produced a sim¬ 
ilar effect upon Henry by her jealousy. 
Thoroughly discontented herself, she in¬ 


STUOXGBOW^S MOKITMNT- 


duced her sons to rebel against their father, 
whom tliey endeavored to deprive of his 
crown and his dominions. In 1173 a league 
was formed against him by his sous, the 
Kings of France and Scotland, and many 
of the nobles of England and Normandy. 
Henry, who was an indulgent father, was 
deeply w^ounded by the conduct of his sons, 
and Avas induced by the clergy to believe 
that his misfortunes Ai^ero caused by the 
Divine wrath for the murder of St. Thomas, 
as Becket was now called. He therefore 
permitted himself to be induced to make a 
pilgrijuage to the shrine of the martyr at 
Canterbury, and there submitted to be 
scourged by the monks, as penance for 
Becketts death. Returning to London, he 
learned that on the day after his penance 
William the Lion of Scotland had been 
beaten and captured at Alnwick. The 
king now took heart, supposing that 
Heaven and Thomas d Becket had granted 
liim forgiveness. The rebellion was soon 
crushed. The King of Scots was compelled 
to surrender the ancient independence of 
his crown as tlie price of his liberty. Scot¬ 
land was made a great fief of the English 
crown, aud the Scottish lords, spiritual and 
temporal, Avere obliged to swear to siippoit 
the English king even against their ow n 
sovereign. In the next reign these galling 


conditions w^ere remitted for a considera¬ 
tion, and England retained only a nominal 
sovereignty over Scotland. 

Henry had noAV extricated himself from 
his difficulties, Avith honor, but he did not 
long enjoy peace. In 1183 his sons niEde 
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war upoii him again and quarrelled with 
each other as well. Henry “the Younger 
King/^ who had been led into the struggle 
against his inclination, died in June of that 
year, imploring his father's forgiveness* 
Heuiy now endeavored to effect a settle¬ 
ment with his remaining sons, but Richard 
refused to submit. Geoffrey was pardoned, 
and Richard soon made his submi^ion. 
In 1185 Geoffrey, the most violent and vi¬ 
cious of all Henry's sons, rebelled again, 
but was killed in a tournament at Paris, 


EICHAEB COLUB DE 


the next year. Soon after his death his 
widow was delivered of a son, named Ar¬ 
thur, whom Henry invested with the duchy 
of Brittany, of which he was, as Duke of 
Normandy, the feudal lord. In 1188 Rich¬ 
ard, encouraged by Philip of France, again 
rebelled and made himseif master of his 
father's foreign dominions* Henry, greatly 
disheartened by the constant rebellions of 
his children, made but a feeble resistance, 
and submitted to the shameful terms of 
peace which his enemies imposed upon him. 


and which have been stated in the French 
history of this century* He demanded to 
see a list of the barons who had supported 
Richard against him, and whom be was 
bound by the treaty to pardon* At the 
head of the list he saw with hoiTor the 
name of his youngest and favorite son John, 
upon whom he had showered kindness and 
auction. Already broken dowm with sor¬ 
row and mortification, this fresh blow was 
more than he could bear, and uttering a 
bitter cui'se upon his children, which he 
could never be persuar 
ded to retract, he re¬ 
tired to the Castle of 
Chinon, near Sauraur, 
w^here he died on the 
6th of July, 1189. 

Henry was succeeded 
by his second eon, Rich¬ 
ard L, surnamed Coeur 
de Lion, or *‘the Lion- 
hearted,'' whose rehel- 
lion had brought King 
Henry to his grave. 
Richard's penitence for 
ri\e death of his tatber 
was lasting, and was 
productive of good for 
England, for, discard¬ 
ing the men who had 
aided his rebellion, he 
continued in ofiSce the 
iaithful ministers of 
ilenry II,, and made 
them his coiinselloi's 
and friends. Soon af¬ 
ter he began his reign, 
Richard, having raised 
the necessary meiins by 
the sale of titles, ofRcea 
of state, and crown 
lands, Bet out with 
Philip Augustus of 
F]'ance, in the sum- 
mev of 1190, for Pales¬ 
tine, to tttke part in the Third Crusade. He 
so greatly distinguished himself by his 
feats of valor and daring, that he becanje 
the hero of .-rusade and won the jeal¬ 
ous enmity of Pldlip, who soon went home 
and began his schemes for getting possesion 
of the continental dominions of Rkbard. 
Richard, indignant at the lack of zeal on 
the part of the crusading princes, disgusted 
them with his arrogance* Unable to ac¬ 
complish anything, and having fallen ill of 
a fever, which nearly ended his life, he 
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made a truce with Saladin, the sultan, 
Revfeiving news that his brother John and 
the French King Philip were plotting to 
deprive him of his crowm and liis dorain- 
ions, he abandoned the crusade and set out 
for England. 

Upon leaving England Richard had 
placed his kingdom under the rule of the 
chancellor, William Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, whoj becoming unpopular with the 


tive to the Emperor Henry VI.^ who loaded 
him with irons and imprisoned him in a 
castle in the Tyrol. In the end he w-m 
brought beibre the diet and accused of hav¬ 
ing procured the assa^ination of Conrad, 
Marquis of Montferrat, a fellow-crusader. 
Richard easily refuted this charge, but the 
emperor refused to release him, until the 
pope's threat of excommunication anti the 
growing indignation of the German princes 
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English, was deposed by the barons, who 
placed the king's younger brother, John, 
at the head of the government. John, by 
nature treacherous and base, was soon io- 
dueed by Philip Augusms of France to 
( attempt to seize the throne. The news of 
this determined Richard, as has been stated, 
to leave Palestine. lu passing through 
Austria, on his way home, he was seized by 
Duke ireopold, with whom he had quar¬ 
relled in Palestine. Leopold sold his cap- 


compelled him to do sc,. He then gave 
Richard his liberty on payment of a ransom 
so heavy that the vassals of the king W'ere 
obliged to raise it by the payment of one- 
fourth of their incomes. The captivity of 
the king lasted over a year, and he was set 
free in February, 1194. John, who had 
endeavored to induce the emperor to retain^ 
Richard in captivity, was startled by the 
aiiDOUiicement from Piiilip—“Take care of 
yourself, for the de\*il is let loose.'’ Rich- 
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ard, however, inflicted no punishment on 
John beyond depriving htm of his lands 
and castles. In 1199, while besieging the 
castle of the Viscount of Limoges, at Chaluz, 
Riclmrd was mortally wounded, and the 
hero of the Tliird Crusade perished in a 
private quarrel, 

Kichard I. was in no sense an English¬ 
man, A Frenchman by birth, education, 
and character, he made England his place 
of abode but twice during liis reign, and 
then fora few months only. He was of 
heroic stature, of noble and commanding 
appearance, and was possessed of unusual 
strength and the most indomitable courage, 
and of great endurance. He inherited the 
fierce and ungovernable temper of his father, 
and was liaughty, cruel, domineering, re¬ 
vengeful, and ambitious; but he was also 
open, frank, generous, sincere, and brave. 
He was passionately foud of military enter¬ 
prises, and dearly loved the glory to be won 
in them. He cared little for the English, 
and his treatment of them was oppressive 
and arbitrary, but he is the hero of English 
roinaoce and his fame is cherished by the 
English people even to this day. He mar¬ 
ried Berengaria of Navarre soon after his 
accession to the throne, but she bore him 
no children, 

John, the youngest eon of Henry II., be¬ 
came King of England at the dealh of his 
brother Eicbard. He was a w^eak, cow¬ 
ardly, cruel and incompetent ruler, and his 
reign was otie of continued misfortune for , 
England. His title w^as disputed in Nor¬ 
mandy by his nepliew Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geof¬ 
frey, wliose cause was espoused l>y Philip 
of Prance. 

Philip Augustus w^as unable at first to 
raider any active assistance to Arthur of 
Brittany against King John, but the abduc¬ 
tion by Jobu of Isabella of Angoul^me, the 
aflianeed bride of the Count de la Marche, 
gave Philip an opportunity of making good 
his promise to Arthur. In the war which 
ensued, and which has been related in the 
French history of this period, John cap¬ 
tured Arthur and a number of his adher¬ 
ents. Some of the latter were starved to 
death, and Arthur, it was believed at the 
time, was stabbed by John himself in the 
Castle of Rouen, a/d. 1203. Philip sum¬ 
moned John before his court to answer for 
bis crime, and upon his refusal to appear 
declared all his fiefs forfeit to the crown of 
Prance. He followed up this sentence by 


the conquest of Normandy and all John's 
other possessions in France, save the duchy 
of Aquitaine and the Channel islands. In 
the end this loss proved a great gain for 
England. Her sovereigns being deprived 
of their continental territories were com¬ 
pelled to confine their attention to Eng* 
land, and thus became Englishmen, and 
no longer French princes ruling England. 

This war had scarcely come to a close 
when John became involved in a quarrel 
with Pope Innocent III. The cause of the 
dispute was the mode of electing the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. The king claimed 
that the right of election lay with the bish¬ 
ops of the province; the pope asserted that 
this right belonged exclusively to the monks 
of Christ's Church, Cauterhnry, and these 
at his command elected to that dignity an 
Englishman named Stephen Langton, then 
in Rome. John refused to recognize the 
election, and Innocent resorted to his usual 
weapon. He laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, A. B, 1207. The pope was fully 
aware of the king's iinpopuhirity with thb 
nobles, and resolved to proceed against him 
with great vigor. The power of the king 
so great that he forced the clergy to 
disregard the interdict, and in 1212 Inno¬ 
cent took the extreme step of excommuni¬ 
cating him. He ofiered the English crown 
to Philip of France, who prepared to at¬ 
tempt the conquest of England. In this 
dilemma, hated by the people and unsup¬ 
ported by the barons, the courage of John 
failed him. His terror ivas greatly in¬ 
creased by the prediction of a hermit of 
Pomfret, named Peter, tliat the king should 
lose his crowm within the year. John made 
an humble submission to the pope, accepted 
Stephen Langton as Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and resigning his crown into the 
hands of the papal legate, received it from 
hi^m again as a vassal of the Holy See, May 
15tb, 1213. The legate received this hu¬ 
miliating surrender in a manner which 
made it all the more galling to the English, 
and then went over to France and put a 
^stop to Philip's plans of invasion, as Eng¬ 
land was now a fief of the Holy See. John 
vented his mortification upon poor Peter of 
Pom fret, whom he hanged for a false pro¬ 
phet, notwithstanding the man averred that 
his prophecy had been fulfilled by John’s 
voluntary loss of the royal and independent 
crown and his acceptance of the position of 
a vassal. 

John now attempted to compel his barons 
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to aid him in Im projects against France 
for the recovery of the provinces won from 
him by Philip, but they refused to accom- 


severity to abandon his purpose. He then 
completed his reconciliation with the churchy 
and the interdict was removed by the pope 
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pany him. The king then threatened to 
make war upon them for their refusal, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury compelled 
him by the menace of more ecclesiastical 


on payment of 40,000 marks. John then 
went to France and engaged in a feeble and 
fruitless attempt against Philip, in which 
he had not the courage to risk a battle,. 
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He was compellGcl to purchase a five years' 
peace by the payment of 60,000 marts. 

John returned to England to find the 
kingdom almost in a state of rebellion. His 
tyranny had arrayed the barons and people 
against him, and had caused even Arch¬ 
bishop Langton and the English Church to 
make common cause with the barons. 
Langton, indeed, was the soul of the move¬ 
ment, and had formed the design of reform¬ 
ing the governraent and rectifying the 
abuses which the church in common with 
the whole people suffered. Under the pre¬ 
text of devotion he summoned a meeting of 
the nobles at St, Edmundsbury on the 20th 
of November, 1214, and ail present swore 
to withdraw their allegiance from John if 
he refused their demands. On the day a2> 
pointed, the barons appeared in London, 
and demanded of the king his acceptance 
of the measures proposed by them. John 
asked for a delay, and promised them an 
answer to their petition at the next Easter, 
During the interval John appealed to the 
pope, who encouraged him to refuse the de¬ 
mand of the barons, and, thus inspired, the 
king swore a furious oath that he would not 
grant them liberties which would reduce 
him to slavery. The barons at once pro¬ 
ceeded to levy war upon the king, and hav- 
ing gained possession of London, compelled 
liim to submit, A conference between them 
was held at Runnymedc, a meadow between 
Windsor and Stains, on the 15tli of June, 
1215, and John was compelled to sign the 
charter embodying their demands. Thus 
was won Magjia Charfa^ or ** The Great 
Charter,” wideh is still regarded as the 
foundation of the liberties of England, This 
famous deed granted or secured important 
liberties and privileges to the three orders 
of the EngUsIi people—to the clergy, to the 
nobles, and to the commons. The liberties 
of the church were secured by the first 
clause, wdiich granted the clergy freedom of 
election; removed the restrictions upon ap¬ 
peals to Rome; and regulated the extent 
of the fines which should be imposed upon 
the clergy. The grievances of the barons 
as tenuQts of the crowm were remedied by 
otlier clauses, and among these provisions 
it was specified that “no scutage or aid 
(assistance in money from a vassal to his 
lord) except in the three general feudal 
cases, the king’s captivity, the knighting 
of hb eldest sou, and the many ing of Ins 
oldest daughter, shall be imposed, but by 
the great council of the kingdom,” Meas¬ 


ures were also inserted to prevent the ar¬ 
bitrary seizures of the lands of the nobles 
by the crown. Having thus secured their 
own rights, the barons, to their honor, went 
a step farther, and placed the liberties of 
the commons on as sound a basis, “ It was 
ordained that all the privileges and immu¬ 
nities above mentioned,” says Hume, 
“granted to the barons against the king, 
should be extended by the barons to their 
inferior vassals. The king bound himself 
not to grant any writ, empowering a baron 
to levy aid from his vassals, except in the 
three feudal cases. One weight and one 
measure shall be established throughout the 
kingdom. Merchants shall be allowed to 
transact all business, without being exposed 
to any arbitrary tolls and impositions; they, 
and all freemen, shall be allowed to go out 
of the kingdom and return to it at pleasure; 
London, and all cities and burgs, sliall pre¬ 
serve their ancient liberties, immunities and 
free customs; aids shall not be required of 
them but by the consent of the great coun¬ 
cil ; no towns or individuals shall be obliged 
to make or support bridges, but by ancient 
custom ; the goods of every freeman shall 
be disposed of according to his will; if he 
die intestate, his heirs shall succeed to them. 
No officer of the crown shall take any 
horses, carts, or wood, without the consent 
of the owner, Tlie king’s courts of justice 
shall be stationary, shall no longer follow 
his person; they shall be open to every one; 
and justice shall no longer be sold, refused, 
or delayed by them. Circuits slmll be 
regularly held every year: the inferior tri¬ 
bunals of justice, the county court, sherffFs 
turn, and courtleet, shall meet at their ap¬ 
pointed time and place : the sheriflT shall be 
incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown; 
and shall not put any person upon his trial 
from rumor or suspicion alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful wituesses. Lo free¬ 
man shall be taken, imprisoned, or dispos¬ 
sessed of his free tenemeut and liberties, or 
outlawed, or banished, or anywise hurt or 
injured, unless by the legal judgment of hia 
peers, or by the law of the land; and all 
who suffered otherwise in this or the two 
former reigns shall be restored to their 
rights and possessions. Every freeman 
shall be fined in proportion to his fault; 
and no fine shall be levied on him to his 
utter ruin: even a villain, or rustic, shall 
not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carts, 
ploughs, and implements of husbandry.” 

John signed the charter with seeming 
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cheerfulness, but as soon as he was rid of 
the presence of the barons he burst into a 
rage against them, and appealed to the 
pope, who annulled the charter, aud threat¬ 
ened the king wiili excommunication if he 
observed his part of the agreement, and the 
barons with the same penalty if they de¬ 
manded such observance* Undismayed by 
this threat the barons prepared to enforce 
the terms of the charter, and the sentence 
of excommunication was fulminated against 
them* Archbishop Langton courageously 
refused to pronounce it, and was suspended 
from his office by the pope* The king im¬ 
ported a force of mercenary soldiers from 


1216* He was joyfully received in London,, 
and seemed on the point of carrying every¬ 
thing before him when John suddenly died 
at Newark, on the 18th of October, 1216,. 
leaving behind him the reputation of the 
worst of English kings, John's eldest son 
by his second wife, Isabella of Angoul^me,, 
was a child of ten years* He was crowned 
at Gloucester ten days later by the royal¬ 
ists, and began his reign as Henry III. 
Louis had alarmed his supporters by grant¬ 
ing English lands to his French followers,, 
and they abandoned him, and joined the 
party of Henry, The young king was in¬ 
trusted to the guardianship of William, Earl 
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the continent, and made war upon the 
barons. He conducted his operations with 
ferocious cruelty. The advantage lay with 
the king, for the barons having no capable 
leader were not able to act with harmony 
or to oppose any regular opposition to tlxe 
royal arms* They sought the alliance of 
Alexander IL, &ng of Scots, but John 
compelled that monarch to confine himself 
to his own kingdom. In this emergency 
the barons invited Prince Louis, the son of 
Philip Aiigiistng of France, who had mar¬ 
ried John's niece, Blanche of Castile, the 
granddaughter of Henry II-, to come over 
and claim the crown* Louis accepted the 
invitation, and arrived in England in May, 


of Pembroke, an able statesman and a good 
soldier, and under his vigorous direction 
Louis was defeated in two battles—on& 
fought in the streets of Lincoln, in wliich 
the English were commanded by Pembroke 
in person, and one off Dover between an 
English squadron and a superior French 
fieet* Abandoned l^y his English folhnyers,* 
and reduced to despair, Louis was obliged 
to make peace* He surrendered his claims 
to the English crown aud promised never 
to repass the channel, and was allowed to 
withdraw into France. The Scotch King 
Alexander 11* and the Welsh Prince 
Llewelyn were obliged to acknowledger 
Henry as their feudal lord* 
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At the age of twenty-nine Henry mar¬ 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the Count of 
Provence, a beautiful and accomplished 
princess. She failed to win her people^s 
friendship, however, in consequence of her 
partiality for foreigners* Henry also came 
in for a share of this unpopularity, as he 
manifested the greatest a&ection for the 
strangers who came to England with his 
wife, and lavished gifts upon them with the 
most imprudent generosity. The Proven¬ 
cals, on their part, behaved with such 
haughtiness aud disregard of the law as to 
make the English detest them still more 
heaitily. The gifts lavished upon them by 
Henry, and the large sums demanded by 
the king upon the birth of his eldest son 


money from England, and the harons, 
alarmed at the steady drain upon the re¬ 
sources of the kingdom, compelled Henry 
to agree to the appointment of a commission 
of twenty-four persons, half to be chosen by 
themselves and half by the crown, for the 
purpose of devising some measures of relief 
The commission thus appointed drew up a 
series of measures known as the Provis¬ 
ions of Oxford/" by which the royal author¬ 
ity was greatly curtailed by being placed 
in the hands of a council appointed by 
themselves, Henry was obliged to submit 
at first, but he availed himself of the first 
opportunity to recover his pfnver. The re¬ 
sult was a war between the king and the 
barons. The barons had gone too far, aud 
had sougiit to make the 
king merely their slave. 
The spirit of the Eng¬ 
lish people was roused 
against the new oligarchy 
which thus came into 
power, and they rallied 
to the support of the 
crown with such vigor 
that Henry w'as enabled 
to take the field with a 
fair force. The barons 
made an alliance with the 
Welsh, and won such ad¬ 
vantages over the king 
that the parties were at 
length about evenly bal¬ 
anced. At this juncture 
both parties agreed to 
Biibinit their differences 
to the arbitration of the 
good Louis IX. of 
France. The decision 
of Louis was that the king should be re¬ 
stored the rights and possessions of which 
he had been unlawfully and violently dis¬ 
possessed by the barons. At the same time 
he provided for the rights of the people hy 
ordering a general amnesty for all past 
offences, and declaring that “ his award was 
not anywise meant to derogate from the 
privileges and liberties which the nation 
enjoyed hy any former concessions or char¬ 
ters of the crown/" This equitable sentence 
was accepted by the king, but was rejected 
by the barons, aud the civil war began 
again. 

The leader of the barons was Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the son of that 
Simon who had conquered Languedoc and 
i persecuted the Albigenses. He had become 



OLD WESTMINSTER HALL- 

Edward, gave such offeiiee to the peo¬ 
ple of the city of London that they fre- 
mientlv indulged in open manifestations of 
their dislike for the court. Another source 
m trouble was the greediness with which 
Rome exacted heavy sums of money from 
the English. The pope claimed the right 
to tax the clergy, and a year rarely passed 
without some heavy demand from him. 
The pope also induced Henry to accept for 
his second son, Edmund, the crown of the 
Sicilian kingdom, and as this crown could be 
obtained only by the conquest of that king¬ 
dom, Henry bound himself to pay the 
cost of the war for it. It at length became 
apparent to the king as well as to the 
barons that the Holy See was simply using 
the Sicilian war as a pretext to extoH 
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Earl of Leicester in right of hb mother, 
had married the Princess Eleanor, the sister 
of Henry III*, and had become as good an 
Englishman as any of his confederates. 
He was ambitious and unscrupulous, and 
threw himself with great heartiness into the 
eifort to humble the royal authority. He 
was also an able commander, and defeated 
the king in the battle of Lewes, on the 14th 
of May, 1264, and captured his eldest eon 
Edward, aiid his brother Kichard, King of 
the Romans* This defeat compelled the 
king to siiiTender, and closed the ^var for 
a while. The government continued to be 
administered in the king's name, and he 
was treated with great outward respect, but 
he was in reality a prisoner in Earl Simon's 
hands. The papal legate endeavored, but 
without success, to induce the earl to re¬ 
lease him, and the pope issued a bull of 
excommunication against the barons. When 
that instrument arrived at Dover, it Avas 
seized by the men of that place and thrown 
into the sea. 

The Eai'l of Leicester acted as the sole 
master of the kingdom, and violated nearly 
every provision of the great charter. The 
nobles regarded his course wdth suppressed 
ill will, and Leicester felt that he could not 
long maintain afiairs in this strange situa¬ 
tion. It was clear to him and to all that 
he must either descend, Avith some peril, 
into the rank of a subject, or seize the 
croAvn, and there Avas good reason to suspect 
liim of the latter intention. The gueen 
Avas in France collecting an army of mer¬ 
cenaries for her husband's assistance, and 
the pope was increaBmg his efforts to pro¬ 
cure the release of the king. The chief 
element of the strength of Eurl Simon was 
his popularity Avith the people, Avhieh Avas 
in a great measure the result of his cour¬ 
ageous defiance of Rome. He doav resolved 
to increase this popularity by assembiing 
the great council of the realm, which Avas 
already called by the French name of par¬ 
liament. He gave to it the form Avhich it 
has since retained. The greater barons, 
both spiritual and secular, were summoned 
then as hoav to attend in person. The free¬ 
holders, or smaller tenants of the crown, 
Avere ordered to choose tAvo knights to repre¬ 
sent each shire or county* and that the 
people might be fully represented, each city 
and borough Avas ordered to elect two of its 
citizens or burgesses. This Avas the first 
time the boroughs and cities had ever been 
represented in the national council, and is 
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regarded as the origin of the house of com¬ 
mons. Having secured a parliament to his 
liking, Leicester inaugurated a series of 
measures for the increase of his own poAA^er 
which alarmed all classes, destroyed his 
popularity, and arrayed a strong party 
against him* The haughty and violent 
conduct of his sous contributed greatly to 
this result. Prince EdAvard about this time 
managed to escape from Leicester's poAver, 
and raising the royal standard, was joined 
by the royalist party. He soon found him¬ 
self in a condition to eomnience hostilities. 
He surprised and captured KenihAWth 
Castle, Avhich was held by Simon, the son 
of Leicester, aud then advancing upon the 
earl himself, defeated him at Evesham on 
the 4th of August, 1265* Leicester com¬ 
pelled the king to appear in the baronial 
ranks, and he Avas nearly slain by his OAvn 
friends. Leicester himself was killed, and 
his body was brutally mangled. The de¬ 
feat of Leicester returned the king to power, 
and peace being restored, his sons Edward 
and Edmund went to the Holy Land and 
engaged in the last crusade. During their 
absence Henry HI* died, on the 16th of 
November, 1272, and the absent EdAvard 
Avas proclaimed kiug. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

PROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD 1. TO 
THE DEATH OF HENRY VH. 

Edward I. Character—Suppresses the 

Welsh Hebei lion—Birth of the First Prmce of 
Wales—Edward Makes John BaIJiol King of 
Scotland—Puts Down the Revolt of the Sects and 
Carries Away their Crown—Sir William WElJace 
Heads an Uprising of the Scots—^His Capture and 
Execution — Robert Broce — Becomes K ing — 
Deatli of Edward I.—EdAcard il.—The Cmjiirma- 
tiou of the Charters—Sir Piers Gavestou—Mar¬ 
riage of Edward—The Barons Administer the 
GoverniDeut^Battle of Eatuioekburn—Edward 
Bruce ill Ireland—Sir Hugh le Despenaer—Rebel' 
lion of the Barons-^Inlrigues of Queen Isabella 
Against her Husband—Murder of the King—' 
Edward in.—Roger Mortimer and Queen iBa- 
bella Obtain the Regency—Edward Seizes the 
Government—Execution of Hortliner—Edward 
Claims the French Crown—War witii Scotland— 
The Hundred Years' War Begun—Naval Victory 
of Sluys—Battle of Crecy—Surrender of Calais-^ 
The Black Death—Battle of Poitiers—The Black 
prince—Capture of King John of Prance—Death 
of the Black Prince and King Edward—Richard 
II.—Wat Tyler's Rebellion—Weak Reign of 
Bichajd—Death of Queen Anne—The King Mar¬ 
ries a French Princess—HebelJion of Henry of 
Bolingbroke—^He Becomes King as Henry iV.— 
The Statute of ire—John Wydilie—The 

First English Bible—Dawn of the Reformation— 
Death of Richard IT.—Resistance of the NobleJ 
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to the King—Troubles with the Welsh—Defeat 
of the Scots—Hotspur's Rebellion—Death of 
Henr?—Persecution of the Lollards—The First 
English Martv'i—Henry V, King—Martyrdom 
of Lord Cobhani—Henry Renews the War With 
France—Capture of Hariieur—BatUe of A^n- 
court—Henry Becomes Regent of France-His 
Death—Expulsion of the English from France— 
Henry YL—Tne Regency—Marriage of the King 
—Murder of the Du&e of Sufiolk—Jack Cade's 
Kebeltion—The Wars of the Ruses—Capture of 
the King—The Duke of York Ascends the Throne 
as Edward IV.—Battle of Towtou—Marriage of 
the King—The Woodevilies—Rebellion of the 
Earl of Warwick—Murder of Prince Edward— 
Death of Henry VL—Failure of the Invasion of 
France—Death of Edward IV.—The Duke of 
Gloucester Murders the Sons of Edward IV., and 
Makes Himself King as Richard III.—The Earl 
of Richmond Claims the Crown—Defeats Richard 
at Bos worth—Henry VII, King—His Marriage— 
His Extortions—The French Expedition—Perkin 
Warbeck—Death of the Prince of Wales“-Empeon 
and Dudley—Death of the King, 

J DWARD I, was a true Eiiglishniaii, 
aad was the first of a succession 
of able and powerful Bovereigus, 
He was tall, splendidly formed, 
and was noted for his skill in 
knightly exercises. He was also 
an able statesman and a vigorous ruler. 
The power of the crown was firmly estab¬ 
lished in his hands, but he was wise enough 
to know how far to carry his authority, 
and when to yield. Soon after his reign 
began, Edward was called upon to suppress 
a rebellion of tlie Welsh. They were 
forced to submit, but in 1282 rebelled 
again under their Prince Llewelyn and his 
brother David, the latter of whom Edward 
had loaded with favors. The insurrection 
was crushed, Llewelyn was slain, and 
David was captured and executed. Edward 
now united Wales witli England, and upon 
the birth of liis eldest son Edward, April 
25th, 1284, created him Prince of Wales, 
a title which has eince been conferred on 
the sovereign’s eldest son. 

Trouble now broke out between England 
and Scotland. The latter country was 
without a king, the old royal line having 
ceased. The crown ivas claimed by a 
number of nobles, the principal of whom 
were John Ealliol and Robert Bruce, both 
of whom were of Norman descent. Edward 
was appealed to, to decide between them. 
He met the Scottish estates at Norham on 
the 10th of May, 1291. After claiming 
the allegiance of the Scots as their feudal 
lord, he decided the controversy in favor 
of John Balliol, who did him homage for 
his crown. It was not long, however, 
before Balliol threw off his allegiance, and 


allying himself with France, went to war 
with England. He so occupied Edward's 
attention at home that the English king 
was unable to do anything for the assbt- 
ance of the Count of Flanders, with whom 
he had formed an alliance against France- 
The Scots were defeated by Edward, who 
deprived Balliol of his crown, and took 
possession of Scotland as a forfeited fief. 
He was acknowledged by the Scotch estates, 
and filled the offices of the kingdom with 
Englishmen to secure his power. Edward 
eariied away the Scotch crown and regalia, 
and among other things a fragment of rock 
which had been kept at Scone, and on 
which the Scottish kings had always stood 
to be crowned. It was popularly believed 
to be the pillow of stone used by the 
patriarch Jacob at Bethel, and it was 
believed by the people that where that 
stone was, there the Scots should reign, 
Edward conveyed it to Westminster Abbey, 
and enclosed it in a throne. Both stone 
and throne are preserved there, and upon 
them the new sovereign sits to receive the 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Though Edward was not a harsh sover¬ 
eign, English rule in any form was so hate¬ 
ful to the Scots til at they soon began to 
organbe for its overthrow. Sir William 
Wallace acquired the principal comnuuid 
of the rebels, and liaving defeated the 
English Earl of Surrey, who governed 
Scotland for Edward, ana having I'avaged 
Northumberland and Cumberland, he 
either made himself, or was chosen, ruler 
of Scotland, with the modest title of Guar¬ 
dian of the Kingdom. He did not long 
enjoy his honoi\ Edward entered Scotland, 
defeated the rebels at Falkh*k, July 22d, 
1293, and Wallace and his followers wwt 
driven to the open country, where for a few 
years they maintained an unequal struggle. 
The Scottish nobles at length made their 
peace with the king, but AVahace dis¬ 
dained to accept the mercy of the con¬ 
queror of his country. He was captured, 
carried to London, and hanged at Tyburn, 
August 24th, 1305. His countrymen re¬ 
garded him as a martyr, and he has been 
honored since his death as the national 
hero of Scotland. 

The capture and execution of Sir William 
AVallace did not end the troubles in Scot¬ 
land. The Scots very keenly felt their 
subjection to the English, and were only 
held down by the superior strength of the 
latter. A leader was soon found in a 
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young noble named Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Garrick, the grandson of the Robert Bruce 
who had claimed the throne in the last 
century* He conceived the design of free¬ 
ing his country, and communicated his 
plans to John Comyn of Badenoeh, the 
representative of the rival house of Ballioh 
Comyn at first agreed to Bruce^s plan, but 
finally betrayed him to Edward* A friend 
of Bruce at the English court, hearing of 
his danger, and not daring to coramunicate 
with him in person, sent him a purse of 
gold and a pair of spurs, and the sagacious 
Scot, rightly interpreting the friendly warn¬ 
ing, succeeded in making his escape* He 
hastened to Dumfries, in Annandale, the 
chief seat of his family interest, and fortu¬ 
nately found a number of the Scottish 
nobility assembled there, the traitor Comyn 
being among them* Bruce appealed to 
them to join him in an effort to free the 
country of the English, and being opposed 
by Comyn, attacked that noble as he was 
leaving the place of conference, and slew 
him in the cloisters of the Grey Friars. 
Then summoning the Scots to his standard, 
he was solemnly crowned king by the 
Bishop of St* Andrews at Scone* Edward 
was greatly enraged by the murder of 
Comyn, and prepared to put down the 
revolt of the Scots* Being too old and 
feeble to take the field in person, he placed 
his army under his son Edward, Prince of 
Wales, who opened the campaign with 
such a cruel devastation of the country 
that his father was compelled to stop him. 
Bruce and his followei-s were driven about 
from place to place by Edward’s lieiitenaut, 
Sir Aymer de Valence, and were defeated 
in a battle at Methven, in Pertlishire. In 
spite of this defeat, Bruce won some suc¬ 
cesses, which so irritated Edward that he 
took the field in person, and advanced from 
Carlisle about the 1st of July, 1307* He 
was so feeble, however, that this exertion 
was fatal to him, and he died at Burgh-on- 
the-Sands, within sight of Scotland, on the 
7th of July, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, “ hated by his neighbors ; but extremely 
respected and" revered by his owu subjects.’' 
With his dying breath he charged his son 
and successor to continue the war until 
Scotland was finally subduijfL 

In the reign of Edward I. the practice 
of summoning parliaments of lords and 
commons, which had been originated by 
Simon de Montfort, Edward’s bitter enemy, 
was regularly continued and becaioe a 
53 


definite part of the English system of 
government. From this time the parlia¬ 
ment became the great law-making body 
of the realm, and from the first began the 
task which it successfully performed at 
length of checking the arbitrary power of 
the crown, and establishing a ayatem of 
constitutional liberty for the nation. In 
1297 the great measure of the reign was 
adopted, and the king was compelled by a 
show of force on the part of the barons, 
and greatly against his will, to give his 
consent to a law known as the Confirmation 
of the CharterSj by which he surrendered 
his power of levying arbitrary taxes upon 
the people. Henceforth the sovereign 
could impose taxes only with tlie common 
assent of the realm*’’ 

Edward II. was twenty-two years old 
when he began to reign, in 1307. His first 
act was to disregard the solemn injunction 
of his father to continue the Scottish war* 
He gave up the enterprise and disbanded 
his army, greatly to the disgust of his 
nobles. These, seeing that he was too weak 
to hold the reins of government as firmly as 
his father had done, began to entertain but 
little respect for the royal authority, and 
to practise every insolence with impunity* 
The young king also violated anothei 
romise* In his early youth Edward had 
een assigned as a companion, by hia 
father, a Gascon knight of good family 
named Piei^s or Peter of Gaveston, GaveS' 
tort was a man of elegant manners and 
many accomplishments, and excelled in all 
the knightly and courtly graces of the 
Lime* He soon gained an entire ascendant 
over the yonnger Edward, and led him 
into such wild and lawless courses that 
Edward L, after vainly seeking to check 
his son's frivolous career, banished Gaves- 
ton from the kingdom, and on his death-bed 
made Ills son swear never to recall him, 
Edward 11. had no sooner become king, 
however, than he summoned Gaveston 
hack to England and installed him in the 
chief place in his favor* This act gavt 
great offence to the English nobles, who 
resented the inferior birth and the haughty 
and insolent bearing of the favorite* 

Early in 1308 Edward went to France 
and married the Princess Isabella, the 
daughter of Philip the Fair, fto whtmi ht 
had been affianced since 1299. He left 
the kingdom in charge of Gaveston, and 
this act fanned the discontent of the barons 
to a flame. Upon the return of the king. 
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tie new queenj wishing to rule her husband 
herself, became jealous of Gaveston^s in¬ 
fluence and joined the party against liim^ 
and soon after the coronation the barons 
demanded of the king the banishmeut of 
the favorite. Edward reluctantly con¬ 
sented, but instead of sending him out of 
the country altogether, made Gaveston bis 
lieutenant in Ireland, and went with, him 
on his journey as far as Bristol, and be¬ 
stowed upon him new estates in England 
and Gascony, Gaveston was a brave and 
energetic man, and not without talents, 
and his administration in Ireland was, on 
the whole, creditable, Edward, anxious to 
recall his favorite, softened the liostility of 


ST. PATEICK'S CATHEURAli—UTTBl.tK. 

the barons by concessions to them, and ob¬ 
tained from the pope a dispensation ahsolv- 
iBg Gaveston from the oath he had taken 
never to return to England, and thefayorite 
was recalled. Unfortunately for him he 
continued the same course which had ex¬ 
cited the hostility of the barons before, 
and a fresh outbreak was the result. In 
1310 the barons compelled the king to re- 
inqnish the government for one year iuto 
he hands of a committee of twelve peers, 
A'ho were styled the** Ordainers.” These in¬ 
stituted a series of measures, some of which 
were useful and praiseworthy, as they 
lessened the arbitrary powers of the 
crown. Gaveston was banished the king¬ 
dom, though Edward begged piteously 
that might be permitted to reraaiii* 


Gaveston went to Flanders, and in less 
than a year the king removed the court 
to York and recalled the favorite. The 
barons now resolved to make short work 
of the favorite. They took arms under 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the king's 
cousin, and captured Scarborough Castle, 
iuto which Gaveston had thrown him¬ 
self Gaveston was conducted to War¬ 
wick Castle, and there beheaded without 
trial, by order of his enemies, on the 19th 
of June, 1312. Edward, frarious at the 
death of his favorite, swore vengeance upon 
those concerned in the murder ; but as he 
had not energy enough to hold to a pur¬ 
pose requiring such efforts, he soon con- 
seuted to a reconciliation 
with the barons, and tran¬ 
quillity was restored to 
the kingdom. 

During these quarrels 
between Edward II. and 
his barons, King Eobert 
Bruce was energetically 
following up his advan¬ 
tages, and was rapidly 
becoming master of all 
Scotland. Only one for¬ 
tress in Scotland held out 
for the English king. This 
was Stirling Castle, wliich 
was vigorously besieged 
by Edward Bruce, the 
brother of Kobert. The 
governor of the castle, re¬ 
duced to great straits, 
agreeiJ to surrender the 
post if not relieved by the 
Feast of St. John the 
Baptist, now dose at 
hand. Edward, for very shame, was 
compelled to raise a powerful army 
and attempt the relief of Stirling. He 
entered Scotland with a force estimated 
by Scotch writei^ at 100,000 men. 
Robert Bruce toot post at Bannock¬ 
burn, about two miles ironi Stirling, 
to cover that place. Here he was at¬ 
tacked l>y Edward on the 24th of June. 
The English army was utterly routed and 
driven from the ^eld. King Edward him¬ 
self fled in hot haste to Dunbar, closely pur¬ 
sued by some Scottish knights, and from 
that town returned to England by sea. 
The English camp, with all its treasures 
and supplies, fell iuto the hands of the vic¬ 
torious Scots. The defeat at Bannockburn 
was the greatest reverse the English had 
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sustaiaed since the battle of Hastings. It 
fixed Bruce on the throne of Scotland and 
established the independence of that coun- 
try. Bruce now retaliated upon his ene^ 
mies by invading England and ravaging 
the border counties. 

Encouraged by Ms success in Scotland, 
Bruce attempted to wrest Ireland from the 
English, and sent his brother Edward to 
that island with an 
army to accept the Irish 
ero\Yn, which had been 
offered to Edward by 
the O^HTeill and other 
chiefs of Ulster. Ed¬ 
ward landed in Ulster 
in 1315, and, after win¬ 
ning some successes, 
was cro-wned King of 
Ireland at Carxickfer- 
gus. The English and 
their adherents rallied 
for a supreme 
and inflicted upo: 
ward a crushing defeat 
at Athenree on the 10th 
of August, 1316. In 
1318 Edward Bruce 
was slain in a battle 
near Dundalk, and thus 
closed the effort to 
Ireland from 
rule. 

In the meantime Ed¬ 
ward II. had found 
new favorite. Sir Hugh 
]e Despenser, or Spen¬ 
ser, a young English 
gentleman of noble 
birth. He was very 
much such a man as 
Gaveston; but his fa¬ 
ther, whom Edward also 
took into his favor, was 
a man of wisdom and in¬ 
tegrity, of advanced age 
and pure life, and well fitted to be coun¬ 
sellor to such a prince as Edward. The 
favor with which the king regarded the 
Spensei-s provoked another outbreak of the 
barons, who took arms under the lead of 
the Earls of Hereford and Lancaster, 
They were defeated at Borough bridge. 
Hereford was slain and Lancaster was cap¬ 
tured and beheaded. Ttoger Mortimer, 
one of the same party, and the lover of 
the queen, was captured and condemned to. 


death, hut his sentence was subsequently 
changed to imprisonment in the Tower. 

Charles I\ . of Prance took advantage of 
the troubles in England to attempt to gain 
jmssession of the English territories in 
France, and at length Edward sent his 
wife, who was the sister of Charles, to Prance 
to arrange matters with her brother. Queen 
Isabella was soon joined by her young son. 


English 


EDWAim in. 


the Prince of Wales, and also by her para¬ 
mour, Eoger Mortimer, who had escaped 
from the tower, a. d. 1325. Instead of try¬ 
ing to bring about a peace, Isabella began 
to plot her husband^s overthrow, and was 
aided by the French king with men and 
money. In 1326 she landed in Suffolk ai 
the head of an army composed mainly of 
foreigner. She was joined by the discon¬ 
tented barons, and King Edward’s friends 
deserted Mm so rapidly that he was obliged 
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to fly from London and take refuge in the 
Wekh marshes. Bristol was taken by the 
queen^a troops, and the elder Spenser, who 
comraatided there, an old man of ninety, 
was barbarously put to death. King Ed¬ 
ward and Sir Hugh le Despenser were cap¬ 
tured in Glamorganshire. The latter %vas 
crowned with nettles and hanged ; and the 
king was imprisoned in Kenilworth Castle, 
Paiiiament declared Edward II, unworthy 
of his crown, and ordered that the Prince 
of Wales should reign in his stead. The 
queen, the real author of the misery of her 
husband, burst into a flood of hypocritical 
teai-s at this announeeinent, and the Prince 
of Wales, touched by her seeming sorrow, 
swore that he would never consent to de¬ 
prive his father of his crown. Thereupon 
an abdication was extorted from King Ed* 
ward, whose reign was formally declared at 
an end. The queen and her partisans then 
endeavored, by erne! usage, to shorten the 
life of Edward II., but this process being too 
slow to suit Roger Mortimer, he caused 
King Edward to be murdered witli the 
most horrible cruelty at Berkeley Castle in 

1327. The only crime of Edward II. was 
his incapacity for his august position ; but 
while the nobles upon whom he devolved 
the duties of gt^vernment were the real au¬ 
thors of the grievances of which the people 
compliuned, the king was held responsible 
for them. He was in his forty-third year 
at the time of his death. In his reign the 
order of the Knights Templars was sup¬ 
pressed in England, and its property epn* 
fiscated. 

Edward IIL came to the throne in 1327. 
He %vaa but fourteen years old, and a coun¬ 
cil of regency was formed to administer the 
government. A renewal of the war with 
Scotland marked the opening of the reign, 
but it was without any decisive results, 
Isabella and Roger Mortimer now renewed 
their iutrigue.s, and soon had the supreme 
power in their own hands. In March, 

1328, they concluded a treaty with Scot¬ 
land, acknowledging the independence of 
that country, Mortimer, feeling sure of 
his power, conducted himself so insolently 
and with such reckless disregard of the 
rights of others, that he soon raised a deter¬ 
mined opposition to him. His infamous 
course in procuring the execution of the 
king's uncle, the Duke of Kent, and the 
imprisonment of the Earl of Lancaster, 
deepened the hostility with which he was 
regarded, and at length the eyes of Edward 


himself were opened. The king was now 
eighteen years of age, and was resolved to 
his own master. Mortimer's power waa 
so great, however, that the king was obliged 
to proceed against him with as much cau¬ 
tion as if he had been a subject plotting 
against his sovereign. He was admitted, 
at the head of an armed band, by the gov¬ 
ernor of Kottingbani Castle, where Morti¬ 
mer was staying, and entered that fortress 
by a secret passage. Bursting into the 
chamber of the minister, he seized him in 
the pr&senee of the queen and sent him to 
prison. Edward at once summoned a par¬ 
liament, which condemned Mortimer to 
death, and he was hanged at Tyburn in 
November, 1230. Queen Isabella was de¬ 
tained in honorable captivity at Castle 
Rising for the remainder of her life. By a 
series of wise and vigorous measures Ed¬ 
ward restored the power of the crown and 
the supremacy of the law in the kingdom. 

Upon the death of Charles IV. of France 
in 1328, Edward III., T.vho3e mother was 
the sister of Charles and the daughter of 
Philip the Fair, claimed the regency of that 
kingdom. His claim was disallowed, and 
the regency was conferred upon Philip, 
Count of Valois, who, two months later, 
liecame king as Philip VI. Edward's 
claim to the French crown was not ad¬ 
vanced, as, thoiig^h he was the nearest rela¬ 
tive of Charles IV,, he was excluded by the 
Salic law, which forbade the succession of 
the female branch to the throne. Edward 
suffered his claim to remain in abeyance, 
and even consented to do homage to Philip 
VI. in 1329 for liis duchy of Guienne. For 
six years events at home demanded his at¬ 
tention. The death of Robert Bruce was 
followed in Scotland by a period of great 
disorder. The English party failing to re¬ 
ceive the share of power and importance to 
which they believed themselves entitled, 
conceived the design of making Edward 
Balliol, the son of that John who had been 
crowned King of Scotland, king in the place 
of David, the young son and successor of 
Robert Bruce. They sought the assistance 
of Edward III. That king, though uinvilb 
ing to assist them openly, nevertheless 
secretly encouraged them, and they col¬ 
lected an army and marched into Scotland. 
Ealllol by a series of successes overthrew 
the national party, compelled the young 
King David to take refuge in Fninee, and 
seated himself upon the Scottish throne, 
1332. He was everywhere regarded as a 
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usyrper, and a sudden revolution burst out 
in 1333j and drove him into England* 
Balliol noTv asked Edward’s aid iu regain¬ 
ing the Scottish throne, and promised to 
become his vassal in case uf success. Ed¬ 
ward, who had always longed to recover 
Scotland, accepted his ofier, and entering 
that country at the head of a strong army, 
defeated the Scots in a pitched battle at 
Halidown Hill^ and replaced Balliol on 


ship of their regent, Sir Andrew Murray, 
they gave such trouble to Balliol that the 
English king was obliged to return and 
crush them. Unable to meet Edward in 
the low country, they retreated into the 
highlands,and there kept alive their hatred 
to the usurper and his English master. 

The assistance which Philip VL of Franc© 
had rendered the Scots in their resistance 
of him had deeply offended Edward, and 
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the throne. Balliol did the English king 
homage for his crown, many of the Scottish 
nobility swore fealty to Edward, and the 
whole of southeastern Scotland, from Edin¬ 
burgh to the border, was ceded by Balliol 
to Edward, and declared forever annexed 
to the kingdom of England. The hatred 
of the Scots for Balliol now revived the 
party of David Bruce, who were encouraged 
and aided by France. Under the leadei- 


he gave a cordial reception to Count Robert 
of Artois, the bitter enemy of Philip, who 
fled to England in 1333. Philip endeav¬ 
ored to compel Edward to send him away, 
and at the same time himself committed 
many aggressions upon Ed ward duchy of 
Guienne. In 1336 the French king brought 
matters to a crisis by an insolent demand 
that Edward should surrender the Count 
of Artois on pain of confiscation of his 
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duchy of Guienne. Edward at once began 
to prepare for war, and acting on the ad¬ 
vice of the Flemings, revived his claim to 
the French crown, and assumed the title of 
King of France. In 1339 he sailed to 
Flanders, and began what is known as the 

Hundred Years' War,” so called because, 
though there was no actual fighting during 
the whole of this period, there was no per¬ 
manent peace between England and France 
for a century. The events of this campaign 
have been related in the French history of 
this century. Tlie war was at first indeci- 
Bive, bat when Ed^Yard, abandoning the 
Flemish alliance, renewed his eiforts alone, 
he won signal successes. His fleet defeated 
and destroyed the French navy in tlie great 
battle of Sluys (or Helvoetsluys), June 
24th, 1440; and at Crecy he won a decisive 
victory over a superior force of Frenchmen, 
August 26th, 1346. Tlie victory of Crecy 
was followed by the surrender of Calais, 
after a siege of over eleven months, 1347. 
Edward wisely settled the town with a 
colony of English, and for more than two 
centuries it remained in possession of Eng¬ 
land. A truce of ten months followed the 
surrender of Calais. Hostilities were not 
rene^ved, as before the expiration of the 
truce both England and France were 
scourged by the terrible plague known as 
the black death. It is said that more than 
one*hulf of the inhabitants of England died 
from this plague. 

The Scots took advantage of the war 
between England aud France to recall 
their king, JDavid Bruce, and form an alli¬ 
ance with i ranee. David being urged by 
the Fj'endi king to attempt the invasion of 
England, crossed the border with an army 
of 50,000 men, and ravaged the country as 
far as Durham. Queen Philippa, with 
great energy, collected an army of 12,000 
men, and placed it under the orders of 
Lord Percy, who inflicted a decisive defeat 
upon the Scottish army at Neville^s Cross, 
and took King David prisoner. The Scot¬ 
tish king was confined in the Tower of 
London. 

The war with France was renewed in 
1355. The events of this struggle will he 
found related in the French history of this 
century.* The decisive battle was fought at 
Poitiers, iu the county of Poitou. There 
the Prince of Wales, known as the Black 
Prince, either from the color of his armor 
or the dread with which he had inspired 
the French, with a handful of Euglish and 


Gascon troops, defeated the French army, 
60,000 strong, and took King John of 
France prisoner. In May, 1360, a treaty 
was concluded at Bretigny, by which King 
John was allowed to ransom himself. Ed¬ 
ward resigned his pretensions to the French 
crown, but kept his duchy of Guienne, be¬ 
sides Calais and some other possessions, not 
as a vassal, but as an independent prince. 
Wo have already related the expedition of 
the Black Prince to Spain in aid of Pedro 
the Cruel, and its consequences. The 
struggle which deprived England of all 
Aquitaine save Bordeaux and Bayonne is 
related in the same place—the history of 
France during this century. Edivard, worn 
out with the struggle, obtained a truce in 
1375 for two years. 

Edward III. was now an old man, 
scarcely able to administer the government, 
and the Black Prince, the heir to the 
throne, was slowly dying. The government 
fell into the hands of tfohn, Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, called from his birth-place John of 
Ghent, or Gaunt. Queen Philippa was dead, 
and the king's favorite, Alice Ferrers, made 
use of the royal favor for unworthy purposes. 
Altogether affairs were in a most deplorable 
state* The public fhnda were squandered, 
and the men w'ho were appointed to office 
by the Duke of Lancaster proved unworthy 
of trust. The best men in the kingdom 
now resolved to make an effort to better 
matters. The occasion was in some re¬ 
spects favorable. There was peace w^ith 
France in consequence of the truce; and 
the Scottish difficulty had been greatly im- 
roved by the release of King Da\dd Bruce 
for a large ransom. In 1376 Parliament 
met, and, supported by the Black Prince, 
set to work to reform the state. The com¬ 
mons imi>eached, or accused before the 
house of lords, several of the corrupt of¬ 
ficials appointed by the Duke of Lancaster, 
and Alice Ferrers had her opportunities 
for interfering with the administration of 
justice stopped by a threat of banishment 
This parliament is known as the Good/* 
and furnishes the first instance of the use 
by the commons of their power of im¬ 
peaching the ministers of the crown. 

On me 8th of June, 1376, the Black 
Prince died amid the grief of all England. 
He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 
His death left John of Gaunt in full pos¬ 
session of the governmen t, and the work of 
the ‘*Good Parliament” was swept atray by 
its successor which the duke summoned to 
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confirm his power. On the 21st of June, 
1377, Edward III, died at Shene, literally 
alone, deserted by all his attendants, and 
ministered to only by a faithful priest 
Edward was one of the greatest of the 
English kings. He was a tried and proved 
soldier, and excelled in all the military 
virtues. He made the English name 
glorious by his victories over the French 
and the Scotch, and his fame was worthily 
upheld by his gallant son, the Black Prince, 
In spite of this, it must he confessed that 
his Ibreign wars were neither founded in 
justice, nor devoted to any useful purpose, 
and were cruel in a marked degree. As' 
King of England, however, he proved him¬ 
self worthy to rule a great people. By the 
vigor and prudence of his administration, 
he compelled all classes to acknowdedge the 
supremacy of the law, and during his reign 
there was peace and tranquillity at home. 
By his affability and generosity, and his 
earnest desire for the good of all his sub¬ 
jects, he attached both nobles and commons 
to his rule, and gained their hearty support 
in all his enterprises. He enlarged and 
improved Windsor Castle, and founded the 
order of the Garter, In 1352 parliament 
passed Llie statute of treasons, which clearly 
defined the crime of high treason. In this 
reign the independence of England was 
firmly maintained against the aggressions 
of the pope, and in 1866, when Pope Urban 
V, demanded the tribute promised by King 
John, which had been in arrears for thirty- 
three years, the demand was absolntely re¬ 
fused, and the pope found liimself unable to 
enforce ih In 1331 Edward laid the foun¬ 
dation of one of England's greatest indus¬ 
tries by settling colonies of Flemish weavers 
in Norfolk, Sussex, and Essex* They in¬ 
troduced the manufacture of the finest 
woollen cloths* The wool of England was 
at that time the finest in Europe and the 
chief article of export from the kingdom. 
The people, fearing that the establishment 
of home manufactures would destroy their 
trade, treated the Flemings with such hos¬ 
tility that Edward was put to considerable 
trouble to protect them. 

Edward III. was succeeded by his grand¬ 
son Richard, the son of the Black Prince, 
a child of eleven years. Richard IL 
reigned twenty-two years—aperiod full of 
trouble and misfortune. He began his 
reign with great promise. The yoke of 
slavery pressed harder upon the English 
than upon any people in Europe, and men 


were now beginning to think and to long 
for freedom* Four years after Richard 
became king, the peasants of Esse’«, Kent, 
and the neighboring counties took arms to 
resist the imposition of a tax of three gJ^'oate 
upon every person above fifteen years olch 
They marched to London 100,000 strong, 
committing many outrage on the way. 
They were led by men of their own rank, 
knowm as Jack ^traw, Wat Tyler, Hob 
Carter, aud Tom Miller* Entering London, 
they demolished Newgate prison and re¬ 
leased the prisoners, burnt the palace of the 
Savoy, the residence of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, and the Temple. The majority of 
the insurgents withdrew' from the city tlie 
next day, but the Kentish n>en, under their 
leader, Wat Tyler, remained in arms* They 
seized the Tower of London and put to 
death six persons whom they found there, 
among whom was the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. The next day the king and 
Tyler accidentally encountered each other 
in Smithfiekh A parley eiisued, durmg 
which Tyler behaved with such insolence 
that Walworth, the Mayor of London, 
stabbed him, "fyler^a followers raised their 
bows to avenge their leader, hut Richard, 
riding fearlessly up to them, exclaimed 
good-humoredly: What is the meaning of 
this disorder, my good people? Are you 
angry that you have lost your leader? I 
am your king; I will he your leader.'^ 
The insurgents were conquered by the brave 
words of the young king, who led them 
to the fields at Islington, whither a 
large body of troops hastened for the pro¬ 
tection of the king. The rebels at once 
fell upon their knees and asked pardon, and 
Richard peaceably dismissed them to their 
homes with the same charters he had 
granted to their fellows. A formidable 
force quickly rallied to the kiug*s support 
in all parts of the kingdom, and the insur¬ 
rection was put down* A fortnight later 
the king revoked the charters he had 
granted, which were indeed illegal, as they 
lacked the consent of parliament, and many 
of the leaders of the msurrection were tried 
and executed- 

I The hopes which the decisive conduct of 
Richard during the insurrection had raised 
were soon dispelled. He was fond of shows 
and pageants, and was wasteful and dissi¬ 
pated. He gave himself over to the in¬ 
fluence of favorites, who were hated as bit¬ 
terly as Gaveston and the Spensers had 
been in the time of his great-grandfather* 
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He attempted to eonqiier Scotland^ but !iis 
invaaioH of that coimtiy, though conducted 
with great ci'ueltj^ accomplished nothing. 
The subjection in which the king was held 
by his uncles, particularly by the youngest 
and ablest, the Duke of Gloucester, was 
very distasteful to him, and he endeavored 
to throw it off* In 1387 the Duke of 
Gloucester and his party took up arms and 
compelled the king to submit to them and 
banish his friends or send them to the block* 
The king, however, soon got the upper 


was unpopular with the English, who were 
bitterly opposed to j^ace with France* 
The opposition of the Duke of Gloucester 
to the truce with France induced the king 
to free himself from the danger with which 
the ambition of that noble threatened him, 
Gloucester was seized, hurried to Calais, 
and confined in the castle of that place. 
The Governor of Calais soon after reported 
that the duke had died suddenly of apo¬ 
plexy, but it was generally b«lieved that 
he had been put to death by the king’s 



JOHN WYCLIFFM, 


hand and Gloucester was compelled to 
yield. For nine years Richard conducted 
the government himself, and it must be 
confessed that he ruled well* He married 
the Princess Anne of Bohemia, who greatly 
endeared herself to her luishaud and to tlie 
English people. She died in 1394, and iu 
1396 Richard contracted a marriage ^yith 
the Princess Isabella, the daughter of 
Charles VI* of France, then only eight 
years old, Richard desired to secure a 
long truce from the vexatious and exhaust¬ 
ing war with France; but the marriage 


order, Gloucester's adherents were terri¬ 
fied into submission by this bold stroke, 
and no one dared to oppose the will of 
Richard, 

Among the nobles who had offended the 
king by supporting Gloucester in 1387 
were the Duke of Norfolk and Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, son of John 
of Gaunt, In 1398, thase nobles being 
about to decide a quarrel by a combat, 
Richard forbade the encounter, and ban¬ 
ished Hereford for ten years and Norfolk 
for life, John of Gaunt "died soon after his 
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«oti*s exile, and his estates, which should 
have passed to Hereford, now Duke of 
Lancaster, were seized hy the king* Here¬ 
ford, deeply incensed by the king s tyraimi- 
cal act, vowed vengeance against him. 
Taking advantage of Kichard's absence on 
an expedition to Ireland, he landed in 
England in July, 1399, at the head of the 
exiles ol Gloucester's party and a few men¬ 
-at-arms, and raised the standard of revolt. 
Being joined by the Percies of Northumber¬ 
land, he soon found himself at the head of 
60,000 men, and the Duke of York, who 
had been left as regent hy Kichard, came 
over to him. When Richard received in¬ 
formation of Lancaster's presence in Eng¬ 
land, the duke was master of the entire 
kingdom. After lingering irresolute in 
Ireland, he crossed over to Wales, but was ^ 
rapidly deserted by his troops. Earl Percy 
induced him to leave Conway Castle, where 
he had taken refuge, and then betrayed 
him to Henry of Lancaster, who conducted 
him to London, and compelled him to make 
a formal abdication of his crown. The 
next day he was deposed on t!ie ground of 
misgovernment, and the Duke of Lancaster 
w^as formally acknowledged King of Eng¬ 
land as Henry IV., September 30th, 1399. 

In the reign of Richard II. the effi)rt to 
maintain the independence of England 
against the aggressions of the papacy was 
continued with firmness. A powerful blow 
was struck in defence of the liberties of the 
kingdom in 1393, by the passage of the 
Statute of Frmminirej -^wdiich enacted that 
whoever should procure from Rome or else¬ 
where, excommunications, bulls, or other 
things against the king and liis realm, 
should be put out of the king's protection, 
and all his lands and goods forfeited.'^ 

During the latter part of this century a 
owerfnl effect was produced in England 
y the teachings of John AVycliffe, a learned 
priest and a profiassor in the University of 
Oxford. He was deeply versed in the 
Scriptur-es, and in all the ecclesiastical 
knowledge of the day, and in the reign of i 
Edw^ard III. he began to preach that the 
Scriptures did rot teach the supremacy of 
the pope and many of the doctrines of the 
Roman Church, and won the favor of the 
court by his eloquent defence of the inde¬ 
pendence of England against the claims of 
the pope. He translated the Bible into the 
English language, and completed the task 
in 1330. His translation was eagerly re¬ 
ceived by the English people, and Queen 


Anne, the first wife of Richard II., became 
a diligent reader of the Bible and a convert 
to many of WycliflVs views. Wycliffe 
supported his doctrines by his writings, and 
these found their way into Bohemia, where 
they induced John Huss to attempt to re¬ 
form the church in Germany. The work 
of Huss was cut short, but it was taken up 
by Martin Luther in the sixteenth century 
and carried to a successful close. In Eng¬ 
land the principles taught by Wyeiiffe 
never died out. His followers were called 
Lollards. They and their converts kept 
alive his teachings until finally they pro¬ 
duced the English Reformation, so that 
Wycliffe has been not iuaptly called “the 
Monimg Star of the Reformation.'' He 
had a hard fight with the partisans of the 
pope in England, who endeavored to silence 
Jiim and suppress his translation of the 
Bible; but he held his own to the last, and 
died peacefully at his rectory of Lutter¬ 
worth in 1384, 

Henry IV,, though elected King of Eng¬ 
land by parliament, was not content to rest 
his claim upon the choice of the people, but 
sought to strengthen it by asserting that he 
held the throne by right of Ills birth, being 
the son of John of Gaunt, aud the grand¬ 
son of Edward III, Acoorditig to the rule 
of hereditary succession, there was one 
much nearer to the throne than Henry him¬ 
self. This was the young Earl of March, 
Edmund Mortimer, who was lineally de¬ 
scended from the Duke of Clarence, John 
of Gaunt'.s elder brother, and who had been 
declared in parliament heir to the crown. 
The earl was a child of seven years, and 
Henry sought to avoid a coufiict with his 
claims hy keeping him an bonorabie pris¬ 
oner at Windsor Castle. Richard II. was 
detained by the advice of the lords in cap¬ 
tivity for the rest of his life, and the place 
of his confinement wm kept Secret. About 
six months after his overthrow, his dead 
body was brought from Pontefract Castle 
to London, and after being publicly shown 
at St. Paul's, was buried at Langley. It 
'was generally believed that he had been put 
to death. One story current at the time 
was that he was slain by Sir Piers Exton 
and seven other murderers: another, that 
he had been starved to death, Some of 
Henry's enemies asserted that Richard was 
not dead, but was in Scotland, and that the 
body displayed at St. Pauls was that of 
another person. 

The very first parliament that assembled 
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under Henry gave evidenceof the unsetded men, under the Earl of Douglas, invaded 
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couditioa of Llie kingdom. The house of 
lords broke up iu a furious quarrel* aud 
the discouteuted nobles attempted to seize 
tlie king's person at Windsor. Henry with¬ 
drew to LoEidou, where he raised a force of 
citizens* and put down the outbreak. The 
Earls of Kent and Salisbury* and some of 
the other leaders of the movement* lost 
their lieads for their siiare in it. In Gas¬ 
cony there was an effort to throw off the 
authority of Henry, but it was suppressed. 
The most serious of all these uprisings 
was that of the Welsh, led by Owen Glen- 
dower, who was descended from the ancient 
jUTuces of Wales. The Welsh had been 


England. The Earl of Northumberland 
and his son, Sir Henry Percy, better known 
as ‘‘Hotspur,’^ from his daring deeds, took 
the field against tiie Scots and defeated 
them at Homildon Hill, on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1402, taking Earl Douglas and 
many of the principal nobles of Scotland 
prisoners. The Pej'cies demanded that the 
king should reimburse them for the ex¬ 
penses of this war, but Henry was not able 
to do so, and thus gave a fresh offence to 
this jmwerful faiiiil 3 \ The Percies had 
helped him to gain his crow'ii, but he had 
fully repaid tliem l^y the favors he had be¬ 
stowed upon them since his accession to the 
throne* This refusal 
added to the irritation 
caused by the pro- 
liibition to ransom Sir 
Edward Mortimer, 
who was Hotspur’s 
brother-ind aw, and 
roused the discontent 
of the Percies into 
open rebellion. Ear! 
Percy released bis 
Scottish prisoners, 
made an alliance with 
the Earl of Douglas, 
and joined his forces 
to those of Owen 
Glen dower. Being 
detained by sickness, 
the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland intrusted the 
command of his troops 
to his son. Sir Hen 17 
Perey. The rebel 1 ion 

ALNWICK CASTLE, THE HOME OF THE PERCIES. W^ joined by thfi Eail 

of \\orcester, North¬ 
umberland’s brother-in-law, and the rebels 
openly avowed their purpose to restore 
Richard II. to the throne, if alive; or 
if that monarch was indeed dead, they 
intended to make the Earl of March 
king, Henry had collected a small army 
with which he intended invading Scot¬ 
land, when he was startled by the news 
of the rebellion of the Percies. He had 
not expected each a step on their part, but 
he was not disconcerted by it. Appreciating 
the importance of swift and decisive move¬ 
ments ill civil w’ars, he marched at once 
against the rebels, and defeated them in the 
bloody battle of Hateley Field, near Shrews¬ 
bury, Inly 23d, 1403* Hotspur was among 
the slain. The Earl of Worcester was cap- 


much attached to Richard IL, and resented 
his (lepijsition. In one of his first foravs 
into England, Glendower captured Sir Ed¬ 
ward Mortimer, the uncle of the young Earl 
of March, and carried him a prisoner into 
Wales. As Henry both dreaded and hated 
the whole house of March, he allowed Sir 
Edward Mortimer to remain iu captivity, 
and refused to permit Mortimer’s kins¬ 
man, the Earl of Northumberland* to treat 
with Glendower for his ransom. He thus 
gave great offence to the family of the 
Percies, who were his most powerful friends. 
Meanwhile the Welsh harried the English 
border at will, defeating the royal forces 
sent against them. 

The next year a Scottish array of 12,000 
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tiared and was beheaded for his treason,' 
Northumberland's sickness had prevented 
his presence^ and he escaped punishment by 
solemnly declaring that his son had dis* 
obeyed his orders in taking up arms against 
the king. Two years later he was again in 
rebellion against Henry, in league with the 
Earl of Nottingham, the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, and some other northern nobles. 
They were obliged to submit, however, and 
Northumberland escaped to Scotland; only 
to lose hia life, a year or two later, in a third 
unsuccessful attempt against Henry, Hemy 
succeeded in putting ilown the rebellion of 
the Welsh, and also reduced Scotland to a 
position of dependence upon England by 
seizing the heir to the Scottish crown on 
his voyage to France, Though still in the 
prime of life, Henry s health now began to 
fail him, and he died at Westminster on the 
20th of March, 1413, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. 
During this reign severe measures were 
put in force to root out the doctrines of the 
Lollards, which had taken a deep hold upon 
the Euglislx people. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury had given Henry valuable as¬ 
sistance in his e&n'ts to secure the crown, 
and the king in his turn aided the Komish 
party with all his power to destroy the fol¬ 
io vvers of Wyclilfe, In 1401 a law was en¬ 
acted by parliament ordering that all per¬ 
sons (jonvicted by their bishop of holding 
heretical opinions, and who should refuse 
to abjure the same, should b© burned to 
death. Under this wicked law, William 
Sawtree, the fi rst Protestant mart^ of Eng- 
land, wag burnt on the 12th of February, 
140L Other martyrs followed. The com¬ 
mons, however, were not as subservient to 
the priests as the lords; for when it was 
found that the clergy were determined to 
resist the payment of their share of the 
taxes of the kingdom, notwithstandiug their 
vast wealth, the commons took the side of 
the Lollards for the purpose of checking 
the power of the priests, and demanded of 
the king a mitigation of the law of bujm- 
iug, and advised him to seize the wealth of 
the church aud employ it as a perpetual 
fund to serve the exigencies of tlie state* 
They even went to the extent of framing a 
bill for this purpose* Henry not only re¬ 
fused to mitigate the law against the Lol¬ 
lards, but to show the commons that he was 
in earnest, burnt a poor tailor named John 
Badbee for holding Wycliffe's doctrines. 
These barbarous measures, so far from de¬ 


stroying the principles of the reformers, 
merely served to spread them. 

Henry V,, who became king at the death 
of his father, is said to have been a wild 
and lawless youth ; but upon mounting the 
throne he abandoned his old habits, aud 
soon became noted for his correct life* He 
began his reign by releasing the Earl of 
March from captivity, and restoring the 
lauds of the Percies to the son of Plotspur. 
He also had the body of Eiehard II. re¬ 
moved from Langley, and buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The Lollards had increased so rapidly in 
numbers and strength, that they now con¬ 
stituted quite a formidable party. The 
principal man among them was Sir John 
Oldcastle^ called Lord Cobh am. Soon after 
the opening of this reign, Arundel, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, determined to strike 
a blow at the Lollards. The high char¬ 
acter of Lord Cobh am, and his zeal for the 
new sect, pointed him out to the archbishop 
as the proper victim of ecclesiastical tyr¬ 
anny, whose death would strike terror to 
the whole party and teach them that they 
must expect no mercy from the present ad¬ 
ministration. Lord Cobham had greatly 
distinguished himself as a soldier, and w as 
honored with the personal friendship of ihe 
king, and before proceeding against him 
Arundel applied to Henry for permission 
to indict him* Henry at first shrank from 
the plot against his old friend, hut upon 
questioning Lord Cobham found him so 
firm in his belief of the doctrines he held, 
that he became angry with him and aban¬ 
doned him to the vengeance of the ehun-li* 
Cobham was tried for heresy and sent to 
the Tower, from which he escaped. The 
government entertained, or professed to en¬ 
tertain fears of a Lollard rising, and dreaded 
to see Lord Cobham, who was a tried sol¬ 
dier, at the head of the movement. A’ 
price was set on his head* He concealed 
himself for several years, but was caj 7 tuied 
at last, and hanged at London as a traitor, 
after wdiich his body was burned as a heretic. 
The priesthood, in order to justity their se¬ 
vere treatment of him, diligently propa¬ 
gated the belief that be had intended to over¬ 
throw the government. This charge of 
treason brought the reformers into discredit, 
and did much to retard their increase. 

Henry IV* on hb death-bed had charged 
his son not to let the English remain long 
at peace, as foreign wars alone could pre¬ 
vent internal discontents. The natural die- 
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f )ositioa of Henry V. inclined hira to fol- 
ow this advice, and he soon had an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so. Taking advaol^ge of 
the confusion prevailing in France in con¬ 
sequence of the insanity of Chariea VI., 
and the quarrels between the factious of the 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, Henry, 
in 1415, renewed the claim of the English 
sovereigns to the crown of France, and de¬ 
manded the acknowledgment of it by the 
French, He also demanded the hand of 
Charles^ daughter, the Princess Catharine, 
in marriage. His demand being refused, 
war ensued as we have seen. For the de¬ 
tails of tliis struggle the reader is referred 
to the Fj*ench history of this period. Henry 
captured Hardeur in September, and de¬ 
feated a superior French army at Agincourt 
on the 25th of October, 1415. In July, 
1417, he invaded France a second time, 
and overran a large part of Normandy 
while the French were divided with their 
quarrels. In January, 1419, he captured 
Rouen, and established hia court there. In 
May, 1420, the infamous Isabella of Ba¬ 
varia, Queen of France, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, who had the idiot king in their 
ower, made a treaty with Henry at Troyes, 
y which they betrayed the French king¬ 
dom, as has been related, Henry V, w^as 
acknowledged as regent, and after the death 
of Charles Vl. was to succeed to the French 
crown, which was to remain forever muted 
with that of England. He also married 
the Princess Catharine on the 2d of June 
of the same year. The Dauphin Charles, 
the eldest son of Charles VI., refused to 
consent to this arrangement, and headed 
the French party against the English* 
Henry was master of nearly all of France 
north of the Loire, while the dauphin’s 
strength lay south of that stream, Henry 
did not long survive liis success. He died 
at Vincennes on the 31st of August, 1422. 
His body was conveyed to England with 
great pomp, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Queen Catharine afterwards made 
a second marriage with a Welsh gentlemau, 
named Owen Tudor, and from them were 
descended the sovereigns of the house of 
Tudor, who ruled England later on in the 
century. 

In the reign of Henry V. the foundation 
of the royal navy was laid. Until now the 
English sovereigns had formed their fleets 
by contributions of ships furnished by the 
Cinque Ports and the other maritime towns, 
and by impressing vessels from their sub¬ 


jects. Henry built ships of his own, a 
practice which was continued by his suc¬ 
cessors until England possessed a fleet 
owned and controlled by the crown 
clusively. 

Henry VI. was left, by the death of his 
father, King of England, and at the death 
of Charles VL, two months later, he was 
proclaimed King of France. He was an 
infant in the arms at the time, and the 
French kingdom was ruled for him by his 
uncle John, Duke of Bedford. We have 
already related in its proper place the his¬ 
tory of the expulsion of the English from 
France and the recovery of that kingdom 
by Charles VIL By the close of 1453 the 
English retained nothing in France but 
Calais. Thus closed the hundred years* 
war, which had cost so much blood and 
treasure. 

During the minority of the king there 
was a continuous quarrel in England for 
the regency, between Henry*s uncle Hum¬ 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Cardinal 
Beaufort* In 1445 the king married Mar¬ 
garet of Anjou, the daughter of Il4nd of 
Anjou, titular King of Sicily. Anjou and 
Maine were relinquished to him in conse¬ 
quence of this marriage to the great dis¬ 
satisfaction of the English. Heniy was a 
man of weak intellect and of gentle and 
amiable disposition, and Iiis wife and lier 
favorite counsellor, William de la Pole, 
Duke of Stiflbik, became the real rulers of 
the kingdom. Suffolk, who was hated hy 
the nation, had advised the king's marriage 
and the cession of Anjou and Maine to 
and was popularly believed to have 
caused the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 
who was murdered in 1447. The losses of 
the English in France drew upon him a 
storm of popular fury, to satisfy which the 
king, in 1450, banished him from the king¬ 
dom for five years. He was overtaken in 
the English Channel by an English sliip 
employed by his enemies, and his head was 
struck off and Im body thrown into the 
sea. No investigation of the murder was 
ever made. 

The death of Suffolk wms followed by 
several insurrections in various parts of 
England, which were suppressed. One of 
these was formidable enough to deserve 
special mention. Twenty thousand of the 
men of Kent, led by an Irishman nanied 
John or Jack Cade, who took the more 
dignified name of John Mortimer, intend¬ 
ing, as is supposed, to pass himself off as a 
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son of that Sir John Mortimer who had 
been sentenced to death by parliament and 
executed in the beginning of this reign 
without any trial or evidence, merely upon 
an indictment of high treason given in 
against him. Sir John had been very pop- 
ular in Kentj and his name gave Cade his 
principal strength. The insurgents marched 
to London and encamped on Blackheath, 
having defeated on the way a force under 
Sir Humphrey Stafford which attempted to 
disperse thorn. From Elackheath the in¬ 
surgents sent a statement of their griev¬ 
ances to the king. The pnncipal of these 
were the improper administration of the 
govern men t, the favor shown by the king 
to his evil counselloi's, the hardships im¬ 
posed upon the people by the statute of 
laborers, the extortions of the collectors of 
taxes, and the interference of the nobles in 
the county elections. These were reason¬ 
able demands, and the conned, appreciating 
this, removed the king to Kenilworth Cas¬ 
tle, after which Cade entered Ijondon, 
Getting Lord Say, and Seal, the treasper,^ 
and Say’s son-in-law, Cromer, the sheriff of 
Kent, into his power. Cade had them^ be¬ 
headed at Cheapside for their extortions. 
Cade’s followers now plundered some 
houses in disobedience of his ordei^, and 
the citizens rose against them, and with tlie 
aid of some soldiers from the Tower de¬ 
fended London bridge against ^ them. 
After a six hours' fight, the council^ con¬ 
sented to grant the demands of the insur¬ 
gents, the greater number of whom dis¬ 
persed on a promise of pardon for their 
rebellion. Cade fled, and was pursued and 
killed by a gentleman of Kent named 
Iden. Many of his followers were exe¬ 
cuted. 

The loss of the French possessions of the 
English compelled the English nobles to 
confine their arabitioiis schemes to their 
own conutry^aud they were soon involved 
in a contest among themselves for the^ su¬ 
premacy, The rival factions were divfoed 
between the adherents of the house of York 
and those of the house of Lancaster. The 
chief of the latter house was Edmund 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, the representa¬ 
tive of the illegitimate branch of the house 
of Lancaster. In spite of the belief that he 
aspired to the throne, Somerset’s influence 
was all powerful at court, but he was dis¬ 
liked by the people, as he was regarded as 
responsible for the loss of Normandy. The 
head of the other faction was Kichard Plan- 


tagenet, Duke of York, who had com¬ 
manded with credit both in France and 
Ireland, and was well liked by the people. 
He inherited the claims of the house of 
Clarence to the crown. In 1454, the king 
having become unfit for governing, Biehard, 
was appointed Protector of the kingdom 
by the parliament Within a year, how¬ 
ever, Henry resumed the government and 
the influence of Somerset was once more 
paramount. The Duke of York then took 
up arms against his rival, and defeated and 
slew him in the battle of St Albans, May 
23d, 1455. A nominal peace was arranged, 
hut in 1459 the war began again. The 
Yorkist party won a great victory over 
their rivals at Northampton on the 10 th 
of July, 1460. King Henry was captured, 
and Queen Margaret and her son fled to 
Scotland. In the autumn, at the meeting 
of parliament, the Duke of York claimed 
the crowm. A compromise iivas arranged in 
this way: Henry was to reign until bis 
death, and Richard w^as to succeed him, to 
the exclusion of Henry’s only son, Edward. 
The wars between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster are known as the Wars of 
the Roses ” for the reason that the badge 
of the house of York w^as a white rose, and 
that of the house of Lancaster a red one, 

The Lancasterian party did not accept 
the compromise agreed upon in parliament. 
Many of the great nobles rallied to the 
support of the young Prince Edward, and 
the Duke of York was defeated at Wake^ 
field a little later. The duke was killed in 
the action, and his head, ornamented with 
a paper crowu, was placed over the gate of 
the city of York. His son, tlie Earl of 
Rutland, was captured and murdered ic 
cold blood by Lord Clifford. Edward, the 
eldest son of Richard, was now Duke of 
York. He at once took up the cause of 
his house, defeated the royal forces 
Mortimeria Cross, and followed up his vic¬ 
tory by a renewal of the bloody executiom 
begun by the rival party. Queen Marga¬ 
ret won a victory over the Yorkist force in 
the second battle of St. Albans, and rescued 
the king from them. She failed to improve 
her advantage, however, and the Duke of 
York marched boldly into London, where 
he was declared kin^ by the people and 
a large assemblage of nobles, prelates and 
magistrates, March 3d, 1461. 

Edward IV. was twenty years old, and 
was considered the most accomplished and 
the handsomest man of his day* He could 
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be amiable and cordial %Yheii he desired to 
gain popularity; but his true character was 
licentious and crueL He inarched at once 
against the army of Henry and Margaret, 
and defeated it at Towtown, Henry fled 
with his family to Scotland, For three 
ears a sort of desultory warfare went on 
etween the rival factions, Edward winning 
two more victories over his enemies in the 
battles of Hedgley hloor and Hexham, 
King Henry lay concealed in England for 
more than a year after the battle of Hex¬ 
ham, but was finally betrayed and im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower, 

Towards the close of the year 1464 Ed¬ 
ward made public his marriage with Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard Wydeville, 
or Woodeville, and the widow of £>jr John 
Gray, Edward, who was deeply in love 
with his wife, showered honors and riches 
upon her kindred with a profusion that 
aroused the anger of the old nobility. The 
powerful Earl of Warwick and his relatives 
took serious offenceat the king's course, and 
being joined by others, and especially the 
king\ brotlier, the Duke of Clarence, who 
married Warwick's daughter, began a series 
of insurrections for the purpose of driving 
the Wydevilles from court. In 1470 
Warwick and Clarence were obliged to fly 
the country to escape the vengeance of Ed¬ 
ward. They went to France, where War¬ 
wick met his old enemy, Queen Margaret, 
He now formed au alliance with her by 
marryiDg hia daugliter Anne to Edward, 
Margaret's son. They returned to England 
in the course of a few months, proclaimed 
King Henry, and gained such advantages 
that Edward, in bis turn, was forced to fly. 
He took refuge with his brother-in-law, 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. He came 
back in March, 1471, with a force of 2,000 
meu, and was joined by his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, who abandoned the Lan- 
casterian party. The forces of the Earl of 
Warwick were defeated, and lie and liis 
brother, the Marquis of Slontacute, were 
slain, in the battle of Barnet, on the 14th 
of April. Queen Margaret, supported by 
a small body of French troops, landed at 
Weymouth on the same day. Edward at 
once marched against her and defeated her 
at Tewkesbury on the 4th of May, The 
queen and her son were taken prisoners. 
Prince Edward was brought before his con¬ 
queror, who asked him how he dared to 
invade his dominions. The high-spirited 
youth replied that he came to claim his 


just inheritance, Edward, insensible to 
pity, struck him on the face with his gaunt¬ 
let, and the king’s brothers and attendants 
despatched the unhappy youth with their 
daggers. Henry VI,, who had been im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower, died a few days after 
the battle of Tewkesbury, Queen Mar¬ 
garet was detained a prisoner in the Tower 
for five years, and was then ransomed bj 
Louis XL of France, and died in her 
county of Anjou. The leading Laneasteriau 
nobles were executed as traitors, Anne 
Neville, the widow of the murdered Prince 
Edward, married Richard, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, the youngest brother of King Edward, 
who afterwards became Richard III. 

Having established his power at home, 
Edward prepared to punish Louis XI, of 
Franc© for having assisted Queen JIargaret 
in her last effort to recover the kingdom. 
Parliament granted him a considerable 
sum for this purpose, and he obtained more 
money from wealthy citizens of London, 
who feared to refuse his request. These 
loans were termed " beneYolences,” He 
equipped an army in 1475, and reviving 
the English pretensions to tlie crown of 
France, invaded that eountiy. As has 
been related, his ally, the Diike of Eur- 
giiudy, failed to joiii him, and the Buperior 
craft of Louis XI, soon brought the war to 
a close by the treaty of Pequigny, Lon is 
agreed to pay an annual pension to Ed¬ 
ward, and betrothed the Dauphin Charles 
to the English king’s eldest daughter. 
The failure of Edward to accomplish more 
was a sore disappointment to the English 
people. 

Edward had never forgiven the Duke of 
Clarence for his assistance of Warwick, 
and that prince now had the misfortune to 
gain the enmity of the queen and the Duke 
of Gloucester. A powerful combination 
was formed against him, and he was 
charged by the king with treq^on, and sen¬ 
tenced to death. He was committed to the 
Tower, where it is said he was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey wine. Louis XL, in the 
treaty of Aiu'as (December 23cl, 1482), 
offered a mortal insult to the English king 
by setting aside the engagement of the 
daupliin to Edward’s daughter, and be¬ 
trothing his son to Anne, the daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian. Edward pre¬ 
pared to avenge this insult by a fresh inva¬ 
sion of France, but died in the midst of his 
preparations, on the 9th of April, 1483. 
He left five daughters, and two sons—Ed- 
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ward, Prince of Wales, thirteen years old, 
and Richard, Duke of York, ten years old. 

Edward V* reigned from the 9th of 
April to the 22d of June, 1483. At the 
time of his father's death he was residing 
at Ludlow Castle, surrounded by his 
mother's kinsmen and friends. He at once 
set out for London, and on the way he and 
his attendants were seized by his uncle 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, The ^jueen 
fled with her other children to Westminster 
for sanctuary; Edward V. was lodged in 
the Tower, then a palace as well as a 

? rison; and Gloucester was proclaimed 
'rotector of the kingdom. Gloucester re¬ 
moved the little Duke of York from the 
sanctuary at Westminster to the Tower, 
and caused the chiefs of the Wydeville 
party to be beheaded. He then claimed 
the crown as his rightful property on the 
ground that his nephews were illegitimate 
by reason of a marriage of Edsvard IV,, 
contracted before liis union with Queen 
Elizabeth. In order to strengthen his 
absurd claim, Gloucester did not hesitate 
to insult Lis own mother, who was still 
alive, by declaring that he alone, of all her 
sons, was legitimate. He caused his 
nephews, the young sons of Edward IV., to 
be secretly murdered in the Tower, and bad 
himself and his wife crowned king and 
queen at Westmiuster on the 6th July, 
1483, and to please the people of the north 
country had the ceremony repeated at 
York. 

The disaffected nobles lost no time in 
beginning their plots for the overthrow of 
Richard III. The head of this party was 
an exile in Brittany at the time. He was 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the grand¬ 
son of Owen Tudor and Catharine, the 
widow of Henry V. On his mother's side 
he was descended from John of Gaunt, and 
was the nearest heir to the throne on the 
Lancaster side. The leader of the narty in 
England was the Duke of Buckingham. 
His plot was soon discovered by Richard, 
who defeated Buckingham and put him to 
death. Executions of the other leaders 
fol lowed rapidly. The tyranny of Richard 
soon drove the nobles into rebellion against 
him again. They invited the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond to come over to England and claim 
the crown, Richmond, on his part, promis¬ 
ing to end the quarrel between the houses 
of York and Lancaster by marrying Eliza¬ 
beth, the daughter of Edward IV. Rich¬ 
mond landed at Milford Haven on the 7 th 


of August, 1485, and with an inferior array 
defeated Ricliard at Bosworth on the 22d 
of that month. Richard fought with great 
gallantry, and died, sword in hand, in the 
presence of his rival, whom he strove to 
reach. Richmond w^as proclaimed king on 
the field of battle. 

During the reign of Edward IV. the art 
of printing was introduced into England 
by William Caxton, who bad learned it on 
tb e con tinen t of E u rope. He was en¬ 
couraged by the ting and court, and a 
large number of works were issued from his 
press, 

Henry VII, was formally crowned at 
Westminster, and was married to Elizabeth 
of York, the daughter of Edward IV,, on 
the 18th of January, 1486, His hatred of 
the house of York was so great that he was 
very much averse to this marriage, and is 
said to have treated his wife with coldness 
in consequence of this feeling. The king 
seized the young Earl of Warwick, the son 
of the Duke of Claj^ence, and imprisoned 
him in the Tower, and by his harsh treat¬ 
ment of the Yorkist party drove them into 
an insuiTection before he had been king a 
year, but the outbreak was speedily quelled. 
The next year a young man, who declared 
himself the Earl of Warwick, and who 
claimed to have escaped from the Tower, 
was furnished with troops by Margai*et of 
Burgundy, the widow of Charles the Bold, 
and si^er of Edward IV., for the purpose 
of claiming the crown. He was joined by 
the Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel, and 
w^as crowned king in Ireland, wdiere the 
house of York had always been liked. His 
appearance in England aroused no enthusi¬ 
asm among the Yorkists, and Henry easily 
defeated him at Stoke-upon-Trent, August 
16th, 1487. The Earl of Lincoln and 
most of the Yorkist leaders fell, Lord 
Lovel fled, and the pretended Earl of War¬ 
wick, being captured, confessed that he was 
the son of an Oxford carpenter, Henry 
spared his life and made him a scullion in 
his kitchen, 

Henry was prudent and cautious in liis 
character, and very fond of money. In 
1487 war broke out in France for the pos¬ 
session of the duchy of Brittany. Under 
the pretence of aiding the young Duchess 
Anue, Henry obtained liberal supplies from 
the parliament, and extorted large snms 
from the merchants as “benevolences,” 
In 1492 he invaded France, besieged Bou¬ 
logne for a tew days, and then returned to 
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England, having been bought off by Charles 
VIIL for the sum of one hundred and 
forry-nine thousand pounds. Thus the 
shrewd king managed to fill hia coffers at 
the expense of both nations. 

A new j^etender to the crown now ap¬ 
peared. He claimed to be Eichard Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of York, the second son of 
King Edward IV* He appears to have 
been one Perkin Warbeck, the son of a 
renegade Jew of TourDay, and was induced 
by the Duchess of Burgundy to personate 
her nephew. On the outbreak of the war 
with England, Warbeck was invited by 
Charles VIII. to Paris, and handsomely 
entertained there. He sent him away ou 
the conclusion of peace with Henry, and 
Warbeck went to the court of the Duchess 
of Burgundy, who received him as her 
nephew. Here he opened negotiations 
with some of the Eogliah nobility. These 
were detected by Henry, and a number of 
executions followed in England* Among 
these was Sir William Stanley, who had 
saved Henry's life at Bosworth Field* As 
Stanley was one of the richest gentlemen in 
England, it was believed that Henry had 
put him to death in order to confiscate 
his weliltb to the crown* In 1496 Warbeck 
passed over to Scotland, where he was 
warmly received by King James IV., who 
gave him his beautiful kinswoman, Catha¬ 
rine Gordon, in marriage. The next year 
he landed in Cornwall, where he was joined 
by many of the people* On the approach 
of the royal array Warbeck abandoned his 
followers and took sanctuary, but surren¬ 
dered upon being assured that his life 
should be spared. Lady Catharine Gordon, 
the wife of Perkiu, fell into the hands of 
Henry, who treated her with kindness, 
and assigned her a place at the court of 
the queen. Warbeck was confined in the 
Tower, where his restless plots for securing 
his liberty caused him to incur the anger 
of the king, and he was hanged at Tyburn. 
He had managed to draw the Earl of War¬ 
wick into his plot^, aud Henry, who had 
been long watching for au opportunity to 
destroy Warwick, availed himself of this, 
and had him executed, a, d. 1499, 

In 1501 Arthur, Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of Henry VH., was married to 
Catharine of Aragon, the daughter of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella. The prince survived 
this union but five months, and Henry VII., 
unwilling to part with the rich do^vry of 
the princess, obtained a dispensation from 
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the pope which enabled him to marry the 
young widow to kb second son, Henry, who 
was now the heir to the crown. Henry 
was much younger than his bride, and wa? 
as much opposed to the match as a boy of 
twelve could be, but was forced into it by 
his father. In 1503 the Princess Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Henry VIL, wai 
married to James TV. of Scotland. Both 
of these marriages were productive of the 
most important consequences. 

Henry had always been mean and grasps 
ing, but during the latter part of his reign 
hia exactions caused him to be cordially 
hated by his people. He wrung money 
from hia subjects by a multitude of unlawful 
devices* His chief instruments in these ex¬ 
tortions were two lawyers, named Richard 
Empson and Edmund Dudley, who searched 
out long-forgotten laws to enable him to 
impose unjust fines and penalties, and 
showed him how to use the courts of justice 
to carry out hb most iniquitous schemes^ 
This state of affairs ended only with the 
king’s death, which took place on the 21»t 
of April, at the new palace of Richmond. 


CHAPTER V. 

PROM THE ACCESSrON OP HENRY Yin, TO 
THE DEATH OF ELIZA-BETH—THE KEF- 
OEMATION. 

Henry YIJI. —Punishes Empson and Dudley 

—War with France—Eattle of the Spurs—Defeat 
of James TV, of Scotland at Flooden—Henry 
Visits Fmnds 1* of Franee—The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold—Henry becomes the Ailv of the 
Emperor Charles V.—Cardinal Wolsey—fbe Em¬ 
peror Deceirea him—Henry's Scruples as to his 
ilarriaj^e with Catharine—Becomes Enamored of 
Anne ffoleyn—Applies to the Pope for a Divorce 
—Trial of Queen Catharine—Fall of Wolaey— 
Henry is Compelled to Favor the Heformers— 
Cratimer—His Advice to the King—Heurv Sub¬ 
mits the Question of bis Marriage to the XJniver- 
sides—'Cromwell made Prime Minister—The 
King Maries Anne Eoleyn—Is Excommunicated 
—Tbe Nun of Kent—Execution of Sir Thomas 
More—Henry's Comiection with tbe Reformation 
—He Orders the Bible to be Translated into Eng¬ 
lish—Execution of Queen Anne—Heniw Marries 
Jane Seymour—Birth of Edward VL—Reconcili¬ 
ation of tbe King and the Princess Mary—The Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace—Henry Suppresses the Monas- 
teries-^eizes the Treasures of the Shrines—Rage 
of the Pope—The Six Articles—Henry Marries 
Anne of Cleves—Pnts her Away—Fall of Crom¬ 
well—The King Marries Catharine Howard— 
Sends her to the Bloch—Reactionary Measures— 
Henry Marries Catharine Parr—Protects Cranmer 
—War with Scotland—Death of Henrv—Wales 
Incorporated with England—Edward King- 

Somerset Regent—Progress of the Reformation— 
Rapacity of Somersein-His Fall—Northumber¬ 
land EegeDi^Persuades the King to Alter the 
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Succession—Dealli of Edward VL—Kortbumbep- 
laud Proclaims Lady Jane Grey Queen—The 

People Support the Princess Marj—Ladj Jane 
Grey made a Prisoner—Mary Ascends the j^rone 
—^Execution of Northumherland—Wyatfc^s Eebel- 
lion—Execution of Lady Jane Grey=—Slary i 
riea Philip of Spam—His Unpopularity—I he 
Homan Catholic HeLgion Hestored—^Persecution 
of the Protestants — The Martyrs — Cranmer 
Burned—Philip goes Back to Spain—Loss of 
Calais—Death of Mary—Elizabeth Proclaimed i 
Q^eeu—The Work of the Eeformation Eeaumed 
—The Puritans—Character of ElLsabeth—Peace 
with France—Mary of Scotland—A Dangerous 
Eival to Eikabeth—The French Driven from 
Scotland—Mary Beturns to Scotland—Marries 
Bii^uley^MurderofDarnley—Civil War in Scot- 
laud—Mary takes liefuge in England—Is Made a 
Prisoner—Plots of the Catholics—Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew—Elizabeth Aids the Protestants of 
the Continent—BahbingtoiJs Conspiracy—Execu¬ 
tion of Mary—The Spanish Armada—Its Defeat 
and Destruction—The Earl of Essex—^His Bebel- 
Bon and Execution—Death of Elizabettu I 

ENKY VIII. was eigliteeu years old 
at the death of his father. He was 
haudsonie, carefully educated, and 
highly accomplished, and was of a 
frank and hearty disposition. He 
wag impatient and high-tempered 
also, but it was hoped that these faults 
wuiihl disappear with time. As he grew 
older, however, his nature became fiercer 
and more tyrannical. He began hia reign 
by punishing Empson and Dudley for their 
iniquities during thelast reign, but in order 
to ^ow his regard for the letter of the law, 
had them convicted of high treason, a crime 
of which they were innocent, and they were 
executed. 

Soon after he began his reign, Henry, 
without any reasonable cause or motive, in¬ 
volved himself in the quarrels of the states 
of continental Europe, and plunged Eng¬ 
land into a series of costly and unprofitable 
foreign wars. He became a party to the 
League of Cam bray, but took no active part 
in the war against Venice. In 1512 he 
seat an unsuccessful expedition against 
Prance, in aid of Ferdinand of Spain, who 
managed to reap all the benefits of the en- 
terprise. In 1513, in alliance with the 
emperor-elect, Maximilian I„ the pope and 
the Swiss, he renewed hia attempts against 
France. Landing at Calais with a force 
of 20,000 men, he advanced to T^rouenne, 
and formed the siege of that place, and on 
the 16th of August defeated the French 
army at Guinegate, which engagement is 
known as the second BaUle of the Spurs^ 
from the ignominious flight of the French 
cavalry. T^rouenne at once capitulated, 


and Tournay surrendered soon after. The 
Scots, the allies of the French, took advan¬ 
tage of this war to invade England, led by 
their chivalrous sovereign, James IV, They 
were decisively defeated by Thomas How¬ 
ard, Earl of Surrey, in the battle of Flooden, 
fougtit on the 9Lii of September. James 
and the flower of the Scottish nobility fell 
on this bloody field, and Scotland was re¬ 
duced to such a critical condition that it 
could not have resisted Henry Lad be made 
a determined efibrfc against it. He acted 
with generosity, however, and granted the 
request of his sister. Queen Margaret, for 
peace, and spared the helpless kingdom. 
Peace was made with France in 1514, 
Henry having become convinced of the folly 
of the war in which he was engaged. Louis 
XII- married Henry’s sister, the Princes 
Mary. Three months later the French 
king died, and his widow gave her hand to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk- Suffolk 
was a favorite of Henry, and^ was readily 
forgiven for this marriage, which both par¬ 
ties had thought it politic to contract without 
Henryks cqnsent- 

Francis I- was now King of France, and 
Charles V. was Emperor of Germany and 
King of Spain, Both mouarchs were anxious 
for the English alliance. Charles visited 
England and conferred with Henry at 
Dover, The English king then passed over 
to France to meet Prancia, in June, 1520, 
He %va3 magnificently entertained by the 
French monarch between Guines and 
Ardres- The splendor displayed was so 
great that the place of meeting was called 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” Nothing 
came of these in terviews, and at the end of 
a fortnight Henry went back to England 
rather piqued than pleased at the splendors 
of the French, which outshone his own. 
He visited the Emperor Charles at Grave- 
Lines on his return, and induced him to 
spend some days with him at Calais, The 
emperor completely won over both the king 
and his minister, Cardinal Wolsey, and in 
1522 Henry, acting upon the advice of 
Wolsey, embraced the side of Charles, and 
declared war against France, Tbe cap- 
tivity of Francis, and the unmistakable 
ambition of the emperor, opened the eyes 
of Henry to his true interests, and in 1525 
he made peace with France, and si^ed a 
treaty of neutrality and defensive alliance 
with that kingdom. He bound himself to 
use every effort to obtain the hberatioo of 
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Francis, but exacted that that liberation 
should never be purchased by the surrender 
of any of the French territory. 

During the greater portiou of this time 
the policy of Henry had been to a great 
degree shaped by the mfluence of his prime 
minister. Cardinal Wolsey. Thomas Woh 
»ey was the son of a butcher at Ipswich, 


delaying his departure so long. He told 
the king that he had already been to Brus¬ 
sels, and had suceessfiilly executed his 
majesty's com mauds. Henry was aston- 
islied, but added ; “On second thoughts, I 
found that somewhat was omitted in your 
orders, and have sent a messenger after 
3 ^ou with fuller instructions/' I met the 
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but having obtained a learned education, 
had been appointed chaplain to Henry 
VII., who conceived a high respect for his 
abilities. On one occasion the king sent 
him on a secret mission to the Emperor 
Maximilian, who was then at Brussels. 
Tliree days later Wolsey entered the pres¬ 
ence of the king, who reproved him for 


messenger,” replied Wolsey, on my return j 
but, as I had reflected on that omission, I 
ventured, of myself, to execute what I knew 
must be your majesty's intentions/' This 
incident strikingly illustrates the character 
of the man. The death of Henry prevented 
his immediate advancement, but he soon 
managed to gain the confidence and friend- 
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ship of Henry VIII* He devoted himself 
to promoting the pleasures of the king, and 
introduced business in the intervals of 
amusement, and insinuated those ^ maxims 
of conduct which he was desirous his master 
should adopt.. Henry made him Arch¬ 
bishop of York, and bestowed many other 
ecclesiastical offices upon him* He secured 
his appointment as cardinal, and soon after 
Woisey was appointed papal legate at the 
king’s request* His innuence over Henry 
was supreme, and he administered the state 
Tory much as he saw fit, finding it easy to 
win over the king to all his measures. He 
affected the utmost pomp and splendor in 
his manner of living, and was haughty and 
imperious in his treatment of the most 
powerful nobles. Only to the king was he 
submissive and obedienL He managed to 
gather into his hands the ecclesiastical as 
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well as the civil power, being both legate' 
and minister. The law of the land was set 
at defiance by the ^tablishment of a lega-^ 
tine court. Wolsey even cherished the 
hope of succeeding to the Holy Bee at the 
death of Pope Leo, and his ambition was 
artfully flattered by the Emperor Charles 
V., who induced him to believe that he 
would exert himself in his favor. Thus the 
haughty cardinal was making himself ob¬ 
noxious to the whole kingdom except the 
sovereign and his own immediate following, 
Wolsey was generally regarded as the 
author of the arbitrary measures by which 
the king endeavored in 1525 to extort 
money from his subiecU, and which came 
near resulting in a general insurrection. 
Although the cardinal was simply carrying 
out the king's iustructious, he became more 
bitterly hated than ever, while Henry, 
strange to say, became popular by reason 


of liis relinquishment of his design—a 
measure which he could not avoiL In 
1523 Pope Leo X. died and was sue* 
ceeded by Adrian VI., the tutor of the 
Emperor Charles. Wolsey was indignant 
at the failure of the emperor to comply 
with his promises in his behalf, but dissem¬ 
bled his resentment, as Adrian’s great age 
and infirmities made it evident that he 
could not long remain upon the throne. 
Adrian died in 1523, and Clement VIL 
became his successor. Wolsey now saw 
that the emperor had never been sincere in 
his promises to him, and from this time the 
policy of England underwent a change. 
The disappointment of the ambitious prelate 
drove him to promote the true interests of 
his country by seeking to check the power 
of Spain. At home he was all powerfuL 
TTih nomination as legate was confirmed by 
both Adrian and Clem¬ 
ent, and he held in his 
hands the whole of the 
papal power in England, 
which he used to suit 
his own purposes- 

Events now began to 
take a course most un¬ 
favorable to him. Henry 
VIII. had been betrotlied 
when a boy of twelve to 
Catharine of Aragon, his 
brother’s widow. He had 
at fimt been bitterly op- 
osed to this union, but 
ml afterwards under¬ 
gone a change of senti¬ 
ment with regard to the princess, and had 
married her in the first year of his reign. 
The general sentiment of the people was 
opposed to a marriage between persons so 
closely connected, and after the king’s 
accession, Archbishop Warham, the pri¬ 
mate, and some other members of the privy 
council, had openly declared against this 
marriage. When Henry sought to arrange 
a marriage between his daughter Mary and 
Charles of Spain, the states of Castile had 
opposed^ the marriage on the ground of 
Mary's illegitimacy; and when negotiations 
were afterwards opened with France for the 
purpose of betrothing Mary to Francis, or 
to the Duke of Orleans, the French ambas¬ 
sador revived this objection. These and 
other things had served to call Henry's 
attention often to the question of the legal¬ 
ity of his marriage with Catharine, and to 
raise doubts in his mind concerning it; but 
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as long CIS his ^'ife suited his inclination he 
paid no attention to them* The queen* 
however, was older than her husband by 
sis years, and though a woman of blame¬ 
less character and deportment and of many 
virtues, had become personally unacceptable 
to him by reason of her failure to give him 
an heir, and by becoming diseased. Ail 
her children, save the Princess Mary, had 
died in early infancy. Henry no^v began 
to be troubled with serious doubts concern¬ 
ing the legaiiLy of his marriage, notwith^ 
standing it liad been celebrated under a 
dispensation from the pope. He seems to 
have been sincere in these doubts. His 
being without an heir he regarded as a ful¬ 
filment of the curse pronounced in the 
Mosaic law against him who espouses bis 
brother's widow. The Princess Mary was 
his only child, and her claim might be con¬ 
tested by the King of Scotland at his death 
on the ground of her illegitimacy, and the 
hingdora once more plunged into civil war* 
Thus public as well as personal considera¬ 
tions induced the king to regard his mar¬ 
riage with regret* He applied to the 
Archhisliop of Canterbury for advice, and 
the primate and all the bishops in the 
kingdom, save Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
declared under their hands and seals that 
they deemed the king's marriage unlawful. 
"R^ol&ey also sustained the king's scruples* 
So far Henry, who had ceased all but the 
most formal intercourse with the queen, 
was doubtless sincere* His scruples were 
now quickened by a violent passion which 
he conceived for Anne Boleyn, a young and 
beautiful lady of noble birth, whom he had 
met among the attendants of the queen. 
Finding her virtue equal to her beauty, 
Henry determined to make her his wife, and 
applied to Pope Clement VII* for a divorce* 
The pope was personally favorable to 
Henry, and would willingly have granted 
his request, but he feared to offend the 
Emperor Charles V,, who was the nephew 
of Catharine, and who openly threatened 
Clement with his vengeance if he granted 
Henry’s request. In this dilemma the 
pope hesitated, and kept Henry waiting for 
five years* He at last sent Cardinal Cam- 
peggio to England, who,^ with Wolsey, 
formed a court for the trial of the king’s 
marriage. Catharine, who had never 
ceased to appeal to her nephew the emperor 
for protection, appeared before this court 
with the king, and throwing herself on her 
knees before Henry, addressed to him a 
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touching and passionate appeal not to 
brand her with the crime of incest and her 
child with illegitimacy, and implored him 
to remember the fidelity with which she had 
observed her marriage vows for twenty 
years. She then made a solemn appeal to 
the pope, and left the court and refused to 
enter it again. The trial was spun out for 
several months, and conducted chiefly 
by Campeggio, who, on the 23d of July, 
1529, suddenly adjourned it until October, 
A few days later orders came from Rome 
transferring the trial to that city* It was 
evident now to Henry that the pope was 
trifling with him, and that he was ready to 
sacrifice him to please the Emperor Charles. 

The king now turned furiously upon 
Wolsey, w^ho was in no way responsible for 
the pope’s conduct. It was the kind’s 
habit to make his ministers responsible lor 
the success of the matters intrusted to them. 
He proceeded with caution, however. First 
Wolsey, who had long dreaded such an 
event as the result of a failure of the trial, 
was deprived of the seal, which was 

conferred upon Sir Thomas More* The 
cardinal was then ordered to leave London, 
aud his palace of York Place, afterwards 
Whitehall, was seized by the king, who also 
confiscated his wealth* Wolsey retired to 
his country seat near Hampton Court, and 
was left in possession of his sees of York 
and Winchester, In his prosperity he had 
been followed by crowds who waited upon 
his favor, Now, with the esception of 
Thomas Cromwell, he was utterly deserted. 
His enemies, chief amoug whom was Anne 
Boleyn, %vho attributed to him the failure 
of her hopes, now sought to complete his 
ruin, and in 1530, the year after his fall, he 
was indicted for high treason—a crime of 
which he was certainly innocent—and was 
arrested by the Earl of Northumberland in 
his see of York* On the way to London 
he was seized with a fatal sickness, aud 
died at Leicester Abbey, His last words 
were addressed to the constable of the 
Tower, who had him in custody: “Had I 
but served God as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have given 
me over in my gray hairs*” 

The fall of Wolsey was not the only im¬ 
portant consequence of the failure of the 
pope to comply with Henry’s desire for a 
divorce. We have seen that since the days 
of Wyclifie the reformed doctrines had been 
silently gathering strength in England. 
In this reign the number of those holding 
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these doetrinea increased rapidly. The 
Keformation in Germaiiy^ and above all 
the accompanying religious movements in 
Switzerland and France, had afiected Eng¬ 
land profoundly* Henry VIIL had in¬ 
deed, in the earlier years of his reign, 
written a book to refute the doctrines of 
Martin Luther, and had been rewarded by 
the pope with the title of Defend^ of the 
Faiihj but the reformers had multiplied so 
rapidly that they now constituted a strong 
party. The resentment which tlie king 
cherished towards the pope induced him to 
lean more and more favorably towards the 
reformers^ as a means of humbling the 
pontiff and destroying his power in Eng¬ 
land, and he conceived the idea of making 
the English Oiurch independeot of Rome* 
Not that he wished to destroy the faith of 
Rome, for in all tilings Henry was still a 
good Catholic; but now that he was re¬ 
solved to have done wilb the nope he could 
not help playing into the hands of the 
reformers* It should not be forgotten that 
Henry was in no sense responsible for the 
English Reformation, He used that great 
movement to serve his own selfish purposes, 
and sought to prevent it from attaining its 
legitimate results* He miscalculated both 
his ability and the force of the movement. 
Dr* Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of Jesus 
College in Cambridge, having casually re¬ 
marked to two of the king^s ministers that 
Hemy should submit the question of the 
legality of his marriage to tiie universities 
of Europe, because if they coufii'med the 
king's view the pope would find it difficult 
to refuse Henry's petition, backed by the 
opinions of the most learned men of the 
world, Henry swore vehemently that 
Cranmer had the right sow by the ear, and 
not only acted upon his suggestionj but 
took Cranmer into favor. The question 
was subnaitted to the various universities of 
Europe, which decided in the king's favor, 
and, thus fortified, Henry renewed Itis re¬ 
quest to the pope, Clement, still in fear of 
the emperor, declined to take any definite 
action, and cited Henry to appear ht Rome* 
Wolsey's power had passed to Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, who had served the cardinal 
with^ such fidelity that Henry had taken 
him into his confidence, and had made him 
secretary of state, Henry chose him be¬ 
cause of his abilities and his bold, decisive 
character, for he wanted such an ally in his 
contest with the pope. Perceiving clearly 
that nothing was to be hoped for from the 


pontiff, Cromwell advised the king to de 
dare himself the head of the churdi in hi? 
own dominions, and Henry promptly acted 
upon this advice. The bishops and higher 
clergy prepared to resist, but the king put 
a most formidable agency in operation 
against them* Nearly all of them had by 
their submission to the legatine court vice 
lated the statute of PrG^nunire^ and had 
thus rendered themselves liable to its pen¬ 
alties. Henry determined to use this 
statute against them, and the clergy, w-ho 
knew that it was useless to oppose reason or 
argument to the arbitrary will of the king, 
made their peace willi him by paying a fine 
of £118,840, and acknowledging that the 
king Tvas the protector and supreme head 
of the church and clergy of England," 
This acknowledgment they qualified by the 
clause ^^in so far as is permitted by tbe laws 
of Christ." By this measure Henry struck 
a decisive blow at the connection between 
the English Church and Rome, and laid 
the foundation of its complete independence 
of that power* He next proceeded to put 
a stop to the payment of the large sums 
which were annually drawn from England 
by the pontiff, and a statute was passed by 
parliament which forbade all appeals to 
the pope or to any person outside the realm* 
These measures induced the chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, one of the best of English¬ 
men, and a devoted Catholic, to resign his 
office, Henry received his resignation with 
regret, as ho sincerely esteemed him, hut 
went on with his efforts. Having carried 
his other points, he now treated his mar¬ 
riage with Catharine as invalid, and married 
Anne Boleyn, A daughter was born of 
this union, who subsequently became Queen 
Elizabeth. Catharine, who steadfastly re¬ 
fused to forego her title of queen, or to 
acknowledge the annulment of her mar¬ 
riage, died in 1536. 

When the news of the king’s marriage 
with Anne reached Rome, the pope was 
urged by the cardinals favorable to the em¬ 
peror to proceed to extreme measures 
against Henry, but lie contented himself 
with confirming the validity of tlie marriage 
with Catharine, and pronounced that with 
Anne null and void. He threatened 
Henry with excommnnication if matters 
were not restored to their original footing. 
A little later an effort of Francis I* to me¬ 
diate between Henry and the pope having 
failed, Clement proceeded to more extreme 
! measures against Henry* Parliament now 
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made it treason to deny that the kin^ waa 
the supreme head on earth of the Church 
of England/' A number of Catholics re¬ 
fused to acknowledge this supremacy, 
among whom were Sir Thomas More and 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester- ^ Neither 
would they recognize the exclusion of the 
Princess Mary from the succession- More 
and Fisher were sent to the Tower- A little 
later an insurrection was attempted by the 
Catholics in consequence of some alleged 
prophecies of a nun of Kent* This out¬ 
break was quelled and the imposture ex¬ 
posed- The king, being determined to 
strike a decisive blow at the Romish party, 
now caused Fisher and More to be con¬ 
demned and executed for treason, A- d, 
1535. Fisher had been made a cardinal 
by the pope during his imprisonment, and 
when the news of his execution reached 
Rome, Pope Paul III- excommunicated 
Henry, declared him deprived of his 
crown, and laid the kingdom under an in¬ 
terdict* 

Thus far the king had been compelled 
by his own necessities in the struggle with 
Rome to move forward with the reformers. 
He was greatly indebted to the Reformation 
for the success of his movements, but the 
Reformation owed him little or nothing- 
Cranrner and Cromwell, though they had 
jmt yet openly departed from the ancient 
doctrines, endeavored steadily to lead the 
king into measures favorable to the re¬ 
formers, while the Duke of Norfolk and 
the other leaders of the CathoLio party en¬ 
deavored to encourage liis devotion to the 
Catholic faith, and to prevent a separation 
of the English Church from Rome in points 
of doctrine. Tliey Tvere working, however, 
against a force which was more potent than 
they believed- The Bible had been made 
accessible to the English, and was doing its 
work rapidly and decisively among^ them- 
In 1526 a translation of the Scriptures 
into the English language was made by 
William Tyndale, and was published in the 
Low Coun tries* Its circulation was forbidden 
in England under heavy penalties, but the 
demand for it was great, and it was read in 
spite of the severe laws against it- Evi¬ 
dences were multiplied that the English 
were beginning to lose their belief in the 
cardinal doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
of transubstantiatioa, and that 
the doctrine of justification by faith was be¬ 
coming stronger. Several martyrs were 
found, who sealed their opposition to the 
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former and their fidelity to the latter with 
their blood- Henry punished with an un¬ 
sparing hand both those who maintained 
the pope's supremacy against his own, and 
those who denied the doctrines of the Ro¬ 
man Church. He still retained hia early 
detestation of Luther and his principles- 
The English reformers, however, were pass¬ 
ing beyond the point reached by Luther, 
and were placing the doctrines of their 
church far iu advance of his* Cranmer, 
sensible of the influence of the Scriptures 
upon their readers, procured, in 1636, a res¬ 
olution from both houses of convocation 
requesting the king to cause the Scriptures 
to be translated by learned men apjminted 
by him, and given to the people- He was 
’warmly supported by Queen Anne and 
Cromwell, and the result was that the king 
sanctioned the translation of the entire 
Bible made by Miles Cover dale, and 
printed, it is supposed, at Zurich in Switzer¬ 
land- He ordered that the whole Bible, 
both in Latin and in English, should he 
placed in the choir of every parish church, 
and that all men should be exhorted to read 
it. This was an immense gain for the re¬ 
formers, A- D* 1536- At the advice of 
Cranmer, the king now resolved to suppress 
the monasteries, which had become not 
only the centres of a gross corruption and a 
baneful idleness, hut of unremitting opposi¬ 
tion and hostility to the crown- He pro¬ 
ceeded carefully, however. In 1536 the 
lessor monasteries were suppressed, but it 
was not until 1538 that the greater estab¬ 
lishments were closed. 

The reformers now sufiered a severe loss. 
The queen, Anne Boleyn, who w^as inclined 
to their doctrines and exerted her influence 
with the king in their behalf, fell into dis¬ 
favor. Henry's passion for her having 
cooled, he became iudiflerent to her* Her 
enemies*—^the whole Catholic party ex¬ 
erted themselves to wuden the breach be¬ 
tween the king and herself, and in this they 
succeeded- The king was induced to be¬ 
lieve that his consort was unfaithful to him, 
and she was arrested and consigned to the 
Tower. She was tried by a jury of peers, 
and upon the most worthless evidence was 
sentenced to death, and was beheaded on 
the Tower green- The innocence of this 
unfortunate queen/' says Hume, cannot 
reasonably be called iu question. Henry 
himself, in the violence of his rage, knew 
not whom to accuse as her lover, aud 
though he imputed guOt to her brother and 
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four peraons morej he able to bring 
proof against none of them*" Henry was 
tired of his wife, and anxious to remove 
her as she stood in the way of his gratifica¬ 
tion of a new passion. On the very day 
after her execution, he married^ Jane Sey¬ 
mour, the daughter of a Wiltshire knight. 
The next year she bore him a son, who was 
named Edward, but she died a few days 
later, 1537, The execution of Anne Boleya 
was made the occasion of a reconciliation 
between the king and his elder daughter, 
the Princess JIary. He required her to 
acknowledge his supremacy, and to admit 
the illegality of her mother's marriage. 
She was twenty years old, and a woman of 
spirit, and these were hard terms. She 
knew her father's character too well to re* 
sist, however, and ■was aware that her own 
safety depended upon her acquiescence- 
She therefore wrote him a letter admitting 
his claims, and was received into favor. 

The suppression of the monasteries threw 
a large sum into the bands of the king, as 
they were possessed of great wealth. The 
people of the northern counties, who were 
Btill attached to the old religion, broke out 
into rebellion. One hundred thousand 
men took up arms, and set out from York¬ 
shire for London, to compel Henry to re¬ 
store the Eomish faith and the jjapal su¬ 
premacy ill England, The king was 
obliged to take the field against them, and 
the insurrection was with difficulty sup- 
presseiL Several of the great abbots and 
nobles ware put to death for their part in 
these troubles. The revolt received the sin¬ 
gular name of “ the Pilgrimage of Grace," 
Henry derived from the acquisition of the 
w^ealth of the monasteries yearly revenues 
amounting to over £130,000* He set apart 
a sum not exceeding £8,000 for the estab* 
lishmeut of a number of new bishoprics. 
He gambled away a large part of the rest, 
and gave the remainder to his favorites, 
Henry next proceeded to destroy the rich 
shrines which had so long been the objects 
of adoration. The treasures attached to 
them were enormoug. The gold from the 
shrioe of Becket, who was known as St, 
Thomas of Canterbury, filled two chests 
which were a load for eiglit strong men, 
Henry not only stripped Becket's shrine, 
but proceeded to uncanonize him, declaring 
that he was no saint, but bad died as a 
rebel and a traitor. These acts aroused the 
pope (Paul III.) to more energetic meas¬ 
ures, Henry was excommunicated and 


deprived of his crown, the kingdom was 
laid under an interdict, and his subjects 
were absolved from their allegiance to 
him- The pope called upon the people 
and nobles of England to take up arms 
against the king, who was declared in¬ 
famous, and all the princes of Christendom 
were commanded, in virtue of the obedience 
they owed to the apostolic see, to make war 
upon him, and to seize such of his subjects 
as they could lay hands on, and hold them 
as slaves. In England the efforts of the 
pope produced no effect. The reformers 
were too strong, the power of the king was 
too great, and the exposures of fraud and 
corruption on the part of the Romish 
Church, wliich had accompanied the sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries, bad dis¬ 
gusted the EuglBh people too thoroughly 
to allow the Catholic party to hope for a 
successful rebellion ; and England was too 
formidable for any foreign power to wish to 
go to war with her on her own soil. More¬ 
over the spiritual iveapons of the pope had 
lost their force in the eyes of Christendom. 
Cardinal Reginald Pole, a grandson of 
George, Duke of Clarence, and a kinsman 
of Henry, w^as residing abroad at the time. 
He did his best to stir up the foreign 
princes to a war with England, but without 
result. His elder brother, Lord Montague, 
and his aged mother, Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, the last of tlae direct line of the 
Plantagenets, and some others, being de¬ 
tected in treasonable correspondence %vith 
him, were sent to the block- 

Although be had gone to such extremes 
as we have related, Henry was still siu- 
cerely attached to the Catholic faith- In 
1539 be Joined hands with the Catholic 
party, and the articles" which sub- 

Btantially imposed tiie Catholic faith upon 
the nation, were adopted- This was a direct 
blow to the reformers, and Henry exerted 
all his despotic power to compel the ac¬ 
ceptance of the articles- He could never 
tolerate any claim of his subjects to think 
for themselves in religious matters, but 
sought to compel them to accept his views. 
Several persons were sent to the stake for 
rejecting the articles. The parliament now 
made a complete surrender of ^e rights 
and liberties of the nation by giving to the 
king's proclamations the force of laws. 
Henry now strikingly manifested the incon¬ 
sistency of his character by giving every 
householder leave to have the new transla- 
tion of the Bible in his family. 
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The retormers were now to suffer another 
severe loss* Hemy was anxious to marry 
again, and, througli the influence of Crom¬ 
well, Ilia choice fell upon Anne, daughter 
of the Duke of Cleves, a Protestant princess 
of Germany. The marriage took place 
early in 1540. When the new queen arriyed 
in England Henry found her stupid and 
unattractive. The king in disgust sought 
and ibund a pretext for annulling his mar¬ 
riage with her, and she consented to accept 
a handaorae pension in lieu of the royal 
dignity, and remained in England until her 
death, Henry soon became enamored of 
Catharine Howard, a niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the leader of the Catholic party* 
He had never forgiven Cromwell for his 
blunder in procuring such an unacceptable 
bride for him as Anne of Cleves, and Nor¬ 
folk and the Catholic leaders resolved to 
make this resentment and the king's pas¬ 
sion for Catharine Howard the occasion of 
destroying OomwelL That minister was 
cordially hated by the whole Catholic party 
for his prominent part in the destruction 
■of the monasteries, which had won him the 
name of “the Hammer of the Monks,'' 
Henry lent himself willingly to this scheme, 
and Cromwell was arrested and beheaded 
on the 2Sth of July, 1540, on a charge of 
high treason, and without being allowed a 
hearing in his own defence. His only crime 
was the too hearty zeal with which he had 
supported the tyranny of Henry, After 
Cromweirs death Henry hastened his mar¬ 
riage with Catharine Howard* This mar¬ 
riage brought to him a portion of the 
punishment his iniquitous course respecting 
his wives deserved, A little more than a 
year after her marriage the queen was found 
to be a notoriously dissolute woman, and 
was beheaded on the 12th of February, 
1542, Several of her paramours were also 
executed. 

The death of Cromwell and the marriage 
with Catharine Howard restored the Catlio- 
lies to power. They did not dare to pro¬ 
ceed in the course they had marked out as 
Romanists, for their influence with the king 
would have perished with such an avowal, 
so they craftily maiotained their influence 
over him as believers in transubstantiation. 
The six articles were rigorously enforced, 
and in 1643 the general permission to read 
the Bible was revoked. Only the higher 
classes, or merchants, who were house¬ 
holders, might read it, hut it was forbidden 
to the common people. In the same year! 
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the king married Catharine Parr, the widow 
of Lord Latimer, a woman of ability and 
great discretion, who managed to retain her 
influence over him until his death. She 
was known to be favorably inclined to the 
reformers, and Gardiner, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and the Catholic party energetically 
sought to destroy her. They did succeed 
in putting to death Anne Askew, one of 
her attendants, and sought by the cruellest 
torture to wring from her some confession 
damaging to the queen, but without success. 
Enraged by their defeat, they turned upon 
Craumer, and representing to Henry that 
the primate and bis learned men were de¬ 
stroying the kingdom Avith heresy, asked 
his commitment to the ToAver. Henry 
thorouglily esteemed, and Avas sincerely 
attached to, Cranmer, He allowed Gardi¬ 
ner and his colleagues to proceed far enough 
to show the archbishop who were his enemies, 
and who his friends, and then sternly for¬ 
bade them to raise a hand against the 
primate, whom be declared to be faithful 
and true. From this time the queen and 
tlie primate were safe from the attacks of 
the Romanists. 

For some time past Henry had been try¬ 
ing to draw the Scottish kingdom into 
closer relations wdth England, but James 
V- of Scotland, who Avas a Romanist, had 
no Avish for the alliance of his uncle, Avhom 
lie regarded as the great enemy of his 
church. In 1642 Henry, greatly vexed at 
his failure, declared Avar against Scotland* 
James, hoping to anticipate liim, sent a 
force of 10,000 men over the border* These 
troops were put to a shameful flight by a 
body of 500 English at Solway Moss. 
James died of shame and grief at this 
humiliation, leaving his crown to his infant 
daughter, Mary Stuart- Henry, who ear¬ 
nestly desired a union of the tAvo kingdoms, 
negotiated a marriage betAveen Mary and 
his son Edward. The Queen of Scotland 
and the regent, the Earl of Arran, being 
Catholics, determined to disregard this 
treaty* Henry attempted to enforce it by 
sending an army into Scotland under the 
Earl of Hertford, the brother of Queen 
Jane Seymour* The country Avas ravaged, 
and Edinburgh was sacked and hi rued. 
This war led to one with France, in Avliieh 
Henry acted as the ally of the Emperor 
Charles. In 1544 Henry passed over to 
France, and captured Boulogne after a 
short siege. The next year peace was made 
I with France and Scotland, and it Avas agreed 
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that Boulogne should be ^restored to the 
French at the end of eight years iu con¬ 
sideration of the payment of a sum of 
money* 

In his later years Henry became very 
corpulent, and towards the last was veiy 
infirm. His health continued to fail, and 
he made his will, settling the succession, in 
case of the failure of heirs to his son Ed¬ 
ward, upon his daughter Mary and her 
heirs, then upon his daughter Elizabeth 
nod her heirs. On the 19Lh of January, 


paid great attention to the navy, and sue* 
ceeded in bringing it to a high state of 
efficiency, 

Henry was sneceeded by his young son 
Edward VI., a child ot ten year's. The 
Earl of Hertford, the brother of Queen 
Jane Seymour, was declared protector of 
the kingdom, and was created Duke of 
Somerset, He was a man of great rapacity 
and ambition, but was much beloved by the 
common people. He began his administra¬ 
tion by endeavoring to compel the Scots to 



1547, he caused the Earl of Surrey, the son 
of the Duke of Norfolk, to be executed for 
high treason* On the 28 th of January^ 
in the same year, Henry died, after a reign 
of nearly thirty-eight years, and in the fifty- 
sixth year of Ins age. 

In 1536 Wales was incorporated with 
England, and the laws and privileges of 
England were extended oyer that country. 
In 1542 Ireland, in which the English 
authority had been strengthened, was raised 
to the dignity of a kingdom, Henry VIIL 


execute the treaty of marriage between 
Edward VI. and Mary Stuart, and made 
a savage invasion of Scotland for that pur¬ 
pose. He defeated the Scots at Pinkie in 
1547, and though he did not succeed in 
securing the fulfilment of tlie treaty won 
considerable credit at home by his course. 
The next year the Scots settled the matter 
by sending their young queen to France, 
and marrying her to the Dauphin Francis, 
the son of Henry IL 

Edward had been trained in the reformed 
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doctrines, and Somerset favorable to the 
same belief The first parliaineut repealed 
the six articles, and Henry's tj^rannicai 
laws eoneerniug treason» The political 
leaders during this reign, anxious to obtain 
the wealth of the church, committed many 
outrages upon the Catholic clergy. The 
direction of the doctrinal part of the refor¬ 
mation lay chiefly in the hands of Cran- 
nier, who was assisted by Bishops Latimer 
and Ridley* The character of the primate 
inclined him to mildness, and the work 
went on with moderation* The churches 
were stripped of their crucifixes, images, 
and paintings, and a simpler service in the 
English koguage was substituted for the 
celebration of the mass. The Book of 
Common Prayer was compiled by Arch¬ 
bishop Craumer, \vho took 
the old Latin service as 
the groundwork of the 
book. The first prayer 
book was piiblbhed in 
1549, but in 1552 many 
cliaugea were made in it 
to suit the views of the 
more advanced reformers. 

The complete Buccess of 
the reformers betrayed 
them into serious indis¬ 
cretions, and it needed the 
severe trials of the next 
reign to remove these 
evils and purify their 
work. 

Somerset's ambition and 
rapacity soon j*aised up 
enemies for him at home* 

Tiie first of these was bis 
brother Thomas, Lord^ 

Seymour of Sudley, High Admiral of 
England, who was even more ambitious 
and impriocipled than the protector* He 
had married Cathaxine Parr, the widow of 
Henry VIII., and aimed at taking his 
brother's place as protector. Somerset Imd 
him attainted for high treason, and he was 
executed without being allowed a hearing 
in his own defence on the 20tli of March, 
1549. The spoliation and seizure of the 
abbey lands and other church property 
which disgraced the early part of this reign 
was stopped by the influence of Cranmer, 
but not until Somerset bad amassed a large 
fortune from the plunder. The Romanists 
in the west took up arms to compel the 
restoration of the mass and the plundered 
lands, but the insurrection was quelled. 


Ab Somerset was believed to sympathize 
with the rebels iu many things, his enemies 
succeeded in securing his removal from the 
protectorate, and the administration of the 
state passed into the hands of his great rival, 
the Duke of Northumberland. In 1552 
Somerset was charged with conspiring 
against Norihumberland and the other 
great lords of the council, and was be- 
headed. His death caused universal sorrow 
among the common people. 

Horthumberland's administration ww 
even worse than that of Somerset, and he 
was disliked by the people. His reign did 
not last long* In 1553 Edw^ard VI*, who 
was a youth of remarkable promise and of 
great sweetness of character, fell seriously 
ill. Northumberland, who had espoused 


the Protestant cause, knew that tbe acces¬ 
sion of Mary would restore the Romish 
faith and system, and persuaded the dying 
king to altm- tbe succession. By this act,, 
which was unlawful, as it bad not received 
the sanction of parliament, Edward ex¬ 
cluded his si Sid'S fi'om the succession, and 
bestowed the crown upon his cousin, Lady 
Jane Grey, daughter of the Duke of Suf¬ 
folk, and granddaughter of Mary Tudor 
and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
The king's motive was the security of the 
reformed religion. That of Northumber¬ 
land was more selfish. He had just married 
his fourth son. Lord Guilford Dudley, to- 
Lady Jane, and he hoped to secure him the 
crown by this irregular transfer of it* Ed¬ 
ward died at Greenwich on the 6th of July,, 
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3553- It was cominoiilj believed that 
Northumberland had hastened his end by 
poison. 

Northumberland had intended to keep 
tlie king’s death secret until he could secure 
the arrest of Mary and Elizabethj but the 
former received warning from faithful 
Meuda and escaped into Norfolk. North- 
umberiaud then proclaimed Lady Jane 
Grey queen on the 10th of July, to her 
great regret and against her reinonstratiees. 
She was prevailed upon by her husband 
and fatherdn-law to submit to their will^ 
but the people refused to acknowledge her 


QUEEN WAHY, 

titlSj and rallied around Mary, who was 
universally regarded as the rightful heir. 
Mary was proclaimed amid the rejoicings 
of the people, and her triumph was secured 
almost without opposition. On the 19th 
of July she entered London. Northuir>^f"^- 
land was seized, tried and beheaded, ana 
died declaring himself a Catholic. Jane 
and her husband were arrested and impris¬ 
oned in the tower. Renard, the Spanish 
ambassador, to whose evil counsels much 
of the misery of this reign was due, advised 
the queen to put them to death at once, but 
as yet she declined to do so. 

Mary, who was a Catholic, began her 


reign with a solemn promise to make no 
change in the religion established by her 
brother. She then proceeded to violate this 
pledge. The rapacity of Somerset and 
Northumberland liad brought the reformed 
religion into discredit with a large part of 
the nation, and there were not wanting 
many who were willing to see the old faith 
restored. Mary soon satisfied them. She 
restored the Catholic faith and worship, 
made Gardiner chancellor, and caused many 
of the leading reformers to fly the kingdom. 
Cranmer, who had favored Lady Jane 
Grey, was arrested, tnrown into prison, and 
sentenced to death for high treason. The 
queen reserved him for a still more terrible 
fate. The Princess Elizabeth, who was a 
Protestant, was ordered to embrace the 
Catholic faith, and during the whole reign 
was in serious danger of her life. She was 
kept a prisoner, but escaped the queen’s veu- 
geauce by dissembling her real sentiments. 

Mary now expressed her determination 
to bestow her hand upon Philip of Spain, 
the son of the Emperor Charles V., the 
most bigoted prince of Europe. The 
match was unpopular with every class of 
the English people ; all feared that it would 
result in the loss of the freedom of the 
country, which Philip would seek to make 
a mere province of Spain—a most reason¬ 
able fear. In order to prevent the mar¬ 
riage, Sir Tliomas Wyatt raised a body of 
Kentish men and marched to London to 
seize the queen. He was defeated and 
made a prisoner. The rebels had intended 
to proclaim Lady Jane Grey queen in the 
event of their success, and Mary, in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the trouble, 
caused both Lady Jane and her husband, 
Guilford Dudley, to be beheaded on the 
12th of February, 1554 Wyatt and the 
Duke of Suffolk, aud many others con¬ 
cerned in the insiirrection were also put to 
death. The Princess Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devon, great-grandson of 
Edward IV., were suspected of aspiring to 
the throne, and were committed to the 
Tower, The Spanish ambassador earnestly 
sought to induce Mary to put her sister to 
death, but as there was no evidence to con¬ 
vict her of treason, Mary did not dare to 
venture upon so extreme a measure, aud 
merely placed her for a time in confinement 
at Woodstock. 

In July, 1554, Philip of Spain came over 
to England, and was married to the aueen. 
It was agreed by parliament that he snould 
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Cardinal Reginald Pole was sent to Eng¬ 
land as the popes legate to complete the 
work of restoring the Catholic faith* On 
the 30th of November, 1554, both houses 
of parliament met at Whitehall, and kneel¬ 
ing before the legate received from him for 
the whole realm absolution for the national 
sins of heresy and schism* Mary, more 
zealous than her subjects, restored to the 
church such of the confiscated ecclesiastical 
property as remained in the possession of 


EXECuno^r of lat>t jaxts offy. 
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be called King of England during the life 
of Mary, but that body stoutly refused to 
allow him to be crowned, or to succeed the 
queen in the event of her death without 
heirs. The whole nation was distrustful of 
Philip, whose cold and haughty manners 
increased his unpopularity, and the cruelty 
with which the queen had removed those 
whom she considered her enemies had 
caused her to become universally hated 
throughout the kingdom. Pliilip's ruling 


passion was ambition, and Mary soon g^er- 
ceived that the best way to retain his aflFec- 
tion was to help him to become master of 
England. Had not parliament, in spite of 
its submissiveness in other respects, been so 
resolute to maintain the mdepepdence of 
the kingdom, the evils of this reign would 
liave been increased by the sacrifice of 
England to the queen's fondness for her 
husband. 

The marriage was followed by a recon^ 
conciliation of the kingdom with Rorae. 


the crown, but it was found impossible to 
recover the property that bad passed into 
other hands. The ecclesiastical legislation 
of Henry VIIL was repealed, and the laws 
against the Lollards were revived* 

Mary was determined that her people 
should be forced to conform to the Catholic 
faith, and severe measures were put in force 
against those who refused to do so* The ex¬ 
ecution of these measures was intrusted to the 
clergy* Gardiner, the chancellor, was quite 
prominent in these severities, but he soon 
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became dlsgusfeed with the horrid task, aod 
resigned it to Bonner, the brutal Bishop of 
London- The persecution began in 1555 
with the martyrdom of John Eogers, who 
^^ras burned at Smithfield for denying the 
doctrine of transubstantfation. Other 
martyrs were found rapidly by the perse¬ 
cuting agents of the queen and the church. 
Between the execution of Rogers and the 
close of the reigu, a period of three years^ 
277 persons were burned alive for heresy, 
namely, five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and laborers, 
fifty-five women, and four children* “The 
•crime for which almost all the Protestants 
were condemned,’' says Hume, “was their 
refusal to acknowledge the real presence. 

, . . The persons condemned to these pun¬ 
ishments were not convicted of teaching or 
dogmatizing, contrary to the established re¬ 
ligion; they were seized merely on sus¬ 
picion, and articles being offered them to 
subscribe, they were, immediately, upon 
tlieir refusal coudemued to the flames* . * . 
Each martyrdom was equivalent to a hun¬ 
dred sermons against popery; and men 
eitlier avoided such horrid spectacleSj or re¬ 
turned from them full of a violent though 
secret indignation against the persecutors/' 
Many of the worst practices of the Spanish 
Inquisition were introduced into England, 
to the iudignation and disgust of the na¬ 
tion. 

The principal martyrs were, in the order 
named, John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester ; 
Bishf>p3 Latimer and Ridley, who were 
burned together, and Edward Craumer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, The martyr¬ 
dom of Crannier was the most injurious to 
the Church of Rome of any that took place 
during this reign. Thousands had wit¬ 
nessed the patient heroism with which he 
suffered at the stake, and the whole land 
mourned the good archbishop. So much 
popular sympathy was shown to the martyrs 
that the queen issued a proclamation for¬ 
bidding her subjects to apppach, speak to, 
or comfort heretics on their way to execu¬ 
tion. Tills command was utterly disre¬ 
garded, The Euglish people, to whom such 
cruelties were foreign, deeply resented them. 
Each case of persecution made fresh con¬ 
verts for the Reformation. The queen was 
given the name of “ Bloody Mary,” to ex¬ 
press the detestation her people bore her, 
and Philip was hated to an even greater 
degree. 


The marriage of the queen was unhappy. 
She was a small, haggard, sickly woman, 
eleven years older than her husband. The 
marriage had been one of policy on bis 
part, and though his wife was passionately 
attached to, and extremely jealous of him, 
Philip did not tronbie himself to return 
her affection. He soon became tired of her, 
aod gladly went back to Spain when re¬ 
called by hb father’s abdication. He re¬ 
turned to England in 1556 forashort time, 
to secure the alliance of that country in his 
w^ar with France, He told the queen that 
if she refused his demand, he would ne%"er 
set foot in England again, and the poor 
wmman, half mad with the fear of losing 
her husband, %vrung a considerable sum of 
money from her subjects in the most arbi¬ 
trary manner, and sent a force of 10,000 
men to the aid of Philip. War was de¬ 
clared against France, but the only result 
of this struggle as far as England was con¬ 
cerned was the loss of Calais, which was 
captured by the Duke of Guise in January, 
1558. In actual fact England could ivefl 
afford to lose the town, but it had been 
made a point of honor to hold it for centu¬ 
ries, and llB loss was a severe blow to the 
pride of the nation. 

In spite of her crimes it is impossible to 
withhold our pity from Mary. She 
hated and cursed by her people with a bit¬ 
terness which ^vords have no power to ex¬ 
press, She was aware of this, and the 
knowledge caused her no little suffering. 
Her husband, tired of her, remained on the 
continent, and paid no heed to the piteous 
letters she constantly addressed to him. 
She^ supposed herself pregnant, ^Yhe^ in 
reality the symptoms whicli she thus inter¬ 
preted w^ere but the signs of an incurable 
disease. Her people were not slow to give 
her evidences of their hatred of her. Li¬ 
bels and lampoons, ribald ballads upon her 
supposed pregnancy were dropped by un¬ 
known hands W'here she could not fail to 
find them* As she read them she would 
give way to bursts of despairing fury, and 
then go to her chamber to weep her heart 
out in the bitterness of her sorrow. There 
she would sit for hours on the floor, her 
knees drawn up to her face. Then rousing 
herself, she would wander restlessly about 
the corridors of the palace, or write to her 
husband those sorrowful, tear-blotted let¬ 
ters with which she vainly tried to move 
his heart of adamant. At last, on the 17th 
of November, 1658, Mary died. Her death 
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was followed within twenty-four hours by 
that of Cardinal Pole, The news was 
greeted in all part^ of England with dem¬ 
onstrations of joy. The death of Mary 
ended the power of Eome in England. 

Mary having died without heirs, her sis- 


they had been left hy Edward YL The 
supremacy of the crown w'as restored by 
act of parliament^ though the sovereign 
discontinued the title of “Head of the 
Church " The bishops of Mary’s reign, 
with a few exceptions, refused to take the 


QUEEN :fiLIEABETH. 


ter Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Bo.leyn, was proclaimed queen. 
She was attached to the faith of the Refor¬ 
mation, and began her reign by reversing 
the acts of Mary with regard to church 
matters, and restored the doctrines and 
worship of the church to the form in which 


oath of supremacy, and were deprived of 
their sees. Elizabeth recalled the bishops 
who had fled to the continent to escape 
Mary's wrath, and new consecrations were 
made by these to fill the vacant sees. Dr. 
Matthew Parker, a man eminent for his 
learning and piety, was made Archbishop 
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of Cantarbury. Some alterations were made 
in the second prayer-book of Edward VI., 
and it was ordered to be used in the church. 
Parliament passed a new act of uniformity, 
and imposed a fine upon all who absented 
themselves from church. Many Roman 
Catholics, unable to submit to tliis law, fled 
the kingdom, and from the continent kept 
Elizabeth in danger by their plots through¬ 
out her reign, t 

Another class of Christians also iound 
the queen's determination to make all her 


QCEriX ELIZABETH SETTINO OUT FOK LOKI)0>’, 

subjects conform to the established church 
a source of trouble. These were the extreme 
Protestants or “Puritans,” as they were 
called from their desire for a simpler and 
purer form of worship—that is, one farther 
removed from the Roman Catholic forms. 
These persons had no wish to leave the 
Church of England, but strove to establish 
their ideas in its doctrines and rituah 
Some of the more advanced objected to the 
government of bishops. Finding it impos¬ 
sible to carry out their wishes, they began 
to withdraw from the church and hold 


meetings of their own, and towards the 
close of the reign openly separated from 
the church, as a distinct sect, and were 
known as Independents, A “Court of High 
Commission ” was appointed by Elizabeth 
to enforce the act of uniformity. The non^ 
conformists were punished by fines and iiu- 
prisonraent, but they held on to their doc¬ 
trines. 

In spite of this division, however, the- 
English Protestants presented an unbroken 
front to Rome and to their foreign enemies. 
The Puritans never wavered in their 
loyalty to Elizabeth, but gave her 
their unflinching support in the great 
trials to which the religious and polit¬ 
ical enmity of Rome and Spain sub¬ 
jected the kingdom. As the greatest 
of the Protestant sovereigns, Elizabeth 
became the hope of the reibrmers in 
all parts of Europe. She ivas not 
able to help them to the extent of 
her power, for she was always sur¬ 
rounded by dangers and difficulties 
which compelled her to act with the 
greatest caution. Still the assistance 
she gave to the reformers in France, 
the Netherlands and Scotland, w^asof 
great service to them, and the moral 
weiglit of her alliance was of the 
highest importance to them, 

Elizabeth wus twenty-six years old 
when she came to the throne, and it 
was hoped by her subjects that she 
would marry and give them a sover¬ 
eign of her own blood to succeed her, 
Philip of Spain offered her his hand 
on condition of her renunciation of 
the reformed faith, but she declined 
the alliance of a man who had per¬ 
secuted her in her days of helpless¬ 
ness. Several eligible matches were 
proposed to her during her reign, 
but she refused them all, preferring 
to continue her estate of maidenhood,, 
and perhapB wisely, as this resolve left her 
more indepeodeut and freer to carry out 
her vigorous policy. lo whatever light we 
view her character, we are compelled to 
acknowledge her as a great sovereign. She 
possessed in a high degree the qualities of 
vigor of mind, energy, constancy, penetra¬ 
tion, vigilance, magnanimity, and tact, A 
daughter of Henry AT^IL, she was imperious 
and high-tempered, but she was a more 
faithful friend than her father, and had her 
weaker qualities under the firm control of 
her vigorous and sagacious mind. She in- 
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herited the faults of her sex, and was vain 
of her beauty^ jealous of those women 
whom she deemed her rivalsj and fond of 
admiration. But though she had lovers 
and favorites, she never yielded her honor 
to her passion, or allowed them to cause her 
to sacrifice the public interests to her ten¬ 
derness* She was not tolerant, but she 
kept the religious differences of her people 
witliin bounds by her strong personal in¬ 
fluence over them. Although a woman, 
she maintained her country's renown at the 
highest point, and made her friendship to 
be courted and her enmity dreaded by the 
most powerful sovereigns of Europe. She 
showed a rare discernment m the selection 
of her ministers, and rarely failed to choose 
the most fitting instruments for the execu¬ 
tion of her will. She supported them with 
unvarying constancy, but she remained 
their mistress, and it was her firm hand 
that guided England safely through the 
dangers which encompassed her reign. 
Her chief minister was Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burleigh, whom she made 
lord high treasurer. He was a states¬ 
man of great ability and integrity, and 
served the queen with remarkable fidelity. 
To his wise counsels much of the success of 
her reign is to be attributed. 

One of the first acts of Elizabeth's reign 
was to make peace with France* Calais 
was left in the hands of the French. This 
peace, however, did not produce a return 
of good feeling between the two kingdoms* 
Mary Stuart, the young Queen of Scotland, 
who had been married to Francis, the 
Dauphin of France and son of Henry IL, 
was, next to Elizabeth, the nearest relative 
of Henry VIII,, and the true heir to the 
crown in the event of Elizabeth's death. 
Those who regarded the marriage of Henry 
and Anne Eoleyn as unlawful, and Eliza¬ 
beth as an illegitimate child, and therefore 
incapable of succeeding to the throne, of 
3 iecessity regarded Mary Stuart as the true 
heir of Mary Tudor* Henry II. adopted 
tliis view, which at the accession of his son 
would unite the crowns of France, Scotland, 
and England, if it should prevail, and 
sought to induce the pope to excommuni¬ 
cate Elizabeth and turn her Catholic sub¬ 
jects against her. By his command Francis 
and Mary assumed the arms and titles of 
King and Queen of England. Elizabeth 
remonstrated through her ambassador, but 
could obtain no satisfaction. After the 
accession of Francis II. to the French 
5B 


throne, the Guises pushed matters to greater 
extremities, and Elizabeth was naturally 
driven to regard Mary and her husband as 
her most dangerous enemies. 

Scotland had been for some time in a 
most disordered state. The reformers, ’who 
now comprised the great bulk of the nation, 
had obliged the queen regent, Mary's 
mother, to grant their demands, which in¬ 
cluded entire toleration in matters of I'e- 
ligion, and the discouragement of the 
French influence, which had grown too 
great for the safety of the independence of 
the kingdom. Margaret, however, in 
league with the French court, set herself to 
work to bring^Scotland into more complete 
subjection to France, after which it was in¬ 
tended to rid the former kingdom of heresy. 
Troops were sent over from France, and the 
danger became so evident that the Scottish 
reformers appealed to Elizabeth for aid. 
That queen, perceiving the extent of the 
danger to England of the success of the 
French schemes, responded to this appeal 
at once, and sent a fleet into the Frith of 
Forth and an army across the border, 
which compelled the French forces in 
Scotland to capitulate* A treaty was con¬ 
cluded between England and France, by 
which the French troops were withdrawn 
from Scolland; the French sovereigns 
agreed to cease to bear the arms and titles 
of the English sovereign; and Scottish 
affaii-s were settled by the exclusion of for¬ 
eigners from ofiSce in that kingdom. This 
vigorous action on the part of Elizabeth 
raised her credit to a high degree abroad. 
The Scottish reformers ass^mbied a parlia¬ 
ment and established their faith throughout 
Scotland, and continued their alliance with 
Elizabeth* 

The death of Francis IL put ao end to 
the danger of a war with France on account 
of Mary's pretensions to the English crown; 
but that queen, acting upon the advice of 
her uncle, the Duke of Guise, would not 
formally surrender those claims. More¬ 
over, she had not yet, as Queen of Scotland, 
given her assent to the treaty of Edinburgh, 
the terms of which we have just stated. 
The ill treatment which Mary received 
after the death of her husband, from Cath¬ 
arine de' Medici, made her anxious to leave 
France and return to Scotland. She there¬ 
fore asked permission of Elizabeth to pass 
through England on her way home, but 
Elizabeth made her consent conditional 
upon the ratification of the treaty. Appre- 
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ciatiDg tlie danger of tbe presence in Scot-1 
land of Mary, whose title to the English 1 
crown was regarded hy the Catholic party 
as preferable to her own, Elizabeth sta¬ 
tioned a deet in the channel to intercept 
hen Mary succeeded, however, in eluding 
this force in a fog, and reached Scotland in 
safety. The Scotch reforinei*s were not in¬ 
clined to regard her with favor. She was 
a Catholic, and the kingdom was now too 
thoroughly Protestant for her position to be 
pleasant. The unhappy queen was treated 
by the Scottish leaders, with John Knox at 
their head, with a severity and brutality 
from which her sex, if not her rank, should 
have shielded her. She found herself, 
without the power to enforce her will, in 
the midst of a people bitterly hostile to her. 
Her situation was most uncomfortable, and 
her lack of prudence soon made it worse. 
Finding that her position in Scotland conld 
not be maintained without the friendship 
of England, Mary endeavored to open a 
firiendly correspondence with Elizabeth, 
but her course was so impolitic as to con¬ 
vince Elizabeth that the Scottish qneen 
still harbored her designs upon her crown* 
Still, a nominal reconciliation was effected 
between them, and they appeared to be the 
best of friends, all the while distrusting and 
disliking each other in the most womanly 
fasliion. Elizabeth professed to be anxious 
for Mary to many one of the great nobles 
of England, but really intended that she 
should remam a widow. She was much 
annoyed, therefore, when Mary, in 1564, 
married Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, son 
of the Earl of Lennox* Darnley was a 
worthless, trifling person, and soon dis¬ 
gusted his wife with his ingratitude and 
jealousy. He conceived a violent hatred 
for an Italian secretary of the queen, named 
David Rizzio, whom he charged with being 
Mary's lover. His fury having led him to 
extreme measures, he conducted several of 
his friends to the palace of Holyrood, and 
surprised Kizzio as he sat at supper with 
the queen, and the unfortunate Italian w^as 
stabbed at Mary’s feet. He was dragged 
out of the room and quickly despatched, 
Mary, conquering her agitation, vowed 
vengeance upon the murderers, among 
whom was her husband. The next year 
(1567) Darnley was murdered, and the 
Queen of Scots, who was believed to have 
brought about his death, soon after married 
the Earl of Bothwell. Bothwell was re- [ 
garded as one of the murderers of Darnley, | 


and the marriage gave great offence to the 
I iScottish people. The nobles took up arms 
against the queen. Bothwell fled the king¬ 
dom, and Mary was taken prisoner and 
confined in Loehieviu Castle, She was 
compelled to resign the crown to James 
VI,, her infant son by Darnley, In 1568 
she escaped from her confinement and ral¬ 
lied her partisans. Her brother, the Earl 
of Murray, who had been made regent for 
his nephew, marched against her, and de¬ 
feated her at Langside. She then escaped 
into England, and threw herself upon the 
protection of Elizabeth, May 16th, 1658, 
Elizabeth, how^ever, detained her as a state 
prisoner, and kept her in confinement for 
upwards of nineteen years. She was in¬ 
duced to take this step by the advice of her 
minister Cecil, who pointed out to her the 
danger of allowing Mary, who was unable 
to remain in Scotland, to pass over to 
France, as she desired, where she would be 
the centre of every Catholic plot against 
England* Her confinement, however, did 
not avert the danger which Cecil dreaded. 
Mary became an object of compassion be¬ 
cause of her unlawful detention, and numer¬ 
ous conspiracies were formed by the Cath¬ 
olics, each of which had for its objects the 
release of Mary, the overthrow of Eliza¬ 
beth, and the elevation of Mary to the 
English throne. These malcontents invari¬ 
ably looked to Spain for aid. The Duke 
of Norfolk, the head of the Catholic party 
in England, hoped to become the husband 
of Mary, and through her King of Eug- 
land. His conspiracies to effect this cost 
him his liberty in 1569 and his head in 
1572, In 1569 the Earls of Northumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland got up a Catholic 
rebellion in the north of England, which 
was speedily crushed with great severity. 
In 1570 Pope Pius V, issued a bull declar¬ 
ing the English people absolved from their 
allegiance to Elizabeth, English priests, 
educated at the Catholic seminaries of 
France, and members of the Jesuit order, 
came into the kingdom in such numbers, 
and were so constantly engaged in plots 
against the queen, that it was generally be¬ 
lieved that they were sent to England for 
no other purpose than to promote treason. 
Many of these were tortured for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining information as to the 
designs of the Catholic party, and were put 
to death. Torture was contrary to the 
[English law, but it had been used so freely 
[under the Tudors that Elizabeth merely 
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pursued the policy of her family in adopt- 

ing it. 

The queen retaliated the aimoyances 
caused her by the seminary priests by allow* 
iDg the Huguenots to enlist men in England, 
by loaning money to the Queen of Navarre, 
and by employing her iufiuence with tlie 
German princes in behalf of the Frencli 
Protestants. The terrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew filled England with horror 
and alarm. Elizabeth made no secret 
of her indignation and disgust, feeling 
which she shared with her people. This 
terrible atfair and the cruelties of Philip 
II. in the Low Countries, convinced the 
queen and her ministers that the Catholics 
of the continent had combined for a bloody 
extirpation of Protestantism. The Catholic 
party in England was strong and active, 
and it was not certain whether it would not 
with the assistance of France and Spain 
turn against Elizabeth, and repeat in Eng¬ 
land the horrors enacted upon the •conti¬ 
nent. As the head and protectress of the 
reformed faith, Elizabeth was the constant 
object of the fury of the Catholics, and her 
situation was always full of danger. It was 
necessary for the queen to act with great 
prudence, and she therefore deemed it best 
not to sever her intercoui^se with the French 
court. Yet she accorded to the French 
ambassador, a man of honor and humanity, 
a reception which left him in no doubt of 
her real sentiments respecting the massacre. 
In January, 1578, an alliance was formed 
between England and the United Prov¬ 
inces of the Netherlands, which had 
established their independence of Spain 
after a long and heroic struggle. The 
troubles which followed the death of the 
Prince of Orange, and the efforts of the 
Spaniards to regain possession of the Neth¬ 
erlands, induced the provinces in 1585 to 
offer the sovereignty of their country to 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth deemed it most pru¬ 
dent to decline this offer, but as she was 
resolved to prevent the subjugation of the 
provinces by Philip, she agreed to assist 
them with troops and money. She sent an 
expedition to their aid under the Earl of 
Leicester, her favorite. Leicester failed to 
accomplish anything, but the expedition is 
memorable for the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was mortally wounded in an 
action before Zutphen. He was one of the 
most perfect characters of history, a model 
of manly virtue, and possessed of many rare 
gifts of mind. So for there was no war of 


importance between Spain and England, 
but hostilities were kept up by Sir 
Francis Drake and other English pllors, 
who attacked the Spanish possessions in 
America, and captured Spanish ships at 
sea. 

In 1585 parliament had passed a law for 
the punishment of persons plotting against 
the sovereign for flie purpose of securing 
the crown. Maiy was the first victim of 
this law. Of the numerous plots formed for 
her release and elevation to the English 
throne, the last was organized by Anthony 
Babbington, an Englisli Catholic gentleman 
of means, John Savage, and John Ballard, 
priests of the English seminary at Bheims, 
and some others. It was intended to assas¬ 
sinate Elizabeth, and release the Queen of 
Scots at the same moment. The Spanish 
ambassador at Paris had promised to aid 
the conspirators with his master's troops, 
and it was believed that these, with the co¬ 
operation of the English Catholics, would 
be sufficient to seat Mary on the throne of 
her rival. Mary entered cordially into the 
plot. The conspiracy was detected, how¬ 
ever, by the vigilance of Elizabeth's minis¬ 
ter, Walshingham, and the parties to it 
were seized and executed. Mary was tried 
by a commission provided for by the law 
of 1585, and being found guilty of compli¬ 
city in the plot, was sentenced to death. 
She was executed at Potheringhay Castle 
on the 8 th of February, 1587. It was a 
severe remedy, but it was inevitable. If 
Elizabeth was to hold the throne in peace, 
if the Catholic powers of Europe were to 
be deprived of an always available pretext 
for interfering with the tranquillity of Eng¬ 
land, Mary's death was necessary. James 
VI. of Scotland had vainly endeavored to 
save his mother's life. Me resented her 
death, but, though the Catholics urged him 
to take up arms to avenge her, he remained 
on friendly terms with Elizabeth. Philip 
II. of Spain, though he remained quiet, was 
secretly preparing to strike a terrible blow 
at England. Hearing this, Elizabeth sent 
Sir Francis Drake in 1587 to operate 
against the Spanish coast. Drake attacked 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Cadiz, 
and destroyed it. Meanwhile Philip con¬ 
tinued his preparations secretly, but with 
celerity. A powerful fleet, the most formid¬ 
able that had yet been assembled by a single 
sovereign, was collected at Lisbon, and 
equipped with every appliance necessary 
for the success of the enterprise. A strong 
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force of seamen and troops manned tlie 
ships, and an army of 30^000 men ^Yas aJ5- 
sembled on the Flemish coast of the chan- 
neL The oomniand of the armada was 
bestowed upon the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
while the Prince of Parma was given charge 
of the army. The expedition haying been 
blessed by Pope Sixtus V,, was looked upon 
as a boly war, and the flower of Spain en¬ 
gaged in it with a zeal equalled only by the 
crusaders' enthusiasmp The Spanish fleet 
was so formidable that its success was re¬ 
garded as a foregone conclusion ^ and hence 
it received the name of the ‘^Invincible 
Armada/' England was to be conquered 
and made a Spanish province^ the Romish 
religion was to be restored; and, that there 
might be no difficulty in estabbshing the 
inquisition at ouce in England, chains and 
instruments of torture formed a part of the 
equipment of the armada. The Spanish I 
king, unable to prevent his preparations 
from being known, pretended that he meant 
this formidable force for service in the In¬ 
dies; but the English were well satisfied 
that its destination was their own shores, 
and preparations were made to meet it. 
The niggardness of the queen prevented 
them from being as complete as the danger 
demanded, but still the means were i^pl- 
lected which gave the English a reasonable 
hope of defeating their enemy in a fair 
fight. The royal navy, consisting of only 
twenty-eight sail, was reinforced by about 
one hundred vessels fiarnished by the cities 
and the nobility and gentry of the king¬ 
dom. The command of the fleet was con¬ 
ferred upon Lord Howard of Effin^am, 
and under him were Drake, Raleigh, Haw¬ 
kins, Frobisher, and other noted sailors. 
Two armies were collected. One was sta¬ 
tioned at Tilbury on the lower Thames, 
under the Earl of Leic^ter, The other 
was charged with the protection of the 
queen. Philip had expected the English 
Catholics to join him; but they answered 
manfully to the call of the queen, and sus¬ 
tained her as zealously as the most devoted 
Protestant England presented a solid 
front against the foreign foe. 

The armada sailed from Lisbon in July, 
1588, amid the most extravagant enthu¬ 
siasm. On the 19th of that month Lord 
Howard was informed that it was off the 
coast of Cornwall, standing in for the 
channel. It numbered about one hundred 
and fifty ships of a large size, a number of 
which were huge three-deckers. Howard 
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at once sailed out of Plymouth harbor with 
about seventy ships, and hung upon the 
rear of the Spaniards. His vessels were all 
inferior in size and strengtli to those of the 
armada, but they were better managed. He 
was joined daily by reinforcements until 
his fleet numbered one hundred and forty 
sail. As the armada advanced up the 
channel, Howard seized every occasion to 
attack it and cut off the straggling vessels, 
and each fresh trial added to the confidence 
of the English. On the 27th of July, the 
Spanish fleet anchored in Calais Roads, to 
await the arrival of the Prince of Parnm, 
who was hourly expected. On the night 
of the 28th Lord Howard, in order to iorce 
the enemy to pnt to sea, fired eight of his 
ships, and set them drifting among the 
Spanish vessels, which cut their cables, and 
stood out to sea in haste and in great dis¬ 
order. The next morning the English made a 
determined attack upon the armada and 
defeated it, destroying twelve ships and 
disabling a number of others. Disheartened 
by bis reverses, the Spanish admiral re¬ 
solved to abandon the attempt and return 
home. Had not the English run out of 
powder—the queen's stinginess denying 
them a proper supply—the Spanish fleet 
would have been desti'oyed. As it was, the 
huge ships of the armada were compelled 
by the English, who bung upon their rear, 
to take the northward passage home. After 
passing the Orkneys, the Spaniards were 
overtaken by a fearful tempest, and the 
greater nuinter of their vessels went ashore 
on the rocky coasts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Only fifty-four vessels, and these terribly 
crippled/ reached Spain. The Spanish 
kingdom was filled with mourning tor the 
loss of its bravest and noblest warriors and 
gentlemen. When Medina Sid on ia pre¬ 
sented himself before his sovereign, he was 
received with these worck: '‘We cannot 
blame you for what has happened: we can¬ 
not struggle against the wOl of God." 

Amid the rejoicings with which the Eng¬ 
lish greeted the defeat of the armada, the 
Eari of Iieicester, the queen's favorite, died. 
His death enabled a new favorite to rise to 
power. This was Robert Deverenx, Earl 
of Essex. He was handsome and brilliant, 
a man of gallantry and imperious will, and 
had served with distinction at the taking 
of Cadiz by Drake. He soon acquir^ 
such an influence over Elizabeth that in 
1599 he was made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and sent over to that country to 
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quell the daogerous rebellion of the Earl 
of Tyrone* He was not fitted for such an 
important command, however, and matters 
did not prosper under him, Elizabeth was 
greatly dissatisfied with his conduct, and 
severely censured it* Essex upon hearing 
of this imagined that his enemies at home 
were seeking to ruin him, and at ouce left 
his post and returned to England to justify 
himself with the queen* Elizabeth pun¬ 
ished him by removing Mm ii'oni his gov¬ 
ernment and appointing his successor at 
once. She then proceeded to treat Essex 
with great severity, and inflicted upon him 
so many humiliations that the earl lost pa¬ 
tience. Believing that the queen had been 
led into this treatment of him by her ad- 
visers, who were his enemies, he attempted 
to excite a revolt among the people of Lon¬ 
don, for the purpose of removing them by 
force* The efibrt failed* Essex was ar¬ 
rested, convicted of treason, and beheaded 
in 1601, The queen consented to his death 
with extreme reluctance* Lord Mountjoy, 
the successor of Essex in Ireland, brought 
the war against Tyi'otic to a successful 
close, although the rebels received consider¬ 
able aid from Spain, Soon after the sub¬ 
mission of Tyrone, Elizabeth fell into a 
profound melancholy, from which she never 
rallied* Pier grief for the Earl of Essex is 
said to have hastened her death, which 
took place at Eiehmond ou the 24th of 
March, 1603* 


CHAPTER VI, 

THE EEIGNS OP JAMES I* AND CHAHLES I. 

James VI. of Scotlaad Becomes Kingof Eogland as 
James L—Hia Character—Discards Presbyterian¬ 
ism f^or Episcopacy—His Views as to the Boyal Au- 
tbenty—Imprisonment of Sir Walter Ealeigh— 
Jame5 Refuses the Demands of the PuritanB— 
Translation of tbe Bible—Contest between the 
Kang and the House of Commons—HostUity oi 
Catholics to James-—The Gunpowder Plot— 
The King’s Pavorites—James Refuses to Aid hia 
bon-m-Law, the Elector Palatine—His Infatoa^ 
for Simin—Execution of Raleigh—Failure 
of the King^s Contemptible Policy—The Duke oi 
Buckmgham-Tyraiiny of the King—Sir Edward 
Coke-Quarrels of the King with Parliaments 
iroubles m Ireland—Settlement of Vii^ginia and 
M^sachusetts—Death of the King—Charles I ^ 
Hig Character—Marries Henrietta Maria of 
Franc^Iinprudenee of the Queen's Religious 
Attendants—Charles Quarrels with Parliament- 
Forced Loans—War with France—Failure of thf 
to Relieve Rochelle—The Petition oi 
Right—Murder of Buckingham—Tonnage and 
Poundage—The King Tries to Govern Without a 
Parliament—Strafford and Laud—Strafford in Ire^ 
land—Arbitrary Pleasures of the King—Shin- 
Money—John Hampden Resists the Tax—Efforts 


of the King to Force a Liturgy on the Scots—Tho 
Solemn League and Covcjmnt—Rebel 1 ton of the 
Scots—Meeting of the Long Parliament—Execu¬ 
tion of Strafford—The King Violates the Privi* 
leges of the House of Commons—Firmness of the 
Com mous—Flight of the King—Com men cement 
of the Civil War—The Committee of Public 
Safety—Battle of Edgehill—Hesitation of Charles 
’—Death of Hampden—^Ullance of the Parliament 
with the Scots—Oliver Cromw^ell—Battles of JIar- 
ston Moor and Naseby—Surrender of ihe King to 
the Scots, who Deliver him to the Parliament— 
The King^s Person Seized by the Army—Escape 
and Recapture of Charles—^Battle of Preston- 
Trial of the King—His Execution, 

f Y the terms of the will ofHeury VIII- 
the crown of England should have 
passed fi’om Elizabeth to the de¬ 
scendants of the Princess Mary, the 
viife of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, The nearest heir to the 
throne, however, was James VI, of Scotland, 
the son of Mary Stuart and her second hus¬ 
band, Lord Darrdey, Robert Cecil, Elizar 
beth’a chief ministei’, declared that, with her 
dying breath, Elizabeth had named the 
Scottisli king as her successor, and he was 
accepted without question hy the nation. 
After the coronation of the new king, who 
took the title of James I., an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed declaring his the only 
rightful clai rn to the throne* He was natu- 
raliy inclined to the doctrine of the “ divine 
right” of kings, and now that he had suc¬ 
ceeded to the English crown in virtue of 
his birth, it became his interest to insist 
upon this right, and he did it to the ut¬ 
most* No sovereign,” says Professor 
Green, in his admirable History of the 
JEtigiish People^ “ could have jarred against 
the conception of an English ruler which 
had grown up under the Tudors more 
utterly than James I* His big head, 
Ills slobbering tongue, h!s quilted clothes, 
his ricketty legs, his goggle eyes, stood 
out in as grotesque a contrast with all 
that men recalled of Henry or Elizabeth as 
his gabble and rodomontade, his want of 
personal dignity, his course buflbonery, his 
drunkenness, his pedantry, his contemptible 
cowardice. Under this ridiculous exterior, 
however, lay a man of much natural/ 
ability, a ripe scholar, with a considerable 
fund of shrewdness, of mother wit, and 
ready repartee. His canny humor lights 
up the political aud theological questions of 
the time with quaint incisive phrases, with 
puns and epigrams, and touches of irony, 
which still retain their savor* * , * But his 
shrewdness and learning only left him, in 
the phrase of Henry IV*, ' the wisest fool 
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in Ckriatendom/ , * * He clung to two 
theories which eontaineil within them the 
seeds of a death-struggle between his people 
and the crown. The first was that of a 
divine right of kings. Even before his ac¬ 
cession to the English throne, he had for¬ 
mulated the theory of an absolute royalty 
io his work on ^ The True Law of Free 
Monarchy;' and announced that‘although 
a good king will frame hia actions to be ac¬ 
cording to law, yet he is not bound thereto, 
but of Ms o^YTi good will and for example- 
giving to his subjects/ . . . An ‘absolute 
king/ or an "absolute monarchy' meant 
with the Tudor statesmen who used the 
phrase, a sovereign or rule complete in 
themselves, and independent of all foreign 
or papal interference, James chose to re¬ 
gard the words as implying the monarch's 
freedom from all control by law, or from 
responsibility to anything but his own 
royal will. Tlie king's blunder, however, 
became a system of government, a doctrine 
which bishops preached from the pulpit, 
and for which bmve men laid their heads 
on the block." James had been brought 
up a Presbyterian, and tlie Puritans hoped 
much from his accession to the throne, and 
from the loud professions of attachment he 
had made to their doctrines while simply 
King of Scotland, He hud scarcely set 
foot in England, however, before he aban¬ 
doned all his former principles, and, adopt¬ 
ing as his maxim the expression, ‘"No 
bishop, no king/' threw himself into the 
arms of the Episcopal party, and denounced 
the men of his former faith as schismatics 
and rebels, and declared his intention to 
force them to conform to the Church of 
England, or to drive them out of the 
kingdom. 

One of the first, as well as one of the 
%visest, acta of James was to enter into a 
treaty with Henry IV. of France, by which 
the two sovereigns bound themselves to 
give secret aid to the struggling Latch re¬ 
public, and to support each other if attacked 
by Spain on account of this assistance. 

In the first year of this reign Sir Walter 
Kaleigh was condemned to death on a 
charge of consphing to raise Lady Arabella 
Stuart, James^ first cousin, to the throne. 
He was reprieved, and was imprisoned in 
the Towner, where he passed thirteen years, 
James, conscious that the sentence of death 
was unjust, did not dare to execute it upon 
tim most illustrious Englishman of his day, 
and so kept Mm a prisoner. Ealeigh em¬ 


ployed his imprisonment io philosophical 
studies and in the composition of his His¬ 
tory of the World/' Lady Arabella Stuart 
was not malested, as she had no share in 
the alleged plot. Eight years later she 
gave offence to the king by marrying Wil¬ 
liam Seymour, who, as a descendant of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, had also pretensions to 
the throne. She was imprisoned in the 
Tower, where she became insane and died. 

Upon his entrance into the kingdom 
James had been met by petitions from the 
leading Puritans to reform the abusas which 
they pointed out in the church. In 1604 a 
conference was held at Hampton Court be¬ 
tween the bishops and the most eminent 
Puritans, The latter demanded the aboli¬ 
tion of the episcopate as the chief abuse 
against which they complained, James 
consented to some slight alterations in the 
prayer-book, and ordered a new translation 
of the Bible to be made. This trauslation 
was made by the most learned men in the 
kingdom, and was completed and ordered 
to be used in the churches in 1611, It is 
still the “ authorized version " of English- 
speaking Protestants. The king utterly 
refused the demands of the Puritans for a 
reform in church inatters, and silenced their 
speakers with insults and coarse buffoonery. 
He announced his intention to compel them 
to conform to the established church, and 
made a great parade of his learning and 
wit. 

In like maimer the king claimed absolute 
control over the liberties of his people. In 
1604 a eoniroversy arose between him and 
the house of common.s respecting the 
claim of that body of the sole right to 
judge of the elections of its members. The 
king insisted upon his right to command 
the commons to accept his decision, but the 
house maintained its privileges, A more 
serious nils understanding was ob%dated by 
a compromise, which the king himself sug¬ 
gested as the best way out of the difficulty. 

The union of the Scottisli and English 
kingdoms under one sovereign put an end 
to their ancient hostility. James warmly 
advocated the adoption of measures which 
should make this union more perfect. As 
yet the two kingdoms were separate, and 
each managed its internal affairs in its own 
way, TJi e E n gl i s h p n 1 1 i a ni e n t dec 1 i n ed to 
carry out the policy of the king, as it at¬ 
tributed it to his partiality to ana desii*e to 
benefit his ancient subjects. 

The Homan Catholics had e:ipected to 
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be treated with considerable indulgence by 
the son of Mary Stuart; but they were 
soon undeceived, and found James a more 
inveterate enemy than Elizabeth had been* 
Their anger was very great, and a fearful 
vengeance was resolved upon, A Koman 
Catholic gentleman, Robert Cates by by 
name, conceived the idea of blowing up the 
parliament house on the 5th of November, 
1005, the day on which the king was to 
open the session. By this means, he argued, 
they would rid themselves of the king, the 
heir apparent, the Protestant lords and 


of religion required that the innocent 
should here be sacrificed with the guilty/' 
A cellar under the house of lords was hired, 
and barrels of gunpowder were stored in 
it The task of fiiung the train was con¬ 
fided to Guy or Guido Fawkes, a soldier of 
fortune, who was brought over from Spain 
for the purpose. The matter was kept a 
profound secret, and everything was gotten 
in readiness. At the last moment Lord 
Moimteagle, a Komanist, but not a party 
to the plot, was w'arned by an anonymous 
letter to remain away from parliament. 



ChristQpfver 

Guido 


Robert 
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commons, and place matters in a state 
which would enable them to seize the gov¬ 
ernment and restore the Catholic religion 
in England. This vilianous plot was en¬ 
tered into b^ a number of Catholic gentle¬ 
men, “It is remarkable/ says Hume, 
“ that no one of these pious devotees ever 
entertained the least compunction, with 
regard to the cruel massacre which they 
projected of whatever was great and emi¬ 
nent in the nation. Some of them only 
were startled by the reflection that, of ne¬ 
cessity, many Catholics must be present, as 
spectators or attendants upon the king, or 
as having seats in the house of peers; but 
Tesmond, a Jesuit, and Garnet, superior 
of that order in England, removed these 
scruples and showed them how the interests 


He showed this letter to Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, and an examination of the 
parliament house was made on the eve of 
the 5th of November, The gunpowder 
was discovered, and Fawkes was arrested 
in the cellar where it was stored. The 
news of the discovery of the “ Gunpowder 
Treason ” spread rapidly, and the parties to 
the plot took fli^t. They were either 
captured or killed. All the prisoners, in- 
eluding Fawkes, were executed. The whole 
nation joined in a thanksgiving for the dis¬ 
covery of the conspiracy, and the hatred 
of the English for the Roman religion was 
intensified by the very means which Catesby 
bad hoped would secure the triumph of his 
faith. More stringent laws against the 
Catholics were enacted, and a new oath of 
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allegiance was required of tliem^ rcnounc- 
ing^ in tiie most unqualified terms, the 
Catholic doctrine that princes excommmii^ 
cated by the pope might he deposed or 
murdered by their subjects or othei's. Some 
of the Romanists took the oath ; others, at 
the bidding of Pope Paul IV*, relused it* 
Though James claimed absolute power 
for himself, he surrendered himself entirely 
to the control of his favorites, udio ruled 
him in all things* During the life of the 
Earl of Salisbury that nobleman managed 
to retain his mfiuence over the king, but 
upon his death Robert Carr, a Scot, who 
had been created Earl of Somerset, became 
the royal favorite* _ The king’s foreign poh ^ 
icy did not please his people. His daughter 
Elizabeth married Frederick V., Elector 
Palatine, and it was supposed that the king 
would at least give his moral support to the 
Protestant cause in Europe. James, how¬ 
ever, had no intention of doing so, tiis 
sympathies were entirely with Spain and 
the house of Austria and against the men 
of hia own faith* The English nation hated 
Spain with an intense hatred, and after the 
death of Cecil the king deHherateiy set him¬ 
self against this feeling* He began to eul~ 
tivate intimate relations with Spaiu, and 
commenced negotiations for the marriage 
of his SOD to a Spanish princess. The 
patriot party were urgent in then* demands 
that the king should declare war against 
Spain, and so relieve the German Protes¬ 
tants of her hostility, but he treated this 
demand with contempt, and became more 
intimate with Spain, England’s woi-st enemy* 
In the hope of inducing Spain to declare 
war against England an expedition was pre¬ 
pared against her colony of Guiana, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh was released and allowed 
to lead it for the pui*pose of finding a gold 
mine of which he knew, James suffered 
the expedition to sail, and gave the Span- 
i ard s warn i ng of it. They defeated Raleigh’s 
attempt to land in Guiana, and when he, 
on his return voyage, attempted to seize 
the Spanish treasure ships, in the hope of 
compelling Spain to declare war, that power, 
sure of the contemptible King of England, 
contented herself with demanding the exe¬ 
cution of Raleigh. He was put to death 
immediately upon his return home in 1618, 
not upon any fresh charge, but upon his old 
sentence, and was universally regarded as a 
martyr to the vengeance of Spain. The 
people and court vainly appealed to the 
king to strike a blow in behalf of Protes¬ 


tantism on the continent, ArtJiough the 
interests of his religion and the welfare of 
his own children demanded his interfei'ence, 
he steadfastly refused to attempt to keep 
Spain from engaging in the fight* He be¬ 
lieved that the friendship of the Spanish 
king for himself would induce him at his 
request to abandon his designs upon the 
Palatinate* He was undeceived at length, 
when the Spanish army entered and reduced 
the dominions of his son-indaw, the Elector 
Palatine, after the expulsion of that prince 
fi-om Prague* The burst of fuiy which 
broke forth from the English nation fright¬ 
ened the king, who was for the moment 
angry at having been so easily duped by 
Spain, and he not only permitted a national 
subscription to provide funds to enable the 
Elector Palatine to raise an army for lus 
defence, but summoned a parliament, aod 
opened it with a speech which induced the 
nation to hope that he would act as a king 
at last. He did procure a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities for a single summer by threatening 
Spain with war if she continued her attack 
upon the Palatinate, hut upon the conquest 
of tlie upper Palatinate by the forces of the 
Catholie league, James returned to his old 
intimacy with the Spanish king, and left 
tlie interests of his soii-iu-law to take care 
of themselves as best they could. Through¬ 
out the whole of tlie war he hold aloof from 
the continental Protestants, and gave,to 
Spain the benefit of his friendship, influenced 
by his eagerness to secure a Spanish bride 
for his son* Philip IV. was willing that 
this marriage should take place, but was 
determined to take advantage of the eager¬ 
ness of James and make him pay dearly 
for the alliance. The Spanish match was 
utterly distasteful to the nation, but James 
persisted in it. In 1623 Prince Charles, 
the heir to the crown, in company with the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was now the 
royal favorite, made a journey to Madrid, 
where the prince was warmly-received, and 
was presented to his affianced bride, the 
lufimta Maria, A treaty was negotiated 
for the marriage, but in a few months it was, 
to the joy of all England, broken off, and 
the Spanish marriage became an impos¬ 
sibility* 

James was no less unpopular in his 
domestic than in his foreiCT policy. Upon 
the fall of the Earl of Somerset, George 
Villiers succeeded to the royal favor* He 
was rapidly advanced by the king to the 
dignity of Duke of Buckingham* He was 
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a reckless and unprincipled adventurer, 
and shaped a large part of the policy of 
this reign. James was always in trouble 
with his parliaments, as he was always striv- 
iug for absolute power, while they sought 
to secure their freedom from his control. 
The king was anxious to govern without 
parliaments, and attempted to obviate the 
necessity for raising supplies through them 


chief j ustice, a man of many faults, but 
who could not lend himself to the king's 
scheme of trampling the laws of the king’ 
dom under his feet* Coke was at once dis¬ 
missed from the council, and upon his con¬ 
tinued adherence to his resolution was 
deprived of his office of chief justice, in 
1615* This act of the king Avas regarded 
with horror and resentment by all classes 



SHAKESPEARE. 


by levying of his own aufliority duties upon 
the commerce of the countrv. This ille^j^al 
levy of customs was resisted by the people 
and the courts sustained the popular senti¬ 
ment by their decisions. The em-aged kinw 
sent for the judges and abused them into 
promising submission to his will. One man 
alone declared he would decide the cases 
which came before him as a just judge 
should. This was Sir Edward Coke, the 


of the people as an announcement of his 

intention to tamper with the course of 
j ustiee. 

In the same year James attempted to 
raise money by the sale of peerages; and 
he increased the number of lay peel's nearly 
one blind red per cent, in the course of his 
reign by this shameful sale of titles. He 
could not dispense with the services of par¬ 
liaments, however, and was obliged to sum- 
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mon them as often as he tried to do without 
them. Ill 1614 be broke out into a fury 
against the parliament of that yeaiv and 
dissolved it before it had passed a single 
act. After this be attempted to supply 
liimself with money by the practice of 
** benevolences*" In 1621 be was com¬ 
pelled to summon a parliament, which 
showed more independence and determina¬ 
tion than its predecessors in attacking abuses 
and corruptiou. It boldly put in force a 
privilege wbicb had long fallen into disuse, 
and impeached the lord chancellor, Francis 
Bacon, one of the greatest philosophers of 
England* He was charged with accepting 
bribes and with other corrupt 
practices, and was dismissed 
from his office with ignominy* 

Left to himself James would 
have stopped the impeachment 
of Bacon as an attack upon 
the crown itself, but the chan¬ 
cellor bad incurred the hostil¬ 
ity of Buckingham, who per¬ 
suaded the king to leave him 
to his fate* The house of com¬ 
mons then appealed to the 
king to aid the German, Protes¬ 
tants, and to secure a Protes¬ 
tant bride for the heir to the 
throne* Tliis interference with 
foreign affairs so enraged the 
king that he dissolved the 
house, after having first in¬ 
sulted it. He had overshot 
his mark, however, and “for 
England the vietoiy of free¬ 
dom was practically won* , , , 

A power had at last risen up 
iu the commons with which 
the monarchy was henceforth 
to reckon* In spite of the 
k i n g ^ s petulant outbreaks, 
parliament had asserted and enforced its 
exclusive right to the control of taxation* 
It had suppressed monopolies* It had 
reformed abuses in the courts of law* It 
had revived the right of impeaching and 
removing from office even the highest min¬ 
isters of the crown. It had asserted its 
privileges of free discussion on all questions 
connected with the welfare of the realm* 
It had claimed to deal with the question of 
religion* It had even declared its will on 
the sacred ' mystery' of foreign politics*" 

A few years after Janies^ accession to the 
throne, the Earl of Tyrone, and the Earl 
of Tyrconnel, the most pow^erful chieftains 


of the north of Ireland, were accused of 
engaging in a conspiracy to throw off the 
English rule* They sought safety in flight, 
and were attainted of treason and outlawed. 
Iu 1608 O'Dogherty, a chieftain of con¬ 
siderable infiueuce, rebelled, and his pos¬ 
sessions were declared forfeited* These 
unsuccessful plots caused the greater part 
of Ulster to be forfeited to the crown. The 
king thereupon disposed of the lauds of this 
part of Ireland to Scotch and English set¬ 
tlers, who improved it to such an extent that 
it soon became the most flourishing region 
in Ireland* Similar plautations w^ere also 
made iu Leiuster, with the same success* 


TOMB OF SHAKESPKAJEIB 


IN THE CHUBCH AT STEATFOED-ON- 
AVON* 

But in spite of the material improvement 
of the country a deep injury was inflicted 
upon Ireland* The native proprietors were 
driven from their homes in many cases to 
make room for the settlers, and a sense of 
injustice ivas implanted iu the Irish heart, 
which Great Britain has ever since carefully 
cultivated* 

In the reign of James L, as we shall see, 
the colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, 
in America, w^ere founded, and the settle¬ 
ment of the western hemisphere by the 
English was definitely begun. 

In 1616 William Shakespeare, the great¬ 
est of English poets, died* To this reign 
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ako belong the writings of Lord Eacoiij 
which must ever rank among the master¬ 
pieces of English literature. 

On the 27til of March, 1625, King 
James died of the ague, and was succeeded 
by his second and only surviving son, 
Charles L 

Much was hoped by the English from 
this change of sovereigns, for Charles I, 
was very popular with all classes of his 
people. He was a strikingly handsome 
man, with a body of middle stature, of great 
natural vigor, and finely proportioned. He 
was gracious and dignified in his bearing, 
and ^^of a sweet but melancholy aspect/' 
He excelled in horsemanship and manly 
sports, and possessed many of the qualities 
of an excellent sovereign. Unfortunately 
for him, he had imbibed his father's ideas 
of absolute power, and he came to the 
throne with the firm resolve of making him¬ 
self master of his people* He regarded 
himself as superior to the laws of his king¬ 
dom, and considered every attempt of the 
commons to limit his authority within the 
bounds of the constitution as downright 
treason against him. Coming to the throne 
witli such ideas of his rights at the most 
critical period of his country's history, he 
was not likely to prove a tranquiltizer or a 
reformer of the evils from which England 
had suffered for so long, 

A few weeks after his accession to the 
throne Charles married the Princess Hen¬ 
rietta Maria, the daughter of Henry IV* 
of Prance, to whom he had been betrothed 
during the latter part of his father's reign* 
The uuiou was distasteful to tlie English, 
as the new queen was a Roman Catholic* 
She was accompauied to England by a 
retinue of priests of tier own faith, and 
these instead of confining themselves to 
their religious duties undertook to interfere 
with the aSairs of the court to such an ex¬ 
tent, that quarrels soon became innumer¬ 
able. They induced the queen to make a 
pilgrimage in their company to Tyburn, 
the place where the lowest criminals were 
haugecl, and where some Roman Catholics 
had been executed in tlie reign of Henry 
yill. This proceeding aroused such in¬ 
dignation throughout the nation that the 
Prench attendants of the queen were sent 
back to their own country. An apology 
was submitted by the French court for theii* 
conduct, and the queen was allowed to have 
twelve priests and a bishop of the Romish 
Church attached to her household. 


The quarrel between the ting and the 
parliament began with his reign* Charles 
had but one use for a parliament—to raise 
money* Parliament desired a reform of 
abuses, and the removal of the favorite 
Buckingham, Two parliaments were dis¬ 
solved .by the king within a year—one in 
1625 and the other 1626—as they refused to 
grant supplies until their demands w«re 
complied with* Charles then attempted to 
raise money by arbitrary exactions, and to 
do without a parliament* Writs were is¬ 
sued by the king empowering certain spe¬ 
cified officials to compel the people to loan 
money to tiie king, and these forced loans 
were levied in such a manner as to make 
the aggregate equal to four usual subsidies 
by parliament* The officers were also em¬ 
powered, in case of the refusal of these 
loans by the people, to require of them a 
declaration under oath of the names of all 
persons who had encouraged the persons so 
refusing to persist in their refusal. The 
principles of liberty were trampled under 
foot by the king* The country immediately 
took the alarm, and the spii'it of disaffec¬ 
tion towards the crown became general. 

In the midst of these difficulties, Charles, 
in 1627, suddenly, and to the surprise of 
the whole nation, declared war against 
France, in behalf of the Huguenots, Re¬ 
ligious sympathy was the nominal cause of 
this war, but all the authorities of the time 
agree in ascribing it to the influence of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had conceived 
a mad passion for the Queen of France, 
which had been detected and exposed to 
ridicule by Richelieu, In order to be 
avenged upon the cardinal, Buckingham 
had embroiled his country in a war with 
France, A fleet was despatched in 1627, 
under Buckingham, to the assistance of 
Rochelle, but as we have already seen, the 
in competency of the duke caused the ex¬ 
pedition to fail. Other efforts were made 
to relieve Eocbelle, but without success. 

To make the matter worse, the army was 
discontented; the people were largely dis¬ 
affected ; and the treasury was bankrupt. 
The king was not willing to risk any more 
forced loans, and in 1627, to his great mor¬ 
tification, was obliged to summon a parlia¬ 
ment, This body granted him five sub¬ 
sidies, and obtained his assent to their 
Petiiion of Mighty which was presented by 
both houses of parliament in 1628, and 
which embodied some of the most impor¬ 
tant principles of liberty. The recent file- 
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gal practices, sucli as the levying of arbi¬ 
trary taxes, unlawful arrests aucl iniprison- 
jnents, the enforced quartering of soldiers 
upon the people, aud the exercise of martial 
law, were condemned, and the king agreed 
to discontinue them. The commons, em¬ 
boldened by this victory, denounced the 
Duke of Buckingham as the author of the 
national calamities, and demanded his re¬ 
moval from ofifice. The king paid no at¬ 
tention to this demand, but a little later 
Buckingham was assassinated at Ports- 


years im parliament met in England, The 
kiug had not yet determined to abolish the 
legislative branch of the government; tor 
the present he only meant to rule without 
it, and to put down all resistance to his ar¬ 
bitrary power. The leaders of the patriot 
party in the last parliament were arrested 
and sent to the Tower, where one of them. 
Sir John Eliot, died, “the first martyr oi 
English liberty.” 

Charles was now resolved to govern with¬ 
out parliaments, and called to his assistance 
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mouth by one John Felton, who supposed 
he would be doing his country service by 
removing the favorite. 

Though he had given his assent to the 
of Sightj Qiarles soon violated its 
conditions, by levying of his own authority 
certain duties called “tonnage and pound¬ 
age,” The indignant commons declared 
that whoever should pay these unlawful 
taxes should be considerM an enemy to the 
libeities of England, Charles thereupon 
dissolved the parliament, and for eleven 


two ministers eminently qualified to assbt 
him in his tyranny. One of th^ was 
Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, whom he af¬ 
terwards created Earl of Stafford; the other 
was William Laud, Bishop of London, afi 
Cerwards made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In order to give Ms attention more entirely 
to his own kingdom, Charles made a hasty 
peace with Spain and France, and aban¬ 
doned all interference with the affairs of 
the continent. Wentworth and Laud set 
to work with great vigor to make the king 
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absolute. Charles on his part believed in 
good faith that his absolute power formed 
a part of the English constitutioB, and that 
the resistaace of the people was unlawfiih 
Wentworth and Laud were better informed, 
and had no such excuse for their tyranny. 
To Wentworth was committed the task of‘ 
putting down opposition in civil matters. 
He was made president of the council of 
the north, a tribunal established by Henry 
VIII. upon the suppression of the iusur- 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 

rection of 1536. He was given almost al> 
solute poww over the northern counties, 
and soon brought them into submission to 
the royal anthority, and piled up a moun¬ 
tain of grievances for the day of reckon¬ 
ing. In 1631 he was sent to govern Ire¬ 
land as lord deputy, and ruled that coirn* 
try with the same despotic authority he had 
exercised in England. He was more of a 
statesman than the king, and saw clearly 
the approach of the great conflict between 


the crown and the people, which was to de¬ 
cide the future of England; and he en¬ 
deavored to make Ireland a stronghold 
from w^hich the king could successfully con¬ 
duct his efforts against English freedom. 
He had no private ends to serve. He was 
sincerely devoted to the king, and labored 
for him. He sought by a stern and rigid 
administration of justice to attach Ireland 
firjnly to the royal authority, and to teach 
it to look to the king as the source from 
which it derived all 
its rights and good for¬ 
tune. He aimed to 
prevent a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the Cath¬ 
olics and the Protes¬ 
tants, in order to make 
both parties depend¬ 
ent upon the crown. 
In this he was suc¬ 
cessful, and laid the 
foundation for a whole 
system of evils for the 
unhappy country. 
He reduced Ireland 
to perfect submission 
to the royal will as 
expressed by himself, 
and held the lives, the 
liberties, and the for¬ 
tunes of the Irish peo¬ 
ple entirely at his 
pleasure. 

To Laud was given 
the task of compel¬ 
ling the submission of 
the Puritans to the 
authority of the estab¬ 
lished church. The 
Puritans now com¬ 
prised a very large 
part of the nation, and 
embraced in their 
numbers many of the 
best and most eminent 
men, and many of 
the most learned and 
useful of the clergy, of the kingdom. Laud 
directed the whole power of the govern¬ 
ment to crushing this party. Liberty of 
conscience or belief meant treason in his 
estimation, and must be put down. The 
star chamber, a court composed of mem¬ 
bers of tlie kiiig^s council, which in the pre¬ 
vious reigns had earned an infamous noto¬ 
riety for its tyranny, was put to work^ to 
compel submission. The court of high 
commission was also employed for the same 
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purpose. The tjM'anuy of these courts was 
carried to an iiiilieard of extent. Fines 
and imprisonments of an exeesslTe nature 
were levied upon ail who refused con- 
formity^ and from these tlie courts passed 
to other shameful and cruel punishineDts, 
The only rasult of this pez^ecudoii was to 
increase the detestation with which the king 
and his ministers were regarded^ and to in¬ 
crease the number of the Puritans^ who 
were looked upon as martyrs to the cause 
of popular liberty. 

Among the devices to which the king re¬ 
sorted to raise money was the levying, in 
1637, of a tax known as ship-money,'^ so 
called because it was said to be levied for 
the support of the fleet. Such a tax had in 
former days been occasionally, in time of 
war, imposed upon the seaboard counties; 
it was now exacted from the entire king¬ 
dom, John Hampden, a country gentle¬ 
man from Buckinghamshire, and one of 
the noblest of English patriots, refused to 
pay the tax. The courts were Lavoked to 
compel him to do so, and being under the 
royal influence decided against him. The 
argumenta by which this decision was sup¬ 
ported were more injurious to Charles than 
a defeat would have been, and Hampden 
at once took his place among the leadei’s of 
the patriot party* 

In 1637 the king, under the balefiil in¬ 
fluence of Archbishop Laud, attempted to 
compel the Scotch to accept a litui'gy sim¬ 
ilar to that of England, Since the close 
of Queen Mary's reign, Scotland had been 
at peace under the rule of Presbyterianism, 
to which it was devotedly attached* The 
effort of Charles was stoutly resisted by the 
Scotch, and as the king persisted, the north¬ 
ern kingdom rose in rebellion against him. 
In 1638 a ‘'Solemn League and Covenant” 
was signed in the churchyard of the Gray- 
Friars at Edinburgh, by the greater part 
of the nobles and gentry of Scotlaud, for 
the defence of their religion and freedom, 
Charles took the field in 1639, but was un¬ 
able to accomplish anything against the 
insurgents, and being entirely out of money, 
coucluded a peace with them, He was 
forced to this step, for Scotland was thor¬ 
oughly aroused, the royal army was disaf¬ 
fected, and there was a deep sympathy with 
the rebels in England. The Earl of Straf¬ 
ford, who had returned from Ireland, urged 
the king to supply himself with money by 
levying taxes at will; but Charles, who was 
not yet prepared to go to such lengths, de¬ 


clined to take his advice. He was greatly 
alarmed by the state of England, which 
was ill almost open revolt, and lu 1640 once 
more summoned the two houses of parlia¬ 
ment to meet at Westminster, This body 
is known as “ The Long Parliament,” 

One of the first acts of parliament was 
to impeach Strafford and Laud of treason. 
They \vere committed to the Tower, and 
Straflbrd was brought to trial for !iis out¬ 
rages upon the liberties of the people. In 
a little while the commons changed their 
form of proceeding against him, and passed 
a bill of attainder, to which the king gave 
his assent with teal’s, Charles^ tears were 
not unnatural. He had sustained Strafford 
in every act of which he was accused, and 
he now deserted him, wbile at the same 
time he was prepared to cling to the arbi¬ 
trary course which bad given rise to all the 
trouble. Strafford was beheaded on the 
12th of May, 1641, and met his fate with 
dauntless courage. His death was greeted 
with public rejoicings throughout England, 
Parliament then proceeded to abolish the 
courts of the star chamber, the high com¬ 
mission, and the coimcLl of the north; it 
declared the levy of ship money to have 
been illegal, and passed an act to secure 
the continuance of its existence by provid¬ 
ing that it should not be dissolved without 
its own consent. 

There was now a brief lull in the strug¬ 
gle; but the king was sore il’om having 
been compelled to make these coneessionfl 
to the commons j and the people, on their 
part, watched and distrusted the king. In 
the autumn of 1641 the Irish Catholics rose 
in rebelHon in Ulster, and massacred the 
Protestants of that province. The insur¬ 
rection was generally regarded, in the ex¬ 
cited condition of public sentiment, as the 
work of the king. Indirectly it was, as it 
was the legitimate fruit of Strafford's bar¬ 
barous policy. It soon became general 
throughout Ireland, The determination 
of the commons to secure the liberties of the 
kingdom greatly incensed Charles, and led 
him into an act of violence which proved 
his ruin. Attended by an armed guard, he 
went to the house of commons to seize the 
persons of Hampden, Pym, and three other 
ieadei^ of the popular party, all of whom 
were members of the house. The house, 
indignant at this invaaion of its privileges, 
and at the determination of the king to 
violate one of the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, which provided that no subject 
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could be arrested by the sovereign in per- 
8011 j secured the safety of the five members 
by ordering their withdrawal. To the 
questioDS of the king the comDions refused 
to reply, and mamtained a dignified silence 
until Speaker Lenthal told the king, in 
reply to his question as to where the five 
members were, that be had neither eyes 
nor tongue to see or say anything save what 
he was commanded by the lK)use, 

Tills bold act of the king brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis. The five members took 
refuge iu London, which rose in arms for 
their defence, and six days later Charles 
escaped from London, and sent the Earl of 
Newcastle to the northern counties to raise 
an army, as he now meant to conquer the 
parliament by force. Proceeding to Hull, 
one of the strongest towns in the kingdom, 
Charles demandcwi admittance, but the 
gates were shut in his face by Sir John 
Hotham, the governor, whose action was 
sustained by parliament. War was now 
inevitable; men began to choose their sides; 
the whole kingdom took up arms; and on 
the 22d of August, 1642, Charles set up his 
standard at Nottingham and called on his 
subjects to join him. 

A committee of public safety, composed 
of Pym, Hampden, and Hollis, was organ¬ 
ized by parliament, and an army of 20,000 
men was assembled at Northampton under 
the Earl of Essex. Charles had but a small 
force, and Essex by a bold movement might 
easily have ended the war by a single baU 
tle* His hesitation, however, enabled the 
king to increase his army and to assume 
the offensive. An indecisive battle was' 
fought at Edgehill on the 23d of October, 
but the advantage remained with the 
king, as Essex, distrustful of his army, 
withdrew to Warrick. Prince Rupert, the 
kmg^s nephew, the son of the Elector Pala¬ 
tine and the Princess Elizabeth, urged an i 
immediate march upon London, which 
must have fallen before a vigorous attack' 
but Charles remained at Oxford, as he was 
ill provided with artillery and ammunition 
the great arsenals of the kingdom being in 
the bauds of the parliamentary forces. 
Prince Rupert improved the delay by cap¬ 
turing Reading and Brentford. The queen 
who had been sent to Holland for safety,' 
sold her own jewels and those of the crown^ 
and purchased supplies of artillery and 
ammunition, with which ahe reached Eng¬ 
land in February, 1643, after a narrow 
escape from capture by the parliamentary 


fleet. In June of the same year Jour 
Hampden was killed in a skirmish with 
Rupert at Chalgrove. The death of Hamp¬ 
den was followed by a series of successes 
which appeared to place the king on the 
high road to a triumjDh, and when the 
strong city of Bristol was suiTendered to 
Prince Rupert, it seemed that the cause of 
the people was doomed. The war now be¬ 
gan to develop great bitterness between the 
opposing parties. The adherents of the 
king were called Cmaiiers; those of the 
parliament Roundheads^ from their habit 
of wearing their hair short. 

The firmness of the parliamentaiy leaders 
alone saved their cause. They entered into 
an alliance with the Scots, who in the early 
part of 1644 sent an army to their assist¬ 
ance. Charles, on his part, made a truce 
with the Catholic rebels in Ireland, in order 
to bring over the I'oyal forces employed in 
that kingdom for service in England. He 
summoned such members of the x>eers and 
commons as adhered to his cause to meet at 
Oxford, where they assembled. The par¬ 
liament at Westminster was divided upon 
religious questions, which now entered 
largely into the policy of the war. IJntil 
now parliament had been controlled by the 
Presbyterians, who had a regular system of 
church government by councils of minis¬ 
ters and elders. Now the Independents, 
who were mo8t numerous in the army, be¬ 
gan to absorb the power. They held that 
each church or congregation had the right 
to conduct its own affairs without the in- 
terference or control of any other body. 
To this party belonged the more vigorous 
and competent leaders of the parliamentary 
party. Prominent among these was Oliver 
Cromwell, a gentleman of Huntingdonshire. 
He had raised among the Puritan free- 
liolders of hia county a regiment of horse, 
which he called the Iromides^ and which 
under his command won fame during the 
war. 

In the spring of 1643 the parliament was 
strong enough to resume the offensive, and 
on the 1st of July a decisive battle was 
fought between the two armies at Marston 
Moor, which was fatal to the royalist cause 
at the north. The royal army w-as almosi 
annihilated; York surrendered to the par¬ 
liament; and Rupert was forced to retreat 
with a mere handful of men. Cromw^eirs 
men greatly distinguished themselves in 
this battle, and the Independents now ob¬ 
tained the entire control in the reorganiza- 
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tion of the army. Esses was replaced by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had served at 
Marstou Moor, and Cromwell was made 
second in command. The cause of the king 
failed rapidly, and that of the parliament 
^ned in proportion. On the 14th of 
June, 1645, the king was again decisively 
defeated at Naseby, and his last hope of 
success was destroyed He kept up the 
struggle until the following spring, how^ 
ever, when in sheer despair he surrendered 
himself to the Scottish army before Newark, 
The Scots, nnwilling to keep him, tranS’ 
ferred him to the parliament, by wdich he 
was kept a state prisoner at Holmby House, 
near Northampton. 

In the meantime parliament had set to 
w^ork to destroy Episcopacy in England* 
The Presbyterian system was established 
throughout the kingdom, except in Middle¬ 
sex and Lancashire, where the Indepen¬ 
dents were supreme, and the use of the 
church liturgy w'as forbidden even in pri¬ 
vate families* The ministers who xefusec. 
to accept the new order of affairs were 
driven from their parishes. On the 10th 
of January, 1645, Archbishop Laud, who 
had long been a prisoner in the Tower, and 
liad been recently condemned for high 
treason, was beheaded. The time for this 
deed had passed by, and it was now simply 
an act of useless vengeance. It was clear 
that the parliament was rapidly falling into 
the error of the bishops and the established 
church. The lands belonging to the bish¬ 
ops and the crown were sold for tlie benefit 
of the state, and the conquered Cavaliers 
were subjected to heavy fines. 

The array consisted mainly of Indepen¬ 
dents, and was not willing to submit to the 
enforced rule of the Presbyterians. In 
order to deprive the latter of the advantage 
which the possession of the king’s pei^on 
gave them, the leaders of the army resolved 
to sake the king. This was aecompHshed 
by a troop under Cornet Joyce, of Fairfax’s 
guard, and the king was conveyed to the 
army in June, 1647. The array was now 
BO longer the servant, but the rival of par¬ 
liament Charles endeavored to take ad¬ 
vantage of til is rivalry to play off one party 
against the other, but without success. The 
more ultra leaders of the army desired the 
death of the kin^, and indulged in such 
threats against him that in November, 
1648, Charles fled from Hampton Cornet, 
where he had been lodged, and having no 
place to go, took refuge with Colonel Ham- 
m 


mond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, by 
whom he was placed in confinement at 
Carrisbrooke Castle* Shortly afterwards 
he made an unsuccessful effort to escape 
from his prison. The army was indignant 
at the treachery with which Charles had 
conducted his negotiations with it. 

It had been Charles’ intention to head 
a new civil war for the recovery of his 
crown ; but his imprisonment prevented the 
execution of this plan. His adherents were 
not disheartened, however, and risings in 
his behalf took place in Wales and in 
various sections of England in 1648. In 
the same year a Scottish army composed of 
royalists and moderate Presbyterians, led 
by the Duke of Hamilton, invaded Eng¬ 
land to compel the king’s release. The 
English and Welsh risings were put down 
by Fairfax, and the Scottish army was 
routed at Preston by Cromwell on the 18tb 
of August* 

The danger of a civil war being averted, 
the parliament and the army proceeded to 
settle their difficulties. The former was 
willing to trust the king again, and 
sought to make a treaty with him, in which 
it imposed very hard terras upon him* The 
army had no faith in the king; it believed 
he would violate any promise he might 
make as soon as he could safely do so. The 
leaders resolved to establish their authority 
over parliament befbrs that body could 
arrange matters with Charles. Fairfax at 
once marched upon London, and a regiment 
under Colonel Pride entered the house of 
commons and expelled one hnndred and 
forty of the members fi‘om their seats* 
This bold act, known as Pride’s Purge/' 
left the parliament in the hands of th^ In¬ 
dependents* Vigorous measures w'ere pro¬ 
posed against the king. It was ordered by 
the ^‘purged’’ bouse of commons that he 
should be brought to trial for treason 
against the parljament, and as the peers re¬ 
fused to concur in this order, the commons 
resolved that the supreme authority w'as 
vested ill them, and expelled the lords 
from parliament. A high court of justice” 
was organised for the trial of the king* Of 
this court John Bradshaw was president; 
Cromwell and his son-in-law, Henry Ireton, 
were among its members. 

On the 29th of January, 1649, Charles, 
who had been lodged in St. James' Palace, 
was brought before the high court in West¬ 
minster Hall, He bore himself wdth dig¬ 
nity and firmness, and refused to acknowJ- 
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edge the authority of the court. He was 
condemned and sentenced to death as " a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy 
to the good people of the uation.” He 
resigned himself to his fate, and spent his 
last days in preparing for it, under the 
ministry of Hr, Juxon, Bishop of London, 
On the 30th of January, 1649, he was be¬ 
headed in front of the palace of Whitehall, 
in the presence of an immense and sympa¬ 
thizing multitude. By his own party he 
was regarded as a martyr, and is stiU so 
styled by the Church of England, 

CHAPTER VII, 

FKOM THE DEATH OF CHARLIB 1. TO THE 
ACCESSIOK OP GEORGE HI, 

Charles IF, Froelaimet^ King in Ireland—The Mar¬ 
quis of Grmfjnd—Cromwell Subdnea Ireland — 
Charles IX, Is Accepted hy the Scots as 
Battle of DanMr—Escape of Charles—Scotland 
Compelled to Submit—War with Holland— 
Cromwell Dissolves the Long Parliament and 
Seizes the Covemmeut—Is Made Lord Protector 
—The Commonwealth — Cromwell-s Vigorous 
Buie—His Death—Richard Cromwell—General 
Monk Becomes Master of Eagland—Restores 
Charles —Arrival of the King—First Measures 

of Charles—Lord Clarendon—The Plague in 
London—The Great Fire—Contemptible Charac¬ 
ter of the King—His Weak Eeign—*The Rye- 
House Plot—Death of Charles—James II. King 
—Ilis EHTorts to Restore the Roman Catholic lie- 
ligioII—Opposition of the N^ation to him—Birth 
of the Prince of Wales—The Revolution—Land¬ 
ing of the Prince of Orange—Flight of James— 
William and Mary Ascend the Throne—The 
Jacobites—Rebellion of the Irish—Battle of the 
Boyne—Ireland Subdued—Death of Queen Mary 
—^WiUiam III.—Events of his Reign—His Death 
—Queen Anne—Marlborough—His Character— 
Becomes tlie Real Ruler of England—His Yic- 
^*‘i^^C3'l>ture of Gibraltar—Union of England 
Scotland—Fall of Marlborough—The Jacob* 
of Queen Anne—George I. King 
— rhe Wliigs in Power—Impeachment of the 
Ministers—The Riot Act—The Pretender—He 
Attempts to Seize the Throne—Is Defeated— 
Power of the House of Commons 
—The South Sea Scheme—Sir Robert Wal- 
pole —Prosj^erity of England — Death of the 
^ome IL—Walpole Continued in 
Power—Death of Queen Caroline—War with 
Retires from the Ministry 
ViTiUiani Pitt—Battles of Dettingen and Fonte- 
^ye-Treaty of AtrcJa-Chapelle-FaOure of the 
Efforts of the Young Pretender—Battle of Cul- 
loden—The Seven Years’ War—England Sushiins 
Frederick the Great—William Pitt Prime Min¬ 
ister—His Character—The Methodists, 

jHE execution of the king—an act 
iiuparalleled in history—aroused 
a feeling of horror throughout 
Europe, It was not altogether 
acceptable to the English people, 
large numbers of whom ccn- 
deinned it as unwise and unjust. The 



power of the parliament, which was now irt 
the hands of the Independents, silenced all 
opposition. The parliameut, which con- 
eisted of the incomplete house of commons 
only, appointed a council of state to conduct 
the government, England was declared to 
be a commonwealth, and was to be governed 
without king or nobl^. This arrangement 
did not suit all parties, and a faction in the 
army, known as Levellers," because they 
held that all men should be “ levelled ” to 
an equality in rank and property, broke 
out into an open mutiny, which was sternly 
quelled by Cromwell. 

Charles II., the son of the beheaded 
king, was proclaimed in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. He was an exile abroad at this 
time. His chief hope of success lay in the 
Marquis of Ormond, the^Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who was a royalist, and was de¬ 
voted to his cause, Ormond gathered about 
him an array composed of men of every 
faith who were willing to support the king, 
Cromwell, now a lieutenant-general, was 
appointed by the English government to 
put down the outbreak, Cromwell arrived 
in Ireland in 1649, and in nine months had 
so thoroughly subdued the country that he 
was able to delegate the work to bis son-in- 
law, Ireton, for completion, as his presence 
was needed at home. His measures were 
cruel, but effective, and the spirit of 
the Irish was broken. After defeat¬ 
ing the last armed force in the field, 
Cromwell sailed to England. Under the 
rule of the commonwealth, all the con¬ 
quered and discontented Irish chiefs and 
their followers, who desired to do so, were 
allowed to leave the country and take ser¬ 
vice with foreign princes* Large numbers 
of the conquered people were shipped to the 
Barbadoes; and many of the landholders 
who had taken arras against the parliament 
were removed to lands assigned them in 
Connaught and Clare, and parUamentary sol¬ 
diers and many other English settlers were 
established in Munster, Leinster, and Ul¬ 
ster. Ireland was completely conquered, 
and England obtained a firmer hold upon 
it than it had ever had before. 

Defeated in his hopes of retaining Ireland 
Charles opened negotiations with the Scots,, 
and was accepted by them on conditions 
utterly distasteful to him. He entered 
Scotland, and was proclaimed king in 1650. 
Cromwell marched against the Scotch 
forces towards the close of the summer, and 
on the 3d of September defeated the Scottish 
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array under Leslie at Danbar. He then 
proceeded to overrun Scotland, but the 
next year, while he was thus engaged, 
Charlee with the Scottish army eluded him, 
crossed the border, and matched into Eng¬ 
land. Cromwell hastened after him, and 
overtook him at Worcester, where he in- 


was offered for the capture of the prince 
himself. After a series of romantic adven¬ 
tures; Charles succeeded in escaping to 
France. General George Monk, one of 
Cromweirs lieutenants, continued the war 
in Scotland, and reduced that country to 
submission to England* 



OLTVEfi CEOMWKLL. 


dieted a decisive defeat upon him on the 
3d of September, 1651, the anniversary of 
the victory of Dunbar. The cause of 
Charles was now hopeless; his adherents 
were proclaimed rebels and traitors by par¬ 
liament, and a reward of a thousand pounds 


In 1652 a quarrel with the Dutch con¬ 
cerning the fisheries of the Scottish coast 
brought on a war between England and 
Holland. It was fought at sea. In No¬ 
vember the English fleet, under Admiral 
Blake, was defeated by the Dutch, under 
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Admiral Von Tj‘oinpj off the Naze- Blake 
lost many of his ships, and took refuge in 
the Thames, while Von Tromp cruised up 
and down the chaunel with a broom at his 
mast-head in token of his detenninatiou to 
sweep the English from the seas. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1653, a battle which lasted tour 
days was fought between these commandBrs, 
but was indecisive. In June and July^ 
however, Von Tromp was defeated in two 
great battles ; in the first by Blake, and in 
the last by General Monkj in which engage¬ 
ment the Dutch admiral was slain. These 
victories virtually ended the war, but peace 
was not made until 1654 

In the meantime the quarrel between the 
array and the parliament had broken out 
anew. The latter, which had come to be 
known as '"the Eump/* as it was but the 
remnant of the house of commons, was 
neither feared nor respected, and Cromwell 
resolved to put an end to the controversy 
which was distracting the country. On the 
20th of AprU, 1653, he entered "the house, 
and after bitterly reproaching the members, 
called in a company of soldiers, and drove 
them out at the point of the bayonet, and 
locked up the ball. He thus made it 
known that he meant to be in name, as he 
was in actual fact, master of England. He 
desired to restore the old constitution aud 
make himself king, but though liis troo]>s 
were devoted to him, aud willing to sup¬ 
port him as the head of the state, they hated 
the very natuc of king. He therefore 
simply appointed a council, and summoned 
a parliament of his own nomination. This 
assembly met in 1653, and is known as 
“the Little Parliament.^' The royalists 
termed it “Praise God Barebone^s Parlia¬ 
ment/' from one of its members who bore 
that singular name. At the end of a few 
montiiB, the majority of the members sur¬ 
rendered theft powers to Cromwell, who, on 
the 16th of December, 1653, took the title 
of Lord FroUcior of the (hmmonwealih of 
England^ Scotlmui^ and Ireland. 

This act arrayed against the protector 
not only the royalists but the republicans 
also, who regarded him as a new tyrant 
and the destroyer of the common wealth. 
Cromwell began his reigu with the intention 
of exercising his power within the limits of 
the laws of the land, but cftcumstanceii 
forced him to depart from this plan, and to 
inaugurate a sterner and stronger rule. 
The fiirst parliament, summoned by him 
in September, 1654, qu^tioned his author¬ 


ity, and was dissolved in January, 1655. 
This body also reversed his acts for the tol¬ 
eration of all creeds, and refusing to grant 
him any supplies, left him at its dissolution 
without funds for the service of the state. 
The agents of Charles II., who was an exile 
in the Low Countries, took advantage of 
these dissensions to stir up plots in England 
against the protector. At the same time a 
republican conspiracy was detected. The 
republicans were treated with leniency, but 
the royalists were executed or sold into 
slavery in the "West Indies, Many other 
schemes were formed for Cromwell's assas¬ 
sination, but were detected by his vigilance, 
and came to nothing. Their only result 
was to drive him into more arbitrary meas¬ 
ures. England was divided into eleven 
military districts, each of which was placed 
under the rule of a major-general of ultra 
republican sentiments. A contribution of 
one-tenth, for the use of the state, was levied 
upon rich and disaffected royalists. A 
second parliament was assembled in March, 
1656, and this body proposed that Cromwell 
should take the title of king* Finding a 
large part of the army still averse to a re¬ 
vival of the monarchy, Cromwell wisely 
declined the crown. An effort was made 
to revive the house of lords, but the com¬ 
mons were so hostile to it that on the 4th of 
February, 1658, Cromwell dissolved the par¬ 
liament. lu this parliament representatives 
from Scotland and Ireiand satwdtb those of 
England. Scotland was held by an Eng¬ 
lish army of 10,000 men, under General 
Monk. 

The domestic policy of the protector re¬ 
stored order and quiet in England. His for¬ 
eign policy was in keeping with hb deter¬ 
mined character, and raised England once 
more to the position she had lost at the death 
of Elizabeth as one of the leading states of 
Europe and the protectress of Brotestant- 
ism. The English fleet under Admiral 
Blake compelled the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany and tlxe pirates of the African coast 
to make reparation for their outrages upon 
English commerce, France, Spain, aud 
Holland sought the English alliance, and 
the protector, true to his policy, threw his 
weight in behalf of France and against 
Spain. In 1655 the Spanish possessions in 
the West Indies were attacked, aud the 
island of Jamaica captured. In 1657 Blake 
attacked the Spanish treasure-ships in the 
harbor of Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, and 
burned them after a desperate fight. He 
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iras mortally wounded, and died within 
eight of England on his return. Cron^well 
exerted his influence actively in behalf of 
the Protestants of the continent, and intei- 
fered to put a stop to the persecution of the 
Vaudois of Piedmont by the Duke of Sayoy. 
In 1658, in alliance with France, he helped 
to wrest Dunkirk from Spain. The town 
was ceded to the English by France in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty. 

In the midst of these successes, the health 
of Cromwell began to fail, and on the 3d 


mcnt of a nation in such troublesome times. 
He was of a gentle and indolent nature, 
and lacked the firmness which had enabled 
his father to hold the discordant elements 
of the nation in check with a grasp of iron. 
Though he had no enemies, the army re¬ 
fused to obey a civilian, and after eight 
mouths of hesitation the discontented of¬ 
ficers recalled the Rump parliament to 
power. Richard at once resigned his office 
of protector, and retired to private life. 
His example was followed by his brother 



THE ENGLISH FLEET KECErVTKG CHARLES II, IN HOLLAND- 


of September, 1658, the anniversary of the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester, he died 
of the ague. In him England lost one of 
her greatest rulers. He was a general of 
the first order, and a statesman of consum¬ 
mate ability. If he was ambitious, he used 
his power for the good of his country, and 
placed her in the proudest position she had 
ever occupied in the family of nations. 
With his dying breath Cromwell ap¬ 
pointed his son Richard as his successor. 
He was quietly acknowledged by parlia¬ 
ment, but be was imsuited to tlie govern- 


Henry, who, during the life of their father, 
had governed Ireland with ability. 

The quarrel between the Rump and the 
army broke out immediately upon the re¬ 
turn of the former to power. A few months 
later parliament was driven out of existence 
by General John Lambert, who was anx¬ 
ious to be a second Oliver Cromwell, Gen¬ 
eral Monk, the commander of the English 
army in Scotland, at once marched against 
Lainbert, whose forces deserted him, and 
passed over to the inore popular Monk. 
The fleet also declared for parliament, and 
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entered the Thames, and on the 3d of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1660, Mtuik entered Loiulou in tri¬ 
umph, He was absolute master of Eitg- 
land now, and for several days remained 
sUent as to his intentions, but at lengtii, to 
the great joy of the nation, declared for a 
free parliament. The old parHamenfc at 
once assembled, and after issuing writs for 
a general election, proclaimed its owm diS'* 
solution on the 16th of March, Thus 
ended the famous long parliament, which, 
having been twice expelled and twice re¬ 
stored, had had an existence of twenty 
years* 



CHAKLES II. 


The new paTliamcnt, which was termed 
the OoThv^'ihtto^t^ as it was not sumummed by 
the ting, met on the 25th of April, the 
house of lords resuming its rightful place 
in it Mont had been for some time in 
correspondence witli Charles, who issued 
his famous declaration of Brediij in which 
he promised a general pardon for all past 
offences to all save “ only such persons as 
shall hereafter be excepted by parliament,’' 
and freedom of conscience. On the 8tli of 
May Charles was proclaimed king without 
^ny effort being made to impose conditions 


upon him. The ffect was sent to Holland 
to convey him to England, and on the 29th 
of May he made his entry into London, 

Charles II* was good-tempered, easy¬ 
going, and of good manners, but he had 
little heart and no principles* If he had 
any religion, he was a Koman Catholic, but 
he cared little for such mattei'S, and made 
amusement the chief object of his existence. 
He began bis reign by ignoring the com¬ 
monwealth and dating all his acts in the 
twelfth year of his reign. The bones of 
Cromwell, of Iretrm, bis sondn-law, and of 
Bradshaw, the president of the court which 
sentenced Charles I,, were dragged from 
their tombs in Westminster Abbey, and 
hanged at Tyburn. All the judges of the 
late king wei*e excepted fi'om the amnesty, 
as were five other persous. Twenty-nine 
persons in all were tried for treason ; of 
these ten were executed, the remainder im¬ 
prisoned for life. The king’s promise of 
religious toleration was soon broken. The 
Solemn League and Covenant” was burned 
by the hangman, and over 2,000 uon-eon- 
formist clergymen were ejected from their 
par ishes. A separate parliament was gran ted 
to Scotland, which sentenced the Marquis 
of Argyle, the greatest of the leaders of tiie 
Covenanters, to death as a traitor. How 
far Charles would have carried his revenge 
it is impossible to say, had he not been 
checked by the firmness of his great minis¬ 
ter, Lord Clarendon, his most faithful com¬ 
panion in exile, who insisted upon the exe¬ 
cution in good fkitli of the acts of amnesty 
and indemnity. Charles was well satisfied 
to adopt a more lenient and less trouble¬ 
some course. Later on the royal govern- 
meiit exerted all its power to compel the 
adoption of the doetriues and practices of 
the Church of England by the people. 
Charles, In order to screen the Roman 
Catholics, to whom he was kindly disposed, 
would have allowed liberty to the non¬ 
conformists also, but the church party com¬ 
pelled him to sanction their acts. All per¬ 
sons not of the established faith were shut 
out fr'om all public employments and hon¬ 
ors. Ail persons boldiug office were obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance, acknowledg¬ 
ing the king’s supremacy and denying the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. In consequence of this law, the king's 
brother, James, Duke of York, who was a 
Catholic, was obliged, m 1673, to resign his 
office of lord high admiral. 

In 1662 Charles mrrried Catharine of 
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Braganza, the daughter of the King of 
Portugalj and received as her dowrj the 
fortress of Tangier in Africa and the island 
of Bombay in India. Tangier was of no 
practical use, and was soon abandoned, and 
Bombay was made over to the East India 
Company. In the same year Charles, who 
was always in want of money, sold Dunkirk 
to Louis XIV* of Eranee, to the great in¬ 
dignation of the English people. 

In the summer of 1665 the plague broke 
out in London, and in six months swept 
away over 100,000 people. The next year, 
on the 2d of September, 1666, a destructive 
fire swept over London and raged for three 
days, destroying the city from the Tower 
to the Temple and Smithfield. Among the 
w'as old St* PauPa, 



bui] dings destroyed 
which was after¬ 
wards replaced 
by the present 
splendid cathe¬ 
dral, the work of 
Sir Christopher 
Wrenn. ^ 

Charles began ' " 
his reign amid the 
devoted loyalty ^ 
of his subjects, 
who were sick of iZ 
var and confu- 
fiom He soon 
disgusted them 
by his profligacy. 

His immor^ities 
were open and 
shameless, and 
his court the most 
dissolute ever 
known in England. Its chief dignitaries 
were his profligate favorites and his mis¬ 
tresses. To support this shameful luxury, 
the king became the regular pensioner of 
Louis XIV., and sold to him his own honor 
and his country's interests* 

In the midst of tlie general deprassion 
caused by the plague and the fire England 
became involved in a war with Holland, 
growing out of the commercial rivalry be¬ 
tween the two nations and the king’s desire 
to be revenged upon the Dutch for their 
insults to him in his exile* Several naval 
battles were fought, one of which, the battle 
of the Downs, was contested for four days* 
Louis XIV. at first aided the Dutch, as we 
have seen, but soon entered into a secret 
treaty with England and deserted bis former 
allies. Charles neglected tlie war, and 


squandered the supplies voted by parlia¬ 
ment for the campaign, upon the revels of 
b is court. The fleet was laid up unrepaired, 
and the sailors, left without pay, mutinied. 
In 1667 the Dutch fleet entered the Med¬ 
way, burned some vessels at Chatham, and 
blockaded the Thames. The nation, in an 
agony of shame, awoke from its dream of 
loyalty, and began to sigh for a return of 
the proud days of CromwelL Peace was 
made with Holland soon afterward* 

The Earl of Clarendon, the king’s chief 
adviser, was disliked by the monarch and 
the people, but for different reasons. The 
former found him a determined opponent 
to his plan of making England subservient 
to France and of re-establisliing the Roman 
Catholic religion; the latter hated him for 


OUD LOKOON BninOE. 

his venality and pride. Charles resolved 
to sacrifice him to the wrath of the people 
at the close of the Dutch w^ar, and deprived 
him of his chancellorship. Clarendon was 
thereupon impeached by the commons; he 
fled to the continent and passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life in exile. The advisers 
of the king now induced him to enter into 
the combination known as the Triple 
AUianee, consisting of England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for the purpose of checking 
the ambitious designs of Louis XIV, 
Charles, as has been related, had no heart 
in this alliance, and on the 22d of May, 
1670, signed the secret treaty of Dover 
with Louis XIV., by wddeh he again sold 
himself to France. He was to receive a 
yearly pension, was to declare himself a 
Roman Catholic as soon as was pnidenfi 
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and was to join Louis in the war against 
Holland. In case of resistance on the part 
of the English people to the scheme for 
restoring the Romish religion, Louis agreed 
to aid Charles with an army. In accord¬ 
ance with this agreement Charles abandoned 
his allies, and in 1672 joined Louis in^ his 
war against the Dutch. 'The English gained 
little credit in this war, and parliament, in¬ 
dignant at this degrading alliance, forced 
the king to withdraw from it and make 
peace with Holland in February, 1674. 

Charles II, was childless, and the heir to 
the throne was the Duke of York, a Roman 
Catholic, The greater part of the nation 
regarded the prospect of his accession with 
serious apprehension, and a strong party 
was formed which had for its object the ex-, 
elusion of the duke from the throne on 
account of his religion. To this party the 
name of whig, which had been applied to 
the Presbyterian insurgents of Scotland, 
was given. The supporters of the duke on 
the other hand were called tones, a name 

f iven to the Roman Catliolic outlaws of 
reland. As the king had no legitimate 
children, the whigs were anxious to secure 
the cro%vn for the eldest of his illegitimate 
sons, the Duke of Monmouth, who was the 
idol of the nation, wliich believed him to be 
the king’s son by a secret marriage. The 
eiforts to exclude the Duke of York from 
the throne greatly angered Charles, who, 
during the last four years of his reign, re¬ 
fused to summon a parliament. The whigs 
in many places resorted to plots of insur¬ 
rection, which were detected. One of these, 
organized by the most desperate of the oppo¬ 
sition, was known as the Rye-House Plot, 
and had for its object the assassination of 
Charles and his brother. It was betrayed, 
and several executions followed. Among 
the victims were Lord William Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, two of the best men of 
the day. It is now believed that they were 
innocent of the charges for which they 
suffered. Monmouth having been concerned 
in the whig plots, was obliged to go abroad, 
and in a short while the Duke of York was 
reinstated in his post of lord high admiral. 
Charles was soon after seized with an epi¬ 
leptic attack, and after lingering a few days, 
died on the 6th of February, 1685, In Ms 
last moments he was attended by a Roman 
Catholic priest. He was sincerely mourned 
bv his people, ibr, in spite of his "contempti¬ 
ble character, he never lost his personal 
popularity. 


The Duke of York at once ascended the 
throne as James II. He was in reality 
allowed to assume the crowm on sufferance, 
as the majority of the English people were 
opposed to him in religious matters, and 
feared that he would seek to change the 
existing order of things. Still, as he was 
believed to be a man of honor, the nation 
acquiesced in his rule, hoping that he would 
obseawe the oath he had taken to defend the 
Church of England, and respect the law^s. 
When it was known, a little later, that the 
king had gone in royal state to attend mass, 
there was a feeling of general alarm through¬ 
out the kingdom. Other evidences were 
soon given that the king set small weight 
upon his promises. 

Almost immediately after Jaines^ ac¬ 
cession, the attention of the king and the 
nation was drawn off to a movement which 
the former might have turned to his advan¬ 
tage had he been a wiser man. In tlie 
early summer of 1685 the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, accompanied by a number of whig 
gentlemen who had been with him in exile, 
landed in Dorsetshire in anns. On the 
20th of June, at Taunton, Monmouth de¬ 
clared himself king. He was joined by a 
number of whig nobles and by many of "the 
peasantry and townspeople of the western 
counties. The royal forces were immedi¬ 
ately despatched against him, and on the 
6 th of July he was defeated at Sedgemoor. 
Two days later Monmouth was captured, 
and was beheaded on the 15th of July, 
under an act of attainder passed by parlia¬ 
ment shortly after his landing. His fol¬ 
lowers w'ere treated with remoi'seless cruelty. 
The chief instrument of the king in punish¬ 
ing them ’was the infamous Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, whose courts, from which a pris¬ 
oner rarely escaped with his life or property, 
were known as the Bloody Assizes.’* This 
wretch sold pardons in such quantities that 
he soon became rich, and his bloody zeal 
was rewarded by the king with the chan¬ 
cellorship. 

The ease with which Monmouth’s rebel¬ 
lion had been crushed, and the determina¬ 
tion manifested by the English people to 
sustain the king, induced James to think 
himself strong enough to enforce the policy 
he had determined upon at the outset of his 
reign. He was anxious to secure the repeal 
of the habeas corpus act, which had been 
passed in the previous reign, aud to raise a 
large standing army. In order to make 
^ this force more subservient to his will, he 
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wished the laws against the holding of 
offices by Roman Catholics to be repealed. 
The parliament contained a large tory ma¬ 
jority j but in spite of thisj it refused to 
pfljas the bills for the enibrcement of the 
king's policy, and was prorogued by him. 
The most prudent of the English Catholics, 
and eyen Pope Innocent XL himself, 
warned James to refrain from violence and 
to govern his kingdom in accordance with 
its laws for the present; but he was deaf to 
their advice. He dismissed all his minis¬ 
ters who opposed his schemes, and would 
employ only those vrho 'ivere willing to lend 
themselves to his tyranny. Consequently 
the most upright men of his own party 
stood aloof from him. In order to make 
Ireland a sure refuge for him in case o± 
trouble in England, the king appointed 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, to the 
government of that country. He was the 
determined foe of the Protestant settlers, 
and hlied every office in the island ynth 
Catholics. 

Among the most xesolute opponents of 
the king^s tyranny was the English Church. 
Jam^, who had given himself up to the 
guidance of a Jesuit priest named Petre, 
now resolved to compel the submission of 
that great body to his will. An ecclesias¬ 
tical commission, presided over by Jeffi'eys, 
a fit tool for such work, was set up, and 
charged witii the task of governing the 
church, or, in other words, of compelling it 
to submit to the king's plan for its destruc-^ 
tion. The king had forbidden the clergy 
to preach against popery; a clergyman in 
the diocese of London had violated this 
command; and Bishop Compton was or¬ 
dered to proceed against him. The bishop 
refused, and the power of the commission 
was invoked. The acts of this body drove 
the clergy into almost open rebellion against 
the king, James then tried to force the 
universities to accept Catholic officers, in 
the hope of converting them into schools 
for the dissemination of that fiiitb. Cam¬ 
bridge escaped lightly, but at Oxford a de¬ 
termined struggle ensued, in which the 
king succeeded in forcing a Catholic pres¬ 
ident upon Magdalen College, the fellows 
of which were dismissed for their opposition 
to him. Seeing that the whole English 
Church was arrayed against him, James 
began to court the support of the dissenters. 
In order to conciliate them, and at the same 
time to serve his own faith, he published in 
Aprilj 1687, a “ Declaration of Indulgence/' 


abolishing all religions tests and the laws 
against non-conformity. The laws against 
which this blow was aimed were iniquitous 
enough, and should never have disgraced 
the statute-boc)k; but James was a consti¬ 
tutional king, and had no power to annul 
them. That right was reserved to parlia¬ 
ment. His efibrt to conciliate the dis¬ 
senters failed. All classes of Protestant 
saw through bis scheme, and laughed at bis 
pretence of serving them. 

In 1688 the king published a second 
declaration of indulgence, which he ordered 
should be read in all the churches. Wil¬ 
liam Saiicroft, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
and sis bishops of his archdiocese^ presented 
a petition to the king against this order*. 
Janies received the petition in great anger, 
and sent the Seven Bishops to the Tower, 
on a charge of seditious libel. They were 
tried by the Court of King's Bench, and 
were triumphantly acquitted. The news 
was received in all parts of England with 
rejoicings, and James was thus given ample 
cause to see how fir^mly his people were 
united against him. 

In the midst of these stinlng events, on 
the 10th of June, 1688, was horn the Prince 
of Wales, James Francis Edvvard, the son 
of James by his second wife, Mary of Mo¬ 
dena. James and his partisans were greatly 
elated, hut the event really hastened Ms 
ruin. Until now the people bad endured 
the tyranny of the king in the hope that 
all would be made right upon the accession 
of the Princess Mary of Orange, the king's 
eldest daughter, and the heir apparent to 
the crown. The birth of a prince destroyed 
these hopes, and brought matters to a crisis. 
Some tliere were who did not hesitate to 
declare that the Prince of Wales was not 
the king's son. The leading Avhig nobles, 
however, took a more decisive step, and on 
the 30tli of June, the very day of the bish¬ 
ops' acquittal, a secret invitation to 
William and Mary to come over fi-qm Hol¬ 
land and claim the crown, promising to 
support them with all their power. The 
invitation was accepted, and the Prince of 
Orange set to work with energy to prepare 
for tbe invasion of England., James was 
not convinced of his danger till tlie prince 
was ready*to sail, though he was warned 
of it by Louis XIV., who had detected 
William's design. Then he attempted to 
undo his work by abolishing the ecclesias¬ 
tical commission and making other conces¬ 
sions. It was too late for coBciliation, how- 
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■ever. The fate of the Stuart dyoasty was 

Si03<l0^ 

On the 5tii of November, 1688, William 
of Orauge landed at Torbay* He was well 
received by the people, and in several days 
was joined by a number of the leading 
men of the kingdom, among them Lord 
Churebill, afterwards the great Duke of 


stream- It was afterwards recovered. Such 
peers as were in London at once assumed 
the government and sent to request the 
presence of the Prince of Orange, who 
took upon himself the task of administer¬ 
ing the kingdom, A convention of the 
estates of the realm was anmnioned, which 
met on the 22d of January, 1689* The 



WILLIAM ni. 


Marlborough. James retreated before the 
advancing and rapidly increasing forces of 
the prince, and his daughter Anne, who 
was a Protestant, joined the party of her 
brother-]n-law. Utterly disheartened, the 
king fled from Whitehall on the 11th of 
December, and as he crossed the Thames 
in a boat threw the great seal into the 


flight of James was reeogni^ied as an abdi¬ 
cation of the throne; and the convention 
having secured the “religion, laws, and lib¬ 
erties of England by a Declaration of 
Eight, offered the crown in joint sover¬ 
eignty to William and Mary on the 13th 
of February. This formal offer was ac¬ 
cepted, and the sovereigns began their reign 
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OB this day. Thus was completed the 
English Revolution,” which saved that 
kingdom to Protestantism and liberty* The 
sovereignty of Ireland went with that o± 
England, and a few months later the estates 
of Scotland proclaimed William and Mary 
king and queen of that country. 

There remained a large party in Eng¬ 
land who regarded the accession of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary as unlawful. These were 
called Jacobites, and were destined to give 
the new sovereigns considerable trouble. 


of France, who had warmly espoused the for¬ 
tunes of Jamas, as the cause of legitimacy” 
against the right of a nation to self-govern^ 
meat, furnished James with an army and 
money, and officers for his Irish troops. 
James reached Ireland in March, 1689, and 
summoned a parliament. Tlie Irish rallied 
round him with eothuaiasm, hoping that if 
they could restore his fortunes, they could 
exact hk consent to their independence as 
the price of their services. The whole 
island, except Euniskilleii and London¬ 



LONDOimEEaY, laELAKD, 


About four hundred of the clergy, includ¬ 
ing dve of the “ Seven Bishops/^ had scru¬ 
ples respecting the rightfulness of the de¬ 
position of James, and refused to swear 
allegiance to William and Mary. They 
were known as iiou-jurors. 

Ireland stoutly refused to acknowledge 
the new sovereigns, and the Earl of Tyr- 
connel invited James to come over, and 
called on the people to support him. The 
whole Irish race rose in arms in defence of 
their Catholic sovereign, and Louis XIV. 


derry, which were gallantly held by the 
English, supported him. Londonderry was 
besieged by James* forces, but held out 
until aid was received from England. En¬ 
niskillen beat back the force sent against it. 

Ill the summer of 1690 William, who 
had joined the general league of the coi> 
tinental powers against Louis XIV., went 
over to Ireland to conduct the war in person. 
The departure of the king from England 
was seized upon by the French to make an 
attack upon that country in conceri; with 
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the Jacobites* The English fleet under 
Lord Herbert, Earl of Torrington, was 
badly beaten by the French fleet, ofFBeaehy 
Head, on the SOtli of June, as has been 
related. It was beiieTed that Lord Her¬ 
bert was secretly a partisan of Janies* The 
French Admiral Tourville hovered upon 
the English coast for some time, waiting for 
the Jacobites to rise and co-operate with 
him, but as they did not take any such ac¬ 
tion, he finally withdrew, after sacking the 
unprotected tovra of Teignmoutii. 


Dublin, from which he hastened to Kinsale 
and took ship for France. At the approach, 
of the Englisii army Dublin threw open its 
gates to King William* The Irish bitterly 
cursed the cowardice of the fugitive King 
James, but gallantly continued the struggle 
under their accomplished leader, Patrick 
Sarsfield. William's presence being needed 
in England, the conduct of the war was left 
to the Dutch General Ginkell, who defeated 
the Irish and French forces at Aghrira on 
the 12th of July, 1691* In this battle the 



THE EXGIJSH DESTROY THE FRENCH FLEET IN THE BAY OF LA HOGUE. 


The defeat off Beachy Head was more 
than atoned for by the successes of King 
William in Ireland. Immediately upon 
landing in Ireland the king marched rapidly 
to the south, and on the 30th of June ar¬ 
rived in front of the army of James, wliich ' 
was posted strongly behind the Boyne. 
On the morning of the 1st of July Wil- ^ 
Ham forced,a passage of the stream at the 
head of his troops, and inflicted a decisive 
defeat upon the Irish army. James made 
no effort to rally his forces, but fled to 


French commander St. Ruth was killed* 
The last stand of the Irish was iiiiide at 
Limerick, which was captured by GinkeU 
in October, 1691, Sarsfield, its heroic de¬ 
fender, and as many of the Irish as chose 
' to go with him, were allowed to pass over 
to France and enter the service of that 
country. The triumph of the English was 
complete, and severe laws were enacted 
which held Ireland in such absolute sub¬ 
jection, that she ceased to be a cause of 
apprehension to England until the begin- 
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ning of the French revolution in the next 
century. 

The efforts of William were now engaged 
in the struggle on the contiuent between 
the Grand Alliance and Louis XIV., the 
events of which have been related in the 
French history of this period. During his 
absence on the continent he French fleet! 


sion. The war was brought to a close by 
the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 

Previous to this William III, had become 
sole sovereign of England by the death of 
Queeu Mary on the 28th of December, 
1694, A large part of the king’s popu¬ 
larity in England had been due to the 
' queen, and after her death the commoni 



QUEEN ANNE. 


attempted auothq^ descent upon the Eng¬ 
lish coast, and was defeated by Admiral 
Russell in the Channel, The French were 
then driven into the Bay of La Hogue, 
where their ships were burned by the Eng¬ 
lish, as has been related, a. d, l692. This 
victory was the death-blow to the hopes of 
James 11,, and saved England from inva-1 


aud the king soon became involved in a 
quarrel, in ivhich the former indulged the 
national dislike of foreignei's by subjecting 
the king to many raoidifleations, which he 
bore with firmness and dignity. The com¬ 
mons insisted upon the disbanding of the 
greater part of the army, and obliged Wil¬ 
liam to send away his favorite Dutch guards 
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and all his foreign troops. The king had 
bestowed Jarge grants of land in Ireland 
upon his personal friends. These grants 
the commons compelled him to annul, and 
turn over all forfeited Irish lands to the 
government for ihe use of the state- The 
war with Fraiice^ for which the whole na¬ 
tion blamed the king, and which greatly 
increased his unpopularity, had caused 
heavy losses to England, and in a fit of 


and the crown of Great Britain ])assed, ac¬ 
cording to the settlement made by the 
declaration and bill of rights, to his sister- 
in-law, the Princess Anne of Denmark, the 
daughter of James TI. and the wife of 
Prince George of Denmark, 

Prince George, the husband of Queen 
Anne, was an insignificant person, without 
ability of any kind. From her girlhood 
the queen had been thoroughly under the 



GIBEALTAK* 


economy, parliament reduced the army and 
navy to a peace footing, and so tied the 
hands of the ting at the very moment that 
the interests of England required him to 
be strong and independent. 

The union of England wdth Prance in the 
effort to dismember the Spanish dominions, 
and the events of the war of the Spanish 
succession, have been related. The war 
had scarcely begun when William III. 
died, on the‘8th of March, 1702, from the 
effects of a faU from his horse* He was 
fifty-one years old, and had ruled England 
nearly fourteen yeai's* 

William left no children by Queen Hilary, 


mfluence of the beautiful and imi>erious 
^rah Jennings, who had married John 
Churchill, a man %vho had been raised to 
peerage by James II,, and whom Wib 
ham III., in spile of liis personal dislike of 
him, had created Earl of Marlborough. 
Through his wife's influence Marlborough 
gained the favor of the Princess Anne, and 
William III,, when dying, pointed him out 
to her as the one best qualified to lead the 
armies of England in the great struggle 
which had begun upon the coDtlnent. 
Marlborough was in many respects one of 
the greatest statesmen, and was unqueMion- 
ably the ablest general England ever pro- 
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duced. He was a singularly handsome 
man, and was gifted with a serenity of 
temper which few things could ruffle. His 
courage was unshaken, his nature ardent 
('and Yenturesome, but held in check by a 
"cool, clear judgment, which personal feelings 
never influenced. His capacity for endur¬ 
ing fatigue was extraordinary, and he was 
sometimes known to pass fifteen hours on 
horseback* His manners w^ere perfect, and 
his courtesy to every one formed a striking 
trait of his character. In his deepest vex¬ 
ations be was calm and serene* He was 
passionately attached to his wife, and bis 
love for her was the only strong feeling of 
his otherwise purely intellectual nature. 
In all things else he was absolutely without 
feeling, hating no one, loving none, and 
regretting nothing. ^'The passions which 
stirred the men around him, whether noble 
or ignoble, were to him simply elements in 
an intellectual problem which had to be 
solved by patience.” He was insensible to 
the finer sentiments of our nature, and, 
though a man of real greatness, loved 
money sii ply for money's sake, and stained 
his great fame by his avarice and peculation* 
Under the influence of the Eaxl of Marl¬ 
borough, Queen Aune announced immedi¬ 
ately upon her accession that it was her 
intention to coutinue tlie foreign policy of 
her predecessor. Marllmrough, wlio had 
reached the ripe age of fifty-tw^o, w^as ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the English 
army in Flanders* He at once entered 
upon his duties, and by the force of Ills 
brilliant genius attained’ an ascendency in 
the councils of the allies which made him 
the real director of the war* Though an 
old man, he exhibited a daring and au¬ 
dacity in his plans and movements wdiich 
astounded both his allies and his adversa¬ 
ries, and compelled victoiy. The career 
which he now began was one of unbroken 
good fortune, for, as Voltaire truly declares, 
he never laid siege to a fortress but to cap¬ 
ture it, or fougbt a battle but to win it. 
The events of the war of the Spanish suc¬ 
cession have been related, and w^e shall 
refer to them only incidentally in this por¬ 
tion of our narrative* 

By bis first successes Marlborough drove 
the French from the lower Rhine and 
freed Holland from the danger of invasion. 
For these services he was created a duke. 
By his great victory over the French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim he firmly estab¬ 
lished his commanding influence at home . 


and abroad, and was rewarded by the gift 
of the royal manor of Woodstock, where 
was subsequently erected the palace of 
Blenheim. 

Though absent on the continent, Marl¬ 
borough was the leading spirit of the gov¬ 
ernment of England, and his influence 
shaped t!m domestic as well as the foreign 
policy of Queen Anne* In politics he was 
a toiy, and the war in wliich he was en¬ 
gaged was entirely a “whig war.” He 
exerted all his influence to draw bis party 
into a support of the war, but wdtli only 
partial success* His march into Germany 
caused the tories to regard him with in¬ 
tense bitterness, and had he failed his 
political ruin would have been inevitable. 
His victory at Blenheim for a time silenced 
the opposition to him, but from this moment 
he began to drift steadily towards the 
whigs, the only party which really sup¬ 
ported his policy. By a skilful coalition 
of the moderate tories with the ^vhi^ he 
managed to defeat the intrigues ot the 
peace party, and his brilliant victory of 
Ram lilies, on the 23d of May, 1706, which 
destroyed the French army under Marshal 
Villeroi and freed Flanders from the 
French, strengthened hb power. In the 
same year England gained another great 
advantage by the capture of Gibraltar by 
Admiral Eooke, This famous fortress has 
ever since remained in possession of Great 
Britain. The Earl of Peterborough, a 
brilliant but erratic genius^ rapidly overran 
Spain for the allies, but left the peninsula 
in disgust when he found the allies unwill¬ 
ing to act in accordance with his advice. 

For a long time the policy of uniting 
England and Scotland in one kingdom had 
been seriously considered by the leading 
statesmen of Great Britain, but the project 
was long delayed by religious difierences 
and commercial jealousies. In 1706 the 
measure was revived and was carried forward 
with such success that, in 1707, an act of 
union was passed providing for the union 
of England and Scotland under the name 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain* It was 
agreed that the succession to the British 
crown should he regulated by the provisions 
of the English act of settlement, which, in 
default of heirs to Queen Anne, gave the 
crown to the Princess Sophia, Eleetress of 
Hanover (the daughter of Queen Elizabeth 
of Bohemia and the granddaughter of 
James I.) and her heirs, being Protestants, 
i Ko changes were made in the church or 
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laws of Scotland, but all rights of trade 
were made common to the two countries, a 
imiform system of coinage was adopted, 
and a single parliament was to represent 
the united kingdom, for which purpose 
forty-five Scotcli members were added to 
the English House of Commons, and six¬ 
teen representative Scotcli peers to the 
English House of Lords, The union was 
at first opposed in Scotland, and threats 
of violent resistance were pientihil; but the 
good sense of the Scottish people finally 
prevailed, and by the close of the year 
1708 the union was generally acquiesced 
in as the best policy for both countries. 
Such indeed it has proved* To Scotland 


govern England by holding the balance of 
power between the rival political parties* 
The victory of Eamillies made him strong ^ 
enough to compel the queen, in spite of her 
hatred of the whigs, to admit Lord Sun¬ 
derland, their most ultra leader, to office* 
Tile tories every day became more opposed 
to the war, and Marlborough was obliged 
to rely upon the whigs for support* They " 
made him pay a dear price for their as¬ 
sistance. They were tlie only party who 

S orted the war to which the duke was 
ged, and he was powerless, as he could 
not command the aid of the tories, to 
oppose their measures. Not only was the 
tory party opposed to him, but the tory 



AETODEU CASTLE* 


the union with England has been of the 
greatest advantage* It “opened up new 
avenues of wealth which the energy of its 
people turned to wonderful account. The 
farms of Lothian have become models of 
agricultural skill* A fishing town on the 
Clyde has grown into the rich and populous 
Glasgow. Peace and culture have changed 
the wild clansmen of the highlands into 
herdsmen and farmers. Nor was the change 
followed by any loss of national spirit* 
The world has hardly seen a mightier and 
more rapid development of national energy 
than that of Scotland after the union*” 

It was the wise policy of Marlborough to 


principles of the queen caused her to lose 
faith in the great duke. She bitterly re¬ 
sented the appointment of Lord Sunderland 
to office, which Maiiborough had wrung 
from her by threatening to resign bis eom- 
mancL The wdiigs were determined to 
drive the moderate tories from office, and 
Marlborough, powerless to oppose them, 
was obliged, against his judgment, to com¬ 
ply with their demands*' This complianee 
increased the hatred (if the cjueen towards 
the duke, and the haughty temper of the 
Duchess of Marlborough won for her the 
dislike of her former friend* The whigs 
were now supreme at home* 
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In 1708 the brilliant victory tvoh by 
Marlborough at Oudenardej and the other 
successes of the allies, incluccd Louis XIV, 
to offer terms of peace, as has been related, 
Marlborough, believing that all that Eng¬ 
land could justly desire was safe, was anx¬ 
ious for peace, bnt the English ministry 
and the allies, in spite of his counsels, 
haughtily demanded of Louis terms which 
he could not grant without a shameful 
sacrifice of hig honor, and the war went on. 
The bloody battle of Malplaquet, though a 
victory for Marlborough, wag purchased by 
the loss of 24,000 men, and the French 
array was able to conduct its retreat in 
good order. The enemies of Marlborough 
eagerly seized upon this “ deluge of blood 
as a means of rendering him unpopular at 
home, A flood of pamphlets and other 
publications was let loose against him ; he 
was abused, ridiculed, accused of prolong¬ 
ing the war for his own gratification and 
profit, and even his courage was called in 
question. These efibrts were successful, 
and the people were led to regard the 
greatest of living Englishmen as bis coun¬ 
try's worst enemy. His brilliant services 
went for nothing with the fickle populace ; 
they were regarded as the evidences of a 
criminal ambition. 

In 1709 Dr, Sacbeverel, a clergyman of 
the established church, preached a sermon 
at St, Paul'g before the lord mayor, in 
which he declared with great boldness the 
tory doctrine that nothing could justify a 
subject in resisting his sovereign. The 
wings felt this as a slur upon their con-^ 
duct in dethrouiog James IL and setting 
up William and Mar}^ In spite of the 
warnings of Marlborough, wlio told them 
such a course would be their ruin, tlie 
whig ministers caused the offending divine 
to be impeached. He was coudemned by 
the house of lords, but his sentence was so 
light that it was a practical acquittal. The 
feelings aroused by this trial exhibited in a 
striking light the popular hatred of the 
whigs and of the war. 

Emboldened by this change of public 
opinion, the queen, in the autumn of 1710, 
disniigsed her whig ministry and appointed 
a tory ministry, with Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, and Heniy St, John, Viscount 
Boliugbroke, at its bead. These were re- 
lolved upon the ruin of Marlborough, who, 
feeling assured that he could not expect 
any support at home, did not dare to un¬ 
dertake any decisive enterprise, A little 
57 


later a tory house of eoramons was re¬ 
turned, and the ministers felt strong enough 
to destroy the duke. The Duchess of 
Marlborough was dismissed from court, the 
duke was removed from his command, and 
called liome to answer to charges of pecula^ 
tiou, and was condemned by a vote of the 
house of commons, which was controlled by 
his enemies. He at once left England, 

The removal of Marlborough put an end 
to the opposition to the withdrawal of Eng¬ 
land from the war. The determination of 
England to make peace with France in¬ 
duced the allies to adopt a similar course^ 
and on the 11th of April, 1713, the peace 
of Utrecht was signed. By this treaty 
England gained Xova Scotia and the island 
of St, Christopher, and was c(mfirmed in her 
possession of Gibraltar and !AIiiiorca, Louis 
XIV, recognized Queen Anne, guaranteed 
the succession of the house of Hanover, and 
agreed to expel the pretender from hig 
dominions. 

The Jacobites, as the adherents of tho 
pretender were called, had hoped that 
Bolingbroke would bring about the succes¬ 
sion of the sou of James I,, and this was 
indeed his intention could he have induced 
him to turn Protestant The pretender re¬ 
fused to change his faith, however, and 
Bolingbroke did not dare to attempt to 
force a Roman Catholic upon the nation* 
Tlie remainder of the reign was passed in a 
struggle between the whigs and tories, Ou 
the 1st of August, 1714, Queen Aune 
died of apoplexy. 

The death of the Princess Sophia made 
her son, the Elector George Louis of Han¬ 
over, the heir to the British crown by the 
terms of the act of succession. He was at 
once proclaimed by the government It 
was believed tiiat the Jacobites would seek 
to oppose his accession by force, but Queen 
Anne's death took them by surprise, and 
found them unprepared to offer any resist¬ 
ance. George made no haste to take pos¬ 
session of his new kingdom, and it was six 
weeks after Queen Anne's death before he 
and his eldest son lauded at Greenwich, 
He was well received, but he was utterly 
destitute of the qualities calculated to 
arouse the loyalty of such a people as the 
English, He could not speak the English 
language, and was obliged to leani by rote 
a few words in M'hieh to reply to the ad¬ 
dresses of his new^ subjects. He was fifty- 
four years of age, small of stature, awkward 
in manner, and insignificant in appearance* 
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Bjs private life was scandalous, and when 
he came to England he left his wife behind 
him, a prisoner in one of his castles in Ger¬ 
many, He was honest and well intentioned 
in his course towards bis new subjects, but 
he could never learn to be an Englishman, 
He preferred his native country to Eng¬ 
land as a residence, and so caused constant 
annoyance and embarrassment to his niinis- 
ters. The nation returned his dislike with 
reat cordiality, and tolerated him only 
ecause he was a constitutional sovereign, 
and made no effort to interfere with their 
liberties, and because he was the only 
Protestant heir to the crown* 


The king began his reign by excluding 
the tories from the government, A new 
ministry was formed, composed almost ex¬ 
clusively of whigs. The king took no 
part in the government of his kingdom, 
leaving it entirely in the hands of his min¬ 
isters. The muiistei‘s of the latter part of 
Queen Anne's reign had disgusted the 
nation with their plots for the restoration 
of the Stuarts, and had made the name of 
tory odious to the greater part of the Eng¬ 
lish people. The restoration of the Stuarts 
meant simply the undoing of the work of 
the revolution, the repudiation of the 


national debt, and the re-establishment by 
force of Eoman Catholicism^ The whigs 
were pledged to sustain the results of the 
revolution, and, whatever their ikults, 
could not be suspected of disloyalty to the 
system they had astablished. The confi¬ 
dence of the nation wms not misplaced, for 
the plota of the tory leaders, Harley and 
Bolingbroke, had left the whigs the sole 
representatives, not only of the principles 
of the revolution, but of constitutional 
liberty and religious freedom. The first 
house of commons assembled under this 
reign contained less than fifty tory mem¬ 
bers, and tlieir Jacobite sympathies were so 
well understood that they had no 
influence in the government. Lord 
Townshend was appointed by the 
king secretary of state, and his 
brother-in-iaw. Sir Kobert Walpole, 
became successively paymaster of the 
forces, chaiicellor of the exchequer, 
and first lord of the treasury. 

One of the first acts of the new 
parliament was to impeach Boling- 
broke, Oxford, and Ormond upon 
charges of misconduct in the man¬ 
agement of the peace negotiations 
and of intriguing with the pretender, 
Bolingbroke, at the outset of these 
efforts, fled to Prance, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Ormond, The Earl of Ox¬ 
ford remained at home to flice Ids 
enemies, and was sent to the Tower, 
but was acquitted and released two 
years later* Acts of attainder were 
passed against Bolingbroke and 
Ormond* The tories viewed these 
measures with great dissatisfaction, 
and I'iots broke out in various parts 
of the kingdom in consequence of ibis 
feeling. So numerous and serious 
did these disturbances become that 
parliament passed the riot act, by 
which it was made a felony for members of 
an unlawful assembly to refuse to dispei'se 
oa command of a magistrate* 

James Stuart, or the Pretender, as he was 
generally called, was residing in France, 
and was encouraged by these disturbances 
to hope that an effort on his part to regain 
his father's throne would be suecessfuL 
Bolingbroke knew the English people bet¬ 
ter, and urged him not to make the attempt, 
as it could only end in failure* but the 
pretender was as insensible to reason as his 
father had been, and ordered tlie Earl of 
Mar, the leader of his party in Scotland, to 
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set up the standard of revolt in that coun¬ 
try. Mar obeyed him, and on the 6th of 
September, 1715, the standard of the pre¬ 
tender was raised in the highlaods. Mar 
believed that his movement would be fol¬ 
lowed by a Jacobite rising in the west of 
England, but he was soon undeceived. A 
few north country Englishmen joined him, 
bat the vigorous measures of the govern- 


practically a victory for the king, as it 
stopped the progress of the rebels. Ou the 
same day the north country English Jaco¬ 
bites were defeated at Preston, and the in- 
surrectioQ was practically quelled* Towards 
the close of the year the pretender himself 
arrived in Scotland, hut he found matters 
in such a hopeless state that he returned at 
once to France, taking with him the Earl 
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ment prevented him from receiving any 
material assistance from England. The 
leading Jacobites were arrested, and the 
party was deprived of its leaders. Mar was 
incompetent and cowardly. He advanced 
into the low country, and was joined at 
Perth by 6,000 highlanders. On the 6 th 
of November he was met at Sheriff-Muir by 
the royal forces under the Duke of Argyle. 
The result was a drawn battle, which was 


of Mar, and leaving the rest of his par¬ 
tisans to their fate. The insurrection was a 
complete failure. The Earl of Derweut- 
water, Viscount Kenmure, and thirty other 
persons, all taken in arms, were put to 
death for their share iu the rebelJiou. 

In 1717 another and a different effort 
in favor of the pretender was made* Charles 
XIL, King of Sweden, coveted the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, which George 1 
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had purchased from Denmark and added 
to the electorate of Hanover, He under¬ 
took, bj way of revenge for his loss of the 
duchies, to invade Scotland in connection 
with a Jacobite rising in that country. 
The conspiracy was promptly detected and 
crushed, and the contemplated invasion by 
Sweden was abaudooed. 

In 1716 Townshcnd and Walpole with- 
drew from the ministry, which passed un¬ 
der the control of Lord Stanhope, The 
bouse of commons had now bccume the 
ruling power of tlie kingdom, and in order 
to establish a proper basis for its influence, 
the parliament in 1716 passed a law making 
seven years the longest period for which a 
parliament could sit. The whigs were now 
pledged to a policy of peace in their deal¬ 
ings with foreign aflairs, and by a faithful 
adherence to the treaty of Utrecht managed 
to carry out their pledges* England was 
growing rapidly in wealth and prosperity, 
and the sudden increase of her commerce 
was arousing a desire for speculative ven¬ 
tures among the people which boded no 
good to the nation. The most famous man¬ 
ifestation of this feeling was tlm speculation 
known as the South Sea Scheme, A com¬ 
pany was organized under the name of the 
South Sea Coinpam/^ w^hich possessed a 
monopoly of trade to the Spanish colonies 
of South America, It engaged wdth the 
government to buy up certain annuities 
whii-h had been granted during the reign 
of AVilliam and Mary, and in this Tvay to 
reduce the national debt* The annuitants 
were to I'eceive, in place of their claims 
upon the government, shares of the stock 
of the South Sea Company, The scheme 
became immensely popular; the value of 
the shares of the company increased ten¬ 
fold, Walpole, a practical financier, 
warned ilie ministry and the country of the 
fii'titious nature of the scheme, but to no 
purpose* The whole country went mad 
until 1720, when the ^South Sea bubble, 
and other kindred schemes that bad sprung 
Up in consequence of its success, exploded, 
A panic followed, and thousands of families 
were involved in the general ruin. The 
estates of the directors of the company were 
confiscated by parliament for the benefit 
of the sufierers, but the punishment was 
denouiieed by the infuriated people as too 
mild. 

The explosion of the South Sea scheme 
drove the ministry of Lord Stanhope from 
power* In this emergency tlie king sum¬ 


moned Walpole to the direction of aflairs, 
Walpoie was the ablest financier of the 
day, and his prescient waniiugs against the 
unhappy speculation had wou him the con¬ 
fidence of the country. His administration 
is the longest in English history since the 
Revolution, and lasted twenty-one years. 
His policy was to discourage political activ¬ 
ity, and to hold aloof from ail continental 
questions that might draw England into a 
war with any of her neighbors* He de¬ 
voted all his great abilities to the advance¬ 
ment of the material prosperity of England, 
and at the same time maintained her in¬ 
fluence and honor abroad by his skill and 
firmness in negotiation. His measures were 
generally acceptable to the nation, and were 
followed by the happiest results, which the 
king in 1724 thus summed up: Peace 
with all poAvers abroad; at home perfect 
tranquillity, plenty, and an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all civil and religious rights,” 
“Population was growing fast; that of 
Manchester and Birmingham doubled in 
thirty years. The rise of manufactures was 
accompanied by a sudden increase of com¬ 
merce, which was due mainly to the rapid 
development of the colonies* Liverpool, 
which owes its creation to the new trade 
with the west, sprang up from a little coun¬ 
try town to the third port in the kingdom. 
With peace and security, the value of land, 
aud with it the rental of every country 
gentleman, tripled ; while the introdiictiou 
of winter roots, of artificial grasses, of the 
S3^steni of rotation of crops, changed the 
Trvhole character of agriculture, and spread 
wealth through the fai-miug classes. The 
wealth around him never made Walpole 
swerve front a rigid econom}^ from the 
steady reduction of the debt, or the diminu¬ 
tion of fiscal duties* Even before the death 
of George the First the public burdens 
were reduced by twenty millions. But he 
had the sense to see that the wisest course 
a statesman can take in presence of a great 
increase in national industry and national 
wealth is to look quietly on and let it alone*” 
Walpole did not rely upon the force of his 
genius for the success of his measures. 
While he was personally an honest man, he 
introduced into the management of Engl hli 
polities a general and most discreditable 
system of corruption. Parliament liad its 
price, and it was regularly bought by Sir 
Robert Walpole whenever he deemed such 
a course necessary to the success of his 
plans. 
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On the 10th of June^ 1727, George I. f 
was seized with an attack of apoplexy, and 
died in his carriage on the road to Osna- 
briiek. He was succeeded by his son, 
George Augustus, Prince of Wales, with 
whom he was on notoriously bad terms at 
the time, and who took the title of George II, 
The new king was, like his father, a 
German by birth and in feeling* He was 
artached to his native dominions, and 
cared little for England. This partiality 
led him to consider the interests of Hano¬ 
ver rather than those of Great Britain, 
and induced him to interfere in continental 
politics, when he would have done better 
to let them alone* He was disliked by tlie 
English people. He was a dull, plodding 
man, very methodical, stubborn, passionate 
and stingy, but fond of war, and of unques¬ 
tioned courage. He could speak English 
fluently, and in this respect possessed an 
advantage over his father. He was de¬ 
voted to his wife, Queen Caroline, a Bran¬ 
denburg princess, but, in spite of this, his 
private character was notoriously bad. 

The king had hated his father and his 
father’s friends, and greatly disliked Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was, however, en¬ 
tirely influenced by his clever wife, Queen 
Caroline, and she was resolved that Wal¬ 
pole should continue to direct the policy of 
the government. Strong in the favor of 
the queen, Walpole remained in power for 
ten years longer, during which time he 
exerted himself to keep England at peace. 
He had little to do at home for a while, for 
the Jacobites made no eflbrt against the 
government, and the dissenters, who de¬ 
manded the repeal of the test and corpora¬ 
tion acts, were pacified by the passage each 
year of an act of indemnity for any 
breaches of these penal statutes. TJie most 
important measure of this period was an 
act of parliament requudiig that all pro¬ 
ceedings in courts of justice should be con¬ 
ducted in the English language. 

Among the most unpopular taxes in the 
kingdom were the excise duties* In 1733 
Walpole proposed to extend these duties, 
but fiis scheme aroused a bitter and deter¬ 
mined opposition by the tories and the 
‘"patriots,” as the discontented whigs were 
styled* These parties managed to make 
this opposition amount almost to a revolt. 
Riots were frequent, and Queen Caroline 
urged the minister to put down the resist¬ 
ance by force, Walpole was confident 
that his measures would result in benefit to I 


[the nation, but with rare self-command 
withdrew the bill. “I will not be the 
minister,” he said, “ to enforce taxes at the 
expense of blood,” 

The king and the queen were both anx¬ 
ious to take part in the war of the Polish 
succession, but Walpole’s firmness kept 
England clear of this struggle, and in 1736 
England and Holland were able, by their 
joint intervention, to secure peace. 

In 1737 Queen Caroline died, and the 
power of Walpole began to decline. The 
Prince of Wales, who hated his father, 
openly supported the ‘'patriots,” who were 
the declared enemies of the prime minister. 
England was tired of the long peace it had 
enjoyed, and the mercantile class was de¬ 
termined to push its contraband trade with 
the Spanish South American colonies. 
The treaty of TJtrecht had limited this trade 
to the traffic in negro slaves and the annual 
visit of a single ship, but a large and steady 
smuggling trade with these colonies had 
been in existence for a number of years. 
Philip V. was very hostile to this trade, 
and after his accession Spain redoubled her 
efforts to put a stop to it. The Englishmen 
who were captured while engaged in it 
were severely punished by imprisonment, or 
the loss of a nose or ear, and upon return¬ 
ing home filled England with their stories 
of the cruelties inflicted upon them* They 
were regarded by their own people as mar¬ 
tyrs for the freedom of commerce. The 
stories of these men roused the English na¬ 
tion to a fuiy which Walpole vainly en¬ 
deavored to control. Tie was anxious that 
the states of western Europe should be at 
peace and in harmony at the death of the 
Emperor Charles VI*, which was close at 
hand; hut he was unable to contend against 
the national instinct that sooner or later a 
war with Spain was inevitable, and that it 
had better come at once. This time Wal¬ 
pole’s statesmanship was at fault, and the 
national instinct was right* The family com¬ 
pact between Spain and France, to which we 
have referred elsewhere, had for its object 
the destruction of England’s maritime su¬ 
premacy, and both kingdoms were watch¬ 
ing for a pretext to attack their rival* 
England, though ignorant of this compact 
at the time, anticipated it, and in 1739 
Walpole was forced, greatly against his in¬ 
clination, to consent to the rupture, and war 
was declared against Spain, The war was 
not, on the whole, either successful or profit¬ 
able. Admiral Vernon captured Porto 
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Bello in the West Indies mth his squadron 
of sbt shipsj but this was the only substan¬ 
tial success of the war. A fleet was de¬ 
spatched under Commodore Arison to attack 
the Spanish settlements on the coast of 
Chili and Peru. It suffered frightful hard- 
shipsj and was decimated by scurvy. Out 
of the entire fle^t the flag-ship was the only 
vessel that returned home. Walpole^s re¬ 
luctance to engage in the war had made 
him very unpopular, and his enemies took 
advantage of this feeling to hold him re¬ 
sponsible for the ill success of the struggle* 
For some time Walpole held his ground 
with determination, but early in 1742 he 
was able to command in parliament a bare 
majority of three in support of his measures, 
and resigned his office. He was at once 
created Earl of Orford by the king, wJio 
continued to consult him upon matters of 
state in preference to the no-w ministry, and 
took his seat in the house of peers. He 
devoted himself to restoring the unity of 
the whig party and breaking up the oppo¬ 
sition. 

In the meantime the general European 
war, which Walpole had long foreseen, had 
broken out and liad involved England in 
it. In 1741 the Emperor Charles VLdied. 
We have related elsewhere his efforts to 
secure his dominions to his daughter Maria 
Tlieresa by a pragmatic sanction, and the 
origin and events of the war of the Austrian 
succession. It is not necessary to repeat 
them here. England took sides with Aus- j 
tria, and blockaded Cadiz with one fleet, 
while she sent another to Naples, and by 
threatening to bombard the city compelled 
Don Carlos to conclude a treaty of neutral¬ 
ity. By means of liberal subsidies she suc¬ 
ceeded in withdrawing the King of Sar¬ 
dinia from his alliance with France. These 
results were mainly achieved during the 
ministry of Sir Bobert Walpole, who aimed 
only at the preservation of the house of 
Austria. His successors in office, led by the 
new premier, Lord Cartaret, went further, 
and proposed as their object the ruin of the 
house of Bourbon. 

The policy of the new ministry met with 
a determined opposition, especially the em¬ 
ployment of Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops by the King of England. William 
Pitt, the ablest leader and most gifted 
orator of the patriots, declared in the house 
of^ commons: “ It is now too apparent that 
this powerful, this great, this mighty nation 
is considered only as a province to a despica¬ 


ble electorate.” In the summer of 1743 
George IL joined his army in Germany, 
and after being forced back from the Main 
by the Duke de Noailles, won a victory 
over the French at Dettingen on the 27th 
of June. The victory was the barest escape 
from a defeat, and was due to the stubborn 
courage of the English troops. Its results 
were surprising. The French evacuated 
Germany, and the English and Austrian 
armies advanced to the Rhine. In the 
battle of Dettingen King George displayed 
great courage. In the battle of FouteDoy, 
fought on the 31st of May, 1745, the army 
of the Duke of Cumberland, composed of 
English, Dutch and PlauoYerians, was de^ 
feated by the French under Marshal Saxe, 
The splendid courage and discipline of the 
English troops were never more gloriously 
displayed than upon this memorable field. 
The plan of Maria Theresa for the dismem¬ 
berment of Prussia was coldly received by 
England. Even Lord Cartaret was startled 
by it. England, as we shall see, was 
threatened by a Catholic pretender, and 
could not for a moment entertain the idea 
of destroying the leading Protestant power 
of the continent. The more moderate 
members of the whig party were resolved 
to withdraw from the war, and make an 
accommodation with Frederick the Great. 
Ill pursuance of this policy Lord Cartaret 
was forced to resign in 1744, and Henry 
Pelham, the brother of the Duke of New¬ 
castle, became the head of the ministry and 
the director of the policy of the government. 
Under his guidance England concluded 
with Prussia a treaty known as the Conven¬ 
tion of Hanover, and in August, 1745, 
withdrew from the war as far as lier partici¬ 
pation in German affairs was concerned. 
In 1743 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle closed 
the struggle. England made great sacrU 
flees daring this w^ar, but, as has been 
stated in our account of the treaty, its sub¬ 
stantial results were monopolized by Prus¬ 
sia and the empire. 

Early in the war France attempted to 
weaken England by inciting a civil war in 
that country. Charles Edward Stuart, the 
irrandson of James IL, called the Young 
Pretender and the Young Chevalier, to 
distinguish him from his father, the Old 
Pretender, was invited by the French gov¬ 
ernment to return to France, and an inva¬ 
sion of England by a French force, in his 
favor, was agreed upon, A fleet was 
despatched for this purpose in 1744, but 
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was scattered by a storm, after which the 
enterprise was abandoned. lo 1745, how¬ 
ever, the pretender embarked with seven 
followers in a small vessel, and landing first 
on one of the Hebrides islands, made his 
way to the highlands, where he set up his 
standard, and was joined by about fifteen 
hundred -lun. With these he set out for 
-^ bis force increasing as he went. 


the lowlands held aloof from his raovement, 
and Charles could with clifiiculty pei*suade 
his troops to ibllow him Bouihward, They 
at last consented to do so, and the army of 
the pretender crossed the border and pushed 
forward rapidly towards London. By ihe 
4th of December it was at Derby. The 
march lay through the counties in which 
Jacobitism vfas supposed to be the control¬ 
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He entered Edinburgh in triumph, and 
proclaimed his fiither king, as Jam^ VIIL 
of Scotland. A force of 2,000 English 
troops advanced against him, but was de¬ 
feated at Preston Pans on the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember, This victory greatly elated the 
followers of the pretender, and his army 
was rapidly increased to about double its 
sizse at the time of the battle. While at 
Edinburgh some small supplies of arms 
and money were received from France. 
Charles Edward now found himself at the 
head of 6,000 highlanders. The people of 


ling influence, but only a single man of 
property or influence joined Charles Ed¬ 
ward, and scarcely two hundred men of the 
lower class entered his army. Even Man¬ 
chester, the very stronghold of Jacobitism, 
gave him only two thousand pounds in 
money, but no men. Tlie policy of Wal- 
pole, which l^ad made the nation rich and 
prosperous, had won England for the 
house of Hanover, and Jacobitism existed 
only as a matter of tradition, and as a 
means of expressing political opposition to 
the government. The oflScers of the pro* 
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tender^s army were thoroughly alarmed, 
and refused to continue their advance, and 
urged him to retreat into Scotland, He 
consented unwillingly, and fell back on 
Glasgow, Having managed to incr^se 
his army to 9,000 men, he marched against 
the English army under General Hawley, 
which had followed his retreat, A battle 
was fought at Falkirk on the 23d of Janu¬ 
ary, 1746, and the English were defe^ed 
by the wild charge of the highlanders. The 
victory was fatal to the pretender, 
troops dispersed to the mountains 'with their 
booty, and he was obliged to fall back to 
the north before the Duke of Cumberland, 
the king^s favorite son. On the ISth of 
April Cumberland defeated the insurgent 
army, with great slaughter, at Culloden 
Moorj near luverness, rhe wounded high- 
lauderg were put to death on the field by 
the English ; and Cumberland proceeded 
to follow up his victory by reducing the 
highlands to submission in the most bar¬ 
barous manner. His cruelties gained for 
him the name of The Butcher/' 

For their share in this insurrection the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, Lords Balmeriao and 
Lovat, Charles Radclilfe (brother of the, 
Earl of Derwentwater, who had lost his life 
in behalf of the old pretender), and nearly 
eighty other persons were put to death. 
The pretender wandered about the high¬ 
lands in disguise, hunted by the royal 
troops, for five months, and after many re¬ 
markable adventures escaped in a French 
vessel. By the terms of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle he was forbidden to reside in 
France, and the remainder of his life was 
spent in wauderiug over Europe, trying to 
raise men aud money for another invasion. 
He at length became a confirmed drunkard. 
He died on tli© 30th of January, 1788, 
leaving no legitimate children. His younger 
brother, Henry Benedict, who was created 
Cardinal of York, died in 1807, and with 
him ended the house of Stuart, 

The continent of North America was at 
this time divided between England aud 
France. The encroachments of France 
upon the region claimed by England in¬ 
volved the two countries in a controversy, 
which, as we shall see elsewhere, resulted m 
a war for the possession of the Ohio valley. 
The war began in America and at sea some 
years before England and France came to 
blows in Europe. It opened with a series 
of disasters for the English, the most 
serious of which was the capture of the 


island of Minorca by the French in 1756- 
Admiral Byng was despatched from Gibral¬ 
tar to the relief of the garrison, but re¬ 
turned after a partial and indecisive en¬ 
counter with the French fleet. He was 
court-martialed the next year, and w^ 
shot in the presence of the fleet, for his 
failure to relieve the garrison, England 
now made an alliance with her natural ally, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and thus 
secured the safety of her Hanoverian pos¬ 
sessions. The events of the Seven Yeai’s 
War, which now ensued between England 
and Prussia on the one hand, and the 
European coalition on the other, need not 
be repeated here, as we have related them 
elsewhere. In 1757 the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who had assumed the command of the 
English and Hanoverian forces, was com¬ 
pelled, as has been related, to conclude the 
shameful convention of Kloster-Seven, by 
which he agreed to disband his forces, and 
relinquished Hanover aud Brunswick to the 
French* Thus far England had reaped 
only disaster by her share in the war, A 
feeling of the deepest despondency settled 
upon the nation, which believed itself, de¬ 
generate. This feeling was well expressed 
in the passionate exclamation of despair 
which these reverses wrung from the colrl- 
hearted Lord Chesterfield: ** We are no 
longer a nation.'' 

The reverses of the war forced the king 
to dismiss the Duke of Newcastle, and 
appoint as prim© minister the famous 
William Pitt. Pitt was the son of a 
wealthy governor of Madras, and had been 
in parliament since 1734. He was the first 
great statesman that had controlled English 
afihi^s since the fall of Walpole. In No¬ 
vember, 1756, he was made secretary of 
state, but the early expeditions of the war 
being unsuccessful, was forced to resign 
four months later, and the Duke of New¬ 
castle ^vas recalled. In July, 1757, how¬ 
ever, the king found it necessary to reap¬ 
point Pitt to the direction of the foi-eipi 
policy of the government, A compromise 
easily effected between Pitt and the 
Duke of Newcastle, by which Pitt obtained 
the control of the foreign policy of the 
kingdom, which was all he cared for, and 
left to the duke the task of managing the 
home politics, a task in which the latter had 
no rival, Pitt came into office with the 
determination to replace the power of Eng¬ 
land on its ancient footing, want to 
call England;’ he said, “ out of that ener- 
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Tate state in whicli 20j000men from France 
^an shake His policy was vigorous, 

and soon brought success with it, Fred- 
erick the Great recognized in hira a kindred 
spirit “Engiand has been a long time in 
labor/' said the Prussian king, but she lias 
at last brought Ibrtli a man/^ Pitt had 
this advantage over his contemporaries in 
England: he knew he was honest, and he 
believed in the truth of the principles he 
advocated. His strong, earnest nature, his 
.scorn of the corruption which surrounded 
him, and which he disdained to engage in 
-or profit byj excited the surprise and ill 
%vi]i of his contemporaries, who were both 
insincere and corrupt. He was too proud 
.a nmn to stoop to their level, and his pride 
was of the kind that keeps a man in the 
path of right His matchless eloquence 
gave him a control over the bouse of com¬ 
mons such as no other miuister had ever 
enjoyed, and the unfiinching courage with 
which he denounced the shams and hypoc¬ 
risy of the period won him the confidence 
and affection of the English people, who 
named him the*'Great Commoner/^ He 
did not seek popularity; it came to him as 
the result of his great services. At the 
height of his popularity he stood alone, 
with scarcely Iialf a dozen personal fol¬ 
lowers. It was a corrupt age, and Pitt 
was a pure as well as a great man. He 
never lost siglit of the fact that he was 
the leader of the English pcop/e, and he 
never betrayed the confidence they reposed 
in him. 

Pitt began his career by giving to Fred¬ 
erick the Great a firm and hearty support. 
The result was a rapid and substantial 
•change of fortune. The convention of 
Klosler-Seven was repudiated, and Fred¬ 
erick, sure of the assistance of England, 
aroused himself to extraordinary exertions, 
and w<m the victories of Eossbach and 
Leuthen. His exhausted treasury was rap¬ 
idly refilled by the subsidies of England. In 
November, 1759, Admiral Hawke defeated 
the French fleet in a great battle off the coast 
•of Brittany, and in September of the same 
year General Wolfe captured Quebec, and 
Canada passed into the hands of England, 
In which it has since remained. This was 
the most important result of the war, though 
its magnitude was scarcely realized even by 
Pitt himself By winning North America 
for the English race Pitt changed the his¬ 
tory of the world. His support of Prussia 
'enabled that kingdom to preserve her iude- 


E endence, and so paved the way for the 
rerman empire of the next century. ^ 
Early in the reign of George II. began 
the remarkable religious movement known 
as Afeihodistn. Its originators were two 
clergymen of the Church of England, John 
Wesley and George Whitefield, and its 
objects were to reform the corruption ex¬ 
isting at the time in the English Church 
and in general society, and to substitute for 
these national evils a purer and more ear¬ 
nest Christian spirit. From this move¬ 
ment, which struggled along painfully in 
the face of persecution and opposition 
during the century, sm^ang the great reli¬ 
gious body known in England as the Wes- 
leyaus, and in this country as the Methodist 
Church. 
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-^Disraeli Premier—Affairs in India—The War 
with CMna^The Indian Mutiny—India Made 
Subject to the British Crown—The Aby&sinian 
Settlement and Gro^Ytll of Australia—The 
Ashantee War —Capture of Coomassie — The 
Famine in India—YlsLt of the Pnnce of Wales 
to India— Queen Victoria Proclaimed Empress 
of India. 

the 25tb of October, 1760, George 
II, died suddenly of heart disease 
at KensingtoiB His eldest son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, liav- 
iDg died nine years before, he was 
_ succeeded by his grandson, George 
Frederick Willlam/Prince of Wales, who 
took the title of George HI. 

The new king was the fii'st sovereign for 
several reigns who had been born on Eng¬ 
lish soiL He had received a passable edu- 
Civtiou, was a man of pleasing address and 

of good ioten- 
tions. He 
came to the 
throne with 
the determi¬ 
nation to rule 
his kingdom, 
iiud he was 
more respon¬ 
sible for the 
policy of bis 
reign than 
any sovereign 
of his house 
had been be¬ 
fore him. He 
was a man of 
good morals, and of naturally small mind, 
with no capacity for using greater minds 
than his own for the accomplishment of his 
designs. He hated and was jealous of the 
great men of his kingdom, and was resolved 
that no measures but those of his own con¬ 
ception or adoption should be put in force 
while he held the throne. "He wished to 
govern his kingdom in actual fact, as well 
as in name, and to be free from the dicta¬ 
tion of jxilitical parties. In the pursuit of 
his ends, which were always clearly defined, 
though often most unwise, he was as stub¬ 
born m a man could be. The utter failure 
of the Jacobite cause had left the tory 
party free to take an active part in English 
politics once more, and they now came for¬ 
ward to the support of the king wdth the 
same zeal they had niaiiifested in behalf 
of the Stuarts. They constituted a King's 
Party/’ which George IIL was able to 
strengthen by a judicious bestowal of the 
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patronage still left in his hands* About a 
year after his accession to the throueg 
George married the Princess Charlotte of 
Meckleuburg-Strelitz. 

The king was anxious to bring the war 
to a close. The chief obstacle to the peace 
at any price policy of the crown was Wil¬ 
liam Pitt, the prime minister. Pitt would 
not consent to desert Prussia, although that 
step would bring about an immediate set¬ 
tlement with France. Having learned of 
the conclusion of a new tamOy compact 
between France and Spain, he proposed in 
1761 to declare war against the latter 
power. His colleagues shrank from such 
a measure, and the king opposed it with 
such firmness that Pitt resigned his office. 
The king then drove the Duke of New¬ 
castle from office by a series of studied in¬ 
sults, and placed at the head of the min¬ 
istry the Marquis of Bute, a man of no 
ability, but who was perfectly prepared to 
carry out the king’s will, which was simply 
to withdraw England from the war at any 
sacrifice of the national honor. In the 
spring of 1762 England withdrew her sub¬ 
sidies from Prussia, and Frederick was left 
to save himself as he could. His owm r^- 
olution and the sudden change in the policy 
of Russia at the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth were all that enabled him to end 
the war with credit to himself and without 
the loss of territory. Three weeks after 
the fall of Pitt his policy was vindicated 
by the declaration of war against England 
by Spain, Cuba and the Philippines were 
quickly captured by a British fieet, and the 
war was brought to a close by the treaty of 
Paris in September, 1763. By this treaty 
Great Britain retained Canada and Nova 
Scotia, France renounced her right to es¬ 
tablish military settlements in India, Great 
Britain regained Minorca and obtained 
Florida from Spain. 

The king’s anxiety for peace abroad was 
caused by his desire to give his undivided 
attention to the task of bringing the home 
affairs of his kingdom under his own con¬ 
trol* He proposed to accomplish this to a 
great degree through the house of commons. 
That body had long since ceased to repre¬ 
sent the English people. It was made 
up principally of the representatives of 
boroughs which were controlled by the 
great nobles, who returned whom they 
pleased, and some of which like Old Sa- 
ruin had long ceased to exist* The Eng¬ 
lish people were so far deprived of the 
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power of choosing representatives to par¬ 
liament that out of S^OOO^OOO English- 
men, only 160,000 possa^ed the right of 
suffrage. Seats in the house of commons 
were openly bought and sold, the will of 
the owner of the borough always deciding 
the election. Great towns like Manchester 
or Birmingham had no representatives at 
all in the commons* The king exerted 
himself to increase his party in the house 


I ances which continued through the early 
years of George III, The public indigna¬ 
tion rose so high, that Lord Bute, who was 
its chief object, was obliged, in 1763, to re¬ 
sign his office. The king, greatly against 
his will, appealed to Pitt to form a new 
ministry, but the latter would consent only 
upon terms which the king would not sub¬ 
mit to. The Marquis of Rockingham was 
therefore intrusted with the formation of a 
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of commons by purchasing seats for bis 
supporters. The royal revenue was also 
used to buy votes in the house. “ Under 
Bute’s ministry an office was opened at the 
treasury for the bribery of members, and 
£25,000 are said to have been spent in a 
single day.” 

In the face of such corruption, conducted 
upon a scale unparalleled in English his¬ 
tory, the nation found itself helpless. Its 
indignation was expressed in a constant dis¬ 
content, and iu numerous public disturb- 


new ministry. One of the first acts of the 
controlling clique of this ministry was to 
quarrel with the press, which had under¬ 
taken to champion the cause of the gi'eatlv 
wronged people of England. The p res? had 
became the recognized court of appeal frouj 
the decisions of the corru|>fc house of com¬ 
mons, and ventured to criticise the acts of 
that body and of the crown with a vigor 
which incensed both the king and parlia¬ 
ment, It was the press wdiich drove Lord 
Bute from the ministry, John AViJkes, the 
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editor of the North Briton, in 1763, de-' 
nounced the peace of Parb with great bit¬ 
terness, aud attacked one of the minister 
by Dame, Wilkes was a mao of contempti¬ 
ble character, and but for the mistake of 
the ministers would have died in obscurity. 
The government caused him to be arrested, 
aud tried for libeL Wilkes was discharged 
by tlie Court of Common Pleas, and ob¬ 
tained damages against the government for 
its arbitrary treatment of him. His cause 
was espoused by the majority of the English 
people, who regarded their liberties as 
violated in hb person, aud the result of the 
proceediugs against him established the 
right of the press to discuss political affairs. 
In spite of this display of popular sentiment, 
the government unwisely continued its per¬ 
secution of Wilkes, He was dismissed 
from parliament, of which he was a member, 
and compelled to fly from Euglaud, His 
partisans re-elected him to parliament from 
the county of Middlesex, but he was refused 
a seat, though returned three times. The 
government attempted to extend its rigors 
to the press of the whole country, and 
roused such a storm of opposition that it 
was furced to abandon its illegal position, 
8ix years later the govern ment undertook 
to j>rosecute the publisher of the Letters 
of Junius,*^ but the prosecution failed, and 
Irom that day the freedom of the press was 
secure in England, 

The same recklessness which had led the 
government into its attempt to muzzle the 
press now induced it to undertake to ex¬ 
tend its arbitrary power over its American 
colonies. The king claimed the right to 
levy a tax upon the colouies ftjr the purpose 
of assisting in defraying the expense of 
their protection. The colonies, on their 
part, denied this right. This dispute gave 
rise to a qiian'el which resulted in a war 
between Great Britain and her colonies, 
and in the successful establishment of their 
independence by the latter, under the name 
of the United States of America. We shall 
relate the causes and events of this war in 
the American history of thb period. In 
1778 France, which had long sought an 
opportunity to be revenged upon England 
for the loss of Canada, made an alliance 
with the Uoited States, and assisted them 
with men and money. In 1779 Spain 
joined France against Great Britain, and 
kid siege to Gibraltar, which for three 
years and seven months was gallantly de- 
fended by General Eliott against the com¬ 


bined forces of France and Spain, In 1780, 
finding that Holland was about to assist 
the Americans, England declared war 
against her. Russia, Denmark, and Sweden 
joined in an armed neutrality to compel 
England to abandon her claim to the rigiit 
to search neutral vesseb at sea in time of 
war. The whole world was now united 
against England, but she held her own at 
sea. Never in all her history was the heroic 
determination of her people to uphold the 
national honor more strikingly manifested. 
Even Ireland turned against England, A 
force of 80,000 armed Protestant volunteers 
had been raised in Ireland for the defence 
of that island. These now demanded an 
independent parliament, and threatened to 
enforce their demand with arms. It seemed 
that England W'OuId be driven into a dis¬ 
honorable peace, as, indeed, she would have 
been had she not been rescued from her 
luiniiliating position by the victories of her 
navy. Admiral Sir George Rodney in 
1782 encountered the Spanish fleet off Cape 
St, Vincent, and annihilated it. Only four 
of its vessels escaped into Cadiz harbor. He 
then sailed to the West Indies, where, on 
the 12th of April, 1782, he destroyed the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse. In 
September the Frencb and Spanish fleets 
were defeated ofif" Gibraltar, and the war 
was brought to a close. In November the 
treaties of Paris aud Vei’sailles were signed, 
England yielded nothing to France; but 
restored Minorca and Florida to Spain, and 
acknowledged without reserve the iiidepeud- 
enee of the United States. Canada, the 
Hiidson^s Bay country, Nova Scotia, New 
Briuiswiek, aud Newfoundland were still 
retained by England, 

In March, 1782, the ministiy of Lord 
North, which had conducted the war, was 
driven from power, and was succeeded by 
a whig ministry under the Marquis of 
Rookingham, by whom the war was brought 
to a close. With this ministry there arose 
a new po\ver in the house of commons in 
the person of William Pitt, the younger, 
the son of the Earl of Cliatham. He soon 
took rank as one of the leaders of the whigs, 
sharing this distinction with Charles James 
Fox. He was a man of gigantic ability, 
and by far the statesman of England 
in his day. He wms his father's inferior as 
an orator, but his superior in many other 
qualities, especially in his power of self- 
command, Ids immense capacity for busi¬ 
ness, and his untiring industry. At the 
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age of twenty-five, a, i>* 1783, he became 
prime raioiater, and even the king yielded 
to hiB sway* He waa supreme in England 
as no minister had ever been before him* 
He waa incorruptible, too proud to accept 
a bribe, and honestly sought the welfare of 
his country. He chose for himself the post 
of first lord of the treasury, and exerted his 
great genius to advance the material wealth 
and industry of England* His measures 
were successful, and under his rule England 
began that wonderful march of prosperity 


the borough system, but his bill for this 
purpose was defeated by parliament, which 
was too deeply wedded to its system to 
abandon it. His financial measures were 
eminently successful. He put a stop to 
smuggling by lowering and finally remov¬ 
ing the duties, and so wise were his measoi es 
that the revenue increased with each suc¬ 
cessive removal of taxes. Credit was re¬ 
stored, and in two years there was a surplus 
of a million of pounds in the treasury. Pitt 
exerted himself to do justice to Ireland, 


wliich has made her the chief maiiufactur- 
iiig and commercial nation of the world. 
Canals were constructed between the promi¬ 
nent points of the kingdom, and England 
was covered with a network of splendid 
highways. The mining of coal was greatly 
increased, and that article became one of 
the principal exports of the kingdom. The 
manufacture of cotton, linen, and woollen 

f oods advanced with wonderful rapidity, 
iarge tracts of country were drained or 
cleared of wood, and added to the area of 
cultivated land. Pitt endeavored to abolish 


wdiich had been wretchedly misgoverned 
since the battle of the Boyne; and gave his 
hearty support to Wilberibrce in his eflbrts 
to put a stop to the African slave ti’ade. 
Both efforts were defeated; the former 
through the jealous dislike of the Manches¬ 
ter merchants and the Protestant faction in 
the Irish parliament; the latter through 
the hostility of the Liverpool slave mer- 
eh ante. 

Pitt waa left comparatively free to carry 
out his measures, for the king had been 
hovering for many years on the verge of 
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msanity, and in 1738 became totally iosane. 
He recovered his reason at a later period, 
but had frequent attacks of insanity, which 
rendered him dependent upon his ministers. 
In 1789 the Revolution began in France, 
England watched the events of tiiat great 
contest with a deep interest, but wiihout 


republicans. Upon the receipt of the news 
of the execution of Louis XVI,, the French 
envoy in London was ordered to quit Eng¬ 
land within eight days. On the 1st of 
February, 1793, the convention declared 
war against England, A British heet waa 
sent to Toulon to enable the royalists to 
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seeking to interfere, m Pitt was anxious to 
leave the French to manage their own 
affairs in peace. The horrors which oc¬ 
curred in France aroused a feeling of deep 
indignation in England, and the upper and 
middle classes were outspoken in their de¬ 
nunciations of the excesses of the French 


hold that city, but was forced to withdraw,, 
as has been related. On the 1st of June, 
1794, Admiral Earl Howe iuflicted a severe 
defeat upon the French fleet in the channel. 
The land operations of the English have 
been related elsewhere. They were for the 
most part failures. Some of the allies of 
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Great Britain having withdrawn from the 
struggle, Pitt earnestly sought to make 
peace with France, but without saccess* The 
people were greatly discontented with the 
expenses of the war, which were increasing 
the public debt at a fearful rate, though the 
war itself was popular Pitt had earnestly 
desired to avoid a war with France, as 
opposed to the best interests of England, 
but had not been able to resist the over¬ 
whelming desire of the aristocracy to punish 
the French republicans. The results of the 


hopes. On the 14th of February, 1797, 
Sir John Jervis, with fifteen ships of the 
line, defeated a Spanish fleet of twenty-five 
ships of the line off Cape St. Vincent, On 
this occasion Commodore Horatio Nelson 
boarded and captured two of tiie enemy's 
ships, A little later, the English channel 
fleet, being ordered to put to sea, mutinied. 
The grievances of the sailors were enough 
to drive them to this act. The sailors de¬ 
manded that an increase of pay should be 
secured to them by act of parliament, and 
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struggle justified his views. The repeated 
failures of the English threw the govern¬ 
ment and the nation into a feVer of alarm, 
and even Pitt gave his consent to a series 
of harsh and arbitrary measures by which 
the government hoped to put down the 
popular discontent. The expenses of the 
war were felt on all sides, and in Ft^hruary, 
1797, the Bank of England suspended 
specie payments. 

A change for the better in the fortunes 
of the war now roused the English to new 


that they should receive a full pardon for 
their mutiny. Their demands were com¬ 
plied with, and on the 17th of May the 
fleet put to sea. On the 11th of October 
the sailors atoned for their mutiny by their 
gallant conduct in a great naval battle 
fought off Camperdowii, between the Eng¬ 
lish fleet, under Admiral Duncan, and the 
Dutch fleet, under Admiral Van Winter, 
The Dutch fleet was almost annihilated, 
after a most obstinate struggle. On the 1st 
of August, 1798, Admiral Nelson, the 
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f reatest sailor of England, destroyed the 
Veuch fleet in the great battle of the Nile, 
as has been related elsewhere. In the same 
year a small English force under Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith held the town of Acre, in Syria, 
against the determined efforts of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to capture it 

During the last two centuries England 
had been building up an empire in the 
East. On the 31st of December, 1600, a 
cliurter of privileges was granted by parlia¬ 
ment to a company of English merchants 


three presidencies were organized, viz.: 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The prin¬ 
cipal of these was Calcutta, which was pre^ 
sented to the company by Aurungzebe. It 
was then a petty village, but under the 
rule of the East India Company grew to be 
a splendid city, and ultimately became the 
capital of the British possessions in India. 
The success of the English encouraged the 
French to attempt to obtain a footing in 
India, and th^ were able to establish two 
presidencies—Pondicherry and the Isle of 
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trading to the East Indies, and knowm as 
the East India Company, It obtained val¬ 
uable privileges from the native sovereigns 
of India, and succeeded in buildijig up an 
enormous and highly profitable trade be¬ 
tween that country and England. For a 
ceutnry it confined itself to legitimate acts 
of commerce, and was satisfied to obtain 
merely sites for its forts and warehouses, 
which it defended against the hostile Mah- 
rattas by small bodies of troops. By the 
close of the seventeenth century the terri¬ 
tory of the company had grown so that 


France. The Dutch also bad two posts on 
the mainland of India, and bad exclusive 
possession of the better part of Ceylon, and 
of the Spice Islands, Java, Celebes, Sumatra, 
and Malacca. They had also an agricul¬ 
tural colony at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Africa, the possession of which was highly 
important to the retention of their posses¬ 
sions in India, By degrees the English 
managed to absorb the Indian possessions 
of the Dutch and the Portuguese, and were 
thus left with France as their only Euro¬ 
pean rival in the East. 
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Having grown strong and great, the 
East India Company became amDitious of 
extending its dominions, and began to take 
part in the quarrels of the Mogul empire* 
The ruling race of this empire was Mohain- 
medan; but the mass of the people held 
&st the ancient Hindu faith* This differ¬ 
ence was the cause of unending troubles 
between the native chiefs, who sought the 
alliance of the English and French, who 
thus became involved in the Indian quar¬ 
rels on opposite sides. Both parties were 
anxious to turn these alliauces to their ad¬ 
vantage, and the French conceived the 
idea of conquering India by means of na¬ 
tive troops under European officers. These 
were called Sipahis, or Sepoys, The system 
was subsequently ailopted by the English, 
Both parties were forced to employ these 
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troops, as it was impossible to transport to 
India, or maintain there, a sufficient force 
of Europeans* For a considerable period 
the hostility between the English and 
French in India exhibited itself in many 
petty acts, but it was not until the outbreak 
of the Seven Years* War in Europe that it 
assumed the character of a struggle for the 
sole possession of India, In 1746 the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Isle of France captured Madras; 
and Hupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, 
captured the city of Arcot from the Prince 
of the Deccan, who was oue of the native 
allies of the English. So rapid was the 
success of the French that it seemed they 
were about to become supreme masters of 
the peninsula* The tide of the English 
reverses was checked by the exertious of 
Robert Clive, a young officer in the service 


of the company* He had come out to India 
as a clerk in oue of the coinpany^s ware¬ 
houses, but had believed himself worthy of 
better thiugs* He was without military 
training, but he proved himself in his sub¬ 
sequent career not only a general of the 
highest merit, but a great statesman* With 
a force of 500 men he recaptured Arcot 
from the French, and held it against an 
army of 10,000 natives until relieved by the 
Mahrattas* For his gallant conduct he 
was rewarded with a lieuteiiant-eoloners 
commission. With a handful of recruits 
Clive kept the French at bay, and neutral¬ 
ized every effort of Dupleix to recover his 
losses, defeating him and his Indian allies 
in two engagements. 

In 1757 Surajah Dowlah, the native 
Viceroy of Bengal, took Calcutta, and 
crowded 150 of his English prisoners into 
a terrible dungeon known as the “ Black 
Hole*** All but twenty-three died of suffo¬ 
cation ill a single night* As soon as he 
heard the news Clive sailed from Madras 
with 1,000 Englishmen and 2,000 Sepoys, 
He retook Calcutta, carried Ilooghly by 
storm, and on the 23d of June, 1757, de¬ 
feated the army of Surajah Dowlah, con¬ 
sisting of 50,000 foot and 14,000 horse, in 
the decisive battle of Plassey* This victory 
completely broke the power of the native 
prince and established that of the Englisli* 
So lasting were its effects tljat Clive is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the founder of the Brit¬ 
ish empire in India. The French dominion 
fell to pieces rapidly, and Bengal passed 
entirely into the hands of the Euglisk In 
1760 Colonel Coote defeated Dally, the 
French Governor of Pondicheny, and this 
victory established the British supremacy 
over southern India* The East India Com¬ 
pany placed a sovereign of its own choice 
upon the throne of Bengal, and in 1765 
Lord Clive was appointed Viceroy of India 
by the King of England. His policy was 
to confirm the English power in India at 
any cost, and, though his reign was marked 
by tyranny and oppression, it was a vast 
improvement upon that of the native 

f rinces, and was on the whole beneficial to 
ndia. 

In 1773 the East India Company was re¬ 
organized, and Warren Hastings was ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General of India. He 
continued the policy of Clive. During his 
rule Hyder Ali, the Sultan of Mysore, the 
most determined enemy of the English, was 
reduced to siibmissiou* Clive and Hastings 
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were both charged with misgovern men t by 
tJieir enemies in India and England, and 
were tried before parliament, bot were ac- 
< 3 uitted in view of their great and brilliant 
services. 

In 1784 William Pitt procured the pas¬ 
sage of an act of parliaraent changing the 
mode of governing India. Until then the 
company had had exclusive control of In¬ 
dian aifairs. A board of control, appointed 
by Great Britain, was now established, and 
charged with the government of India, in 
order that Indian affairs might be brought 


iixnEn AiA. 

more directly under the management of the 
British parliament. Under the ne\v systeni 
a more liberal and humane policy towards 
the natives began to prevail in the Indian 
government, Tippoo Saib, who succeeded 
to his father's crown of Mysore, and to his 
hatred of the English, kept up the war 
against them for a long time. The French, 
who hoped to recover their tooting in India, 
lent him their aid. Lord Cornwallis, who 
became governor-general in 1786, waged 
u successful war against him; and in 1792 
the suUai] was forced to beg for peace, and 


to give up two of his sons as hostages. In 
179^9 he renewed the ^var with the English, 
and was killed in the defence of Seringapa- 
tam, his capital. During the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, under the gover¬ 
norships of the Marquis of Wellesley and 
the Marquis of Hastings, the English pos¬ 
sessions in India were considerably ex 

tended and the English power strengthened. 

The return of Napoleon from Egypt to 
France enabled England to complete the 
woik of expelling the French from the 

East, On the 21,st of March, 1801, after 
the death of Kleber, Sir 

Ralph Abercrombie inflict¬ 
ed a crusMng defeat upon 
the French before Alexan¬ 
dria and compelled them to 
evacuate Egypt. By this 

success England secured her 
possessions in India, and 
prevented Turkey from be¬ 
coming a dependency of 
France, Malta had already 
been wrested from the 
French, and England was 

now^ supreme in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Her danger wag 
very great, how^ever. The 
treaty of Luneville had left 
her alone in the struggle with 
France, and a league of the 
Dorthero powers, with Rus¬ 
sia at its head, was deter¬ 
mined to compel her to 
abandon her claim to the 

right to seize neutral vessels 
carrying contraband of war. 
In April, 1‘801, England 
struck a terrible blow at 
this coalition. A British 
fleet attacked Copenhagen, 
and after a desperate strug¬ 
gle silenced the Danish 
forts and captured the 
larger part of tlie Danish fleet. Denmark 
was forced to withdraw fi-om the iioiliieni 
coalition, and the league was soon broken 
up by the death of the Czar of Russia, All 
parties were now anxious for a cessation of 
hostilities, and in March, 1802, the peace 
of Amiens was concluded. By this treaty 
France agreed to withdraw from Italy and 
leave the newly established republics of 
that country to work out their own destiny. 
England, on her part, agreed to give up all 
her conquests except Ceylon, and to restore 
Malta to the Knights of St, John. This 
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treaty was not satisfactory to England, and 
would not have been made under tire Pitt 
cabinet; but that great minister had with¬ 
drawn from the government In February, 
1801, and had been succeeded by Mr. Ad- 
diugton, the speaker of the house of com¬ 
mons, a very dull man. No one believed 
it possible tor the peace to be of long con- 
tiuuance, and as we have seen in oor ac¬ 
count of the French history of this period, 
to which the reader is referred for the 
causes of the struggle, war broke out again 
in May, 1803. 


greatly broken in health, and the obstinacy 
of the king prevented him from receiving 
the co-operation of Fox, Lord Grenville, 
Wyndham, or Dundas, whom he was more 
than anxious to include in his cabinet 
Still he addressed himself to the task before 
him with his old courage. In 1805 Napo¬ 
leon, who had in the meantime become 
Emperor of the French, determined to be¬ 
gin the invasion of England, and conceived 
a skilful plan for dividing the British fleet 
and concentrating the entire French navy 
in the channel. By his alliance with Spain 
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Napoleon seized Hanover and collected 
a large army and a fleet of transports and 
boats at Boulogne for the invasion of Eng¬ 
land. The British government prepared 
to meet the threatened invasion, and at the 
same time sought to organize a new coali¬ 
tion against France on the continent. 
Nearly 400,000 volunteers enrolled them¬ 
selves for the defence of England. In 1804 
the Addington ministry resigned, and the 
peril of the country forced the king to 
recall William Pitt to power. He was 


he had obtained the services of the Spanish 
fleet, aud with this powerful armament be 
felt sure of protecting the passage of the 
channel by his army. The French fleet, 
under Admiral Villeneuve, sailed from 
Toulon, and effected a junction with tlie 
Spanish fleet at Corunna. Villeneuve 
then sailed to the westward, as if going to 
(he West Indies, followed by the English 
fleet under Lord Nelson. Then suddenly 
I ptitting about, he eluded the English and 
' sailed for Brest, intending to unite with tlje 
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French squadron at that port and crush 
the English channel fleet Nelson, upon 
the disappeanince of the FrencJi, returned 
to the coast of Spain and eneountered the 
combined French and Spanish fleets off 
Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 
1805. He at once attacked them, signal¬ 
ling to the fleet his memorable order of the 
day, England expects every man to do 
ills doty*” At the moment of victory 
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he was shot down by a rifleman, and 
died soon after. The sacrifice of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest sailor was not in vain; 
the French and Spanish fleets were auuilih 
lated* 

Before this great victory had rendered 
the execution of his attempt upon England 
impossible, Napoleon had been forced to 
nbaiidfm his plan of invasion by the forma* 
tion of the coalition of Austria, Kussia, and 
England, and the gathering of the Austro- 


Russian army in the East* Breaking up 
his camp at Boulogne, he moved his army 
swiftly across France into Germany, and 
entered upon the mem curable campaign of 
Ulm and Austerlitz, the events of which 
have been related in the French history of 
this period* The shock of Austerlitz was 
fatal to Pitt, who had long been failing in 
health* He died on the 23d of January, 
1806, at the early age of forty-seven, a vio 
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tim to his extraordinary labors. His loss 
was felt to be irreparable. 

The policy of Pitt, to save Europe from 
the ambition of France, was vigorously car¬ 
ried out by Mr, Fox, his successor. All 
internal questions were subordinated to this 
great end, and for a while all parties united 
in supporting the government in its efforts 
to accomplish it. In September, 1806, 
Fox followed Pitt to the graye, and on the 
14th of October the decisive victory of 
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Jena laid Prussia and all north Germany 
at Napoleon’s feet* This might have been 
prevented had England been prompt to 
assist Prussia in her unequal struggle with 
France* 

England now ventured upon a step 
which was to draw upon her the condemua- 
tbn of the world. The Grenville ministryj 
which succeeded the cabinet of Fox, de¬ 
clared the whole coast of Europe occupied 
by France and her allies, from Dautzic to 
Trieste, to be in a state of blockade. It 
was not possible for even the mistress of 
the seiis” to maintain such a gigantic 
blockade, Napoleoa retaliated by an act 
equally indefensible. He issued decrees 
excluding all British commerce from the 
continent of Europe, hoping that tliis ex¬ 
clusion would involve British manufactures 
iu ruin and so end the war* These decrees, 
dated from Berlin and Milan, ordered that 
aU British exports should be seized wher¬ 
ever found, and that this seizure and con¬ 
fiscation should extend to all neutral ves¬ 
sels that had touched at British ports* la 
this way he hoped to strip England of her 
carrying trade, which would then pass into 
the hands of neutrals* To prevent this, 
orders iu council were issued by the Eng¬ 
lish government in January, 1^07, requir¬ 
ing ueutral vessels hound for any port of 
Europe subject to the blockade to touch 
first at some British port, under penalty of 
seizure. These decrees and ordem in coun¬ 
cil were simply so many outrages upon the 
rights of neutral nations, and were destined 
to involve England ere long in a new war* 

In February, 1807, the Grenville minis¬ 
try procured the abolition of the slave 
trade by act of parliament, and England 
ceased to take part in that infamous traffic. 
This great work was accomplished in the 
face of a fierce opposition from the tory 
party and the merchants of Liverpool, the 
latter of whom were unwilling to give up 
the profits connected with the trade in 
human flesh and blood. Encouraged by 
this success, the ministers endeavored to 
remove the civil disabilities of Roman 
Catholic citizens, but upon the first intima¬ 
tion of their scheme were dismissed by the 
king. 

A new ministry was formed under the 
Duke of Portland, Its leading spirit was 
the young foreign secretary, George Can¬ 
ning, an able and devoted disciple of Pitt. 
He came into oflice at a critical time* 
Napoleon, after the conquest of Prussia, 


had marched into Poland, and though 
cliecked by his reverse at Eyleaii, had ivoa 
the decisive victory of Friedland, by which 
Russia was forced to consent to the treaty 
of Tilsit. The Emperor Alexander now 
began to court the iriendship of Napoleon 
in the hope of obtaining the assistance of 
France in the conquest of Turkey. Russia 
closed her ports to British commerce, and 
compelled Sweden to do likewise, aud to 
renounce the English alliance* Russia and 
Sweden hoped to add Denmark to their 
league, and so obtain the services of the 
Danish fleet in their efiort to destroy the 
maritime supremacy of England* Canning 
prevented the success of this scheme by 
secretly equipping a fleet in the summer of 
1807, and despatching it to Copenhagen 
with a demand for the surrender of the 
Danish fleet into the hands of England, 
which power guaranteed its safe return at 
the close of the war. Denmark returned a 
spirited refusal to tins demand, and Copen¬ 
hagen was subjected to a terrible bombard¬ 
ment aud forced to surrender. The whole 
Danish fleet, with an immense quantity of 
naval stores, was carried into English ports. 
In spite of England's success at sea, how¬ 
ever, Napoleon w’as supreme on the land, 
and carried out his designs on the continent 
without hindrance. He held Prussia down 
by force; changed Hoi Ian cl into a monarchy, 
and bestowed its crown upon his brother 
Louis; erected the electorates of Hanover 
and Hesse Cassel into the kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, which he gave to his brother Jerome; 
made his brother Joseph King of Naples, 
aud annexed the remainder of Italy, even 
including Rome, to the French empire* 
Emboldened by this success, he now sought, 
as we have seen, to make himself master of 
the Spanish peninsula, and in his attempt 
to execute this design met his first great 
check. Spain was soon overrun, and Por¬ 
tugal would have shared its fate bad not 
Great Britain come to her assistance with a 
small hut excellent army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Sir John Moore, The events 
of the peninsular war have been related in 
our history of Napoleon’s campaigns, and 
we shall not repeat them here. Alter the 
death of Sir John Moore the chief command 
of the British forces in the peninsula passed 
to Sir Arthur Weliesley, whose able conduct 
of the war soon showed him to be one of the 
first soldiers of modern times. The French 
were driven out of Portugal, hut Moore’s 
unhappy fate gave them an additional 
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advantage in Spain* While N'apoleon was 
occupied with his struggle against Austria, 
Wellesley successfully held his own against 
the French in Spain, and won for himself a 
peerage as Lord Wellington. 

Ill July, 1809, a force of 40,000 English 
soldiers was sent to capture Antwerp, but 
the expedition failed, fully half of the Eng¬ 
lish troops perishing in the marshes of Wal- 
chereii. This disaster brought about the 
fall of the Portland rainistiy* It w^ suc¬ 
ceeded by a new cabinet under the guidance 
of Spencer Perceval, a man of no ability, 
but who, with his colleagues, was resolved 
to continue the war. The struggle in the 
peninsula was prosecuted with vigor, and 
if the English won their way slowly, they 
advanced steadily, as we have seen, toward 
the French frontien The necessities and dis¬ 
asters of the Russian campaign greatly weak¬ 
ened the French army in Spain, and simpli¬ 
fied the task of Lord Wellington accordingly. 
During the greater part of 1811 Wellitjgton 
remained comparatively inactive, as the 
unsettled state of affairs at home prevented 
him from receiving the vigorous support he 
needed. In 1813 he drove the French out 
of Spain, and crossed the Pyrenees after 
them. On the 10th of April, 1814, he 
fought the battle of Toulouse with Marshal 
Sou It, and brought the war to a close. 

In the meantime George IIL had been 
seized with a return of his insanity in the 
early part of 1811, and the Prince of Wales 
had been declared regent by act of parlia¬ 
ment* The prince regent was strongly in¬ 
clined to the whig party, and was anxious 
to replace the Perceval cabinet with a min¬ 
istry of that party. In March, 1812, Mr, 
Perceval was assassinated by a lunatic 
named Bellingham, and the prince regent 
sought to recall the whigs to power. He 
was defeated in this attempt, and the old 
ministry, with Lord Liverpool at its head, 
was restored to office, 

During the latter part of the European 
war En^and had been drawn into another 
struggle. The decrees of Napoleon and 
the orders in council of Great Britain had 
nearly ruined the commerce of America, 
and, after vainly endeavoring to obtain a 
revocation of them, the United States, on 
the 3d of June, 1812, declared war against 
Great Britain, We shall relate the events 
of this war in the American history of this 
century. It was closed in December, 1814 

The return of Napoleon from Elba in¬ 
duced the allies to make extraordinary 


efforts for his destruction* An English 
array was sent to the frontier of the Nether¬ 
lands to unite with the Prussian army under 
Marshal Blucber, which was advancing 
on the lower Rhine, and England furnished 
a subsidy of eleven miliums of pounds to 
defray the cost of the war. As we have 
seen, the decisive blow was struck by the 
English under the Duke of Wellington, to 
whose exertions and skill the overthrow of 
Napoleon at Waterloo was due. In the 
final settlement of the affiairs of Europe 
England played a prominent part~an in¬ 
fluence to wiiich the great sacrifices and 
tremendous efforts she had made to defeat 
Napoleon fully entitled her. The conquests 
which she retained at the end of the war 
were the Cape of Good Hope; the Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon; Eerbice and the 
other Dutch settlements in Guiana; the 
islands of Mauritius and the Seychelles, 
which were captured from the French ; the 
islands of Malta and Heligoland, the latter 
of which had been wrested from Denmark, 
and some West India islands which had 
been taken from France and Spain. 

The peace of 1815 left Great Britain 
feverish and exhausted* The national debt 
had increased to about $4,000,000,000, and 
the heavy taxation to which the country 
had been subjected had produced general 
tlktress* The long years of strife that had 
ensued since the accession of Napuieon to 
power had impoverished the continent also, 
and had destroyed the market for English 
manufactures* An excess of proiluction la 
the last years of the war had crowded the 
English manufactories with unsalable goods, 
and had put a stop to the demand for skilled 
labor* A series of bad harvests produced 
great scarcity, and this evil was greatly 
increased by the selfish legislation of the 
landowners in parliaraeut, who procured the 
passage of an act prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of foreign corn until wheat had reached 
famine prices* The sudden return of the 
large body of men employed in the army 
and navy to the pursuits of peace added 
greatly to the existing troubles, which in 
1816 reached their highest point. The 
piidditeSf a society of workingmen organized 
in 1812 to resist the introduction of nm- 
cliinery into the mills, now broke out into 
a series of outrages and riots which gave 
the government great trouble. In the 
midst of these dissensions George IIL, old, 
blind, and insane, died at Windsor Castle 
on the 29tli of January, 1820* 
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Oae of tbe chief events of the reign of 
George IIL Tvas the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, the relation of which we have 
deferred until now in order not to interrupt 


of Irish affairs was controlled by a sel&lL 
clique, who oppressed the remainder of the 
people BO grievoualy that the country sank, 
rapidly into poverty. Pitt made vain en^ 



TUB DVKM OF WELL1K0TON. 


the history of other events- In 1782 Ire¬ 
land obtained the independence of its par¬ 
liament* It thos ceased to be dependent 
upon Great Britain, though remaining sub¬ 
ject to the same king. The administration 


deavors to break down this clique and do 
justice to Ireland, but was defeated. At 
length an association of “ United Irishmen ” 
took np the wrongs of the country, opened 
a correspondence with Prance, and finally 
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rose in insurrection in 1796 and 1797, being 
goaded to thU step by the lawless cruelty 
■of the Orange yeomanry and the English 


1st of Januaiy, 1801, Ireland was formally 
united to Great Britain. From this time 
the Irish parliament was discontinued, and 



CHABGE OF THE ENGLISH CAVALRY AT WATEKLOO, 


troops* Several expeditioDs were gent to 
their assistance from France, as we have 
already seen. They were finally defeated ; 
the insurrection was piit down, and on the 


the Irish representatives were sent to the 
British parliament* 

Upon the death of George TIL, his son, 
the prince regent, ascended the throne as 
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George IV. He was exceedingly unpop¬ 
ular, and, as he had been at the bead of the 
government for the last ten years, his acces¬ 
sion to the crown gave no hope of a change 
of affairs. Within a month after his access 
sion a plot was discovered by the police, 
known as the Cato street conspii'ucy, 
which had been formed by a number 
of desperate • men, with Arthur Thistle- 


in to parliament by the ministry to divorce 
and degrade Queen Caroline on charges of 
misconduct. The queen was as popular 
with the people as her husband was odious 
to them, and their bitter resentment of t!ie 
attack upon her forced the house of lords 
to abandon the bill The king, less sensi¬ 
tive to public opinion, resolved to oppose 
her coronathm as Ijis wife, and in this step 



TIKW m CALCUTTA. 


wood at their head, for the assassina¬ 
tion of the whole ministry, Tliistle- 
w^ood and four of his accomplices were 
hanged. 

George IV., when still Prince of Wales, 
had been induced by his father to marry 
his cousin Caroline, Princess of Brun.swiek- 
Wolfenbiittel. The marriage took place in 
1795. The pnnee soon separated from bis 
wife, and charged her with inddelity to 
him. His first act after becoming king 
was to renew this charge in the most public 
mauuer, and to cause a bill to be brought 


w^as supported by the privy counciL The 
quoen was equally determined to main tain 
her rights, and on the morning of the day 
appointed for the coronation presented her¬ 
self at the doors of Westminster Abbey, 
hut was refused admission. This himiiiia- 
tion was fatal to her; she was taken ill, and 
died August 7th, 1821. 

In 1822 Lord Castlereagh, who had be¬ 
come Marquis of Londonderry, and who 
had for some time directed "the foreign 
policy of Great Britain, committed suicide, 
and his place was filled by Mr. Canning. 
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Under thia able leader England pursued a 
more independent course than had marked 
her policy since the downfall of Napoieon. 
His first act was to withdraw the support 
of England from the Holy Alliance, aud to 
assert the principle of the right of each 
nation to manage its affairs without foreign 
interference. In accordance with this doc¬ 
trine Canning aided Portugal in 1826 to 
resist the aggressions of Spain, and recog^ 
nized the independence of the Spanish 
American republics. At home he inaugu¬ 
rated a liberal policy, which afterwards re¬ 
sulted in the repeal of the corn laws and 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. 
His last official act was his intervention in 


Lord Goderich, which had succeeded Can¬ 
ning's cabinet It was forced to resign in 
1828, and was succeeded by a purely tory 
ministry under the Duke of Wellington, 
The new ministry reaped the honor of 
inaugurating an important measure of re¬ 
form which was the outgrowth of the work 
begun by Pitt and Canning. Until the 
reign of George III. the Roman Catholic 
subjects of Great Britain had remained 
liable to penal laws of such severity that 
the government was never willing to exe¬ 
cute them. In that reign many of these 
restrictions were removed from such Ro¬ 
manists as would take an oath prescribed 
for them, and finally all grades of the 



HINDOO TEMPLE AT EEMISERAM, 


the affairs of Turkey in behalf of the 
Greeks. A treaty was signed for this pur¬ 
pose by Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Canning hoped that this formidable alii- 
ance would induce Turkey to desist from 
the cruelties she had been practising upon 
the helpless Greeks, and that the revolt 
would be quieted without farther bloodshed* 
His hope was not realized. After his death 
in 1827 the Egyptian fleet was ordered by 
Turkey to devastate the Morea and carry 
off the inhabitants as slaves. This fleet 
W£ta encountered on this mission by the 
allied English, French and Russian fleet, 
under Admiral Codrington, in the bay of 
Navarino, on the 20th of October, 1827, 
and was utterly annihilated. This blow at 
Turkey was not popular with the EngHsh 
people, and was fatal to tlie ministry of 


military and naval service were thrown 
open to them. They were still excluded 
from both houses of parliament aud from 
certain civil offices and privileges by the 
oath of supremacy and the deelaratimis re¬ 
quired of them against the doctrine of trau- 
substantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, and 
the invocation of the saints. Pitt, as we 
have seen, attempted to remove these dis¬ 
abilities, but the king firmly refused^ to 
allow tlie question to be opened. Can¬ 
ning attempted to secure the same object, 
but died too soon. The accession of the 
ministry of the Duke of Wellington greatly 
dampened the hopes of the Catholics; but 
they were soon revived by the sudden dis¬ 
play of strengfi by the Irish Catholics, who 
elected Daniel O'Connell, a popular politb 
cian, to a seat in parliament. O'Comiel] 
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wag sustained by the entire Catholic popu¬ 
lation of Ireland* and demanded the re¬ 
moval of the disabilities of bis coreligionists, 
threatening civil war as the alternative. 
The danger was very great, and the Dnke 
of Wellington brought in a bill which he 
declared was the only means of averting 
civil war, and which admitted Romanists 
to parliament and to all civil and military 
oiBces under the crown, save those of 
regent, lord chancellor in England and 
Ireland, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and 
some others. The bill passed both houses 
of parliament, and received the royal assent 
on the 13th of April, 1829, In 1828 an¬ 
other reform was accomplished in favor of 
the Protestant dissenters by the repeal of 
the laws requiring ail j>ersons taking office 
to receive the holy communion aecordiiig 
to the forms of the established church. 

On the 26th of June, 1830, George IV,, 
who had passed the lust years of his life in 
seclusion at Windsor Castle, died. His 
only child, the Princess Charlotte, being 
dead, he was succeeded by his brother Wil¬ 
liam Henry, Huke of Clarence, who be¬ 
came king as ’William IV, He had passed 
his early life iu the navy, and was totally 
w’ithout political experience. Tie came to 
the throne at a time of great trouble. The ^ 
popular discontent was very deep, and ex- 
]>ressed itself in the burning of farm-ricks 
aud the breaking of machinery. On all 
sides tliere was a demand for parliamentary 
reform. The Erench revolution of 1830, 
which drove Charles X, from the throne, 
gave great encouragement to the friends 
of reform iu England. The king was^per- 
sonally in favor of the movement, but the 
Duke of Wellington refused all concession. 
The duke^s refusal drove him from office, 
aud a whig ministry—the first in twenty 
years—under Earl Grey, came into power. 
There was great need of reform, Xew 
towns, some of them among the wmlthiest 
and most po^verful in the kingdom, had 
sprung up, but were without representation 
in parliament; while the ancient but ex¬ 
tinct boroughs, some of which contained 
but a mere handful of inhabitants, returned 
members to the house of commons. Such 
boroughs were generally the property of 
some large landowner, who controlled the 
elections to suit himself, aud sold his influ¬ 
ence openly. Most of the small towns 
were controlled by a clique, which could be 
bought aud sold, William Pitt had several 
times attempted to reform these evils, but 


without success. The aristocratic opposi¬ 
tion to him was too strong to be overcome. 
In 1816 the cheap publications of William 
Cobbett, which advocated a total reform of 
this system of abuses, revived the cry for 
parliamentary reform, and the demand for 
it liad steadily increased in strength until 
it had now become too powerful to be re¬ 
sisted, On the 1st of March Lord John 
Russell, of Earl Grey’s cabinet, brought in a 
bill for parliamentary reform which de¬ 
prived fifty-six decayed boroughs of repre¬ 
sentation, and gave the 143 members they 
returned to counties or large towns which 
as yet had no representatives in parliament, 
established a £10 household qualification 
for voters in boroughs, and extended the 
county franchise to leaseholders, copy- 
holders, and tenant occupiers of premises 
of certain values. The bill was defeated 
by the opposition, and the ministers ap¬ 
pealed to the country. Parliament was dis¬ 
solved, and a new election ordered. A new 
house of commons was returned, over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of the reform bill. 
This house passed the measure and sent it 
up to the house of lords, by which it was 
rejected. The excitement which followed 
this rejection was general and intense 
throughout the country. Riots and incen¬ 
diary fires occurred at Derby, Xottiugbam, 
and Bristol in the autumn of 1831, A 
third reform bill was introduced by the 
ministry and was passed by the house of 
commons. The lords, warned by the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country, withdrew their 
opposition, aud the measure became a law 
on the 7th of June, 1832. 

The reform parliament—the object of so 
many hopes and fears—-met on the 29th of 
January, 1833. It passed several impor¬ 
tant acts, but its violence—especially that of 
the great Irish agitator, O'Connell—^went 
far to justify the fears of its enemies and 
produce a feeling of reaction in the coun¬ 
try, Even the king went over to the tories, 
dismissed the ministry, and placed Sir 
Robert Peel at the head of a new cabinet 
in November, 1834, The general election 
in the following spring restored the whigs 
to power, with Lord Melbourne as chief of 
the new ministry. 

Although the slave trade had been abol¬ 
ished by Great Britain, slavery existed in 
the colonies until 1833, In August of that 
year the “Act for the Abolition of Slavery 
throughout the British dominions was 
passed. The government paid to rhe 
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owners of the slaves thus liberated the sum 
of $100^000,000 as compeusaticn for the 
lo^ of their property- In the same year 
the commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company was abulisiied, and the trade of 
that country thrown open to the whole 
British nation- A new poor law was en¬ 
acted in 1834 to 
check the growitig 
evils of pauperism. 

In 1835 the muni¬ 
cipal corporations 
act was passed- This 
measure restored to 
the towns the rights 
of self-government^ 
of which they were 
deprived in the four¬ 
teenth century. In 
1836 a law was passed 
making marriage a 
civil contract, and 
thus removing one 
of the principal 
grievances of the 
dissenters- la 1834 
provision was made 
for education by a 
small annual grant 
for the erection of 
schools- In 1839 
this beginning was 
supplemented bytho 
appointment of a 
committee of the 
privy council for ed¬ 
ucational purposes, 
and the regular in¬ 
crease of the grants 
for this purpose. 

These measures were 
the work of the whig 
party. 

In the autumn of 
1830 the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail¬ 
way was opened by 
its projector, George 
Stephenson- This was 


two daughters by his wife Adelaide, Prin¬ 
cess of Saxe-Meiningenj had both died ip 
infancy. His crown of Hanover passed to 
the next male heir, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, the fifth son of George HI,, 
and thus became forever separated from 
that of England, William was succeeded 



PAGODA OP CHILnENBAlTM—IJ^DIA 

great railway system 
The new system of trans- 


of Great Britain, 


portntion, bein^ 
rapidly adopted 


found successful, 


was 

in various parts of the 

kingdom, and proved a powerful aid in the 
development of the trade and wealth of the 

kingdom. 

On the 20th of June, 1837, William IV- 
died at Windsor Castle- His only children. 


on the throne of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in delaiUt of male heirs, by his niece, the 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria, the only 
child of his brother Edward, Duke of Kent,, 
the present reigning sovereign. 

Queen Victoria was but eighteen years 
old at the time of her accession to the 
throne, but was popular with all classes of 
her subjects- On the 10th of February 
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1840, the queen married her eoosin, Albert, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a man of 
many virtues, and of abilitj^ and rare good 
sense, qualities which won him the affection 
and confidence of the English people, and 
enabled him to retain these feelings 
throughout his life* 

The whig rainistiy continued to lose 
favor after the queen's accession, and in 
1841 the general ejections returned an over- 
whehning majority of the tory party, which 
now took the name ** conservative*'’ Two 
measures had largely contributed to the 
downfall of the whigs—the Quadruple 
Alliauce/' which we have related in the 
Erench history of this century, and which 
led to the bombardment of Acre and the 
expulsion of the Egyptian forces from 
Syria in 1840; and a war with China in 
1839, growing out of the refusal of that 
country to allow opium to be smuggled into 
its dominions* The course of affairs in 
India was also greatly injurious to the 
wdiigs* Iq 1839 Cabul was occupied by the 
English, and in 1841 a general revolt of the 
Afighan people ensued, and a Eritisb ^'my 
w^as amiihHated in the Ivhyber Pass* ^he 
triumph of the conservatives brought about 
the downfall of the whig ministry^ and a 
tory cabinet, with Sir Robert Peel at its 
head, succeeded it. 

Peel set to work vigorously to reniedy 
the evils which encompassed the country. 
Order was restored to the fiuances by the 
repeal of a number of iniquitous taxes and 
the establishment of an income tax* Ire- 
huKl had been for some years on the verge 
of rebcliiou in consequence of the agitation 
of O'Connell, who demanded the repeal of 
the union. Striugeut coercive acts had 
been found the only means of preventing 
an outbreak. The Peel niinistry now pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the author of the agita- 
tiou* O'Connell was arrested, tried and 
convicted upon a charge of sedition, and 
was imprisoned. He was released upon an 
appeal to the house of lords, but bis con¬ 
viction was fatal to his influence, which 

lined from this time* The war with 
China was brought to a close by a treaty 
which opened some of the ports of that 
country to the trade of the world. An ex¬ 
pedition under General Pollock avenged 
the reverses in India by the capture of the 
cajvt.il of Cabul in 1842* 

The conservative ministry found them¬ 
selves called upon to face a most difficult 
and dangerous question, A\'e have related 


the selfish imposition of prohihitory duties 
by the English landowners upon foreign 
grain in 1815* These restrictions had con¬ 
tinued until the time we are now consider¬ 
ing, and were sustained by a considerable 
party, which declared that English agricul¬ 
ture ought to be protected and the English 
people forced to depend upon their own 
country for breadstnffs by maintaining 
these high duties. The majority of the 
nation, however, was in favor of tree trade, 
and asserted that the operation of llie corn 
laws was to give the landowners an unjust 
monopoly of the bread of the people and to 
set an artificial limit to the wealth and 
population of the countiy* In 1839 an 
association known as tlie Corn-Law 

League was formed, and devoted itself to 
the task of spreading its principles by 
speeches and various publications. The 
association succeeded in gradually enlight¬ 
ening the English mind as to the effect of 
protective laws. Sir Robert Peel, who had 
entered office pledged to continue the pro¬ 
tective system, became convinced of its in¬ 
expediency. In 1846 the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland threatened that 
country with a terrible famine ; and at. the 
same time the harvest in England failed. 
This emergency compelled the triumph of 
the free trade cause, and Sir Robert Peel 
was foxced to introduce bills abolishing or 
reducing to a nominal figure the duties on 
foreign corn, cattle, and other articles of 
food. The bills were passed, but the re¬ 
sentment of the conservatives was bitter, 
and drove Peel from office. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by a whig ministry, under Lord 
John Russell, which continued in office until 
1852. The complete operation of the free 
trade measures was not secured until 1849. 
The credit of the victory is due to Richard 
Cobden, the leader of the free trade party, 
and one of the wisest political economist^ 
England has ever produced. 

The agitation which convulsed contb 
nental Europe in 1848 affected England 
also, though in a milder form. The chart¬ 
ists—a party which took its name from its 
endeavors to secure the adoption of the 
“ People's Charter," the document in which 
they embodied their demands—kept tiie 
kingdom in a state of uncertainly from 
1839 to 1848. Tliis paiiiy consisted chiefly 
of w^orkingmen, who hoped to better their 
condition by means of a reform of the 
political system. Tliey demanded oniversal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, annual iiarliaments. 
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the divisioa of the country into equal elec¬ 
toral districts, the abolition of the property 
qualification of members, and the payment 
of members of parliament for their services. 
Encouraged by the Revolution in France, 
they made a demonstration of their strength 
on the 10th of April, 1848, in London, for 
the purpose of ofieriag a petition embodying 
^heir " Chaii^r ” to parliament. Prepara^ 
tions were made by the governraent to pre¬ 
vent an outbreak, and the affair passed off 
quietly. From this time the chartists dis¬ 
appeared from English politics. Since 


under Lord Derby. In 1853, however, a 
union of the whigs and free traders ousted 
the toriea, and the whig ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded to the dii-ection of the 
government The designs of Russia upon 
Turkey now induced England to take a de¬ 
cisive stand against the former power. An 
alliance was effected with France for this 
purpose in 1854, and vras followed by the 
Crimean war, the causes, events, and re¬ 
sults of which we have related in the French 
historjr of this period. The sufferings of 
the English army through the neglect of 
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then, however, parliament has abolished 
the property qualification, granted a suf¬ 
frage which is almost universal, and estab¬ 
lished the vote by ballot—three of the 
principal reforms demanded by the chart¬ 
ists, In Ireland Smith O’Brien and a few 
others attempted to bring on a revolution 
in 1848, but the movenient was easily sup¬ 
pressed. 

In 1852 the conservatives returned to 
power, and the ministry of Lord John Rus¬ 
sell was replaced hv a conservative ministry 
69 


the government in the winter of 1854-55 
aroused a storm of indignation at home, 
which drove the Aberdeen ministry from 
power early in 1855. A new ministry was 
formed under Lord Palmerston, and de¬ 
voted itself with energy to the prosecution 
of the war. 

In 1858 a conspiracy to assassinate the 
Emperor Napoleon III. came near succeed¬ 
ing, and as it was believed to have origi¬ 
nated among the foreign refugees in Eng¬ 
land. Tjord Palmerston introduced a bill 
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into parliament for the alteration of the law 
respecting conspiracies, with a view to 
enable the government to prevent the repe¬ 
tition of such plots. The excited language 
of the French army and press induced the 
belief that the bill had been presented by 
the government in compliance with the de¬ 
mands of France, and it was rejected by the 
house of commons. Lord Palmerston's 
credit suffered considerably in consequence 
of this belief It seemed for a while that 
the amicable relations of the two countries 
would give place to war, and a force of vol- 


ancl he refrained from interfering with this 
happy state of affairs. His foreign policy 
consisted in keeping England neutral in the 
war between ih'ance and Italy and Aus* 
tria in 1859; the civil war in America in 
1861 ; the Polish insurrection in 1863; the 
war between France and Mexico in 1864 : 
and the attack of Prussia upon Denmark in 
1864. This policy of non-interference cost 
England some of her prestige, and in the 
case of the civil war in America was not 
fairly adhered to. A number of confed¬ 
erate cruisers, built, equipped, and manned 



rmteers, 150,000 strong, was raised in Eiio-. 
land. The common sense of both nations 
came to the rescue, however, and the danger 
was averted. The excitement caused the 
fall of the Palmerston ministry, and Lord 
Derby again became prime ininister for a 
few months. The elections of 1859 restored 
Lord Palmerston to power, however, and 
he continued at the head of the government 
from this time until his death in 1865, His 
internal policy was one of inaction. Eng¬ 
land was prosperous in a marked degree, 
and was increasing in wealth every year, 


in British ports, were suffered to go to sea, 
and nearly swept the American commerce 
from the seas. Tlie Dnited States were 
thus given a valid cause of irritation against 
Great Britain. The American war caused 
great distress In Lancashire by interrupting 
the supply of cotton. 

Lord Palraerstou^s death in 1865 placed 
^rd John Russell at the head of the min¬ 
istry. He continued his predecessor's 
neutral policy, and took no part in the war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866. 
Lord Russell did not imitate bis prcde- 
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cessor in his internal policy, however. In 
1866 he introduced a bill ibr the further 
reform of parliament. The measure was 
defeated by the house of commons, and he 
resigned his office. Lord Derby succeeded 
him, and in 1867 found himself obliged to 
introduce a reform bill far more sweeping 
in its provisions than Lord RusselFs unfor¬ 
tunate measure. The bill was passed in 
August, 1867, It extended the borough 
franchise to ail rate-payers and lodgers 
occupying rooms to the annual value of 
£10. The county franchise was reduced to 


meat of the result, and a liberal ministry, 
with Mr, Gladstone at its head, came into 
power. 

The new government addressed itself 
with vigor to some of the most difficult 
questions of the day. An effort was made 
to remove the chronic discontent of Ireland 
by the disestablishment and diseudowment 
of the Protestant Church in 1869, This 
measure put an end to the compulsory pay¬ 
ment by the Irish of taxes for the support 
of a church with which the vast majority 
' of them had no sympathy. In 1870 a land 
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£12. Thirty-three members were with¬ 
drawn from the Knglish boroughs, and of 
these twenty-five were distributed among 
the English counties; the rest were assigned 
to Scotland and Ireland, This measure 
added large numbers of workingmen to the 
voting class, and when the elections of 1868 
were held, a liberal parliament was returned 
by overwhelming majorities, Mr. Disraeli, 
who had succeeded Lord Derby as premier, 
withdrew from office upon the announce- 


bill was pasised, which established a sort of 
tenant-right in all parts of Ireland. In 
1868 the non-conformists were relieved of 
the compulsory payment of church rates; 
and in 1871 still further justice was done 
them by the abolition of all religions tests 
for admission to offices or degrees in the 
universities. The army and navy were 
subjected to important reforms, and in the 
former the system of promotion by purchase 
was abolish^. In 1871 a bill wag passed 
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by parliament establishing school-boards in 
every district, and levying local rates for 
their support. In 1871 a radical step 
towards parliamentary reform was taken in 
the passage of an act establishing the prac¬ 
tice of voting by the ballot. The magnitude 
and extent of Mr. Gladstone's reforms, 
however, alarmed the country, and in 1874 
a bill introdneed by him for the organiza¬ 
tion of university education in Ireland was 
defeated. The ministers appealed to the 
country, and were answered by the election 
of a strongly conservative parliament. Mr, 
Gladstone and his colleagues thereupon re- 
sk^ued their offices, and were succeeded by 
a conservative ministry, with Mr- Disraeli 
a premier. 

Ube power of Great Britain in India cou¬ 



th n QUEEN or OTTDE. 


tiiiupd to increase through tlic early part of 
the century. In 1815 the whole of Ceylon 
%vas brought under English rule, and in 
1819 an English colony was founded at 
Singapore, near the southern extremity of 
the Malay peninsula, and became one of 
the principal markets of the India trade. 
In 1833 the charter of the East India 
Company expired. The company was given 
by the Britisb parliament the government 
of Hindustan for twenty years, but its 
monopoly of the Eastern trade was not 
renewed ■ and the commerce of India was 
made free to all the subjects of Great 
Britain, 

One of the principal results of the estab¬ 
lishment of the colony at Singapore was the 
sudden development of the opium trade 
with China. The Chinese government had 
previously tolerated this traffic, but now, 


becoming alarmed by the fearful evils 
which the use of opium was fastening upon 
the Chinese nation, endeavored to pnt a 
stop to it. An imperial edict prohibited 
the importation of opium, but the traffic 
was carried on by the English and Chinese 
merchants in defiance of the law. The 
trade was vej’y profitable, and the conni¬ 
vance of the officials could be purchased by 
large bribes. The imperial government 
then ordered the British merchants to be 
blockaded in their warehouses at Canton 
until they surrendered all the opium in 
their possession, amounting in value, it is 
said, to ten millions of dollars. The British 
government resented this attempt of China 
to protect her people at the expense of Eng¬ 
lish profits, and a war of two years ensued. 
Canton was taken by the English, but was 
ransomed for six milliona of dollars, and 
several other places were bombarded. The 
Chinese were at length compelled to make 
peace, and a treaty was signed at Nankin 
in August, 1842, by which the island of 
Hong Kong was ceded to the British, and 
the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochoo,Ning- 
po, and Shanghai were thrown open to the 
trade of the world, and wwe made the of¬ 
ficial residences of European consuls. 
China was also compelled to pay to Great 
Britain an indemnity of $21,000,000. 

In 1838 Great Britain became involved 
in a war with the Afighans, for the purpose 
of restoring to his throne Shah Sujah, the 
ruler of Cabul, who had been deposed by 
his people. He proved himself such an 
execrable tyrant that he was murdered by 
his subjects. A general revolt of the Aff- 
ghans followed in 1842, and the British 
army, forced to retreat from Cabul, was cut 
oif almost to a man in the Khyber mourn 
tain pass. An expedition under General 
Pollock avenged this disaster, and captured 
Cabul iu 1842, The war, however, greatly 
encouraged the natives in their efforts 
against the English, and iu 1843 a war with 
the Ameers of Scinde broke out. It re¬ 
sulted ill the conquest of that country by 
Sir Charles Napier, in 1843, who was ap-^ 
pointed Governor of Scinde, and who ruled 
his province with firmness and success. In 
1845 and in 1848 there was war between, 
the British and the Sikhs of the Puujaub. 
On the 21st of February, 1849, Lord Gough 
won the decisive victory of Goojerat, and 
this was followed by the close of the war, 
and the annexation of the Punjaub to the 
British dominions. A little later vSir Henry 
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Lawrence was appointed to the government 
of the Punjaub, whichj since the days of 
Alexander the Great, had been the scene 
of constant rapine and strife. His rule was 
so just and kind that the Sikhs were com¬ 
pletely won over to the English authority. 
In five years' time order w^as restored, and 
prosperity returned to the long distracted 
country. The warlike ehiels submitted 
willingly to the English rule, and sent their 
sous to the English schools to lit them for 


the most despicable of the native tyrants, 
and whose cruelties had driven his people 
almost to desperation, had been repeatedly 
threatened by the British authorities with 
the loss of his throne for the violation of 
his treaties with them and his treatment of 
hia subjects. These threats had no effect, 
and in 1856 he was removed from his 
throne, and his kingdom was added to the 
British dominions. 

The dominion of Great Britain in India 
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positions undea: the new government. So 
firmly was the English power established 
by the msdom and justice of Eawrence that 
during the terrible scenes of 1857 the Sikhs 
remained faithful to Great Britain, and the 
Punjaub formed the very stronghold of the 
English power. It is not too much to say 
that had this section proved unfaithful, the 
English empire in India would have been 
overthrown. 

The King of Onde, who was one of 


extended over hundreds of millions of 
people, and had been won and was main* 
tained by a mere handful of Britisli troops* 
The great mass of the troops employed by 
the English were natives, and were known 
as Sepoys* They were generally contented, 
and obeyed their English officers with read¬ 
iness and confidence* In 1856 a supplj?- of 
Enfield rifles was received for them from 
England. The cartridges of these rifles 
were supposed to contain beef-tallow, and 
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as the use of this article, which is sacred 
to the Hindus, is forbidden to any devout 
native, several regiments objected to using 
the cartridges, and tlieir wishes were re¬ 
spected by the government, which sup¬ 
pressed the cartridges, Tiie discontent did 
not subside, however, but continued to 
spread, and early in 1857 a formidable mu¬ 
tiny broke out among the native troops in 
Bengal, Oude, and the province of Delhi, 
Wherever the}^ had the power, the insur¬ 
gents massacred all the English they could 
lay hands on, sparing neither age nor sex. 
The middle and lower classes of the pop¬ 
ulation joiued the insurgents, but the chiefe 
and large landholders as a role remained 
faithful to the governmeut, Tlie insurgents 
established their capital at Delhi, and pro¬ 
claimed its nominal king Emperor of Hin¬ 
dustan, Cawnpore was besieged by the 
Bepi^ys, and surrendered after a siege of 
200 days. The promise of safety made to 
the garrison was violated, and they were 
treacherously massacred, Delhi was taken 
by the English in September, 1857, and the 
insurgents severely punished. Its emperor 
was transported to Eurmah, and bis two 
sons were put to death. The English made 
Jieroic efforts to re-establish their authority, 
and defeated the greatly superior forces of 
the Sepoys over and over again. Cawn¬ 
pore was taken by Greneral Havelock, w4o 
then united his smail army with that of Sir 
James Oil tram, and together they succeeded 
in relieving the besieged garrison of Luck¬ 
now, the capital of Oude, which had held 
out heroically against an overwhelming 
force of Sepoys. In this siege Sir Henry 
Lawrence was killed. The insurgents did 
not abandon their attempt upon Lucknow 
after the arrival of Havelock and Outram, 
but held on until March, 1858, nearly five 
months after the first investment, when the 
arrival of an English army under Sir Colin 
Campbell forced them to retreat after a se¬ 
vere defeat, Tlie relief of Lucknow* vir¬ 
tually ended the war. The fighting con¬ 
tinued through the summer of 1858, but 
the insurrection was crushed, and its leaders 
were put to death, or punished with great 
severity. The British poAver was firmly re¬ 
established throughout India,and no further 
outbreak has occurred since this triumph. 
On the 2d of August, 1858, parliament 
passed an act transferring the government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the British crown. This change has been 
follow^ed by excellent results. The govern¬ 


ment is administered by a viceroy or gov- 
enior-general, appointed by the queen. 
His official residence is at Calcutta. Eng¬ 
lish influence is becoming stronger and the 
civilization of the West is becoming more 
general every year in India, The upper 
classes are being educated, and common 
schools are established for the instruction 
of the lower orders. Railways, telegraphs, 
newspapers, and the other appliances of 
civilization are ra^fidly changing the char¬ 
acter and increasing the prosperity of this 
ancient land. 

In 1856, and again in 1860, England be¬ 
came involved in a war with China, In 
the latter year the contest was waged in 
alliance with Prance, The English and 
French forces captured Pekin, and de¬ 
stroyed the magnificent palace of the em¬ 
peror. In 1867 a successful expedition was 
undertaken by Great Britain, under the 
command of Sir Robert Napier, for the re¬ 
lease of some English captives held in 
jirison by King Theodore of Abyssioia.* 

In addition to her possessions in India, 
Great Britain during the present century 
has built up a flourishing empire in the 
southern Pacific. It is larger in extent, and 
may yet be of greater importance tlian 
India. The vast island of Australia, which 
really merits the title of a continent, was 
made known to Europeans in the early part 
of the seventeenth century by the Dutch. 
In If88 Great Britain resolved to make it 
a penal colony for the transportation of her 
criminal population, and a colony of 1,000 
convicts was sent out to Sydney in the 
eastern part of the island. This colony 
was subjected to severe hardships at first, 
but succeeded in establishing Itself. The 
convicta 'were then set to work to clear the 
wilderness, to construct roads, bridges, and 
other needed public works. They were 
joined by others from time to time, and the 
work was carried on with vigor and siiccess, 
and til© difficulties in the way of free set- 
riers greatly simplified. In 1810 Governor 
Macquarie was appointed to the control of 
affairs. He remained in office for eleven 
years, and exerted all his powers to reform 
the convicts. Under his wise and humane 
rule the colony prospered, many of the con¬ 
victs embraced the opportunity held out to 
them, amended their lives, and became 
useful citizens; some of them rising to po¬ 
sitions of trust in the colony. For the next 
thirty years following 1811, free settlers 
flocked to Australia in great numbers, and 
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new towns were founded, Tlie practice of 
transporting convicts to Australia and to 
Van Diem anLand was discoiitiniied. 
Wool became the great staple of the colony^ 
and was exported in large quantities. The 
original colony of New South Wales was 
divided; the northern part was named 
Queensland, the southern Victoria, At a 
later period west Australia was organized 
as a distinct government 
Id 1851 gold was discovered in the south¬ 
eastern provinces of Australia, and imme- 


Wales, is also a flourishing city. The pop^ 
ulation of the country is increasing rapidly, 
and railroads, telegraphs, and other institu¬ 
tions of the "West are adding to the wealth 
and prosperity of Australia, which must 
eventually become the seat of a great Eng¬ 
lish-speaking nation* Australia and Tas- 
maniuj formerly called Van Dieman's Land, 
are connected with London by a submarine 
telegraphic cable. 

Tasmania is also a thriving colony* In 
New Zealand, the three islands of which 
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Jiately all kinds of industry were ahan- 
doned for a search for the precious metal. 
This delirium was followed by a period of 
sharp distress, and the ordinary avocations 
of the community were resumed. The 
country took a new start, and has grown 
with remarkable rapidity ever since. Mel¬ 
bourne, the capital of Victoria, and the 
largest city in Australia, contains a popula¬ 
tion of about 200,000, and is a handsome 
and flourishing city. It was founded in 
1837. Sydney, the old capital of New South 


comprise an area larger than Great Britain 
and Ireland, eight prosperous English col¬ 
onies have been established, and the people 
are being gradually won to Christianity 
and civilization. The majority of the na¬ 
tives can rea^i and write, and newspapers 
are published in the Maori language. 

In 1873 a quarrel broke out between the 
English and the King of Ashantee, in 
western Africa, with respect to a stipend 
formerly allowed by the Dutch to the king. 
Englaud had been formally in possession 
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of the Gold Coast and the old Dutch col¬ 
onies since 1872, when she acquired them 
by treaty with the Dutch, The colonial 
authorities now demanded that the King of 
Ashantee should withdraw his warriors 
from their territory^ but so far from com¬ 
plying with this demand, the sable pnteii- 


erable resistance, and lost many of his men 
in consequence of the un healthiness of the 
country, but steadily drove the natives be¬ 
fore him. About the 1st of February ho 
defeated the Ashantee forces in a pitched 
battle in the neighborhood of Coomassie, 
their capital, and on the 5th entered Coo- 
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tate proceeded to levy war upon the Eng¬ 
lish possessions. Late in 1873 the British 
government despatched a force under 
Sir Garnett Wolseley to the Gold CJoast, 
He arrived on the coast about the close of 
the year, and at once advanced into the 
Ashantee territory. He met with oonsid- 


massie and received the submission of the 
king, who agreed to enter into a treaty bind¬ 
ing himself to respect the English possesions, 
This success broke the Ashantee power for 
the time, and gave peace and protection to 
the English settlementa in western Africa, 
During the years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
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1876, a terrible famiae visited a large por- 
tiott of India, causing great suffering and 
loss of life. The vice-rcgal government 
made great efforts to relieve the distress, 
but it was so wide-spread and overwhelm¬ 
ing, that the exertions to check it were 
only partially successful. 


In 1875 the Prince of Wales made a 
visit to India, and was everywhere received 
with great cordiality and imposing demon¬ 
strations. 

On the 2d of May, 1876, Queen Victoria 
was tormaliy proclaimed, in addition to her 
other titles, Emp-esa of India. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTL^jN^O. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE RARIilEST TIMES TO THE DEATH 
OF BOBERT BRUCE. 

Gcosrapliicftl Et>sitiDii of Scotlftncl’ ■Ifl'a.txiTiil 
visions— Tlie Earliest Inliabltaiits—Invasion of 
tlie Eomans—The WaOa—Invasion of the ^glea 

_^Settlement of the Scots—Iiit rod action of ChnS' 

tianity—St. Colomba—Reign of Kenneth l—Jlis 
Successors—Macheth — Beign of Malcolm Can- 
more—Does Homage to William L of England— 
Reign of Edgar—The Danish Baida—Alexander 
I —His Able Reign—David I. King—Takes Part 
in the English Civil Wars—Battle of the Standard 
—Wise Measures of David—William the Dion— 
The Long Reign—Re-establishes tlie Independ¬ 
ence of Scotland—Alexander II.—Relations with 
England—Alexander III.—Edward D Demands 
Homage of the Scottish King—Death of Alex¬ 
ander — Progress of Scotland — Margaret, the 
Maiden of Norway—Her Death —John EalHol 
Does Homage to Edward I. of Eng¬ 
land for his Crown — English Interterence in 
Scottish Affairs—War w'ith England — Edward 
Subdues Scotland—John Deposed—Scotland Held 
^ the English — Revolt of WilHam Wallace— 
His Successes—Battle of Stirling—Wallace Made 
Guardian of Scotland—Battle of Falkirk—Death 
of Wallace—Robert Bruce—Stabs John Comyn— 
Raises the Standard of Revolt—Is Crowned J^ing 
of Scotland—His Struggles—Bruce and the Spider 
—Battle of Bannockburn—The Independence of 
Scotland Be-estahlished—The Treaty of North¬ 
ampton—Acts of the Scottish Parliament—Rise 
of the Third Estate—Death of King Robert. 



SCOTLAND compmes the northern 
part of the island of Great Britain 
Its greatest length, from north to 
south, is about 280 miles, and its 
gi'eatest breadth, from east to west, 
about 170 miles. The Friths of 
Forth and Clyde reduce the ividth of the 
country to such a narrow neck as to make 
the northern part of Scotland almost a 
separate island- The northern peninsula, 
thus formed, is divided by a range of moun¬ 
tains into highlands aud lowlands, the 
western part being almost entirely highland 


and the eastern lowland. The countij 
south of the Friths of Forth and Clyde is 
lowland- The lowlands are fertile and well 
watered, but the highlands are made up of 
lakes, moors, and barren hills, and consti¬ 
tute a sterile and difficult region in which 
agriculture is almost impossible, and which 
affords but scanty pasturage- The western 
coast is cut up into a multitude of small 
islands, and the coast line is constantly 
broken by steep, jagged promontories jutting 
out seaward, or cut by long lochs, up which 
the sea runs far into the laud between hills 
rising almost as hare and straight as walls 
on either side.^^ These differences between 
the eastern and western parts of the country 
exercised a marked influence upon the 
inhabitants- The people of tlie lowlands 
were always peaceable and industrious, 
readily engaged in trade, and at an early 
day founded thriving to^vns. The high¬ 
landers, on the contrary, having no ioduee- 
■meut to engage in industrial pursuits, w^ere 
a fierce, hardy people, and lived mainly by 
pillaging the lands of the more thrifty 
lowlanders. 

The country was known to the Romans, 
who called it Caledonia. They never suc¬ 
ceeded iu making it a part of their empire, 
and, as we have seen, built a wall across 
the neck between the Friths of Forth and 
Solway to keep the northern barbarians 
from invading their dominions in southern 
Britain- At this time the country" was 
occupied by a number of Celtic tribes, the 
principal of which were the Piets and Scots, 
The latter had originally settled in Ireland, 
from which they had crossed over to the 
wiBtern coast of Britain. They finally gave 
their name to the entire country north of 
the Solway. The Piets and Scots were an 
exceedingly brave and hardy race; their 
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religion was druidical; they practised pen 
lygamy, and were warlike in their habits. 
Their arms were short spears, daggers and 
shields; their habitations were wretched 
huts, and they disdained the use of elothea. 
In A. B, 80, the Romans having become 
masters of southern Britain, Julius Agri- 
cola led an army into Caledonia, but, though 
he defeated the Piets in a great battle at 
the foot of the highlands, the resistance 
which he encountered was so fierce that he 
abandoned the idea of conquest, and re¬ 
treated south of the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. Across the isthmus between the 


commander. They pressed so heavily upon 
the legions that the Emperor Severus, 
though old and infirm, came to Britain, 
and assumed the personal command of his 
army. He invaded Caledonia, and cut his 
way to the nortiiern extremity of the island. 
He lost a large part of his array, but accom¬ 
plished nothing. He repaired and strength¬ 
ened the wall of Hadrian, and gave up all 
the country north of it to the oarbarians. 
The Piets continued their efforts, and about 
A. D, 368 broke through the second wall, 
and advanced as far south as Erondon, 
They were routed by Theodosius, the father 
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two he built a line of forts joined by a ram¬ 
part of earth, the whole work being about 
thirty miles in length. In A. d. 120 the 
Emperor Hadrian built a second rampart 
across the isthmus between the Tyne and 
the Solway, and abandoned the entire dis¬ 
trict between this rampart and Agricola^s 
wall to the Piets, About A. d, 140 Lollius 
Urbicus, a general of the Emperor Anton¬ 
inus Pius, recovered this abandoned dis¬ 
trict, and repaired the works of Agricola. 
The Piets stubbornly resisted this advance 
of the Roman houndary, and towards the 
close of the century burst through the 
Roman defences and killed the Roman 


of the emperor of the same name, and were 
driven back into the highlands, Theodo¬ 
sius recovered the district between the two 
Roman walls, erected it into a Roman prov¬ 
ince, and named it Valentia, in honor of 
Valentinian, the reigning emperor. This 
region was occupied by five tribes, who 
adopted in a large degree the civilisation 
and customs of the Romans. The witli- 
draw^al of the Roman troops at the period 
of the fall of the empire left Valentia ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the Piets, who harassed 
the region without cessation. 

^ In the sixth century the eastern coast of 
Valentia was settled by the Angles, who 
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drove the Britons, or Welshmen, as they 
called them, back to the hills on the west 
side of the island, Valentin was then 
divided into two kingdoms. The first of 
these, the English kingdom of Northumber¬ 
land, comprised the entire eastern portion 
of Valentia, from the Frith of Forth to the 
river Tyne, The western side was taken 
up by the Welsh or British kingdom of 
Strathelyde, and extended from the Frith 
of Clyde to the river Dee on the so nth* 
While the English were settling Valentia, 
the migration of the Scots from Ii*elan<l to 
the west coast of Scotland was steadily pro¬ 
ceeding. The exact date of the commence¬ 
ment of this migration is unknown, but it 
is certain that early in the sixth century 
the Scots settled in large numbers in Cale¬ 
donia, They \vere led by Fergus MacErc, 
and Lorn, of the family of the Dalriads. 
They settled in what is now Argyle, and 
there founded the kingdom of Dalriada* 
Ireland had been converted to Christian¬ 
ity before this, and the new-coinei’s were 
ChristianSj and brought their faith with 
them. Shortly after the formation of the 
kingdom of Dalriada, Columba, Abbot of 
Durrow, in Ireland, who had been driven 
fi^om his country, arrived in Scotland with 
tivelve monks. He was welcomed by Conal, 
King of Dalriada, who gave him the island 
of Iona, which lies west of the island of 
Mulh There Coluraba and his companions 
established themselves, aud, after erecting 
a church and a few simple dwellings, began 
a series of missionary labors amoug the 
native tribes of Caledonia, Their principal 
work was the conversion of the Piets, which 
was effected chiefly by Columba himself, 
Iona became one of the primitive strong¬ 
holds of the Christian faith, A school of 
theology was established there, in which 
the word of God was studied, and from 
which missionaries, full of zeal, ^vere sent 
out to Britain and to the continent. These 
zealous preachers penetrated into the Low 
Countries, into Gaul, Switzerland, Germany, 
aud even into Italy, “The free church of 
the Scots and Britons,” says D'Aubign4 
“did more for the conversion of central 
Europe than the half enslaved Church of 
Rome.” “The sages of Iona,” says the 
same writer, “ knew nothing of transubstan- 
tiation, or of the withdrawal of the cup in 
the Lord’s supper, or of auricular confes* 
sion, or of prayers for the dead, or tapers, 
or incense ; they celebrated Easter on a 
different day from Rome; synodal assem¬ 


blies regulated the affairs of the church, 
and the papal supremacy was unknown ” 
In tlie seventh century the English of 
Northumberland were converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, 

Oswald, King of Northumberland, is said 
to have extended his conquests beyond the 
friths, and his son Os win is believed to 
have made the Piets and Scots pay him 
tribute. In the next reign the English 
were routed, their king slain, and the Edicts 
and Scots regained their freedom. In A. d, 
843 Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the Scots, 
extended his rule over the English north 
of the wall of Hadrian* He was also King 
of the Piets, and from this time the Piets 
and Scots appear as one people, 

Kenneth was succeeded in turn by Iiis 
brother Donald and his son Constantine. 
Their reigns were passed in constant con¬ 
flicts with the Northmen, who ravaged the 
coasts of Scotland. Several of the Norse 
chiefs or Vikings founded settlements in 
Ireland, from which they led their expedi¬ 
tions against the shores of Great Britain. 
Others settled in the Orkneys and the 
Hebrides, and proved very troublesome to 
Scotland. One of these chieftains, named 
Cyric or Grig, seized the Scottish throne, 
and reigned for eighteen yeai-s, 

Constantine II., the great-grandsou of 
Kenneth, came to the Scottish throne in 
A, D* 900, and reigned until 943. He 
placed his kingdom under the protection 
of Edward the Elder, King of England, but 
soon repented of his submission, and in 937, 
together wdtli the Welsh of Strathclyde, 
joined tlie Danes in an effort to recover 
Northnmherland, from which they had 
been driven by Athelstane. The effort was 
unsuccessful, and the allies were defeated in 
the bloody battle of Brunanburh* In a. d* 
943 Constantine resigned his crown, and 
became a monk in the monastery of St, 
Andrews. 

Constantine was succeeded by his relative 
Malcolm L The English king granted to 
Malcolm the kingdom of Strathclyde as a 
territorial fief, to be held on condition of 
his doing military service by land and sea 
whenever required by the King of England 
Malcolm died in 954, Six kings followed 
him in the order named. They la 
dufif—in whose reign Edinburgh, which had 
been founded Edwin of Northumberland 
passed into the hands of the Scot^ Duff, 
Colin, Keaneth IL, Constantine III-, and 
Kenneth III. Their reigns were unevent- 
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fol, and were passed in wars witli the Welsh 
or with their own rebellious suhjeetSj and 
all died in battle. The line of Kenneth 
MacAlpin ended with Malcolm II., the 
gmodsou of Malcolm I. In 1018 he wrested 
Lothian from the Earl of Northumberland, 
and made it a part of his kingdom, In 1031 
Malcolm acknowledged Canute, King of 
England, Denmark, and Norway as his 
sus&erain. In 1034 Malcolm died, leaving 
his crown to his grandson, Duncan. It is 
said that in order to secure the succession 
of Duncan, Malcolm caused the grandson 
of Kenneth III., the true heir to the throne, 
to be murdered. 

Gniach, the sister of the inurdered prince, 
was the wife of Macbeth, the Thane or Earl 
of Moray, one of the most powerful of the 
Scottish chicfe. Some of the northern 
chiefs having rebelled, Duncan marched 
against them. Macbetli, who bitterly re¬ 
sented the murder of his brother-in-law, 
seized the occasion offered by the presence 
of the king in his provkice, attacked him, 
and defeated him in a battle, and subse- 

S uently slew him, a, d. 1040. Maebetii 
len seized the throne, and held it for sev¬ 
enteen years. He governed Scotland mth. 
a firm hand and with great wisdom, and his 
reign was a period of great national pros¬ 
perity. He and his queen w'ere liberal 
friends of the poor, and sent alms to the 
poor at Rome. The peace of the kingdom 
was broken by Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, 
the father of Duncan, who succeeded in in¬ 
ducing Si ward, Earl of Northumberland, to 
take up the cause of Malcolm and Donald, 
the SODS of Duncan. Macbeth was driven 
from his throne, but recovered it miniedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of Siward. Some 
year's afterward Siward again invaded 
Scotland in behalf of the sons of Duncan, 
and a struggle of four years ensued, which 
was ended by the defeat and death of Mac¬ 
beth, in the battle of Lumphanan, in Aber¬ 
deen, A. D. 1057. 

Malcolm, surnamed Caoinore, or the 
great liearl,^' now mounted the throne of 
Scotland. During this reign England was 
conquered by William of Normandy. Large 
numbers of Englishmen, who refused to 
yield to the conqueror, took refuge at the 
court of Scotland, where they were kindly 
received by Malcolm, Among these were 
Edgar Atheling, his mother, and his two 
sisters, Margaret and Christba. Immedi- 
ateljr after the conquest Malcolm had sent 
b his nominal homage to William. He 


now espoused the cause of Edgar Atheling, 
who was the heir of the West Saxon kings, 
and made a bloody raid bto the districta 
of Cleveland aud Durham. Soon after this 
he married Margaret, the sister of Edgar, 
In 1072 William invaded Scotland with a 
fleet and army to punish Malcolm for his 
raid bto England. He advanced to Aber- 
nethy on the Tay, where Malcolm met him, 
and did homage to him as his vassal, and 
placed his son Duncan (the child of his first 
wife) in William’s bauds as a liostage for 
his good conduct. A few years later, Wil¬ 
liam being absent in Normandy, Malcolm 
made a new raid into England, and harried 
it as far as the Tyne. Robert, William^s 
eldest son, marched towards the Scottish 
border to avenge tliis invasion, but the 
matter was settled by negotiation between 
Malcolm and himself. In 1092, in the 
reign of Wiliam Rufus, Malcolm again in¬ 
vaded England, The English king there¬ 
upon advanced into Lothian, and Malcolm 
averted his auger by renewing his homage 
to him, William failed to perform his part 
of the agreement, and Malcolm in 1093 in¬ 
vaded England once more at the head of a 
powerful army. He was defeated and slain 
in a battle on the banks of the Alne, and 
his army driven back b confusion. His 
son Edward, who had been recognized as 
the heir to the crown, also perished b this 
battle. When the news of the disaster 
reached Scotland, Queen Margaret died of 
grief. She had used her influence over her 
husband to reform many abuses in the 
kingdom, and had introduced a greater 
degree of refinement and civilization into 
the country than the Scots had ever known 
before. 

Donald Bane, the brother of Malcolm, 
was elected by the Scottish ehieis to the 
vacant throne. Duncan, the eldest son of 
Malcolm, who had been kept as a hostage 
in England, induced the English king to 
assist him with an army to recover the 
throne of his father, which he promised to 
hold as a vassal of the crown of England. 
With this assistance he drove Donald from 
the throne aud reigned for a few months. 
Donald, aided by Edmund, the eldest sur¬ 
viving son of Malcolm by his marriage with 
Margaret, renewed the struggle, defeated 
Duncan, and put him to death, aud exiled 
the other membei’S of the family. Donald 
then reigned for three years, at the end of 
which time he was defeated by Edgar 
Athelbg at the head of an English army. 
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The Atheling placed his nephew Edgar 
upon the throne, and put out DonakVs 
eyes, and threyt him into prison, Edmund 
took refuge in an English monastery, wliere 
he died, 

Edgar, the sou of Malcolm and Mar¬ 
garet, carried on the reforms begun by his 
mother, and during his reign the civili:&a- 
tion of the Saxons was generally adopted by 
the people of the southern part of Scotland, 
and the old Celtic customs disappeared. 
This revolution in the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people of the south widely sep¬ 
arated them from the true Scots of the 
north, who from this time came to be re¬ 
garded as the natural enemies of law and i 
order, and the perpetual disturbers of the 
peace and prosperity of the kingdom. 

Edgar reigned from a, d. 1097 to 1107, ^ 
In the early part of this reign Magnus 
Barefoot, King of Norway, seized the Ork¬ 
neys and the Scan din avian earldom on the 
mainland, and placed his son Sigurd over 
them. He then made a descent upon the 
Hebrides, and ravaged them. At his death 
the islands reverted to their former owners. 
The Lords of the Isles, as these chieftains 
were called, from this time had a conven¬ 
ient way of declaring themselves vassals 
of Norway whenever they wished to evade 
their obligations to their own sovereigns. 
Friendly relations were cultivated with 
England during the reign of Edgar, and 
his sister Edith was married to Henry I., 
the youngestson of William the Conqueror. 
She took the Norman name of Matilda, and 
was greatly beloved by her husband and 
the English people. On his death-bed 
Edgar separated Strathclyde from the rest 
of the Scottish kingdom, and bestowed it 
upon his brother David. 

Edgar was succeeded by his brother 
Alexander I,, who came to the throne in 
A, i>. 1107. He was a man of great energy 
and strong, unyielding will. His efforts to 
govern his unruly subjects involved him in 
constant trouble with them. In the early 
part of his reign a formidable iasurrection 
was begun by the men of Merne and Moray. 
Alexander promptly inarched against the 
rebels and defeated them in a battle on the 
northern shore of the Moray Frith. He 
took a bloody vengeance upon the rebels, 
and to commemorate his victory founded 
the Abbey of Scone. Alexander vigorously 
maintained the indepeiidence of the Scottish 
Church against the Archbishop of York, 
who claimed the whole country as his eccle¬ 


siastical province. He refused to permit 
any appeal to the pope, and would not for 
a moment listen to the claim of the English 
prelate to authority in Scotland. Alexan¬ 
der died in 1124, and, as he left no children, 
was succeeded by his brother David. Thus 
Strathclyde once more became a part of tlie 
Scottish kingdom. 

In the first part of the reign of David I., 
a rebellion broke out in Moray, It was 
suppressed by the king with the aid of some 
Norman kniglits whom he had gathered 
about him when Prince of Strathclyde. 
Moray was declared forfeited, and was 
divided among the Noman knights. 

David took part in the civil war in Eng¬ 
land between Matilda and Stephen, in be¬ 
half of the former, who was his niece. He 
was obliged by Stephen to withdraw from 
the contest. He would not break his oath 
of fealty to Matilda, hut evaded it by in¬ 
vesting his sou Henry with the Honor of 
Huntingdon, an English barony which he 
had previously held. Carlisle and Doncas¬ 
ter were also conferred npon Henry by the 
English king. Henry went to London with 
Stephen, and at his court toot precedence 
of the English barons. Jealous of this 
honor to a foreign prince, the barons left 
the court in a body. David resented this 
insult by recalling his son to Scotland, and 
prepared to invade England. In 1138 his 
army ravaged the northern counties, but a 
little later he sustained a severe defeat at 
the hands of the English in the battle of 
the Standard near Northallerton. Peace 
was made the next year at Durham. 
DavkPs son Henry was invested with tlie 
earldom of Northumberland, in England. 
Two years later, 1141, David again took up 
arms iu behalf oi Matilda, and narrowly 
escaped capture when her forces were de¬ 
feated in the battle of Winchester. 

David was one of Scotland's greatest, as 
well as one of her best kings. He labored 
to promote the welfare of his people at 
home, and abroad firmly upheld the honor 
and renown of his kingdom. He steadily 
promoted the civilization of the countryp 
introduced many foreign manners and cus¬ 
toms, and induced a large number of l^or- 
niaii barons to settle in Scotland, and gave 
them lands. He was a warm friend to the 
commons, and promoted the gro^vth of the 
towns, upon w'hich he bestowed many ua- 
portant privileges. He was always accessi¬ 
ble to the poorest of Ms subjects, and wtsiid 
listen to their complaints with patience, and 
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promptly redressed their grievances. He 
founded a number of abbeys and the bish¬ 
oprics of Dunblane^ Brechin, Aberdeen, 
Ross, Caithness, and Glasgow j and made 
many important reforms in the government 
of the church. During his reign the coun¬ 
try made great progress in civilization, 
wealth, and fertility. His last years were 
clouded by the death of bis only son Prince 
Henry, who was gfeatly beloved by the 
nation- David died in 1153, after a reign 
of twenty-nme years, 

Malcolm IV,, the eldest son of Prince 
Henry, succeeded his grandfather. He was 
not quite twelve years old at the time, but 
the principle of hereditary succession had 
made such progress in Scotland, that his 
accession was generally acquiesced in. 
When he was nineteen years old a rebellion 
broke out in Galloway, but was put down, 
and that district was reduced to direct* 
dependence on the Scottish crown. A few 
years later the Lord of Argyle rose in re¬ 
volt against the king. He was slain by 
treachery, and his possessions were added 
to the royal dominions. On the other hand, 
Malcolm was obliged by Henry II. to re¬ 
linquish the sovereignty of the northern 
counties of England, which had been held 
by David. He was tlien invested with the 
Honor of Huntingdon, as a fief of the Eng¬ 
lish crown. 

William, surnamed the Lion, came to the 
throne at the death of his brother Malcolm, 
in 1165. His reign is the longest in Scot¬ 
tish history, and lasted until 1214, a period 
of nearly fifty years. At the outset of his 
reign he demanded of Henry II. of Eng¬ 
land, the earldom of Northumberland, 
which Ids father had held and his brother 
had lost. Henry refused to grant it, and 
WilHana invaded England while Henry 
was absent in France, and overran a large 
part of the northern counties. Rashly ex¬ 
posing himself, he was captured with several 
of his principal nobles near Alnwick Castle 
in the summer of 1174, and was seut as a 
prisoner to the Castle of Falaise in Nor¬ 
mandy. At the close of the year William 
regained his liberty by agreeing to hold his 
crown as the vassal of the King of England, 
and requiring his nobles and clergy to do 
homage to Henry. The principal strong¬ 
holds of Scotland were garrisoned with 
English troops, and William and hia nobles 
and clergy did homage to Henry at York 
as their feudal lord. This degrading treaty 
continued in force until the death of Henry 


II. in 1189. His successor, Richard I., 
being in want of money, released William 
from his obligations and restored the Scot¬ 
tish castles upon the payment of the sum 
of 10,000 marks. He refused, however, to- 
bestow upon William the earldom of 
Northumberland. Upon the accession of 
John to the English crown, William did 
him such homage as the Scottish kings had 
formerly paid the King of England for 
their fiefs in that country. The two kings 
thoroughly distrusted each other, and for 
several years of his reign William was 
obliged to keep a considerable force on the 
border to protect Berwick, the largest trad¬ 
ing town of Scotland, from the efforts of 
John to ruin its commerce. 

In 1176 the Archbishop of York once 
more claimed Scotland as apart of his prov¬ 
ince. The Scottish clergy appealed to the 
pope, and Clement IIL, in 1188, confirmed 
their claim of independence, and. declared 
Scotland subject in religious matters only 
to the Holy See. During William’s cap¬ 
tivity a formidable revolt broke out in 
Galloway, but was put down by William’s 
nephew Roland, who was confirmed in pos¬ 
session of the district. In 1214 William 
died at Stirling. 

Alexander IL, the only son of William, 
now became King of Scotland- He took 
part in the war between the English barons 
and King John, f]g]\ting on the side of the 
barons, in the hope of regaining Northum¬ 
berland- He received the homage of the 
northern barons, and joining his forces with 
theirs, marclied to Dover to welcome and 
do homage to Prince Louis of France, who 
had been invited by the barons to come 
over and take the English crown- The 
death of John and the acceptance of his son 
Henry IIL by the English put an end to 
the struggle. In 1217 Alexander did 
homage to Henry, and was invested with 
the Honor of Huntingdon, In 1221 the 
Scottish king married the Princess Joann 
the sister of Heniy of England. This mar¬ 
riage was followed by a peace of nearly a 
century with England. Alexander agreed 
to exchange hh claim to the earldom of 
Northumberland for a grant, of the lands 
of Penrith and Tynedale. So cordial were 
the relations between the two kings that 
w'heu Henry went to France be left the 
border under the protection of Alexander, 
In 1222 the two kings appointed a joint 
commission to determine the border between 
England and Scotland. Their labors re- 
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suited in fixing the line wliicli still divides 
the two countries* A wide distriet on 
either side was left as a neutral ground. 
Alexander died in 1249, while engaged in 
an expedition against the Western Isles* 

Alexander III. was but eight years old 
when he succeeded his father. He was 
solemnly crowned at Scone, and on Chi^ist- 
mas day, 1251, was married at York to the 
Princess Margaret, the daughter of Henry 
IIL On this occasion he aid homage to 
Henry for the lands he held in England. 
Henry demanded that he should do homage 
for Scotland also, but Alexander evaded 
this, by declaring that in a matter of such 
grave moment he must first consult the, 
lords of Scotland. In 1278 Alexander 
went £0 Westminster to do homage to Ed¬ 
ward I., the new king of England. Ed¬ 
ward renewed the claim of his lather to the 
homage of Scotland, but Alexander refused 
to acknowledge it. For the time Edward 
forebore to enforce his claim. In 1262, 
Hakon, King of Norway, attacked the 
Orkneys and Hebrides with a powerful 
fleet, and then crossed to the western coast 
of Scotland, along which he committed 
great ravages: The Northmen gained no 
permanent advantage in this expedition, 
but in 1281 Margaret, the oldest dau^ter 
of the Scottish Hng, was married to Eric, 
the heir to the crown of Norway. She died 
two years later, leaving a daughter named 
Margaret. A few months later Alexander, 
the only son of the Scottish king, died, and 
the infant Margaret became the heir to the 
crown of Scotland. In 1286 Alexander 
III. was killed by a fall from his horse. 

The death of Alexander closed what 
may be termed the second period of Scot¬ 
tish history. “It had begun with the de¬ 
thronement of Donald Bane, the last Celtic 
king, nearly two hundred years before, and 
during that time the boundary of Scotland 
had been extended by the annexation of 
Argyle and of the Isles, while the two de- 
endencies of Lothian and GaUoway had 
eeu more closely drawn to her, though 
they still remained separate and distinct 
Throughout this period the influence of 
England, though peaceable, had been 
stronger than it was ever to be again. 
English laws and English customs had been 
brought in, and had, in many cases, taken 
the place of the old Celtic usages. The 
Celtic MaerB had been removed to make 
way for the sheriflFs of the crown. But, as 
Scotland was not divided like England into 


shires, the sUeriSa were not, as in England, 
the reeves of the already existing shires, 
but office]^ who were placed by the king 
over certain districts. These districts or 
sheriffdoms became the counties of later 
times. Feudalism after the Norman model, 
with all its burthensome exactions and op¬ 
pressions, had been brought in and had 
taken firmer root in Scotland than it ever 
did in England. The native chiefs had 
been displaced by foreign nobles, so that 
a purely Norman baronage held the 
lands, whether peopled by a Celtic or a 
Saxon peasantry. In some cases the new 
owners founded families afterwards known 
under Celtic names; for, while the Celts 
gave their own names to the lands on which 
they settled, the Normans took the names 
of the lands conferred upon them and bore 
them as their own. The long peace with 
England, which had lasted unbroken for 
nearly a century, had been marked by great 
social progress. The large proportion of 
land that was now under the plough proves 
that during this untroubled time husbandry 
must have thriven, roads and bridges were 
many and in good repair, and the trading 
towns had made great advances in riches 
and power* Hitherto no one town had dis¬ 
tinctly taken its place as the capital. St- 
John’s Town, or Perth, had, from its con¬ 
nection with Scone, some claim to the first 
place, but the king held his court or his 
assize indifferently at any of the royal 
burghs. These burghs were of great im¬ 
portance in the state, and, as the burgeases 
of the royal burghs were all vassals hold¬ 
ing direct from the crown, they acted in 
some sort as a clieck on the growing power 
of the nobles. The burghers had the right 
of governing themselves by their own laws, 
and were divided into two groups. Those 
north of the Scots’ Water, or Frith of Forth, 
were bound together by a league like the 
great continental Hansa, and known by the 
same name; while those in Lothian, repre* 
sented by the four principal among them^ 
Boxburgh, Stirling, Edinburgh, and Ber¬ 
wick-—^held their * court of the four burghs,' 
which is still represented by the ^conven¬ 
tion of royal burghs' which meets onee a 
year in Edinburgh. Nor were the Scottish 
towns of this period in any way behind the 
cities of the continent. Ber^vick, the rich^t 
and the greatest, was said by a writer of the 
time to rival London. Inverness had a 
great reputation for shipbuilding. A ship 
which was built there called *he mvj 
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and wonder of the French nobles of that 
time. But this happy state of affairs was 
brought to an end hy tbe death of the king, 
and the long years of war and misery that 
followed went far to sweep away all traces 
of the high state of civilization and pros¬ 
perity that had been reached by the country 
in tliis, the golden age of Scottish history .” 

Within the month following the death 
of Alexander III., the estates of Scotland 
met at Scone, and appointed a council of 
six regents to govern the kingdom for Mar¬ 
garet, the Maiden of Norway, who was then 
hot three years old, and who had succeeded 
to her grandfather's crown. Kobert Bruce, 
a Norman baron, whose ancestors had set* 
tied in Annandaie in the twelfth century, 
attempted to seize the erowni by force. He 
was the son of Isabella, the second daughter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, the brother 
of William the Lion. He appealed to Ed¬ 
ward I. of England, as liege lord of Scot¬ 
land, to sustaia his claim. The estates op¬ 
posed him, and a treaty was negotiated 
with Edward for the marriage of Margaret 
with the son and heir of the English king. 
It was stipulated that Scotland should re¬ 
main a distinct and separate kingdom, and 
that her inclependence should be respected 
by England after the union of the two 
crowns by the proposed marriage. The ar- 
rangement was broken off by the death of 
Margaret, in 1290, when on her way to 
Scotland. 

With Margaret the direct line of Wil¬ 
liam the Lion ended. Several claimants 
of the crown now appeared, who based their 
claims upon their descent from David, Earl 
of Huntingdon. The principal of these 
were Robert Bruce and John Baliiol, the 
grandson of David's daughter Margaret 
Both appealed to Edward I. of England, 
to decide the matter. Edward decided in 
favor of Baliiol, who towards the close of 
the year 1292 was crowned King of Scot¬ 
land, as John L, at Scone. As the price 
of his decision Edward required John to 
do homage to him for his crown. It was 
the ardent wish of the English king to unite 
tlie whole of Britain under the rule of Eng¬ 
land. He had just added Wales to his 
kiLigdoni, and he determined to rule Scot¬ 
land by making John his vassal. 

Immediately after his coronation, John 
suinmoned the estates to meet at Scone. 
This assembly was now termed for the first 
time a parliament John was a weak and 
incompetent ruler, aud was generally re- 
60 


garded by his people as a mere tool of the 
English king. Roger Bartholomew, a bur¬ 
gess of Berwick, being dissatisfied with an 
unfavorable decision of one of the Scottish 
courts, appealed to King Edward, who or¬ 
dered a hearing of his case before a council 
at Newcastle. This W'as a direct violation 
of Edward’s treaty with Scotland, but he 
eonipelied John to submit to it A few 
months later Macduff, the granduncle of 
the Earl of Fife, appealed to Edward from 
a decision of the estates concerning the 
lands of the houses of Bruce and Douglas* 
Edward summoned John to appear before 
the English parliament, but even the sub¬ 
missive king revolted from so abject a sur¬ 
render of his country’s liberties. He was 
thereupon declared a contumacious vassal, 
and was ordered by Edward to surrender 
into his hands three of his principal for¬ 
tresses until he should give satisfaction. 
John’s reply to this was the formation of 
an alliance with the Kings of Norway and 
France against England- In this measure 
he was heartily supported by the nobles 
aud people of Scotland. From this time 
until the Eeformation France could always 
count upon Scotland as a faithful ally. 
Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
alliance, the Scottish army crossed tlie 
border and ravaged the northern counties 
of England. 

Edward had now the pretext for the sub¬ 
jugation of Scotland for which he had been 
so long watching, and he at once availed 
himself of it. fie immediately marched 
northward with a large army, and laid siege 
to Berwick, which he captured in spite of 
the determined resistance of the citizens. 
He took a stern vengeance upon the people 
of Berwick, and reduced the city to the 
rank of an ordinary market town, A. B. 
1294. He then advanced to Dunbar, de¬ 
feated the Scottish army near that place, 
and took the Castle of Dunbar. Continuing 
hk march to Edinburgh he established his 
head-quarters at Holy rood, and laid siege 
to the castle, which he captured. He seized 
the crowm jewels of Scotland, which were 
kept in Edinburgh castle, and then pressed 
on to Stirling and Perth, both of which 
places fell into his hands. He took the 
Stone of Destiny from Scone and sent it to 
Westminster Abbey, where it is still kept 
All the old kings of Scotland had been 
crowned on this stone, and the Scots uni¬ 
versally believed that the stone was in some 
mysterious way linked with the destiny of 
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their country. They therefore regarded its 
capture as a national misfortune, Edward 
advanced as far north as Elgin, and in 1296 
returned to Berwick. Scotland was eora- 
pletely subdued, John was deprived of 
his crown, and sent as a prisoner to Eng¬ 
land, He was subsequeutly permitted to 
retire to his estate in Picardy, in France, 
where he died in 1315. The Scottish no¬ 
bles were compelled to swear fealty to Ed¬ 
ward, who treated Scotland as a fief forfeited 
by the treason of the vassal who had held 
it. All the castles were garrisoned with 
English troops; the Scots were not per¬ 
mitted to hold any office of importance, and 
were treated with great severity; and Scot¬ 
land was administered by English officials 
as an integral part of the English kingdom. 
The Earl of Warrenue and Surrey was ap¬ 
pointed guardian of Scotland, and gov¬ 
erned it in the name of King Edward, The 
highlanders, who had not been directly 
molested by Edward, paid no attention to 
the change in the government, and the 
Norman nobles quietly accepted it The 
tyranny of the English, however, soon 
drove a portion of the Scottish nation into 
resistance, 

William Wallace, a gentleman of Clydes¬ 
dale, having suffered a grievous injury at 
the hands of an English officer, killed him. 
He escaped to the woods, and called upoii 
his countrymen to aid him in freeing ScoU 
land from foreign rule, A, D, 1297, “ He 

was endowed with gigantic force of body, 
with heroic courage’ of mind, with disinter 
ested magnanimity, with incredible patience, 
and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all 
the severities of the seasons,” By degrees 
he collected about him a band of devoted 
followers, and soon found himself able to 
attempt the work to which he had devoted 
his life. He surprised and cut to pieces 
the English garrison at Lanark, and slew 
Haselrig, the newly appointed sheriff of 
Ayr, Tins success was followed by several 
others, and, his forces growing stronger, he 
attacked Scoue, iu which Ormesby, the 
justiciary to whom Warrenne liad deputed 
the goverumeut, was holding his court 
Ormesby escaped, hut many prisoners and 
much booty fall into Wallace’s hands. He 
next attacked Glasgow, and compelled 
Anthony Beck, the Bishop of Durham, to 
take flight to England, All the English 
officials, save those iu the fortified places, 
now abandoned their posts and fled into 
their own country. Wallace, whose suo 


cesses had aroused the spirit of Scotland 
once more, was now joined by Lord William 
Douglas and Robert Bruce, Earl of Car- 
rick, and soon found himself at the head of 
a considerable force. The nobles, however, 
looked coldly upon the movemeut, and 
when, in the summer of 1297, m English 
army under Lord Percy advitneed into 
Scotland, they renewed their allegiance to 
Edward. Believing that the outbreak was 
over, Lord Percy soon withdrew his forces 
into England, Wallace immediately took 
the field again, and was |ained by large 
numbers of lowlaiiders. By a series of 
rapid movemeuts he soon made himself 
master of the fortresses north of the Tay, 
Earl Warrenne assembled an army of 40,000 
men, and advanced against him. On the 
11th of September, 1297, he attacked Wal* 
lace iu the plain of Stirling, and was utterly 
routed. Among the slain was Cressingham, 
the English treasurer of Scotland, who 
had made himself odious to the Scots by 
Ills rapacity. They flayed his dead body, 
and made saddles and girths of his skin, 
Warrenne retreated into England, and 
Wallace, following him, ravaged the north¬ 
ern counties with great cruelty, and returned 
to Scotland laden wdth plunder. All the 
strongholds Eouth of the Forth passed into 
the hands of the Scots, and Wallace was 
made guardian of the kingdom. 

Edward had been absent in Flanders 
during this campaign. He now returned 
to England, aud assembling an array of 
nearly 100,000 men, marched into Scot¬ 
land, He attacked the Scottish array under 
Wallace at Falkirk (1298), and inflicted a 
decisive defeat upon it, Wallace resigned 
the guardianship of the kingdom, and Ed¬ 
ward returned to Carlisle. Though he 
held the southern lowdands, the northerii 
lowlands maintained their resistance until 
1303, when they too were compelled to sub¬ 
mit to England. Edward granted an 
amnesty to all the Scottish leaden? with the 
exception of Wallace, who was required to 
submit unconditionally to the clemency of 
the king. Since the battle of Falkirk 
Wallace had been absent on the continent 
He now returned to Scotland, and was soon 
after betrayed into the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish by Sir John Menteith, his trusted 
friend. He was sent to London, aud was 
executed as a traitor. The Scots have al vv a vs 
honored him as a martyr to the cause or nis 
country, and to this day his raemorv is clier- 
ished as the greatest of the Scottish heroes. 
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The Englisli were now supreme in Scot¬ 
land, The kingdom was governed by a 
lieutenant of the King of England, aided 
by a council of barons and bishops. It was 
given a representation of ten deputies in the 
English parliament^ and English officials 
were appointed in every department of the 
government. Edward endeavored by just 
treatment of the Scots to win their favor, 
but he could not succeed in suppressing the 
natural longings of the nation for independ¬ 
ence. 

The discontents of the Scots soon brought 
on another revolt Robert Bruce, Earl of 


Garrick, who had been concerned in ’Wal¬ 
lace's wars, had been pardoned by Edward 
and received into favor by him. He meant 
to renew tlie eflbrt to regain the freedom 
of his country, and his plotting for that 
purpose being discovered by Edward, he 
was obliged to fly from the English court 
He hastened to Dumfries, where he had an 
iiitervie%v in the Grey Friars Cliureh with 
John Comyn of Badenoch, called the Red 
Coniyn, who was, next to Balliol and his 
sons, the heir to the Scottish throne. What 
passed between them is unknown, but the 
mterview ended in Bruce's stabbing Comyn, 


who was despatched by Sir Roger Kirkpat¬ 
rick, one of Bruce's followers. By this act, 
which combined murder and sacrilege, 
Bruce drew upon himself the vengeance of 
Ed\vard and of the church. It made him 
the legitimate heir to the throne, however, 
and so %voii for him the sympathy and sup¬ 
port of his countrymen, who were very im¬ 
patient under the English yoke, Bruce at 
once advanced his claims to the throne, and 
on the 27th of March, 1306, was solemnly 
crowned King of Scotland at Scone. 

Edward prepared to crush this new out¬ 
break with vigor, Aymer de Valence was 


made Governor of Scotland. Bruce was 
declared a traitor and was excommunicated 
by a special bull from the pope, and all 
wlio had aided him were punished with 
great severity as fast as they fell into the 
hauds of the English, Nigel Bruce, the 
brother of Robert; Christopher Setou, his 
brother-in-law, and three other nobles were 
executed. Tbe shedding of the blood of 
these men did much to alienate the Scottish 
nobility from England, and to induce them 
to make common cause with the people. 
Edward assembled a powerful army and 
marched northward. He died at Burgh- 
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on-the-Sandsj on the 30th of July^ 130t>j 
and with his dying breath enjoined his son 
and successor to prosecute the war with 
vigor, Edward IL, however, soon aban¬ 
doned the struggle, and Scotland was given 
several years more in which to prepare for 
the decisive contest with her old enemy. 

King Robert was not acknowledged by 
the entire Scottish nation, and for seveml 
years his prospects were so desperate that 
he was a wanderer and an outlaw. During 
this time he maintained an irregular war¬ 
fare wdth the English, in which he greatly 
increased his reputation for good geueral- 
ehip and personal daring. His chief ene¬ 
mies were the Earl of Buchan and Mac- 
dougal of Lorn, who had been won over to 
the English interests. At length Bruce 
was forced to take refuge in the island of 
Rachrin, off the north coast of Ireland. 
According to the tradition, he had almost 
decided to give up the struggle in Scotland 
and to join the crusade. As he lay in bed 
one morning in the but in which lie had 
taken shelter, he saw a spider vainly at¬ 
tempting to throw its web across from beam 
to beam in the roof above him. Six times 
the insect made the effort and failed. ^^Six 
times,” said Bruce to himself, ^Hmve I 
lailed in my efforts against the English ” 
He watched with renewed interest to see if 
the spider would repeat the attempt. “ If 
it cioes/^ he said, will take it as an en¬ 
couragement to try again.” To his delight, 
the spider made another effort and was suc¬ 
cessful. Greatly encouraged, Bruce %vent 
back to Scotland, and joining some of his 
followers in the isle of Arran, passed over to 
the mainland. His force was smalh and he 
had to encounter many perils. He bore 
his trials manful] j-, an d infused his patience 
and hopefulness into bis followers, wdiose 
numbers increased slowly, and at last he 
defeated his old enemy, the Earl of Buchau, 
iu a battle near Inverary. He follow'ed up 
this success by ravaging the lands of 
Buchan with fire and sword. His cause 
gained ground steadily, and soon the Scot¬ 
tish clergy acknowledged him as their 
king, thus vktiudiy relieving him of the 
ban of excommunication. This w'as a great 
gain for him. One by one the Scottish 
sti'ongholds fell into his hands, until at last 
only Stirling remained to the English. It 
was so hard pressed that the governor 
agreed to surrender it if not relieved by the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, 1314. Ed¬ 
ward II. assembled an army of 100,000 


men, and marched rapidly to the relief of 
Stirling. Jle was routed by the Scottish 
army under Bruce, at Bannockburn, within 
sight of Stirling, on the 24th of June, 1314. 
The English fled into their own country, 
and Edward never drew rciu uutil he 
reached Dunbar, from which he took ship 
for Berwick. 

During this period Lord James Douglas, 
the sou of the Douglas who had sustained 
Wallace, won so many successes over the 
English that his name became a terror to 
them. He was called the " Black Douglas/' 
&om his swarthy skin and black hair. 

The battle of Bannockburn undid all the 
work of Edw^ard L, and established the in- 
depenlienee of Scotland. England refused 
to acknowledge this independence, and the 
struggle went on, causing great suffering to 
the borders of both kingdoms. England 
was also attacked in her dependency of Ire¬ 
land, as we have seen. Edward Bruce, the 
brother of King Robert, invaded that 
island, and with the aid of Robert won for 
himself the crown of Ireland. Robert was 
obliged to return to Scotland, and soon 
afterwards Edward was defeated and slain. 
Meanwhile the w^ar on the English border 
went on, The Scots won hack Berwick, 
and held it against all the efforts of the 
English to retake it. In 1328 the long 
struggle was brought to a close by the 
treaty of Northampton, between Robert I, 
of Scotland and Edward II. of England. 
Edward acknowledged the independeuce 
of Scotland and bound himself to respect it, 
and the two kings pledged themselves to be 
faithful allies and to refrain from stirring 
tip trouble among their respective subjects. 
Edwards sister Joan was betrothed to 
Robert's infant son. By this treaty all the 
fornier submissions to England were done 
away with, and Lothian and Strathclyde 
became entirely independent of England 
and integral parts of Scotland. The strug¬ 
gle for independence produced another 
happy effect. It knit together in one com- 
[>act people all the hitherto divided elements 
of the Scottish nation. Another result, not 

fortunate, was the deep-rooted hatred of 
England and everything English that bad 
grown up among all classes of the Scottish 
people. This feeling drove the Scots into 
an alliance with France, wdiich shaped the 
future destiny of their ecuotry. King 
Robert entered into a treaty with France 
by wdiich he bound himself to invade Eng¬ 
land whenever France should declare war 
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against that coimtiy. In 1318 the Scottish 
parliament settled the succession to the 
crown: first, on the direct male heirs, in 
the order of seniority; next on the direct 
female heirs; and, in the event of the fail¬ 
ure of both of these, on the next of kin* 
This parliament also forbade the holders 
of Scottish estates residing in England from 
carrying the produce or revenues of those 
lands out of the kingdom. This was done 
to compel the landholder of Scotland to 
be Scotch alone. The parliament of 1326 
admitted representatives from the burghs, 
and acknowledged the Third Estate as an 
essential part of the Scottish parliament* 
Robert died at Cardross in 1329, leaving 
one son. He was greatly mourned by the 
Scots. 
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gjSjAVID II. was but eight years old at 
frMl time of his father's death* He 
£^411 was crowned at Scone, and was 
also anointed. The latter cere- 
mony had never before been per- 
formed in Scotland, as it w'as 
regarded as the exclusive right of indepen¬ 
dent sovereigns. The kingdom was gov¬ 
erned by Lord Randolph as regent. In 
the early part of his reign the English 
barons who bad been dispossessed of their 
estates in ScoUaod by the law of the last 
reign, which we have mentioned, invaded 
Scotland with the avowed purpose of making 
Edward, the son of John Balliol, king. At 
this juncture Randolph, the regent, died. 
He was succeeded by Donald, Earl of Mar, 
who, like Randolph, was a nephew of Robert 
Bruce. The invaders landed on the coast 
of Fife, and defeated the Scottish army 
under the regent, who was killed. The 
victors then occupied Perth, and on the 
24th of September, 1332, crowned Edward 
Balliol king at Scone, Edward acknowl¬ 
edged himself the vassal of the King of 
England. The Scots, irritated by this in¬ 
vasion of their country, made war on the 
English border counties, and so gave Ed¬ 
ward IIL a pretext for invading Scotland. 
In the spring of 1333 he laid siege to Ber¬ 
wick. The regent, Archibald Douglas, 
marched to relieve it, but was defeated at 
Halidon Hill, and Berwick was obliged to 
capitulate. Edward Balliol ceded the 
town to the English, and surrendered to 
them all the fortified places south of the 
Forth. The war was continued along the 
border for three years with varying success* 
At length, Edward III. being occupied 
with his contest with France, the national 
party of Scotland, under Robert, the high 
steward of the kingdom, who became regent 
in 1338, won hack the fortresses, and in 
1341 drove Edward Balliol out of the 
country* David and his wife, Joan of 
England, who had been sent to Fiance to 
insure their safety, were at once brought 
baek to Scotland, and the king assumed 
the government of his kingdom. A truce 
was entered into with England, and a 
period of fire years of peace ensued, broken 
only by raids along the border* In 1346 
Edward III. being engaged in the siege of 
Calais, David broke the truce in the interest 
of France, and invaded England. He was 
defeated and made prisoner in the battle 
of Neville's Cross. He remained a captive 
for eleven years, during which time Scot- 
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land was governed by the former regent, 
Robert the Steward, The Scots retook Ber¬ 
wick, but lost it again. Edward, upon his 
return from France, advanced into Scot¬ 
land as far as the Forth, but the Scots re¬ 
tired before him, devaatating their country 
as they retreated. In 1347 David was re¬ 
leased on payment of a ransom of 100,000 
marks* The remainder of his reign waa 


land having expired, Robert renewed the 
war. The feng of France sent a force of 
2,000 men, and arms and money, to his 
Scottish ally, Richard II. invaded Scot¬ 
land, but the prindpul damage he LnHicted 
was the destruction of Melrose Abbey. The 
Scots and French in the meantime rav¬ 
aged the northern counties of England 
with fire and sword. Upon RichardV 
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uneventful. He died in 1370, and left no 
children. 

Robert the Steward, the sou of David^s 
sister, now mounted the throne as Robert 
II. The office of steward was hereditaiy, 
and had descended from Walter Fitz- 
Alan, upon wdiom David I. had bestowed 
it. From it the family took the name of 
Stewart or Stuart, by w^hich it is known in 
Scottish history. Robert's accession was 
tindisputeO. In 1385, the truce with Eug- 


withdrawal from Scotland, the French re¬ 
turned to their om\ country. A few years 
later war broke out again upon the border. 
In this contest the Earl of Douglas was 
slain in the hard-fought battle of OUerburn, 
in August, 1388. The next year peace was 
made between England and Scotland, and 
ill 1390 Robert died. 

Robert was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John, who ascended the throne as Robert 
III. He was weak in both body and mind, 
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and the goverDineat of the kingdom fell 
into the hands of his brothers, Kobert, Duke 
of Albany, and Alexander, Earl of Bu¬ 
chan* Albany was the real ruler* The 
country was in a state of anarchy, and law¬ 
less violence prevailed in every part of it 
The nobles and chieftains fought out their 
quarrels, some of their conflicts assuming 
the proportions of battles, and robbed and 
maltreated the peasants and burghers, A 
l>order war broke out with England in 
1400 iu consequence of the revival by 
Henry IV, of the English 
claim to the crown of Scot¬ 
land. Peace was made a 
year or two later. In 1405 
the English captured James, 

Earl of Garrick, the eldest 
son of King Robert, and 
the heir to the throne of 
Scotland, while on his way 
to Prance. Though taken 
in a time of peace, be was 
held as a prisoner. In 1406 
Robert died. 

The Regent Albany at 
once proclaimed James L 
King of Scotland, though 
he was still in captivity, and 
admiaUtered the govern¬ 
ment in his name. Peace 
was nominally maintained 
with England, but the border 
war went on, and many of 
the frontier fortresses were 
recovered by the Scots* 

Jedburgh was retaken, and 
was destroyed as the best 
means of preventing its oc¬ 
cupation by the English in 
future invasions. la 1411 
the highlanders, led by Don¬ 
ald,Lord of the IsleSj burst 
into the lowlands north of 
the Forth with the mtention 
of ravaging it They were defeated by the 
lowlanders, under Alexander Stewart, Earl 
of Mar, at Harlow, iu Aberdeenshire, on 
the 24th of July, and Scotland wag thus 
delivered from a terrible danger. The 
Duke of Albany died in 1419, and was 
succeeded in the regency and in bis duke¬ 
dom by his son. The country was so full 
of anarchy, however, that the power of the 
regent was chiefly nominaL The true 
remedy for the disorders was the pLuiug 
of the king on his throne. His release 'was 
secured by Douglas and some of the other 


nobles, and in 1424 be returned to Scot¬ 
land. The Scots were required to pay to 
England the sum of forty thousand pounds, 
to defray the cost of his maintenance and 
education during his eighteen years of 
captivity. 

James I* had married during hia cap¬ 
tivity Joan, the daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and she came with him to Scot¬ 
land. James was aware that the Regent 
Albany and his supporters bad endeavored 
to prevent his release, as they were uo- 


or ALBANY. 

willing to relinmiish the goYernment, but 
he let eight months pass by without showin 
any sign of displeasure. He then arrestei 
Albany, his two sons, and twenty-six other 
noblemen during the session of the parlia¬ 
ment at Perth. Albany and his sons iv-- 
tried before a jury of twenty-one peers, 
sided over by the ting. They were found 
guilty of treason, and were executed at Stir¬ 
ling. James then sunmioned the chiefs of 
the highland clans and the Western Isles to 
a parliament at Inverness in 1427, They 
were arrested immediately upon their ar- 
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riva], and were thrown into prison. Three 
of them were hanged at ooce^ and several 
others at a later date. Others were kept 
in prison, and a mere handful only allowed 
to return to their estates. James bad 
hoped to strike terror to these barbarous 
chiefs by his stern measures, but failed to 
accomplish his object Alexander, L#ord 
of the Isles, was one of those who were suf¬ 
fered to return home. He immediately 
rallied his followers, and marching to In¬ 
verness, destroyed the town. James has¬ 
tened northward, and defeated him in 
Lochaber. Alexander surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally to the king, and was confined in 
Tantaliou Castle. His kinsman, Donald 
Balloch, raiseil the clans in arms and de¬ 
feated the royal forces. James thereupon 
assembled a powerful army and marched 
into the highlands, determined to crush the 
power of the claus once and forever. Seeing 
that the king was too strong for them, the 
chiefs submitted and did homage to him. 
James next proceeded to deprive some of 
the most powerful and dangerous nobles of 
their lands, and to bestow them upon others. 
This drew upou him the vengeance of the 
nobles; a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was treacherously murdered as 
he was keeping Christmas in the Monastery 
of the Black Friars at Perth, 1436. 

The reign of James L is one of the most 
noted in Scottish history. Many laws were 
enacted by his parliaments for the advance:- 
ment of the best interests of the people. 
The king caused a collection of the statutes 
of the kingdom to be made, in which be 
set aside all laws that were obsolete and re¬ 
tained only those that were then in force. 
He established a definite standard of 
weights and measures, and caused the coin¬ 
age of the kingdom to be regulated upon a 
scale which made it equal in weight and 
fineness to the money of England. He 
created the office of treasurer; caused the 
acts of parliament to be published in the 
language of the people; and instituted 
schools of archery in order that the Scottish 
bowmen might be as w^ell trained as those 
of England. He was a well-educated man 
himself and was a patron of learning. He 
was also a poet. Some of his poems still 
exist, and show him to have been possessed 
of real genius. 

James II, was but eight years old at the 
time of his father's murder. He was pro¬ 
claimed king, and a struggle ensued for the 
wardship of his person between the queen- 


mother, William Crichton, the Chancellor, 
and Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and 
Archibald Livingstone, Governor of Stir¬ 
ling Castle. It was ended by the with¬ 
drawal of the queen-mother, and an agree¬ 
ment between Crichton and Livingstone to 
share between them the power which the 
possession of the king's person brought 
with it. 

The most powerful noble of Scotland at 
this time was Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 
He held Galloway, Annandale, and other 
estates in Scotland, and the duchy of Tour- 
aioe in France. He had been made lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the kingdom, and could 
easily have gotten all the power into his 
hands had ha tried to do so. He died in 
1439, and was succeeded in his possessions 
by his son William, a youth of seventeen. 
The new earl maintained an almost royal 
state, and was accused of many acts of 
violence and oppression. The king’s guar¬ 
dians determined to get rid of him, and 
invited Douglas and nis brother David to 
visit James at Edinburgh, Upon their 
arrival there, they were seized, and after a 
mock trial were beheaded in the castle yaid. 
The estates of the Douglas family were 
divided, a part going with the title to 
James, the grand-uncle of William and 
David, the male heir, while Galloway was 
given to their sister Margaret. At the 
death of Earl James his son William mar¬ 
ried his cousin Margaret of Galloway, and 
thus reunited the estates. Earl William 
then repaired to court, where he managed 
to get most of the power of the governineut 
into his hands. He openly defied the king's 
commands, and as he could put in the field 
a force of 5,000 of his own retainers^ the 
king did not dare to punish him. Upon 
one occasion when James ordered him to 
release a prisoner whom he unlawfully held, 
Douglas had the man beheaded and then 
sent word to the king that lie could have 
the body. 

When James II. assumed the govern¬ 
ment, upon coming of age, he did so with 
the determination to get rid of Douglas. 
He invited the earl to Stirling and received 
him cordially. He then urged Douglas to 
break off his bonds/' or alliances with the 
highland chiefs, which threatened the power 
of the crown, Douglas refused, and James 
stabbed him. The wounded earl fell, and 
was despatched with a pole-axe by Sir 
Patrick Gray, one of the king's attemlaiits. 
James Douglas, the brother aud heir of tht 
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murdered earl, threw off his allegiance to 
the king, and took up arms against him. 
He was joined by the Earls of Eoss and 
Crawford. Too weak to defeat the rebels 
in the fields James undertook to break up 
their union by diplomacy. He succeeded 
60 well that he not only defeated Douglas* 
in the battle of Arkinliolm in 1454^ but 
compelled him to take refuge in England. 
An act of forfeiture was passed against him, 
and Galloway and certain other estates of 
the banished earl were declared the inaliem 
able possessions of the crown. The better 
part of the remainder of the Douglas estates 
was conferred upon the Earl of Angus, the 
head of the Ked Douglases, a rival branch 
of the family. Some of the former posses¬ 
sions of the Black Douglases were bestowed 
upon Sir James Tlamillon. These vigorous 
measures not only humbled the proud house 
of Douglas, but firmly established the power 
of the king, James took part in the civil 
wars of England on the side of Henry VI., 
and endeavored to take advantage of the 
occasion to win back the towns in Scotland 
still held by the English. He laid siege to 
Roxburgh, and while directing the opera¬ 
tions was killed by the bursting of a cannon, 
A, D. 1460. After his death Roxburgh was 
taken and destroyed. This was the first 
siege in which the Scots used artillery, 
James HI. was but eight years old at the 
death of his lather. For six years the 
Bishop of St. Andrews governed the king¬ 
dom as regent. At his death Lord Boyd 
got possession of the king^s person and the 
regency. In 1469 James was married to 
Margaret, daughter of King Christian of 
Norway. As security for her dowry the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles were placed by 
Norway in the keeping of Scotland. As 
the dowry was never paid, the islands re¬ 
mained in the possession of the ScoJ^ and 
became a part of the kingdom. James now 
turned upon the Boyds, and punished their 
seizure of his person by the execution of the 
younger son of the regent and the confisca¬ 
tion of the family estates, which were now 
declared the inalienabie possessions of the 
crown. Lord Boyd and his oldest son, the 
Earl of Arran, escaped to England. The 
Duke of Albany, the king's brother, being 
suspected of plotting against James, was 
arrested and imprisoned in Edinburgh Cas¬ 
tle. He escaped to France, from which he 
passed to England. Edward IV. agreed 
to help him to dethrone James, and the 
Douglases and the Lords of the Isles pledged 


him their support* James declared war 
against England, placed himself at the head 
of a large army, and advanced as far as the 
Lauder. There the nobles, under the lea¬ 
dership of the Earl of Angus, determined 
to rid themselves of certain favorites of the 
king, who had become obnoxious to them. 
They seized them, and in spite of the en¬ 
treaties of the king hanged them over Lau¬ 
der bridge. This put a stop to the expedi¬ 
tion, and the nobles returned to Edinburgh,, 
with the king virtually a prisoner in their 
hands. A, D. 1482. The Duke of Albany 
returned to Scotland soon after this, and 
procured the release of his brother. For a 
short while he and the king lived together 
amicably, but at length Albany went back 
to England. Before his departure from 
Scotland he gave proof of his treasonable- 
purposes by placing Dunbar Castle in the 
hands of the English. The unpopularity 
of the king continued to increase, and a 
conspiracy against him was formed by the 
southern nobles, who took the field with a 
large army and proclaimed James, the 
Prince of Scotland, king in the place of 
hia father. The king was defeated in the 
battle of Sauchieburn, and fled from the 
field. He was thrown from his horse dur¬ 
ing his flight, and was carried to a mill on 
the Bannock Burn, where he w^as murdered 
by some unknowm person, a. d. 1488. 

The death of James III. threw tlie gov¬ 
ernment into the hands of the rebellioua 
nobles, and the Prince of Scotland became 
king as James IV. He was sixteen years 
old at the time, and for the next three or 
four years the kingdom was governed for 
him by the successful nobles. When he 
came of age and assumed the government,, 
he soon showed himself an able and vigor¬ 
ous sovereign. He maintained a splendid 
eourl, and promoted the civilization of hi& 
country. His constant effort was to curb- 
the power of the nobles and the highland 
chiefs, and to increase the authority of the 
crown. This drew upon him the animosity 
of some of the nobles, and schemes were set, 
on foot for his capture. Henry VIL of 
England, being prevented by the state of 
affairs in his kingdona from making open 
war upon Scotland, secretly encouraged the 
plots against the king. James, upon dis¬ 
covering this, retaliated by espousing the 
cause of Perkin Warbeck, whom lie re¬ 
ceived at his court as Richard, Duke of 
York, the son of King Edward. He gave 
Warbeck his kinswoman, Lady Catharine: 
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Gordon,' as a wife, and invaded England in 
Ws behalf He got tired of him at last, 
and sent him off to Ireland, and in 1497 
renewed the trnee with Henry. In 1502 
James married Margaret, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Henry VII* As a means of curbing 
the power of the highlanders and the island 
chiefs James placed royal garrisons in the 
castles and fortresses of that region and 
built others. He was not able to carry 
this plan as far as be wished, and so re¬ 
sorted to the policy of using the feuds of 
the chieftains as a means of destroying them. 
The Earl of Huntly, the head of the house 
of Gordon, was made Sheriff of Inverness, 
Eoss, and Caithness, and as a condition of 
this appointment the king required him to 
build and maintain a castle at Inverness, 
The Earl of Argyle, the head of the Camp¬ 
bells, was given the task of keeping order 
in tlie west. The king also endeavored to 
divide the islands into sheriffdoms, and to 
compel the highlanders to submit to the 
same lasvs as the lowlanders. The clans 
rallied under Donald Dhu, an illegitimate 
descendant of the last Lord of the Isles, to 
resist these measures, A three years' strug- 

f le with the king ensued, but in the end 
)onalcI was taken prisoner and brought to 
Edinburgh. His Lordship of the Isles was 
taken from him, and Ins dominions were 
confiscated to the crown, 1604, 

In 1513 James unwisely renewed the old 
alliance between Scotland and France, and 
declared war against Henry VIIL He 
entered England at the head of a splendid 
army, but committed so many blunders 
that lie entirely destroyed his prospect of 
success. On the 9th of September, 1513, 
he was defeated and slain in the battle of 
Floodeu. The flower of tlie Scottish no¬ 
bility fell with him, and the whole kingdom 
was plunged into mourning. James IV* 
was one of the most popular of the Scottish 
kings, and his reign was one of the most 
prosperous the country had ever known. 
Trade grew rapidly, and the exports of 
Scotland to foreign countries were greatly 
increased. In this reign the doctrines of 
the Reformation were introduced into Scot- 
laud. The clergy attempted to root them 
out by persecutions, but as usual without 
success. The art of priuting was also brough t 
into the kingdom, and the first press waa 
set up by Walter Chapman, under the 
patronage of the king. 

James V. was an infant of two years 
when his father's death made him king. 


The news of the disaster at Floodeu threw 
Scotland into the profoundest grief ^ud 
alarm. Edinburgh was fortified with a 
wall, and preparations were made to resist 
the advance of the English. They were 
not needed, however, as Henry VIIL 
generously declined to press his advantage 
against his widowed sister, and, his own 
kingdom being safe, disbanded his army* 
The Scottish parliament met at Perth and 
appointed Queen Margaret regent, hut 
within the year she married the Earl of 
Angus, and" the parliament made John, 
Duke of Albany, high admiral of France 
and nephew of James III, of Scotland, 
regent in her place* Peace was made with 
England. Albany was very unpopular at 
first because of the great number of French- 
men whom he brought with him. The 
queen mother at first refused to give up the 
young king to him, but was besieged in 
Stirling Castle and compelled to yield. 
The Ilainiltons, at whose head was the 
Earl of Arran, and the Douglases, whoso 
chief was the Earl of Angus, kept up a 
constant warfare against each other, to the 
great detriment of the country. The Regent 
Albany, with the help of the French, put a 
stop to this strife. He seized Angus and 
sent him to France, from which country he 
soon escaped to England and joined Ms 
wife, who had fled to that country. Lord 
Home and his brother, two of the most 
powerful of the Douglas faction, were 
seized and beheaded after a mock trial* 
About a year after his appointment as 
regent the Duke of Albany went hack to 
France, and left a Frenchman, named 
Anthony do la Bastie, as his representative 
in Scotland. He also placed the fortresses 
in chaige of French garrisons. This in¬ 
creased the Scotch hatred of the French to 
a still greater degree* Anthony de la 
Bastie was killed by the Homes in revenge 
for the death of Lord Home. The feud 
between the Hamiltons and the Douglases 
now broke out more violently than ever, 
and the rival factions fought their battles 
in the very streets of Edinburgh. The 
Douglases were in the main successful, and 
the Earl of Angus drove the Hamiltons 
from Edinburgh and held the city with an 
armed force. Five years passed away, end 
Albany still remained in France. By 
threatenings and entreaties the Scottkn 
parliament at length induced him to return 
to his post, A* i>. 1529* 

In 1522 Henry VIII. of England began 
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to interfere in the affairs of Scotland, and 
demanded that Albany should be dismissed 
from the regency and the alliance -vYiLli 
France broE^en off* The estates refused 
this demand and prepared for war* A 
desultory warfare followed along the bor* 
der. In 1524 Albany, who had greatly 
disgusted the nation with his mismanage¬ 
ment, abandoned the regency and sailed fox 
France* 

Upon Albany’s departure from Scotland 
Henry VIII* endeavored to make the Scots 
break off the French connection* His 
strongest ally was his sister Margaret, the 
^ueen mother* Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop 
of St* Andrews, was the head of the French 
party in Scotland, and exerted himself 
to check the designs of Henry* The Eng¬ 
lish influence was the stronger for the time, 
how^ever, and in accordance with Henry's 
advice James V*, now twelve years old, as¬ 
sumed the government in hia own name, 
August, 1524* This act Yvas called the 
“erection of the king/* The capture of 
Francis I, at Pavia awakened great sym¬ 
pathy in Scotland, and turned the current 
of popular feeling once more in favor of 
France* In 1526 the king, who was four¬ 
teen years old, chose as his guardians the 
Earls of Errol, Argyle and Angus* Angus 
was the first to enter upon his duties, hut 
at the end of his term refused to give up 
the kiog^s person, and for two years held 
him ill his power, and tyrannized over him 
in a manner that won him James* cordial 
hatred. In 1528 James escaped by night 
from Falkland, and rode, disguised as a 
groom, to Stirling Castle* He at once set 
to work to crush the Douglases, and suc¬ 
ceeded so well that Aiigus was obliged to 
fly to England* He was deprived of his 
possessions, and the ruin of his branch of 
the Douglas family was complete. The 
king next turned his attention to the bor¬ 
derers, who had become nearly as lawless 
and as troublesome as the highlanders* He 
punished them severely, and hanged John 
Armstrong, their most noted leader, as a 
common thief. It w^aa the steady policy 
of James V. to break the power of the 
nobles and increase the authority of the 
crown* He made important reforms in the 
administration of justice, and in every way 
protected and befriended his people against 
the violence and extortions of the nobles* 
This won him their enthusiastic devotion, 
%ad gained for him the affectionate title of 
*king of the commons**' He was a faith¬ 


ful follower of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but during his reign Protestantism made 
great progress in Scotland, though cruelly 
persecuted by the primate, Cardinal Beaton. 
In 1542 Scotland became involved in a war 
with England, and an army was sent to in¬ 
vade that country* It reached the border, 
but was there surprised and shamefully 
routed by the English at Solway Moss, on 
the 6th of December. The news wati 
brought to King James at Caerlaverock 
Castle, and at the same time he was told 
that a daughter had been born to him* 
The failure of a male heir and the shameful 
defeat of hia army proved too much for the 
king, and on the 14th of December, 1542, 
he died of grief and disappoint men t* 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was 
chosen regent for the infant Queen Mary, 
who was left in the care of her mother, 
Mary of Eorraine, the second wife of James 
V. All Scotland was greatly depressed by 
the disaster at Solway liloss, and Henry 
VIII* took advautage of this despondency 
to compel the Scots to enter into a treaty 
for the nfarriage of the young Queen Mary 
to his son Edward, Prince of Wales* In 
this way he hoped to unite the crowns of 
England and Scotland* When the Scots 
recovered from their depression the estates 
repudiated the treaty, and on the 1st of 
May, 1544, Henry declared war against 
Scotland. The Earl of Hertford, the com¬ 
mander of tlie English army, made a 
savage raid into Scotland, but, though he 
sacked and burned Leith, and set fire to 
Edinburgh, he was defeated and driven 
across the border* The next year Hertford 
returned and ravaged the southern part of 
Scotland with fearful cruelty. Between 
two and three hundred villages, and a 
number of towns, churches and manors 
were burned by the English. Hertford 
effected no permanent conquest, however, 
and withdrew into his own country* In 
1547 Hertford, now Duke of Somei'set, and 
Protector of England during the minority 
of Edward IV*, invaded Scotland a third 
time, and defeated the Scottish army at 
Pinkie on the 10th of September, 1547, 
Some^et then returned to England, taking 
the bulk of his army with him, but, as the 
southern fortresses were all in the hands of 
the English, the regent deemed it best to 
send the young Queen of Scotland to 
France, that she might be out of the reach 
of the English. By extraordinary exertions 
and with the aid of a French force of 6,000 
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men the regent succeeded in driving out 
the English, and in 1550 peace was made 
between Scotland and England. 

During all this time the principles of the 
Reformation had been taking deep root and 
spreading rapidly in Scotland, The perse¬ 
cutions With which the Romish clergy 
sought to check the change greatly exas¬ 
perated the Scots and added numerous con¬ 
verts to the reformers. When Henry VIIL 
of England suppressed the monasteries and 
confiscated their revenues, a large party in 
Scotland ajiplauded his course, and advo¬ 
cated the adoption of the same measures in 
that country* In 1545 George Wishart was 
burned for preaching the reformed doc¬ 
trines, The chief mover in this and the 
other persecutions of the time was the 
primate. Cardinal Beaton, Sixteen of 
Wishart's followers obtained admission to 
the Castle of St, Andrew’s, Beaton’s strong¬ 
hold, and murdered him in revenge for the 
death of their teacher. They held the 
castle for fourteen months against the 
efforts of the regent to retake it, but were 
compelled at length to submit, and were 
sent to the French galleys. One of their 
number was John Kjiox, afterwards the 
great leader of the Scottish Reformation, 
The regent made bis brother John Arch¬ 
bishop of St Andrews in the place of the 
murdered Beaton. 

In 1554 the Earl of Arran, being created 
Duke of Chatelheraut by the French king, 
resigned the regency and went to France. 
Mary of Lorraine, the mother of the young 
qoeen, succeeded him as regent, and a little 
later secured the marriage of her daughter 
with the Dauphin Francis, the heir to the 
crown of France, In 1559 Francis became 
King of France, and, by virtue of his mar¬ 
riage, King of Scotland, Frenchmen were 
placed by the regent in many of the offices 
of the kingdoin, and were put in charge of 
the fortresses. Their airs of superiority 
soon drew upon them the cordial detesta¬ 
tion of the Scots, who were impatient to 
see them out of the country* 

The Reformation had made great progress 
in Scotland since the reign of James V. 
The bloody persecutions of the English 
Protestants by Queen Mary of England 
caused many of them to fly the kingdom 
and take refuge in Scotland, They were 
kindly received by the Scottish people, who 
sympathized warmly with their sufferings 
and came to abhor the church that had 
caused so much misery. The growing zeal 


of the Scots for Protestantism overcame 
the national hatred which they had felt 
for the English but a few years before; 
and it may be safely asserted that the 
cruelties of Mary struck a death-blow to 
Romanism in Scotland as well as in lierosvn 
kingdom. The movement took a different 
form in Scotland, and instead of following 
in the steps of the English reformers, the 
Scots formed the worship and government 
of their reformed church upon the standard 
of the French Calvinists* The Romish 
clergy in Scotland, like their brethren in 
other lauds, had lost their influence over 
the common people by their dissolute mode 
of life and their irreligion, and had dis¬ 
gusted the nation by their rapacity and 
their gross abuse of their spiritual powers. 
Many of the nobles were sincerely in sym¬ 
pathy with the reformers, and many others 
sided with them because of their hope of 
obtaining some of the fertile and well-tilled 
lands of the Romish Church at its downhill. 
The strength of the reformers grew si¬ 
lently but rapidly, and they soon became a 
powerful party. In 1557 they bound them¬ 
selves by a bond or covenant, to stand by 
each other in procuring the downfall of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, and 
to exert all their powers in spreading the 
reformed faith and worship. This docu¬ 
ment, which was signed by the principal 
reformers, is known as the ’‘First Cov¬ 
enant,” It renounced the authority of the 
pope, and enjoined upon the reformed the 
use of the English Bible and the prayer- 
book of Edward VI, The nobles who 
signed the covenant were from that time 
known as the “Lords of the Congregation,” 
In 1558 Walter Mill, an aged priest of pure 
life, was burned as a heretic at St, Andrews, 
This cruel act roused a storm of indignation 
in Scotland, and the lords of the congre¬ 
gation demanded of the regent a reforma¬ 
tion of religion according to the principles 
set forth in their covenaiit* The regent, 
who was the daughter of the Duke of 
Guise, the mortal foe of the French Prot¬ 
estants, answered by summoning some of 
the reformed preachers to appear before 
the privy council. They prepared to obey 
her summons, and a strong body of tlieir 
followers assembled at Perth to accompany 
and protect them* Alarmed by this display 
of strength, the regent entreated the 
formers to disperse, and promised to wim 
draw her summons. So far from doing thi^ 
however, she outlawed the preachers for not 
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appearing before the councih Angered by 
this breach of faith, the reformers attacked 
the churehee and religious houses in Perth 
on the 11th of May, 1559, and sacked S 
them* Similar outbreaks took place in 
other towns. The lords of the congrega¬ 
tion assembled their followei's at Perth, and 
prepared for war. The regent marched 
against them with a force of French troops, 
but a conflict was prevented by negotiation. 
It was agreed that all the questions at issue 
between the government and the reformers 
should be settled by the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, and that in the meantime both par¬ 
ties should disarm, and that the French 
garrison should be withdrawn from Perth. 
With the duplicity characteristic of her 
family, the regent withdrew the French 
from Perth, but at once occupied it with a 
garrison of Scottish troops hired with 
French money. The reformers immedi¬ 
ately took up arms again and occupied St, 
Andrews and Edinburgh. They declared 
the regent deposed, but proclaimed their 
loyalty to the king and queen. They were 
not strong enough to maintain their position, 
however, and were obliged to look to Eliz¬ 
abeth, who was now Queen of England, for 
support. Elizabeth, however, would not 
treat with the Scottish reformers at first, but 
in 1560 entered into a treaty with them at 
Berwick, by which she agreed to assist them 
with her troops against the French who 
were sent to help the regent to maintain 
her authority. An Euglish contingent w^as 
promptly sent to the aid of the reformers, 
and several encounters took place between 
the allies and the regent's French forces. 
Before the close of the year the French 
were recalled to their own country, and the 
regent was forced to enter into the treaty 
of Edinburgh, which stipulated that in fu¬ 
ture no foreigners should be employed by 
the government without the consent of the 
estates. That body agreed, on behalf of 
the King and Queen of Scotland, to ac¬ 
knowledge Elizabeth as lawful Queen of 
England, and to relinquish all pretensions 
to her crown, 1560. 

Soon after the conclusion of the treaty 
of Edinburgh the regent died. The estates 
then formally abjured the authority of the 
pope, forbade the saying of mass, or being 
present at it, under severe penalties, and 
declared the Geneva confession of faith the 
standard of the Church of Scotland. There 
w'as stiJI a strong Catholic party in Scot¬ 
land, and the old faith could not be entirely 


destroyed by act of parliament. It died 
out by degrees, and in the course of a long 
series of future years. 

Francis II, being dead, lik w idow, Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scotland, determined to 
return to her own country. Eluding the 
vigilance of the English cruisers sent to 
intercept her, she landed at I^eith on the 
19th of August, 1561, She was received 
with rejoicings by all classes of her sub¬ 
jects, who were freed by the death of Fran¬ 
cis of their fear that Scotland would be 
made a province of France. Mary was in 
her nineteenth year, and ivas in the bloom 
of her youth and beauty. She was highly 
accomplished, and her manners were grace¬ 
ful and captivating. She had been edu¬ 
cated abroad, and she was a Scotswoman 
only in name and blood. In all things else 
she was French, aud a stranger to her 
country and people. She was in no way 
fitted to rule so turbulent a nation at such 
a critical period, and being a zealous Ro¬ 
manist was the natural antagonist of the 
great movement that was sweeping over 
Scotland. Her fii’st measures were calcu¬ 
lated to reassure her people. She bestowed 
her confidence entirely upon the leaders of 
the reformed party, who she saw were alone 
capable of supporting her government, 
and issued a proclamation enjoining all 
of her subjects to conform to the established 
religion. For herself, however, she adhered 
to her own faith, and with difficulty ob¬ 
tained permission to have mass celebrated 
in her private chapel This gave great of¬ 
fence to the reformed preaeliers, who could 
not be reconciled to a person polluted with 
so great an abomination,^' John Knos 
and his colleagues undertook to remonstrate 
with the queen, and finding her firm in her 
religious views, broke out into coarse and 
brutal insults even in her presence. “The 
ringleader in these insuits on the queen," 
says Hume, *Svas John Knox, who pos¬ 
sessed an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the 
nation, and who triumphed in the con¬ 
tumelious usage of his sovereign. His 
usual appellatiou of the queen was Jezebel; 
and though she endeavored, by the most 
gracious condescension, to win his favor, all 
her insinuations could make no impression 
on his obdurate heart. Mary, whose age, 
condition, and education invited her to lib¬ 
erty and cheerfiiluess, was curbed in all 
amusements by the absurd severity of those 
reformers; and she found every moment 
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reason to regret her leaving that countrjr 
from whose nianners she had in her early 
youth received iier fii’st impressions/ 

The reformed ministers were not a whit 
behind the deposed Kotnish clergy in their 
notions of ecclesiastical authority* They 
claimed that the confiscated church-lands 
belonged of right to theni^ and ^ asserted 
their right to dictate to the nation in public 
as well as in private mattep. They drew 
up a First Book of Disciplined^ lor the 


guidance of the church, and required its 
adoption* The nobles firmly refused to 
admit these claims or to accept as law the 
book of discipHna The lands had been 
generally distributed, and the privy council 
refused to interfere with the settlement. 
Of what was left, one-third was taken to 
pay the salaries of the clergy, while the 
rest went, under certain conditions, to the 
ci*own. 

The Roman Catholics were still strong 
in the north* Their leader was the Earl 


of Huntly, who refused^ to obey the laws 
concerning the new religion. He was at¬ 
tacked and defeated by the royal forces, 
and was slain, in 1562. His son was be¬ 
headed at Aberdeen, and the power of the 
Gordons, as well as of the Catholics, was 
broken. 

Ail parties were anxions for the queen to 
marry. Various matches were suggested to 
her, but she settled the matter by bestowing 
her hand upon her cousin, Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, the son of the Earl 
)f Lennox and Margaret Douglas, 
luly 29, 1565. Darnley was created 
Earl of Ross and Duke of Albany. 
The Earl of Murray, the illegitimate 
)rother of the queen, took up arras 
o oppose the marriage, and was 
joined by some of the other nobles. 
They were defeated and compelled to 
ake refuge in England. Darnley 
proved weak and coutemptible, and 
Mary soon grew tired of him. Like 
her father and grandfather, she had 
a weakness tor making favorites, and 
as little discretion in the choice of 
them. She now took into favor her 
secretary, David Rizrio, an Italian, 
whose rare accomplishmeuLs in 
rausic enabled him to nmlntaia his 
influence with her. He rendered 
himself obnoxious to the nobles by 
promoting the severities with winch 
the queen treated the banished lords. 
They determiued to get rid of him, 
aud won Darnley over to their side 
by arousing his jealousy of the 
Italiau. The plot was quickly ma¬ 
tured. One evening as Mary was 
sitting at supper in Holyrood, Darn¬ 
ley and the c^mspiratoi-s, who had 
secured the gates of the palace, burst 
into the room, and in spite of the ef¬ 
forts of the queen to save him, dragtfai 
Rizzio into an outer room and killed 
him, March 9,1566. When informed 
of his fate, Mary dissembled her feelings, 
and though determined upon revenge, ap¬ 
peared to be reconciled to her husbaud and 
promised to pardon the banished lords. 
They apjreared before her the next day, and 
she received Murray with aflection. She 
ivas resolved to secure a greater degree of 
freedom, however, and tlie next night lied 
with Darnley to Dunbar. The Earl or 
Bothwell rapidly assembled a force for her 
protection, and before the end of the 
she was enabled to return to Edinburgh. 
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She at once cited the murderers of Hix^io 
to appear and ans^^er for their crime. They 
failed to do so, and Tvere outlawed. On the 
19th of June the queen was delivered of a 
son in the Castle of Kdinburgh. 

Eiazio was succeeded in the queen’s favor 
by the Earl of Both well, who had rendered 
her such good service by his prompt sup¬ 
port of her at Dunbar. He was made 
ford high admiral and warden of the 


Both well had committed the murder, and 
that Mary was privy to it She gave color 
to this suspicion by failing to make any ef¬ 
fort to discover the murderer, and by al¬ 
lowing Bothw^ell to browbeat the father of 
Darnley and frighten him from his efforts 
to bring the suspected parties, of whom 
Both well was one, to trial. Worse than 
all, on the 15th of May, 1567, the queen 
was married to Eotliwell, who procured a 
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borders, and was given the estates of IMel- 
rose and Haddington. Darnley was hated 
by his wife for his share in the murder of 
Erizzio, and by the nobles for his desertion 
of them after that event He fell ill of the 
small-pox, and was removed to a house 
called the Kirk-o'Field, in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh. On the night of the 9th of 
February, 1567, this house was blown up 
by gunpowder, and Darnley was kiiled. It 
was the general belief at the time that 


divorce from his wife in order to enter into 
this union. The nobles sternly resented the 
queen’s conductj and took up arms against 
her. She was compelled to surrender to 
them on the 15th of June, 1567, Both well 
escaped to Denmark, where he died in 1577. 
The queen was carried back to Edinburgh 
as a prisoner, and was received by the peo¬ 
ple with the most insulting demonstrations. 
A little later she was sent to Loehleven 
Castle, and a few days afterwards a number 
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-of lexers were produced by her enemies 
purporting to have been written by her to 
BotWelh These letters, if genuine,^ prove 
her to have been an accomplice in the 
nmrder of Darnley; but their genuineness 
has been seriously called in question. They 
were accepted as authentic at the time, and 
the queen was compelled to sign an abdica¬ 
tion of her crown iu favor of her infant 
iSon James, 1567. 

CHAPTER III. 

FROM THB ACCESSION OF JAMES VI* TO 
the union with ENGLAND, 

J'ames VI. Crowned King—Murray Regent—Escape 
of Queen Mary—Battle of Langeide—Flight of 
Mary to England—Her Captivity there—Her 
Party in Scotland—Murder of Murray—The Earl 
of Lennox made Regeut—Surrender of Dumbar^>n 
Castle—Death of Lennox—Tlie Earl of Mar Re¬ 
cent—13 Succeeded by Morton—James Assumes 
the Govern meat—Fall of Mortoii—The Buthveu 
Lords—The King a Prisoner—He Escapes—Exe- 
euiioTi of ilary—Conduct of James—Marriage of 
the King to Anne of Denmarli—Episcopacy Abol¬ 
ished—Submission of tlie Earl of Huntly—Trou* 
bies of James with the Reformed Ministers— 
James Becomes Kmg of England—The Union of 
the Crowns—James Becomes an Episc^ahau— 
Episcopacy Re-established in Scotland—The Ri^h- 
oj>s—The Five Articles—Charles I, —His AL 
tempts Against the Liberties of the Scottish 

Church— Visits Scotland—Archbishop Land—At¬ 
tempt to Use the Liturgy—Biots-The Solemn 
League and Covenant—Charles Summons an 
Asserablv—It Deposes the Bishops—The King 
' Defied—^lontrose Subdues the North for the 
Covenant—Pacification of Berwick—The War 
Breaks Out Again-Success of the Scots—The 
King Yields to the Nation-The Civil War in 
England—The Scots Side with the Parliament— 
Montrose Espouses the King's Cause—His Sue- 
oesses—Charles Surrenders to the Scottish Army 
—He is Sold to the English Parliament—Efforts 
in hts Behalf—The Westrainster Confessiou 
Adopted by the Scots—Execution of the King— 
Charles IL Proclaimed in Scotland—GroinII 
Conquers Scotland—^The Bestoralion—Efforts to 
Re-establish Episcopacy—Persecution of the Cov¬ 
en a nters—ilurder o f A rob bi sho p Sh ar p—Cl aver- 
Battle of Both weII Bridge—James VIL 
Xing—The Persecution Becomes More Severe— 
The Scottish Martyrs—The Indulgences—Over¬ 
throw of James—William and Marv—Presbyter¬ 
ianism Be-established in Scotland—The Jacobites 
—Revolt of Dundee—Battle of Killiecrankie— 
Death of Dundee—Massacre of Glencoe—Queen 
j^nne—Union of Scotland with England, 

^AMES VI. crowned and an- 

J ointed at Stirling* His sponsor, 
the Earl of Morton, took an oath 
in his behalf to uphold the re¬ 
formed church and root out its 
^ enemies. The Earl of Murray was 
recalled from France, to which country he 
had fled at the death of Darnley, and was 



made regent for bis nephew, at the request 
of Queen Mary* A large party of nobles, 
led by the Hamiltous, refused to support 
the new government, and opened negotia¬ 
tions with the captive queen. A few 
months later Mary escaped from Lochleven 
Castle and fled to Hamilton, where she was 
enthnsiastically received by the discontented 
nobles, who renewed their allegiance to her. 
She at once sent a demand to Murray to 
resign the regency and submit to her as his 
sovereign. Murray replied by collecting 
an army to defend the authority of King 
James* A battle was fought at Langside, 
on the 13th of May, 1568, and Mary's 
forces were defeated. The queen rode with 
all speed for the border, aud entering Eng¬ 
land j threw herself upon the generosity of 
Elizabeth, The English queen, however, 
as we have seen, kept her a prisoner. The 
reasons for this treatment of Mary, and the 
eventa of her captivity, have been related 
in the of England^ to which the 

reader is referred. 

The captivity of Mary did not destroy 
her party in Scotland* Her chief support¬ 
ers were the Hami 1 tons and tlie Eurl of 
Huntly. The Duke of Chatelherault, one 
of the Haniiltons, was, in case Janies should 
die before his mother, the next heir to the 
crown after Mary. The queen’s party 
hated Murray, and the Hamiltous resolved 
upon his death. On the 23d of February, 
15J0, Murray was shot and killed by James 
Hamilton, of Bothwelhaugh, as he was 
riding through that town on his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh* His death was a 
great blow to Scotland, for he had ruled 
the country firmly and well* The people 
gratefully remembered him as the Good 
Regent.” 

For a while the kingdom was without a 
ruler, and anarchy prevailed* A border 
war with England broke out, aud the 
southern counties wwe wasted as far as the 
Clyde* At length the Earl of Lennox, the 
grandfather of the young king, was chosen 
regent* His selection was opposed by a 
large part of the people, as he was regarded 
as too much of an Englishman to be mind¬ 
ful of the true welfare of Scotland, aiid a 
civil war ensued. Grange, w^ho had been 
placed in charge of Edinburgh Castle^ 
Murray, declared for the queen, whose 
party also held Dumbarton Castle^ the 
strongest fortress in Scotland. On the-a 
of April, 1571, Crawford of Jordanliill, an 
officer of the regent, surprised and took 
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Dumbarton Castle with a handful of men. 
In Septemberj 1571, the regent summoned 
a parliament to meet at Stirling, where the 
king was resid ing* On the 4tli of September 
a body of 400 of the queen's troops from 
Edinburgh Castle made a dash into Stirling 
and captured the regent. He was immedi¬ 
ately rescued, but was mortally wounded in 
the struggle, and died a few hours later. 

The Earl of Mar, Governor of Stirling, 
now became regent* He 
attempted to take Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, but with¬ 
out success, and on the 
1st of August, 1572, a 
truce of two months was 
agreed upon. M u c ii 

blood had been shed 
during the war, and 
neither party had ac¬ 
complished anything 
decisive* During this 
truce the queen^s party 
received a severe blow 
in the general horror 
excited in Scotland by 
the news of the massa¬ 
cre of St Bartholomew, 
ill France. The Earl 
of Mar died in Novem¬ 
ber, 1572, and on the 
24th of that month the 
Earl of Mortoo was 
made regent On the 
same day John Knox, 
the great leader of the 
4Scottish Reforinatiaii, 
died. With all his 
faults, Knox was a 
great mao, and his most 
conspicuous quality was 
his fearlessness in speak¬ 
ing what he believed to 
be the truth. 

At the opening of 
1573 the war began 
again. In August Edin¬ 
burgh Castle surrendered to the regent, who 
stained his victory by hanging Grange, its 
brave defender* Morton's power was greatly 
strengthened by this success, but he made 
enemies of some of the most powerful 
nobles by compelling them to restore the 
crown property which they had seized, 
The young king, under the influence of his 
favorite, Esm^ Stewart, Lord of Anhigny, 
the nephew of the late Regent Lennox, 
also turned against Morton* At length 
61 


James Stewart of Ocliiltree, another favor¬ 
ite, accused Morton before tlie council of 
having been concerned in the murder of 
Daruley, and upon this charge he was con¬ 
demned and beheaded at Edinburgh* James 
now took the government into his own 
Iiaiuls, but w'as ruled in his turn by his 
favorites—Ochiltree, whom he made Earl 
of Arrau, and Aubigny, whom he made 
Duke of Lrenuox and Governor of Dum¬ 


barton Castle* The favor which these men 
enjoyed aroused the jealousy of the older 
nobles, who, uoder the leadership of the 
Earl of Gowrie, seized the person of the 
king and held him a prisoner in the Caitle 
of Euthveo. They made him banish Len¬ 
nox from the country, and administered 
the government in hiu name. He was also 
tbrced to declare that he acted in these 
measures of his own free will and without 
restraint. James remained in the power of 
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the Ruthven lords nearly a year^ but at 
length escaped to St* Andrews, where his 
partisans rallied to his aid in such numbers 
that the Ruthven lords were obliged to 
yield. James acted with moderation at 
first, but at length the Earl of Arrau, who 
had returned to power, caused the arrest 
and execution of the Earl of Gowrie on a 
charge of plotting against the king. Some¬ 
what later Arran himself was accused of 
provoking an affray on the border, in which 
Lord Russell, an Englishman, was slain, 
and was ordered to withdraw from court. 
The nobles, who were jealous of him, now 
appeared at Stirling, where the king was 
residing, with a force of 8,000 men, and i 
compelled James to summon a parliament, i 
which restored to Gowrie's children the i 
lands and honors forfeited by his treason, i 
deprived the Earl of Arran of all his ! 
possessions and dignities, and made an alli¬ 
ance with England, 1585. 

On the 8th of February, 1587, Queen 
Mary was beheaded at Fotheringhay Castle, 
in England, by order of Elizabeth, as has 
been related. James made a slight show 
of grief and anger, but allowed the death of 
his mother to pass by without any further 
resentment* In 1589 James was married 
to Anne, daughter of Frederick II* of Den¬ 
mark* The new queen received the Orkney 
and Shetland isles as her dowry. 

The sailing of the Spanish armada for 
the invasion of England, in 1588, caused 
great alarm in Scotland, and measures were 
taken to prevent the re-eatablisbment of 
the Romish faith iu that country in the 
event of the conquest of England by the 
Spaniards. The covenant was renewed, 
and was signed by the nobles and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. In 1692, while 
still under the influence of the feelings ex¬ 
cited by the armada, the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment passed an actabolishingepiscopacy in 
Scotland, and substituting for it the Pres¬ 
byterian form of church government. The 
church was to be ruled iu future by pres¬ 
byteries and synods, over which was a gen¬ 
eral assembly, composed of ministers and 
lay elders from the several presbyteries. 
Tliis assembly was to meet once a year at 
Edinburgh, and was to be presided over by 
the king or his commissioner. In the same 
year a plot of the Catholic nobles was de¬ 
tected. They proposed to invite the King 
of Spain to re-establish the Catholic faith 
in Scotland, and promised to aid him with 
all their resources. The Marquis of Ar- 


gyle was ordered to make war in the king's 
name upon the Earl of Huntly, one of the 
leaders of the conspiracy. A warfare of 
several years followed, and in 1597 Huntly 
and Errol, the two most prominent leaders, 
made their peace by publicly abjuring Ro¬ 
manism, and embracing the reformed 
faith, 

James had considerable trouble with the 
reformed ministers, who arrogantly claimed 
the right to dictate even to the king. This 
contest brought on a severe riot in Edin¬ 
burgh, which compelled the king to fly to 
LinJithgow. He theu threatened to re¬ 
move the courts of justice from Edinburgh, 
and thus brought the people of that city to 
their Benses. They submitted, and the 
court returned to the capital* The min¬ 
isters who had caused the trouble fled into 
England. 

On the 24th of March, 1603, Queen 
Elizabeth of England died, and James VI. 
of Scotland was declared her successor. 
He at once set out for England, and on the 
6th of May, 1603, made his formal entry 
into London. The change from the poor 
and weak kingdom of Scotland to rich and 
powerful England was great indeed, and 
might have turned a stronger head than 
James^ It also freed him from his de¬ 
pendence upon the turbulent Scotch peers,, 
and enabled him to govern them with a 
‘ firmer hand, since he could command the 
[ resources of England to assist him in raain- 
i taining his authority in Scotland. The 
' union of the two crowns brought peace to 
i the border, w'hich had for centuries been 
i torn by the most savage warfare. The 
, border laws on each side were repealed, and 
r it was agreed that all subjects of either 
5 country born after the union should be citi- 

- zens oi the other as well, and have the right 

- to inherit and hold property io either, A 
i lord high commissioner was made the kipg's 

- representative in Scotland. In all things 
3 else the two countries were independent of 
^ each other, and each had its own parliament. 

In Scotland James had been a very good. 
1 Presbyterian, but he was no sooner seated 
. on the English throne than he became a 
t zealous Episcopalian, and from this time 
r the great aim of his life was to bring the 
i Church of Scotland into conformity with 

- that of England* Iu 1606 he obtained the 
j passage of a law by the estato re-estabh^h- 
I ing episcopacy in the Scottish Church. R 
1 was enacted that no measures in church 

- government should be valid without the 
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consent of the bishops, and the powers of 
the general assembly were very much cur¬ 
tailed, though its existence was continued. 
A bishop was thereupon consecrated in 
London for each of the sees of Glasgow, 
Brechin, and Galloway. These measures 
aroused great discontent in Scotland; the 
bishops were coldly received, and found it 
difficult to collect the revenues assigned 
them. The king's measures for enforcing 
law and order in the highlands were more 
successful. The chiefs who could not show 
written titles were deprived of their lands, 
and colonies of lowJanders were settled 
upon them. The chiefs w^ho were per¬ 
mitted to retain their lands were required 
to give sureties for the good order of their 
clans, to rent their lands at fixed rates in 
money, and to send their children to school 
in the lowlands. By these measures the 
danger of united action by the clans was 
largely removed, and the royal authority 
strengthened. James paid only one visit 
to Scotland after his accession to the Eng¬ 
lish crown, and on this occasion the general 
assembly at Perth passed the “ Five Arti- 
cleswhich permitted the private admin¬ 
istration of the sacraments, and required 
all persons to kneel in receiving the holy 
communion, to bring their children to the 
bishops for confirmation, and to observe the 
five great festivals of the Christian Church 
as holidays. The Presbyterians of Scotland 
were greatly incensed by the measures, and 
universally disregarded them. On the 
27th of March 1625, King James died in 
England. 

Charles I. succeeded his father as King 
of England and Scotland. As we have 
seen, his ideas of the royal prerogative were | 
even more extravagant than those of his 
father. He came to the throne firmly re¬ 
solved to carry out his father's plan of 
making the Scottish Church conform to the 
English standard, and at once issued ' a 
proctamation reclaiming all the former 
church lands which were in the bands of 
laymen, whether they had received them 
from the crown or not. The holders pro¬ 
tested against this unjust course of the 
king,^and at length a compromise was ef¬ 
fected, by which they agreed to give up a 
part of their lands, and the king consented 
to makegood their title to the rest. i 

In 1633 Charles visited Scotland, and 
was erovned with imposing ceremonies in 
the Abbey Church of Holyrood. The 
clergy m this occasion wore the vestments 


of the Church of England, and by so doing 
gave great offence to the Scots. Charles 
increased this ill feeling by issuing an order 
to the Scottish clergy to wear surplices, and 
eommauding the Scottish bishops to %vear 
rochets and sleeves instead of the Geneva 
cloak as formerly, A change was made in 
the manner of choosing the lords of the ar¬ 
ticles, or the committee which directed 
the legislation of the estates, which threw 
the choice entirely into the hands of the 
bishops. This was done at the direct in¬ 
stance of the king, and a remonstrance was 
addressed to him by the members of the es¬ 
tates opposed to the measure. He treated 
the remonstrance as a political offence, and 
threw Lord Balmerinoch, who presented 
it, into prison. He subsequently liber¬ 
ated him, but the Scots generally regarded 
this act as the result of fear, and not as a 
mark of the king’s good will toward them. 
In 1637 Charles brought the discouteuts of 
the Scots to a head. He caused a book of 
canons to be prepared for the government 
of the Scottish Church, and on his own au¬ 
thority, and without the ratification of it by 
die estates, commanded the Scots to use it 
in place of their Book of Discipline. A 
little later a liturgy was prepared by Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Scottish 
clergy were commanded by the king to use 
it in the churches instead of the &ok of 
Common Order, which was then in general 
use. On the 16th of July, 1637, the Dean 
of Edinburgh attempted to use the liturgy 
in St. Giles’ Church. A riot at once en¬ 
sued, and the Dean and Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh were driven from the church. Fur¬ 
ther riots followed this one. The king 
issued a proclamation calling upon the 
people to disperse to their homes, and re¬ 
fused to listen to the petitions which poured 
in upon him from all parts of Scotland. 
His stubbornness increased the popular 
discontent, and the bishops and other 
members of the privy council were 
mobbed in Edinburgh. At length a 
committee, consisting of four members 
from each class, nobles, lesser barons, 
clergy, and burgesses, known as “The 
Tables,” was formed to represent the people 
in their contest with the government. They 
proved more troublesome than the mtjb, 
and forcing^ their way into the council 
chamber insisted on discussing their griev¬ 
ances there, and demanded the removal of 
the bishops. ^ The king met the action of 
the tables with a threatening proclamation, 
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and that body at once renewed the coye- 
nanfcj wiiich tUis time contained a provision 
for the overthrow of the blsliops. The 
former covenants had been signed by the 
notables only; this one was signed by all 
classes of the people, rich and poor, noble 
and peasant, and in all parts of the king¬ 
dom, Hence the national party received 
the name of Covenanters, 1638, Later in 
the year Charles sent the Marquess of Ham¬ 
ilton to Scotland as his commissioner, with 
full power to settle the troubles. The Cov¬ 
enanters demanded the abolition of the high 
court of commission, the canons, and the 
liturgy, and the summoning of a free as¬ 
sembly and a free parliament. In accordance 
with his instructions, Hamilton evaded an 
answer to these demands, seeking to give 
the king time to assemble his forces and 
compel obedience. Suddenly the king 
promised to grant the demands of the 
Scots, and an assembly was summoned. It 
met at Glasgow on the 21st of November, 
1638, and was presided over by Hamilton 
as roval commissioner, A few days^ later 
an attempt was niade to bring the bishops 
to trial, Hamilton at once witlidrew, and 
ordered the assembly to disperse. They 
refused to obey, and went on with the trials 
of the bishops, all of whom were deposed, 
and eight of them cxcommumcated. The 
canons and liturgy were abolished, and all 
the acts of assemblies since 1606 were re¬ 
pealed. 

The north of Scotland was ruled by the 
Earl of Huutly as the king's lieutenant. 
The eovenaut had not been received there, 
and the tables resolved to compel ils ac¬ 
ceptance, A strong army, composed largely 
of veterans who had seen service on the 
coutineiit in the Thirty Years' War, was 
raised and placed under the command of 
the Earl of Montrose, who, in a brief and 
brilliant campaign, subdued the north, and 
established the authority of the Covenant¬ 
ers. Another army under General Leslie 
was sent to the southern border to meet the 
force which the king was bringing north to 
subdue Scotland, Leslie took an admirable 
position commanding the line of march of 
the royal army, and the king, seeing that 
defeat was certain in case he attacked the 
Scottish general, consented to treat with 
him. It was agreed that the questions at 
issue between Charles and his Scottish sub¬ 
jects should be referred to a free assem bly 
for settlement, and that in the meantime 
both armies should be disbanded aud the 


TOBY OF THE WOMLD. 

fortresses restored to the king, June Sth, 
1639. This treaty, known as the''Pacifi¬ 
cation of Berwick,” also closed Montrose's 
campaign in the north. 

An assembly wms summoned, and met at 
Edinburgh, It ratified all that the Glas¬ 
gow assembly bad done. The estates met 
on the 2d of June, 1640, and confirmed the 
acts of the assemblies, and ordered every 
one to sign the covenant on pain of severe 
punishment. The king adjourned the es¬ 
tates, but they met again in spite of him, 
and appealed to France for aid. Upon 
hearing of this Charles sent Lord Loudon, 
one of the Scotch commissioners, to the 
Tower, and prepared to invade Scotland. 
His arbitrary treatment of Ms own subjects, 
however, had aroused a strong sympathy in 
England for the Scots, who, it was seen, were 
fighting the cause of fxeedoui against arbi¬ 
trary pov'Cr, Charles bad much difficulty 
iu raising an army, and when gotten to¬ 
gether it was mutinous and discontented. 
The Scots, on the other hand, raised a 
strong force, and on the 20th of August* 
1640, entered England. They captuiPfl 
Durham, Tynemouth, and Shields without 
striking a blow, and the Scottish ai'iny at 
home obtained pessession of the Castles of 
Edinburgh and Dumhai'ton. Charles once 
more consented to treat, and the treaty ol 
Pip on was concluded. All the Scottish 
demands were granted, the armies were dis¬ 
banded, and the war seemed to be over. 
The king visited Edinburgh, and the ^tates 
were summoned. He made no eflbrt to 
interfere with their action, and confirmed 
their right to meet once in three yean?, 

The next year the civil war in England 
began. The English parliament adopted 
the solemn league and covenant, and so in¬ 
duced the Scots to embrace the side of the 
parliament. A fine army was sent into 
England under Leslie, now- Earl of Levea, 
and his nephew, David Leslie. This force 
crossed the border on the 19th of January, 
1644. A portion was detached to lay siege 
to Newcastle, which was carried by storm 
on the 19th of October, The main body 
advanced into Yorkshire, joined the parlia¬ 
mentary army, and took part in the battle 
of Marston Moor, July 2d, 1644. The next 
important service of the Scottish army w’as 
the siege of Neivark. During the progr^s 
of the siege, Charles, disheartened by bis 
reverses, fled from Oxford, where he was 
besieged by the parliamentary forces, and 
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proceeding to the Scotch carap before New¬ 
ark, placed himself under the protection of 
the Scottish forces, May 5th, 1646. He 
was treated with respect, but was held as a 
prisoner. Newark surrendered a few days 
later, and the Scots withdrew to Newcastle 
until they could arrange the terms upon 
which the king should be surrendered to 
the English parliament. 

In the meantime the Earl of Montroee, 


army when orders arrived from the king, 
who had thrown himself upon the protec¬ 
tion of the Scottish army in England, to 
lay down his arms. Montrose obeyed and 
left Scotland, 

The Scots made many efforts to induce 
Charles to turn Presbyterian and accept 
the solemn league and covenant* Had he 
done so, they would have protected him, 
but as he refused to change his faith, they 



VIEW OF EDINaCEOH, 


who had abandoned the Covenanters for the 
cause of the king, had raised the royal 
standard in the highlands, and had won 
back nearly the whole north for the king, 
David Leslie was sent a^inst him, and 
Montrose being weakened by the departure 
of his highlanders to their homes, was de¬ 
feated at Philiphaugh, September 15th, 
1645. He retreated to the highlands, and 
was engaged in the effort to raise a new 


surrendered him to the English parliament, 
and returned to Scotland on the payment 
of £400,000 arrears of pay due them, Jan¬ 
uary 30th, 1647. “ Great pains were taken 
by the Scots (and the English complied 
with their pretended delicacy) to make 
this estimation and payment of arrears 
appear a quite different transaction from 
that for the delivery of the king’s person, 
bat common sense requires that they should 
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be regarded as one and the same. Thus 
the Scottish nation incurred the reproach 
of betraying their prince for money 

Some months later, during his captivity 
at Carisbrooke Castle, Charles made a 
treaty with the moderate party of Scotland,, 
in which he agreed, if they would assist him 
to recover his throne, to sign the covenant 
and establish the Presbyterian Church in 
England, The committee of the estates, 
which administered the government of 
Scotland, sent an army into England under 
the Duke of Hamilton to carry out this 
agreement. This force was defeated by 
Ci'omwell at Preston, and was pursued to 
Uttaxeter, where it was forced to surrender, 
August 20th, 1648. Cromwell then invaded 
Scotland, overthrew the moderate party, 
and placed the government in the hands of 
the extreme Presbyterians. 

In June, 1643, an assembly of divines 
met at AVestmxnster to settle the religious 
matters of the kingdom. Several months 
later they adopted the solemn league and 
covenant. When their confession of faith 
was promulgated, it was adopted by tbe 
Scots in place of their books of discipline 
and common order. 

On the 30th of January, 1649, Charles L 
was beheaded at London. The Scots at 
once proclaimed Charles II. King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. Negotiations 
were opened with him; but in the mean¬ 
time, Montrose returned to Scotland and 
attempted to raise the north for the king. 
He was defeated, brought to Edinburgh, 
and hanged without a trial. The Scots 
continued their negotiations with Charles 
II. He agreed to sign the covenant, be a 
good Presbyterian, and submit to the guid¬ 
ance of the assembly. The Scots then 
called him to take his place at their head, 
and he landed and signed the covenant in 
July, 1650. Cromwell, as soon as informed 
of these events, marched towards Scotland, 
The Scots rallied to the defence of Charles, 
but Leslie, their commander, was outgener- 
alled by Cromwell, and w'as defeated at 
Dunbar on the 3d of September. 

Charles, in the meantime, had found his 
Scottish kingdom very distasteful to him. 
A close watch was maintained over him, 
and the doctrines of the covenant were 
forced upon him to a degree that made 
them hateful to him. He escaped from 
Dunfermline where he was residing, in the 
hope of joining the northern nobles, but 
w^as captured, brought back, and solemnly 


crowned at Scone. A Scottish army now 
advanced into England, taking the king 
with it. Cromwell, who was in Scotland at 
the time, hastened after it, and routed it at 
Worcester (September 3d, 1651) on the 
anniversary of his victory at Dunbar. 
Charles was obliged to fty, and at length 
succeeded in reaching the continent. A 
force under General Monk was left in Scot¬ 
land by Crom^vell, and reduced the country 
to submission. 

Cromwell, upon becoming Lord Protector 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, united 
Scotland and England in one government. 
It was settled that Scotland should he rep¬ 
resented in the English parliament by 
thirty members, and free trade was estab¬ 
lished between the two countries. Seven 
judges, four of whom were English, were 
placed over the courts, and a line of forts 
strongly garrisoned was maintained through¬ 
out the country for the preservation of or¬ 
der. Scotland was treated as a conq^uered 
proyiiiee. 

The restoration of Charles II. to the 
English throne undid tlie work of the pro¬ 
tector, The Scots rejoiced greatly over the 
return of the king, as they hoped he would 
uphold the covenant, which he had signed. 
They were soon undeceived. In' 1660 the 
privilege of free trade with England was 
taken from Scotland, and soraew'liat later 
episcopacy was re-established. New bishops 
were consecrated, and James Sharp was 
made Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
riraate of Scotland, The government of 
cotland was intrusted to a privy council, 
and a body of troops, called the life-guard, 
was enlisted to maintain the authority of 
the council. Tbe Earl of Argyle and 
James Guthrie, a noted divine and a leader 
of tlie extreme Covenanters, were seized and 
put to death, 1661. In 1662 an act was 
passed requiring all persons holding office 
to subscribe a declaration that the covenant 
was an illegal oath, and therefore not bind¬ 
ing. All ministers were required to be re¬ 
instated in their livings by a bishop. Those 
^vho refused were ordered to give up their 
churches and remove from their parishes 
with their families. Three hundred and 
fifty ministers resigned, and w^ere followed 
by their congre^tions into the fields, where 
they held religious services. Severe laws 
were enacted to compel the ministers to 
discontinue their preaching, and to force 
the people to attend their parish churches. 
The court of high commission was revived. 
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und a cruel warfare was begun upon all 
persons who refused to conform to the 
standard of the Church of England, The 
open air meetings, which were called .coii- 
veo tides by the Episcopalians, were at¬ 
tacked by the royal troops, and the Cove¬ 
nanters were hunted through the country 
and cruelly tortured or exe<;pted when cap¬ 
tured. Neither age nor sex were spared. 
These cruelties led to several uprisings of 
the people, one of the most formidable of 
which was crushed in the battle of Pent- 
land in 1666. Archbishop Sharp was 
generally regarded as the originator and 
promoter of this persecution, which entirely 
tailed to shake the firmness of th6 Covenant¬ 
ers. On the 3d of May, 1679, Sharp was 
waylaid and murdered near St. Andrews, 
and the murderers escaped. 

The persecutions continued throughout 
the reigu of Charles II. The Covenanters' 
chief stronghold was the hill country be¬ 
tween Lanark and Ayr. There they held 
their principal meetings, to w'hich they 
rjame armed. They were attacked there in 
May, 1679, by the royal troops under John 
Graham of Claverhouse, and succeeded in 
inflicting a defeat upon their enemies. 
Charles now sent an army of 15,000 men 
against them, under the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth. Monmouth defeated the army of 
the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in 
June, 1679, and took 1,200 prisoners. The 
majority of these were shipped to the 
colonies, 

Charles II. died on the 6th of February, 
1685. James II. of England and VII. of 
Scotland, who succeeded him, was, as we 
have seen, the enemy of Protestantism, and 
was a bitter opponent of its Presbyterian 
form. Under him the persecution of the 
Covenanters became fiercer and more active. 
An act was passed giving the soldiers au¬ 
thority to put to death at once all persons 
who refused to take the oath of abjuration j 
that is, an oath repudiating all sympatiiy 
with the declarations issued by the (Cove¬ 
nanters in opposition to the royal authority. 
Many persons were put to death for their 
refusal to take this oath, among them two 
womens—Margaret Maclauchlan and Mar¬ 
garet Wilson—who were tied to stakes in 
the Solway Frith and drowned by the 
rising tide. The royal troops treated the 
Covenanters with the most_ shocking bru¬ 
tality, Tvhile the latter, on 'their part, ex¬ 
hibited the most heroic courage and firm¬ 
ness in their trials. Early in the reign of 


James an act was passed making atten¬ 
dance upon a conventicle a crime punish¬ 
able with death. In 1685 the Marquess of 
Argyle landed in Scotland and attempted 
an insurrection, which was intended to be 
simultaneous with that of the Duke of 
Monmouth in England, and had for its 
object the overthrow^ of James and the ele¬ 
vation of Monmouth to the throne. The 
movement was badly managed, and Argyle's 
army dispersed without striking a blow. 
He was taken while trying to escape iVom 
the country, and was put to death with great 
indignity. The counky of Argyle was 
wasted with fire and sword by the royal 
troops, and many members of his clan were 
transported to the plantations after having 
been first cruelly mutilated. 

The efforts of Janies to introduce the 
Roman Catholic religion into England now 
alarmed the Scottish privy council, which 
had until this time given him a hearty 
support in his cruelties. The council now 
refused to follow the king any farther, and 
the Duke of Q.ueensherry, the royal eom- 
missioner, was removed, and his place was 
filled with the Earl of Perth, a Roman 
Catholic. James next endeavored to in¬ 
duce the estates to pass a bill removing the 
penalties against the Roman Catholics, but 
leaving those against the Covenanters in 
full force. The estates refused to do this, 
and even the bishops opposed it The king 
was then compelled to grant toleration to 
all creeds in order to secure it for the 
Catholics. He issued several indulgences, 
the most important of which was that of 
1688, which granted toleration to every 
sect, to the Quakers as weU as to the Cove¬ 
nanters. This measure came too late, how"- 
ever. The intentions of the king were 
understood, and his attack upon the liberties 
of the English Church had arrayed the 
English people against him. They invited 
his son-in Jaw, William, Prince of Orange, 
to come over and claim the crown. The 
deposition and flight of James and the ac¬ 
cession of William and Mary to the throne 
have been related, and need not be re¬ 
peated liere. 

The fall of James was a great gain for 
Seotland. A convention was summoned at 
Edinburgh, in which the deposition of 
James was formally declared. The crown 
of Scotland was offered to William and 
Mary, who were publicly proclaimed King 
and Queen of Scotland. Three commis¬ 
sioners were sent to London, and the coro- 
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nation oath was administered to William 
by the Marque of Argyle, The king^ in 
taking the oath, declared that there should 
be no religious persecutions during bis 
reign. 

Immediately upon the fall of James the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland was over¬ 
thrown. The people, who had suffered eo 
much at its hands, rose against it on Christ¬ 
mas day, 1688, and made a general attack 
upon the curates or rectors of parishes in 
the western lowlands. About two hundred 
curates, with their families, were driven 
from their homes with insult and abuse. 
William issued a proclamation ordering the 
rioters to disperse, hut had no means of en¬ 
forcing his command, as he had no troops 
north of the Tweed, and the rioting con¬ 
tinued. The Seotch bish ops adhered to tlie 
cause of Jamas, and William was not dis- 
oscd to take any steps for their protection. 

D June, 1690, the Presbyterian Church 
was formally re-established in Scotland by 
act of parliament. 

Though Scotland had so readily accepted 
William aiid Mary, there was still a large 
party in the country which regarded them 
Its usurpers, and remained faithful to the 
cause of King James. They were known 
as the Jacobites. When the convention 
met at Edinburgh the castle was held by 
the Duke of Gordon for James, who could 
have laid the city in ashes had he chosen 
to open fire upon it. The Jacobites found 
themselves too weak to attempt an out¬ 
break, however, and determined to leave 
the city and hold a rival convention at 
Stirling. Before they could do this, Claver- 
house, now Viscount Dundee, the brutal 
commander of James' troops during the 
persecutions, escaped from the city. The 
alarm was given and all the other Jacobite 
leaders were arrested by the government. 
Dundee withdrew to his estates iu tlie 
highlands, where he carried on a corre¬ 
spondence with the exiled king. Certain 
letters written to him by James fell into 
the bands of the government, and an order 
was issued for Dundee^s arrest. Dundee 
at once summoned the clans to rise in arms 
for King James, and began a formidable 
revolt, 1689, On the 27th of July he de¬ 
feated the royal forces at Killiecrankie, 
but purchased his victory with his life. 
Deprived of their able leader, the high- 
landera became demoralized and thought 
more of plunder than of following up their 
success. In August they attacked Dun- 


keld, which was held by the Cameronian 
regiment, and were defeated. Soon after 
this the Duke of Gordon was compelled to 
surrender Edinburgh Castle. In tbe spring 
of 1690 the highlanders were agaie de¬ 
feated and scattered in the strath of the 
Spey, and with this defeat the revolt came 
to an end. The highland chiefs were still 
discontented, however, and it was clear that 
they were only awaiting another leader to 
rise in rebellion again. After repeated 
efforts to win them over, a royal proclama¬ 
tion was issued offering a pardon to all the 
rebels who would take the oath of allegiance 
to King William before or on the 31st of 
December, 1691. All who failed to take 
the oath by that day were to be treated as- 
rebels and traitors. To enforce its threat 
the government assembled a strong body 
of troops in the highlands. 

All the clans came in before the ap¬ 
pointed day except Maolan, chief of a 
tribe of MacDonalds, who lived in Glen¬ 
coe, a mountain valley in western Argyle* 
shire. On the 31st of December, the last 
day of grace, Maclan and bis principal 
clansmen appeared at Fort William to 
take the oath. To their surprise and alarm 
they found no one there who had acthoriLy 
to administer them. There was no magis¬ 
trate nearer than Inverary, and Colonel 
Hill, the commandant of Fort William, 
directed them to repair to that place. Tire 
country ivas mountainous and the grouud 
was covered with snow, so that Maclan 
and his companions did not reach Inverary 
until the 6th of January, 1692, Sir Colin 
Campbell, the Sheriff of Argylesbire, after 
many entreaties, consented, in consideration 
of the effort they had made, to receive 
their oaths. A return was made to the 
Scottish government of the facts in the 
case. Sir John Dalrymple, WOllain’s 
secretary for Ireland, was the mortal enemy 
of the SlacDonalds, and resolved to make 
' Maclan's negligence tbe occasion of 
destroying him and his whole clan. He 
concealed froin the king the facts of tbe 
, case, and obtained an order for the military 
execution of the chief and his clan. A 
company of soldiers, under Campbell of 
Glenlyon, was sent to Glencoe, and arriveii 
at the lonely mountain glen on the Ist of 
February, 1692. They professed to come 
as finends, and were cordially reeeivecl and 
entertained. After enjoying the hospitality 
of the clan for a fortnight, they turned upon 
their hosts before day on the morning of 
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the 14th, and massacred all the inhabitants 
of the valley, save a few who escaped, 
sparing neither age nor sex. The cattle 
were driven away and the houses burned* 
It was one of the most brutal and unpro¬ 
voked massacres on record. It is said that 
William did not read or understand the 
warrant when he signed it Whether this 
be so or not, it is certain that he took no 
■tens to punish the authors of the outrage, 
and that when, four years later, the guilt 
of the Master of Stair was made plain to 
him, he did not call him to account for his 
crime, which constitutes the foulest blot on 
his reign. 

Queen Mary died in 1690, William IIL 
reigned twelve years as sole monarch, and 
died on the 8th of March, 1702, 

Aune, the daughter of James II. of Eng¬ 
land, succeeded William on the throne, and 
was promptly proclaimed Queen of Scot¬ 
land, The English parliament had passed 
an act of settlement providing that, in the 
event of the death of Queen Anne without 
heirs, the crown should pass to Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and her descendants* 
The Scottish estates refused to take a sim¬ 
ilar step, and passed an act of security 
which provided that the same person should 
not succeed to the crowns of England and 
Scotland unless, during the reign of Queen 
Auue, m easures should be taken to secure the 
honor and independence of Scotland against 
English influence* The estates reserved 
the right to declare war against England 
at any time. Many things now occurred 
to establish an unfriendly feeling between 
the two countries, and there was danger of 
a rupture of the relations that had existed 
between them since the accession of James 
VI, to the English throne* 

It was plain that the only way to remedy 
these evils was to bring the two kingdoms 
under one government Commissioners 
were therefore appointed by both countries, 
and the result of their deliberations was the 
conclusion of a treaty of union, by which 
the succession to both crowns w^as settled 
upon the heirs of the Electress Sophia, 
being Protestants. The independence of 
the National Church of Scotland was se¬ 
cured, and protected against interference 


by the English eetablUhment. The Scot¬ 
tish parliament was aholiahed, and Scot¬ 
land was to be represented in the English 
parliament by sixteen representative peers, 
chosen from the whole body of peers, and 
forty-five representatives of the commons. 
The united parliament was to be thenceforth 
called the Parliament of Great Britain- 
Free trade was established between the t^vo^ 
countries, and the same privileges of trade,. 
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the right to hold property, and the same 
political rights and immunities were guar* 
anteed to the citizens of both oountries. 
The same coins, weights, and measures were 
to be used throughout the island. These 
measures being arranged, the First Parlia* 
meet of Great Britain met on the 23d of 
October, 1707, 

The subsequent history of Scotland is 
related in the history of England, to which 
the reader is referred. 
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BOOK K2CIX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE Sj^Rj^GENS. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM MOHAMMED TO THE TURKISH DO- 
MISIDH. 


Birth, of Mohammed—Hia Early Life—Hia Med ita- 
tioca — His Alarriage — Proclaims Himself a 
Prophet—Character of his Revelation—Hostility 
to him—His First Converts—Flies from Mecca— 
Medina Embraces his Cause—His Conquests— 
Death of the Projihet—Successors of Mohammed 
—Omar—Conquest of Syria and Palestine—Persia 
and Western Asia Overrun—The Saracens At¬ 
tach Constantinople—Conquest of Egypt-Xorth- 
-ern Africa Subdued—The Mohammedan Couqueat 
Simin—Efforts to Conquer Southern Euiojjp— 
Defeat of the Saraeens at Tours—Division of the 
Khalifate—Growth of Mohammedan Sects—Har- 
-oun al Raschid—His Brilliant Eeiga—Stale of 
Knowledge among the Saracens—Crete Con¬ 
quered—Naval Warfare of the Saracens—Scien- 
ttfio Progress—Decline of the Klmlifate of Bag¬ 
dad—Bise of the Turks—Weakness of the Ehalif 
—Eeign of Malek Shah—His Empire—Zingis 
Khan—The Tartar Dominion—Kublai Khan— 
Russia Conquered by the Tartars—Rise of the 
Turkish Empire. 



JEYOND the limita of the Roman 
empire, amid the sands of the Ara¬ 
bian deserts, there was born in the 
city of Mecca, A, D. 569, a child 
who was destined to change the 
entire current of Eastern history 
—Mohammed. Of the princely house of 
the Koreish tribe, Mohammed was from his 
birth a conspicuous pei-sonage. He was 
left an orphan at an early age, and, his 
father's estate being dissipated by its di¬ 
vision among a numerous family of rela¬ 
tives, he was left almost in poverty* He 
was reared by his uncle, Abu Taleb, and 
educated according to the forms and tra¬ 
ditions of his race. His family had long 
been the keepers or guardians of the tem¬ 
ple at Mecca, which contained the Caaba^ 
the stone believed by the Arabs to have 
covered the tomb of Abraham, By his 
uncle he was initiated in the science of war 
and the mysteries of commerce; but he was 
poor, and at an early age entered upon the 
eifort to earn his bread by his own labor* 
His only property consisted of five camels, 
and with these he followed the caravans 
across the desert, visiting various parts of 
the Arabian peninsula, and the principal 
(places in Syria and Palestine. Though he 


could neither read nor write, these journeys 
developed his natural abilities and added 
to his store of information, by bringing 
him into contact with the representatives 
of all the nations of Asia and many of those 
of Europe who frequented the Eastern fairs 
in pursuit of gain. Gifted with a rare po¬ 
etic temperament, and lifted by his native 
genius far above his fellows, Mohammed 
soon began to meditate upon the great ques¬ 
tions of life, and especially upon those per¬ 
taining to the relations of man to Ids Maker. 
In his lonely watches in the desert, and in 
his meditations in a cave to which he was 
wont to retire for reflection, visions suc¬ 
ceeded his meditations, and he began to 
I work out the scheme which he afterwards 
proclaimed to the world with such won¬ 
derful success. In his twenty-fitth year he 
entered the service of Cadijab, a wealthy 
and noble widow of Mecca, who, appreci¬ 
ating his superior gifts, bestowed upon him 
her hand and fortune* This alliance re¬ 
stored him to the station in life to which 
he was born, and gave him leisure in which 
to perfect his system. For fifteen years he 
contented himself with a private career, 
neither seeking nor attracting notoriety. 

Mohammed was forty years old when he 
assumed theofflee of a prophet and teacher. 
He taught that though both the Jewish 
and the Christian religions were of Divine 
origin, yet God had given to him a clearer 
and more perfect revelation. His creed 
is briefly set forth in the customary for¬ 
mula of bis followers: There is but one 
God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God." He claimed to have received from 
the angel Gabriel the revelations which he 
at various times made known to his fob 
lowers. This collection is termed the Koran. 
According to the prophet, a copy of the 
Koran, bound in silk and precious stones, 
was brought by Gabriel to the lowest 
heaven, and revealed to him by chapters 
and verses* These fragments were produced 
at the discretion of Mohammed. ^'Eacli 
revelation is suited to the emergencies ot 
his policy or passions; and all contradic¬ 
tion is removed by the saving maxim that 
any text of scripture is abrogated or modi- 
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fied by any subsequent passage/’ These 
revelations were diligently recorded by the 
disciples of the prophet on palm leaves and 
shoulder-bones of mutton, and were thrown 
into a chest in charge of one of his wives. 
At his death they were eollectedj transcribed 
and published by command of his successor, 
Abubeker, 

At the time of the appearance of the 
prophet, Arabia was given over to the 
grossest idolatry, and there can be no ques¬ 
tion that as regards his own country Mo¬ 
hammed was a reformer and a benelactor* 
He put an end to the idolatry of the Arabs, 
and lifted them up to a higher level of 
morality and religion. He organized their 
hostile tribes into one nation, and gave to 
them better laws and customs than they 
had possessed before. 

Mohammed began his work by convert¬ 
ing his wife Cadijah, his servant Zeid, his 
pupil and cousin Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, 
and his friend Abubeker, those who, as 
Gibbon well remarks, were most convers¬ 
ant with his infirmities as a man.” Three 
years were spent in the conversion of four¬ 
teen proselytes. In the fourth year the 
teacher assumed the prophetic office, and 
for the next ten years Mohammed slowly 
and painfully spread his religion within the 
walls of Mecca, opposed at every step by 
the idolaters who clung tenaciously to their< 
idols. The Koreishites bitterly resented 
his claims, and it required all the power of 
his uncle, Abu Taleb, who had not em¬ 
braced his faith, to protect him. He was 
obliged to withdraw to various places of 
strength iu the town and in the neighboring 
country. The death of Abu Taleb deprived 
him of his protector, and left him at the 
mercy of his enemies. At the same time, 
Cadijah dying, he lost bis most faithful^ 
friend and counsellor. The enemies of tbe^ 
prophet, led by Abu Sophian, the chief of 
the branch of Omraiyah, who had succeeded 
to the princtpality of the republic of Mecca, 
laid a plot to kill him. Warned of this, 
Mohammed, accompanied by his friend 
Abubeker, fled from Mecca to Medina, 
where he had already many converts. This 
event, known as the hegira, or “ the Flight,” 
occurred on the i9th of April, a, d, 622, 
and is the era from which the Mohammed¬ 
ans still reckon their lunar year of 354 
days. 

Jlediua received the prophet, and em¬ 
braced the faith of Islam, sixteen days after 
his flight from Mecca. In the next seven 


years he reduced all Arabia to obedience 
to him, and the wild tribes having once ac¬ 
cepted his doctrine, rallied to his support 
with enthusiasm. Everywhere the new doc¬ 
trine was spread by means of the sword, 
the religious zeal of the Arabs being in¬ 
creased and sustained by their splendid 
courage, “The sword/’ says the Koran, 
“ is the key of heaven and of hell. A drop 
of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months of fasting and prayer. Whoever 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven.” 

Mohammed assured his followers that no 
man can die until the moment appointed 
him by fate. At that moment, whether in 
his peaceful home or on the field of battle, 
he will fall dead. Until the arrival of this 
appointed time he is safe in the fiercest 
battle. Such a doctrine made the warriors 
of the desert utterly reckless of life, and 
irresistible as compared with the other 
natioDs of the East. 

Having conquered Arabia, Mohammed 
turned his eyes to other lands. The regions 
which lay open to him were the dominions 
of Persia and the Roman empire, the former 
of which was in the last stages of decay, and 
the latter tottering to its fall. In a. b. 
630 he made his first attempt against the 
empire by invading the territory of Pales¬ 
tine east of the Jordan. Hia army was 
commanded by Zeid. A battle was fought 
with the Christians at Muta, near Damas¬ 
cus, Zeid was slain, but Khaled, the 
“ Sword of God/’ a brave and skilful leader, 
succeeded in repulsing the Roman army 
and in effecting a safe retreat. 

Mohammed died in A. n. 632 at Medina, 
and was buried there. He failed to name 
his successor, and for a time it seemed as if 
his empire w^ould be rent by the contentions 
of the claimants of his throne. The trouble 
v^m averted by the example of Omar, who, 
renouncing his own pretensions, acknowl¬ 
edged the mild and venerable Abubeker as 
the successor of the prophet, Abubeker 
died in 634, and bequeathed his throne to 
Omar, who mounted it as Khalif, or “stic- 
eessor.” He reigned ten years, and falling 
before the band of an assassin, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Othman, who died in a, d, 656. 
The khalifate then passed to Ali, the cousin 
of the prophet, and the husband of his fav¬ 
orite daughter Fatima. 

In tlie meantime the march of conquest 
had been resumed by the successors of the 
prophet, and carried forward steadily. They 
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held it to be their duty to spread their faith 
everywherej or, in other words, to conquer 
the world- Meu were required either to 
accept the Koran and its teachings, to pur* 
chase the right to exercise their own reli¬ 
gion by the payment of tribute, or to defend 
themselves if they could with arms. The 
khaliis were the spiritual as well as the 
temporal rulers of their dominions, and ex¬ 
ercised their authority with unshrinking 
firmness. In the reign of Abubeker, Syria 
aud Palestine were invaded by an army 
under Abu Obeidah, one of the companions 
of Mohammed. The soul of the expedition, 
however, was the valiant Khaled. Bosrah 
was taken, and the Christians were deftated 
in two great battles^—one at Aizoadin in 
southern Palestine, July 30th, 634, 

and the other on the banks of the Yermuk, 
near the Lake of Tiberias, August 22d, a. b, 
634 Damascus was taken in the following 
January, and this was followed by the cap¬ 
ture of Heliopolis or Baalbec. Jerusalem 
surrendered to the Khalif Omar in person 
in 637. In the next two years all of Syria 
and Palestine passed under the rule of the 
khalif. 

In A. J>. 632 the Saracens invaded the 
Persian dorainioos, which were then ruled 
by Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes. 
The fate of the kingdom was decided by the 
battle of Cadesia on the banks of the Tigris, 
A. B- 636. Assyria at once submitted, ancl 
the victory of the khalif was signalized by' 
the founding of the city of Bassora, which 
was planted upon the western bank of the 
united channel of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, midway between the junction and 
the mouth of tliree famous streams. The 
proviuces of the Persian empire were suc¬ 
cessively reduced, and by the year 651 the 
Saracens extended their boundary to the 
Oxus, beyond which lay the domimons of 
the Turks. In the last years of the seventh 
century and the first ten years of the next 
this barrier was passed, and the Moham¬ 
medan possessions advanced to the Indus in 
one direction and the Jaxartes and the 
Caspian Sea in another. 

Having overrun western Asia, the Sara¬ 
cens advanced to the Bosphorus, and in 
A. i>. 668 laid siege to Constantinople itself. 
Their assaults were repulsed by^ the valor 
of the defenders, and the terrible agent 
known as Greek-fire rendered their attack 
hopeless- The Greek-fire was a compound 
of naphtha or liquid bitumen (a light, tena¬ 
cious aud highly inflammable oil, which 


springs from the earth and catches fire as 
soon as it comes in contact with the air), 
sulphur, and tar. Water was powerless to 
quench this flame, but on the contrary in¬ 
creased its fury. Sand and vinegar alone 
had any efiect upon it- It was poured over 
the walls upon the heads of storming par¬ 
ties, launched ia red-hot balls of atone anrl 
iron, or shot in arrows or javelins twisted 
round with flax aud tow which had been 
steeped in the inflammable oil. At sea it 
was used in fire-ships, or blown through 
long tubes of copper from the prows of gal¬ 
leys, The Greeks carefully preserved the 
secret of its composition for over four centu¬ 
ries. The Mohammedans established their 
camp about eighty miles from Constantino¬ 
ple, and for six years more renewed their 
attacks upon the city each summer, with 
the same result. At length, in a, d. 675, 
they abandoned the attempt in despair. 

From Palestine the armies of the khalif 
spread into Egypt under the command of 
Amrou. Pelusium was taken after a siege 
of thirty days, in A. i>- 639. The people of 
Egypt offered scarcely any resistance to the 
conquerors, and two years sufficed for tlie 
reduction of that country. Alexandria 
surrendered in A, D. 641, It should be re¬ 
membered that Syria and Egypt “were the 
provinces in which Greek and Roman 
civilization had never thoroughly taken 
root, where the mass of the people still kept 
their old languages, and where men were 
always falling away into forms of belief 
which were counted heretical aocording to 
the faith both of the old aud new Rome. 
In these provinces, therefore, menjnay well 
have deemed that they had little to lose by 
a change of rulers. It followed then that, 
though the Saracens had to fight several 
hard battles against the Roman armies in 
Byria, yet they met with no general resist¬ 
ance of the whole people, and in ^ypt they 
met with no resistance at all. The great 
cities of Antioch and Alexandria, as well 
as Jerusalem, were thus lost to the empire. 
But in the lands on this side of Mount 
Taurus, where the influence of Greek cul¬ 
ture and Roman law was more deep and 
abiding, the Saracens never gained any 
lasting footing.” 

Egypt being conquered, the khalif pre¬ 
pared to extend his dominion over Afrrca- 
Abdallah, the foster-brother of the Khmd 
0thman, was intrusted with the task, but 
the work of conquest was really performed 
by his succours. It was begun in a. n* 
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647, but was not completed till a. c. 709. 
Between a. d. 692 and 698 the Greeks were 
finally expelled from Africa. Cartlmge 
was destroyed by fire, and its site lay deso¬ 
late for more than two centuries. By a. !>. 
709 the Moors or Berbers were entirely sub¬ 
dued. They adopted both the language 
and the name as well as the religion of the 
Arab conquerors. From the Indus to the 
Atlantic the rule of the Koran was supreme. 


noble, commanding the important fortress 
of Ceuta, on the African shore of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, having been infamously 
wronged by the Visigothic King Roderic 
of Spain, betrayed his post into the hands 
of the Saracens, and led their army into 
the heart of Spain, A. D. 710. They rav¬ 
aged Andalusia, and the next spring a more 
powerful army of Arabs crossed over from 
Africa, this time to conquer the entire 



DERTISKES AT FBATBR. 


Having overrun the northern shore of 
Africa and extended their power along the 
Mediterranean from Isthmus of Suez to 
the Taurus range in Asia, the Saracens be¬ 
gan to cast loogiog eyes across the sea to 
the shores of southern Europe, the wealth 
and beauty of which were so many tempta¬ 
tions to them. They were enabled sooner 
than they had expected to carry.out their 
wbhes in part. Count Julian, a Spanish 


country. The decisive battle of the war 
was fought near Cadiz. The Visigoths 
were utterly defeated; their kingdom was 
destroyed; King Roderic was drowned in 
the Gaudalette; and in three years after the 
first invasion the Mohammedans were mas¬ 
ters of the entire peninsula, except the 
mountain region of Asturias, to which a 
small body of Goths retired with their 
prince, Pelayo, They held their last 
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stronghold successfully against the con* 
querors, and thus laid the foundations of 
the modem kingdom of Spain, 

The Mohammedans established their 
capital at Cordova and set up a kingdom 
in Spain, which was at first governed by 
viceroys, but finally became independent, 
and which continued for nearly eight cen¬ 
turies, Large numbers of their country¬ 
men crossed over from Syria and Arabia 
and settled in the conquered country, so 
that ere long Spain was as thoroughly 
Arab as the opposite shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, JN^ot satisfied with these successes, 
other bodies of Arabs crossed the Pyrenees 
and reduced the southern part of Gaui, 
known as the province of Septimania, The 
Moslem frontier now touched that of the 
Merovingian kings ; for though the southern 
part of Gaul had never been thoroughly 
subdued by the Franks, they claimed it as 
a part of their dominions. The Mohamme¬ 
dans fixed their head-quarters at Narhonne, 
and with their cavalry ravaged the coun¬ 
try as far as Lyons and Besancon, 

The khalif now determined to make a 
serious effort to extend his power over the 
whole of the south of Europe, France, 
Germany, and Italy were to be conquered, 
and then his victorious hosts were to de¬ 
scend the Danube to its mouth, overwhelm 
the Greek empire, and thus surround the 
Mediterranean with a mighty Moslem em¬ 
pire, For this enterprise a pow^erful army 
was collected in Spain from that country, 
from Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and the African 
shore, and placed under the command of 
AbderraJunan, the most gifted and experi¬ 
enced general of the Saracens, The danger 
was well understood by the Frankish 
leader, Charles Martel, the most famous 
Christian warrior of the day, and he gath¬ 
ered to his standard not only his brave 
Franks, but all the Teutonic tribes as far 
to the north aa the North Sea. Not since 
the defeat of Attila had such immense 
armies been seen in Gaul, and upon the 
issue of the present struggle hung an inter¬ 
est as momentous as that which hod been 
settled upon the plain of Chdlona^—the de¬ 
cision of the question whether Europe was 
to be Christian or Mohammedan, The two 
armies encountered each other near Tours, 
in the heart of France, and for seven days 
confronted each other without either side 
venturing to bring on a general engagement* 
On the eighth day the Saracens made a 
fierce assault, and the battle, thus joined. 


continued all day. It was renewed the 
next morning with equal fury, and at length 
the Arabs were beaten back, Abderrah- 
man was slain, and the remnants of his 
army sought safety in flight The victory 
thus gained by Charles and his German 
warriors was one of the most decisive in 
history. It put an end to the efforts of the 
Saracens to conquer southern Europe, a, b, 
732. They clung to their province of Sep- 
timania for twenty-three years longer, but 
in A. B, 755 were cfriven across the Pyrenees 
by Pepin, the son of Charles, They never 
regained a footing in Gaul, In Spam their 
kingdom continued to flourish. 

At the other end of tiie Mediterranean 
the advance of the followers of the prophet 
was stayed by the Taurus range. In a, b, 
717 Coustantinopie was besieged by a pow¬ 
erful Moslem army, and for thirteen months 
was bravely defended by the Emperor Leo 
III, The Arabs were finally defeated and 
compelled to withdraw with heavy loss. 
The Mohammedan empfre now extended 
from western India and the Turkish lauds 
beyond the Oxus to the Atlantic, including 
the Spanish peninsula in Europe, aud 
throughout this immense region the will of 
a fiin^e khalif was law. Before long, how¬ 
ever, the harmony which had enabled it to 
win such remarkable successes was disturbed 
by dissensions. The house of Ommiyah, 
which for ninety years had held the throne^ 
was compelled to give place to the Abbas- 
sides, descendants of the uncle of the 
prophet. In a, b, 755 Spain revolted in 
favor of Ahderrahman, the last of the Om- 
miades, and the Saracen empire was divided 
never to be reunited. One khalif reigned 
in Damascus, from which he transferred his- 
capital to Bagdad, and another at Cordova 
in Spain, Each khalif claimed to be the 
true successor of Mohammed, and de¬ 
nounced the pretensions of his rival 
Meanwhile in the East the Turkish tribes 
were pressing into the Saracenic empire 
very much in the same way in which the 
Teutouic tribes bad pressed into the empire 
of Kome. The governors of the different 
provinces gradually made themselves iude¬ 
pendent, and various dynasties, chiefly 
Turkish, arose, whose obedience to the 
khalif at Bagdad became quite nominal. 
Various sects also arose among the Moham¬ 
medans, just as they arose among the 
Christians, and each sect looked on the 
others as heretics. But those who gave 
themselves out as the orthodox followers 
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of Mohammed always looked up to the 
khalif at Bagdad* So the khalife may be 
looked upon as keeping something like the 
power of a pope after they had lost that of 
ao emperor.'^ 

At the opening of the ninth century there 
were two rival khalifates among the Sara- 
cem as well as two rival empires among 
the Christians* Each Christian power was 
at enmity with the Mohammedan power 
which adjoined it, and on friendly terms 
with the distant Mohammedan power* The 


professed at most a nominal allegiance to 
the khalif either at Bagdad or at Cordova* 
And some of these powers went on conquer¬ 
ing at the expense of the Christians* In 
the course of the ninth century independent 
Saracen powers arose in the great Mediter¬ 
ranean islands of Sicily and Crete, which 
had up to that time belonged to the eastern 
empire* In Spain itself the Saracens never 
conquered quite the whole of the country, 
as the Christians always maintained their 
independence in the mountains of the north,. 



BAODAD* 


Khalifs of Cordova were the natural ene¬ 
mies of the western empire, and the Khalifs 
of Bagdad were the natural enemies of the 
eastern empire. But there was commonly 
peace and friendship between the western 
empire and the eastern khalifate, and be¬ 
tween the eastern empire and the western 
khalifate. And, just as the two empires 
not only parted asunder from one another, 
but each split up into various kingdoms, ao 
the two khalifates gradually split up also. 
Many Mohammedan powers arose, which 


whence they gradually won the whole penin¬ 
sula back again* In the ninth century,, 
then, the four great powers of the civilized 
world were the two Christian empires and 
the two Mohammedan khalifates*” 

The most illustrious of the Khalifi of 
Bagdad was Haroun al Easchid, or Haroun 
the Just, the fourth of the new dynasty, 
who reigned from a* d* 781 to 805* He was 
renowned for the splendor of his court, by 
the care with which he sought to adminis¬ 
ter justice among his people, and the pro- 
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teetioB and encouragement which he af¬ 
forded to science and learning. He was a 
great warrior also, and ravaged the terri¬ 
tory of the eastern empire repeatedly, and 
with a criaeltj which must detract in no 
^mall degree from the glory of his surname 
of “the Just/" He sought the alliance of 
'Ohaileraagneupoii the revival of the western 
■empire, and sent him many presents, among 
them the first clock seen in Europe* He is 
familiar to the most childish readers as the* 
perpetual hero of the “Arabian Nights/* 
Aljuainon, the son and successor of 
Haromi, was an equally munificent friend 
■of learning and learned men* Scholars of: 
all nationalities were welcomed at his 
court* “In the plains of Sinaar and a 
second time in those of Cufa, his mathema¬ 
ticians accurately measured a degree of the 
great circle of the earth, aud determined at 
24,000 miles the entire circumference of our 
globe/* thus marking a degree of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge not previously attained* 
During this reign the island of Crete was 
conquered by the Saracens, A. B* 823* It 
■was held by them for more than a century, 
and during tins period was their principal 
market for the sale of the captives taken 
by them from the various countries border¬ 
ing the Mediterranean* Their principal 
fortress in the Island was called Chandak, 
from which is derived its modern name 
of Candia* In a* b* 827 Sbily was attacked 
by the Saracens of Africa* The largest 
and western part of the island was gradu¬ 
ally overrun, and the splendid harbor of 
Palermo was made the principal naval 
station for the piratical squadrons of the 
infidels* Syracuse preserved its independ¬ 
ence for half a century, but was at length 
captured in a* b. S7S“* The entire island 
now passed imder Moslem rule, and the 
religion and language of the Greeks gave 
place to that of Islam. The Arabian 
isquadrons, issuing from the Sicilian ports, 
ravaged the Italian coast aud captured and 
pillaged 150 towns in Calabria and Cam¬ 
pania, Rome itself was attacked, and its 
shrill^ beyond the walls were plundered. 
The vigilance and energy of Pope Leo IV* 
enabled the city to offer a resolute resist¬ 
ance, and brought about an alliance of the 
maritime states of Gaeta, Naples and 
Amalfi against the Saracens* In a* b* 849 
the allied fleet defeated the Saracen fleet 
off the port of Ostia, and immediately after 
the battle the Arabian galleys were dashed 
ashore and destroyed by a violent tempest* 


Still the Saracens obtained a firm footing 
in southern Italy, and had the eastern and 
western khalifates been united, Italy must 
have fallen before their arms. 

Dissensions and quarrels began to weaken 
the power of the khalife for exteiifling their 
domain, and compelled them to devote all 
their energies to the task of maintaiidng 
their authority in the regions already suN 
ject to them, and this weakness allowed 
Europe to work out destiny without 
serious molestation from them. 

This century marks the beginning of a 
brilliant intellectual pei'iod among the 
Moslems. Not thai leaniing was generally 
diffused among them, but that their achieve¬ 
ments in science and literature ivere in 
marked contrast with what was being ac¬ 
complished in ChrkteDdom* Libraries and 
colleges were established in all the Moham¬ 
medan cities, from Samareand to Cordova* 
The works of the Greek philosophers were 
translated into Arabic, “aud some treatises, 
now lost io the original, have been recov¬ 
ered iu the versions of the East, which pos¬ 
sessed and studied the writings of Aristotle 
and Plato, of Euclid ajid Apollonius, of 
Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen.” The 
Arabians excelled in mathematical studies, 
aud cultivated with, brilliant success the 
science of astronomy* “ The costly instru¬ 
ments of observation were supplim by the 
Khalif Almamon, and the land of the 
Chaldseans still afforded the same spacious 
level, the same unclouded horizon* From 
the reign of the Abbassides to that of the 
grandchildren of Tamar lane, the stars, 
without the aid of glasses, were diligently 
observed; aud the astronomical tabJe*s of 
Bagdad, Spain, and Samareand correct 
some minute errors, without daring to re¬ 
nounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without 
advaneiug a step towards the discovery of 
the solar system. In the eastern courts the 
truths of science could be recommended 
only by ignorance and folly, and the 
astronomer would have been disregarded 
had he not debased his wisdom or honesty 
by the vain predietioDS of astrology. But 
in the science of medicine the Arabians 
have been deservedly applauded* The 
namas of Mesna and Geber, of Eazis and 
Avicenna are ranked with the Grecian 
masters; in the city of Bagdad 860 physi¬ 
cians were licensed to exercise their lucra¬ 
tive profession; in Spain the life of the 
Catholic princes was intrusted to the skill 
of the Saracens, and the school of Salerno, 
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their legitimate ofispring, revived in Italy 
and Europe the precepfe of the healing art. 
The science of chemistry owes ite origin and 
improvement to the industry of the Sara- 
eens. They first invented and named the 
alembic for the purposes of distillation, 
analyzed the substances of the three king¬ 
doms of nature, tried the distinctiou and 
affinities of alkalis and acids, and converted 
the poisonous minerals into soft and salu¬ 
tary medicines. But the most eager search 
of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation 
of metals and the elixir of immortal 
health; the reason and the fortunes of 


future years in ridding the peninsula of 
Moslem rule. 

The eleventh century witnessed the de- 
eline and overthrow of the Saracen power 
in the East by a hardier and more warlike 
race. The division of the eastern khalifate 
in the tenth century by the erection of an 
independent khalifate in Egypt, which we 
have related in the history of that country, 
slt'uck a death-blow to its political power. 
The Khaiifs of Bagdad, finding their own 
people enervated by a long course of wealth 
and luxury, were obliged to recruit their 
armies from the more vigorous tribes of 
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ihousands were evaporated in the crucibles 
of alchyray, and the consummation of the 
great work was promoted by the worthy 
aid of mystery, fable and superstition.” 

The tenth century was the culminating 
period of the power and greatness of the 
khalifate of Cordova, which grew stronger 
as the western empire grew weaker. The 
reign of Abderraliman IIL, a. d. 912-961, 
was perhaps the period of its greatest 
splendor. The Christian kingdom" in the 
mountains of Asturias managed, however, 
to maintain its independence, and to afi^- 
quire strength for the part it was to play in 


Tartars wdiich roamed over the steppes of 
northern Asia. These barl>ariau mercena' 
ries proving stronger than their masters, 
soon established their power over them, as 
was the ease with the prsetoriaus of Eome. 
In the meantime Persia was conquered by 
the Turks under their Sultan Togrul Beg, 
a great prince of the house of Seljuk, and 
the original Mohammedan masters of Per¬ 
sia were driven into India, which they 
brought under the rule of the prophet 
At this time the Khalif of Bagdad had 
been reduced to the position of a mere 
petty prince; for although he was highly 
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reverenced as tlie successor of the prophet, 
his sacred character did not save him from 
the aggressions of the neighboring tribes, or 
the tyranny of his o^rn troops* In A* 3>, 1055 
he asked aid of Togrul Beg againist his ene¬ 
mies* The sultan at once came to his 
relief, and ivas rewarded with the temporal 
power of the khalif, who retained only the 
possession of Bagdad and the exercise of 
his spiritual functions as the successor of 
Mohammed. This act and his own victo¬ 
ries made the Turkish Bnltan the master of 
all western Asia, and the acknowledged 
leader of the race of Islam, 

The nephew and successor of Togrul Beg 
was Alp Arslan (a. b, 1063--1072), He 
was a great conqueror, and annexed Ar¬ 
menia and Georgia to his empire. He 
pushed hia conquests steadily into the prov¬ 
inces of the Bom an empire, and in 1071 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Eoinan 
Emperor Bomanus, and took him prisoner* 
This victory enabled him to extend his 
dominions to the Hellespont. His son, 
Malek Shah, who came to the throne in 
1072, w^as the greatest prince of his age* 
He was a bold and energetic leader, and 
extended his empire over India to the 
borders of China. “From the Chinese 
frontier he stretched his immediate juris¬ 
diction or feudatory sway to the west and 
south as tar as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighborhood of Constantinople, the 
holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Felix/® His empire was 
Sius more extensive than that of either 
Cyrus or the earlier klialifs, and yet he is 
said to have traversed it no less than twelve 
times during his reign. Under him the 
glory and brilliaucy of the Mohammedans 
were temporarily revived, but at liis death 
the greatness and unity of the Turkish 
empire came to an end. His throne was 
disputed by his brother and his four sons, 
and after a scries of civil wars the empire 
was divided into the kingdoms of Persia, 
Kerman, Syria, and Eoum* Of these last 
three, the first “ commanded an extensive, 
though obscure dominion on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; the second expelled the 
Arabian princes of Aleppo and Damascus/' 
The third, the kingdom of Eoum, in¬ 
cluded all Asia Minor, with Nice for its 
capital. 

The most important of the conquests of 
the Turks, as regarded its results, was that 
of Jerusalem, which we shall consider in 
onr account of the crusades* 


Early in the thirteenth centu^ Europe 
narrowly escaped an invasion which might 
have been as disastrous as that of Attila. 
A Scythian adventurer named Zingis Khan, 
who "reigned from A* D, 1206 to 1227, es¬ 
tablished his rule over his native tribe in 
the plains of northern Asia, and growing 
stronger as time went on, extended hia 
authority southward, and finally burst into 
eastern Asia at the head of a vast force of 
Moguls, or Tartars, as they are commonly 
known in Europe, The five northern prov¬ 
inces of China, including the royal city of 
Pekin, were overrim by Zingis, and an¬ 
nexed to the Mogul empire* He next con¬ 
quered the Carizmian empire, which reached 
trom the Persian Gulf to the borders of 
India and Turkestan, laid waste a large 
part of it, and then returned to his own 
country, where he died in 1227. His grand¬ 
son, Kuhlai Khan, completed the conquest 
of the Ohiuese empire, and also added Bur^ 
mail, Cochin China, and Tonquin to his 
dominions* He was a great ruler. Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller and merchaut, 
who w^as liberally entertained at his court, 
has loft an interesting account of him. He 
received an embassy from the pope, and 
allowed Christian missionaries to settle in 
China. 

Octai, the son of Zingis, having resolved 
to reduce Europe to submission, selected an 
army of 750,000 men, and placed it under 
the command of his nephew, Eaton, for this 
purpose. Overrunning Turkestan, the Mo¬ 
guls marched into Eussia, which country 
was torn by internal dissensions, and offered 
itself a ready prey to them. They overran 
the whole country from Livonia to the 
Black Sea, and both Moscow^ and Kiev, the 
modern and the ancient capitals, were de¬ 
stroyed, “ a temporary ruin, less fatal than 
the deep, and perhaps indelible, mark 
which a servitude of two hundred years has 
imprinted on the character of the Russians/' 
The conquest of Russia was pemanent, and 
that country, which had bid fair to grow 
in power and civilization, was llirown back 
into semi-barbarism. From Kussia the 
Moguls passed through Poland, scourging 
it tearfully as they w^ent, and reached the 
borders of Germany, destroying the cities 
of Lublin and Cracow on their march. As 
they reached the German border the^'’ were 
met by the forces of the Duke of Silesia, 
the King of Poland, and the grand-master 
[ of the Teutonic knights. A fierce ha rtle was 
I fought at Liegnitz, in which the Moguls 
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were victorious- Their losses were so 
aeriouSj however, that they abandoned the 
idea of conquering Germany, and turned 
southward into Hungary, A* B- 1241. They 
defeated King Bela IV, and overran and 
depopulated the whole country north of the 
Danube. Of all the cities and fortresses 
of Hungary three alone survived this fear¬ 
ful invasion. From Hungary Baton in- 
evaded and wasted successively the adjacent 
kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, 
and then marched back to the Volga, where 
the death of Octal had made his presence 
necessary, A. d. 1245. His own victories 
and those of his lieutenants made Kublai 


Khan monarch of the most extensive em¬ 
pire the world has ever seen—a dominion 
stretching from the Baltic to the borders 
of Asia, and embracing nearly the whole of 
the continent of Asia. After the death of 
Kublai this vast empire began to fall to 
pieces, and was divided among his lieuten¬ 
ants. In the fourteenth centuiy this de¬ 
cline allowed the growth of a power almost 
as formidable—that of the Ottoman Turks. 

The effort of the Moguls to pass from 
Asia into Africa was defeated by the gal¬ 
lantry of the Mamelukes, who beat hack 
the invading army, and compelled it to 
withdraw toward the Euphrates. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GE^JERAL HISTORY OP THE SEVERAL 
CRUSADES, 

General Belief in the Approaching End of the World 
—Religious A wakening of the People—Results of 
this Feeling—Pilgrimages to the Holy Laud— 
Profanation of the Holy Sepulchre by the Klialif 
Hakem—Capture of Jerusalem by the Turks— 
Outrages upon the Christiana—Indignation of 
Europe—Peter the Hermit—Preaches the Crusade 
—Enthusiasm of the People—The First Crusade 
—Adventures of the Crusaders—Walter the Pen* 
niless—Godfrey of Bouillon—The Crnaaders at 
Constantinople—They Enter Ada—Quarrels of 
the leaders—Tancred—Capture of Antioch—Je* 
rusalem Taken—The Latin Hingdom—Godfrey 
Made King—Tlie Hospitallers and Templars^— 
The Second Crusade—Its Disastrous Termmation 
—Saladin Master of Egypt and Syria—Defeats 
the C hr is tiaus—Jerusalem Taken—Fall of the 
Latin Kingdom—The Third Crusade—Richard 
Coeur de Lion—The Fourth Crusade—It Fails in 
its Ohject^The Children's Crusade—The Fifth 
Crusade—Frederick IL—The Sixth and Seventh 
Crusades—^LouislX. of France—Is Made Prisoner 
—His Release—The Eighth Crusade—Fall of 
Acre—The Institution of Chivalry—Its Effects* 

the opeoiiig of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a singular superstition per¬ 
vaded the Christian world, and 
plunged it iuto the most profound 
excitement. It was universally 
believed from a misioterpretation 
of a passage in the Book of Kevelatious 
(chap. XX. 1-7) that the end of the world 
was close at hand. The utmost terror pre¬ 
vailed in all countries. The churchea were 


thronged with penitents, and as they were 
too small to contain these vast crowds, the 
old edifices were enlarged and new ones 
buUL Wealth and privileges of all kinds 
were showered upon the church, and es¬ 
pecially upon the religious orders, in the 
liopG of purchasing pardon for past sins 
and favor in the next world. The clergy 
skilfully availed themselves of this state of 
feeling, and the remaining years of the cen- 
tuiy saw Europe covered with magnificent 
and commodious churches and abbeys, 
begun during or immediately after this 
great season of terror. When the first day 
of the thousand and first year of our Lord 
dawned bright and clear to show the Tvorid 
its error, men began to breathe freely, and 
to form plans once more for the future. 
The upheaving of Christendom had been 
too profound tor the deep feelings it had 
aroused to subside suddenly, and men’s en¬ 
ergies sought new channels. The arcliitec- 
tural revival which set in was wonderful, 
but it was not the only result of this state 
of afiaii’s. 'Ht seemed that the chance of 
continued endurance, vouchsafed to man- 
hind by the rising of the sun on the first 
morning of the eleventh century, gave an 
impulse to long pent up thoughts in all the 
directious of inquiry,” Men began to ex¬ 
change the old unquestioning belief of the 
past for habits of thought and investigap 
tion, and the human mind, thus awakened, 
entered upon that progress which has pro- 
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duced the civili^tloo of to-day. True, the 
progress was slow and confined to only a 
few, but it was a beginning. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land had long 
been a prominent part of the religion of 
the Roman Church, and these were now re¬ 
sorted to with redoubled vigor. Crowds of 
pilgrims from all parts of Europe endured 
hardships and fatigue with ardor in order 
to kneel and pray at the sites made holy 
by the events of the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus. The capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction and profanation of the Holy 
Sepulchre by Hakeni, the mad Khalif of 
Egypt, in the early part of the century, 
sent a thrill of indignation throughout 
Europe^ and gave rise to the idea of the de¬ 
liverance of the holy city from Mohamme¬ 
dan rule. In 1076 Jerusalem was captured 
by the Seljukian Turks. The Saracenic 
khalife had treated the holy places with 
respect, and had protected and encouraged 
the pilgrims, as the visits of these strangers 
were productive of a lucrative trade to the 
Mohammedans, The Turks inaugurated 
a new and more short-sighted policy. They 
wantonly profaned the holy places, and in¬ 
sulted and persecuted the clergy and the 
pilgrims, who filled all Europe with the 
story of their sufferings. Gregory VII, 
conceived the plan of uniting Christendom 
against the infidels, and driving them out 
of Palestine, but he was too much engaged 
in his struggle with Henry IV. of Germany 
to give much time or thought to this plan. 
In the meantime the sufferings of theCliris- 
tiana in Jerusalem grew greater every year, 
but in spite of this the number of pilgrims 
increased. 

In 1094 a poor monk of Amiens, called 
Peter the Hermit, a man of sincere piety 
and visionary temperament, went on a pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem, where his indigna¬ 
tion w^as aroused by the sight of the suffer¬ 
ings of his brethren at the hands of the in- 
fidels. He returned with letters from the 
Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem to Pope Ur¬ 
ban II*, appealing to him and to the whole 
Christian world to come and deliver them 
and the Holy Sepulchre from their oppres¬ 
sors. The pope, supported by Boemoud, 
Prince of Taranto, the son of Robert Guis- 
cord, gave a favorahle answer to the appeal 
of the patriarch. He saw in the proposed 
holy war an opportunity of establishing his 
authority over that of his rival. Pope Clem¬ 
ent H., who had been set up by the Ger¬ 
man emperor; while Boemond was anxious 


to win power and wealth for himself and 
his followers by the conquest of Palestine. 
Peter the Hermit was encouraged to preach 
the crusade or holy war throughout Prance 
and Italy, and he went from town to town, 
telling with fiery eloquence the story of the 
profiination of the Sepulchre of Christ and 
the wrongs of the eastern Christians. The 
subject was formally presented by the pope 
to the Councils of Piacenza and Clermont, 
and was enforced by the representations of 
a legate sent by the Gieek Emperor Alexis 
to urge the princes of Europe to arm for 
the defence of the last bulwark of Chris¬ 
tianity in Asia. But what moved the 
CouucU of Clermont most profoundly was 
the thrilling appeal of Peter the Hermit, 
which brought even the pope to his feet in 
an earnest indorsement of it. The vast 
crowd, worked up to the highest state of 
enthusiasm, answered ihe pope with a tre¬ 
mendous shout of God wills it 1 God wills 
it r* a phrase which by the direction of the 
pontiff became the crusader's battle-cry. 
The holy war was then solemnly proclaimed 
by the council, and preparations for it were 
begun. 

Thousands of every rank and age in all 
parts of Europe took the vow to fight for 
the Holy Sepulchre, aud bound the red 
cross to their shouldei*s as a token of their 
pledge. Private quarrels were almost for¬ 
gotten, and noble and commoner exerted 
himself to rescue the tomb of Christ from 
the infidel. Even monks laid aside their 
rosaries and took up arms. Nobles sold or 
mortgaged their castles and lands to pro¬ 
vide the funds for equipping themselves 
and their retainers and defraying their 
share of the cost of the war, 8erS w^ere 
set free on condition of taking the cross, 
and even robbers and pirates abandoned 
their infamous calling and joined the holy 
war in the iiope of expiating their crimes 
by their services in Palestine. The Jews, 
who were regarded as the natural enemies 
of the Christians, fared badly evei^^where 
during this excitement. In the cities on 
the Rhine they were nithlessly attacked 
and massacred, and the Emperor Henry 
I V. was obliged to take them under his spe¬ 
cial protection, to secure them the poor 
right to live.” 

The number of those who assumed the 
cross is placed by the historians of the 
times at 6,000,000 of men, women, and 
children. Ah were impatient to set out, 
and on the 15th of August, 1096, a body 
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of 60,000 set out from the bordei3 of 
Francs, led by a brave but improvident 
soldier, named Walter the Penniless. A 
little later Peter the Hermit with 40,000 
more, and still later 200,000 more, without 
any definite leader, set out on the same 
journey. They were without competent 
commanders or guides, with no discipline, 
food, or supplies of any kind. They ex¬ 
pected all their wants to be supplied in a 
miraculous manner from Heaven, and when 
they bitterly realized their error, attempted 
to live upon the countries they travei’sed, 
and so drew upon themselves the hostility 
of the natives, who fell upon them, har¬ 
assed their march, and slew large nurabem 
of them. Their crimes and outrages raised 
up enemies on all sides, and but a mere 
handful of the immense host that had set 
out managed to pass the borders of Hun¬ 
gary, and reach Constantinople. Still tliey 
were sufficiently numerous to cause the Em- 
peror Alexia no little anxiety* He received 
them kindly, but exerted himself to hasten 
them on their journey. They repaid his 
kindness by committing many outrages in 
and around Constantinople, but at last lie 
had the satisfaction of seeing them all safe 
beyond the Bosphorus. Ignorant of tlie 
route to Palestine, they plunged recklessly 
into Asia Minor, and were annihilated on 
the plains of Nice by the Turkish sultan. 
For years a pyramid of their bones marked 
the scene of their destruction. 

The true army of the crusaders did not 
begin its march until the autumn of 1096. 
It was divided into four columns for the 
sake of better subsistence. The first army, 
led by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Low'er 
Lorraine, consisted of the chivalry of his 
own duchy and of northeastern France. It 
marched through Germany, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, to Constantinojjle. Kaymond, 
Count of Toulouse, the most powerful prince 
of southern France, led the second army 
through Lombardy to the head of the Adri¬ 
atic, and theuee through Dalmatia and 
Slavonia to Constantinople. The third 
army, under Boemoud, crossed the Adriatic 
and marched thence to Constantinople, 
The fourth army, under Hugh of Veroian- 
dois, brother of the French kir^; Eobert 
ofNormandy,son of William the Conqueror; 
Eobert of Flanders, and Stephen of Blois 
and Chartres, marched thi-ough Italy, re¬ 
ceiving the pope's blessing on the way. 
They neglected to secure the means of trans¬ 
portation, and reached ConstarLtinopie in a 


greatly demoralized condition, nine months 
after the appointed time. 

The arrival of such powerful armies at 
Constantinople astonislied and alarmed the 
Emperor Alexis, who had not expected 
such an answer to his appeal for aid. He 
skilfully prevented the union of any two 
of the eontederate armies before Constanti¬ 
nople, and hastened them over’ the Bos¬ 
phorus into Bithynia, ^vhere, in the Bpring 
of 1097, they were assembled to the number 
of 100,000 lighting men and a vast number 
of pilgrims and camp followers. Their 
first operation was the siege and capture of 
Nice, the capital of the Turkish kingdom 
of Eoura, which fell on the 20th of June, 
1097. The Emperor Alexis adroitly claimed 
and secured this city as a possession of the 
empire. Marching into Phrygia, they de¬ 
feated the Turks on the 4th of July, near 
Doryloeum. Tancred and Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey, were sent forward with 
the cavalry, Tancred captured Tarsus, 
and Baldwin, coming up later, wished to 
plunder it in violation of the pledge the 
former had made the inhabitants. A quar¬ 
rel ensued between the two leaders, and 
Tancred being sustained by the other chief¬ 
tains, Baldwin, in disgust, drew off his fol¬ 
lowers, and went to the assistance of the 
Greek tyrant of Edessa, who had been suf¬ 
fered to reign as a tributary of the Turks. 
Tie adopted Baldwin as his son, hut the 
latter was no sooner admitted into the city 
than he put his adoptive father to death 
and seized the throne for himself. Baldwin 
conquered and annexed portions of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, and thus erected the first 
Christian kingdom in Asia. 

The next success of the crusaders was the 
capture of Antioch, which was taken after 
a siege of seven months. The citadel still 
held out, but it was forced to surrender, 
and a powerful Turkish army which had 
advanced to the relief of Antioch was 
routed on the 28th of June, 1098. The 
Khalif of Egypt took advantage of the de¬ 
feat of the Turks to make himself master 
of Jerusalem and Palestine. He attempted 
to open fnendly negotiations with the 
crusaders, but was answered sternly that 
they knew no difference between the Turk 
and the Saracen. Any Mohammedan 
claiming the sovereignty of Jerusalem waa 
their foe. 

In the summer of 1099 the crusading 
army arrived before Jerusalem, having 
occupied northern and central Palestine on 
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the march* As they came m sight of the 
holy city they burst into “ tears of joy and 
penitence/' and shouts of enthusiasm. Of 
all the vast hosts—nearly 900,000 in num¬ 
ber—that had left their homes in Europe, 
only 40,000 remained. The rest had fallen 
in battle or had died of the effects of 
wounds, disease, and dissipation. Jerusa¬ 
lem was canied by assault on the 15 th of 
July, after a siege of forty days. Seventy 
thousand Moslems were put to the sword, 
and in the enclosure of the Masque of Omar 
(the ancient Temple area) the knights rode 
in blood to their horses' knees. The mas- 
sacre continued for seven days. Then, re- 
memberiog that they were pilgrims, the 
crusaders washed the blood ft'om their 
liands and went bareheaded and barefoot to 
pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 

Eight days after 
the capture of the 
city the erusadei's 
chose Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the best 
and wisest of their 
leadem, to be King 
of Jerusalem. God¬ 
frey refused to wear 
a golden diadem in 
the city where the 
Saviour had been 
crowned witli 
thorns, and took the 
modest title of De¬ 
fender and Baron 
of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. A code of 
laws, called the As¬ 
sise of Jerusalem, 
was prepared by the most competent of the 
crusaders, and made the law of the king¬ 
dom. A few weeks later the Sultan of 
Egypt, who was marching to the relief of 
Jerusalem, was utterly routed by the Chris¬ 
tian army under Godfrey, at Askelon. 
This victory established the Cliristian king¬ 
dom for the time, and the greater number 
of the crusaders, deeming their vow accom¬ 
plished in the recover)" of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, went back to Eiiropej leaving Godfrey 
with only 300 knights and 2,000 foot 
soldiers for the defence of Palestine. The 
position of Godfrey was one of danger as 
well as of honor. His kingdom consisted 
only of Jerusalem, Jaffa, and some twenty 
villages and towns of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and the Saracens still held some im¬ 
pregnable castles in this region. 


The kingdom which the crusaders set up 
in Palestine wtis a singular establishment. 
It was French in language, laws, and cus¬ 
toms. Godfrey died in a. d. 1200, one 
year after his coronation, and was succeeded 
by his brother Baldwin, who was his in¬ 
ferior in every respect. By successive con¬ 
quests the borders of the Latin kingdom 
were extended eastward to the Euphrates 
and southward to the Egyptian frontier. 
The kingdom was divided into four great 
feudal baronies, namely, Tripoli, Galilee, 
Caesarea, and Nazareth, and Jaffa and As- 
calon. Of all their Syrian conquests the 
Mohammedans retained only Ems, Hamath, 
Damascus, and Aleppo. 

The situation of the Christian kingdom^ 
in the midst of the vast hosts of Mohamme¬ 
dans which peopled the Eastern world, was 


JliliUSALEM AND lU'S VALLEYS. 

at all times one of danger. The entire 
armed force of the realm never exceeded 
11,000 men. Fortunately there sprang up 
in Jerusalem two military ordei's which 
constituted themselves the bulwark of the 
kingdom and filled Europe with the fame 
of their deeds. In 1121 the monks of St. 
John, who had until now devoted them¬ 
selves to the offices of religion and the care 
" the sick, added to their vows another 
which bound them to the defence of the 
Holy Sepulchre. They took the name of 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
were generally known as “Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers." Nobles and princes came from 
all parts of Europe to Jerusalem to enroll 
themselves in the ranks of the order, and in 
a short space of time some 28,000 farms 
and manors were bestowed upon them in 
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varioua parts of Europe, which enabled 
them to support a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry for the defence of the Holy 
Land. The other order was that of the 
Templars, or Knights of the Temple, so 
called from Iheir heiug assigned as quar¬ 
ters a building in the Temple enclosure. 
They began in a very humble way, but so 
distinguished themselves by their splendid 
courage that recruits flocked to them from 
the noblest houses of Europe, and they in¬ 
creased rapidly in numbers and in wealth. 
Valuable possessions were bestowed upon 
them in every country in Europe, and they 
soon became the most powerful militaiy 
order in Christendom. The devotion of 
their poorer days died out with the pros¬ 
perity of both the Hospitallers and the 
Templars, They became corrupt ; *'the 
world was scandalized by the pride, avarice, 
and corruption of these Christian soldiers; 
their claims of immunity and jurisdiction 
disturbed the harmony of the church and 
state; and the public peace was endangered 
by their jealous emulation. But in their 
most dissolute period the Knights of the 
Hospital and the Temple maintained their 
fearless and fanatic character; they ne¬ 
glected to live, but they were prepared to 
die, iij the service of Christ/^ 

Towards the middle of the century the 
TuHcs began to recover from the weakness 
which had divided them, and to regain the 
ground they had lost. In 1146 they took 
Edessa after a siege of twenty-five days, 
and recovered from the Latins all their 
conquests beyond the Euphrates. The 
eastCFii frontier of Palestine was thus ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the Mohammedans, 
and grave fears were entertained in Europe 
for the safety of the Latin kingdom. The 
cause of the Christians in Palestine ’was 
eloquently urged in Europe by St, Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, and he succeeded in 
inducing the Emperor Conrad III., Louis 
VIL of France, and the Kings of Poland 
and Bohemia to take up arms for the de¬ 
fence of the Holy Land. All ranks and 
classes assumed the cross with enthusiasm, 
and vast numbers left their homes to join 
the Second Crasade. Over half a million 
fighting men, besides a vast number of 
camp-followers, women and children, monks, 
etc., composed the army which set out from 
Europe for Palestine. 

The Emperor Manuel Comnenus, who 
now occupied the Byzantine throne, viewed 
with alarm the approach of this vast host. 


" It was secretly, and perhaps tacitly ro* 
solved by the prince and people to destroy^ 
or at least to discourage, the pilgrims by 
every species of injury and oppression. The 
Western monarchs had stipulated for a safe 
passage and a fair market in the country 
of tlieir Christian brethren; but every em 
gagemeut was violated by treachery and 
injustice. Instead of an hospitable recep¬ 
tion, the gates of the cities, both in Europe 
and Asia, were closely baiTed against the 
crusaders; the scanty pittance of food was 
let down in baskets from the walls; the 
bread was poisoned by a mixture of chalk 
and other noxious ingredients. In every 
step of their march they were stopped or 
misled; the governors had private orders 
to fortify the parses and break down the 
bridges against them; the stragglers were 
pillaged and murdered; the soldiers and 
horses were pierced in tlie woods by arrows 
from an invisible hand; the sick were 
burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies 
were hung on gibbets along the highways* 
These injuries exasperated the champions 
of the cross, who were not endowed with 
evangelical patience; and the Byzantine 
princes, who had provoked the unequal 
conflict, promoted the embarlcatioii and 
march of these formidable guests. The 
Germans crossed over the Bosphorus first, 
and, without waiting for the French, Con¬ 
rad, wdth half the German forces, took the 
road to leoninm, whilst the other half 
under the command of Bishop Otto of 
Freysingen, chose the route of Ephesus. 
The emperor was treacherously misled by 
the Greek guides into the mountains of 
Cappadocia, which were occupied by the 
Turks; and, being hemmed in on every 
side, was compelled to a disastrous retreat, 
in which he lost the greater part of his 
troops. The division under Otto met with 
an almost similar fate," 

Louis of France, warned by the fate of 
the Germans, took the route by way of 
Philadelphia and Smyrna, Scarcity of 
provisions compelled him to diverge to 
Ephesus, where the Emperor Conrad, who 
had accompanied him, left him and went 
back to Cfenstantinoplep There he borrowed 
some Greek vessels and made the pilgrim¬ 
age to Palestine by sea. Louis continued 
his mai'ch, and gained a victory over the 
Turks at the crossing of the Meander, but, 
a little later, was surprised and defeated by 
the Turks in a narrow mountain pass be¬ 
tween Phrygia and Pisidia. With great 
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diffici:lty he secured his retreat to the 
friendly seaport of Satalia. There only 
vessels enough for the king and his knights 
could be obtainecJj and in these they sailed 
for Palestine, leaving the “ plebeian crowd 
of infantry to perish at the foot of the Pam- 
phylian hills.” Louis and Conrad met at 
Jerusalem. Uniting the wreck of theii’ 
armies with the Christian forces in Syria, 
they made a fruitless attempt to capture 
Damasctia, Pailing to accomplish anything. 


Khalif of Bagdad. Noiireddin appointed 
Saiadin, a powerful young emir, and the 
nephew of the conqueror of Egypt, as his 
lieutenant in that country. Saladin by his 
hrilliant qualities attached the army to his 
person, and was contemplating a revolt 
against the sultan when the death of Nou- 
reddin freed him from his allegiance, and 
enabled him to make himself Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria. Having established his 
authonty over these countries he attacked 
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the t\70 monarchs returned to Europe, and 
thus ended the Second Crusade. 

The Latin kingdom in Palestine owed its 
long continued existence to the enmity 
which existed between the Turks and the 
Saracens during this period. A new state 
of affairs followed the failure of the Second 
Crusade. In a. b. 1171 the Fatimite Kha¬ 
lif of Egypt was dethroned by the Lieuten* 
ant of Noureddin, the Turkish Sultan of 
Damascus, who was subject to the Abbassid 


the Christian kingdom in Palestine in 1187. 
He defeated the Christian army in a bloody 
battle of two days near the Lake of Tibe¬ 
rias. Guy of Lusignan, the last Christian 
King of Jerusalem, was taken prisoner, to¬ 
gether with the Grand-master of the Temp¬ 
lars, and many of the noblest of the Chris¬ 
tian knights, ^30 of whom suffered martyr¬ 
dom rather than deny their faith. Tiberias, 
Acre, Jaffa, Caesarea, and many other towns 
fell into Saladin^s hands in consequence of 
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this victoiy. Tyre held out, but Jerusalem 
was surrendered after a prolouged and des¬ 
perate defence. The Latins and the Franks 
were expelled from the Holy City, and the 
Mosque of Omar, which had been converted 
into a Christian cliurch, was again cojise- 
crated to one God and his prophet Mo¬ 
hammed- 

The news of the capture of Jerusalem 
fell like a thunderbolt upon Europe. The 
sovereigns of Germany, France, England, 
and Sicily, with the flower of the chivalry 
of those countries, assumed the cross. The 
Emperor Frederick Ear bar ossa was the 
first to set out for Palestine, 'W^arned by 
the fate of Conrad, he avoided Constantino¬ 
ple, and crossing the Hellespont marched 
direct into Iconiuin. He captured the city 
of the same name, the capital of that king¬ 
dom, but was drowned in the Cydnus, and 
after encountering the greatest hardships 
and privations only one-tenth of his army 
reached Acre to take part in the siege. The 
sufferings of the Germans here were so great 
that some soldiers from Bremen and Lubec 
organized a field-hospital and devoted them¬ 
selves to nursing their unfortunate comrades. 
The Duke of Suahia organized them into a 
new order which took the name of Teutonic 
Knights- They combined the benevolent 
duties of the Hospitallers and the military 
vows of the Templars, and devoted them¬ 
selves to the relief of the sick and the de¬ 
fence of the holy places. In course of time 
the Teutonic Knights became one of the 
leading military orders of Europe. 

The siege of Acre, which was important 
aa tlie most convenient of the fortified sea¬ 
ports of Palestine for communication with 
Europe, was the first enterprise attempted 
by the Christians. In spite of the immense 
force engaged, the siege lagged until the ar¬ 
rival of Richard L of England and Philip 
Augustus of France with their armies. 
Richard inlused new life into the siege, and 
in July, 1191, Acre was taken by storm. 
The Duke of Austria planted his batmer by 
the side of those of France and England on 
the wall of the captured city, but Richard 
removed it with his own hand, and pitched 
it into the ditch. Leopold, the Austrian 
duke, bitterly resented this insult, and sub¬ 
sequently avenged it by capturing the 
English king on his return home through 
Austria, and throwing him into prison. 
Richard*s exploits raised him to the proud 
rank of the hero of the war, but won him 
the enmity of the other princes. Philip of 


France, jealous of the superior fame of his 
English rival, abandoned the crusade, and 
returned home, first swearing a solemn oath 
not to seek to injure Richard during the 
absence of the latter in Palestine. He left 
a large portion of his army in Palestine 
under the Duke of Burgundy, subject to the 
command of the King of England. The 
violation of his oath by Philip and his 
coui'se in persuading John to seize the 
throne of England have been related. 
News of this reached Richard in Palestine. 
He was engaged in the task of refbrtifying 
Jafia, Ascalon, and Gaza, and he remained 
to complete the work, engaging in it with 
his own hands like a common soldier. The 
task completed, the Christian army ad¬ 
vanced towards Jerusalem and encamped 
within sight of the Holy City, which was 
defended by Sakdin wiUi a strong force. 
The Duke of Burgundy, either from pru¬ 
dence or from treachery, refiised to join in 
the attack which Richard ordered, and the 
king was obliged to withdraw to the coast, 
after bitterly denouncing the cowardice of 
h is allies. Conrad of Montferrat was eliosen 
King of Jerusalem, and Richard bestowed 
Cyprus upon Guy of Liisignan to indannify 
him for the loss of his empty title. The 
English king had captured that island from 
the Greek emperor on his way to Palestine. 
Conrad died before he could be crowned, 
and Count Henry of Champagne aueceeded 
to his barren honors. After relieving Jaffa, 
which had almost fallen into the hands of 
Saladio, Richard, finding it impossible to 
accomplish aiiything with such lukewarm 
allies, concluded a tiuce of three years and 
eight montlis with Saladin, and set out on 
his return to England, A. i>. 1192. On his 
way he was captured by the Duke of Aus¬ 
tria. The events of his captivity and re¬ 
lease have been related. 

During the captivity of Richard in Ger¬ 
many Sakdin died in Palestine, a. d. 1193. 
His three sons became the Sultans of Alep¬ 
po, Damascus, and Egypt, but the greater 
part of his Syrian dominions passed into the 
hands of hb brother Saphadin. The Ger¬ 
man princes and bishops undertook m 
expedition against him in 1197, and in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat upon him between 
Tyre and Sidon, liberating many cities and, 
freeing 9,000 Christian captives. News of 
the emperorb death arrived immediately 
after this victory, and the Gemans at once 
returned to Europe. Saphadin, taking ad¬ 
vantage of their withdrawal, recaptured 
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Jaffa and put the entire population to the 
sword. 

In A. D. 1200 Pope Innocent III. pro¬ 
claimed a Fourth Crusade^ and levied a tax 
upon all Christendom for the expenses of 
the war. Those who could not join the 
army of the cross were allowed to purchase 
exemption by the payment of money^ and 
large sums poured into the treasury of St. 
Peter. A council of the French barons 
was held at Soissona to make arrangements 
for the war, and it was decided to proceed 
to Syria by sea. To procure the necessary 
shipping a treaty was made with the repub¬ 
lic of Venice, the crusaders agreeing to pay 
a liberal sum lor the services of the Vene¬ 
tian fleet, and to share with the republic 
the prizes taken during the war. Shortly 
after Easter, A* i>. 1202, the crusaders as¬ 
sembled at Venice, and being unable to 
raise the full sum required by the republic 
for the services of the fleet, the doge agreed 
to allow them more time on condition of 
their conquering Zara, a town on the Dal¬ 
matian coast, which had revolted from 
Venice and gone over to the King of Hun¬ 
gary. This they accomplished, as lias been 
related. While wintering at Zara they 
were appealed to by the young Greek 
Prince Alexis Aogelus, the son of the de¬ 
posed Emperor of Constantinople, to aid 
him in regaining his throne. Alexis prom¬ 
ised in return for this assistance to defray 
the greater part of the expenses of the cru¬ 
sade and to assist them with his army. 
The pope forbade this departure from the 
objects of the expedition, but the crusaders 
resolved to assist Alexis. They sailed to 
Constantinople and captured that city. 
Thug the Fourth Crusade degenerated into 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople and 
the erection of a Latin empire on the ruins 
of the old Greek state. The events of this 
undertaking have been related elsewhere, 
and we need not repeat them here. The 
success of the Latins alarmed Saphadin, 
and he sought and obtained a six years' 
truce. 

In 1211 a singular expedition set out for 
Palestine from the borders of Germany. 
It consisted of about 90,000 children, led 
by a child. These little ones had been in¬ 
duced to believe that the warriors of Chris¬ 
tendom had failed to possess the Holy 
Land because of their sins, and that this 
aucce^ was reserved for the weak and inno¬ 
cent They reached Genoa, and there 
found their progress barred by the eeaj of 


which they had never heard. Some took 
shipping and were captui^ecl by Moorish 
coi^airs; others wandered about Italy and 
perished of fatigue and hunger; but few, 
if any, ever regained their homes or trod 
the sands of Palestine. 

In 1216 Innocent III. proclaimed a Fifth 
Crusade. The Christians w^ere led by 
Andrew II. of Hungaiy, and his army was 
made up of knights and men-at-arms from 
all parts of Europe. He accomplished noth¬ 
ing, and a second army, mainly of Ger¬ 
mans, set out. Instead of proceeding to 
Palestine the crusadem sailed to Egypt, 
where they captured Damietta, but their 
affairs were so badly managed that the 
Sultan of Egypt was able to compel tbefr 
surrender. The sultan supplied food to the 
starving remnants of the Christian army 
and allowed them to march into Syria, 

In 1227 the Emperor Frederick II., who 
had been excommunicated by the pope for 
his delay in joining the crusade, proceeded 
to Syria. He was unable to accomplish 
anything by force of arms in consequence 
of the hostility of the papal party. He in¬ 
duced the Sultan of Egypt to cede the city 
of Jerusalem and several other towns to 
the Christians. The incidents of Frede¬ 
rick's stay in Palestine have been related. 
Upon his return to Europe the Mohamme¬ 
dans broke the truce, and all that Fred¬ 
erick had gained was swept away. 

A Sixth Crusade wag proclaimed by the 
pope in 1234. The purpose of the pontiff 
was in reality to fill his coffers with the 
commutation money of Christendom rather 
than to help the Syrian Christians, and 
when the English Eichard, Earl of Corn¬ 
wall and many nobles of that country took 
the cross and set out for Palestme, the pope 
endeavored to stop them. The English 
were joined in Palestine by a French army 
under the King of Navarre. The crusad¬ 
ers merely by a display of force compelled 
the Sultan of Egypt to restore to them the 
greater part of Palestine. They rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem and reconsecrated the 
ehnrehes. A few years later Palestine was 
overwhelmed by the Tartar hordes of Kho- 
rasmia. Jerusalem was captured and most 
of its inhabitants were put to the sword. 
The Templars and Hospitallers were de¬ 
feated, their grand-masters slain, and these 
orders in the East reduced to a mere 
handful. 

The Seventh Crusade was led by Louis 
IX. of France. He was accompanied by 
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his three brothers, the Counts of Anjou, 
Artois, and Poitiers, and the chivalry of 
France, He sailed to Cyprus, where he 
passed the winter, and in the spring of 
1249 proceeded to Egypt, where he re^ 
ceived the surrender of Damietta, In the 
inarch to Cairo he was defeated in the 
battle of Mansotirah and forced to begin a 
disastrous retreat, wliich resuited in his sur¬ 
render, together with ail his nobles and; 
20,000 men-at-arms. The sultan agreed to 
release him upon the payment of a million 
of golden bezants, but was so impressed by 
the nobleness of the character of Louis that 
he voluntarily remitted 200,000 bezants. 
The liberty of the king was purchased 
by the surrender of Lamietta, and a 
truce for ten years was concluded between 
Louis and tlia sultan, Louis then pro¬ 
ceeded to Palestine, w’here he remained four 
years longer, seeking to introduce a sys¬ 
tem of good government in that country, 
but refraining from attempting to visit 
Jerusalem, since be could not conquer it. 
The death of his mother, the queen regent, 
recalled him to France in 1253. After Ixis 
departure the rival Christian merchants, 
and especially the military orders, broke 
out into fierce quarrels with each other. 
A desperate battle was fought between the 
Hospitallers and the Templars, and scarcely 
a member of the latter order was left alive. 
This shameful strife was brought to a close 
by an invasion of Palestine and Syria^ by 
tbe Mamelukes. Jaffa and the principal 
towns were captured, Antioch was forced 
to surrender, and 100,000 of its inhabitants 
were made prisoners. 

The news of the fall of Antioch induced 
Louis IX. of France, Prince Edward of 
England, and the powerful English Earls 
of Pembroke and Warwick to embark iu 
an Eighth Crusade. Louis, for some strange 
reason, turned aside from Palestine and at¬ 
tacked Tunis, in Afi'ica. His brother 
Charles of Anjou, now King of Sicily, was 
no doubt the true author of this movement, 
as he xvislied to recover northern Africa, 
which had formerly been tributary to the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Carthage was cap¬ 
tured and plundered, but a plague broke 
out in tbe French camp, and carried off 
many of the crusaders, among them the 
good King Louis and one of his sons, Au¬ 
gust, 1270. Prince Edward of England 
reached Palestine the next spring, and 
gathered around him all tlie Latin forces. 
Nazareth was taken, and, after a victory 


over the Turks, a truce for ten years was 
negotiated with the Sultan of Egypt, The 
death of Henry III. of England in Novem¬ 
ber, 1272, obliged Edward to return home. 

The outrages of the Christians upon the 
Mohammedans brought the truce to a 
sudden ending, and the sultan took the 
field with a powerful army, resolved to 
utterly destroy the Latin power in the 
East. One after another of the Christian 
strongholds were captured, and tbe rem¬ 
nants of the Latins were shut up in the 
City of Acre, which during this period be¬ 
came one of the most infamous spots upon 
the globe, and the cause of Christendom 
was shamed by the crimes of its defenders. 
In 1291 Khalil, Sultan of Egypt, attacked 
the town with an army of 200,000 men, 
and after a desperate defence of thirty-three 
days carried it by storm, and death or 
slavery was the lot of 60,000 Christians. 
Only a mere haudfiil of the defenders, who 
succeeded in gaining the vessels in the 
harbor, escaped to Cyprus. Tbe loss of 
Acre was followed by that of the whole of 
Palestine, which pa^ssed entirely inlx) the 
hands of the Turks. “ By the command of 
the sultan the churches and fortifications 
of the Latin cities were demolished; a 
motive of avarice or fear still opened tbe 
Holy Sepulchre to some devout and defence¬ 
less pilgrims; and a mournful and solitary 
silence prevailed along the coast which had 
so lung resounded with the world's debate.” 

Thug closed the effort which had for so 
long enlisted some of the nohl^t spirits 
and caused a liberal expenditure of the 
blood and wealth of Christendom. Natur¬ 
ally such a movement could not be without 
lasting effects upon Europe, effects w-hich 
give to the crusades their chief importance 
ill history. First of all these results was 
that of the union of so many nations in one 
cause. The races of Europe came to know 
each other better, and a spirit of friendly 
intercourse, an interchange of noble senti¬ 
ments and liberal ideas was inaugurated 
among them. This in itself was worth all 
the cost of these holy war's. 

The necessity of keeping up constant 
communication with the Christians in 
Syria and Palestine resulted in the growth 
of a regular and extensive commerce be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia. China, India, and 
Persia were brought into commercial inter¬ 
course with the western world, and articles 
of oriental luxury poured into Europe, 
creating new wants, and enlarging the 
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channels of trade. Merchants from the far 
East visited the cities of Europe, and Eu¬ 
ropean travellei's and merchants brought 
back valuable narratives of the wonders of 
the ancient world. The arts and the lan¬ 
guages of Asia were introduced into Eu¬ 
rope, and exercised a marked effect upon 
the literature and civilisation of that con¬ 
tinent. 

Chivalry, though older than the cru¬ 
sades, received its most powerful stimulus 
from these wars. It was the legitimate 
result of feudalism, but the crusades ex¬ 
panded and developed it, and invested it 
with a splendor which it could scarcely 
have attained in the West. It had for its 
object the training of the warrior in the 
exercises and duties of his profession, and 
the implanting in him of those noble senti¬ 
ments and lolty aspirations which were to 
lift him up above the vulgar level of a mere 
slayer of men. Its leading principles were 
the honoring of valor, and the reverence and 
protection of woman. 

Youths destined for the profession of 
arms—and in this class we must include all 
the nobility and gentry of Europe—^were 
trained under the eye of their feudal lord 
or some veteran warrior. From seven to 
fourteen years of age the youth was termed 
a page. His duties were principally to 
attend upon the ladies of the mansiom In 
their society he was taught obedience, cour¬ 
tesy, and the reverence due to the female 
sex. He was also instructed in music, 
chess, religion, and the use of the sword and 
lighter weapons. Love was impressed upon 
him as both a duty and a privilege, and he 
was from the first encouraged to select 
some fair lady as the object of his devotion, 
whose charms he celebrated, and for whose 
defence he was taught that it was a privi¬ 
lege to lay down life itself. “The love of 
God and the ladies,^^ says Hallam, “was 
enjoined as a single duty. He who was 
faithful and true to his mistress was held 
sure of salvation, in the theology of the 
43astle.” 

When he had attained the age of four¬ 
teen, the page became an enquire, or squire^ 
and from the society of the ladies was 
transferred to that of the knights and men- 
at-arms. His duty was to attend upon his 
lord, whom he was usually allowed to 
select He waited upon him in the castle 
and camp, cleaned his armor, took care of 
his weapons, put on his armor and released 
him from it, and wxnt into battle by his 


side to provide him with fresh weapons in 
case of need, and to aid him by his per¬ 
sonal efforts when hard pressed. He con¬ 
tinued in this position until he was twenty- 
one, when, if he merited the honor or bad 
won it by gallantry on the field, he was 
advanced to the grade of Jcnight 

The ceremonial of the investiture of the 
candidate with the order of knighthood was 
elaborate and imposing. The candidate 
was required to fast for a day and to con- 
fess his sins, after which he received abso¬ 
lution. He then passed the night in prayer 
and watching before the altar of some 
cliurch, before which the arms he was to 
assume the next day were placed. This 
was called the “ Vigil of Arms.” The next 
morning, having bathed and clothed him¬ 
self in new robes, over which was placed 
the coat of mail, he repaired to the church, 
w'here he was examined as to his fitness for 
the dignity to which he aspired. If ad¬ 
judged worthy, he received the sacrament. 
He then swore on the gospels to be brave, 
loyal, good, just, generous, and courteous; 
that he would defend the church, the clergy, 
and the ladies, and redress the wrongs of 
the widow and orphan, the weak and the 
defenceless. Then the baldric, a white 
leather belt, worked with gold, was slung 
around him, the golden spurs were buckled 
upon his feet, and the prince or lord who 
was to confer the honor took the candi¬ 
date's own sw^ord and struck him sharply 
with the flat side over the back, and hailed 
him by his new title of “Sir Knight.” 
Any one who had received the knighthood 
had the right to confer it upon a woiihj 
candidate, and it was often conferred upon 
the field of battle to reivard some brave 
deed. 

The knights delighted in manly sports 
and daring deeds. Their favorite amuse¬ 
ment was the tournament, or trial of arms. 
Tournaments were held in honor of some 
great victory, royal marriage, or other 
public event, but were not confined to these 
occasions. They were engaged in by all 
knights on terms of equality, and were gov¬ 
erned by strict rules designed to secure fair 
play between the combatants. The knights 
fought with blunted weapons, but hard 
blows were given, and many serious in¬ 
juries received. The victor knight was 
greeted with the praise of the spectators, 
and was entitled to crown his lady love 
“ Queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Historians differ as to the effects of the 
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institution of cliivalry upon tli© times, but 
it seems certain that it did more than 
anything eke to rob war of its brutality, 
for, whatever its faults, it set up a noble 
standard for the emulation of its votaries. 
The true knight was not only brave, but 
txithful, tender, courteous, generous, and 
religious. Men were taught to help, and 
not to crush the weak and oppressed, and 
woman was elevated to her proper place in 
the social scale by the reverence and de¬ 
votion with which the stern, hard*fisted war¬ 


rior was taught to regard her. Chivalry 
did not keep its followers altogether from 
great and terrible faults, but it made them 
better tlxan they would have been without 
its spirit, and at least kept them con¬ 
stantly in mind of their duty to God and 
man. 

The institution of chivalry died out with 
feudalism. The changes in the mode of 
warfare wrought by the introduction of gun¬ 
powder made the knight out of place, and 
put an end to his existence. 


THE HISTOEY OF THE TURKISH 

EMFIRE. 


CHAPTER I. I 

PROM THE FOORDATIOK OP THE EMPIRE 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

Death of Eublai Khan—OrthogrUL Establishes the 
Empire of the Ottoman Turks—Bithynia Con¬ 
quered by the Turks—Orelian Aids the Greek 
Emperor Cantecus^ne—The Turks Gain a I'oot* 
hold in Enrope—Tliey Take Possession of Thrace 
—Amurath I,—Makes Adnauople his Cy>ital— 
The Janizaries—Eajazefc I, Assumes the Title of 
Sultau—Attempts the Couquest of Hui^ary—Be* 
s i e^es Constantinople — Tamer lane—His Con- 
quests—Defeats Bajazet—His Empire—Moham¬ 
med I, Becomes Snltau—Mohammed II, Cap- 
tures Constantinople—Makes it the Capital of the 
Empire—Conquers Greece—Selim I,—His Cou- 
quests—Soiymau I. Takes Belgrade—Capture of 
Rhodes—Wars with Yeuice—Battle of Lepanto— 
Destruction of the Turkish l^aval Power in the 
Mediterranean—Wars with the German Em- 
Besieged—It is Relieved by John 
bobieski—Peace of Carlowita^—Azov Ceded to 
Russia—It is Regained—The Peace of Passarowitz 
—Wars with Hussia—Catharine the Great—Rus¬ 
sia. Gams the Crimea-Successful Revolt of Servia 
—Decline of Turkey—The Greek Revolution— 
Greek Independeace Secured—Revolt of Egvpi^ 
Its 8etUeraent-Tbe Crimean War—The Cfretan 
;^volt—The Sultan Visits Paris and London— 
Abrogation oi the Treaty of Paris—Revolt in Her- 
zegovma—Turkey Insolvent—Abdid Hamid II. 
-The Herzegovinian War—Efforts of the Eu¬ 
ropean Powers to Secure Peace aud Reform—The 
Bulprian Massacres—Servia and Montenegro 
Declare War against Turkey—Intervention of 
Russia—The Conference-The Turkish Constitu- 
Uon—Failure of the Conference—Obstinacy of 
Turkey—Peace \rith Servia —The Protocol- 
Turkey Rejects it, 

^HE vast empire of Kublai Khan 
ended with his life. Among the 
many chiefs who rose to power 
upon its ruins was Orthogrul, a 
Turkish leader. His son Othman 
_ completed the work begun by his 
father, aud, having conquered a portion of 



Kicomedia, established his capital at 
Prusa, and laid the tbundations of the em* 
pire of the Ottoman Turks, who take their 
name from him. His son Orchan, takiug 
advantage of the struggle between the elder 
and younger Andronieus, conquered Bi- 
thynia and advanced his dominions to the 
Hellespont When the Emperor Cantacu- 
zene embarked in his struggle for the 
throne, he asked the assistance of the 
Turks and even gave his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Orcliaiu Soiymau, the son of 
Orchan, was sent over to Europe at the 
head of 10,000 horse to aid Cantaciizene in 
his last quarrel with John Pala&ologus, and 
the Turks were thus given a foothold in 
Europe which they never relinquished. 
The Chersouesus was quietly but rapidly 
filled with a Turkish colony, and the for¬ 
tresses of Thrace passed into the hands of 
the Turks, who refused to surrender them 
to the Byzantine court, A* D, 1353. 

Amurath I,, the son of Orchan aud 
brother of Solymao, came to the throne in 
1360. He conquered all of Thrace and made 
Adrianople the capital of liis kingdom. 
His dominions extended to within a short 
distance of Constantinople, He might 
have captured the capital of tlie Greek 
empire, but he deemed it best to delay this 
conquest for a While, He turned his arms 
against the Bulgarians, the Servians, Bos¬ 
nians, and Albanians, the Slavonian nations 
inlmbitiug the region between the Danube 
and' the Adriatic, aud subdued them, 
From the multitude of hia Christian cap¬ 
tives Amurath selected the strongest and 
most beautiful youths, and had them 
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tramed for liis service. They became 
kuowii as janizaries, and being reared from 
early childhood in the Mohammedan reli¬ 
gion and treated with great favor by the 
sultan^ they became his most devoted sub- 
jecta. They also constituted the dower of 
the Turkish army, and were regarded as 
the most formidable troops in the world. 
Amuratli was mortally wounded in battle 
in 13S9. He was succeeded by his son 
Bajazet I., called ^^Hderim,” or ‘^ Light¬ 
ning.” He secured uninterrupted com¬ 
munication between his dominions in 
Europe and Asia by stationing a fleet of 
galleys at Gallipoli. With these he was 
able to command the Hellespont and inter¬ 
cept the expeditious sent from western 
Europe to the relief of Constantinople. 
The predecessor of Bajazet had been con¬ 
tent with the title of emir, but he assumed 
that of sultan. He filled Europe with 
terror, and made a strenuous effort to con¬ 
quer Hungary. AJl western Europe sent 
assistance to Hungary, whose cause was 
that of Christendom, but Bajazet inflicted 
a severe defeat at Nicopolis, in 1396, upon 
a confederated army of 100,000 Christians 
led by Siegiuond, King of Hungary. 
Bajazet invariably treated the Greek em¬ 
perors as his va^als. He enclosed their 
empire, which consisted of but little more 
than Constantinople and its suburbs, on all 
sides with his extensive dominions, and the 
capture of the city was simply a question 
of time. He took advantage of the death 
of John Palseologus and the accession of 
Manuel to claim the city as his own, and 
his demand being refused, besieged Con¬ 
stantinople. The city would speedily have 
fallen into his hands had he not been sud¬ 
denly summoned to Asia to meet the ad¬ 
vance of a new and formidable enemy, and 
Constantinople was spared for a while 
longer. 

This new enemy was a Turkish chieftain 
named Timonr, or Tamerlane. His ances¬ 
tors had done service to the Mogul Khans, 
and at an early age he had risen to a high 
rank in the service of their successors. At 
the age of thirty-four (a. d. 1370) he be¬ 
came Emir of Zagatai and the East, but 
this did not content him. He coveted the 
sovereignty of the world, and by the force 
of his genius became in the next thirty 
years the ruler of the greater part of the 
Mogul empire. Between 1370 and 1400 he 
conquered and annexed to his dominions 
Persia, Georgia, Tartary and India. At I 


the close of tho century, although sixty- 
three years old, he descended from the 
Georgian hills and marched to conquer 
Syria and Egypt. It was the news of his 
approach that summoned Sultan Bajazet 
from the siege of Constantiuople to take 
the field against the most formidable ad¬ 
versary, the Ottoman Turks had yet en- 
couutered. 

The effort of Bajazet L to check the vic¬ 
torious march of Timour proved in vain. 
The latter took Aleppo and Damascus in 
Syria and reduced them to ashes. He 
turned aside fr om the invasion of Palestine 
and overran the provinces of Armenia and 
Anatolia. Bajazet endeavored to compel 
him to raise the siege of Angora in the 
latter country, but was defeated in a great 
battle near Aat city, and made a prisoner, 
July 28fch, 1402. Timour was now master 
of all the vast region from the Irtish and 
the Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to Damascus and the Archi¬ 
pelago. Only the lack of vessels prevented 
him from carrying his conquests beyond 
the Hellespont. He ruled this immense 
empire with firmness and ability, and 
‘‘ might boast that, at his accession to the 
throne, Asia the prey of anarchy and 
rapine, whilst under his prosperous mon¬ 
archy a child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the east to the 
west. Such was his confidence of merit 
that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for hia victories and a title to uni¬ 
versal dominion. But the remedy was far 
more pernicious than the disease; and 
whole nations were crushed under the foot¬ 
steps of the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities was 
often marked by his abominable trophies, 
by columns or pyramids of human heads.” 
Timour died in 1405, while preparing for 
the conquest of China, and his empire was 
soon broken up among his descendants. 

The capture of Sultan Bajazet was fol¬ 
lowed in the Turkish dominions by a fierce 
civil war among his five sons, which lasted 
from 1403 to 1413. At the end of this 
time order was restored by Mohammed I,, 
who was recognized as universal sultan. 
The eight years of his reign were peaceful, 
and were spent in consolidating his power 
in his dominions and in re-establishing the 
reign of law which had been overthrown 
by the civil war. His son Amurath II. 
succeeded him in 1421. The next year 
Amurath renewed the attack upon Con- 
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staotinople, but after a siege of two months 
abandoned the attempt* He was a man of 
singular moderation and justice for one of 
his race, and preferred the repose of private 
life to the cares of empire, designing the 
sceptre to his son he retired to Magnesia* 
The invasion of the HuDgarians drew him 
from his retirement, and his son relinquished 
the crown to him* The Christians were 
finally routed in the great battle of Varna 
(1444), and Amurath again resigned the 
crown to his sou, Mohammed II* A few 
years later a formidable rebellion of the 
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janizaries obliged the sultan once more to 
resume the |overnment, as his son was too 
young and inexperienced to control the 
army. He remained on the throne until 
his death in 1451* 

Mohammed II* was twenty-one years old 
at the death of his father. He had been 
educated with the utmost care, and is said 
to have spoken in addition to his native 
tongue the Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin language* Yet in spite of this 
training he was a cruel, brutal, and lustful 
tyrant. From the opening of his reign he, 


was resolved upon the capture of Constan¬ 
tinople* In 1452 be began to fortify the 
Bosphorus to prevent the passage of Euro¬ 
pean fleets to the assistance of the Greek 
capital, and in the spring of 1453 advanced 
to Constantinople, invested the city, and 
captured it after a siege of fifty-three days* 
The Greek emperor defended his capital 
gallantly, but the Turkish force was over¬ 
whelming* Constantinople wag made the 
capital of the Turkish empire, but the 
Greeks were treated with fairness by the 
conqueror, and were encouraged to remain 
in the city* Mohammed now sought to 
follow up hU victory by the conquest of 
Hungary* He advanced to Belgrade and 
laid siege to that important fortress, but 
was defeated and driven back by the Ke- 
gent John Huniades in 1456* These efforts 
were repeated during the remainder of Mo- 
hammeas reign, but without success. The 
sultan now turned his ai ms against the re¬ 
maining Greek states* The Morea was con¬ 
quered and annexed in 1460, and the next 
year Trebizond surreudered to him* In 
1481 a Turkish force was despatched across 
the Adriatic, and Otranto on the Italian 
coast was stormed and sacked* Having 
secured this important footing iu Italy, Mo¬ 
hammed prepared to follow it up by the 
conquest of the entire peninsula, but amid 
the general alarm which his movements 
occasioned throughout Europe, he died* 
He was succeeded by his son Bajazet II* 
He was not a conqueror like liis lather, and 
under him the Mohammedan dominion fell 
off instead of advancing. 

The reign of Bajazet II* witnessed a de¬ 
cline of the Turkish power* In 1501 their 
empire was weakened by the establishment 
of the modern kingdom of Persia under 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the dynasty 
of the Soph is* The cause of this division 
I was the adoption by the people of Persia 
of the doctrines of the Shiah sect of Mo¬ 
hammedans* In 1512 Bajazet’s reign was 
cut short by his enforced abdication in 
favor of his son Selim I*, one of the greatest 
as well as one of the cruellest of tiie sul¬ 
tans* ^ He made frequent wai^ upon the 
new kingdom of Persia, and made himself 
master of Xurdigtau and Mesopotamia. 
He next conquered Syria and Egypt and 
annexed them to the Ottoman empire* He 
compelled the last of the Abbasside Kha- 
lifs to surrender to them the sacred title, 
which the Ottoman sultans have since 
borne. He died in 1520, and was succeeded 
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by his son Snlyman I., who proved himself 
a much abler sovereign than his father. 
He was the greatest of the sultans. 

lu the first year of his reign Solyman, 
who was determined^ to add Hiingaiy and. 
western Europe to his empire, invaded the 
former country, and captured Belgrade and 
a number of important fortresses. ^ He suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering and annexing to his 
dominions the southern part of the king¬ 
dom and the Temesvar and Banat. In 
1521 he captured the island of Ehodes 
from the Knights of St. John, who had 
held it since the crusades. The knights 
retired from Ehodes to the island of Malta, 
which was bestowed upon them by the Em¬ 
peror Charles V. They fortified its prin¬ 
cipal port, and in 1565 successfully resisted 
a determined effort of Solyman, to capture 
their stronghold. 

lu 1535 Solyman's admiral, Khaireddin, 
called Barbarossa, captured Tunis for him, 
but it was retaken by the Emperor Charles 
V., who infiietod a severe punishment upon 
the Turks in Africa, and restored Tunis to 
its rightful sovereign. In spite of this de¬ 
feat, however, the fleet of Barbarossa swept 
the Mediterranean, and ravaged the coasts 
of Spain, Italy, and France at pleasure. 
Thousands of captives were torn from 
their homes and sent to slavery in Africa, 
In spite of these outrages^ Francis I., of 
France, in order to defeat the schemes of 
the Emperor Charles, made an alliance 
with the Turks, During this period Soly- 
inau conquered the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago, and sent a squadron into the 
Eed Sea to oppose the Portuguese in India. 
The Venetians lost heavily by these con¬ 
quests in the Archipelago, where they had 
exten si ve possess ions. 1 n 1542—3 th e T u r k- 
ish fleet in alliance with the French rav¬ 
aged the southern coast of Italy. Eeggio 
was burned, numerous captives were taken, 
and Kome was threatened. The Turkish 
fleet then sailed for Marseilles, where Bar¬ 
barossa found a ready market for the cap¬ 
tives he had taken on the Calabrian coast, 
Toulon w'as assigned to the Turks for their 
winter quarters. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made i^on Nice by the combined 
French and Turkish fleets during the same 
year. A few years later the Turks quar¬ 
relled with their Christian allies, and seized 
a number of French nobles, whom they 
held for ransom. During the whole of tlie, 
century the Turkish corsairs kept the coasts 
of Euro])e in danger, and during the life 


of Solyman the European states %vere never 
free from the dread of a general invasion 
of the infidels. In 1566 Solyman died, 
Selim II. succeeded his father. He 
began his reign by making a truce for 
twelve years with the Emperor Maximilian 
II, He was a weak and profligate prince, 
and secured the allegiance of the janizaries 
by distributing large sums of money among 
them. He then made war without success 
against Persia. In 1570 he sent a fleet and 
an army of 50,000 men to conquer Cyprus, 
which for nearly a century had been a de¬ 
pendency of the Venetian republic. The 
next year saw him in possession of the entire 
island. Pope Pius V. now organized a 
holy league, consisting of himself, the King 
of Spain, and the republic of Venice, for 
the expulsion of the Turks from the Med¬ 
iterranean, A fleet of 300 vessels, com¬ 
manded by Don John of Austria, half- 
brother of Philip of Spain, was assembled, 
and despatched against the Mohammedans. 
The Turkish fleet, superior in strength to 
that of the Christians, was discovered in 
the harbor of Lepanto, the ancient Nan- 
paetus, Don John at once attacked it, and 
gained over it one of the most memorable 
naval victories on record. The Turks lost 
224 sliqis and 30,000 men, and their sm 
premacy in the Mediterranean was utterly 
destroyed. They never recovered from this 
blow, and from this battle ceased to be a 
terror to Europe. Their empire steadily 
declined from this time. If the Christians 
had followed up their victory with vigor, 
they might have wrested Greece from the 

E orte. They were divided by quarrels, 
owever, and the next year the Turks were 
able to put another fleet afloat. The Ven¬ 
etians now made a separate peace with the 
sultan, and surrendered all their claims to 
Cyprus. In 1572 Selim died. 

The immediate successors of Selim were 
sunk in pleasure, and made no efibrts to 
extend their dominions. In 1594 Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Transylvania revolted from 
Araiirath III., and made an alliance with 
the emperor. Amu rath in great alarm sent 
to Damascus for the holy standard, which 
he supposed would bring him victory. He 
died in 1595, and was succeeded by his son 
Mohammed III., who secured his succession 
by murdering bis nineteen brothers. Dur¬ 
ing this year the Austrian army uudei 
Count Mausfeld defeated the Turks in a 
series of battles. In 1596 Mohammed took 
the field in person, and in a three days^ 
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iattle at Keresztes inflicted a terrible de- 
feat upon the Christians^ whtj lost 50,000 
men and 100 pieces of cannon. The war 
^ted until January, 1607, but the Turks 
neglected to reap the advantages of their 
great yietory, and gained nothing of per¬ 
manent value by the struggle. 

The peace of Sitvatorok in 1607^ which 
closed the war between the Turks and the 
empire, showed a great abatement in the 
pretensions of the Turks, wdiose power now 


up to this time by the Venetians; the war 
for the possession of this island terminated 
in 1669 in its conquest by the Turks, who 
held undisputed possession of it for nearly 
two hundred years. 

In 1649 Mohammed IV. came to the 
throne. In 1663 a new war was begun 
with Aiifltria. It was closed by the treaty 
of Vasvar, in August, 1664. The Turks 
were allowed to retain all their conquests in 
ITimgary, and were paid the sum of 200,000 



VARNA, 


began to clecl uie. In 1618 Moham nied IIL 
was succeeded by his son, Othman II., w^ho 
attempted tlie conquest of Poland. His 
disastrous failure so enraged the janizaries 
that they murdered him at the close of the 
war. A, D, 1622* He w^as only eighteen 
years old at the time of his death. His 
uncle, Mustapha, an imbecile, was taken 
from a dungeon and seated on the throne, 
but was removed wdthin a year to make way 
for Amurath IV., the younger brother o{ 
Othman. In 1645 the sultan attempted 
the conquest of Crete, which had been held 


florins by the eraperor. In 1683, the truce 
of Vasvar having nearly expired, Moham¬ 
med sent an army under Kara Mustapha, 
the grand vizier, to the assistance of the 
revolted Hungarians. Vienna was be¬ 
sieged, but was relieved by the armies of 
King John Sobieski and the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine.^ The Turks were defeated and driven 
out of Austria aud Hungary. The Duke 
of Lorraine continued the war with great 
energy, and in three years regained all 
Hungary, Transylvania, and Slavonia for 
the empire. The long line of defeats which 
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befell the Turkish arms produced a revolt m 
Constantinople in 1687. The sultan was 
thrown into prison, and was succeeded by 
bis brother, Solymau IL This prince was 
succeeded in 1696 by Mustapha II* The 
war with Austria and Poland went on with 
varying^ success until 1699. m 1684 the 
Venetians liad joined the emperor against 
the Turks, and had conquered the whole of 
Peloponnesus. In this war the beautiful 
temple of the Parthenon, at Athens, which 
bad been converted by the Christiaa em- 


After the treaty of Carlowitz the sultan 
hesitated for three years before coming to 
an agreement with Russia, as he was by no 
means anxious to admit that power to a 
footing on the Black Sea. The capture of 
Azov by the Russians made it impossible 
for him to prevent their presence on the 
Black Sea, and in July, 1702, he reluc¬ 
tantly submitted to the inevitable, and 
ceded Azov and a strip of eighty miles of 
coast to Russia. Peter the Great set to 
work at once to strengthen Azov, and 
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perors into a church, and by the Turks into 
a powder-magazine, was blown to atoms by 
the explosion of the powder stored in it. 
In 1699 the war was concluded by the 
peace of Carlowitz. By this treaty Turkey 
ceded to Austria nearly all the territory 
she had held in Hungary, Transylvania, 
Sclavonia, and part of Croatia. Venice re¬ 
ceived the Peloponnesus, several fortresses 
in Dalmatia, and the islands of St Maura 
and JEgina* Poland obtained the Ukraine, 
Podolia, and Kameuiek. 


made it one of the strongest fortresses In 
Europe. 

The power of Turkey steadily declined 
during this century. The cessation of the 
tribute of Christian children, by which the 
janizaries had been recruited, deprived the 
sultan of bis best and most devoted servants. 
The Turkish armies no longer enjoyed the 
guidance of great leaders and competent 
officei's. The subject nations began to 
grow stronger as Turkey grew weaker, and 
it was plain to all thouglitfiil observers 
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that they would not remain in subjection 
much longer. 

The desire of Etissia to obtain the north* 
eru shore of the Black Sea, and ultimately 
to wrest their European territory from the 
Turks, made frequent wars a necessity for 
Turkey, which from this time was coni' 
pelled to maintain her existence by the 
sword. When Chai'les XII. was in Turkey, 
Peter the Great suddenly invaded the 
Ttirki.sh territory, as we have related in the 
Pussian history, and came near being 
ruined. He was glad to make a treaty by 
whicJi he surrendered Azov, in order to be 
able to withdraw into his owm dominions 
without further loss. A, D, 1711, 

Immediately after the peace of Utrecht, 
the sultan, Achmet III., declared war in 
1715 against the Venetians, and overran 
the Morea, The emperor, Charles VL, in 


Carlowitz, declared war against the Turks. 
His commaiuler. Prince Eugene, routed the 
Turkish army at Peterwardin, and kid 
siege to Belgrade, A Turkish army ap¬ 


ing an independent Greek kingdom as an 
offset to Turkey, bnt as soon as the Eussian 
forces were withdrawn, a Turkish army of 
30,000 men entered the Morea, defeated the 
Qrreeks in tlie battle of Modon, and pun¬ 
ished their detection with fearful cruelties, 
la the meantime the Turks had recovered 
Moldavia and Wallachia, but Prince Ecr 
manzoff took command of the Russian 
forces in 1770, defeated the Turkish army 
in a great battle near the mouth of the 
Pruth, and reconquered Wallachia and 
Moldavia. To add to the troubles of 
Turkey, Egypt and Syria rose in insurreC" 
tion against her. The war went on with 
varying siiccesa, but to the general disad¬ 
vantage of Turkey, until July, 1774, when 
the treaty of Kutchiik-Kainardji brought 
it to a close. The terms of this treaty have 
been stated in the Russian history of this 


order to enforce the terms of the peace of period. Mustapha IIL died in 1774, and 


was succeeded by bis younger brother, 
Abdul Ahmed. He reigned until 1789, 
when he was succeeded by bis nephew, 
Belim III., the son of Mustapha, whose 


proaching to the relief of that fortress w’as reign lasted through the century, 
defeated by Eugene, and Belgrade W’as Hx 1787 a new war broke out hetiveen 
forced to surrender, A. B. 1717. The war Turkey and Russia* Its events are related 
was closed by the peace of Passarowitz, in m our account of R.ussia, to which the 


1718. The Turks surrendered Belgrade 
and the Bannat of Temisvar to the em¬ 
peror, but retained the Morea. 

A new war broke out bet>veen Russia 
and Turkey in 1736, and continued until 
1739, Austria taking part in it as the ally 
of Russia after 1737, At the close of the 
war Belgrade, Sebateh, and Austrian Ser- 
via were ceded to Turkey; hut Russia,W'ho 
had regained Azov, held on to that place. 
By this treaty—known as tiie peace of Bel¬ 
grade—^Hnssia agreed not to keep any fleet 


in the Black Sea. At the outset of the war* of Egypt and Syria by tlie French under 


Mahmoud I., who succeeded to the Turkish 
throne in 1730, died, and Mustapha III 
became sulhm in A* B. 1737* 

In 1769, during the reigns of Mustapha 
IIL of Turkey and Catharine IL of Russia, 
the affairs of Poland involved Turkey in a 
war with Russia. Tlie w^ar began in the 
spring of 1769, and the Russian forces w^ere 
defeated and driven beyond the Diieisten 
In 1770 a Russiaii fleet sailed fi^om the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, and entered 
the Archipelago. The Turkish fleet was 
defeated at Epidaurus, and again at Scio, 
and was burned in the harbor of Smyrna. 
The Greeks of the Morea rose at the call 
of Russia^, which ppwer intended establish- 


cader is referred. Turkey was defeated 
[most invariably in this war; her fleets 
vere destroyed and her fortresses taken, 
^he war was closed by the peace of Jassy, 
a January, 1792, Russia had already be¬ 
come mistress of the Crimea, and by tin a 
.reaty the Dneister was made the boundary 
jetween the two empires. The territory 
dm3 won by Russia was lost to Turkey for- 
iver. The remainder of the century was 
Droductive of no event of importance in 
Turkish history, apart from the invasion 


Kapoleon Bonaparte, which we have ah 
ready related. 

Tha Turkish power was at a very low 
sbb at the opening of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and many of the subject nations, both 
dhristiaa and Mohamraedaii, sought to 
hrow off the yoke of the sultan and estab- 
Ish their independence. In 1806 Servia 
3volted under the leadership of Czerni 
Jeorge. It wa^ conquered in 1813, but 
Lgaiii revolted in 1815, under Milosh Obreu- 
jvktz, Montenegro also rebelled, and until 
the Crimean war these provinces enjoyed a 
state of quasi independence, Egypt 
also strongly disaffected- In 1809 a war 
broke out with Russia, whioh resulted in a 
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ftirther loss of Turkish territory. It was 
closed by the treaty of Bucharest, by which 
the sultan ceded to Russia Bessarabia, 
Ismail, and Kilia, one-third of Moldavia, 
and the fortresses of Chot?:ini and Bendeiv 
In 1807 Selim III. died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mahmoud II*, under whom the 
Turkish power eontiiiued to decline. The 
population of the Turkish empire in Europe 
was about 14,000,000, of whom scarcely 
2,000,000 were Turks, The remainder 
were Christians, consisting principally of 
the four distinct races inhabiting European 
Turkey, vi2*: the Sclavonians, occupying 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Montenegro; the Roumanians, occupying 
Moldavia and Wallachia; the Albanians, 
dwelling in ancient Epirus; and the Greeks. 


of the Greek inhabitants of the capital en¬ 
sued. The ivar went on through the year 
1821, the patriot forces winning several im¬ 
portant successes, among which was the 
capture of the Turkish capital of the Morea. 
Ill January, 1822, a national congress met 
at Epidaurus, proclaimed the independence 
of Greece, and adopted a provisional con¬ 
stitution. Alexander Mavroeordatos was 
chosen president. In the spring of the 
same year the Turks made a descent upon 
Scio, massacred 40,000 of the inhabitants, 
and carried away thousands to the slave 
markets of Smyrna and Comtantinople. 
In 1823 the admiration and sympathy of 
all Europe was aroused by tlie heroic death 
of Marco Bozzaris, who, with a small band 
of Suliote patriots, attacked the Turkish 



SEEAGniO POmT—CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Greeks had never willingly accepted 
the rule of Turkey, and some portions of 
them had never submitted to the porte, but 
had maintained a wild, brigandish exist¬ 
ence in their mountains. Though the 
Greeks were attached to Russia by the 
strong ties of a common religion, that 
power refused to do anything for their free¬ 
dom, and Alexander 1. met their appeal for 
aid against their Turkish oppressors with 
the cold command: Let the Greek rebels 
obey their lawful sovereign/^ 

In spite of this discouragement the 
Greeks determined to throw off the Turkish 
yoke, and in March, 1821, the first blow 
was struck. The people of the peninsula 
iijid the islands rose ia a general revolt. 
When the news of the revolution was re¬ 
ceived at Constantinople a general massacre 


camp and fell in the arms of victory. The 
European governments looked coldly upon 
the gallant struggle, but the people remem¬ 
bered the glories of ancient Greece, and 
supplies of money, arms, and men were 
sent to the patriots. Foremost among those 
w^ho devoted their fortunes and talents to 
the freedom of Greece was Lord Byrrm. 
He died at Missolonglii in April, 1824, be¬ 
fore he could accomplish much lor the 
cause he had adopted. 

Unable to conquer Greece, the sultan 
summoned Meheraet AH, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who enjoyed a state of actual inde¬ 
pendence, to complete the task. This 
vigorous leader spread terror and desola¬ 
tion throughout Hellas. Missolonghi w-as 
taken after a heroic defence, and Athem 
W'as captured in 1825. The Egyptian force/; 
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had orders to make a desolation of Greece, 
and to carry off the people ioto slavery, 

Alexander I. of Russia fortunately died 
at this juncture, and the Czar Nicliolaa, 
his successor, adopted a different policy. 
Moved either by his sympathy with his co¬ 
religionists or by his anxiety to weaken 
Turkey, he resolved to intervene in behalf 
of the Greeks, and was joined by France 
and England, who were anxious to impose 
a check upon the Egyptian viceroy. These 
powers sent a strong combined fleet to the 
Mediterranean, On the 20th of October, 
1327, this fleet, under the command of the 
English Admiral Codrington, accidentally 
encountered the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet in the Bay of Navarino. A battle 
ensued, which resulted in the destruction 
of the Mohammedan fleet 

This success revived the hopes of the 
Greeks, and the next year Russia declared 
war against Turkey; and the sultan, in 
order to save his Dainibian provinces, was 
obliged to sign the treaty of Adrianople, by 
which lie acknowledged the independence 
of Greece. 

Meheinet All was given the sovereignty 
of Crete by the sultan for his services in the 
Greek revolution. Not satisfied with this 
acquisition, he sent bis son Ibrahim Pasha, 
an able command ei’j in 1831, to conquer 
Byria* That country was overrun by the 
Egyptian forces, who also advanced towards 
Asia Minor. Their progress was at length 
stayed by the intervention of Russia, Eng¬ 
land, and France, whose forces defeated 
Ibrahim at Nisibis on the Euphrates. A 
few days after this battle Sultan Mahmoud 
died, France was anxious that Mehemet 
All should succeed him, but England and 
Russia drove him out of Acre and Syria, 
and secured the Turkish throne for Abdul 
Medjid, the young son of Mahmoud. In 
1840 the treaty of London was signed. 
Crete and Syria were restored to the porte, 
and Mehemet AH was limited to Egypt. 
For many years after this Sir Stratford 
Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de 
Reddiffe, the English ambassador at Con- 
stantino]>le, controlled the counsels of tlie 
porte* By the treaty of Loudon Egypt 
became to a certain extent an independent 
state, though owning a Bomiual allegiance 
to the sultan. 

In 1851 began the troubles which re¬ 
sulted in the Crimean war, which we have 
related elsewhere. The treaty of Paris, in 
1856, which brought this war to a close, 


admitted Turkey to the European system 
of states, and guaranteed the integrity of 
her dominions. Servia was given a native 
prince, and was placed under the protection 
of the great powers, though she retained a 
nominal allegiance to the sultan. Moldavia 
and Wallachia, a few years later, were 
erected into a similarly independent state 
under the name of Roumania. 

In 1861 Abdul Medjid died, and was 
succeeded by Abdul Aziz. In 1868 a for- 
midable insurrection broke out in the 
island of Crete or Candia, It aroused 
great sympathy among the European peo¬ 
ple, and came near producing a war between 
Greece and Turkey, but was quelled during 
the following year by the Turks. 

Mehemet AH was succeeded as Viceroy 
of Egypt by his son Ibrahim Pasha, under 
whose vigorous rule Egypt made great 
progress. He died in 1848, and Abbas 
Pasha became viceroy, and was in his turn 
succeeded by Ismail Pasha, the reigning 
khedive. 

In 1867 the Sultan Abdul Azix; visited 
Paris and London and the principal cities 
of Europe. This was the first time a Turkish 
sovereign ever made a peaceful journey 
beyond the limits of his own empire. 

The result of the war between France 
and Germany, in 1870-71, aflected Turkey 
in a most important respect. The treaty 
of Paris, which closed the Crimean war, 
placed a restriction upon the aggressive 
ower of Russia by neutralizing the Black 
ea. The reverses of France iu her contest 
with Germany so weakened her that she 
was unable to sustain England in upholding 
tlie treaty of Paris. Russia projnptly took 
advantage of this to demand of the powers 
a modification of those articles of the treaty 
which prevented her from fortifying lier 
porta or maintaining an armed fleet in the 
Black Sea. England warmly opposed the 
demand, but Prance was in no condition to 
do so, and Germany and the Austro-Him- 
garian monarchy gave their moral support 
to the Russian demand, and avowed their 
intention not to co-operate with England in 
any armed resistance to it. The result was 
that a conference of the representatives of 
the powers was held in London, and on the 
13th of February, 1371, a treaty was signed 
by them abrogating the articles of the 
treaty of Paris as to the navigation of the 
Black Bea and the rightof Russia to fortify 
her ports. The protection afforded to Turkey 
by tlie great powers was thus taken from 3ier. 
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In 1873 the sultan's authority oyer 
Egypt svas further weakened by the con¬ 
cessions which made the khedive almost an 
independent sovereign, and which we have 
related in the history of Egypt. 

In the summer of 1875 an insurrection 
broke out in Herzegovina. The misrule 
and oppression of the Turkish government 
had come to be insupportable, and the in¬ 
habitants rose in rebellion and repulsed the 
attacks of the Turkish troops. Seryia, 
Bosnia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria were 
profoundly excited by these events, and 
were open in their sympathy with their 
struggling Christian brethren in Herzego¬ 
vina. Substantial aid was also rendered by 
the people of those coimtries, the govern-* 
menfe of which for a time remained neutral. 

In October, 1875, Turkey failed to meet 
the interest on her national debt, the prin¬ 
cipal of which amounted to over $900,000- 
000. A decree was issued by the porte 
promising speedy payment of half the in¬ 
terest and making provision for the pay¬ 
ment of the other half The promise was 
not fulfilled, and in July, 1876, the porte 
was compelled to declare its insolvency by 
stating that all payments on account of the 
national debt must cease until the close ox 
the war with its revolted provinces. As 
nearly every dollar of this debt was due to 
citizens of western Europe, principally Eng¬ 
lish subjects, the failure of the Turks to 
meet their obligations greatly weakened the 
friendship which, up to this time, the Eng¬ 
lish people Imd felt for them. 

On the 30th of May, 1876, the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, to whose mismanagement many 
of the troubles of the country were due, was 
forcibly deposed, and placed in confinement 
in one of the palaces at Constantinople. On 
the 4th of June lie was found dead in his 
chamber, having committed suicide, 

Murad (or Amurath) V., the son of Ab¬ 
dul Medjld, was proclaimed sultan in the 
place of his uncle. His reign was a brief 
one. He proved so hopelessly imbecile 
that, on the 31st of August, 1876, he was 
in his turn deposed, and was succeeded by 
his brother Abdul Hamid II. 

In the meantime the war with Herze¬ 
govina had been carried on. In October, 
1875, the sultan declared that the taxes 
which had been one cause of the revolt, 
should be lowered from their excessive rate 
to ten per cent., that arrears of taxes should 
be abandoned, and that the Christians 
should be granted a repr^sentatioii in the 


state councils. The Christians had learned 
from long experience to distrust these prom¬ 
ises, and the war went on. In October, 
1875, some Christians who had come back 
to their homes from Dalmatia were massa¬ 
cred by the Turks, and the struggle became 
more oitter in consequence of this act. 
Sei"via and Montenegro secretly gave aid 
to the rebels, and the Prince of Servia de¬ 
clared in a speech to the national assembly 
that it was impossible for Servia to be in¬ 
different to the fate of the Herzegovines. 

It was feared by the European powera 
that the troubles in Turkey might be the 
means of embroiling other countries in the 
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war, and near the close of the year 1875, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia made a com¬ 
bined effort to secure peace. Austria, whose 
territory adjoined the Turkish dominions, 
was especially fearful that the revolt would 
extend across her border and involve her 
Sclavonic possessions. A joint note was 
drawn up in the name of the three powers 
by Coant Andrassy, the Austrian prime 
minister. This note proposed to the sultan 
to grant certain reforms to his Christian 
subjects. These were the establishment of 
complete religious liberty; the abolition of 
the system of farmitig out the taxes; the 
application of the revenue arising from in-^ 
direct taxation in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the general purposes of the Ottoman 
government, and the employment of the 
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results of the direct taxation ia tbe improve- 
ment aud government of those provinces- 
The porte accepted all the reforms but the ' 
disposition of the taxes^ at the same time 
promising to set aside a certain sum from 
the national treasury for the local wants 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, The insur¬ 
gents were not willing to trust the pledges 
of the porte* however* and the war went oii- 
On the 30th of March, 1876, an armistice 
was concluded, and an effort was made by 
an agent of the Austrian government to 
effect a settlement. The terms demanded 
by the insurgents were so extravagant, how¬ 
ever, that Austria refused to consider them. 
The Andrassj note having failed, a note 
waa drawn up at Berlin on the 11th of May, 
1876, by the prime ministers of Grermany, 
Austria", and Russia, and forwarded to Con- 
etaotinople. It stated peremptorily that aa 
the sultan had given the powers a pledge to 
execute the reforms proposed by tliem, be 
had also given them a moral right to insist 
that he should fulfil hk promise. The note 
then demanded an armistice of two mouths, 
aud closed with a threat that if the sultan 
failed to comply with the demands of the 
powers, they might find it necessary to com¬ 
pel him to do SO- The note substantially 
supported tlic demands of the Christians of 
Herzegovina vviih respect to taxation and 
the restoration of their property, etc. France 
and Italy agreed to support the note, but 
England declined to do so. 

The war had gone on in the meantime, 
and Bulgaria had become to some extent 
involved in it. Early in May the Turkish 
officials in Bulgaria determined to put a 
stop to the troubles in that province by the 
wholesale extermination of the Bulgarian 
Christians, A systematic plan was ar¬ 
ranged for this purpose, and at the ap¬ 
pointed time the Christians were attacked 
in their villages by tlie Turks, Many hun¬ 
dreds were massacred in cold blood, in¬ 
cluding people of all ages and both sexes; 
women were outraged, property carried off 
or destroyed, and villages burned. The 
news of iixB massacre sent a thrill of horror 
and indignation throughout Europe, and 
the Turks w^ere denounced in unmeasured 
terms- In England, which country had 
until now given its moral support to Tur¬ 
key, the outburst of indignation w^as intense, 
and the popular feeling was so outspoken 
that the government was compelled to pause 
in its support of the sultan and act more in 
sympathy with the other European powers. 


An immediate result of the massacres was 
the active participation of Servia in the 
war. In July, 1876, both Servia and Mon¬ 
tenegro declared war against Turkey, The 
Servian army attempted to invade Bulgaria, 
but was so unsuccessful in its efforts that 
on the 24tli of August Prince Milan ac¬ 
cepted the offer of England to mediate be¬ 
tween him and the sultan, Montenegro 
had been generally successful in her efforts, 
but, in view of the action of Servia, con¬ 
sented to treat for peace. On the 1st of 
September England proposed an armistice 
of a month between the belligerents. The 
sultan refused to grant this, but declared 
liimself willing to make peace on condition 
that Prince Milan should come to Constan¬ 
tinople and do homage to him, that Turkish 
garrisons should be placed in four of the 
Servian fortresses, that Servia should pay 
an indemnity, and that the porte should be 
allowed to construct and work a railroad 
through Servian territory. The pow'ers re¬ 
fused to allow these terms to be discussed. 
Great Britain now proposed as a basis of 
negotiation that Bosnia and Bulgaria should 
be given local self-government without being 
freed from their dependence upon the porte. 
Prince Milan refused to accept this proposal 
and the war waa resumed. The Turkish 
armies now prepared to invade the territory 
of Servia, but were cheeked by the inter¬ 
position of Russia. 

Up to this time the action of the Russian 
government had been entirely conservative,, 
being conliued to its participation in the 
preparation of the diplomatic notes ad¬ 
dressed to Turkey, Now large numbers of 
Russian officei’3 and soldiers entered the 
Servian army w’ith the consent and approval 
of the czar. They enabled the Servians to 
hold out against the Turks until the 31st 
of October, when the fortified city of Alex- 
iuatz was captured by the latter. This 
success placed Servia practically at the 
mercy of Turkey. In the meantime orders^ 
had been sent to the Russian ambassador 
at London to iuform the British govern¬ 
ment that it was the opinion of the czar 
that force should be used to stop the war 
and put an end to Turkish misrule. Lord 
Derby stated that England was prepai^ed 
to unite with Russia in bringing about an 
armistice of not less than a month, but 
would not support an armed intervention 
in Turkish affairs. At this juucture Turkey^ 
to the surprise of all the powers, suddenly 
offered an armistice for six mouths,aud an^ 
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nounced a scheme of reform for the whole 
empire. Englaudj Austria, and France 
favored the armistice, but Ruesia declared 
that she could not ask Servia to accept so 
long a truce since the principality could not 
keep its army on a war footing for so long 
a time; and this view of the case w^as sup¬ 
ported by Italy* Russia demanded a truce 
of four or six weeks* The Turkish forces 
were pressing the siege of Alexinatz with 
energy, and it was apparent that that place 
could not bold out much longer. General 
Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador at Con- 
stentinople, was therefore ordered to de¬ 
mand of the porte an acceptance within 
forty-eight hours of the armistice proposed 
by Russia* The demand was made on the 
31st of October, and on the same day Alex¬ 
inatz was captured by the Turks. The 
Russian demand was granted by the porte, 
and the armistice was proclaimed. 

Although determined to support Servia 
against Turkey, Russia was anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with the other 
European powers. On the 2d of November 
Lord Adolphus Lnftus, the English ambas¬ 
sador, had an interview with the czar at 
Livadia. The czar “ pledged his sacred 
word and liouor that he had no intention 
of acquiring Constantinople, and that if 
necessity compelled him to occupy a por¬ 
tion of Bulgaria it Avould only be provision¬ 
ally, and until the safety of the Christian 
population was assured. These assurances 
gave great satisfaction to the Euglish gov¬ 
ernment, wdiich now assumed the initiative 
in proposing a general conference of the 
representatives of the great powers of 
Europe to meet at Constantinople. On 
the 4tli of November the Maremis of 
Salisbury was appointed tho English 
representative* The proposal was ac¬ 
cepted, but all the powers did not send 
special representatives. Germany, Russia, 
and Italy considered their ambassadors at 
Constantinople sufficient; but Austria and 
France followed the example of England, 
and sent special Tepresentatives to assist 
their resident ambassadors. 

Before the conference assembled the 
Earl of Beaconsfield (Disraeli), the English 
premier, delivered a speech sharply criti¬ 
cising the Russian attitude, and closed it 
with significant words: “ While the policy 
of Ellwand is peace, no country is so well 
prepared for war/’ The next day, Novem¬ 
ber 9th, the czai', in an address to the nobles 
and communal council of Moscow^, said: I 


hope this conference will bring peace; 
should this, however, not be achieved, and 
should I see. that we cannot attain such 
guarantees as are necessaiy for carrying 
out what we have a right to demand of the 
porte, I am firmly determined to act inde¬ 
pendently.'' These words were generally 
regarded as a reply to Lord Eeacoiisfield’s 
threat, and caused considerable excitement 
in Europe, as they implied a possibility of 
war between Russia and England. 

Lord Salisbury reached Constantinople 
on the 5th of December, On his journey 
irpm London he bad visited Paris, Berlin^ 



MAUBLE STAIRCASE IS THE SULTAX^S PALACK: 
AT CONSTASTIXOPLE. 


Vienna, and Rome, and had ascertained 
the views of those govern merits with respect 
to the Eastern question. Immediately upon 
reaching Constantinople he entered into 
commujiicalion with the porte arid with the 
foreign anibassadoi'S and representatives.. 
He ivas encouraged by this intercourse to 
believe that the conference would result in 
a satisfactory settlement of the troubles. 
Turkey seemed willing to accept a fair 
proposition of settlement, and the Russian 
ambassador was especially cordial in co¬ 
operating with Lord Salisbury. 

“ Ou December 11 tli the representatives 
of the six great powers of Europe met in a 
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vsaloB of the palace of the Russian embassy 
for a preliminary consultation, and on the 
following day the preliminary conference 
was formally opened with the exclusion of 
the Turkish representatives. The prelirni- 
11 ary conference came to an end on Deccm' 
her 21st, and General Ignatieff, in inform¬ 
ing the porte of the fact, iovited it to send 
its representatives to the definite conference, 
which was to begin its sessions on December 
23d. The result of the preliminary confer¬ 
ence had been that the powers had agreed 
to restore the status quo in Servia and Mon¬ 
tenegro ^ hot, to prevent needless quarrels 
in future, Lesser Zvornik was to be annexed 
to Servia. Montenegro was also to receive 
addidon to its territory by the corners 


conference, the western vilayet eucroaching 
upon territory which originally belonged to 
the Hellenic trlbe;'^ 

Before the conference assembled, a very 
decided change took place in the policy of 
Turkey. On the 22d of December Midhat 
Pasha was made graud vizier. The true 
meaning of tliis appointment was that 
Turkey had resolved to take her affairs into 
her own hands and to refuse to submit to 
the dictation of the European powers. On 
the 23d the Porte proclaimed the new 
constitution of the Turkish empire, which 
had been prepared by Midhat Pasha. 
This const!tutiou entirely revolutionized 
the Turkish government. It provided for 
a parliament elected by the people, and 
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•of Herzegovina protruding into Montenegro 
at Trebigue aud Kiesic, and a strip of land 
connecting it with the coast, with a port. 
A detailed plan had also been proposed to 
secure the political autonomy of Bulgaria, 
-which was, however, so disadvantageous to 
the porte that the latter considered itself 
forced to reject the proposition. A weak 
point of the conference appeared, even be¬ 
fore the preliminary conference had met 
This was that it intended to consider the 
conditiou of the Slavic Christians only, 
while the other CbristiaDs and the Jews 
were not taken into consideration at all. 
This fact aroused great commotion among 
the Greek subjects of Turkey. They were 
particularly opposed to the creation of the 
two vilayets of Bulgaria, as proposed by the 


made the sultan a constitutional instead of 
an arbitrary sovereign. The govenimeut 
was to be administered by ministers respon¬ 
sible to parliament, which body was to 
enact the laws necessary for the pacification 
and government of the empire. “ The sub¬ 
jects of the empire are called, without dis¬ 
tinction, Ottomans- Individual liberty is 
inviolable, aud is guaranteed by the laws. 
Islamism is the religion of the state, but the 
free exercise of ail recognized creeds is 
guaranteed, and the religious privileges of 
the communities are maintained. Ho pro¬ 
vision investing the institutions of the state 
with a theocratic character exists in the 
constitution. The constitution establishes 
liberty of the press, the right of petition to 
both chambers for all Ottomans, liberty of 
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education, and the equality of all Ottomans 
before the law. They enjoy the same rights 
and have the same duties towards the 
country, Ottoman subjects, without dis¬ 
tinction of religion, are admitted to the ser¬ 
vice of the state. Taxation will be equally 
distributed ; property is guaranteed, and 
the domicile is declared inviolable. No 
person can be taken from the jurisdiction 
of his natural judges. . . . Public func¬ 
tionaries will be appointed in conformity 
with the conditions fixed by law, and can¬ 
not be dismissed without legal and sufficient 
cause. They are not discharged from re¬ 
sponsibility by any orders contrary to law 
which they may receive from a superior. . . . 
Judges are irremovable. The sittings of 
the tribunals are public. The advocates 
appearing for defendants are free. Sen¬ 
tences may be published. No interference 
can be permitted in the administration of 
justice. The jurisdiction of the tribunals 
will be exactly defined. Any exceptional 
tribunals or commissions are prohibited. . . . 
No tax can be established or levied except 
by virtue of a law. The budget will be 
voted at tlie commencement of each ses¬ 
sion, and for a period of one year only. 
The final settlement of the budget for the 
preceding year ^Yill be submitted to the 
chamber of deputies in the form of a bill. 
. . , The provincial administration is based 
upon the broadest s}^tem of decentraliza¬ 
tion. The counciis general, wffiicli are elec¬ 
tive, will deliberate upon and control the 
affairs of the province. Every canton will 
have a council, elected by each of the dif¬ 
ferent comrauiiities,for the management of 
its own affairs. The communes will be ad¬ 
ministered by elective municipal councils. 
Primary education is obligatory. The in¬ 
terpretation of the laws belongs, according 
to their nature, to the court of cassation, the 
council of state, and the senate. The con¬ 
stitution can only be modified on the initia¬ 
tion of the ministry, or of either ,of the 
two chambers, and by a vote of both cham¬ 
bers, passed by a majority of two-thirds. 
Such modification must also be sanctioned 
by the sultan.’^ 

The conference met on the 23d of De¬ 
cember, the very day of the promulgation 
of the constitution. On the 28th of De¬ 
cember it was resolved to extend the ar¬ 
mistice to March 1st, 1877. The procla¬ 
mation of the constitution seemed to cut 
the entire ground from under the feet of 
the conference. The representative of the 


porte maintained that further deliberation 
was unnecessary, since the constitution was 
a sufficient answer to the powers. Never¬ 
theless the sessions were continued, but 
without accomplishing anything. The con¬ 
ference demanded that the reforms in the 
Turkish empire should be executed by an 
internationai com mission, having at its 
command a special military force, composed 
artly of Europeans and partly of Turks, 
ut Turkey refused to accept the demand, 
and it was abandoned. Though Turkey 
was willing to pledge herself for the execu¬ 
tion of the reforms, she steadily refused 
every material guarantee for the execution 
of this pledge suggested to her. The con¬ 
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ference then reduced its demamls to insist¬ 
ing that the Governors of Bosnia and Bul¬ 
garia should be appointed with the consent 
of the powers, and that the powers should 
be allowed to form an international fom- 
mission, ■which should, however, havt' no 
military means of executing its dec; iS, 
On the 18th of January, 1877, the porte 
firmly rejected these demands, and the con¬ 
ference came to an inglorious end. 

During the sessions of the conference 
Eoumania became alarmed at the terms of 
the constitution, the fii~st article of which 
declared that the Ottoman empire, includ¬ 
ing the privileged provinces, forms an in¬ 
divisible unity from which no portion can 
ever, on any ground, be detached, while the 
seventh article gives lo the sultan the right 
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of investiture of the rulers of the privi¬ 
leged provinces. On the 5th of January, 
1877, the Roumanian senate passed a reso¬ 
lution declaring that the rights of the prin¬ 
cipality should remaiu intact, and calling 
upon the government to maintain them in 
a manner worthy of the state. The excite¬ 
ment in Roumania was so great that in a 
few days the porte officially declared that 
the constitution was purely internal, and 
did not affect the rights of a principality 
which were guaranteed by international 
treaties. 

The obstinacy of Turkey in refusing the 
demands of the powers lost her the few 
friends she had left in Europe. The cause 
of this obstinacy was the Vizier Midhat 
Pasha, who, losing sight of the fact that 
the Turkish empire owed its existence in 
Europe entirely to the mutual jealousy of 
the great powers, haughtily refused to allow 
any inteiderence with its affairs. His im¬ 
perious will soon rendered him obnoxious 
to the sultan, who grew restless under the 
control of the man who had already de¬ 
posed two sultans within a year, and who 
would not hesitate to depose another should 
it suit his purposes. Accordingly on the 6th 
of February, 1877, Midhat Pasha was re¬ 
moved from his office of vizier and ordered 
to (juit Constantinople. He was succeeded 
by Edhem Pasha, who had served as one 
of the members of the conference, and who 
had distinguished himself by his bitter 
opposition to all the proposals of the foreign 
representatives. 

Edhem Pasha at once devoted himself to 
the task of making peace with the rebel- 
nous principalities. He opened negotia¬ 
tions with Servia,and by the last of Febru- 
ary concluded a treaty of peace with that 
principality. By the terms of the treaty 
the Servians were to retain their fortresses 
were to salute the Turkish flag, and were 
to prevent armed bands from ci-ossing the 
frontier. The Turkish troops, on their 
part, were to evacuate the positions held on 
Servian territory. The treaty was ratified 
on the 3d of March, and a week later cbe 
lurkish forces withdrew from Servia, re¬ 
linquishing Alexinatzand Saitschar to* the 
Servian.s. 

Negotiations had been opened with Mon¬ 
tenegro at the same time that those with Ser¬ 
via were begun, but they proved more pro- 

traeted and troublesome. Prince Nicholas 
at first demanded that the negotiations 
should be conducted at Vienna, but the 


porte refused this, and the prince sent a 
delegation to Constautinople. The artuig- 
tice was extended to the 13th of April. 
The Mootenegrin demands were, briefly, 
the cession of Nicsics, which had been be¬ 
sieged by their forces for several months, 
the cession of a seaport, and such a rectifi¬ 
cation of their frontier as would increase 
their territory about one-half its present 
extent. As the Montenegrins held actual 
possession of most of the territory demanded 
by them,^ they had the advantage of the 
porte. The latter refused to grant any ex¬ 
tension of territory, and towards the close 
of March Prince Nicholas instructed his 
representatives to abate their demands 
somewhat, but to insist upon the cession of 
Nicsies. On the 10th of April the Turkish 
parliament, to which the matter was re¬ 
ferred, rejected the demands of Montene¬ 
gro, and the next day the representatives 
of that principality were informed of tiiis 
decision, and were told that the armistice 
would not be renewed. Two days later 
the Montenegrin delegates set out for home, 
going by way of Odessa, in order to have 
an interview with the czar and the Kussiaa 
commander. 

Russia had by this time fully determined 
to take part in the war, but being as yet 
unprepared, endeavored by skilful diplo¬ 
macy to gain time. On the 31st of Jan uary 
Prince Gortschakoff addressed to the Rus¬ 
sian representatives at the couils of the 
powei’s concerned in the treaty of Paris a 
circular, in which he related the diploma¬ 
tic efforts that had been made to secure the 
pacification of Turkey, and stated that the 
czar, before determining upon a course for 
the future, wished to know what course 
would be determined upon by the other 
powers. On the 9th of March Turkey met 
this circular by one of her own addressed 
to the guaranteeing powers, stating that 
*Hhe reforms proposed by the conference 
and accepted by the imperial government 
are alieady being applied,’' On the 19tb 
of March the Turkish parliament ivas 
formally opened with imposing ceremonies 
and renewed promises of reform. The 

f pat powers, however, were suspicious of 
hirkey’s promises, and were determined to 
demand further guarantees. Accordingly 
the Russian, French, German, Austrian 
and Italian ambassadors at London held 
several conferences with Lord Derby, the 
British foreign minister, the result of which 
was the signing, on the 31st of March, of a pro- 
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toool by thenij in behalf of their respective 
governments. This document declared that 
“ the powers propose to watch eareiully, by 
means of theij^ representatives at Constanti¬ 
nople and their iocal agents^ the manner in 
which the promises of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment are carried into effect; ” and in case 
these promises were not faithfoliy carried 
outj the pow^ers reserved the right of com¬ 
mon action ** to secure the well-being of the 
Christian population and the interests of 
the general peace/^ Before signing this 
document Count SehouvaJoff, the Russian 
ambassador^ made a declaration to the 
effect that if the porte showed itself ready 
to disarmj it should send a special envoy to 
St. Petersburg to treat for a mutual dls- 
armament I^rd Derby, on behalf of 
Great Britain, declared that if a reciprocal 
disarmament and peace did not result, the 
protocol was to be regarded as null and 
void. The answer of the porte to the pro¬ 


tocol was a defiant circular addressed to its 
representatives abroad, in which, while it 
did not entirely reject the protocol, it 
warmly resented the threat of foreign in¬ 
tervention in the internal affaii-s of Turkey, 
repelled Cbunt Schouvaloff^'s suggestion of 
intervention, and declined to send a special 
envoy to St, Petersburg, The circular was 
dated the lOtli of ApriL When the 
Turkish ambassador in London delivered 
this circular to Lord Derby on the 12th of 
April, the British foreign minister ex¬ 
pressed to him Lis deep regret at the course 
Turkey had seen fit to pursue, and said he 
could not see what further steps England 
could take to avert the war, which now 
seemed inevitable. 

Every effort for peace having failed 
through the obstinacy of the porte, Russia 
declared war against Turkey on the 24th 
of April, 1877. The history of this war is 
given in Book XXV, 




THE HISTORY OE RUSSIA.. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO PETER THE 
GREAT. 

Geographical Position of Russia—Early History 
Uncertain—The Slavs—Novgorod and Kiev 
Eonnded—Rnrik Founda the Eussian Empire— 
Successors of Rnrik—Oleg—His Great Reign— 
Igor—Olga Embraces Chriatianity^Reign of 
SvIatoslaf—Vladimir L—His Character—Chris* 
tianization of Bnssia—Efforts of Vladimir in be¬ 
half of Civilization—His Death—Usurpation of 
Sviatopolk—Reign of Yaroslav—Translation of 
the Bible into the Russian Language—The First 
•Code of Laws—Death of Yaroslav—Decline of the 
Russian Power—The Petty States—Reign of An¬ 
drew of Suzdal^—Moscow Founded—Conquest of 
Russia by the Tartars—The Tartar Supremacy— 
Hurailiation of the Grand Princes of Russia— 
Alexander Nevski^Ivan I—His Excellent Reign 
^Dimitri II, Refuses to Pay Tribute to the Tar¬ 
tars—H is Wars with them—Vassili IIL-^Ivan 
the Great — Decline of Novgorod—Ivan Marries a 
Greek Princess—Assumes the Title of Autocrat- 
Rapid Recovery of the Rns.siau Empire—Reign 
of Vassili V,—Ivan the Terrible—His Childhood 
—His Tyrannical Reign—The Strelilz—Conquests 
of Ivan—Madness of Ivan—A Eeign of Terror- 
Successors of Ivan—Boris Godnnof—The Fake 
Dimitri—His Success and Fall—The Shufski— 
Vassili VI,—Another False Dimitri—The Polish 
Supremacy—A Period of Anarchy—Michael Ro¬ 
manoff Chosen Czar of Russia—His Excellent 
Reign—Alexis—The Cossacks of the Don become I 
Subject to Ruseia—Reign of Feodor IIL I 


« USSIA compriseg the largest con* 
nected empire in the world, and 
occupies a part of both Europe 
and Asia, It extends from lati¬ 
tude 38^ 20^ to about latitude 
77^ 30' X., and from longitude 
17^ 88' E, to about 170° W. Its northern 
boundary is the Arctic Ocean, its eastern 
the Pacific, its southern the Chinese empire. 
Independent Turkestan, Persia, Turkey in 
Asia, and the Black Sea, and its south¬ 
western and western Eon mania, Austria, 
Prussia, the Baltic Sea and Sweden. Its 
greatest length from west to east is about 
6,000 miles; its greatest breadth, from 
north to south, about 2,300 miles. It em¬ 
braces an area of 8,391,832 square miles, 
and contains a population of 86,596,014 
souls. Its surface comprises one-sixth of 
the firm land of the globe. 

The early history of Russia is very un- 
certam. European Russia was known to 
the Greeks and Romans, whose writers say 
that it was inhabited by the Scythians and 
Sarmatians. The Greeks entered into com¬ 
mercial relations with the most southern 
tribes between the Dneiper and the Don, 
and established colonies among them. 
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During the migrationa of nations in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the character of 
the inhabitants of Bussia was repeatedly 
changed. Hordes of Goths, Alans, Huns, 
Avars, and Bulgarians swept over the 
country, leaving traces here and there of 
their movements, but making no permanent 
settlements. At last appeared the Slavs, 
destined to accomplish what their predeces¬ 
sors had failed to do. They are regarded by 
the best writers aa identical with the Sar- 
matians, and are believed to have spread 
themselves aa far northward as the upper 


absolutely nothing of it. At the end of 
this period Novgorod emerges from the 
gloom as the capital of a great and powers 
ful principality* It had become so power¬ 
ful that it was a common saying among its 
neighbors, ‘^Who can dare to oppose God 
and Novgorod the Great?” “Its com¬ 
merce,says Kelly, “ extended to Persia 
and even to India, and irom Constantinople 
to Vineta, a very commercial city on the 
mouth of the Oder* The nations around it 
were its tributaries, from Lithuania to the 
Ural mountains, and from Bielo Ozero and 


Volga. They found scattered Pinnish 
tribes dwelling in this region, and forced 
them farther north toward Finland and the 
Arctic Ocean. Some of the Finnish tribes 
remained in their old homes and became 
amalgamated with the conquerors* To 
this union is due many of the physical 
characteristics of the Russians of the present 
day* 

The Slavs founded the cities of Novgorod 
and Kiev, each of which became the capital 
of an independent Slavic principality. For 
the next one hundred years Russian history 
is slii'ouded in total darkness; we know 


the Lake of Rostof to the White Sea*” TJie 
most active commerce of Novgorod was 
carried on through the Baltic, which at 
that time was held by the Russian Varan¬ 
gians, a mce of Scandinavian warrioi’s* 
These fierce warriors demanded tribute as 
the price of the safety of this commerce, 
and being refused, attacked Novgorod and 
rendered it tributary. Some ycal’s later 
the Novgorodians recovered their independ¬ 
ence, but did not retain it long. Internal 
dissension broke out among the leaders of 
the state, and caused so much confusion and 
loss that in a. b, 862 the Novgorodians in* 
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vited Rurik, Sinaf, and Travor, three against foreign agression. The brother* 
Varangian brothers, to rale over them, accepted the invitation, and established 
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The old Russian chronicle states that the i themselves on the three principal frontiers 
brothers were invited to serve as auxiliaries of the republic—Rurik at Old Ladoga, 
of the Novgorodian republic for its defence near the Volkhof; Sinaf at Bielo Ozero, 
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then situated od the northern bank of the 
lake of the same name; mid Truvor at 
Izborsk, near Pleskok These positions 
enabled the Varangian prijicea to secure the 
repirblic against attacks from without, and 
also to extend their power over it, as they 
held the chief outlets of its foreign trade. 
In a short while Novgorod was called upon 
to choose between the loss of its commerce 
nnd Submission to the Varangian princes. 
It chose the latter, and in A. p, 864 Burik 
took peaceable possession of it and estab¬ 
lished his authority over its territoi'ies. ^ His 
two brothers having died without issue, 
there was no one to dispute his rule. He 
assumed the title of grand prince, gave to 
the country the name of Bussia, from the 
tiibe to which he belonged, and bestowed 
its cities and towns upon his companions in 
arras. He is therefore justly regarded as 
the founder of the Eussian empire. He 
reigned fifteen years in Novgorod, and died 
in 879. 

Igor, the son of Rurik, was a child of 
four years. The founder therefore left his 
crown to his cousin Qleg, whom he consti¬ 
tuted tlie guardiau of his son. It was a 
wise choice, for Oleg proved himself a great 
prince and a great conqueror. He was also 
faithful to his trust; for while he held the 
crown during his life, he was careful to 
secure the succession of his ward. Under 
Oleg the Russian dominions were largely 
increasecl In 882 he captured Smolensk, 
and a little later, by a bold stratagem, 
made himself master of the city of Kiev, 
which he made one of the capitals of his 
dominions. Kiev had been converted to 
Ohristianity before this, and Oleg wisely 
tolerated and protected the new religion, 
though himself a pagan. He next con- 
^^uered the region between Kiev and Nov¬ 
gorod, and so united his two capitals; and 
subdued the Khazam, a people of Turanian 
descent, who, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, had established a powerful king¬ 
dom between the Dneiper and the Caspian. 
He then drove the Magyars out of the bor¬ 
ders of Russia into the country now held 
by them, aud established Ida authority 
firmly in the lands he had subdued, ft 
had always been his wish to extend his 
empire at the expense of the Greek Emperor 
of Constatitiuo]de. When he had settled 
the affaii^ of Ids own dominions, be de¬ 
scended the Dneiper to the Black Sea, aud 
attacked Constantinople at the head of 
80,000 men and 900 galleys. He fixed Ids 


shield on the gate of that city as a trophy, 
aud compelled the Greek emperor to enter 
into an ignominious treaty and pay an 
enormous ransom. He then returned to 
Kiev laden witli booty, a. d. 911. Karam- 
sin says that Oleg “ is to be regarded as the 
founder of the empire's greatness, for to 
1dm it owes its finest and richest provinces, 
Rurik's sway extended from Esthonia, the 
Slav sources, and the Volkhof, to Eielo 
Ozero, the mouth of the Oka, and the city 
of Rostof. Oleg subjugated all the coun¬ 
tries from Smolensk to the Sula, the Dneis- 
ter, and probably to the Carpathian moun- 
taiiis."' Oleg died in 913, having reigned 
thirty-three years, 

Igor, the son of Rurik, succeeded his 
cousin Oleg. He was thirty-eight years 
old, and proved himself an able ruler. At 
the outset of Ids reign the Drevlians, en^ 
conraged by the deatli of Oleg, rose in 
revolt against Russia. They were subdued 
by Igor, who also conquered the Petche- 
negs, who lived on the coasts of the Black 
Sea, from the Danube to the mouths of the 
Dnieper. In 941 he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against Constantinople, but was driven 
hack with the loss of two-thirds of his 
force. Instead of being disheartened by 
this reverse, he prepared to avenge it, and 
in 944 set out on a second expedition 
against the Greek capital. His march 
was stayed at the month of the Danube by 
offers from the Greek emperor to pay him 
the same tribute that Oleg had received. 
Igor accepted the offer, and the next year 
concluded a treaty with the emperor, which 
was similar to that imposed upon that 
prince by Oleg. 

Igor was now an old man, and was anx¬ 
ious to pass the balance of his days in 
peace, but the insatiable cupidity of his 
com 2 >anions in arms forced him into new 
wars. One of these was with the Drevlinns, 
whom lie plundered unmercifully. They 
surprised him one day near Korosten, and 
massacred him and the whole of his guard, 
A. D. 945. 

Sviatoslaf, the only son of Igor, and the 
first prince who bore a Russian name, was 
very young at the time of his father's 
death, and the government of Russia passed 
into the hands of Olga, Igor's widow, as 
regent. She took a terrible vengeance upon 
the Drevlians for the murder of her hus¬ 
band, but in other respects her rule was as 
wise as it was firm. 

Although the rest of Russia had re- 
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mained pagan, Kiev, as we have said, had 
been converted to Christianity, and the 
Christians had been protected in their civil 
and religions privileges, Olga now hecame 
a convert to the faith of Christ, and in 9o5 
went to Constantinople, and was baptised 
by the patriarch with great pomp, receiving 
the Greek name of Helena* Her example 
was followed by few of her snbjects* She 
earnestly entreated her son to be baptized, 
but he replied: “Would you have me be a 
laughing-stock to my friends ? He sternly 
refused baptism, though he offered no op¬ 
position to those who wished to embrace the 
new faith, for which be openly expressed 
his contempt. Sviatoslaf won new victories 
over the Khazai-s, and from this time they 
appear no more in Russian history* He 
also subdued the Petchenegs and Bulgar¬ 
ians, and extended his empire to the Sea 
of Azov. In 970 he divided his dominions 
among his three sous, giving Kiev to Yaro* 
polk I., the country of the Drevlians to 
Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir. A little 
later he undertook a new war against the 
Bulgariaoa, and rapidly overran their 
country* The Greek emperor, alarmed at 
the proximity of the Russians to Constan¬ 
tinople, summoned the grand prince to 
evacuate his conquests. The demand was 
refused and war ensued. The Russians 
were defeated in every encounter, and were 
obliged to sue for peace. They withdrew 
from Bulgaria and set out for Kiev. On 
the way, while passing through the coun¬ 
try of the Petcheneg^s, Sviatoslaf was 
waylaid by a force of those people and 
slain near the cataracts of the Dnieper, 
A* B* 972. 

The death of Sviatoslaf was followed by 

war between his three sons* Oleg was 
slain, and Vladimir fled across the sea to 
the Varangians. The whole empire was 
thus reunited under Yaropolk I. Vladimir, 
however, never abandoned his design of 
recovering his lost power, and in 980, after 
an absence of two years, returned %vith a 
force of Varangian adventurers, conquered 
Novgorod and Kiev, put his brother to 
death, and thus became the ruler of all 
Russia. 

Vladimir I. well deserved his surname of 
“the Great,for with all his faults he was 
one of Russians greatest mouarehs* His 
first efibrts were directed to getting rid of 
his Varangian warriors, who had begun to 
prove troublesome, and to consolidating his 
autliority in his empire. In both under¬ 


takings he was successful. At his accession 
he was a pagan, and displayed great zeal in 
behalf of liis gods. His religion was of a 
very lax kind, however. He had six wives, 
wlio bore him twelve sons, among whom he 
afterwards divided his empire, and main¬ 
tained in several of his cities establishments 
of concubines, amounting in all to eight 
hundred. No woman in his kingdom %vas 
safe from his violence. 

Notwithstanding this defect Vladimir 
was both a warrior and a statesman. He 
conquered Red Russia and Lithuania, and 
made Livonia tributary. Having com¬ 
pleted his conquests he determined to show 
his gratitude to his gods by offering to them 
a human sacrifice, and for this purpose set 
apart the prisoners taken in the war. He 
was persuaded by liis courtiers, however, 
that the gods would be better pleased by 
the sacrifice of one of his own subjects, and 
accordingly selected a young Varangian, 
the son of a Christian, and brought up in 
that faith. The father refused to deliver up 
his son, and the people, enraged at what 
they regarded as an insult to both their 
religion and their prince, fell upon both 
father and son and murdered them. The 
Russian Church has canonized both as its 
only martyrs- 

Vladimir’s fame as a conqueror had by 
this time spread into the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, and efforts were made by the four 
great religious bodies of the world to secure 
his conversion to the faith which they sev¬ 
erally professed. “ The conquering religion 
of Mohammed was recommended to him by 
the eastern BulgariariB; the description of 
its paradise and its lovely liouris fired bis 
voluptuous imagination ; but he could not 
overcome his repugnance to circumcision 
and the interdiction of wine. MViiie/he 
said, 4s the delight of the Eiissiaus; we 
cannot do without it.’ Catholicism, offered 
to him Dy the Germans, he disliked, be¬ 
cause of its pope, an earthly deity, which 
appeared to him a monstrous thing; and 
Judaism, because it had no country, and he 
thought it neither rational to take advice 
from wanderers under the ban of heaven 
nor desirable to share their punishment.’^ 
The Greek religion which Olga had pro¬ 
fessed had been expounded to him by a 
learned man from Constantinople, and after 
due deliberation he embraced it and was 
baptized* He at once overthrew the idols 
and closed their temples* His jpeople 
quickly followed his example. “ If it be 
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not good to be baptized ” they said, “ the 
prince and the boyars would never submit 
to it/ Thus was Christianity established 
in Russia, A- d. 988* Vladimir during the 
remainder of his reign founded churches, 
schools, and new towns, and gave Idmself 
with energy to the task of civilizing and 
Christianizing hiS people. During the 
latter years of his reign he waged several 
wars tvitli the Petcheuegs, in which he was 
successful* The close of his life was embit¬ 
tered by domestic troubles. He bad di¬ 
vided his empire between liis twelve sons, 
who soon became involved in a fratricidal 
war. His son Yaroslaf, to whom lie had 
given Novgorod, refused to pay the tribute 
due him as liis vassal, and applied to^ the 
Varangians for aid against his father* Vlad¬ 
imir, now an old man, took the field against | 
bis unnatural eon, but died of grief at being 
obliged to do so, A- B* lOlO* 

This rougli-liewn colossus,’’ says Kelly, 
“ bad great qualities ; if he was not always 
able to repress his turbulent neighbors, he 
generally frustrated their incursions. He 
caused deserts to be cleared by colonies es¬ 
tablished for that purpose; he bn lit towns, 
and while be was rendering his country 
more flourishing, he thought it his duty to 
provide for its emhellishmeiit, and mvited 
from Greece architects and workmen emi¬ 
nent for their skill* By their means he 
raised convenient and substantial churches, 
palaces, and other buildings. The young 
nobles were brought up in seminaries en¬ 
dowed by tlie prince, to which his bounty 
had attracted able masters from Greece. 
Parents saw with horror these strokes aimed 
at ignorance, and the honors that were 
paid to foreign services. It was necessary 
to use violence in taking their children to 
place them in the new establishments, where 
they were to be taught reading and writing, 
unholy arts, identified with sorcery. Vlad¬ 
imir, who waded through the blood of his 
brother to the throne of Kiev, received 
from his nation the surname of the Great, 
was advanced to the rank of a saint, and is 
recognized by the Russian Church as co¬ 
equal with ike apodlesT 

The war between the sons of "STadirair, 
which had been begun during his life, was 
continued after his death. The result of it 
ivas that Sviatopolk, the son of Vladimir's 
brother Yaropolk I*, who had been adopted 
by Vladimir as his own son, seized the 
throne after murdering three of his brotliers, 
Yaroslav, another brother, nmde an alliance 


with the emperor, Henry II*, of Germany, 
against Sviatopolk, and the father-iadaw 
of the latter, Boleslas, IQag of Poland. 
Tills war "was ended in 1019 by a three 
days* battle, in which Yaroslav and his ally 
were successful, Sviatopolk fled to Polantl, 
but died on the journey* 

Yaroslav was now sole ruler of the em¬ 
pire. He destroyed the Petchenegs in a 
vigorous campaign, and made his power to 
be dreaded by Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, 
and Bulgaria* In 1026 he became involved 
in a war with his brother Mstislav, Prince 
of Tmutarakan, and was defeated. This 
prince had, in 1016, conquered the Crimean 
remnant of the ancient kingdom of the 
Khazars, and in 1022 had subdued the 
Circassians* He treated his brother "with 
generosity, and left him half of his empire* 
After the death of Mstislav, in 1036, Yaro¬ 
slav once more became sole ruler of the 
erapire. Having secured his autborityj he 
entered upon the work to which be owes 
hia truest fame. He was a warm friend of 
education, and caused many Greek works 
to be translated into the Russian language; 
he built schools and churches, increased 
the number of towns, and caused many 
waste tracts to be settled with colonies. He 
caused the Holy Scriptures to be translated 
into the Russian language, and with his 
own hand transcribed several copies of 
them. He also kept the Russian Church 
entirely independent of the Greek estab¬ 
lishment at Constantinople, and appointed 
its bishops without reference to the Greek 
patriarch. His three daughters married 
the Kings of Norway, Hungary, and France; 
his sons married Greek, German, and Eng¬ 
lish princesses ; and his sister was Queen of 
Poland* By these alliances Russia was 
brought into more intimate relations with 
Europe* 

The greatest work of Yaroslav’s reign 
was the preparation of the Itmskaya Pravda, 
the first Russian code of laws. It wm a 
rude, and in. many respects a barbarous 
code, but it was an effort to establish the 
reign of justice in the empire, and afford to 
the weak protection against the strong* It 
recognized the right of private vengeance, 
but confined it to tiie relations of the man 
who had been slain. If no avengers came 
forward, the murderer could atone his crime 
by paying to the state a fixed price, which 
was regulated by the code according to the 
position of his victim* Judges were ap¬ 
pointed aud circuits assigned them; and 
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trial by a jury of twelve respectable persons 
was secured. 

A few days before his death, in 1054, 
Yaroslav divided his empire among his 
four sons, on the condition that the younger 
ones should obey their eldest brother, Izas- 
lav, to whom he gave Novgorod and Kiev. 
This arrangement did not prove satisfac¬ 
tory* The younger sons rejected the con¬ 
trol of their brother, and civil war ensued. 
The result was that the Kussian empire was 
divided into a number of principalities, 
which were united in a sort of confederacy, 
bnt which were constantly quarrelling and 
fighting with each other. During this 
period of confusion the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Danes, and Teutonic Knights took possession 
of large portions of western Russia, In 1114 
Vladimir IL succeeded to the throne of Kiev 
and Novgorod- He was a great and wise 
prince, and under him Russia made consider¬ 
able advances. He died in 1125, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mstislav, his eldest son, who 
reigned but six years. At his death Russia 
fell back into anarchy, and by the middle 
of the twelfth century the GVand Princi¬ 
pality had dwindled into little more than 
the city of Kiev* In 1155 Igor of Suzdal 
obtained the ascendency, and for a time it 
seemed that he would reunite Russia under 
one government* His principality of Suz- 
dnl embraced tlie present governments of 
Yaroslav, Kostroma, Vladimir, Moscow, 
and a part of Novgorod, Tver, Nijni Nov¬ 
gorod, Tula, and Kaluga, or nearly the 
whole of central Russia. In 1147 he 
founded the city of Moscow, and bestowed 
upon it important privileges. He made 
Kiev bis capital, and under him it ad¬ 
vanced rapidly in wealth and prosperity. 
He died in 1157, and immediately the 
struggle between the various princes was 
renewed* 

Andrew, the son of Igor, at first took no 
part in this struggle, but withdrew into his 
principality of Suzdal, and established his 
capital at Vladimir. He devoted himself 
vdth energy to civilizing and advancing his 
dominions. He greatly improved Moscow, 
founded a number of other cities, which he 
peopled with the Bulgarians of the Volga, 
and fairly established the civilization of 
central Russia. In 1168 he undertook the 
capture of Novgorod, but was repulsed. He 
then marched against Kiev and carried it 
by storm. He plundered it, and compelled 
it to acknowledge the supremacy of Vladi- 
mir. In 1169 he sent an army under his 


son against Novgorod, which was now at 
the height of its power, having been but 
recently admitted into the Hanseatic league. 
Though the attack was repulsed, Novgorod 
was compelled to acknowledge the suprem¬ 
acy of Vladimir. Andrew's chief aim was 
to destroy the multitude of petty princes 
which existed in Russia, andf consolidate 
the whole power of the empire in the hands 
of the grand prince. These combined 
against him, and defeated his armies and 
put a stop to hig attempts at consolidation* 
At last, in a. d. 1174, he was assassinated 
by his subjects. His successor sufiered the 
vast domain of Suzdal to be broken up into 
petty principalities, and the next grand 
prince relinquished all claim to the homage 
of the petty princes. 

The internal strife which divided and 
w^eakened Russia rendered her an easy prey 
to a foreign foe* The Tartar hordes under 
Ziiigis Khan, which had overrun Hungary 
and Poland, burst into Russia in 1221, de^ 
feated the combined forces of the Russian 
princes in the bloody battle of Kalka, rav¬ 
aged all of southern Russia, and withdrew 
into Asia. Immediately upon their with¬ 
drawal the internecine war broke out again 
in Russia, and this time it was accompanied 
by famine and pestilence. In 1230 the 
plague scourged Smolensk and Novgorod* 
30,000 men died in the former city, and 
42,000 in the latter. 

In 1237 the Tartars returned, this time 
under Baton, grandson of Zingis, and chief 
of the Golden Horde. Russia w^as rapidly 
oyerriin, and from the present city of 
Kasan to Vladimir the Tartars laid the 
country waste. Having conquered the 
country the Tartars proceeded to establish 
themselves in it. They founded Sarai and 
Kasan, and compelled the Russian princes 
to pay them tribute. “ They themselves 
collected the tribute of each district; they 
received the homage and the appeals of 
every prince; and when they committed 
the fault of establishing a grand prince, 
they allowed several rivals to lay claim to 
this paramount sway, made them wait their 
decision, and sometimes retained them at 
their horde for two whole years. At the 
same time they prevented the settling of 
any order of suceession. In a word they 
made themselves lords paramount; for, at 
the outset, they adopted the plan of not 
pemitting any prince, great or small, to 
assume the government of his states before 
he had journeyed to the great horde to 
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solicit the investiture* The efiect of these 
journeys, to accomplish which a year was 
barely sufficient, was to leave the princi¬ 
palities without Kiissiau chiefs, and under 


to deal; to ruin the competitors by the? 
customary presents; and lastly, us accusers 
of the princes were never wanting among 
their kinsfolk and rivals, to n:,-ifce them 



A TARTAU CHIEF AND HIS WIFE. 


the anthority t>f the Tartar baskaks (or 
governors) ; to pi^ove the supremacy of the 
grand khans; to make known to these 
Mongols with what kind of men they had 


dread the terrible vengeance of the khans, 
in case of their Iiaving to reproach them¬ 
selves with so much as a sigh for independ¬ 
ence. Several princes were summoned to 
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the great hordej tried, and executed. _ But 
these Tartars, who thus cruelly puuisbed 
the iDsuKordiuatiou of the Bussian princeSj 
joined with them iu their foreign wars* 
They even served them in their civil wax's \ 
and this was the manner in which they did 
so: a Kussian prince journeyed to the horde 
to impeach the grand prince, in whose 
place he prayed to be substituted; and he 
returned with a Tartar army, wdiich per¬ 
mitted him to reign over ashes and blood/* 

During the period of the Tartar suprem¬ 
acy, Alexander Nevski came to the throne 
of Novgorod. He was a great statesman 
and warrior, and won many victories over 
his European enemies, the Teutonic Knights 
and the Lithuanians, and recovered the 
Neva from the Swedes, from which success 
his surname is derived. He secured the 
good-will of the Tartars, and later on was 
granted the principalities of Kiev and 
Vladimir by the khan, who bad deprived 
the native princes of their thrones.^ He 
died suddenly in 1262, poisoned, it is be- 
Ueved, by order of the khan, who had begun 
to suspect him of aiming at independence. 

Ivan I., Eurnaraed Kalita (or Purse), 
became Prince of Moscow in 1328. He 
united the principality of Tver with Mos¬ 
cow, adorned his capital with many new 
churches, and in 1339 commenced the re¬ 
construction of the Kremlin. He induced 
the primate of the Kussian Church to re¬ 
move from Vladimir aud establish hia resi¬ 
dence at Moscow, and by means of his great 
wealth purchased the protection and favor 
of the Tartars- He was a statesman of the 
Machiavellian order, aud his tortuous policy 
resulted in the establishment of liis author¬ 
ity over the Kussian princes, whom he held 
down with a firm hand, aided by his iufiii- 
ence with their Tartar masters. Pie gained 
for Kussia a tranquillity to wdiieh she had 
long been a stranger, and which enabled 
her to revive and increase her commercial 
prosperity, and to acquire the means for 
future resistance to her barbarian oppreE- 
aors. He died in 1340, and was able to 
leave to his son Simeon the means of pur¬ 
chasing his throne from the horde, thus 
securing the direct succession. 

Simeon carried out his father’s policy 
with vigor, aud died after a reign of twelve 
years in 1353. He was succeeded by his 
brother Ivan II., who was also obliged to 
purchase the sanction of the horde to his 
accession. The regular order of succession 
thus maiatained was a great gain to Hus* 


TO FETEE THE GREAT, 

sia, which enjoyed fifty years of repose and 
prosperity in consequence of it. The throne 
of the grand prince became the rallying 
point of the Kussians, aud its strength and 
stability inspired them with a patriotism 
and boldness which clearly pointed to an 
early effort to regain the fteedom of their 
country. 

In 1359 Dimitri II., the son of Ivan II,, 
came to the throne. His first act was to 
establish the natural order of succession to 
the crown from father to son. The boyars, 
who had recognized the advantages which 
this mode of succession held out to them, 
readily agreed to it. Dimitri tJien estab¬ 
lished his power over the minor princes of 
Russia, whom he made his vassals. Mos¬ 
cow became the capital of Kussia in a truer 
sense than it had ever been, and “it was 
obvious that the only protecting power was 
at Moscow; to have recourse to its support 
was a matter of necessity. The petty princes 
could obtain it only by the sacrifice of 
their independence; and thus ail of them 
became vassals to the Grand Prince Dimi¬ 
tri/^ From 1362 to 1380 the dlsseosious 
of the Tartars, who had now split up into 
several hordes, enabled him to carry out his 
plans without interruption from them. He 
was also enabled to beat back the Lithu¬ 
anians, who three times besieged Moscowand 
threatened to put an end to his reign. 

These enemies being driven off, and liis 
power at home being secure, Dimilri felt 
himself strong enough to throw off the Tar¬ 
tar yoke. In 1378 he refused the custom¬ 
ary tribute to the khan and put to death 
the ambassador sent to demand it. The 
khan burst into a storm of rage when he 
heard of the murder of his representative, 
and summoned his hitherto invincible war¬ 
riors to aid ])im in the conquest and de¬ 
struction of Moscow. 

The danger wkich now threatened Russia 
was very great, and united all the princes 
under Dimitri for their common defence. 
In 1380 the khan advanced into Eussia at 
the head of all his warriors. He encoun¬ 
tered the grand prince aud his army on the 
hanks of the Don, and was routed with 
terrible slaughter. This memorable achieve, 
inent won for Dimitri his surname of 
Donskoi, One hundred thousand Tartar# 
are said to have perished in this battle. In 
1382 the Tartars returned, and took and 
burned Vladimir and Moscow, in the latter 
of which they put 24,000 persons to the 
sword. Dimitri was obliged to purchase 
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eac0 by heavy saerifices* His defeat had 
eon caused fay the defection of the Kussian 
prineeSj and he now proceeded to take ven¬ 
geance upon them and to reduce them once 
more to the position of his vassals. His 
last years were spent in consolidating his 
power in his dominions. He died in 1389. 

Vasaili, or Basil IIL, succeeded his father 
as Grand Prince of Moscow. He treated 
his dependent princes with severity, hot by 
timely submission and presents gained the 
good-will of the khan, who bestowed upon 
him the principalities of Suzdal, Tcher- 
uigofand Nijni Novgorod, which were from 
this time inalienably united with Moscow. 
He endeavored to render Novgorod the 
great tributary to Moscow, but without 
success. He died in 1425, leaving to his 
son the most powerful and compact state in 
Kussia. In his reign money was first coined 
in Russia. 

Vassili IV., the son of Vassili IH., came 
to the throne at the age of five years. His 
uncle Igor (or Yury), taking advantage of 
the youth of the grand prince, usurped the 
throne. Vassili appealed to the horde and 
the usurper was ordered to relinquish the 
throne. Igor raised an army, took Moscow 
by surprise, and banished Vassili to a dis^ 
tant part of the principality. At the mo¬ 
ment of his victory, however, the usurper 
found himself abandoned. The entire pop¬ 
ulation of Moscow followed their yoimg 
prince into his banishment, and Igor was 
left literally alone with his troops iu the 
city. Struck with dismay he “ ascended 
from his soliUiry throne, and restored it to 
the legitimate heir.'^ Vassili IV. gi^eatly 
increased the dominions of Moscow by in- 
eorporatiug Halier, Mozhaisk and Borousk 
with his principality. During this reign 
the metropolitan Isidore of Kiev took part 
in the general council of Florence, in 1439, 
and subscribed to the act of union of the 
Greek and Latin Cliurches. Vassili disap¬ 
proved of this act, and threw Isidore into 
prison, from which he escaped, after some 
years, into Italy. Agassili became involved 
in a war with the Tarmrs, who deprived 
him of his throne, but subsequently restored 
it to him. Somewhat later he was made 
prisoner by his cousin, the son of Igor, or 
Yury, who put out his eyes and seized his 
throne,^ The nobles rallied to the support 
of their blind prince, however, and the 
usurper was overthrown and poisoned. Vas¬ 
sili was restored to his throne. He died in 
1462 


Ivan III., called “ the Great,*' succeeded 
his father. He %vas twenty-two years old 
aud reigned forty-three years. The two^ 
great objects of his life were to render his 
country free from foreign influence, and to- 
make himself the autocrat of his own do¬ 
minions. He was successful in both these 
efforts. Ill 1469 he conquered the Khan 
of Kazan and made him tributary, and in 
the next ten years conquered and annexed 
to his principality the republics of Novgo¬ 
rod, Perm and Pskov. This conquest was 
fatal to Novgorod. Its commerce declined, 
and its prosperity vanished. Before its 
conquest it is said to have contained a 
population of 400,000 souls. It is now a 
second-rate towu of the Russian empire* 
Ivan then declared to the Tartar envoys 
that Russia would no longer pay tribute to 
the khans* A fresh war with the Tartars? 
was the result, but Ivan successfully re¬ 
pulsed them, and from this time the grand 
prince ceased to be a tributary of the khan. 
Tver and several other Russian principali- 
were next subdued and added to the 
Muscovite dominions. Ivan also con¬ 
quered parts of Siberia in 1499, but in a 
war with tlie Livonians and their allies, the 
Teutonic Knights, was totally defeated and 
com Jelled to make peace, a. d. 150L Cou 
stantinople having fallen into the hands of 
the Turks, Ivan was anxious to constitute 
himself the successor of the Greek em¬ 
perors, and in order to accomplish this 
married the Princess Sophia, the heiress of 
the imperial house of Byzautiinn. His first 
wife had died some years previous to this* 
Immediately upon his second marriage 
Ivan adopted as his escutcheon the double- 
headed eagle of the Byzantine emperors. 

Ivan was a master of statecraft, and 
some of his most important successes were 
wou as much by the exercise of this talent 
as by force of arms. In his internal ad- 
mluistration he was a stern despot. He 
broke the power of the petty princes and 
the nobles, aad sent them to the block at 
his pleasure. He was the first to assume 
the title of '‘Autocrat of all the Russias,^’ 
which his successors have since borue. He 
made many important reforms, improved 
the laws, regulated the public taxes, and 
changed for the better the mauners of the 
clergy. His true Iieir was Dimitri, the 
child of his eldest sou by his first wife, but 
he arbitrarily thrust him aside, and finally 
threw him ioio prison* He tlien consti¬ 
tuted his son by his second wife, Sophia^ 
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his heir. Whea remonstrated with for I And he threw the remonstrants into prison, 
thus changing the succession, he exclaimed [ He died in 1505 at the age of sixty-seven, 



IVAN THE GBEAT. 


Sternly, "Am I not, then, at liberty to act leaving to his successor a stronger and more 
as I please? I will give Russia to whom I compact empire than any of his predeces- 
think proper, and I command you to obey.” I sors had ever ruled. 
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Vassili the son of Sophia, succeeded 
to his father's throne. He carried out the 
policy of Ivan with firmness and success, 
and in 1510 added Pskov to his dominions, 
thus extinguishing the last of the semi¬ 
independent principalities of Russia. The 
Tartar.^ of Kazan having proved refractory, 
were utterly routed in 1524, and again in 


a child when his father died. His mother, 
Helena, contrary to the Russian custom, 
made herself regent, and for four years held 
her position, putting down all opposition 
to her with despotic cruelty. In 1537 she 
was poisoned, and the regency was seized 
by the Shuiski, a powerful boyar family, 
the chief of which was the president of the 



A COSSACK. 


1530, and were made tributary to Russia* 
Vassili conducted wars against the Lithua¬ 
nians and Poles, but without accomplishing 
anything of importance. He died in 1533, 
after a reign of twenty-eight years, leaving 
the empire further enlarged and consoli¬ 
dated by his skilful management. 

Ivan IV., called *Uhe Terrible,” was but 


supreme council of boyars. This family 
had received many humiliations and much 
bad treatment at the hands of the grand 
princes. They now=' avenged themselves by 
heaping all manner of indignities upon the 
youthful Ivan, whose life was passed in a 
state of constant terror, They plundered 
the treasury and robbed the people, and the 
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insolent regent was seen to throw himself 
on the bed of the yonng czar and rudely 
thrust his feet in the lap of the sovereign 
of Russia. The Shuiski punished all op¬ 
position to their power with remorseless 
cruelty, and Ivan saw his friends dragged 
from his presence and put to death with 
horrible tortures iu spite of his entreaties 
in their behalf. In 1543^ when the czar 
was fourteen yeai-s old, the Shuiski were 
oveitbrown by the Glinski, another boyar 
family, who seized the regency and pursued 
the same course of cruelty and despotism 
that had marked the reign of their rivals. 
They difiered from them only in this : they 
thrust the czar forward as the cover for all 
their acts, and robbed and killed and tor¬ 
tured in his name. They diligently taught 
the czar that his nobles were his natural 
foes instead of the chief supporters of his 
throne, and that he could maintain his power 
only by the sternest and cruellest exer¬ 
cise of it. They applauded and encouraged 
the development of his naturally cruel in¬ 
stincts, and praised him “ when he amused 
himself with tormenting wild animals, and 
throwing down tame ones from the summit 
of his palace; when, in his disorderly ram^- 
bles, he dashed old people to the ground, 
ami trampled under the feet of his hoi'ses 
the women and children of Moscow*"' Four¬ 
teen years of Ivan's life—from the age of 
three to seventeen yeai*3—were passed amid 
these terrible scenes, and he was kept 
so constantly in dread and agitation that 
his mind, natin-ally strong, became warped. 
He learned to love cruelty aud to think 
that his only safety lay in tormenting his 
people. 

The rule of the Glinski lasted but three 
years. In 1647 the people of Moscow, 
driven to despair, rose against them, mas¬ 
sacred them and fired the town. In the 
midst of the terrible scenes which ensued, 
a monk named Sylvester entered the palace 
bearing in his hands the gospels. In stern 
tones he declared to the czar that the out¬ 
break was but the just vengeance of hea ven 
for the crimes that had been committed in 
his name, and exhorted him to heed the 
warning and rule his people justly. Ivan 
was appalled by the awful words of the 
monk, and promised to do better, Alexis 
AdashefjU leading noble, joined his entrea¬ 
ties to the warning of Sylvester, and a 
great change was e&cted. 

Ivan submitted himself to Sylvester and 
Adashef, and to the latter confided the gov¬ 


ernment of the empire. For the next thir¬ 
teen years Russia enjoyed the blessings of 
iuteroal peace and good government. Order 
was quickly restored in the government, 
and justice was impartially administered; 
a standing army called the Strelitz was or¬ 
ganized, and regularity was once more re¬ 
stored in the military service. The ruler of 
Kazan had made himself independent dur¬ 
ing the minority of Ivan. In 1552 the czar 
led a powerful army against Kazan and 
conquered it, breaking the power of the 
Tartars of this region beyond all hope of 
recovery. In 1553 a commercial road was 
opened to Archangel on the White Sea, 
then the only port of Russia. In 1554 
Astrakhan was captured and the frontier 
of the empire advanced to the Caspian Sea, 
Fortresses were erected along the frontier 
to hold the Tartars in check. The Don 
Cossacks were united with the empire in 
1570, and in 1581-82 Yermak, a Cossack 
freebooter, conquered Siberia for the czar. 
Ivan did much to promote the commerce 
of his country, concluded commercial trea¬ 
ties with England, induced many Germans 
and Englishmen to settle in his empire, and 
in 1569 set up a printing office iu Moscow. 
He conducted frequent wars with Sweden 
and Poland with varying success, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to drive the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights out of Livonia. In 1582 he 
was obliged to conclude the war by surren¬ 
dering Livonia to Sweden. 

In 1560 Alexis Adashef died, and soon 
after the Czarina Anastasia, to whom Ivan 
Avas much attached, died also. About the 
same time Ivan himself Avas seized with a 
terrible illness, which came near proving 
fatal. Recovering his heal th he gave sy mj> 
toms of insanity, Avhich became a settled 
characteristic of his nature. He was from 
this time gloomy and suspicious. He Avould 
break out in frightful rages in Avhich he 
did not hesitate to strike down with his own 
hand any one, of whatever station, who 
chanced to offend him. He was constantly 
tormented Avith fears of a revolt of his boy¬ 
ars, and surrounded himself Avith a picked 
force of troops, to make Avay for whicli lie 
ruthlessly drove out the inhabitants of the 
streets adjoining his palace. He delighted 
in inflicting sufiering upon his people, whose 
abject submission to hts tyranny is one of 
the most remarkable spectacles in history. 
In KoA^gorod, Avhich he hated for its free 
spirit, he put 60,000 men to death in 1570, 
" He butchered with his own hand a throng 
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of the unfortunate inhabitants, whom he 
heaped together in a vast enclosure; and 
when, at last, his strength failed to second 
his fury, he gave up the remainder to his 
select guard, to his slaves, to his dogs, and 
to the opened ice of the Volkhof, in which 
for more than a month those hapless beings 
were daily engulfed by liundreds. Then, 
declaring that his justice was satisfied, he 
retired; seriously recommending himself 


ions, till they rotted and dropped in pieces 
upon them. Elsewhere husbauds, or chil¬ 
dren, were fastened dead to the places which 
they had occupied at the domestic table, 
and their wives, or mothers, were compelled 
to sit, for days, opposite to the dear and 
lifeless remains/^ The mad czar compelled 
sons to kill their fathers, and brothers to 
destroy each other; he threw his prisoners 
of war into boiling cauldrons, or spitted 



THE EEEitLLN—MOSCOW* 


to the prayers of the survival's, who took 
special care not to neglect obedience to the 
orders of their terrestrial deity*’^ In Tver 
and Pskov similar cruelties were enacted. 
In Moscow 500 of the most illustrious 
nobl^ were tortured and put to death. 

Neither were women spared any more 
than men; Ivan ordered them to be "hanged 
at their own doors; and he prohibited their 
husbands from going out or m without 
passing under the corpses of their compan- 


them’upon lances and roasted them at slow 
fires which he himself stirred up, TJia 
whole empire was filled with terror ajid 
bloodshed. At length a number of the 
most faithful boyars, headed by the eldest 
son of the czar, dared to present au humble 
supplication for mercy, Ivan was seized 
with fury, and with a single blow of hjs 
iron-bound staff laid his son dead at his 
feet* His remorse for this mad deed was 
great, and hastened his death, which oc- 
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curred in 1584. In spite of his madness 
and tyranny he did more for the greatness 
of Russia than any of his predecessors. 
His conquests made Russia an empire strong 
in territory and resources. As yet, how¬ 
ever, she took no part in European affairs, 
being cut off from the other nations of that 
eontiuent by the Poles and Swedes, who 
held the country west of Russia and the 
shores of the Baitic. Ou the south the 
Tartars of the Crimea lay between Russia 


haunt the churches and ring the bells. Ho 
was in no sense fit to be a sovereign, and 
his father, aware of his infirmity, had left 
him under the care of a council of boyars* 
The leading spirit of this council was Bori& 
Godunof, a man of Tartar descent, and the 
brotherdudaw of Feodor. Boris soon made 
himself master of the supreme power of 
the state,and administered the governineut. 
ticcording to his own w-ill. The weak Fe¬ 
odor was but as clay in his hands, and he 



and the Black Sea, Her only 'ports were 
upon the Cai^piau and the White Seas. The 
port of Archangel, founded in this reign, 
was the point from which the commerce of 
the empire with England and the other 
countries of Europe was conducted at this 
time. 

Feodor I., the second son of Ivan, was , 
twenty^seven years old when he came to the 
throne at his fathers death. He was weak 
and sickly, and his greatest delight was to ! 


caused Dimitri, the other sou of Ivan, whfr 
was but a child, to be banished to an estate 
left him by his father, where he was subse¬ 
quently murdered by order of Boris. Boris 
spared no pains to mn the favor of the 
people of Moscow, as he aspired to the 
throne itself at the death of Feodor, and 
his great abilities enabled him to cany out 
his designs with success. In 1591 the Klian 
of the Crimea invaded Russia and advanced 
upon Moscow, ^vhicll was injprotected bv 
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fortifications. The people were in despair, 
but Boris, with extraordinary energy, caused 
a line of fortifications to be thrown up 
arauud the city, and manned it with a 
strong force of infantry and artillery. The 
assault of the Tartars was repulsed, and 
their army began a disastrous retreat to 
their own country. In 1598 Feodor I. 
died, and with him ended the line of 
Riirik, which had held the throne for 736 
years. 

Boris Godunof was now called to the 
throne by the nobles and people, and after 
a feigned hesitation complied with their 
wishes. The chief event of his reign was 
the establishment of serfdom, but on the 
whole his rule was beneficial to Russia* 
He caused the laws to be impartially ad¬ 
ministered, encouraged the arts and trades, 
induced many intelligent foreigners to settle 
in his dominions, and in other ways pro¬ 
moted the civilization of his empire* He 
treated the boyars with great severity, and 
so alienated them from him* The estab- 
Ushment of serfdom was bitterly resented 
Jby the peasants, and a bloody outbreak oc- 
eurred, which was with difficulty suppressed. 
In 1601 a terrible faraiue broke out in 
Russia aud continued for three years. In 
Moscow alone upwards of 100,000 persons 
perished. Boris did all he could to relieve 
the wants of the people, but could not ac¬ 
complish much in the midst of so mueli 
isuflering. 

In the midst of the discontent caused by 
the famine an impostor appeared in Poland 
and claimed to be Dimitri, the son of Ivan, 
whom Boris had caused to be put to death 
when a child. He was supported by a 
number of Polish noblemen, aud succeeded 
iu collecting a force with which he invaded 
Russia in 1603. All who were dissatisfied 
with Boris flocked to his standard, and he 
soon found himself at the head of a con¬ 
siderable army. He won a victory over 
the forces of the czar, but was at length 
defeated. He threw himself into one of 
the fortified cities and maintained hia po¬ 
sition there. 

On the 13th of April, 1605, Boris died 
suddenly. He was succeeded by his son, 
Feodor II., a youth of sixteen. On the 
7 th of May—only six weeks later—the 
army revolted and proclaimed the false 
Dimitri czar. On the l$t of June the in¬ 
habitants of Moscow followed the example 
of the army, proclaimed Dimitri, and 
^seized Feodor and threw him into prison, 


where he was soon after murdered. On the 
20th of June Dimitri entered Moscow amid 
the joyful acclamadons of the populace, 
and a few weeks later was solemnly crowned 
Czar of all the Russias, He gave evidence 
of unusual talent as a sovereign, aud was a 
man of more liberal views than Russia had 
ever known. It was his chief desire to 
unite all the forces of the Skv race and 
drive the Tartars and Turks out of Europe, 
and he began at once to prepare for this 
struggle. He meant that the clergy should 
bear their share of the cost of the war, and 
levied a tax upon them* This brought 
about hia ruin. The clergy bad no idea 
of bearing any of the burdens of the state, 
and threw the whole of their powerful in¬ 
fluence against the czar. They instigated 
a conspiracy to dethrone him, which was 
joined by a number of boyars, among whom 
were some of those who had been the first 
to desert the cause of Boris* The head of 
the conspiracy was Vassili Shuiski, a pow¬ 
erful Home who had been especially favored 
by Dimitri* On the 18th of May, 1606, 
the czar was married with great pomp to a 
Polish princess, who came attended by a 
numerous retinue of her countrymen. The 
marriage of the czar to a princess not of 
the orthodox faith gave great oflence to the 
people, and the thoughtless conduct of the 
Poles, who showed open disrespect to tin 
Greek faith, greatly increased this feeling* 
On the night of the 18tli the conspirators, 
taking advantage of the popular discontent, 
took up arras, and being joined by the 
people of Moscow", gained admittance to the 
Kremlin and attacked the palace. Dimitri 
and the few who stood by him w^ere killed, 
and the czaritia narrowly escajDed with her 
life* 

. Immediately upon the death of Dimitri 
the boyars proclaimed Vassili Shuiski czar,, 
iis Vassili VI., and he was crowned on the 
ist of June, 1606. The reign of Shuiski 
was not accepted by the entire nation, and 
a rebellion soon broke out against him* It 
was given out that the Czar Dimitri was 
i not dead, but had escaped to Poland, 
whence be issued orders to his supporters to 
attack Shuiski, A false Dimitri soon ap¬ 
peared, aided by a Polish army. He ad* 
vaneed towards Moscow. Vassili VI., or 
Shuiski, made an alliance with the Swedes 
to resist this invasion, aud this act induced 
Sigismund III. of Poland to espouse the 
cause of the false Dimitri. Shuiski found 
his Swedish allies utterly uotrastworthy 
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They soon went over to the Poles^ and 
Moscow was forced to surrender in 1610.1 
The czar was made prisoner, and was sent 
to a Polish fortress, where he died the next 
year. In 1611 the Poles, being attacked in 
Moscow by the inhabitants, burned the city 
and put thousands of the people to the 
sword, A period of anarchy now set in, 
Russia waa without a sovereign, and its 
capital was in the hands of tJie Poles. The 
evident determination of the Poles to make 
Russia a province of their country revived 
the national spirit, and ia 1612 Pozharski 
and other popular leaders succeeded in 
compelling the Poles to withdraw to their 
own dominions. 

Having freed their country, the Russians 
prepared to elect a new sovereign to tlie 
vacant throne. The choice fell upon 
Michael EomanoflC ^vho was descended 
through the female line from Rurik, the 
founder of the empire. He was the son of 
Feodor, Archbishop of Rostov, and after¬ 
wards Patriarch of Moscow, He was pro¬ 
claimed and crowned czar in 1613, and 
became the founder of the present imperial 
family of Russia, Michael was but sixteen 
years old at the time of his election. He 
reigued thirty-two years, and succeeded in 
restoring order to his distracted empire. 
He concluded iu 1617 a treaty of peace 
with Sweden and Poland, and devoted all 
his energies to promoting the prosperity of 
his country. He entered into commercial 
treaties with England, Prance, China, and 
Persia, and so revived the prostrate trade 
of Russia, III 1639 he pushed the borders 
nf hia Asiatic provinces to the Pacific, 
Micliael proved himself a wdse and able 
ruler, and after the conclusion of the Wat's 
with Sweden and Poland, succeeded in pre¬ 
serving peace for his empire and restoring 
to a great degree its lost prosperity. He 
died in 1645. 

Alexis, the eldest son of Michael, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne without opposition. 
The new czar carried out witli great energy 
his father's policy of civilizing Russia and 
winning for her a place among the nations 
of Europe. In 1654 he established his 
power over the Cossacks of the Don. As 
this tribe ha^ been subject to Poland, a 
war with that country ensued, and ended in 
the restoration to Russia of Tchernigov, 
Smolensk, Kiev, and the Ukraine. Alexis 
died in 1676, and was succeeded by his son 
Feodor IIL, who died in 1682. 


CHAPTER IL 


FBOM THE BEIGN OP PETER THE GREAT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


The Sons of Feodor III,—The Princess Sophia— 
Makes Herself Hegeut—Accession of Peter the 
Great—Detertniues to Make Enssia a Great Enro- 
pean Power—Cunmiers Akov —Visits the Conn- 
tries of Western Europe to Learn the Arts of 
Civilization—Keturns to Russia—Suppresses a 
Mutiny of the Strelitz—Measures of Peter for the 
Ijnprovement of his Country—Wars with Sweden 
— Seizes Ingda and Card!a — St. Petersburg 
Founded—^Vars with Turkey—Loss of Azoy — 
Rapid Advance of Russia under Peter—His Death 
—Catharine I.—Peter II. Becomes Czar—The 
Empress Anna—War with Turkey—Azov Recon¬ 
quered—Elizabeth Becomes Em press—The Seven 
Years* War—Russia Becomes the Ally of Austria 
—Death of Elizabeth—Peter III. Favors Prussia 
—Catharine the Great^Her Eei^—Relations 
with Sweden—Russia Intervenes in Polish Affairs 
—Wars with Turkey—The First Partition of 
Poland — Russians Share — Successes Over the 
Turks—Suwaroff—Capture of Ismail—Treaty of 
Jassjr—Death of Catharine the Great—Paul 1.^— 
Russia Takes Part in the Wars of the French 
Eevolutlou—Murder of Paul—Alexander 1.—Hia 
Wars with Napoleon—Treaty of Tilsit—Friend¬ 
ship of Alexander for Napoleon—The W*ar Re¬ 
newed—French Invasion of Russia—Its Disas¬ 
trous End—Last Tears of Alexander—His Death 
—Nicholas—War with Turkey—Polish Revolu¬ 
tion of 18S0—It is Crushed—The Crimean War— 
Death of Nicholas—Alexander IL—AhoJition of 
Berfdom—AlexaBder*s Treatment of Poland—The 
Insurrection of 1863—It is Put Down—Poland 
Absorbed in the Empire-Bale of the Russian 
American. Possessions^—Abrogation of the Ti eaty 
of Paris—Advance of Russia in the East—The 
Conquest of Khiva—Insurrection in the Turkish 
Provinces in 1875—Russia Resolves to Intervene 
in Behalf of the Greek Christians—The Bulgarian 
Massacres—Excitement in Russia—Eflbrts tor a 
Settlement—Russia Prepares for War—^Tiie Army 
Ordered to Take the Field—Russia Declares War 
Against Turkey—Events of the Campaign m Ar¬ 
menia—Fall of Kars—Events of the War in 
Bulgaria. 



JETER and Ivan, sons of the Czar 
Alsxis, were now crowned sover¬ 
eigns of Russia, Ivan was a poor 
deformed idiot, and was czar only 
ill name, Peter being a mere boy, 
the regency was held by his sister 
Sophia, a beaiitifui and daring woman, 
who attempted to secure the crown for her¬ 
self, Her scheme was defeated in 1689 by 
Peter, who seized the throne and made him¬ 
self czar. He was but seventeen years old, 
tall, rawboned, addicted to sensual pleas¬ 
ures and to drunkenness; but he already 
gave evidence of the tremendous energy 
and strength of will which tvere to make 
him one of the most remarkable characters 
of history, and to win him the well-deserved 
title of Great.^' 
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Peter L, called “the Great,” began liia 
reign wish the lirin r^olve to make Unseia 
^ne of the leading states of Europe, It wa3 
ajFeady a powerful country, but was cut otf 


ment of his single port of Arcliangel. He 
believed that to give liis country the im- 
porUince she was entitled to in the Euro^ 
2)6aii system she must have a more extended 


riTER THE GREAT, 


CATHARINE THE GREAT. 


from all relations with the European states. 
He forced Poland to give up a considerable 
amount of Eussian territory held by her, 
and gave great atteiitioii to tlie improve- 


sea-coast* In 1696 he conquered and an¬ 
nexed to his dominions the territory of 
Azov, which had been held by the Turks. 
This gave him a footing on the Black Sea, 
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and he resolved to create a fleet which 
should enable him to hold his conquest and 
make him the superior of Turkey* 

Id order to do this, and to learn the arts 
of civilization, which he meant to introduce 
among his people, Peter placed the govern¬ 
ment in the hands of an old noble, and 
travelled into foreign countries to study 
their institutions and learn the industrial 
arts by which they had gained their pros¬ 
perity, He visited Ssveden and Branden^ 
burg, and fixed his residence at Saardam, 
in Holland, where he worked as a common 
ship-carpenter, receiving his wages every 
Saturday night, and living in all respects 
like the other workmen* Thus he learned 
by actual experience the art of ship-building, ^ 
and observed with vigilant eyes the other 
sources of the prosperity of Holland. Dur¬ 
ing this time he kept a close watch over the 
affairs of Kussia, and directed the govern¬ 
ment of that country from his laborer’s hut 
in Holland. In 1698 he visited England 
at the request of William III., by whom he 
was cordially received; but instead of giv¬ 
ing himself up to court festivities, he passed 
his time in visiting the dock-yards and per¬ 
fecting his knowledge of shipbuilding. He 
thus prepared himself to he the civilizer of 
his own couutry^—a noble ambition which 
goes far to redeem his faults. 

Peter was recalled to Russia in 1698 by 
the news of an insurrection of the Strelitz. 
He reached Moscow In September, immedi¬ 
ately after the suppression of the revolt by 
his generals* 7,000 prisoners had been 
taken, and he caused every man of these to 
be put to death, beheading many with his 
own hand. 

Having restored order, the czar began to 
put in force the measures by wliich he hoped 
to bring Russia into direct intercourse with 
Europe, and to fit her for the position he 
meant she should assume. He laid aside 
the old national dress, adopted the costume 
of western Europe, aud required all the 
Russians, save the priests and the peasants, 
to Ibllow his example. He laid a heavy 
tax upon beards in order to put a stop to 
their use; changed the titles of the nobility, 
and greatly curtailed their powers. He 
allowed the Bible to he circulated freely 
within his domiuions and granted toleration 
to all sects. 

Peter was aware that an outlet on the 
Baltic was indispensable to the success of 
his plan^, and as Sweden, which held the 
territory between his kingdom and that sea, 


had passed into the hands of the youthful 
Charles SII*, it seemed that no better op¬ 
portunity could be desired for the accom¬ 
plishment of his designs. He therefore 
joined the league of Denmark, Poland, and 
Saxony for the dismemberment of the Swed¬ 
ish dominions. Charles, as we have related, 
astonished his assailants by the vigor and 
promptness of hia resistance. When he had 
punished Denmark he turned upon the Rus¬ 
sian army which was besieging the town of 
Narva, in the Swedish territory east of the 
Gulf of Finland* With an inferior force, 
Charles defeated the Russians on the 30th 
of November, 1700, and made most of them 
prisoners, with their baggage and artillery, 
Peter was not present on the battle-field, 
but took to heart the lesson of his defeat. 
His armies were numerous enough, but 
they were undisciplined; and in order to 
remedy this defect in them, he sent 20,000 
of his best troops to serve under the King 
of Poland, who was the next object of 
Charles’s vengeance. 

The success of Charles in driving Au¬ 
gustus II* from the Polish throne and set¬ 
ting up Stanislaus, has been related in the 
history of Sweden. Peter passed the years 
thus employed by Charles, in improving his 
army and and seized the provinces 

of Ingria aud Carelia, which had been 
wrested from Russia by Sweden in 1612* 
The possession of this territory gave him a 
footing on the Baltic, and he was resolved 
never to relinquish it. In 1704 Dorpat and 
Narva were captured, and the Russian forces 
occupied Couriand and Lithuania. In the 
same year Peter, who was confident that he 
would never be forced to relinquish ids con¬ 
quests, founded a new city on an island near 
the junction of the Neva with the Gulf of 
Finland, and named it St. Petersburg in 
honor of his patron saint, the Apostle Peter* 
This city he meant should be the new capi¬ 
tal of his empire* For its protection he es¬ 
tablished the fortress of Cronstadt at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland* The sites of 
both of these places belonged at the time 
by treaty to Sweden. Upon learning of 
the treaty of Altranstadt, by wliich Au¬ 
gustus II, accepted the changes in Poland, 
Peter hastened to Poland and succeeded in 
inducing the diet to set aside the treaty and 
declare the Polish throne vacant* 

In 1708 Charles XII* invaded Russia, in¬ 
tending to inarch to Moscow. We have 
related the story of this invasion and its 
d i aastr ous end. In 1711, tv bile Charles was 
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in Turkey, Peter was induced to invade the | 
province of Moldavia* He suddenly found 
Limaelf surrounded by a superior TLirkis*^ 
army, and seemed on the point of being 
ruined* He was rescued from his perilous 
position by the genius of his wife, the Czar¬ 
ina Catharine, and through her peace wa*s 
made with Turkey, Peter surrendered 
Azov to the sultan, engaged to withdraw 
his army from Poland, and was permitted 
to recrosa the Pruth without further loss* 
In September, 1721, the war between Rus¬ 
sia and Sweden was brought to a close by 
tlie peace of Nystadt, By this treaty Rus¬ 
sia restored Finland, bet kept the Swedish 
provinces east of the Baltic* 



ST* iSAAC^S PLACE—ST* PETBESBUEG 


and synod in solemn assembly conferred 
upon him the title of Emperor of all the 
Russias/" and he was styled by his subjects 
of ail classes, Peter the GreaV^ a title 
richly earned. In the next few years Peter 
extended the border of ins empire on the 
Caspian Sea at the expense of Persia, 

In 1718 Alexis, the eldest eon of Peter,, 
who had joined the old Russian party iu 
opposition to his father's reforms, was de¬ 
tected in a conspiracy against the czar, and 
was put to death* He left a son, three 
years of age, and a daughter aged four 
years* In 1725 Peter the Great died* He 
was succeeded by his widow, the Empress 
Catharine, who had been crcw'ned during 

the life of her 
husband, and 
^ who was now sup- 
= por ted by the new 
Russian party* 
She continued 
the policy of Pe^ 
ter L, but died in 
1727, leaving the 
crown to her 
grandson Peter 
IL, the son of 
Alexis. The new 
czar had married 
the daughter of 
Prince Slenschi- 
k.o&] the prime 
minister. The in¬ 
solence of this 
minister soon 
rendered him odi¬ 
ous to his son-in- 
law, and he was 
])auished to Sibe¬ 
ria* 


Peter bad good reasou to be proud of his 
work* In the twenty-one years which had 
elapsed since the opening of the century he 
had reorganized and disciplined his army, 
created a navy, established himself upon 
the Baltic, and had built a splendid city 
amid the marshes of the Keva, He had 
improved the administration of justice, had 
more than doubled the foreign commerce 
of Ru*ssia, had caused manufactures to 
spring up in his kingdom, had built roads, 
dug canals, and introduced tlie printing 
press. In a word he had civilized Russia 
and had placed her in the front rank of tlie 
European powers; and he had done all this 
by the force of his own genius. The senate 
65 


Peter II. died 
in 1730, and was succeeded by Anna Ivan¬ 
ovna, Duchess of Courland, a niece of 
Peter the Great* One of her acts 
was to make peace with Persia, ami to 
restore the larger part of the territory 
taken from tliat country by Peter I* In 
1735 she began a war against the Tar¬ 
tars of the Cj'irnea, and a little later ex* 
tended the war to the Turkish empire, 
Miiimich, the Russian eommander, recon¬ 
quered Azov, and defeated the Turks in a 
number of engagements. The Emperor of 
Austria made an alliance with Russia 
agaiust Turkey in 1737, but the Austrians 
wei*e unsuccessful, and iu 1739 a treaty was 
made with the Turks to which Russia was 
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obliged to accede. Belgrade^ Sabatch, and 
the Austrian part of Serv^ia were ceded to 
the sultan. Russia retained Azov, but 
agreed not to maintam a fleet in the Black 
Sea. 

In 1739 a revolution placed Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Peter the Great and Catha¬ 
rine, on the Eussiaii throne. She reigned 
over twenty-two years. She took no part 
\a the war of the Austrian succession, as 


The part played by the Eussian armies in 
this war lias been related in the German 
history of this period, and need not be re¬ 
lated here. Fortunately for Frederiek the 
Great, the Empress Elizabeth died in Jan¬ 
uary, 1762, and waa succeeded by her 
nephew Peter III., who was friendly to 
Frederick. The czar now withdrew from 
the coalition against Prussia, as has been 
related, aud made an alliance with Freder- 
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she was engaged at home in a ’ w ar with 
Sweden, which poiver, as has been related, 
attempted to recover its lost territory east 
of the Baltic. The result of this war was 
that Sweden ivas defeated and stripped of 
her provinces east of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
which were added to the Russian empire. 

At the opening of the Seven Years' War 
Russia allied herself with Austria, France, 
Sweden, and Saxony for the destruction and 
dismemberment of" the Prussian kingdom. 


ick. In a few mouths he was murdered by 
order of his wife, the Empress Catharine, 
who mounted the throne as Catharine II. 
Catharine refused to continue the alliance 
with Frederick, and withdrew altogether 
from the war—a great gain for Frederick. 

Catharine II., called the Great," was, 
next to Peter the Great, the most remarka¬ 
ble sovereign of Russia. She was a wom^ 
of notoriously dissolute character, and did 
not hesitate to descend to crime in order ta 
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sceomplish her objects. Ivan VI,, the true 
heir to the throne, had been deposed by the 
Empress Elizabeth in 1741, had since been 
kept a prisoner, and had been treated with 
such cruelty that he had become a lunatic. 
In order- to remove him out of her way, 
Catharine engaged one of her former favor¬ 
ites, Mirowitch, who had offended her, in 
an attempt to release him, and then caused 
both the prince and Mirowitch to be put 
to death. 

To her own eoimtiy Catharine proved a 
yam and vigorous ruler. She continued 
the policy of Peter the Great, and devoted 
herself to the civilization of her empire, and 
the advaneeraent of it to a leading place 
among the powers of Europe. The army 
and navy were kept in a high state of effi¬ 
ciency, and the empire was divided for con¬ 
venience of administration into a series of 
governments/^ which system is still main¬ 
tained, A number of reforms were in¬ 
augurated in the civil servicej which was 
made more efficient, and the influence of 
Pussia abroad was advanced steadily. 

The feeble condition of Sweden gave 
Catharine an opportunity to seek to extend 
her influence over that kingdom, and in 
this she was partially successM until the 
aceesBion of Gustavus III. to the throne of 
that country. The re-establishment of the 
independence of Sweden under this king 
led to a war wdtli Russia, wiiich ^vas closed 
by the treaty of "Werela, as has been related. 
A treaty of alliance and friendship was con¬ 
cluded between the two countries at Drott- 
ningholni, and during the remainder of the 
eentury the relations between Russia and 
Sweden were intimate and cordial. 

Poland now engaged the attention of 
Catharine. We have traced elsewhere the 
w’^ars of that country from the opening of 
the century to the accession of Augustus 
III. in 1733. His title was confirmed by 
the treaty of Vienna in 1738, and he held 
undisputed possession of the throne until 
1763, His death in that year left Poland 
in a condition of anarchy, an evil which 
the direct result of its worthless con¬ 
stitution, The crown was contested by two 
factions, one of which was supported by 
Russia and Prussia, the other by France, 
The Russo-Prussianfaction was triumphant, 
and elevated to the throne Stanislaus Po- 
niatowski, a weak and incompetent prince. 
As he was an old lover of Catharine, she 
had no difficulty in making him merely a i 
tool for the fiirtherance of her owm designs, I 


The situation of Poland was wretched in 
the extreme. At least two-thirds of the 
people were serft; they were utterly igno¬ 
rant and debased; and their condition was 
one of abject poverty. They were incapa¬ 
ble of holding property, or of earning their 
bread by any indcpendcrit labor of their 
own. They depended for their subsistence 
on the annual harvests, a failure of wffiicli 
doomed whole districts to starvation. The 
remainder of the population consisted of the 
three ordem of the nobility, the clergy, 
lawyers, inhabitants of cities and villages, 
and Jews. The citizen class consisted 
mainly of some 40,000 or 50,000 laboring 
men, who were scattered through the vil¬ 
lages and towns. Their condition was hut 
one or two degrees above that of the serfs, 
and in any other country would have been 
considered unendurable. The citizens, clergy 
and Jews were the only classes of the popu¬ 
lation subject to taxation, and the burdens 
laid upon them were heavy indeed. The 
finances were grossly mismanaged, and the 
revenue failed to meet the wants of the 
nation. The nobles were divided into 
three classes. The first, Bumbering about 
120 persons, were the great princes, the 
heads of the various factions into which the 
country was divided. The second class 
numbered about 20,000 or 30,000 pej'sous; 
and the lower class of nobles numbered 
about a million. The majority were noble 
only In name, they were igoorant, misera¬ 
bly poor in many coses, idle, and turbulent. 
The constitution of the kingdom gave them 
the privilege of opposing with arms, if they 
saw fit, any distasteful action of the king, 
and the most insignificant noble could nul¬ 
lify any act of the whole diet by the inLer- 
position of his single negative vote. A 
more impracticable constitution, a more 
wretched and disunited people can scarcely 
be imagined. 

Catharine saw in this state of aflairs an 
opportunity for breaking up the Polish 
kingdom and bringing it under her own 
vigorous rule. For this purpose she se¬ 
cured the election of Stanislaus to the 
throne. A large part of the Polish popu¬ 
lation was Protestant, but the government 
svas Roman Catholic, The Protestants 
were greatly oppressed by the Catholic 
party, and Catharine availed herself of the 
opportunity %vhich this pei^ecution offered 
^interfere in Polish affairs on the pretest 
of securing political equality for the Prot¬ 
estants. In 1765 the diet, indignant at 
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this interference, re-enacted all the oppres¬ 
sive laws against heretics. StemiBlaus was 
unable to oppose this movement, and by 
yielding to it gave great ofience to Cath¬ 
arine, She won over to her interests 
Prince Charles Radzivil, the leading oppo¬ 
nent of Stanislaus iu the kingdom, and 
made him the instrument of her vengeance 
upon the Polish king, 

Radzivil was liberally supplied with Bus- 


measures was only to deceive his subjects. 
A confederacy of nobles was formed at Bar 
at the instigation of France, for the avowed 
object of dethroning Stanislaus and driving 
the Russians from Poland. The confed¬ 
erates placed an army in the field, and 
Catharine promptly sent a force to op¬ 
pose them under General Suwarof, who in 
1768 took Ch'acow and defeated the Con¬ 
federates of Bar, 



VIEW OF SEVASTOPOL* 


sian gold, and he succeeded in forming a 
party among the nobles devoted to himself. 
It numbered 80,000 men, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the custom of the country, as¬ 
sumed dictatorial powers. They succeeded 
ill bringing the king so thoroughly under 
their control that the nation became con¬ 
vinced that Stanislaus was merely a tool of 
Rtissla, and that his support of tlie national 


A war now broke out with Turkey, and 
for a time put a stop to the movemenr 
against Poland. The Tartars of the Crimea 
burst into the southern provinces of Russia 
and committed terrible ravages. Prince 
Galitzin was sent against them in 1769, but 
ivas unsuccessful. In 1770 Prince Eoiuan- 
zoif took command of tlie Russian army 
and drove back the Turks and Tartars. 
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He quickly made himself master of Mol¬ 
davia and Walluchia, and in the same year 
the Russian fleet, under Alexis Orloff, de¬ 
feated the Turks in a great battle off Scio, 
and burned their fleet in the harbor of 
Smyrna* Catharine followed up Orloff^s 
success by seeking to free Greece and to 
establish it as an independent kingdom* 
Her efforts were premature, and upon the 
withdrawal of her forces the Greeks were 
punished with horrible cruelties by the 
Turks* 

The success of Catharine in dealing with 
Poland encouraged Austria and Prussia to 
attempt to obtain each a share of that 
kingdom at its dismemberment, which they 
saw was ineyitable* In the summer of 1770 
Austria occupied the county of Zip and the 
greater part of GalHcia with her troops, 
and, declaring these provinces reunited to 
Hungary, placed them under Austrian gov¬ 
ernors* The Prussian army occupied Polish 
Prussia on the pretext of ibrming a cordon 
against the plague. 

Russia was so closely engaged with the 
Turkish w'ar that she was not able to offer 
any opposition to these movements, and 
Catharine came to the conclusion that it 
was better to share her plunder with her 
powerful neighbors than to quarrel over it 
with them. In 1772 a treaty was signed 
between Russia, Austria and Prussia, pro¬ 
viding for the partition of a large part of 
the Polish territories between them. Rus¬ 
sia received Polish Livonia and the coun¬ 
tries between the upper waters of the 
Dwina and the Dneiper; Austria the palat¬ 
inate of Gallicia and Lodomiria; Prussia 
all of Polish Prussia, except Dantzic and 
Thorn, and a large part of Great Poland. 
Tlie Confederates of Bar having been de¬ 
feated, the three powers had no trouble in 
securing their prizes. An army of 30,000 
men of the three robber powers advanced 
into the remaining territories of Poland to 
ovemwe the government of that country, 
and Stanislaus was compelled to summon a 
diet to confirm the robberies* The other 
nations of Europe made no effort to save 
unhappy Poland, and thus one of the 
greatest wrongs of history was accom¬ 
plished without opposition. Poland paid 
the penalty of her failure to advance with 
the world around her; but the nations 
which plundered her had no just cause of 
cDinplaiat against her or excuse for their 
action. 

The between Russia and Turkey 


went on until July, 1774, w'hen it was 
closed by the peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 
By this treaty the suitan received back 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and some other provinces, Russia reserving 
certain rights of iuterfei'ence in their affairs* 
In return for these proviuces the sultan 
acknowledged the independence of tlie Tar¬ 
tars of the region north of the Black Sea. 
Russia was given the free navigation of tiie 
Black Sea and all Turkish waters. This 
treaty was only a stepping-stone to Cath¬ 
arine's real design* Frequent controversies 
occurred respecting the independence of the 
Tartars, and in 1783 Russia ended them 
by seizing the Crimea and Little Tur- 
tary and annexing them to lier empire. 
The people rose in resistance to this annex¬ 
ation, but wwe crushed by the military 
force of Russia. In this revolt 30,000 
Tartars perished. 

In 1787 a new war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey, the sultan taking the 
initiative by attacking the fortress of Kin- 
burn, on the Black Sea, in September. 
The attack was repulsed* In June, 1788, 
a great battle was fought between the Rus¬ 
sian and Turkish fleets near Oczakoff, in 
which the Turkish fleet w^as almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed. Oczakoff was besieged by 
the Russian army under Prince Potemkin, 
and was carried by assault after a siege of 
six months. The loss of life upon this oc¬ 
casion w’as frightful. 

The Emperor Joseph II. now declared 
war against the sultan as the ally of Russia, 
but his efforts were so unsuccessful that he 
soon withdrew from active participation in 
the struggle. Sweden attacked Russia, in 
support of her old ally, the sultan, and the 
Russian fleet, winch was about to sail for 
the Mediterranean, was retained in the 
Baltic to meet this new danger* Denmark, 
as the ally of Russia, prepared to invade 
Sweden, but was compelled, by the inter¬ 
vention of England, Holland, and Prussia, 
to remain neutral. Prussia now took up 
the cause of Turkey and attacked Russia* 
In spite of these efforts of the great powers 
in his behalf, the sultan lost ground stead¬ 
ily, and fortress after fortress was taken 
from him by the Russians. In 1790 the 
internal affairs of Austria compelled her 
to withdraw from the war. She made 
peace with Prussia by the eonvention of 
Reichenbach in June, 1790, and with 
Turkey by the treaty of Sistova in August 
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In the campaign of 1790 the Eu&sian 
forces won a number of brilliant successes* 
The most important of these were the 
storming and capture of the strong fortress 
of Ismail by the Russian army under 
Suwarof, and the annihilation of the 
Turkish fleet near Sevastopol in the Black 
Sea* These successes were almost matched 
by those won during the summer of 1789* 
Prussia and Great Britain, alarmed for the 
fate of Turkey, and fearing lest Russia 
should become mistress of Constantinople, 
interfered with energy to compel Russia to 
make peace* The treaty of Jassy closed 
the war in Jamiary, 1792. By the terms 
of this treaty the Russian frontier was ad¬ 
vanced to the Diieister, which was made 
the boundary between the two empires* 

Catharine the Great died on the 7 th of 
November, 1796, and was succeeded by her 
son Paul I, He was an eccentric and half¬ 
crazy person, and under his weak and va¬ 
cillating rule Russia paused in her forward 
career, and her afiairs would have fallen 
into confusion had they not been to a great 
degree still administered by the men ap¬ 
pointed by CatbariDC* For some time 
Paul I* held aloof from European affairs. 
Upon the execution of Louis XVI, Catha¬ 
rine had joined the coalition against France, 
and in 1798 the Emperor Paul became a 
party to the secoml coalition, consisting of 
Russia, Great Britain, Austria, the Two 
Sicilies, and Turkey. A Russian army 
under Suwarof was sent into Italy to aicl 
in the expulsion of the French. Its ex¬ 
ploits have been already related* Had not 
Suwarof, who was given the command of 
the allied forces, been barapered by the 
orders of the Aulic Council at Vienna, he 
would most likely have crushed Moreau. 
In 1799 a second Russian army under 
Korsakofl' w-as sent into Switzerland, into 
which country Suwarof moved to co-operate 
with it. Korsakoff was defeated by Mas- 
a4na, as related, and Suwarof was obliged to 
make his way back into Russia after a se¬ 
vere defeat* 

The close of the eighteenth century saw 
Russia on the high road to civilization and 
material wealth, and flrraly established as 
one of the leading powers of Europe. The 
opening of the century had found her with 
but a single port—that of Archangel; its 
close saw her the mistress of the eastern 
shore of the Baltic, and of the northern 
shore of the Black Sea* At the openiug of 
the century she had scarcely a single war i 


vessel; at its close she ivas a strong naval 
power^ with fleets in the Baltic and Black 
Seas,and her naval annals had been adorned 
by a number of brilliant victories* 

The defeat of his armies in Italy and 
Switzerland caused the Emperor Paul to 
withdraw from the coalition against Napo¬ 
leon. He constituted himself Grand-Master 
of the Knights of St. John, and demanded 
the surrender of Malta to that order by 
England. In December, 1800, he revived 
the armed neutrality of 1780 by a coalition 
of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia,. 
In defence of the rights of neutrals. Paul 
I, was a madman, and under him Russia 
could hardly be said to have any definite 
policy* His mad and reckless acts arrayed 
a powerful body of Russian nobles against 
him, and on the 23d of March, 1801, he was 
murdered by them. 

Alexander I., PauFs eldest sou, a prom¬ 
ising young man of twenty-fivCs became 
czar by the death of his father* He re¬ 
mained at peace with France until 1805, 
when he yielded to the persuasions of Eng¬ 
land, and joined the alliance of Austria 
and Great Britain against France, Tbd 
victory of Napoleon over the Austro-Rua* 
siiin army at Austerlitz compelled the czar 
to withdraw into his own dominions* Aftci 
the battle of Jena and the conquest of 
Prussia, Napoleon advanced against tlui 
Russians, and attacked'them at Eyleau on 
the 8th of February, 1807. He was unsuc¬ 
cessful, but woa a great yictory over them 
at Friedlaod on the 14th of May. 

The czar now asked for peace, and an 
interview was held between tlie two sover¬ 
eigns on a raft moored in the Nieinen at 
Tilsit. The terms of the treaty negotiated 
here have been related in the French his¬ 
tory of this pcrioci Alexander w^as greatly 
won by the Drilliant cpialities of Napoleon, 
and from an enemy became a friend to 
France* The two emperors hoped to share 
the European contiuent between them, and 
Alexander was confident of ultimately ob¬ 
taining the assistance of France in his 
efforts to carry out the traditional policy 
of his house of driving the Turks out of 
Europe. 

For six years Russia and France re¬ 
mained at peace with each other, and during 
this time Russia beoame ioyolved in a war 
with >Siveden, and wrested all of Finland 
from her in 1808, This contest w*as fol¬ 
lowed by a war with Turkey, by wliicii tbo 
Russian frontier was advanced to the mouth 
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of the Danube. At the same time a war with 
Persia broke out, and was prosecuted suc¬ 
cessfully. Persia was compelled to sur¬ 
render to Knssia a considerable area of her 
territory lying between the Black and the 
Caspian Seas. 

The determination of Napoleon to en¬ 
force his continental system without regard 
to the interests of other nations, and his 
disregard of the rights of the other princes 
of Europe, at length broke up, as we have 
seen, the friendship between France and 
Russia, A series of bitter disputes grew 
out of the acts of the French emperor, and 
at length the unjust seizure of Swedish 
Pomerania by Napoleon induced Alexander 
in 1812 to answer the appeal of Sweden by 
a declaration of war against France. We 
have related the events of the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon, his disastrous retreat, 
and the part taken by Russia in the over¬ 
throw of the French emperor, and need not 
repeat them here. In the arrangement of 
the general peace which followed the fall 
of Napoleon, the influence of Russia was 
all-powerful, and was cast in favor of the 
restoration of absolute rule throughout 
Europe. At the instance of the czar, the 
league known as the “ Holy Alliance was 
organized by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to prevent any change in the iniquitous 
settlement arranged by the Congress of Vi¬ 
enna. The czar was a great gainer by this 
settlement. The grand duchy of Warsaw, 
which had been formed by Napoleon out 
of the Polish provinces of .Prussia, and to 
which he had added the Polish territory 
gained by Austria in the last partition, was 
taken from the Ring of Saxony, upon 
whom Napoleon had bestowed it. The 
grand duchy of Posen was restored to Prus¬ 
sia, and the remainder was erected into the 
kingdom of Poland. This kingdom was 
given an independent constitution, and 
annexed to Russia as a separate state under 
the rule of the czar. 

Alexander was greatly annoyed during 
his latter yearn by the plots of conspirators 
who wished to introduce a more liberal sys¬ 
tem into Russia. He died during a visit 
to the Crimea, on the 1st of December, 
1825, at the early age of forty-nine. 

Immediately upou the death of Alexan¬ 
der, the Grand Duke Constantine, the sec¬ 
ond son of the Czar Paul I., and the legal 
successor of his brother Alexander, de¬ 
spatched his younger brother Michael from 
Warsaw to his brother, the Grand Duke 


Nicholas, with a letter containing a formal 
confirmation of the act of 1822, by which 
Constantine had resigned his claims to the 
throne in favor of Nicholas. Nicholas was 
at once proclaimed emperor, and an insur¬ 
rection immediately broke out atSt. Peters¬ 
burg, caused by the popular fear that Con¬ 
stantine had been unjustly excluded from 
his rightful inheritance. Nicholas placed 
himserf at the head of his troops, and in a 
few houi^s crushed the outbreak and restored 
order. On the 24th of December, 1825, he 
was crowned Czar of all the Russias. The 
new czar was a strikingly handsome man, 
and was during his life the chief strength 
of absolutism in Europe. 

In 1828 a war broke out between Russia 
and Turkey, by which Russia gained some 
advantages at the mouth of the Danube, 
aud compelled Turkey to make some con¬ 
cessions to her Christian subjects. 

The union of Poland with Russia was 
but a prelude to the destruction of the in¬ 
dependence of the latter country. The 
rights of Poland were treated with but little 
consideration by the gigantic despotism to 
which she was attached, and the Grand 
Duke Constantine, who administered the 
Polish government for his brothers Alex¬ 
ander and Nicholas, treated the Poles with 
such harshness that their patience was at 
length exhausted. In November, 1830, tha 
Poles rose in insurrection, and were joined 
by the Polish regiments in the Russian 
army and by many of the great nobles. 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, who was de¬ 
scended from the ancient Dukes of Lithu¬ 
ania, led the movement, and w’as to be 
made king in the event of the success of the 
revolt. In the hope of conciliating the 
great powers of Eui'ope, it was resolved to 
establish a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The struggle lasted several 
months, and was maintained by the Poles 
with a heroism which won them the admi¬ 
ration of the world. It was in vain, how¬ 
ever. The overwhelming power of Russia 
was fatal to the Polish cause. The revolt 
was crushed with great cruelty, the king¬ 
dom of Poland was declared at an end, and 
the country became a mere province of the 
Russian empire. The czar then proceeded 
to punish the Poles with terrible severity. 
Eighty thousand Poles, of both sexes, were 
exiled to Siberia in a single year. Children 
of insurgent parents were seized and sent to 
military colonies. The Polish troops were 
enrolled io the Russian regiments; the Ro- 
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man Catnolic religion, which was the na¬ 
tional faith of Poland, was replaced by the 
Greek Church of Russia ■ the IJotversity of 
Warsaw was destroyed; the national ar¬ 
chives, the libraries, and scientific collec¬ 
tions were conveyed to St* Petersburg, and 
every effort was made to blot out the na¬ 
tional existence of Poland, 

In 1839 Eussia aided Turkey to stay the 
progress of Mehemet Ali, the enterprising 
Viceroy of Eg 3 rpt, and his son Ibrahim 
Pasha, who had overrun Syria, and were 


render of the Hungarian leaders who had 
escaped into the Turkish territory; but the 
demand was refused by the sultan* 

In 1851 difficulties began to omir be¬ 
tween the Greek Christians of Syria and 
the government of the sultan. In that 
country the Greek clergy had long enjoyed 
great monopolies, and had had precedence 
over the Latin Christians* Nicholas, w ho 
had long meditated the design of destroying 
the Turkish poww in Europe and adding 
its dominions to his own empire, determined 



SWEABOnO* 


threatening the European possessiona of 
Turkey* It did not suit the interests of 
Eussia that a more vigorous government 
should be set up in Constantinople* 

The Revolution of 1848 greatly alarmed 
the Emperor Nicholas, who recognized it as 
the death-knell of European despotism* He 
readily granted the request of Austria for 
aid against her revolted Hungarian sub¬ 
jects, and, as we have seen, sent a powerful 
army into Hungary in 1849, and crushed 
the revolt. He then demanded the sur- 


to make these troubles the occasion of in¬ 
tervening in the affaii^ of Turkey in such a 
manner as to give him a paramount infiu- 
ence in the Ottoman empire. Fortunately 
for Turkey, the English ambassador. Lord 
Stratford de Eedcliffe, a statesman of un¬ 
usual ability, penetrated the designs of the 
czar, and exerted himself to prevent a rup¬ 
ture between the powers* He was 
successful, and the trouble was settled lor 
a while. 

In 1853 Nicholas renewed hia interfer- 
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ence in Turkish affairsj and this time made 
secret proposals to Great Britain to join 
him in sharing the spoils of the “sick 
man ” of Turkey. His proposal was firmly 
declined by Great Britain, but, undismayed 
by this, the czar made such extravagant 
demands of the sultan that had they been 
granted, the Emperor of Russia would have 
become the real sovereign of the Greek 
Christians throughout the Turkish empire* 
These constituted a large majority of the 
people of European Turkey, and Nicholas 


bian provinces by a Eiissian army* Great 
Britain and France then made an alliance 
with Turkey, and declared war against 
Russia. The events of the Crimean war 
are related in our account of the French 
history of this period, to which the reader 
is referred* The heroic defence of Sevasto¬ 
pol could not atone for the disasters of the 
war, uuder the weight of which the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas sank. On the 2d of March, 
1855, he died suddenly in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. 
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\vti3 aware that if he could once establish 
his authority over them, they ^yould render 
him a hearty support m his designs against 
the porfce* The Turkish government was 
greatly alarmed by this demand, which was 
made in a most iiisiilting manner, and but 
for the encouragement of Lord Stratford cle 
RedcUffe, who induced the porte to resist 
and a^ssured it of the support of Great Brit¬ 
ain, the sultaii would have }deld€d. The 
retusal of the Russian demand bv Turkey 
was followed by an iavasion of the Danu- 


Alexauder II., the eldest son of Nicholas, 
succeeded his father on the throne, and still 
occupies it* Towards the close of the year, 
Sevastopol having fallen, negotiations for 
peace were begun, and on the 30th of 
March, 1856, the war was brought to an 
end by the treaty of Paris. The terms of 
this treaty have been stated in our accouni 
of the Crimean war. 

Alexander IT. pui'sued a different course 
fi‘om that of his father. He began his 
reign with the determination to complete 
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the work of ciYili^ation eoinmenced^ in I 
Russia by Peter the Great, and his eflbrts ! 
were given entirely to the reform of the old 
Eussian system. In these efforts he had to 
encounter the opposition of the old Russian 
or conservative party, but be persevered, 
and under him Russia entered upon a new 
period of her career. The principal event 
of his reign was the abolition of serfdom or 
white slavery in the Russian dominions, 
which was begun in 1858, and completed in 
1863, by which 20,000,000 of serfs were 
released from bom lags. The emperor stead¬ 
fastly encouraged ihe freed, serfs to acquire 
property, aided them in doing so, and en¬ 
deavored to establish a system of schools 
among them which he hoped would in time 
change their character for the better, and 
give to Russia an intelligent and industrious 
peasantry in the place of the former de¬ 
graded and discontented slaves. 

Another wdse reform of Alexander was 
the admission of the Jews to civil privileges 
and equality before the law in 1862. 

The czar did not symjmthize with the 
harsh measures of which Poland had been 
the victim during his fatherreign, and 
was anxious to embrace that province in 
his reforms. In 1861 and 1862 he in¬ 
augurated a number of reforms m Poland, 
and might iu time have rendered that prov¬ 
ince satisfied with Russian rule; but the 
cruelty with which Nicholas had treated 
them had made the Poles distrustful of his 
son, and the disconteut increased instead 
of diminishing- Alexander, alarmed at 
tills, put a stop to Ms reforms and resorted 
to severe repressive measures. In January, 
1863, an attempt was made to enroll the 
able-bodied Poles in the Russian army, in 
order to prevent them from taking part in 
the outbreak which seemed imminent. 
This harsh measure brought on the strug¬ 
gle it was iQtended to prevent- War broke 
out at once. The insurrection 'was directed 
by a secret government at Wamaw, which 
managed to elude all the efforts of the 
Russians for its discovery. Its orders were 
obeyed imliesltatiu^ly lily the Pol^, who 
were cheered in their efibrts for freedom by 
the sympathy of the civilized world. Iu 
February, 1863, an agreement w^as entered 
into between Russia and Prussia, by which 
the latter power agreed to assist in the 
suppression of the revolt. The outbreak 
was put down after a gallant resistance in 
the course of a few* months- France en¬ 
deavored to obtain for the Poles a mitiga¬ 


tion of their hard lot, but Russia refused to 
allow any interference on their behalf, and 
adopted the most severe measures in the 
settlement of the trouble. In 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 these measures were put in force 
The use of the Polish language was forbid¬ 
den in the schools of that country, and 
Russian was substituted in its place, Rus' 
sia was resolved that the veiy name of 
Poland should be blotted from the map, 
and in 1868 Poland ceased to exist and 
was entirely absorbed in the empire. 

In 1867 Russia sold her American pos¬ 
sessions to the United States. 

Russia remained neutral in the war be¬ 
tween France and Germany in 1870, but 
availed herself of the crippled condition of 
France to demand of the great powei'S a 
modification of the treaty of Paris of 1856, 
by which Russia was forbidden to establish 
military or naval depots on the Black Sea, 
or to keep a fleet in those winters. She 
pressed her demand with firmness, as we 
have related in the IIMory of Turkey^ and 
in 1871 the treaty of Paris was abrogated 
by a conference of the great powei-s at 
London. Thus one of the losses entailed 
upon Russia by the Crimean war was re¬ 
paired. 

Since the destruction of the Tartar power 
by the Czars of Moscow Russia has steadily 
pushed her conquests eastward- At fiist 
her object w*as vengeance upon the people 
that had so loug held her in subjection, and 
the increase of her territory. Later on 
these conquests became necessaiy in order 
to provide a market for the manufactures 
of Russia, which, being of a very inferior 
quality, had no sale in Europe. The 
steppes or prairies which lay between the 
Ural and the Irtish were inhabited by 
small tribes of wandering Kirghiz, These 
tjibes, when at peace among themselves, 
united in attacking the Russian frontier, 
and compelled Russia to push them back 
into the interior of the steppes. For two 
centuries this irregtilar warfare went on; 
but at length, in the reign of the Czar 
Nicholas, the steppes beyond the Uial be¬ 
came Russian territory, and some out post 
settlements were established, not only on 
the steppes, but beyond them on the bants 
of the Sir Darya. The most important of 
these was Fort Perovsty, on the shore of 
the Sea of Aral. Under its protection 
Russia was enabled to launch two steamers 
on the Sea of Aral, and to navigate not 
only that sea, but ivpart of the Sir Darya. 
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These advances were steadfastly opposed by 
the Khaii of Khokan and the Emir of 
Bokhara, whose united forces repeatedly 
attacked the most advanced of the Russian 
outposts. In order to strengthen posi¬ 
tion and put a stop to these attacks, the 
Russian government determined to construct 
a new line of outposts along the Sir Darya 
to the foot of the Thian-shan mouutaios 
and the Eake of Issik*kiiL The Crimean 
war prevented the execution, of this meas¬ 
ure, but it was resumed in 1860, when 
Forts Viernoye and Kastek were con¬ 
structed at the foot of the Thian-shan 
range. lo 1863 two strong detachments 
were pushed forward farther into central 
Asia, and the Khokan fortresses of Pislipek 
and Tokniak and Yeni Kurgan were occu¬ 
pied, In June, 1864, the detachment 
11 nder Colonel Verefkin took Hazret-i- 
Turkestan ; and about the same time the 
western detachment under Colonel Tcher- 
niayeff captured the fort of Auliet, In 
October the united detachments, under 
Colonel Tcherniayeff, entered Tehemkend* 
Russia had now pushed her conquests as 
far eastward as she intended for the present, 
and the Russian commander had orders to 
rest satisfied with what he had accom- 
plialied, and to secure the territory already 
occupied. This was rendered impossible, 
however, by the conduct of the Khans of 
Bokhara and Khokan, and, at a later 
period, of Khiva. These potentates, 
alarmed by the proximity of the Russian 
outposts to their dominions, commenced a 
series of formidable attacks upon these out¬ 
posts, which compelled the Russian com- 
mandersj for their own safety, to push their 
advance farther eastward, and finally re¬ 
sulted in the conquest of the tern lories of 
the khans. In 1865 Tashkend was taken 
by the Russians, and Elhojend^ fell into 
their hands in 1866, General Kaufmaun, 
in 1868, captured Samarcand, and in 1873 
defeated the Khan of Khiva and overran a 
large part of his dominions. In September, 
1875, he inflicted a second defeat upon the 
Khan of Khiva and took the city of Kho¬ 
kan. The Khan of Khiva was compelled 
to cede to Russia the entire eastern coast 
of the Caspian Sea, an important military 
gain for Russia,since it enabled her to main¬ 
tain constant and unioternipted communi¬ 
cation with her advanced positions by 
river, rail, and sea from St. Petershurg. 
Early in the year 1876 the conquest of 
Khokan was completed by the Russian 


forces, and the territory of that khannate 
was annexed to Russia by an imperial de¬ 
cree, and organized as a Russian province 
under the name of the province of Fer¬ 
ghana, By this annexation Russia gained 
an addition of 28,270 square miles to her 
territory, and 960,000 souls to her popula¬ 
tion. 

Since the period of the Crimean war the 
Greek Christians of the Danubian prov¬ 
inces of Turkey had regarded Russia as a 
sort of protector of their religious rights, 
and the Russian people had felt the keen¬ 
est sympathy for them. It ^vas natural, 
therelfbre, when the people of Herzegovina 
rose in revolt against the tyramiy of the 
Turks in the summer of 1875, that the 
sympathy of the Russian people should be 
outspoken and intense. The barbarity 
with which the Turks sought to put down 
this outbreak but increased this feeling, 
and the government was compelled to take 
decisive steps to restrain it within proper 
boimdaries. The czar, as we have seen in 
our account of the Ektoi'y of Tarhey, 
joined cordially in the efforts that were 
made to secure peace and protect the rights 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey. Hia 
government united in the Andrassy and 
Berlin notes, and by repeated warnings 
through its minister at Constantinople en¬ 
deavored to bring about the desired result, 
but was at every step met and bafSed by 
the obstinacy of the porte. Russia ear¬ 
nestly sought to induce the European 
powers to make common cause in compel¬ 
ling the porte to grant the reforms de¬ 
manded BOt only by the best interests of 
the Ottoman empire, but by the simplest 
dictates of justice and humanity, but at the 
same time declared her intention to act in¬ 
dependently of the powers if necessary. 
The steps taken by Russia and the other 
powers in this eonuection have been related 
in our account of tlie Turkish history of 
this period, and need not be repeated here. 

The Bulgarian massacres sent a thrill of 
horror and indignation throughout Europe, 
and from all quarters of the Russian em¬ 
pire there was an outspoken demand that 
the czar should actively intervene in be¬ 
half of the suffering Christians. The gov¬ 
ernment firmly resisted this pressure upon 
it, and even went to the length of suppres¬ 
sing several newspapers which had become 
noted for their extreme utterances. The 
popular sentiment was too strong to be 
silenced, however, and the government was 
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same cannot be said of the Servians^ not¬ 
withstanding the a>ssistance of our volun- 
teeiTij many of whom shed their blood for 
the Slavonic cause. I know that all Uusaia 
joins me in warmly sympathizing in the 
sufferings of our brethren and co-religlon* 
ists. The true interests of Eussia are, how¬ 
ever, dearer to me tbau all. My wisli to 
the uttermost is to spare Eussiau blood. 
Therefore I have striven, and will strive, to 
obtain a real improvement of the position 
of the Christiana by peaceful means. In a 
few days negotiations will coinmeiiee at 
Constantinople, My 


compelled to abandon its j^rosecution of the 
press. The agitation ia Eussia became so 
violent that tlie government was obliged to 
consent to the enlistment of large numbers 
of officers and volunteers in the Servian 
army. This it did on condition that they 
should quit the Russian service. 

In September, 1876, the czar visited the 
Crimea, where he remained two months. 
During this period he gave orders for 
strengthening the fortifications of the 
Crimean coast, from Sevastopol to Kertch, 
and for the establishment of additional 


most ardent wish is that 
we may arrive at a gen¬ 
eral agreement. Should 
this, however, not be 
achieved, and should I 
see that we cannot ob¬ 
tain guarantees necessary 
for carrying out what we 
intend to demand from 
r r*' the porte, I am firmly 
^ determined to act inde- 

pendeutly, I arn con- 
vineed that the whole of 
Russia will respond to 
m}^ summons should I 
consider it necessary and 
Russia's honor require 
it. Moscow will lead 
the van by its example. 
May God help us to 
OMi’ry out our sacred mis- 
’ sion?' 

This speech was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm 
throughout Eussia. 
Town coimeils, diets, 
_ ' } . trade associations, mer¬ 

chants' guilds, the clergy 
—all classes, declared 
their readiness to sup¬ 
port the czar in any measures he might 
deem necessary for the honor of the coun¬ 
try and the welfare of their co-religionists. 
The speech was also regarded throughout 
Europe as deeply significant, and was 
looked upon as a reply to the threat of the 
British government, w^hich we have related 
elsewhere. 

Though sincerely anxious for peace, the 
czar was convinced that war with Turkey 
was inevitable, and early in November 
issued orders for the mobilization of the 
army, and appointing a day for calling re¬ 
cruits from all parts of the empire, except 


AI,nXANnEB II. 

posts. On his return from the Crimea tlio 
czar made a brief visit to Moscow. While 
there he was waited upon by a deputation 
of citizens, and to their address made the 
following reply; 

thank you for your sentiments re- 
apectiug the political ^situation, which is 
now more clearly defined than before. Yon 
know that Turkey has yielded to my de¬ 
mand for an immediate" armistice, to end 
the useless slanghtex’ in Servia and Monte¬ 
negro.^ In this unequal struggle the Mou- 
tenegrins, as heretofore, have shown them¬ 
selves real heroes. XJufgxi.unately the 
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Siberia, Archangel^ and Orenburg. ^ Six 
army corps were ordered to assemble in the 
proYinces of Odessa, Kliarkov, and Kiev, 
the region nearest the Turkish frontier. 
At the same time Prince Gortchakoff, the 
Russian prime minister, in a circular ad¬ 
dressed to the Russian representatives at 
foreign courts, explained the policy of his 
government. “The czar,” he said, “does 
uot wish war, and will, if possible, avoid it. 
He is, however, determined that the prin¬ 
ciples of justice which have been recognized 
by the whole of Europe shall be carried out 
in Turkey under efficacious giiarautees.” 
The czar, while pressing his military prep¬ 
arations with energy, did not relax his 


preserve peace having failed through the 
obstinacy of the porte, the czar, on the 
24th of April, 1877, declared war against 
Turkey, and ordered his armies to cross 
the ifoutier. This order was issued from 
Kischenev, to which place the enii:>eror had 
repaired in order to be with his troops in 
the advance into Turkey. 

In commencing the war with Turkey 
Russia had to rely entirely upon her own 
military and financial resources for its 
prosecution. It will be ^vell to glance at 
these for a moment. The United Service 
MagminBj at the beginniug of 1877, stated 
the actual strength of the Russian ai'my as 
follows; 
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efforts to secure peace. These efforts, up to 
the failure of the conference at Constanti¬ 
nople, and the rejection of the protocol by 
the porte, have been related in our Hidm'y 
o/ Turkey. 

In the meantime the concentration of 
troops on the Turkish European frontier 
was carried on with energy. The head¬ 
quarters of this army were established at 
Kischenev, and the command was con¬ 
ferred upon the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
brother of the czar. Another force was 
concentrated on the frontier of Armenia, 
and placed under the command of the 
'Grand Duke Michael, another brother of 
the czar. The head-quartei’s of this army 
were at Tiflis, in Georgia. All efforts to 


Infantry, SS2 battalions.. 679,000 

Reserve, 168 168,000 

Cavalry, 932 regiments... 126,000 

Artillery, 346 batteries, 2,672 pieces..., 87,000 
Sappers, engineers, etc., 17 battalions. 14,340 

Total.... .....1,074,340 

To these must be added, at least, for 
Cossack irregulars.... .. 100,000 

Total,.........1,174,340 

By calling out the reserves this force 
could be increased to two millions of men. 
Of course, of the number given above, 
large bodies were needed in the various 
provinces of the empire, especially in the 
disaffected districts, such as Poland, the 
Caucasus, etc., for garrison ami police duty. 
This left between 500,000 and 600,000 for 
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active service in the war. The army was 
well disdpliaed aud clotlied, and was 
armed with breech-loading rifles. 

Having been forbidden by the treaty of 
Paris to maintain a naval force in the 
Black Sea, Russia was not able to under¬ 
take any operations in that sea. Her naval 
stations were confined to the Baltic, die 
White and Caspian Seas, hi March, 1876, 
her navy numbered seventy-seven vessels, 
of which tw^enty-five were iron-clads. 

On the 1st of January, 1876, the public 
debt of Russia was 2,515,893,480 roubles, 
or 81352,208,915. Since then the Russian 
govern meat has negotiated two loans—one 
a foreign loan uncertain in amount, the other 
a home loan amounting to $54,750,000. 

Tlie Turkish army was undergoing the 
process of reorganization at the time of the 
breaking out of the war. It consists of 
720,000 men, divided into a regular army 
of 220,000 men; a first reserve of 80,000 
men, a second reserve, and a sedentary 
army corresponding to the German Land^ 
sturnh There is also an irregular force of 
^ about 50,000 men, consisting of the gens- 
darmes, Bashi-Bazouks, Spahls, Eedawin, 
and other volunteer corps. The provinces 
and tributaiy states furnish about 80,000 
men. Deducting the forces required for 
home duty, Turkey was not able to bring 
into the field at the outset of the war more 
than 400,000 men. These were poorly clad 
and fed, but were armed with the American 
breech-loading rifie, and the artillery con¬ 
sisted largely of the Krupp breech-loading 
steel gun. 

The Turkish navy was greatly superior to 
that of Russia. It consisted of 150 steam- 
era, twenty of which were iron-ehids, seven 
of the latter being frigates. Having cora- 
maud of the Black Sea through this navy* 
the Turks enjoyed a very decided advantage 
over their adversaries along its shores. 

The finances of Turkey Averc, as we have 
seen, in a hopelessly bad eoiidiLioiu The 
national debt exceeded $1,075,000,000, of 
which between seven and eight hundred 
millions were held in Great Britain. Ou 
this debt the porte stopped paying interest, 
iis we have stated, in October, 1875. The 
sultan had the power to increase his re¬ 
sources by proclaiming the struggle a holy 
war, and calling upon the mosques to con¬ 
tribute towards its support. The treasures 
of the Kaaba at Mecca alone are estimated 
at over fifty milJioue of dollars. 

The task before the Russian commanders 
at the opeuiug of the war was one of ex¬ 


traordinary magnitude. The Turkish em¬ 
pire was to be invaded from two quarters— 
from the line of the Danube, in Eu¬ 
rope, and from the Caucasus, in Asia 
Minor. The two invasions were to support 
each other as near as possible. We shall 
call the attention of the reader first to the 
events of the war in Asia Minor. 

The army of the Caucasus, under the 
Grand Duke Michael, numbered about 
150,000 men, and 168 guns, and w^as posted 
along the frontier of Armenia fi'Oin Tiflis 
to Erivan. The country in which it was to 
operate is mountainous. ^^It will ouly be 
practicable to give a clear idea of its main 
features, so that the general movements of 
the campaign may be understood. From 
a point on the Black Sea, south of Poti, 
commences a range which extends a little 
south of east to the vicinity of Akhaltzik, 
and thence keeps on northeast imtil it 
unites with the main Caucasus range at 
lilount VelictL The priuelpal river of the 
basin thus formed is tire Rion, which emp¬ 
ties into the Black Sea at or very near Potij 
where the railway to Tiflis commences, and 
extends up the valley of the river, crossing 
the range just described near a little place 
called Snram. Kutais is the principal 
town in this basin, and ia on a branch of 
the Rion. North of the latter is the Ingour 
3 'iver, and still farther north the Kodor. . . . 
Near where the range last described turns 
to the northeast in the vicinity of Akhaltzik, 
and separated from it by the valley of the 
Kur, the Allaghez range commences, and 
extends southeast to the Blue lake and be¬ 
yond, uniting finally with the Ararat chain 
south of the Araxes. Between the Cau¬ 
casus range and that of Allaghez is the 
great valley of the Kur, in which Tiflis is 
situated. . . . The chain of Ararat begins 
on the Black Sea, near Fort St. Nicholas, 
and extends nearly east until it reaches a 
point some twenty miles west of Akhaltzik, 
and thus lar its crest forms the boundary 
line between Russia and T urkey. Thence 
the range turns south until it reaches a 
point some forty miles south of Erzeroum, 
where it turns nearly northeast to the vi¬ 
cinity of Kagazmiu, thence south of east 
to Mount Ararat, whence it follows the 
right bank of the Araxes for some dis¬ 
tance, and then on to the Caspian. The 
region between the Allaghez and Ararat 
ranges, together %vith the western and 
southern slopes of the latter, make up 
the theatre of the operations now hi 
progress.^' 
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The roads ol this region are of the high¬ 
est importancej and a knowledge of them 
is necessary to a correct understanding of 
the events of the campaign. We quote 
from the description of General McClellan, 
from TrVhich the extracts given above ^e 
* taken: ‘^The coast-road from Fort St 
Nicholas to Batoum is practicable for 
wagons; beyond that point to Trebizonde 
it is a mere path. The road from Akbal- 
tzik to Ardahan, sixty-five mileSj winds 
through gently undulating and wooded 
hills until the tllgar Pass is reached, about 
half-way to Ardahan ; hei'e there is a steep 


responding part f>f tlve Ararat range and 
spurs. These passes, and the luouu tains 
near by, are covered with dense forests of 
oak and pine, so thick that the snow re¬ 
mains late in the summer. They are inter¬ 
sected by rocky valleys with marshy bot¬ 
toms. 

“From Alexandropol to Kars is about 
forty-three miles by w-ay of Kniss; from 
Kars to Kotanli is seYenteen miles. From 
the latter point two roads lead across the 
Saganlugii and reunite near an old stone 
bridge over the Araxea at Kerpi-Kev, or 
Kopri-Koi; this is a well-preserved bridge 
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ascent; hence to Ardahan and beyond the 
descent is easier. From Ardahan to Erze- 
roum, by way of Dadaschin, the Karatschli 
Pass, Olti, and Noriman, is 122 miles. The 
Karatsclili Pass leads over the main Ararat 
range, from the valley of the Kur to that 
of Tchorokh; there are some steep places 
in this pass, but affords the best communi¬ 
cation witli Erzeroum, and is preferred by 
the inbabitants to the Sagan!ugh. It may 
be well to state that the portion of the 
Ararat range near the Karatschli Pass some¬ 
times receives the name of the Karatschli 
Mountains, while the Saganlugh Pass, or 
rather passes, give their name to the eor- 
16 


of seven arches, attributed by tradition to 
Darius Hystaspcs. 

^^The Saganlugh forests, already alluded 
to, extend from the Kotanli base to the 
castle of Zevin, and from seven to fifteen 
miles on either side of the two roads. 
Deep and difficult ravines afford good po¬ 
sitions of defence at almost every step. 

The left-hand road, called the Medjin- 
gherte road, Si's! traverses Aspuga and the 
gorges of Delli-Musa-Perun, thence follow¬ 
ing the banks of the Khami torrent, it 
passes by the villages of Sarakamisb, the 
gorges of Milli-Duz, the castle of Medjin- 
gherte, and the village of Khorasan to 
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Kerpi-Kev, fifty-four miles, Tlie right 
hand, or Zevin, road passes through the 
villages of Kekutseh, Tchirikli, Kijll-K-il- 
lissij the castles of Zeviii and Zaghiii, and 
the village of Ardost, seventy miles. 

“From Kerpi-Kev to Hassaii-KaM is ten 
miles, thence to Erzeroum twenty-seven 
miles, making from Kars to Erzeroum 108 
miles by Medjiiigherte, and 124 miles by 
Zevin. From Kars to the foot of the Sa- 
ganlugh the country is not difficult, and over 
the mountain passes the difficulty in former 
times was less from the steepness ol the 
slopes than from the marshes in the valleys, 
and the rocks and trees which narrowed 
the way; these difficulties have probably 
been somewliat lessened of late years* 

*‘Frora Ahalkalahi there is a mountain 
road to Kars over the Ghegh-Dagb, fifty- 
two miles. From Ardahan to Kars there 
is a good road, fifty miles. 

^"From Sardar-Ahad, near Erivan, there 
are two good roads to Kars—one by 
Ketcheranka and Subotan, eighty miles; 
the other by Kaghiznian, ninety-three miles. 
From Kaghizman there is a mountain-road 
by Getschevan to Hassaa-Kal6, 

' ^‘From Erivan one road by Katchi Ghe- 
duk, forty-three miles, and another by Zer- 
Gheduk, sixty-two miles, unite at Bayazeth; 
these roads are good, but lack wood and 
supplies. Through Bayazeth passes the 
great road from Tebriz to Constantinople, 
passing through Dijadin aud Toprakh-KaI4, 
over the ridges of the Kosh-Dagh, and 
through Deli “Baba to Ha£san-Kal4 and 
Erzeroum, 107 miles from Bayazeth. There 
is also a road from Toprakh"Kal4, through 
Melisglierd, Kniss, Mount Brigol, and Kuli 
to Erzerouna; from Kniss a branch leads 
to Musch; these are good roads, with 
abundance of wood, water and forage. 

“ From Erzeroum to Trebizonde, by Eai- 
bnrt and GumUch-Khan, is about one hun¬ 
dred and eighty miles; this road has long 
been a good one to Eatburt, but beyond 
was formerly very difficult even for pack^ 
animals; it is probably in a better condition 
now* From Erzeroum by Baibnrt and 
Kara-Hissar to Sivas, two hundred and 
, sixty-six miles; or, by Erzingan, two hun¬ 
dred miles; both of these are good wagon 
roads, and traverse a fertile and well-peopled 
country. The caravan route to Slvas passes 
through Ach-Kal4 and Kilkil-Tchifflilis, 
but is inferior to the other roads. About 
eighty miles from Sivas, at the village of 
Anduas, a road turns off to Tokat, eighty- 


seven miles, and thence to Samsun, one 
hundred aud fifteen miles; this road is 
said to be practicable for wagons. There is 
also a road leading up the valley of the 
Tohorokh from Batonm, through Artwin, 
Kiskiii and Ispira to Baibnrt. Near Kk- 
kin this road sends off a branch to 01 ti, 
aud a little higher up the valley two 
branches to the southeast, which, near 
Gertum, intersect the direct road from Ar- 
tiahan, through Olti, to Erzeroum, and by 
another parallel branch communicate di¬ 
rectly with Erzeroum, 

“ The southern shore of the Black Sea is 
skirted by one or more parallel coast 
ranges; the interior is made up of mouu- 
tiiins, valleys, and lofty plateaus, but no¬ 
where west of Erzeroum are the difficulties 
in the w^ay of an army so great as east of 
that point, and the country furnishes large 
amounts of supplies," 

The fortified places in Armenia are 
Kai-s, Batoum, Ardahan, Bayazeth, Erze¬ 
roum, Toprakh-Kal4, Hassan-Kal4, Artwin 
and 01 ii. The key to the whole country, 
and the principal objective point of the 
Russian movements, was the fortified city 
of Kars. 

To meet the invasion of the Russians the 
Turks had collected an army but little in¬ 
ferior in numbers to their adversaries close 
to their frontier. Kars and Ardahan were 
held by good-sized garrLsons, and the re¬ 
mainder of the Turkish forces were disposed 
so as to cover Kars and Erzeroum, The 
chief command was held by Mukhtar 
Pasha, a general of skill and experience. 

The advance of the Russian army was 
begun Oil the day previous te the declara¬ 
tion of war. On the 23d of April three 
Russian columns crossed the frontier. The 
right wing moved from Poti upon Batoum ; 
the centre, or main army, from Alexandro- 
pol upon Kai's; and the left wing from 
Erivan upon Bayazeth, The task assigned 
to the right wing was to cut off the commu¬ 
nication between Batoum and the interior, 
and prevent reinforcements approaching 
Kars from the sea in that quarter. This 
was successfully accomplished. The left 
wing was ei^ally fortunate in the task as¬ 
signed it. Under the command of GeoeraJ 
Tergukassoff it carried Bayazeth on the 
26th, ’svithout firing a shot* The advance 
of the centre, being opposed by the main 
body of the Turks, was slower; but, over¬ 
coming all obstacles, it moved steadily upon 
Kars* Fearing that his retreat to Erze- 
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roum would be cut off, Mukhtar Pasha left 
a force of tweuty-uine battailous and eight 
batteries in Kars, and retired iii good order, 
closely followed by the Russians to the 
Hornkiar Dooz plateau, on the Saganliigh 
range. General Melikoff, commanding the 
central army, now put an end to the pur¬ 
suit, and marched to Kars, Leaving the 
bulk of hia forces before that place, he 
hastened to Ardahau with the remainder. 
On the 14th of May he opened fire upon 
that town, and on the 16th carried it by ] 


the centre was before Kars, with its cavalry 
patrols advanced to Vezinvaisin; and the 
left was at Utsch-Kilissa, with its advanced 
guard near Toprakh-Kal^, The Turkish 
right was posted in front of Deli-Baba, 
with its advanced guard at Toprakh-KaU; 
the centre was posted in a strong position 
in the Saganlugh, near Zevin; and the left 
was in rear of Olti, 

Early in June the Russian left wing was 
advanced, and Mukhtar Pasha ordered 
Mehemet Pasha, under of the 
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assault Placing a strong garrison in the 
captured fortress he returned to Kars and 
began the erection of siege batteries. 
These were pushed forward rapidly, and 
about the 26th of Kay the bombardment 
of Kars was begun. 

At the end of May the position of the 
two armies was as follows: the Russian 
right wing, now separated from the active 
army by the nature of its service, was 
threatening Batoum, The right wing of 
the active army was in small force at Olti; 


Turkish right wing, to fall back, intrench, 
and hold the Deli-Baba Pass, About this 
time the Turkish army %vas strongly rein^ 
forced, 

Mukhtar now learned that the Russian 
right and left wings were much weaker 
than he had supposed, and resolved to 
attack them in succession. He rapidly re¬ 
inforced hia left wdng, and brought it to a 
strength of eleven battalions of infantry, 
three regiments of cavalry, and six rnouH' 
tain guns, and threw it forward towards 
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Oltt The Russian force opposed to the | plies, at once moved upon Eayazeth, On 
Turkish left consisted of three battalions of the 12th of July he attucked the Turkish 


infantry, and a small force of cavalry and 
artillery. It fell back, without offering any 
resistance, to the Kanly mountains, and on 
the 7th of June the Turks reoccupied Olti. 

The Russian left, nnder General Tergu- 
kassoff, continued to advance, and on the 
9th of June occupied Zaidikhan, at the 
foot of the Eosch passes, Mukhtar, en¬ 
couraged by the retreat of the Russian 
right from Olti, now reinforced his 
right at Dcli-Baba until it numbered 
seventeea battalions of infantry, three bat¬ 
teries of artilleiy, and about 800 cavalry. 
He then orderea Mehemet Pasha to drive 
the Russians from Zaidikhan, General 
Tergukassoff was promptly informed of 
the movement against him, and, without 
awaiting the Turkish advance, marched out 
of Zaidikhan to meet the enemy. His force 
was inferior to that of his adversary in in¬ 
fantry, but was superior to it in cavalry 
and artillery^ On the 16th the Russians 
attacked the Turks at Taghir and com¬ 
pletely routed them. The victors at once 
pressed on and occupied the passes. Here 
they were compelled to halt, as they were 
not strong enough to continue the pursuit 
farther. Another division, says a compe¬ 
tent authority^ “ would have enabled them 
to seize Kopri-Koi and co-operate mth the 
attack made upon Zevin by the centre a 
few days later.” 

While these movements were in progress 
Bayazetli was captured by a Turkish force 
approaching from Lake Van, The small 
Russian garrison retired to the citadel, 
which was at once invested by the Turks, 

lu the meantime Mukhtar Pasha, upon 
learning of the defeat of liis right wing at 
Taghir, rapidly reinforced it and brought 
it to a strength of nineteen battalions, 
twenty pieces of artillery, and twenty-five 
hundred cavalry. Then, placing himself 
at the head of this force, he advanced to 
attack the Russian left, which consisted of 
ten battalions, about fifteen pieces of artil¬ 
lery, and a small force of cavalry. On the 
21st of Jane Mukhtar attacked the Russian 
position with great energy, but was re¬ 
pulsed with heavy loss. During the night 
the Russians fell back to Zaidikhan, from 
which point they continued their retreat 
without serious molestation to Igdyr, a 
town within their own territory and about 
thirty miles southwest of Erivan. General 
Tergukassoff, having replenished his sup¬ 


investing force, thirteen thousand strong, 
and routed it. The gallant little garrison f 
was rescued from its dangerous position, 
and the Russians retired leisurely to Igclyr, 
The Russian centre, under General Meli- 
koff, had, during all this time, kept up the 
bombardment of Ears, but without accom¬ 
plishing anytlimg definite. Late in June, 
leaving a strong force to continue the siege, 
Melikoff moved with the rest of liis array 
towards the Sagaulugh, with the intention 
of forcing that position, after which he in¬ 
tended to form a junction with Tergukas¬ 
soff at Kopri-Eoi and advance up<m Erze- 
roum direct. On the 25th of June he 
found ilia progress barred by the Turkish 
forces obder Faizi Pasha at Zevin-Dooz. 
He at once attacked the Turks with great 
fury, but, after a battle that lasted from 
morning until eight o*clock in the evening, 
^vas repulsed with heavy loss. Melikoff 
thereupon fell back slowly and reunited his 
command with the besieging force in front 
of Kars. Mukhtar Pasha followed him 
leisurely, and on the 8th of July opened 
communication with the beleaguered city. 
Before his arrival the Russian commander 
had decided to raise the siege. The Rus¬ 
sians therefore drew back gradually to 
their intrenched camp at Zaim, about eight 
miles northwest of Kars, They held that 
position long enough to cover the safe 
withdrawal of all their siege material, and 
then fell back leisurely and unpursued to 
the heights of Kurukdere, about half-way 
between Kars and Alexandropol, where 
they halted to a’wait reinforcements. 

On the 24th of June the Turks attacked 
the Russian force iu front of Batoom, 
Both sides claimed the victory; but the 
result was that the RussiaiiB retreated from 
their position before Batonm, and oecupied 
a new line along the frontier between Fort 
St Nicholas and OzurgetL 

By the 26th of July the new position of 
the army of General Melikoff at Kuruk-^ 
dere, Gulwereo, and Tashkali, was fairly' 
occupied. The left wing, under General 
Tergukassoff, was still at Igdyr, Alukhtai' 
Pasha had followed the Russians upon their* 
retreat, and now occupied a strongly in¬ 
trenched position opposite Melikoffs line, = 
and at a moderate distance from it. Botli 
armies had been considerably reinforced, 
and frequent but unimportant skirmishes 
occurred between them. On the 18th of 
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August Melikoff made a determined assault 
upon the Turkish position, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss. Mukhtar Pasha followed 
up this success by carrying the height of 
Kizil-Tepe, one of the advanced Russian 
positions, on the 25th of August. The 
Russians made repeated and determined 
efforts to regain the hill during the day, 
but were each time driven back with loss. 

The Turkish position now extended from 
Aladja-Dagh to Kars, passing through Ve- 
ziukoi. In front of the main line were the 


in person. Severe fighting occurred on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th of October between the two 
armies, to the general disadvantage of the 
Russians, On the ISth of October the 
grand duke made a general attack upon 
the Turkish position. The key to this 
position was the Olya-Tepe, which was 
held by four battalions and a battery. 
The task of carrying this hill was assigned 
to the division of General Heinianu, A 
tremendous artillery fire was opened upon 
the Turkish position, and Heimann's gren¬ 



detached kuolls of Kizil-Tepe, Nakhai^i- 
Tape, Olya-Tepe, and Yagni-Tepe, all of 
which were well intrenched and held by 
strong garrisons. In order to maintain this 
greatly extended line, the Turkish corn- 
maud er was obliged to reduce the garrison 
of Kars to a merely nominal force* His 
army^ numbered about 40,000 men and 
fifty-four pieces of cannon. The Russian 
army had been largely reinforced, and now 
numbered about 70,000 men and 200 guns 
commanded by the Grand Duke Michael 


adiers were kept lying down for three hours 
awaiting the order to charge. Mukhtar 
threw forward a strong line of Turkish in¬ 
fantry to the support of the assailed point, 
but this was driven back by the Russian 
fire. Then, under the cover of a heavy fire 
from the Russian batteries, Heimann^s men 
were moved up the hill to the assault. The 
Turks offered a gallant resistance, but 
nothing could stay the steady advance of 
the Russian grenadiers, who reached the 
crest, swarmed over the redoubt, and drove 
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the defenders down the opposite side of the 
liilL Tlie OJya-Tepe being won, the Rus¬ 
sians next stormed and carried the plateau 
in front of Vezinkol, winch was also strongly 
fortified* Shortly after four o^elook in the 
afternoon the Moscow grenadiers carried 
the Turkish position at Aladja-Dagh, The 
Turks ded, leaving their camp and all its 
contents, and thirty-two pieces of artillery, 
in the liands of the victors. They remained 
in the mountains until eight o'clock in the 
evening, when, being cut off from their 
main body and without food or shelter, 
they surrendered to the Russians* The 
defeat of the Turkish army was overwhelm¬ 
ing, and the Russians prepared to follow 
up their advantage with energy. 

Mukhtar Pasha now threw a strong gar¬ 
rison into Kars, and with the remainder of 
liis army retreated towards Erzeroum* The 
Russians followed in pursuit, and a few days 
after the battle of Aladja-Dagh began the 
second investment of Kars, A strong force 
was thrown out towards Erzeroum,and the 
Russian left wing, under General Tergiikas- 
sofT, moved rapidly in the same direction. 
On the 4th of I^averaber the Russians at* 
tacked Mukhtar Pasha's army at Deve- 
Boyiin, Tiie Turks were routed and 
retreated to Erzeroom, where they were 
besieged by the Russians, 

In the meantime the siege of Kars had 
been pressed with vigor* Tho Turks made 
several spirited sorties, but were invariably 
driven back within their defences. At 
length, on the night of the ITth of Novem¬ 
ber, the Russians made a determined assault 
upon the defences of the city. The battle 
lasted from ciglit o'clock on the night of 
the 17til to eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 18ih,aurl was directed by General Meli- 
koff in person* It resulted in the capture 
of the city and its defences, 10,000 prisoners, 
300 cannon, and large quantities of stores, 
ammunition, arms, etc. The Russians made 
but trifling booty, and spared the peaceful 
citizens and the women and children- At 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the 18tli, 
the Grand Duke Michael entered the city 
and took formal possession of it* 

Kars, the key to Armenia, liaving fallen, 
the Russians pressed forward their invest¬ 
ment of Erzeroura with vigor* At the 
present writing the siege of that place is 
still in progress. 

During the progress of the campaign in 
Armenia the Turkish fleet in the Black 
Sea was quite active* A number of the 


Russian fortified ports were bombarded, but 
nothing of importance was accomplished by 
tliese attacks. An eflbrt was made by 
Turkey to excite an insurrection among the 
Circassians, and thus raise up a formidable 
foG in the rear of the Russian army in Ar¬ 
menia. Some disturbances occurred among 
the Circassians, but the Turks failed to 
accomplish their object* 

Det us now glance at the campaign in 
Europe. First let iia touch upon the 
main topographical features of Turkey in 
Europe* Referring to any good map of the 
region, the first thing that strikes the eye is 
the river Danube* We are concerned with 
the portion of the river below where it 
breaks through the mountains at the Iron 
Gates, near Onsova* This river is the first 
Turkish Hue of defence. Below^ the Iron 
Gates the Danube, except when divided by 
islands into several arms, is nowhere less 
than nine hundred paces in width, often 
more than double that. In places it is from 
seventy to eighty feet deep, often shallower, 
but always a deep river, nowhere fordable. 
There is only one place, at Tuldscha, where 
a sandbar reduces its depth so much as to 
render a pile bridge practicable; at all 
other points bridges must be supported 
upon boats. The current averages about 
two and onc-half miles per hour. As a 
rule the right, or Turkish bank, commands 
the left bauk, which is often marshy to the 
water's edge* The points suitable for cross¬ 
ing large bodies of troops are lew, and are 
generally covered by fortifications on the 
Turkish bank* 

/'Of these works the most westerly of 
any importance is Widdin. This is a town 
of considerable size and importance on the 
right bank of the nver; it is well fortified, 
and contains extensive military establish¬ 
ments. Knlaiat, on the opposite bank^ 
formerly served as its iHe de po7it^ but is 
now in the hands of the Roumanian troops, 
—a gieat advantage for the Russians. Be¬ 
low Witklin there are small works at Lorn 
and Orehova. Nikopoli is a place of more 
importance; the Osina river here enters the 
Danube from the south, and the Ahita from 
the north* , * * At Sistova is another small 
work. Still lower down is the important 
fortress of Rntschuk, which is well fortified; 
opposite to this, but at long range, is Giur- 
gevo. At Rutsebuk is the terminus of the 
railway from Varna. About twenty-five 
miles below Rutschuk is Turtukai, whlei 
has beeu strengfcliened of hue years. . . * 
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Next below is the strong fortress and in¬ 
trenched camp of SilistriE, 8o well known 
from its admirable defences in 1828 and 
1835. Hirsoya is a smaller work, covering 
a very impoTtaiit point for crossing the 
river. Some forty miles below is Brailov, 
and at some little distance from it, on the 
Turkish side, the fortification of Matchin. 
GalaU, Reni, and Ismail are all in the hands 
of the Russians. 

“ South of the Danube and at an aver¬ 
age distance of some sixty miies, the Balkan 
range extends eastwardly from Albania to 
Cape Emineli, on the Black Sea, This is 
the second line of defence for the TurLs. 
Between it and tlie Danube lies Bulgaria. 

. . At Rassova the Danube, in its conrse to 
the sea, turns sharply to tlie north; and just 
at this point commenced Trajan’s wall, which 
extended to Kostendjl on the Black Sea, 
The peninsula north of Trajan’s wall, 
and between the Danube and the Euxine, 
is known as the Dobratscha, The northern 
part of this district is broken by the moun- 
tains of Matchin, Betschepta, and Baha- 
Dagh ; towards the south the surface is hilly 
and^ undulating, and cjf no great elevation. 
The soil is sandy, underlaid by limestone, 
and the interior valleys arc destitute of 
springs and streams, so tluit no water is to 
be procured except from a few deep wells. 
The population is scanty. From these 
causes the region is a barren w'aste, 
ing no supplies except pasturage, and even 
this fails at midsummer. 

“To hold Bulgaria the passes of the 
Balkan must be secured; to dictate peace 
in Adrianople or Constimtinople, these 
passes must he carried and traversed, bo 
that when they have overcome the difficul¬ 
ties of the Daiuibe, the Russians next find 
the Balkan aihwmrt their path, ^ At its 
western extremity the Balkan unites wnth 
the range travei-sing Albania and Dalma¬ 
tia, and connects with the mountain system 
■of Herzegovina and Servia ; near Sophia it 
sends out to the north an off-slioDt wliich 
connects it with the Carpathian range, and 
it is through this oSslioot that the Danube 
forces its way at the Iron Gates. The 
greatest elevation of the main Balkan range 
is to the west of the sources of the Jautra 
and Tundscha, that is, west of Kassanlik 
and Tirnova, where the summits are cov¬ 
ered with snow until mid-summer. Thence 
to the sources of the Kamtschik the eleva¬ 
tion is not over 5,000 feet, and further east 
not more than 4,000 feet. The prevailing 
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character of the range is that of richly 
wooded round hills; it is only in the valleys 
that masses of rock are found. The south¬ 
ern slope is by far the most steep. On the 
northern side is a parallel range of foot¬ 
hills, difleriog much from the main range. 
These ibot-lulls are of limestone, with flat 
tops, often falling off at the sides in peipen- 
dicular walls from 100 to 200 feet in height, 
and forming singular defiles* Towards the 
bottom of the valleys the face of the rock 
slopes more gradually as it descends. The 
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hill-tops are not easily accessible, and are 
covered, not with the magnificent trees of 
the main range, but with dense brushwood. 
For long distances from the ffjot of, the 
lower range the plain is covered with an 
undergrowth of oak, w'hich renders the 
movements of masses of troops across the 
country difficult and almost impossible. 
The idea, in former times, that the Balkan 
was impassable arose not so much from the 
height and inherent difficulties of the range 
as from the fact that no really good roads 
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VIEW IN SIBEBIA. 


existed, and that within a dLstance^ of five 
or six marches many small difficnlties were 
accumulated which had to be oyereome by 
all the troops in succession. The space at 
our disposal will permit only a brief men¬ 
tion of the most important passes across the 
Balkan range. ^ ^ 

“The most westward axe in tbe vicinity 
of Sophia, where tAVO main roads cross tbe 
mmnitaius. One comes from Ukscliiib, 


a branch to Enos on the ,^gean Sea. These 
passes present comparatively few natural 
difficulties; the roads have been improved 
and fortified of late years. The next im¬ 
portant pass is that through which the road 
from Tirnova to Kassaiilik and Adrianople 
is constructed. Another road leads from 
Tirnova by Seldiuo and Jamboll to Adri- 
auople; this road is connected by a branch 
ATith Kasau and Karnabad, as Avell as with 


wliere roads unite from Montenegro, Herze¬ 
govina, Bosnia, and Servia, and passes 
through Dubnitza to Tatar-Basardschyk; 
the other cornea from Sophia, Avhere the 
road from Belgrade and Nisch unites with 
that from Wtddin, and also leads to Tatar- 
Basardschyk ; thence tbe united roads lead 
to Adrianople and Constantinople, Sarim- 
berg, about twelve miles west of Tatar- 
Basardschyk, is the terminus of a railw^ay 
rhroiigh Adrianople to Constantinople, with 


Aidos; the Uvo last being important strate¬ 
gical points, Kariiabad is connected toward 
the north by roads through Kasau with 
Tirnova on the one hand, and through 
Osmanhasar with Rutsebuk to the left, and 
through Easgrad with Turtnkai on the 
right; to the south, roads lead to Adriano- 
pie, to Bourgas, and to ConstantinopJe. 
Aidos is connected, towards the north, 
through Fra wady Avith Slinmla and Osman- 
hasar on the left, Avith VaiTia, Bsizardjik^ 
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And Silistria on the right; while to the 
louth it is connected with EonrgaSj Con^ 
etantinople, and Adrianople* Most of the 
roads through Karnabad and Aidos to 
Varna and Shumla have of late years been 
made practicable for artillery and ibrtified 
in the mountains,”'^ 

Months before the declaration of war, as 
we have stated elsewherej the town of Kis- 
eheneVj in Bessarabia, the Kussian province 
nearest to the Danubian principalities, had 
been chosen as the point for the concentra¬ 
tion of troops and supplies for the antici¬ 
pated campaign, Kischeuev is directly 
connected with the entire Russian railway 
system, and was admirably suited to the 
purpose to which it was applied. The work 
of concentration was carried on with energy, 
and an army was assembled under the 
command of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
numbering about B25,000 men* The Turk¬ 
ish army opposed to this force lay behind 
the Danube, and was about 250,000 strong. 
It was commanded by Abdul-Kerim Pasha, 
who had won considerable distinction as 
the commander of the Turkish forces in 
the w'ar against Servia which preceded the 
struggle with Russia. 

On the 24th of April, 1877, as has been 
stated, Russia declared war against Turkey. 
On the 23d the advanced guard of the Rus¬ 
sia n army crossed the frontier and entered 
Rouraania. An arrangement was entered 
into with the Roumanian government by 
which the co-operation of the army of that 
country was secured by Russia, This gave 
to the Russians an additional force of about 
60,000 men ; but these troops did not come 
into service until Bulgaria had been occu¬ 
pied by the forces of the czar. 

The advance of the Russian army was 
led by the fourteenth corps. By a rapid 
and welhe^^ecuted march of forty miles in 
thirty-six hours, the fourteenth corps occu¬ 
pied Galatz and Emilov, on the Danube, 
and secured the important railroad bridge 
over the Sereth at Barboschi, between the 
last-named cities. The remainder of the 
army was marched rapidly into Roumania, 
and proceeded to occupy the im[>ortant 
strategic points. *‘To form an idea of the 
magnitude of this work,*' says General 
McClellan, *^it must be remembered that 
the distance from the point of crossing the 
frontier near Kischenev to Bucharest is 
more than 330 miles by the circuitous rail¬ 


way, and more than 250 by the common 
roads. From Bucharest to Sistova is about 
sixty-five miles, and to Kalafat nearly 200 
miles; while, following the roads along the 
northern bank of the Danube, it is more 
than 400 miles from Kalafat to Isatchki, 
where the Rnssians first crossed in 1828, 
The fii’st task of the Russians was the solid 
occupation of the principalities and the left 
bank of the Danube, the accumulation of 
men, material, and supplies, the isolation 
or destruction of the Turkish gun-hoats in 
the river by means of batteries and torpe¬ 
does, and the preparation of means for 
crossing the river.” In most of her former 
wars with Turkey during this century, 
Russia enjoyed the advantage of a powerful 
fleet in the Black Sea, which greatly sim¬ 
plified her task of suppljung and reinforcing 
her army. Now the Turks held the Black 
Sea, and the Russians were compelled to 
adopt an interior line of communication, 
and to depend upon the single line of rail¬ 
way from Bessarabia into the principalities^ 
The terrible condition of the roads leading 
through Roumania to the Danube made 
the work of collecting men and material on 
that river both difficult and lengthy. The 
waters of the Danube remained swollen to 
an unusual point for many weeks beyond 
the ordinary time, and so prevented an 
early effort to pass the river. This delay 
was improved by the Russians in bringing 
up men and supplies to their front. 

At length, the river having fallen, and 
all things being ready for an advance in 
force, the order for the passage of the river 
was given. The first effort of the Russians 
was to secure the Dobnitscha, and thns 
gain the command of the lower Danube 
and neutralize the strong fortresses in that 
region. On the 20th of June ten compa¬ 
nies of infantry crossed the Danube at 
Galatz, and attacked the Turkish force on 
the opposite bank. After a gallant strug¬ 
gle they carried the heights occujiied by 
the Turks, and held them until the return 
of the boats brought reinforeementa. The 
Turks were then driven back from the 
river, and the position secured. 

The crossing at Galatz having been se¬ 
cured, a bridge ivas thrown over the Dan¬ 
ube at Brailov, and a strong Russian force 
was sent across to the opposite bank. An¬ 
other bridge was built at Hirsova, higher 
up the river, and on the 25th of June a 
column of 18,000 troops crossed over and 
effected a junction with those who had 


• Gen, Geo, B. ArcClellati. 
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crossed at the points lower down* By i 
niglitfall on the 25tli the Kussiaus had a 
force of 60j000 men, with artillery and 
cavalry, m the Dobrutscha, Matchia and 
the other fortified places in the upper Do- 
brutscha were speedily captured, and the 
peninsula passed into the hands of the Rus¬ 
sians from Gal at z to Sili stria. The latter 
fortress ^vas strongly threatened, and the 
garrison prevented from undertaking any 
operation beyond the walls. 

While the occupation of the Dobrutscha 
was in progress, a heavy cannonade was 
maintained upon Rutschuk, Nikopoli, and 
other fortified places higher up the river, 
and the Turkish gunboats in the Danube 
were completely neutralized by the Russian 
batteries and torpedoes. 

The attention of the Turks having been 
drawn to the occupation of the Dobrut^ha, 
the Russians began their main efibrt higher 
up the river. Materials for bridging the 
Danube ^vere quietly collected in Simiiitza, 
and a strong force was concentrated at that 
point for the purpose of forcing a passage 
of the stream. At a little after sunset on 
the 26th of June the troops moved out of 
Simnitza towards the river, and at the same 
time the artillery was thrown forward to 
the water’s edge to cover the passage of the 
men. The first crossing ^vas directed by 
General Dragomiroif Promptly at one 
o*clock on the morning of the 27th the 
fifty-third regiment, with eight mountain 
gnus, entered the boats and began the diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous movement When the 
boats were half way over the river the 
Turks on the opposite bank discovered 
their approach and opened a heavy fire 
upon them. The Turks had about 6,000 
infantry and eight or ten guns, and the task 
before the Russian force was problematical 
in the extreme. 

As the first companies of the Russians 
landed, the men were made to lie down in 
the mud in skirmish lines, and the boats 
returned for reinforcements. They contin¬ 
ued plying across the river all night. When 
about two battalions had crossed, the order 
was given to attack the heights held by the 
Turks. The men arose, reeking with mud, 
and with a cheer went at the enemy, A 
terrific volley crashed from tlie Turkish 
line, but was fortunately too high to dam¬ 
age their assailants. Trusting to the bayo¬ 
net, the Russians drove back the Moslems 
from their first position, and, being steadily 
reinforced, gained ground every hour. 


Towards one o'clock in the afternoon of th^ 
27th the Russian field artillery began to 
cross, and by two o'clock the Turks were 
driven out of Siatova. The heights com¬ 
manding that town were next carried, and 
the crossing was fully secured. By nightr 
fall the entire eighth corps was over the 
river and firmly lodged on the Bulgarian 
bank. The crossing had been conducted 
wdth such skill and precision that the Rus- 
sian loss w-as less than a thousand men.^ 

On the 28th the construction of a bridge 
was begun, and the crossing of troops in 
boats was continued. The w^ork on the 
bridge was interrupted by a storm, but was 
coin pie ted on t h e 2d o f Ju 1 y, The Ru^ sia n 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry now poured 
in a steady stream over the bridge. The 
troops were moved forward promptly from 
the river, and on the 3d of July the Russian 
outposts were established tw^enty miles 
south of the Danube, and their cavalry 
patrols were thrown out still closer to the 
Balkans. 

The Danube had been safely passed, and 
the Russian army w’as firmly established in 
Bulgaria. The force in the DDbrutacha 
^vas separated from the main body, how¬ 
ever, by the “quadrilateral” forioed by the 
fortresses of Rutscliu k, Silistria, Varna, and 
Shu ml a. It was sufficleut to neutralize 
these fortresses, and to prevent the Turks 
from directing a force from the coast of the 
Black Sea against the left Sank of the main 
Russian armj^^ in Bulgaria. On the 2d of 
July lighting between the Russians and the 
Turks in the Dobrutscha began along the 
line of the railway from Kostendgi to 
Tschernavoda, to the general advantage of 
the former. On the ISth the Russians 
occupied KosteodgL 

General Gourkha, commanding the Rus¬ 
sian advance in Bulgaria, moved rapidly 
southward after the passage of the Danube. 
On the 5th of July he occupied Bjela, and 
being relieved by other troops, pushed on 
to Tirnova, from which place he drove a 
considerabic Turkish force of infantry and 
artillery- Ee at once occupied the town, 
and a day or two later was strongly rein¬ 
forced. 

Immediately after passing the Danube 
the Grand Duke Nicholas moved a column 
from Sistova upon Nikopoli, and attacked 
that place from the south, while the Rus¬ 
sian batteries at Turna, on the north hauk 
of the Danube, opened fire upon it* Niko¬ 
poli yielded to this combined attack, and 
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m the morniug of the I6th sorrendered to 
the Russians, Two Turkish gunboats were 
included in the eapitoiation. The capture 
of Nikopoli was of the greatest importance 
to the Russians, as it gave them a second 
crossing- place over the Danube, and ena¬ 
bled them to confront more promptly the 
Turkish left, which was advancing against 
them from Widdin and Pkvna, 

Timova having been successfully occu¬ 
pied, and the Russian communications with 
Roumania being made secure, the advance 
upon the Balkans was begun. The ninth 
division was directed through Dranova 
upon Gabrova, at the northern entrance to 
the Shipka Pass. At the same time Gen¬ 
eral Gourkha, whose column was fi'eed by 
this movement, made a reconnoissanee to 
Osinanbasar, in order to ascertain whether 
the route by which he intended to cross the 
Balkans was covered by the Turkish left 
wing. He encountered considerable re¬ 
sistance, but ascertained that the route he 
had chosen across the mountains was clears 
He then withdrew', lea\dng the Turks under 
the impression that they had repulsed a 
serious attack. The route chosen by Gen¬ 
eral Gourkha was the Hainkoi Pass, about 
half way between Slivno and the Shipka 
Pass, It had been unused for generations 
save by the Bulgarian Christian reftigees 
who had made their homes in the retreats 
of the Balkans, Under the guidance of the 
natives, Gourkha marched rapidly to the 
Hainkoi Pass, seized it on the 14th of July, 
and passed the mountains in safety. On 
the 15th his advanced guard occupied 
Kauaro, repulsing an attack of the enemy, 
and on the same day the Cossack cavalry 
made a dash down the Tundscha valley, 
captured Jeni Saghra, and destroyed the 
railroad and telegraph between Jamboli 
and the main line of the Adrianople rail¬ 
road. Ou the 16th General Gourkha con¬ 
tinued his advance, moving upon Kissanlik. 
At Uplami he encountered a strong Turkish 
column of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
and routed it with considerable loss. On 
the morning of the 17th he resumed his 
march, skirmishing with the enemy all day, 
and late in the afternoon occupied Kissan¬ 
lik. The occupation of this place enabled 
him to close the southern outlet of the 
Shipka Pass, which was held by a consider¬ 
able Turkish force. On the 17th a portion 
of the ninth Russian division attacked the 
pass from the north, and after a severe con¬ 
flict carried the outer line of in trench men ts, 


in which they bivouacked for the night. 
On the morning of the 18th the command 
of General Gourkha advanced into the 
pass from the south, while the detachment 
of the ninth division renewed its attack 
from the north. The Turks now bung out 
the white flag, and negotiations were opened 
for the surrender of the pass, Wliile these 
were iu progress the Turkish force Reaped 
under the cover of darkness during the 
night of the 18th, leaving the pass, their 
camp, and artillery in the hands of the 
Russians. The pass was at once occupied 
by the Russians, and its defences were 
greatly strengthened. 

When General Krudener advanced from 
Sistova upon Kikopoli, as has been related, 
he neglected to occupy the important town 
of Plevna, which commands the line of the 
river Wid. It was promptly seized by the 
advanced forces of the army of Osman 
Pasha, who was marching eastward from 
Widdin. This movement of the Turks 
aroused Krudener to a sense of Ids error, 
and be sent a force of three regiments to 
take Plevna. The attempt w^as successful, 
but the Russians had hardly taken posses¬ 
sion of the town before they were attacked 
and driven out with heavy loss by a supe¬ 
rior force coming from the direction of 
Widdin. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas now deter¬ 
mined to make a more determined eflbrt to 
seize Plevna, but he underrated the 
strength of the enemy, and his preparations 
were inadequate to the task before him. 
The Turkish force around Plevna amounted 
to 50,000 men, amply supplied with artil¬ 
lery, and their position was upon a series 
of commanding hills and was strongly in¬ 
trenched. The grand duke reinforced 
General Krudener, and brought his force 
to a strength of 32,000 infantry, 160 guns, 
and three brigades of cavalry. The attack 
was made on the 31st of July, The Rus¬ 
sian right wing, under General Krudener 
in person, accompli si led nothing. It main¬ 
tained an artillery fire all day, but the in¬ 
fantry did not attack. The left, under 
General Schaekoskoy, made a vigorous 
assault, and carried three lines of Turkish 
in trench ments in the face of a most gallant 
resistance* The Turks, seeing that Kru- 
dener did not attack their left, now threw 
everv available man against Schackoskoy, 
and by a determined effort drove him from 
the redoubts be had captured, and which he 
was unable to hold with his exhausted force 
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without support The Russians now fell 
back to the Osma, and the Turks proceeded 
to strengthen their position at Plevna. The 
Russian loss in the battle of the 31st was 
5,000 men; the Turkish loss was also 
heavy. 

Early in August the position of the two 
armies was as follo^vs: The left of the general 
Rnssiaa line consisted of the army of the 
czarowitch (the crown prince of Russia). 
Its left rested on the Danube, close above 
Rutsehukj crossing the Dona near Bassa- 
rabo, and thence following in general the 
lieights on the right bank of the Kara 
Lorn, with outposts well forward, and the 
right not very far west of Osmanbasar. 
The heafhqnartera of the czarowitch were 
at Bjela, where the road from Tirnova to 
Rutscliuk crosses the Jantra river. The 
centre of the army of operations was at 
Tirnova, under General Radetzky, and 
consisted of the eighth corps and the 
fourth rifle brigade. These troops were to 
aid in the defence of the Shipka Pass, and 
also to watch the roads towards Osman¬ 
basar and Lovatz, as well as the passes 
debouchiiig between Elena and Tirnova. 
Detachments held Drenova, Gabrova, 
Seivi, and other points, supporting the 
troops in the Shipka* and Haiukoi 
Paj^cs. The country south of the Bal¬ 
kans had been already evacuated by 
General Gourkha, who retired by the same 
pass through which he originally crossed. 
The Russian right held its position in 
front of Plevna, occupying Paradim and 
Tirsfcenik; one division of Roumanians 
had crossed the DanubCj and were between 
Nikopoli and Plevna. The head-quarters 
of the commander-in-chief were at Gorny 
Studen, nearly midway between Bjela and 
Paradim, and about finally distant from 
these places and Tirnova, The fifth corps 
was at Gorny Studen. The Turkish right 
held Rutschuk, Rasgrad, and Osman¬ 
basar. Their centre, under Suleiman 
Pasha, held Kissanlik, and was preparing 
to attack the Shipka Pass, The Turkish 
left, under Osmaa Pasha, held Plevna and 
Lovatz.’’ 

For some tunc the Russians remained 
inactive, awaiting reiuforcementa. In 
the meantime the Turkish centre, under 
Suleiman Pasha, made a determined effort 
to recover the Shipka Pass. This pass had 
been fortified by the Turks at the outset 
of the war to resist an attack from the 
north. Upon gaining possession of it the 


Russians had strongly fortified it towards 
the south, from which direction the Turks 
would seek to recover it, and had made the 
roads from the north practicable for artil¬ 
lery and trains. ‘^The summit of the pass 
is about 4,400 feet above the sea, and 2,300 
feet above the village of Shipka. The 
highest point in the pass is a rocky hill, ou 
which is the fort to which the Russians 
have given the name of St. Nicholas; on 
either side are ridges nearly parallel with 
the Gabrova road. Diverging from the 
summit towards the south there are many 
ravines and valleys,which, though imprac¬ 
ticable for artillery, permit infantry to 
turn any position between the summit and 
base of the mountains. The same thing 
holds, looking towards the north. The 
summit, therefore, is the vital point for 
both parties/^ The defeat of the Russian 
column at Plevna on the 31st of July, and 
the approach of Suleiman Pasha upon 
Kissanlik, made it necessary for the com¬ 
mand of General Gourkha to wiliidraw 
from the country south of the Balkans. 
This was done on the 8th of August, as has 
been related. Kissanlik was promi>t]y oc¬ 
cupied by the Turkish centre, and Suleonan 
Pasha prepared to drive the Russian garri¬ 
son out of the Shipka Pass. The Russian 
force consisted of less than four battalions 
and sixteen guns. The Turks outnum¬ 
bered them ten to one. 

On the 21st of August Suleiman Pasha 
made a heavy attack upon the Shipka 
Pass, and for three days Jiuiiiitaiiied it with 
great vigor, forcing the little garrison to 
great exertions to hold their positions. By 
the afternoon of the third day the Russians 
were thoroughly worn out and their ammu¬ 
nition almost exhausted. At this juncture 
the Turks were pressing heavily the posi¬ 
tions on the flanks of tlie pass, which com- 
maiided the Gabrova road, and witli a fair 
prospect of carrying them. As their line 
steadily advanced, a ringing cheer was 
heard in the valley below, and the advanced 
guard of the fourth rifle brigade, mounted 
on fleet Cossack ponies, and led by Gen¬ 
eral Radetzky in person, dashed up the 
mountain side towards the endangered 
points. At once dismounting his men, 
Radetzky threw them into the fight, 
checked the Turkish advance, and held his 
ground until the arrival of fresh reinforce¬ 
ments, when he drove the Turks back 
down the mountain side. Kot disheart¬ 
ened, Suleiman continued his attacks for 
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four da}^ longer. He lost many excellent 
soldiers, but accomplished nothing. The 
Russiaos held on to the pass with a deter¬ 
mination that nothing could shake, and 
the Turks dashed themselves against its 
rocky sides in vain. Suleiman now ceased 
his attacks and changed Ms plan of opera¬ 
tions. He brought up fresh troops, and on 
the 14th of September opened a heavy fire 
upon the Russian works from eightdnch 


bered up the steep mountain side and car¬ 
ried a trench some distance in advance of 
the main work. Until six o^clock reinforce¬ 
ments swarmed up ’the mountain to this 
point, bringing gabions and fascines with 
which to iuti'ench the position they had 
won. They held their ground until noon, 
when the Russians by a supreme effort 
drove them back into the pass below, in¬ 
flicting terrible losses upon them. Three 
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mortars. He continued this bombardment 
until the morning of the 17th, when, be¬ 
lieving that he had sufficiently weakened 
the Russian position, he suddenly assaulted 
their works. Dtunug the day he made six 
furious assaults. The first attack was di¬ 
rected against Fort St Nicholas, which 
was the main object of the Turkish efforts 
throughout the battle. At three o'clock in 
the morning, the Turks suddenly clam- 


thousand Turkish soldiers were left dead 
on the mountain side. The Russian loss 
was about 1,000. The Turks fought with 
great gallantry in this battle, and the Rus¬ 
sians had good reason to feel proud of their 
victory. 

During the month of August repeated 
efforts were made by Mehemet Ali to force 
the army of the czarowitch back over the 
Lorn. 6a the 29th the Turks attacked the 
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Russians at Karabassankoi^ and drove them 
back over the Lrom, The Russians took 
ositiou Dear Popkoi, and the Turks fore- 
ore to follow up their success* On the 4th 
of September a Turkish force from Ruts- 
chuk attacked the Russian position at 
Kadikoij but was repulsed. On the 6th 
the Russian centre at Kacelyvo was at¬ 
tacked by an oven^rhelraing force of Turks 
and driven back behind the Loin* It took 

? osition at Oatritza* On the same day the 
'urks made energetic efforts to drive back 
the Russian right from Popkoi and their 
left from Kadikoi, but without success. In 
consequence of the disaster to his centre the 
c^rowitch abandoned the Hue of the Kara 
Lora, above the mouth of the Eanieka 
Ix)ni, and occupied a new line behind the 
Lom, extending from Metcka, on the 
Danube, about fifteen miles above Ruts- 
chuk, through Obertini and Monastir, 
Cherkovna and Covikoi, back to the Jan- 
tra. On the 20th of September Mehemet 
Ali made a sharp attack on the Russian 
position at Cherkovna in the hope of secur¬ 
ing a footing on the western bank of the 
Banicka Lom, but was driven back with 
heavy loss. On the 24th Mehemet discon¬ 
tinued his forward movement, and fell 
back to the line of the Kara Lora, 

In the meantime the efforts of the Rus¬ 
sians to secure Plevna were pushed forward 
with vigor. This town, held by a strong 
Turkish army, was so close to the Russian 
lines of communication with Roumaniaand 
their o%vn country, that they were obliged 
either to w^rest it from the Turks or invest 
it with a strong army before they could re¬ 
sume their movement upon the Balkans. 
Tliey chose the former course, 

Plevna," says General McClellan, ‘'is 
not immediately upon the banks of the 
Wid, but about four miles to the east, in a 
large valley, on a branch formed by the 
union of the Grivitza, Radichevo, Tutche- 
nitza, Eogot, and other small streams. The 
valleys of these streams have between them, 
or on either side, the high ridges or pla¬ 
teaus upon which are the great redoubts 
and lines of works which have eo well with¬ 
stood the fierce attacks of the Russians, 
The most northerly of these branches was 
the Grivitza, whose course is nearly at right 
angl^ with the Wid, Just north of the 
Grivitza is a high ridge bordering the 
str^m from its head to Oponetz, on the 
Wid,^ On this ridge, close by the head of 
the little stream, is what has been called 


tbe central redoubt of Grivitza; just 
west of this is the second great redoubt; 
from this there extends along the summit 
of the ridge a line of works reaching as far 
as Oponetz, , , , South of the great re¬ 
doubt, which occupies a strong salient in 
the general line, and on the ridge between 
the Grivitza and the Radichevo is another 
work, and between the Radichevo and the 
Tutchenitza still another. , * . The re¬ 
mainder of the line, after crossing the 
Tutchenitza, bends square to tbe west, reach¬ 
ing the Wid near the mouth of a small 
stream which joins it near Dubnik, Within 
this portion of the line is a second line, 
facing also to the east. This forms a spe¬ 
cies of citadel, leaving the town of Plevna 
outside. On the left bank of the Wid, 
quite near the stream, are three or four 
small works looking westward/' 

About the middle of August the Russian 
army before Plevna was largely reinforced, 
and a little later a strong column was 
moved towards Lovatz, an important town 
to the south of Plevna, The possession of 
this place was of vital importance to the 
Russians, as it commanded the roads lead¬ 
ing northward from the Karaul and 
Orebanie Passes, and enabled the Turks to 
threaten the left flank of the Russian army 
before Plevna. 

On the 22d of August a strong Turkish 
force from Lovatz attacked the Russians at 
Selvi, but was repulsed. A new element 
now entered into the stru^le. The details 
of the alliance between Russia and Ron- 
mania having been completed, the main 
body of the Roumanian army crossed the 
Danube on the 25tli of August, and moved 
forward towards Plevna. On the 31st of 
August Osman Pasha, with 25,000 men, 
moved out of his lines at Plevua and at¬ 
tacked the Russian position atPelisat, He 
was successful at first, but was finally driven 
back into his lines after a stubborn fight, 
and with heavy loss. On the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember Prince Charles of Roumania as¬ 
sumed the immediate command of the army 
before Plevua, acting under the general 
orders of the grand duke, the commander- 
in-chief. 

On the 2d of September the Russian 
commander made a successful attack upon 
Lovatz. A column of 22,000 men, under 
Prince Imeretinski, was directed upon that 
town, which was held by a nearly equal 
Turkish force. The attack was opened 
early in the morning by the left wing under 
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Geroeral Skobfileff, who gained possession 
of two important peaks overlooking the 
valley in which Ijovatz lies. The Turks 
were strongly intrenched, and held every 
approach to the town. Daring the night 
of the 2d and 3d the Kussian troops were 
moved up quietly, and placed in position 
jiist in the rear of the crest of the hills, 
near the Seivi road, the point gained by 
Skobeleff The right win^ was under Gen¬ 
eral Dobrovolski; the left under Skohekfi'; 
and the reserved under General Engmann. 
At six oklock on the morning of the 3d 
the battle was opened by the Kussian bat¬ 
teries, ten in number, and an hour later 
General Dobrovolski began his advance 
upon the works on the right bank of the 
Osma in his front. By ten okloek he bad 
entire possession of them. The task of the 
right wing being accomplished, Skobeleff 
moved o9' promptly with the left, under the 
cover of a tremendous artillery fire, and by 
one o’clock had driven the enemy from 
every position in his front, and was in 

? ossession of the town of Lovafcz. The 
'urks now held only one work—^a strong 
redoubt on a commanding ridge on the 
western side of the town. The approach 
to this work was difficult and dangerous, 
as it was swept by a murderous fire from 
the Turkish guns. The Russians promptly 
prepared to carry the work, and at three 
o’clock, after several feints to draw the 
attention of the Turks from the true point 
of attack, made an impetuous charge upon 
it, and carried it after a brief but fierce 
struggle. The whole Turkish position was 
now won, and its defenders were in full 
retreat. The Russian loss was less tlmn 
one thousand men* The Turks left 2,200 
dead on the field- On the 4th Osman 
Pasha made a furious effort to recover Lo- 
vatz, but was repulsed, 

Lovatz being in their hands, the Rus¬ 
sians were now free to press their opera¬ 
tions against Plevna. On the morning of 
the 7th of September they opened a hea%*y 
fire upon the Turkish lines from their bat¬ 
teries, which had been placed in position 
during the two previous days. On the 
night of the 7tii the batteries were ad¬ 
vanced nearer to the Turkish lines, and 
the cannonad© was resumed the next morn- 
iag. On the afternoon of the 8th the Rus¬ 
sians carried the heights south of Olcagas, 
to the southwest of Plevna, with slight loss. 
This was accomplished by the commands 
of Lneretinski and Skobeleff, who held the 


extreme left of the Russian line. Daring 
the morning of the 9tii the Turks under¬ 
took to drive back these commands from 
the heights they had won, but were re¬ 
pulsed with heavy loss. On the same day 
the Roumanian army arrived from Ver- 
bitza, and took position on the north of 
Plevna from the river Wid to the Rus¬ 
sian right, thus completely hemming in 
Plevna on the eastern side of tbe Wid, 
During the 9 th and 10th new batteries 
were thrown up by the Russians still closer 
to the Turkish lines, and a lieavy fire kept 
up from them. On the 11th, all things 
being in readiness, a grand assault was 
made upon the great r^oufat at Grivitza, 
and upon the redoubts south of Olcagas, 
which commanded the Turkish Ikie of 
retreat by the road to Sophia. 

TJie attack upon the Olcagas redoubts 
was intrusted to the division of General 
Skoheleff, which consisted of four regiments 
of the line, four battalions of rifies, and 
twenty pieces of artillery. In order to 
place his men in a position to attack the 
redoubt in his front, Skobeleff was com¬ 
pelled to occupy a hill a short distance 
from the work. While engaged in this 
movement, he was furiously attacked by 
the Turks. He repulsed the attack, occu¬ 
pied the hill, brought up his artillery, and 
opened a heavy fire upon the enemy at 
short range. Late in the afternoon he 
advanced two regiments of the line and 
two battalions of rifles, with orders to 
storm the redoubt with the bayonet The 
line advanced rapidly, with bugles sound- 
ing and bands playing, but was met by a 
withering fire from the Turks, and began 
to hesitate, Skobeleff promptly sent auo^ 
ther regiment forward to reinforce the as¬ 
saulting party, and the advance was re¬ 
sumed. The fire of the Turks was terrible,^ 
and the line once more wavered. In an 
instant Skobeleff placed himself at the 
bead of his last two battalions of rifles, 
and dashed forward at a run. Cheered by 
this sight the whole line resumed tbe 
charge, reached the work, and after a ter¬ 
rific hand-to-hand combat, drove the sur¬ 
vivors of the garrison from it. The Rus¬ 
sian loss was two thousand men killed and 
wounded. 

In the meantime the attack on the Gri- 
vitza redoubt had been made. At one 
o’clock the assault was made by a division 
of the fourth corps, but was repulsed. At 
four o’clock a second assault was made by 
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twelve battalious. This force entered the 
work, but after a gallant struggle was driven 
back* The Rouinauiaiis about the same 
time made three determitied assaults upoo 
the great central redoubt, but were re¬ 
pulsed* Towards seven o'clock a last as¬ 
sault was made upon the central redoubt 
by six Russian and one Houmaniau bat¬ 
talion, and the work was carried after a 
desperate struggle. On the 12tb Osman 
Pasha made repeated efforts to recover the 
central redoubt, but without success. He 
then concentrated liis efforts upon Sko- 
beleff, who declared his position untenable 
without reintbrcements* He also begged 
the CQm raander-in-chief to reinforce him to 
an extent which would enable him to carry 
the neighboring works. His appeal was 
unheeded, and after repulsing fi ve desperate 
assaults, lie was driven, in a sixth chargej 
from the work he had so gallantly won. 
He fell back rapidly to liis position of the 
morning of the 11th, and the Turks made 
no effort at pursuit. 

The result of these operations was to con¬ 
vince the Russian commander that Plevna 
could be taken only by a regular siege, 
and it w^as resolved to begin this at once. 
The veteran General Todleben, whose he¬ 
roic defence of Sevastopol in the Crimean 
war we have related, was given practical 
direction of the operations. Several weeks 
were spent in perfecting the preparations 
for the siege, and in bringing up reinforce¬ 
ments. During this time the Turks, who 
had command of the roads toOrchanie and 
Sophia, w-ere able to throw reinforcements 
and provisions into Plevna, and Osman 
Pasha's army%vas brought to a strength of 
50,000 men. 

On the 24tli of October the Russian 
^perial guard arrived at Plevna, and 
brought the strength of the army to about 
120,000 mem On the 27th of October the 
siege was formally begun. The imperial 
guard were thrown across the river Wid to 
the west bank, and rapidly extending their 
line to the northward opened communi¬ 
cation with the Eouraanian forces at Bivo- 
lar on the east bank of the Wid, and com¬ 
pleted the investment of Plevna. The town 
was now entirely surrounded. The siege 
was pushed forward with vigor, tlie Rus¬ 
hans maintaining a steady fire upon the 
Turkish works, and advancing their own 
lines day by day by regular siege ap- 
preaches* ^ Osman Pasha conducted his 
defence with ability. A number of vigor¬ 


ous sorties were made, but though the 
Turks won some minor advantages, they 
were nowhere able to break the Russian 
line of investment, or prevent the slow and 
inexorable advance of their trenches. At 
length the provisions of the Turkish army 
began to fail, and sickness appeared in 
their ranks. It soon became apparent to 
Osman Pasha that his only chance of safety 
lay in breaking through the Russian in¬ 
vestment and escaping tow'ards Widdin. 
In the early part of December the army 
of Suleiman Pasha moved westward from 
Easgrad in the hope of forcing the Rus¬ 
sians to raise the siege of Plevna* After 
some hard fighting the Turks succeeded 
in occupying Elena* The Russinn com¬ 
mander rapidly reinforced liia left, and 
Suleiman's advance was brought to a halt^ 
In the meantime the garrison of Plevna 
suffered severely. The bombardment wa^ 
continued without intermission, and the 
Turkish losses from the Russian shells, 
sickness and desertion were more than 
three hundred men daily* At length Os¬ 
man Pasha resolved upon a vigorous effort 
to break through the Russian lines and 
reach Widdiu. By some means the Rus¬ 
sian commanders >.vere informed of his in¬ 
tention, and prepared to take advantage 
of it* On the night of tlie 9th of Decem¬ 
ber Osman Pasha silently evacuated liis 
lines and concentrated his whole force on 
the banks of the IVid. This movement was 
at once discovered by General Skobeleff, 
who promptly threw forward his men and 
occupied the abandoned works on the south 
of Plevna* At seven o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 10th the Turkish army crossed 
the river Wid by two bridges, and attacked 
the Russian position on the west bank of 
that stream* Their assault was made with 
^^ch fury that it was at first successful. 
Ihey captured eight canoou and almost 
destroyed the Sibirsky grenadier regiment. 
Ihia success brought them under the fire 
of one hundred cannon of the second Rus¬ 
sian line, and at the same time a heavy 
infantry attack was directed against them. 
Ihey were driven back in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, and were forced to take shelter 
under the banks of the river. The Russians 
in the meantime had rapidly advanced 
mom their positious on the east bank of the 
Vid, and had seized the Turkish works 
and had occupied the town of Plevna. Oa- 
man Pasha now found himself hemmed in 
on all sides, with no prospect of escape. 
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He was severely wounded, having displayed 
great personal gallantry during the day* 
At halt-past twelve o'eloek he sounded a 
parley, and opened negotiations with the 
Russian commander* The result was that 
he surrendered his entire force nncondi¬ 
tionally to the Emperor of Russia, who 
subsequently returned him his sword in 
recognition of hk skill and bravery. 

By the surrender of Plevna over thirty 
theusand prisoners and all the artillery, 
arms, military stores, etc., of Osman Pashak 
array fell into the hands of the Russians* 
It was the most terrible disaster Turkey 
hafl e^tperieneed during the war. The 
entire left wing of the Turkish army was 
destroyed, and the road was opened to 
Adriano pie and Constantinople. 

The tall of Plevna encouraged Servia to 
renew the war with Turkey* On the 15th 
of December Prince Milan issued a proc- 
lamatioii declaring war against Turkey, 
and ordering his troops to cross the fron¬ 
tier, The Servian array thereupon entered 
the Turkish territory at Pmot, on the 16th, 
and advanced upon Kossova. On the 24th 
of December, after eight days of hard 
fighting, the Servians captured Ai-Palanka, 
on the Danube, southeast of Widdio; and 
on the same day they began the bombard¬ 
ment of Nissa, which place surrendered to 
them on the llth of January. By this 
capture 8,000 Turkish soldiers, ninety can¬ 
non, and 12,000 rifles fell into the hands of 
the Servians, 

Tip to the fall of Plevna the Turks had 
maintained the contest with hopefulness as 
well as with vigor* They now began to 
despond, and the Turkish government ap¬ 
pealed to the Queen of England to nse her 
good offices in securing an armistice. The 
Turkish request was i mined lately presented 
to the czar by England; the Emperor 
Alexander replied that if the sultan de¬ 
sired an armistice, he must apply to the* 
Russian commander-in-chief for it. 

In the meantime the Russians followed 
up vigorously their success at Plevna. 
General Gourkho with a strong force was 
at once thrown across the Balkans, On 
the 31st of December he captured the 
Turkish position at TEishesan, after a severe 
battle. The Turks retreated towards So¬ 
phia, and, after a slight halt to rest hk men, 
Gourkho poshed on in pursuit, and on the 
3d of JauLiai^, 1878, occupied Sophia. On 
the 9th of Jauuarv, 1878, General Rn- 
detzky captured the entire Turkish force 


defending the southern outlet of the Shipka 
pass, numbering forty-one battalions, ten 
batteries, and one regiment of cavalry. 
This brilliant victory gave to the Russians 
a free passage of the Balkans, and notwith¬ 
standing the great severity of the weather 
and the fact that the roads were blocked by 
deep snows, the Russian army was moved 
rapidly across the Balkans into Roumelia 
—Adrianople being the objective point of 
the whole tbree. 

Turkey was now thoroughly alarmed, 
and made greut eftorts to bring about a 
suspension of hostilities* On the 9lh of 
January, the day which witnessed the cap¬ 
ture of the Shipka army, the Turkish 
comraander-in-chief notified the Grand 
Duke Nicholas that he was autliorized to 
conclude an armistice. The grand duke 
repHeil that he had telegraphed to St. Peters¬ 
burg for instructions, and at the same time 
pressed his advance with vigor into Turkey. 
The sultan at once sent Server Pasha and 
Nainyk Pasha to open negotiations with 
the Russians. They reached the head¬ 
quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas on 
the IStli of January, but were informed by 
him that he would treat only at Adrian¬ 
ople, which place he entered in triumph on 
the 26th. The disciissiou of the armistice 
was immediately begun, and at the same time 
the Russian army advanced rapidly upon 
ConstantiuQpla By the first of Febniaiy 
it occupied positions at Kodosto, on the Sea 
of Marmora, Tcliorln, and Bourgas, com¬ 
pletely commanding the penitisula on 
which Constantinople is situated, and 
threatening the capital itself. This was the 
state of affairs when the armistice waa 
signed on tlie 3d cjf February, and hostilities 
were brought to an end* 

In Armenia the investment of Erzeronm 
had been pressed with vigor. On the 5th 
of February, in accordance with the terms 
of the armistice, the tow^n surrendered to 
the Russian forces. 

In the meantime Great Brittain had 
watched the progress of the Russian forces 
with grave distrust* The near approach 
of the conquering army to the Turkish 
capital at length determined the Eritish 
government to intervene actively in behalf 
of Turkey, and Admiral Hornby, com¬ 
manding the British fleet in Besika bay. 
was ordered to enter tiie Dardanelles and 
proceecJ to Constantinople. Finding that 
this measure would not be sustained by 
parliament, the government recalled the 
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fleet juafc aa it was about to enter tbe 
Dardanelles. At a later periodj the evi¬ 
dent determination of Bussia to occupy 
Constantinople entirely changed the atti¬ 
tude of parliament. The government was 
ranted a credit of £6^000,000^ and the 
eet was ordered to enter the Dardanelles, 
Russia thereupon declared that if the Brit¬ 
ish ships of war appeared before Constan- 


oceupied a portion of the defences of Con¬ 
stantinople, thus gaining command of the 
city. The British fleet did not proceed to 
Constantinople, but anchored at Princess 
island, about thirty miles southeast of that 
city. The Bussians thereupon withdrew 
their troops from the portion of the fortifi¬ 
cations they had occupied, and resumed 
their former positions. 



SAIX. 


tioople, she would occupy the city with her 
troops. The sultan protested against the ap¬ 
proach of the British fleets but in vain, and 
the Russian forces were advanced to the 
defences of Constantinople, On the 13 th 
of February Admiral Hornby passed the 
Dardanelles, and entered the Sea of Mar¬ 
mora, At the same time a Kuseian fore.: 


For a while it seemed probable that Aus¬ 
tria would be drawn into the struggle but 
m order to avoid this the Austrian ^em¬ 
peror proposed a general congress of the 
ii-uropean powers to settle the terms of the 
peace. The invitation was accepted, and 
the meeting of the conference was set for 
an early day in March, 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM TBDB EABME8T TIMES TO THE 
PEESEIfT DAY, 

Geographical Situation of Spain—Original Inhabit 
tauts—The Carthaginian Conquest—The Second 
Funic War—The Roman Dominion—The Oerman 
Invaaion — The Gothic Kingdom —The Early 
Kings—Theodorio I.—Euric ^^unds the Ejn^om 
of ^ain—Theodoric IL—His Successors—Keign 
of Leovigild—Wamha^a Wise Buie—Beign of 
Eoderic—Count Julian—Conquest of Spain by 
the Saracens—The Christians Driven to the l^^ortn 
—The Vieeroys—Abderaliman Pounds the King¬ 
dom of Cordova—Spmn Under the Moors—The 
Western Khaiifate—Fall of the Kingdom of Cor¬ 
dova—Rise of the Smaller Moorish States—The 
Kingdom of Granada Founded—^The Christian 
Kia|dom of Asturias—Pelayo and his Successors 
—Rise of Leon, Caatile, Ajigon, and Navarre— 
Wars with the Moors—The Cid—The Portuguese 
Monarchy Founded—The Moors Driven South¬ 
ward-Battle of the Navas de Tolosa—Rapid Ad¬ 
vance of the Christian Kingdoms—Pedro the 
Cruel — Ferdinand and Isabella —The Modem 
Kingdom of Spain Established—The Inquisition- 
Conquest of Granada—Discovery of America— 
Chades L—Death of Cardinal Ximenea—Charles 
Elected Emperor — Strengthens the Arbitrary 
Power of the Spanish Crown—^Persecution of the 
Moors—Charles Punishes the Revolt of the Flem¬ 
ings—Abdication of Clmrles-^PMiip II.—War 
with France—Wealth of Spain—Philip Crushes 
the Reformation in Spain—^Tlie Moors Extermi¬ 
nated—Spain Loses her Dutch Provinces—Philip 
Seizes Portugal—The Invincible Armada—Its 
Fate—Death of Philip—Philip HI, King—The 
Jews Driven from Spam—Philip IV.—War with 
France—Peace of the Pyrenees—Revolt of Portu¬ 
gal—Spain Acknowledges the Independence of 
file Dutch Eepublie—Charles U.—War of the 
Spanish Succession—Losses of Spain—Her Great 
Wealth—Philip V,—Wars of the Polish and Aus¬ 
trian Succession—^Wars with England—Spain 
Supports the Independence of the United States 
of America—Charies IV.—War with the French 
Republic-Treaty of San Ildefonso—The S truggle 
with Napoleon—Ferdinand YII.—Spam Loses her 
American Colonies—Revolution or 1820—Death 
of Ferdinand—Isabella II.—The Carlist War- 
Marriage of the Queen—Revolution of 1868—The 
Provisional Government—Amadeo King—Carlist 
Insiitrection—Abdication of Amadeo—Alfonso 
XII. Proclaimed King—The Cuban Insurrection* 

f HE Kingdom of Spain comprises the 
greater part of the most western 
of the three peo insulas of Europe, 
and forma, with Portugal, the 
Pyrenean or Iberian peninaula* 
It lies between latitude 36"^ aud 
43° 48' N,, and longitude 3° 20' E*, and 
9° 21' W, Its greatest extent from north. 


to south is from Cape Penas to Tari& 
Point and the Strait of Gibraltar, 540 miles, 
and its greatest extent from east to west is 
from Cape Creus to Cape Pinisterre, about 
630 miles* Including the Canary Xslandi 
it has an area of 195,774 square miles, and 
a population of 16,835,506 souls* 

The Spanish peninsula was first visited 
by the Phoenicians, who, as has been related 
elsewhere, established flourishing colonies 
on its coasts, and maintained an active and 
profitable trade with it The principal of 
these colonies were Tartessus on the Gau- 
dalqniver and Gadez, now Cadiz* At a 
later period the Greeks founded a number 
of colonies in the peninsula. The Greeks 
at first called the eastern coast Iberia, after 
the river Ibcrns, now the Ebro; the central 
part Celtica; and the western pai't Tarte^is, 
but later on applied the name of Iberia to 
the whole peninsula* The Bomans changed 
this name to Hispania, from which the 
modern name of Spain is derived. The 
original inhabitants of Spain were the 
Oeltiberians, a race made up of the Celts 
and Iberians, It is believed that the Ibe¬ 
rians were the primitive inhabitants of 
Spain, and that the Celts crossed tJie Py¬ 
renees and established themselves in the 
countiy* They were grave in dress, sober 
and temperate in their habits, unyielding 
in their resolves, and brave and resolute in 
war* They were an agricultural people, 
and engaged in raising sheep and in the 
production of oil and wine* The chief 
w^th of the country, however, lay in its 
mines of gold and silver and other metals, 
which were worked by the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians* 

Alter the first Punic war Carthage began 
to make extensive settlements in Spain* 
Hasdrnbal conquered several tribes on the 
south and east coast, and established the 
Carthaginian power firmly in the peninsula* 
Seveml new cities were founded by the 
Carthaginians, among which was New Car¬ 
thage, which still exists under the name of 
Cartagena* Spain, as we have related else* 
wliere, was a source of great wealth to Car¬ 
thage, and the government of the province 
was administered according to a carefully 
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arranged system* It was not long before 
tlie Carthagxniaus in their efforts to extend 
their dominions in the peninsula came in 
conflict with the Greeks* The Greek colo¬ 
nies of Saguntum and Emporlae being hard 
pressed by the Punic forces, applied for aid 
to the Bomans, who granted it and com¬ 
pelled the Cartliaginiaos to respect the in- 
dependence of Saguntum and to enter into 
an agreement not to seek to extend their 
territory beyond the Ebro* When Hanni¬ 
bal succeeded to the command in Spain he 
resolved not to olxserve this agreement, and 
in B* a 219 captured and destroyed Sagun¬ 
tum. This act drew u^xon Carthage the 
vengeance of Borne, and brought on the 
second Punic war. During this struggle 
Scipio expelled the Carthaginians from 
Spain, B. c* 206* 

Having made themselves masters of the 
Carthaginian dominions, the Bomans under¬ 
took the conquest of the entire peninsula* 
This required of them a constant war of 
nearly two hundred years. The leading 
events of these wars have been related in 
the history of Borne, and need not be re¬ 
peated here. In b* c. 19 the subjugation 
of the entire peninsula, witli the exception 
of the Basques, was completed. 

Augustus divided the peninsula into 
three provinces. Hispania Tarraconensis, 
the first of these, comprised the north, east, 
and centre; Hispania Boetica, the second, 
comprised the south of Spain, with Cordova 
for its capital; and Lusitania, the third, 
was ne^-ly identical with the modern king¬ 
dom of Portugal. Eoman institutions were 
introduced, and under Augustus and his 
successors the peninsula became one of the 
principal seats of the civilization and learu- 
iug of the empire. Christianity was intro¬ 
duced into Spain during the time of the 
apostles, and under Constantine the Great 
the^ Christianization of the peninsula was 
entirely accomplished. 

The rapid decline of the Boman empire 
allowed the German tribes to pass the bar¬ 
rier of the Bhijie and overrun GauL From 
this province they crossed tlie Pyrenees and 
entered Spain. The Suevi, under their 
King Hermeric, the Alans under Atace 
and the Vandals under Giinderlc swept 
over the mountains and descended upon the 
peninsula, a. d* 409. These barbarous 
tribes mvaged the peninsula with fire and 
sword, spread suffering and desolation 
on all sides* ^ "Wlien they had almost turned 
the country into a wilderness, they suddenly 


paused, and divided it between them by 
lot. Galicia and a large part of Leon and 
Castile fell to the Suevi, who established a 
powerful kingdom there; Lusitania was 
given to the Alans ; and Boetica or southern 
Spain passed into the hands of the Vandals. 

In A. D. 411 a fourth nation made its 
appearance in Spain. The Emperor Hono- 
rius, the reader will remember, in order to 
save Italy from the Goths, had offered them 
the tempting provinces of southern Gaul 
and Spain, aud they had accepted the offer. 
Having established their dominion in south¬ 
ern Gaul, they now burst through the 
Pyrenees under their King Ataulphus, aud 
eatabJished themselves in northeastern Spain, 
from which they undertook several expe¬ 
ditions against the Vandals. Ataulphus, 
wl^o had married Placid ia, the sister of 
Hooorius, deemed it best to become the 
ally of the Bomans. This drew upon him 
the hostility of his chieftains, who despised 
the Bomaus, aud he w^as murdered within 
the year after his entrance into Spain* 
His successor, Sigeric, was a cruel ruffian, 
and was quickly put to death by his dis¬ 
gusted subjects*" 

The choice of the Goths now fell upon 
Waliia, who proved himself in every way 
worthy of it. He undertook an expedition 
against the Boman possessions in Africa, 
but his fleet was destroyed by a storm* 
This disaster induced Constautius, the im¬ 
perial commander in Gaul, to advance 
towards the Pyrenes. Waliia prepared to 
meet him, but the conflict was averted by 
tlie surrender to Constautius, of PJaeidia, 
the widow of Ataulphus, of whom the im¬ 
perial general %vas deeply enamoured* Tliis 
done, Waliia formed an alliance with the 
Bomans against the other Barbarian tribes 
in Spain, a. d. 417, The Vandals were 
expelled from the territories they had oc¬ 
cupied, and were forced to seek an asylum 
among the Suevi of Galicia. The Alans 
of Lusitania were almost exterminated; 
the remnant left was incorporated with the 
Vandals; and from this time their name 
disappears from the history of Spain* The 
Suevi averted their doom by placing them¬ 
selves under the protection of the Bomana, 
and Waliia. who was not yet prepared to go to 
war wdth Borne, allowed them to remain in 
undisturbed possession of their territories* 
The Emperor Honorius rew'arded Waliia, 
whom he regarded as bis ally, with a gift 
of a portion of southern Frauce, from Tou¬ 
louse to the Mediterranean* Waliia at 
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once repaired to his new dorainions, and from 
this time until the reign of Euric^ the 
Gothic kings, while regarding Spain as a 
part of their dominionSj remained in south¬ 
ern France- 

Wallia was succeeded by Theodored 
about A, D, 420, In the reign of this king 
the Vandals made war upon the Suevi,who 
had received them so kindly in the last 
reign, and drove them into the mountains 
of Asturias, from which they were unable 
to move them. The Vandals then left 
Asturias and fought their way southward 
to their old homes in Boetica* There they 
maintained themselves in spite of the efforts 
of the imperial generals to dislodge them. 
They gave to their country the name of 
Vandalicia, which has in time been softened 
into Andalusia- Having command of the 
sea, their fleets spread terror along the 
Spanish coast and the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean. In A- D. 427 they undertook 
the conquest of the Bom an province of 
Africa, as has been related. The Suevi 
now took heart, and issuing from their 
mountain retreats soon regained Galicia. 
They extended their dominious steadily, 
and in 438 pushed their conquests into 
southern Spain, routed the Romans on the 
banks of the Xenil, and seized Merida and 
Seville. For the next ten years Richilan, 
the Suevic king, ruled this extensive realm 
with a firm hand. 

Theodored in the meantime !iad been en¬ 
gaged in humbling the Roman power in 
southern Gaul, Having accomplished this, 
he was about to march against the Suevi in 
Spain, when he was summoned to take part 
in the struggle against the Huns under At- 
tila. He was slain iu the great battle of 
Chalons, as has been related, and the Goths 
conferred their crown npon liis son Thorsi- 
mund- The new king was murdered within 
a year by his two brothers, the elder of 
whom succeeded him as Theodoric L This 
monarch subdued the Suevi, but being 
obliged to return to France, his army was 
cut to pieces by the people of Leon, iu re¬ 
venge for the excesses it comraittetl. The 
country now fell rapidly into a state of 
anarchy, aud the sufferings of the people 
were very great The slate of affairs in 
France prevented Theodoric from returning 
to Spain. He had just tranquillized his 
Gallic dominions, and was preparing to re¬ 
turn to the peninsula, when he was assas¬ 
sinated, it is said by his hi'other Euric, 
A. D- 466. 


Euric was a great prince. He subdued 
the Suevi, re-established his authority in 
Andalusia, and brought the whole of cen¬ 
tral and northeastern Spain under his away* 
He permitted the Suevi to retain Galicia, 
with a portion of modern Leon and Por¬ 
tugal, under their own kings; but made 
the Suevic monarch his vassal, and for the 
next hundred years the Suevi submitted in 
peace to the Gothic rule, Euric drove out 
the Romans, wresting from them Tarra¬ 
gona, their last stronghold, and made him¬ 
self master of the entire peninsula. He 
next enlarged his dominions in Gaul at the 
expense of the Romans and Burgundians, 
and compelled Odoacer, the Gothic King 
of Italy, to surrender to him all the 
Roman possessions in Gaul beyond the 
Alps, as far as the Rhine and the sea* 
From this time the Goihs regarded Gaul 
and Spain as constituting their proper 
kingdom, Euric established his capital at 
Arles, where he died in 483. He is justly 
regarded as the founder of the Gothic king¬ 
dom of Spain, His predecessors had been 
rulers of Gaul, having but a feeble hold on 
the peninsula. Euric held Spain with a 
firm grasp, and gave to it its first code of 
laws. The chief blot on his memory is the 
fury with which he persecuted the Roman 
Catholics, to w'hom, as an Ariaii, he w'as 
bitterly opposed. 

Euric w-as succeeded by his son Alaric, 
a feeble prince. He reigned twenty-three 
years. During the latter part of his reign 
he became involved in a w^ar with Clovis, 
the King of the Franks, who stripped him 
of the greater part of his possessions in 
France, He died in 506, leaving a son 
who was too young to be intrusted with the 
government. In view of this the Goths 
conferred the crown npon Gensaleic, the 
illegitimate brother of Alaric. He was 
liard pressed by the Franks and Burgun¬ 
dians, who besieged him in Carcassonne. 
Theodoric, the powerful King of the Ostro¬ 
goths, the fa tiler of the wife of Alaric, now 
took the field, not only against Clovis, hut 
also against the Visigothic king, whom he 
regarded as liaving unlawfully usurped the 
throne of his grandson. He compelled 
Clovis to sue for peace, and deleated 
Gensaleic and put him to death. Then 
disregarding the rights of his grandson, he 
made himself King of Spain, as Theodoric 
IL He never established his court in Spain, 
but intrusted the government to Theudis, 
one of his ablest generals. He inaugurated 
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a rule of justice and order, and, though an 
Arian, protected the Catholics in the exer¬ 
cise of their religion. In 522 he resigned 
the Spanish crown to his grandson Ama- 
laric, and died four years later, 

Amalaric established his court at Seville, 
being the first Gothic King of Spain to re¬ 
side in that country. He ceded to Atha- 
laric, the successor of Tbeodoric, his Gallic 
territory between the Rhone and the Alps. 
He married Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis, 
hot this princess being a Catholic, brought 
only trouble to her Arian husband. Their 
quarrels over their religious faith were so 
fierce, that Amalaric treated his wife with 
indignity, and she appealed to her brother 
Cliildebert, King of the Franl^, for pro¬ 
tection. Childebert in vaded Spain, defeated 
and slew Amalaric in a great battle in 
Catalonia, and returned to France laden 
with the plunder of the Arian churches, A, B, 
531, The Gothic crown was now conferred 
upon Theudis, who had governed Spain for 
Theodoric II. He was obliged to give up 
his possessions in Gaul, but succeeded in 
defending the peninsula against the attacks 
of the Frankish kings. He was a wise and 
able ruler, and was long remembered by 
his people. He was assassinated in 548, 
He was succeeded by Thendisdel, who had 
been one of his generals, but this prince 
treated liis people so badly, that they mur¬ 
dered him the next year. Agllan, his suc¬ 
cessor, had a troubled reign of five years, 
the southern part of Spain refusing to 
recognisse him as king. He was defeated 
and slain, A. d. 554, 

Athaaagild, the leader of the rebels, now 
became King of Spain. To aid him in his 
revolt he had called in the troops of the 
Emperor Justinian. He now demanded 
their withdrawal from the country; but 
they refused to leave, and established 
themselves in the province of Cai'thageua, 
from which they made frequent inroads 
into the neighboriug provinces. The Gothic 
king was unable to expel them, and they 
held the places they had seked until in the 
course of time they were absorbed in the 
Gothic nation. During this reign the 
Suevi, who had been converted to Arianism 
a century before, abandoned that faith for 
Catholicism, A. B, 560. In 567 Athana- 
gild died, after a peaceful and useful reign 
of fourteen years. He was succeeded by 
Liuva, who died three years later. 

Leovigild, the brother of Liuva, came to 
the throne in a. d. 570. He was one of the 


greatest of the Gothic kin^. He drove the 
imperialists out of Granada, and put down 
several revolts against his authority. This 
required ten years of constant effort, but at 
length his authority was firmly established 
throughout Spain. In 582 he associated 
his oldest sou, Ermenigild, in the govern¬ 
ment with him, and secured for him the 
hand of the Frankish Princess Ingunda, 
This princess was a Catholic, and won her 
husband over to that faith. Ermenigild 
soon after took up arms against his father, 
but was conquered after a desperate strug¬ 
gle and forced to submit. He was par¬ 
doned, but deprived of Ms royal digoity, 
and soon rebelled again. He was again 
subdued, and this time was put to death by 
his father's order. The Catholic Church 
has always regarded him as a martyr for 
his religion, and has eaaonized him. Upon 
the death of Ermenigild, the Frankish 
king, the brother of his widow, took up 
arms to avenge him, and the Suevi threw 
off their allegiance and joined the Franks. 
With the aid of his second son, Recared, 
Leovigild beat back the Franks and sub¬ 
dued the Suevi. He put an end to the 
Soevic kingdom, and annexed their posses¬ 
sions to the crown of Spain. Leovigild was 
a violent persecutor of the Catholic party. 
He plundered their churches, and with the 
riches thus amassed surrounded himself 
with a brilliant court. He did much for 
the improvement of his kingdom, and is 
the first of the Viaigothic kings represented 
in the ancient coins with the royal cro^vn 
upon his head. He died in 587. 

Recared I. succeeded his father as sole 
king of the Goths, and was promptly ac¬ 
knowledged throughout the peninsula. In 
589 he renounced Arianism and embraced 
Catholicism. His example was followed by 
the entire Gothic nation. This step put an 
end to religious dissensions in Spain, and 
did much to unite the Goths, the Latins, 
and the native Spaniards into one Spanish 
nationaffty, with a general prevalence of 
the Latin element. He defeated the efforts 
of the Franks to invade Spain, subdued the 
Basques, and chastised the imperialists and 
confined them to their fortresses on the 
coask It is one of the inconsistencies of 
Spanish history that this handful of im¬ 
perialists should have been able to main¬ 
tain themselves on the coasts of so powerful 
a kingdom, in defiance of an able king and 
warlike nation. Recai'ed's reign was 
highly beneficial to his people, to whom he 
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was a liToeral and enlightened soyereign. 
He died in 601* 

The reigns of the eleven kings who fol¬ 
lowed Recared were uneventful and but 
little is known of them. Their names and 
the dates of their reigns are as follows: 
Liuva, 601 to 603; Witeric, 603 to 610; 
Gundemar, 610 to 612; Sisebert, 612 to 
621; Reeared II*, who reigned three 
nmnths; Swintila, 621 to 631; Sisenand, 
631 to 636; Chintila, 636 to 640; Tulga, 
640 to 642; Chindaswind, 642 to 649; 
Receswind, 649 to 672, Of these kings the 
most noted were Sisebert, who w^on signal 
successes over the Basques, wrested a num¬ 
ber of fortresses from tlie imperialists, and 
persecuted the Jews; Swintila, who reduced 
4x11 the fortresses of the imperialists, and so 
■ended forever their influence in Spain; and 
Receswind, who ruled his kingdom with a 
firm hand, putting down all opposition to 
him with vigor and promptness, and who 
caused the enactment of a law by which 
future kings were required to transmit their 
wealth to their mccmors on the throne^ and 
not to their children. 

At the death of Receswind the choice of 
the Gothic electors fell upon Wamba, 
whose virtues and wisdom were well known 
to the whole nation. For a long time he 
refused the crown, but was at length com¬ 
pelled to accept it by the threat of death in 
■ease of his continued refnsaL Soon after 
his aceession, in 673, revolts broke out in 
various parts of the kingdom* Wamba, 
who had accepted the crown with so much 
reluctance, was prompt, now that he had 
assumed it, to maintain its authority* He 
put down the outbreaks with rapidity and 
firmness, ajid compelled the rebels to sue, 
for mercy. He banished from his kingdom 
all the Jews who refused to be baptized, 
and so drove many into nominal baptism 
to escape exile, but left them greatly 
exasperated against him. He defeated au 
attempt of the Arabs, who had conquered 
the northern shore of Africa, to invade 
Spain, and had he been succeeded by mon- 
arehs of equal vigor and prudence, the sub¬ 
sequent conquest of Spain by the Saracens 
would Lave been impossible* He was 
rigidly just and incorruptible in the admin¬ 
istration of his kingdom, uniting moderation 
with firmness, and was greatly beloved by 
his people* On the 14th of October, 680, 
the king fell ill and quickly passed into a 
comatose state. His attendants^ supposing 
him dead, prepared him for burial, in 


accordance with the custom of the times, 
by shaving his head and enveloping him in 
a penitential habit. “In other words, he 
was transformed fi'oin a layman into a 
member of_ tlie monastic profession,*' and 
was thus rendered incapable of holding the 
throne* He recovered his eonseiousness 
within twenty-four hours, but his fate had 
been irrevocably decided for him, and he 
was compelled to retire into a monastery, 
where he died some years lateiv 

Wamba was succeeded by Ervigius, a 
nephew of King Cbindaswind. His reign 
was uneventful; he died in 687 and was 
succeeded by Egica, a brother of Wamba, 
whose reign is memorable chiefly for the 
severe laws against the Jews, who were sus¬ 
pected of seeking to induce the Arabs of 
northern Africa to invade Spain* Witiza, 
the son of Egiea, came to the throne in 
701, The part of his reign appears to 
have been just and prosperous, but in the 
end he became a cruel and lustful tyrant 
His last years are enveloped in uncertainty, 
but it seems that his cruelties provoked a 
rebellion against him, headed by Roderic, 
a powerful noble* All that is known with 
certainty is, that in 709 Witizareign 
came to an end and Roderic ascended the 
throne of the Gotha, 

Roderic does not appear to have been 
much better than his predecessor. He soon 
raised up a powerful opposition* The reiar 
tives of Witiza, at the head of whom waa 
Count Julian, refused to recognize his 
authority. According to some writei's, 
Count Julian was governor of the fortresses 
of Tangier and Ceuta, on the African shore 
opposite Gibraltar. King Roderic, having 
dishonored the Lady Plorinda, the only 
daughter of Julian, the father resolved to 
be revenged upon the Gothic king, and in¬ 
vited the Saracens to invade Spain, and 
placed in their hands the African fortresses 
commanding the entrance into that coun¬ 
try* ^ Other authorities deny the story of 
Florinda, and state that Julian was in¬ 
fluenced in making his offer by his loyalty 
to the house of Witiza and his hatred of 
Roderic, whom he regarded as a usurper* 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Julian, 
as one of the leaders of the opposition to 
Roderic, placed the African fortresses in the v 
hands of the Saracen General Muza. It 
can hardly be supposed that the discon¬ 
tented Goths de*sir^ the conquest or pos¬ 
session of the peninsula by the Moslems, or 
that they clearly foresaw that such would 
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be the result. The Spanish writers gen¬ 
erally intimate that Count Julian "Mittle 
expected the horrors which ensued,” 

Muza, the Mohammedan leader in Africa, 
acted with caution even after he had gotten 
the Alrican fortresses into his hands. At 
length, having satisfied himself that the 
splendor of the Gothic monarchy merely 
covered a state rotten to the core, he pre¬ 
pared for the iuvasion of Spain, On the 
30th of April, 711, a strong force under 
Tank, a veteran aud skilful leader, landed 
at Gibraltar, which obtains its name (Gibal- 
Tarik, mountain of Tank) from him. The 


before them, Within ten years from the 
landing of Tarik the Moslems had overrun 
all of Spain save the mountainous districts 
of Asturias, Cantabria, and Navarre, Into 
this region the Christians retired, aud 
under their King Pelayo, whom they chose 
as Koderic's successor, successfully resisted 
all the efforts of the Saracens to dislodge 
them. 

The Saracen conquest of Spain was ac¬ 
companied with great cruelty on the part 
of the conquerors. The country was at first 
held as a province of the Eastern khalifate, 
aud was governed by viceroys. In 732, aa 
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first resistance of the Goths was overcome, 
and Tarik advanced rapidly northward! 
Koderie assembled all his forces to meet 
him, but was defeated and slain in a great 
battle at Xeres de la Frontera, on the 
western bunk of the Gaudaleta. This vic¬ 
tory was followed by the rapid conquest of 
^uthern Spain. Cordova, Malaga, and 
Iqledo %ver6 taken, and, Tarik haviug been 
y>med by Muza, his superior, with fresh 
forces, Seville and Merida were taken. In 
BpJtB of the dissensions between Muza and 
lank, the Arabs steadily pushed their con¬ 
quests northward, ibreing the Goths back 


has been related, the Saracens felt them¬ 
selves strong enou^i to attempt the cou- 
qu^t of western Europe. An immense 
host, recruited from all parfo of Asia and 

inca, passed the Pyrenees, and entered 
soutfern Prance. It was utterly routed by 
the Franks under Charles Martel, in the 
great battle of Tours, and driven back into 
Spain. 

The reigns of the viceroys lusted forty 
years, and in the whole of that period there 
was little else but civil war among the Mo¬ 
hammedan factions. “So mutahJe had 
been the government that twenty different 
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emirs had been called or had raised them- 
gelvea to direct it. Jealousy, hatred, dis¬ 
trust of one another, open revolt, successful 
rebellions, forced submission^ and a longing 
for revenge, with regard to the viceroys, 
had perpetually signalized the administra- 
tiou of the Arabs, The khalifs were too 
remote and too much occupied with nearer 
interests to apply a reasonable remedy to 
those evils; the Governors of Almagreb had 
lost their delegated jurisdiction ; yet at this 
very time, when no sheik or wali would 
recognize a superior—when the Mohamme¬ 
dan society of the peninsula was thus fear¬ 
fully disorganized—the Christians of the 
Asturias were consolidating their infant 
powder, and were naturally alive to every 
advantage that could be gained over the 
odious strangers,” The more thoughtful 
of the Arab chiefs recognized the danger to 
which the unsettled state of their conquests 
exposed them, and resolved to avert it by 
erecting Spain into an independent mon¬ 
archy, Accordingly about eighty of them 
assembled at Cordova, and agreed to oifer 
the crowm of the new kingdom to Abder- 
ahman, the last surriving son of the last 
khalif of the line of the Ommiyades (or 
descendants of Omar), who had escaped the 
massacre of his family by the Khalif Abbas, 
and was then in concealment in northern 
Africa, It was necessary to act with se- 
crcsy, however, lest the matter should come 
to theears of Yussuf, the reigning Viceroy 
of the Khalif of Damascus, A deputation 
was sent to Africa, and the crown was of¬ 
fered to Abderaliman, who promptly ae- 
eepted it, and set out for Spain accompanied 
by a force of 750 well-armed horsemen. 
He landed on the coast of Andalusia early 
in 755, and was received by tlie people wdth 
enthusiasm. He soon found himself at the 
head of a considerable army. During the 
year he defeated the forces of the viceroy 
in several hard-fought battles, and finally 
compelled him to surrender. The entire 
peninsula, except the northern mountains, 
which were held by the ChristiauSj now 
acknowledged Abdcrahman as king. He 
fixed his capital at Cordova, which he 
great! y improved and stren gthened. Though 
the great bulk of the Mohammedans in 
Spain were warmly attached to Abderali- 
man, the house of Abbas still had many 
partisans in the peninsula. These greatly 
disturbed the reign of the king by their 
frequent insurrections, to quell which re¬ 
quired many active and hard-fought cam¬ 


paigns. In one of these struggles Charle¬ 
magne made an expedition into Spain in 
aid of the rebels, as we have related. The 
result was the addition of a portion of 
Spain to the empire of the Frankish mon¬ 
arch, Soon after the return of Charlemagne 
to his own dominions Abderahman recov¬ 
ered the territory thus lost. The Saracen 
king had several wars with the Christian 
kingdom of Asturias, but did not succeed 
in conquering it In A, B. 787 Abderah- 
man died. He was a just and generous 
king, scrupulously honorable in all his 
dealings, a lover of Justice, and a promoter 
of religion. He founded schools and en¬ 
couraged literature in his kingdom, “ Mo¬ 
hammedan Spain wanted a hero and legis¬ 
lator to lay the first stone of her prosperity, 
and she found both in him,” 

Abderahman was succeeded byhisyoung¬ 
est son, Hixem the Good. This mouareh 
endeavored to conquer the Christian king¬ 
dom of Asturias, but was defeated. He 
died in 796, and was succeeded by his son, 
Alhakem, a whimsical tyrant. In 807 
Louis, the son of Charlemagne, invaded 
Spain, and took a number of fortified 
places. The territory thus acquired was 
erected by Charlemagne into “ the Spanish 
T^Iarch,” ami a governor was appointed^ 
whose residence was fixed at Barcelona. 

The Moorish kingdom of Spain lasted 
for three centuries. At first its spiritual 
allegiance was paid to the Khalif of Bag¬ 
dad (the Eastern khalif having removed 
from Damascus to Bagdad in the reign of 
Abderahman I.), but in a. d, 912 Abder¬ 
ahman III. took the title of khalif and 
from this time until the decay of tiie 
Moorish power there w'us a Klmlif of Cor¬ 
dova as well as a Khalif of Bagdad. Under 
the Moorish sovereigns of Spain the penin¬ 
sula attained a high degree of prosperky^ 
agriculture, commerce, science and art 
fiourished, and the schools of the Spanish 
Mohammedans became so justly celebrated 
that they attracted students from all parts 
of Cliristian Europe. Under these sover¬ 
eigns the Jews of Spain passed their hap¬ 
piest days in Europe, and it was during 
this period that the medisaval literature of 
the Hebrews reached its highest develop¬ 
ment. The Moors deprived the Christians 
who remained among them of their civil 
rights, hut protected them in the free exer¬ 
cise of their religion. The manners and 
customs of the Moors prevailed throughout 
the greater part of Spain, and during these 
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centuries the peninsula was as thoroughly 
Arab as the opposite shores of Africa. 

Early iii the eleventh century the khali- 
fate of Cordova became the prey of internal 
dissensions. These rapidly sapped its 
power, and in 1031, only thirty years after 
the reign of Almansor, one of the most pow¬ 
erful of the khalifs, it ceased to exist. “ It 
can scarcely be said to have declined; it 
fell at once, , , . Other kiugdomSj indeed, 
as powerful as Cordova, have been as 
speedily, perhaps, deprived of their inde¬ 
pendence ; but if' they have been subdued 
by invading enemies, their resources, their 
vigor, to a certain extent their greatness, 
have long survived their loss of that bless¬ 
ing. Cordova, in the very fulness of her 
strength, was torn to pieces by her turbu¬ 
lent children.” 

Upon the ruins of the khalifate of Cor¬ 
dova a number of petty states sprang up, 
always at variance among themselves; and 
thus affording the Christians of the north 
the opportunity of extending their domin¬ 
ions at the expense of the Saracens. For 
two centuries—^from A. b. 1031 to 12E8™ 
Slohunmedan Spain continued thus di¬ 
vided. 

At length, in 1288, the kingdom of 
Crranada was founded by Mohammed Ben 
Alliamar, a great and warlike sovereign, 
who coUected in his new realm the great 
body of his countrymen whom the steadily 
advancing arms of the Christians had 
driven southwand. For two centuries 
Granada continued a prosperous and pow¬ 
erful state, inhabited by a numerous popu¬ 
lation, It became celebrated for its culture 
and refinement, of which the beautiful 
Castle of the Alhambra is a lasting monu¬ 
ment ; art and science flourished; and the 
kingdom was adorned with noble and useful 
public works. 

In the meantime the Christian kingdom 
of Asturias and Leon, founded by Pelayo, 
had flounshed in spite of all the efforts of 
the Saracens to crush it. It was at first 
confined to the district of Oviedo. A state 
of constant w^ar was maintained with the 
Saracens, and in the course of time the 
Ciiristians were enabled to extend their 
territories southward. Alfonso I., called 
“the Catholic,^* the third sovereign, and 
* Pelayo, came to the throne 

in 789. He conquered Galicia, and parts 

Leon and Castile, annexed them to his 
dominions, and took the title of King of 
Asturias. Alfonso HI., who became king 


in 866, conquered the whole of Leon, and 
removed his capital to the city of Leon. 
Duidng his reign, in the year 873, Navarre 
became independent of Asturias, and event¬ 
ually grew into a powerful kingdom. About 
982 Oastiie, which had been subject to 
Leon, recovered its independence, and early 
in the next century it was erected by its 
rulers into a kingdom. Jtn 1037 Ferdinand 
I,, called the Great, united the kingdom 
of Leon with Castile, and the new state was 
from this time the strongest power in Spain, 
In 1035 Aragon, w'hieh had formed a part 
of the kingdom of Navarre, became an in¬ 
dependent kingdom under Kamiro I. Fer¬ 
nando L, at bis death, in 1065, gave his 
crown of Asturias and Leon to his son, Al¬ 
fonso VI., and Castile to Sancho II., his 
eldest son. In 1071, at the death of Sancho, 
between whom and his brother there had 
been almost constant war, Alfonso VI. se¬ 
cured the crown of Castile, and so united 
the two kingdoms again. At his death be 
divided bis dominions among his children. 

During all this time the Christian kings 
of the north had been pressing the Moors 
farther southward. The growing weakness 
and divisions of the khalifate of Cordova 
enabled them to do this with comparative 
ease, and the state of affairs which followed 
the fall of that monarchy gave them an 
opportunity of greatly increasing their do¬ 
minions, by which they were quick to profit. 
Alfonso VI., of Leon and Castile, won back 
the old capital of Toledo, and came near 
driving the Moors out of Spain. To this 
reign belong the romantic exploits of the 
Cid, the great hero of Spanish history, 
whose career belongs more to the realms of 
fiction than to the domain of sober history, 
^fonso destroyed the Moorish kingdom of 
Toledo, made that city his residence, and 
gave to his conquests the name of New Cas¬ 
tile. About 1095 Alfonso erected Portugal 
into a separate county. In 1139 it re¬ 
nounced its allegiance to Leon and Castile, 
and became a separate kingdom. 

During the twelfth century the kmgdom 
of Aragon grew rapidly in strength and 
importance. In 1118 Alfonso I. of Aragon 
took Saragossa, the chief city of eastern 
opain, from the Moors. 

Little by little the Christians pushed the 
Moors southward, and made themselves 
masters of Spain, Towards the middle of 
the twelfth century the peninsula contained 
the Moorish kingdoms of Cordova and 
urianada, and the Christian kingdoms of 
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Aragon, Navarre, Castile, Leoa, and Por- 
tugah The Christian kiogdonia were gen¬ 
erally divided against each other, especially 
alter tlie death of Alfonso VIII. in 1159. 
The Saracens on the other hand, though 
divided among themselves, presented a solid 
front to the Christians, and with the aid of 
fi'esh recruits from Alrica,maiutained their 
hold Upon Andalusia, Towards the close 
of the eleventh century the Moorish sect of 
the Almoravides, who had established their 
dynasty in Morocco, invaded Spain, over¬ 
threw the kingdom of Seville, and rapidly 
brought the other Moorish territories in 
Spain under their sway. Towards the 
lalrter part of the twelfth century this dy¬ 
nasty was overthrown in Africa by the 
Almohades, to wliom Moorish Spain was 
compelled to submit. The khaiifs of this- 
house were enabled by the dissensions of 
the Christian states to win back some of 
the territory that had been lost by the 
Moors, 

The death of the Almohade Khalif Jacob 
(Yacuh Ben Ynssef), the greatest of his 
line, in a, b. 1198, relieved the Christians 
of a formidable enemy. Putting an end to 
their quarrels they combined, and inflicted 
a severe defeat upon the Moors in the great 
battle of the Navas de Tolosa, in 1212. 
This terrible blow was fatal to the J^Ioorish 
power in Spain, which from this time de¬ 
clined steadily. 

In 1217 Ferdinand IIL, called Saint 
Ferdinand, came to the throne of Castile, 
He reigned until 1252. In 1230 he united 
the crowns of Castile and Leon, %vhich were 
never again separated, and extending his 
temtories soutli ward at the expense of the 
Moors, won back a large portion of the 
peninsula, including the cities of Seville 
and Cordova, 

While Castile and Leon were thus ad¬ 
vancing, Aragon and Portugal were steadily 
pushing their conquests in the east and 
west of the peninsula, Aragon, as we have 
seen in narrating the history of other coun¬ 
tries, was the only Spanish kingdom which 
concerned itself with European aflairs at 
this period. The greatest of the Kings of 
Aragon was James the Conqueror, wdio 
reigned from 1213 to 1276, His son Pedro 
married the daughter of Manfred, King of 
Sicily, and thus began the connection be¬ 
tween Aragon and the Sicilies. Castile and 
Portugal were the principal states engaged 
in the work of redeeming the peninsula 
from the Moorsi w^’O were finally driven 
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within the southern part of Spain, where 
in 1238 they set np the kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada. The northern frontier of this king¬ 
dom was formed by a chain of high moun¬ 
tains, which protected it like a wall, and 
for two centuries enabled it to resist the 
attacks of the Christians. 

The history of the Spanish kingdoms 
during the fourteenth century is unimpor¬ 
tant. The Moors were confined to their 
kingdom of Granada, and though there 
were several wars between them and the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon, now the 
most powerful of the Spanish states, yet 
were they compelled to remain within the 
line of the southern mountains. The Chris¬ 
tian kingdoms passed the century in quar¬ 
relling with each other. In Castile Pedro 
the Cruel came to the throne in 1350. His 
cruelties rendered him odious to his people, 
and his murder of his wife, Blanche of 
Bourbon, sister of the Queen of France, 
drew upon him the hostility of the French 
king. At length his brother, Henry of 
Trastamara, took up arms against him, but 
was driven out of the kingdom. He fled 
to the French court, and asked aid of 
Charles Y,, who sent Du Guesclin with an 
army to assist him. As has been related, 
the expedition was successful. Pedro was 
forced to fly the kingdom, and Henry as¬ 
cended the throne, Pedro fled to Bordeaux 
and engaged the assistance of the Black 
Prince, who marched into Spain, defeated 
Henry and Du Guesciin at Navarette, in 
April, 1367, and restored Pedro to his 
throne. Pedro had promised to pay the 
expenses of the war, but upon regaining 
his throne broke his word, and left the 
Black Prince to hear the burden alone, 
thus alienating his only friend. The next 
year the King of France sent Du Guesclin 
again into Spain, and Pedro was driven 
from the throne of Castile, and was soon 
after slain by Henry, who was formally 
acknowledged King of Castile and Leon, 

The fifteenth century saw Spain suddenly 
come into prominence as one of the great 
powers of Europe. During the long mi¬ 
nority of John II, the kingdom of Castile 
and Leon was ruled by the Constable Al¬ 
varo de Luna, the most powerful noble of 
the kingdom, as regent. His rule was so 
opjjressive that the nobles, with John at 
their head, rose against him and caused 
bim to he executed at Valladolid, John 
\ms succeeded by his son Henry IV., 
who died in 1474 As Henry left no 
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male heirs, his sister Isabella inherited the 
crown. 

Aragon, to which kingdom Catalonia had 
been united since 1137, was the third 
power of Europe, rankiiifr next to Venice 


ried Blanche, Queen of Navarre. The son 
by this marriage, Charles, was at the death 
of Queen Blanche the rightful heir to the 
crown of Navarre, but his father refused to 
allow him to ascend the throne. Charles 


and Genoa, The King of Aragon was also 
King of Naples and Sicily. Alfonso V. 
resided in his Italian kingdom, and his 
brother John II., of Aragon, governed his 
Spanish possessions as viceroy. John mar- 


then took refuge with his tincle Alfonso in 
Naples, After Alfonso’s death he was re¬ 
called to Spain and made to believe that 
no opposition would be offered to his acces¬ 
sion to the Navarrese throue. Soon after 
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hia arrival in Spam he died, poisoned, it 
was thought, bj his stepmother Joanna, 
John’s second wife. The true heir to Na¬ 
varre was now Charles’ sister Blanche, hut 
the kingdom had been promised by treaty 
to the Count of Foix, who had married 
Eleanor, the younger sister of Charles. 
Blanche fell into the hands of her sister, by 
whoin she w^as poisoned in 1464. John IL 
was succeeded by his son Ferdinand. The 
Catalans believing that Queen Joanna, 
Ferdinand’s mother, w-as the real author of 
the crimes just mentioned, refused to swear 
allegiance to him. A civil war ensued^ 
which lasted eleven years. The Catalans 
were forced to submit, and Ferdinand be¬ 
came undisputed King of Aragon in 1479. 
Previous to this, Ferditiaud married Queen 
Isabella of Castile and Leon, in 1471, and 
from til is time, except for a very short pe¬ 
riod, the crowns of Aragon and Castile 
were united. Thus was formed the modern 
kingdom of Spain. 

The first efertg of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella were to curb the power of the lawless 
nobles and establish the reign of law in 
their dominions. It was the custom in both 
realms for the sovereign to preside once a 
week over a court of justice, in which the 
poor, who were unable to employ counsel, 
might plead their own cause. In 1480 Isa¬ 
bella, after a long and painful hesitation, con¬ 
sented to join her more bigoted husband in 
establishing the Inquisition in Spain as a 
royal court for the punishment of heresy 
and similar offences. The next year 2,000 
persons were burned at the stake in Spain, 
and 17,000 others suffered pimishraents less 
severe, by order of this terrible tribunal. 

The Spanish sovereigiis did not confine 
their efforts to the ignoble work of perse¬ 
cuting their subjects. A more glorious en¬ 
terprise now claimed their zeal. F(ir sev¬ 
eral centuries the Moors had been confined 
to the kingdom of Granada. In the arts 
and sciences they had far surpassed their 
Christian rivals, and in arclutecture es¬ 
pecially they had attained a degree of 
beauty, at which travellers still wonder. 
In spite of these achievements, however, 
the Moors had not escaped the fate of other 
nations. Dissensions had greatly weakened 
them, and at length the rebellion of Bo- 
abdil against his father, the reigning king, 
plunged the kingdom into a disastrous civil 
war. Taking advantage of this war, the 
Spanish sovereigns began to push their con¬ 
quests beyond the mountains. In 1487 


Malaga was captured after a siege of three 
months; other places followed, and at lastj 
in 1492, Granada, the capital of the Moorish 
kingdom, after a gallant but fruitless de¬ 
fence, surrendered to Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella. The Moors passed over to the Afr 
ricaa shore to rejoin their countrymen, and 
all Spain was united under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The conquest of the Moorish 
kingdom was regarded as a fitting offset to 
the loss of Constantinople, ifiihappily, 
Ferdinand and Isabella signalized their 
victoiy by expelling all the Jews from their 
dominions. Several hundred thousand Jews 
were obliged to quit the kingdom, and the 
little time allowed them for their prepara¬ 
tions entailed the greatest hardships and 
suffering upon them. Spain thus lost one 
of the most useful, and one of the wealth¬ 
iest classes of her people. The exiles set^ 
tied principally in the Mohammedan do¬ 
minions, where they were kindly received. 

You call this a wise sovereign,” said Ba- 
jazet II. scornfully, **who impoverishes his 
kingdom to enrich inme.” 

It was during this reign that Columbus 
discovered America under the auspices of 
the crown of Castile and Leon, The nar¬ 
ration of his voyages belongs to another 
portion of this work. 

The union of the Spanish states by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella was 
the beginning of the greatness of Spain, 
which must be from this time counted 
among the great powers of Europe. The 
expulsion of the French from Naples by 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, in 1503, gave the 
crown of the Two Sicilies to Ferdinand, 
whose power Avas thereby greatly increased. 
In A. D. 1504 Queen Isabella died, and the 
last check upon the selfishness and mean- 
ness of Ferdinand was removed. Joanna, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was married to Philip, Archduke of Aus¬ 
tria, the son of the Emperor Jlaximilian 
and Mary of Burgundy. Philip and Jo¬ 
anna succeeded Isabella in Castile and 
Leon, while Ferdinand continued to reign 
in Aragon and the Two Sicilies. Philip 
died in 1506, and, as Joanna was insane, 
Ferdinand became once more the actual 
ruler of all Spain. Joanna’s son Charles 
remained under the guardianship of his 
grandfather Maximilian. The part which 
Ferdinand played in the affairs of Italy and 
France has been related in the history of 
those countri^. Tow^ards the close ot his 
reign he was able to increase his dominions 
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hr the conquest of the little kingdom of 
ifa^arre, which became a part of the king¬ 
dom of Castile, The Kings of Navarre 
from this time were restricted to the princi¬ 
pality of Beam, on the French side of the 
Pyrenees* Ferdinand died in 1516, 


Sicilies, for his mother’s mental condition 
was hopeless* In 1520, upon the death of 
his paternal grandfather Maximilian, he 
was elected emperor, as has been related* 
He was Charles I. of Spain; but as em¬ 
peror, was Charles V- of Germany, by 


MALAGA. 


Oiarles, the son of Philip of Austria 
and Joanna of Spain, had assumed in 1516 
the government of the Low Countries which 
he had inherited from his father* Upon 
the dpth of hi3 grandfather Ferdinand he 
haherited the crowns of Spain and the Two 


which name he is known in history. The 
events of his reign have been related al¬ 
ready as far as they concern other coun¬ 
tries. It remains to mention tliose con¬ 
nected with the history of Spain* 

At the death of Ferdinand Charles was 
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in the Netherlands^ He was at once pro¬ 
claimed king at Madrid by the Spanish 
prime minister, Cardinal Ximenes* To the 
energy and fidelity of this able minister 
Charles owed his undisputed accession* It 
was not until the autumn of 1517, however, 
that Charles visited Spain* He took with him 
a large train of Flemings, who made them- 
selves very unpopular in that country by 
their insolence and rapacity. Cardinal 
Ximenes, venturing to remonstrate with 
the king, was removed from his offices, and 
this ingratitude caused his death* Charles 
now advanced his Flemish favorites to the 
offices and dignities of the kingdom with 
Bucli recklessness that the Castilian cities 
addressed to him a remonstrance upon the 
subject, which he treated with contempt 
The Spaniards were greatly displeased by 
the acceptance of the imperial crown by 
Charles, and the cortes could scarcely be 
prevailed upon to grant him the means of 
maintaining his new dignity. 

During the absence of Charles in Ger¬ 
many, iimdrew de Foix, a relative of the 
deposed King of Navarre, invaded and 
made himself master of the greater part of 
that kingdom* About the same time the 
Spaniards, indignant at the absence of 
Charles from Spain, rose in insurrection, 
and, obtaining possession of the insane 
Queen Joanna, endeavored to use her au¬ 
thority in their attempt to expel the regent 
appointed by the king The junta of the 
insurgents presented a memorial to Charles 
demanding that he should reside in Spain, 
and sliould not confer any office, civil or 
eeolesiastieal, upon a foreigner. They also 
required that he should summon a eortes 
or legislative assembly at least once in 
three years, and that no member of this 
body should receive any reward or pensiou 
from the king* Other measures, equally 
just, were demanded; but the demands 
were all rejected by Charles, and a civil 
war ensued, which resulted in the triumph 
of the king and in the more complete es¬ 
tablishment of the royal authority. 

Profiting by the lessons of this rebellion, 
Charles fixed his permanent residence in 
Spain, and by treating the rebels with 
great clemency made himself extremely 
popular with his subjects. He adopted the 
dress, language and manners of the coun¬ 
try, and excluded foreigners from office in 
the church as well as the state. While 
thus complying with the just wishes of his 
people, he took care to strengthen his own 


power at their expense. He compelled the 
three houses of the cortes to meet in sepa¬ 
rate places, thus preventing a concert of 
action between them, and permitted no de¬ 
bate except in the presence of a presiding 
officer appointed by himself. In contrast 
with his condescension to the Spaniards 
was his treatment of the Moors, a large 
number of whom still remained in Spain. 
These had been promised at the conquest 
of Granada the free exercise of their re¬ 
ligion* Charles, who scrupled at no dis- 

raceful act where he thought he could 

erive advantage from it, now broke 
the pledge of his predecessors, and in 
1525 commanded the Moors to change 
their faith or quit the kingdom. Their 
mosques were closed, and their copies of 
the Koran confiscated. In order to prevent 
them from reaching Africa all the ports but 
Corunna, in the extreme north, were closed 
to them. Somewhat later an edict was is¬ 
sued consigning all, who refused to change 
their faith, to slavery. The Moors were a 
refined and cultivated people—the supe¬ 
riors of the Spauiards in this respect—and 
this inhuman order threw them into de¬ 
spair. About 100,000 succeeded in reaching 
Africa, but others took up arms, and large 
numbers were slain. Some adopted the 
religion and language of the country, but 
were, even after this, reduced to the most 
humiliating condition of life* The cruelty 
of the king struck a sever© blow at the 
prosperity of his kingdom, to which pros¬ 
perity the Moors had contributed in a 
marked degree* 

Charles remained eight years in Spain, 
during which time his wars with the 
French in Italy were conducted by his able 
generals. In 1529 he went to Italy to 
settle the affairs of that country and to 
receive the imperial crown from the pope. 
After his retuim he imdertook an expedi¬ 
tion against the famous Barbarossa, the 
King of Algiers, who had seized Tunis, and 
was keeping the whole Mediterranean re¬ 
gion in terror by hk piracies. Barbarossa 
was driven out of Tunis, the rightful king 
of that country was restored, and he en¬ 
gaged to suppress piracy and protect the 
Christians in the exercise of their religion. 
Thousands of captives vrere liberated by 
the emperor, who fed, clothed, and sent 
them back to Europe. This spirited expe¬ 
dition raised the emperor's credit to a high, 
state throughout Europe. 

In 1539 the people of the Netherlands, 
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which were a part of the Spanish posses- 
eioiis, having been inherited by Charles 
from im father, were driven into rebellion 
by the eseeasive taxation to which they 
were subjected. They appealed to Francis 
I. for aid, but the French king betrayed 
them to the emperor, and gave Ciiarles a 
passage through hk dominions into Flan¬ 
ders, as has been related. Charles entered 
Ghent, his native city, on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1540. He was met by the principal 


In the mean time the fleet of Barbarossa 
bad become so troublesome in the Medi¬ 
terranean that the emperor, in 1541, under¬ 
took a second expedition to Africa against 
him. His fleet was wrecked, the expedi¬ 
tion was defeated by storms and pestilence, 
and in December, 1541, he returned with 
tlie wreck of his once ibrmidable force to 
Spain. The Spaniards, who had not been 
molested at home by the pirates, had re¬ 
fused to grant supplies ibr this expedition. 
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citizens, who asked pardon on their knees. 
They found they had to deal with a master 
in whose breast neither forgiveness nor 
generosity had any place. The emperor 
caused twenty of the principal magistrates 
to be beheaded. The old Abbey of St. 
Bavon, in whose tower hung the great bell 
Eoiaini, the notes of which had often 
roused the Flemings to the defence of their 
rights, was destroyed. Tlie commercial 
prosperity of Ghent was ended by the trans¬ 
fer of its privileges to Antwerp. 


Ill return the emperor ceased to convoke 
tlie coi^tes, and, as neither the sovereign nor 
the nobles would make any concession to 
the other side, the will of the king began 
to be the only law which prevailed in the 
kingdom. 

The events of the latter part of the 
reign of Charles concerned Italy and Ger¬ 
many more than Spain, and have been re¬ 
lated in connection with the history of 
those countries. In 1555 the emperor, who 
was worn out with the cares and tlisap- 
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poilitmerits wliieh had been gradually thick¬ 
ening about him, began to put in execution 
the design he had long contemplated, of 
withdrawing from public life. In October 
of that year he recalled his son Philip, who 
had married Mary of England, and in an 
assembly at Brussels conferred upon him 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands* The 
seventeen provinces thus confided to Philip 
comprised the duchies of Brabant, Lim¬ 
burg, Luxemburg, and Giielders; the 
counties of Artois, Flanders, Hainault, 
Namur, Zutplien, Holland, and Zealand; 
the margravate of Antwerp; and the 
baronies of Aleeblin, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Overjsselj and Groningen. A few weeks 
later the emperor resigned to Philip the 
crowns of Spain and the Two Sicilies, with 
the Spanish dominions in Asia, Africa and 
America. Then, resigning the imperial 
crown in favor of his brother Ferdinand, 
Charles sailed from Flushing to Spain, 
where he entered the monastery of San 
Yuste, in Estramadura. He died there on 
the 21st of September, 1558. 

Philip II. began his reign with a war 
with the pope, as has been related. His 
conscience troubled him sorely about this 
struggle, which he regarded as impious, and 
he was glad to make peace. He had mar¬ 
ried Mary of England, and had resided 
some years in that countiy, where he was 
hated. It was a relief to him to return to 
his own dominions when summoned by his 
father, and notwithstanding his wife*s ap¬ 
peals, he was fully determined to remain 
away from her. In 1557, in order to draw 
England into an alliance with him in his 
war with France, he made a last brief visit 
to that country, and secured his object by 
threatening to desert his wife if she refused 
to help him. His army was commanded 
by Emmanael Filibcrt, Duke of Savoy, 
and the war resulted to his advantage and 
England's loss, as has been related- Dur¬ 
ing the wars of the Emperor Charles and 
those of the early part of Philip's reign the 
Spanish infantry acquired a renown which 
caused them to be regarded as invincible. 
The Spanish conquests in America had be* 
come a source of great wealtli to the crown, 
and it was believed would yield still greater 
riches. This wealth and the valor of her 
troops made Spain the most formidable 
power in Europe during this century. 

By the treaty of Catteau Camhresis the 
sovereigns of P^rance and Spain had bound 
themselves by a secret article to take vigor¬ 


ous measures for the suppression of heresy 
widiin their dominions. Philip was a man 
of gloomy and morose disposition, stern, 
haughty, and cruel, and withal a most 
bigoted Catholic. As may be supposed 
the spirit of the Reformation, whicli had 
affected all Europe so powerfully, had not 
left Spain entirely untoiiehed. The con¬ 
stant intercourse between that country and 
Germany during the reign of Charles V. 
had caused the Lutheran doctrines to be 
well known in Spain, and many persons 
had adopted them. Bibles in the Castilian 
tongue were generally to he found in the 
houses of the nobles and the middle class. 



PHILIP IT. 


Philip was greatly alarmed by these signs 
of heresy, and at once set the luquisidon to 
work to rid his kingdom of the evil By a 
cruel persecution he succeeded iu banishing 
the Bible and the Protestant doctrines from 
Spain. He also struck down by the same 
blow freedom of thought, and threw his 
kingdom hack into the barbarism from 
which it has never yet emerged. 

At the same time Philip revived the 
cruelties of his father toward the Christian 
Moors w’ho still remained in Spain. They 
inhabited the region of the Alpujarras, and 
were known as Moriseoes. Though they 
were nominally Christians, they eecretly 
maintained their old faith. In 1566 Philip, 
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by aE edict ordered them to diseontmue the 
use of their native laDguage, to cease to 
bestow Moorish names upon their offspring, 
and to send all their children between the 
ages of three and fifteen to Spanish schools. 
In 1567 the Moors, driven to despair, took 
up arms, and murdered the Christian in¬ 
habitants of the region. The war which 
Philip had thus provoked raged with great 
cruelty for four years. The Moors were 
almost exterminated^ and in 1571 the re¬ 
volt came to an end. 



In the Netherlands Philip was not so 
successful. His efforts to force the Koman 
Catholic religion upon the people cost him, 
as we shall see m another part of this work, 
the larger part of that rich and prosperous 
country, which was forever lost to Spain, 
and brought ruin and suffering upon the 
provinces that remained in the possession 
of the Spanish crowm. The events of the 
struggle between Spain and the Nether¬ 
lands will be related in the history of the 
latter country, and we pass them by for the 
present. 


In 1580, the throne of Portugal being 
vacant, was claimed by several candidates. 
The most powerful of these was Philip of 
Spain. Dom Antonio, the nephew of Se¬ 
bastian, the last king, was crowned by the 
Portuguese party, but Philip sent an army 
into Portugal under the Duke of Alva, who 
soon drove out Dom Antonio, couquered the 
country, and compelled the Portuguese to 
acknowledge Philip as tlieir sovereign. He 
conducted the war with a brutality and 
cruelty equalled only by his conduct in the 



Netherlands, With the kingdom the for¬ 
eign possessions of Portugal in Brazil, 
Africa, and the Indies passed into Philip's 
hands. 

In the summer of 1588 Philip despatched 
against England the expedition known as 
the Invincible Armada. The fate of this 
expedition has been related. He intended 
the conquest of England as a preliminary 
to a similar attempt upon Holland. He 
spent large sums upon the preparation of 
the fleet, and its failure caused him serious 
financial embarrassment. In 1589 the 
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English attacked Lisbon, and destroyed a 
number of vessels laden ’with supplies for a 
new armada. In 1595 a combined Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch fleet attacked the Spanish 
fleet in the harbor of Cadiz;, defeated it and 
captured the town. In 1596 a second 
.armada which Philip had collected for the 
invasion of England was scattered by a 
tempest. 

On the i3th of September, 1598, Philip 
II. died, after a reign of forty-two years. 
He inherited from his father the most pow¬ 
erful monarchy in Christendom. He was' 
a diligent ruler, but he did nothing but 
bring misfortune upon his people. He 
ruthlessly crushed the freedom and civiliza¬ 
tion of Spain, and drove that country back 
into the depths of medisaval ignorance from 
which it was seeking to escape; he ruined 
Portugal; lost the provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands which formed the Dutch republic; 
and reduced those which lie succeeded in 
retaining to beggary. Notwithstandiug his 
possession, of the wealth of the Indies, the 
Spanish treasury at his death bankrupt. 
He made himself odious to the whole worlc 
by his cruelties, and among his victims was 
his eldest son Don Carlos, whom he drove 
to madness and death. Pie seemed to de¬ 
light in the sufferings of others, and was 
insensible to the better and nobler feelings 
of our nature. He was a devoted Catholic, 
and the greater part of his cruelties was due 
to his bigoted determination to crush the 
Eeformation in his dominions. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his youngest and only surviving 
Bon, who ascended the throne as Philip IIL 

A considerable part of the history of 
Spain during the seventeenth century has 
been related iu connection with the history 
of Germany, France, and England, and 
need not be repeated bore. At the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Philip III., 
Spain, which had passed out of the hands 
■of the Emperor Charles V. at the height of 
her power and glory, had fairly entered 
upon her decline. The bigoted policy of 
Philip 11. had robbed her of her great 
advantages and had laid the foundations 
of her rniu; but sbe was still a great and 
formidable state at his death. It remained 
for his successors to complete his work, 

Philip HI. continued his fatheris policy 
-of ruin. Within two years after his acees- 
:siou to the throne, he brought the pereecu- 
tion of the Moriscoes, which had continued 
throughout the reign of Philip II., to a 
jiummary end by commanding the survivors 


to depart from Spain. The export of gold 
from the kingdom was forbidden, and the 
unhappy people were thus compelled to 
abandon the greater part of their property, 
which was seized by the state. Their exile 
was conducted with the greatest cruelty. 
Over 130,000 set out for Africa. Of these 
over 95,000died of hunger and exhaustion on^ 
the way; 100,000 others passed into France^ 
but were required to adopt the Roman 
Catholic religion as a condition of their re¬ 
maining in the kingdom. They refused to 
do so, and were ordered to withdraw. While 
seeking the means of leaving France, so 
. many died in the ports of that kingdom 
that only a wreck of the multitude that had 
entered it succeeded in getting out of it. 
Their loss was severely felt in Spain. Whole 
districts among the most productive in the 
kingdom lay idle for want of cultivators, 
and the prosperity of the country received 
a severe blow. Philip IIL died in March, 
1621, and was succeeded by his son Philip 
IV.3 then sixteen years old. 

Under the new king, who was in many 
respects superior to his fatherjthe decay of 
the greatness of Spain went on with rapid¬ 
ity. The part whicli Spain, took in the 
Thirty Years' War has been related. She 
gained nothing by this contest, all her 
earlier advantages being arrested from her 
as the war progressed. During the latter 
part of the war the Spanish forces were 
obliged to suppress a revolt in their own 
country. During the campaign of 1639- 
40 the*outrages of the Spanish army quar¬ 
tered in Biscay and Catalonia drove those 
provinces into revolt. Au army of 20,000 
Spanish troops was sent to put down the 
outbreak, and did so with such merciless 
fury that tlie rebels transferred their alle¬ 
giance to France in 1641. Biscay and 
Catalonia were formally united to the 
Frencli crown. The war with France ’w^eiit 
on until 1659, when it was closed by the 
pence of the Pyrenees, Spain was com¬ 
pelled to cede to France Rousillon and the 
county of Artois. She still held po^ession 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
duchy of Milan, the county of Burgundy, 
and the southern Netherlands. By this 
treaty the Infanta Maria Theresa was con¬ 
tracted io marriage to Louis XIV. of 
France- 

Until the beginning of the war with 
France Spain had held possession of Portu¬ 
gal, which had been seized by Philip II. in 
the last centniy, as related For sixty 
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years tlie little kingdom was crushed to the 
earth by the merciless tyranny of Spain. 
Upon the commencement of the Catalonian 
insurrection the Portuguese troops were 
ordered to raarch against the insurgents. 
Instead of obeying, tliey attacked the 
Spanish forces in their country^ defeated 
them, and proclaimed the Duke of Bra- 
ganza king, as John IV,, A. D, 1640. The 
Portuguese colonies, with the exception of 
Ceuta, in Africa, drove out their Spanish 
garrisons and renewed their allegiance to 
their mother country. Thus was the inde¬ 
pendence of Portugal re-established* The 
house of Braganza still holds the throne in 
that country, and a branch of it is the 
reigning family of Brazil. 

In 1647 Kaples revolted, but was com¬ 
pelled to submit to Spain the next year* 
This revolt, and the great strain put upon 
his resources by the Thirty Years^ War, 
compelled Philip IV* to make peace with 
the United Netherlands, and in January, 
1648, Spain signed a treaty with the seven 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, com¬ 
prising the Dutch republic, in which she 
acknowledged them as free and indepen¬ 
dent states, and made oyer to them the towns 
of Dutch Flanders and the conquests of 
Holland in A^ia, Africa, and America. 

The treaty of Westplialia did not restore 
peace between Spain and Fj'ance, and the 
war between those countries went on, as has 
been related, until 1659, and was closed by 
the peace of the Pyrenees. The events of 
this ^rt of the war have been related in 
the Sistori/ of I*rams. By this treaty 
Spain surrendered the last vestige of the 
gupremacy she bad enjoyed in European 
affairs since the days of Charles V* 

Philip IV* died in 1665, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Charles IL As Charles 
was the son of Philip IV. by a second mar¬ 
riage, Louis XIV* of France, whose wife 
was the eldest child of Philip, claimed the 
Spanish Netherlands in her right. This 
brought on a new war between France and 
Spain, known as the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the events of which are narrated 
in the French history of this period* With 
the exception of this war, the reign of 
Charles was uneventful* 

The treaty of Utrecht stripped Spain of 
her Italian possessions and the Spanish 
Netherlands, which were transferred to the 
house of Austria; Gibraltar and Minorca 
were ceded to the English; and Spain and 
Portugal resumed their former boundaries. 


Though stripped of her greatness, Spain 
was still regarded as a formidable power, 
and her American possessions poured into 
her cofiej-s a ceaseless stream of ^vealth. 
Precious metals to the amou otofS20,000,000 
were annualiy exported to S]>siin from 
America, and the products of Central 
America, the West Indies, Mexico, and 
South America ibund Ihcir way to the 
markets of Europe only tlirougli the ports 
of Spain. A fleet was sent once a year 
from Spain to the ports of Cartagena, Porto 
Bello, and Vera Cruz, and returned laden 
with the products of the colonles. A iew 
commercial Louses in the mother country 
controlled this vast trade, and by the Jaws 
of tlie kingdom no foreign vessels could 
enter any Spanish colonial port for pur¬ 
poses of trade, save once a year, when an 
English ship was allowed to ^isit Porto 
Beflo. These narrow-minded restrictions 
gave rise to an extensive smuggling trade, 
and filled the waters of the West Indies 
with pirates. 

Philip V* was as narrow-minded and 
bigoted as his predecessors. lie placed 
himself entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, 
land during his reign 2,346 persons were 
burned at the stake for their religious 
views* Philip cherished the hope of suc¬ 
ceeding to the French crown in case of the 
death of Louis XV., wdiose bealtli was very 
feeble. In 1723, believing that event close 
at hand, lie abdicated the Spanish throne 
in favor of his eldest son, Don Louis. The 
French king suddenly recovered his health, 
Don Louis died, and Philip reaumed the 
Spanish crown. His daughter liad been 
betrothed to Louis XV,, and had been sent 
to France to reside, as has been related* 
She wag now sent hack to Madrid, and 
Louis XV* married Marie Leszczynski* 

Id the war of the Polish succession Philip 
seized Naples and Sicily, where the Aus¬ 
trian rulewa*s detested, and conferred them 
upon Don Carlos, his son by his second 
wife, Elizabeth of Parma. He became 
king as Charles III*, and with liim began 
the reign of the Spanish Bourbons at 
Naples. 

In the war of the Austrian success ion 
Philip, as has been related, was the ally of 
France- Spain was not very successful in 
this struggle. Philip died suddenly in 
1/45, and w’as succeeded by his son Ferdi¬ 
nand VL, who withdrew from the alliance 
and abandoned northern Italy to the Aug» 
trians* Spain gained nothing by this war. 
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During his reign Ferdinand took no 
part in ELiropeau affairs* He died in 
1759, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Clmrles III*, who resigned the crown of the 
Two Sicilies to his third son, who became 
Ferdinand IV* Charles renewed the alli¬ 
ance with France, and a third family com¬ 
pact bound France and Spain together, 
Spuiu agreed to declare war against Eng¬ 
land in May, 1762, unless peace should he 
concluded before then, A Spanish army 
was sent to the Portuguese frontier, and 
that kinfrdom was ordered to renounce the 


land, in alliance with France, and made 
great effoi‘ts to regain Gibraltar, That 
post was defended for three years and seven 
months by the English garrison, under 
General Eliott, against the most deter¬ 
mined assaults, and in the face of extraor¬ 
dinary hardships. During this period Ad¬ 
miral Rodney defeated a Spanish fleet of 
superior force off Cape St, Vincent, Peace 
between Spain, France, the United States, 
and EngUmd was signed at Paris on the 
3d of September, 1783, Spain received 
Minorca and Florida, hut could not obtain 


nOTAL PAnACE AT EAHCELONA, 


English alliance for that of the Bourbons, 
The Portuguese king at once declared war 
against Spain and France, aud appealed to 
England for aid. An English fleet aud a 
German and English army were sent to his 
assistance, and the Spaniards were driven 
out of Portugal, The allies then invaded 
Spain, and captured several towns by way 
of reprisals. At the opposite sides of the 
world, the English fleet captured Havana, 
in Cuba, Manilla, and the Pliilippine 
islands. 

In 1779 Spain declared war against Eng- 


Gibraltar, though she offered to purchase it. 
In 1788 Charles IIL died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Charles IV, In 1791 
the Spanish king joined the general Euro¬ 
pean movement for the assistance of the 
dethroned royal family of France and the 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchy of 
that country. In 1793 the Convention de¬ 
clared war against Spain, The death of 
the unhappy young Louis XVII, in the 
Temple opened the way for a peace between 
Spain and France, and a treaty was signed 
between those two countries in July, 17S5, 
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as tas been related, ^ This treaty was due 
mainly to the exertions of the favorite 
Godoy, a worthless profligate, who received 
the high-aounding title of Prince of the 
Peacc*'^ In August, 1796, the treaty of 
>Saa Ildefonso was signed between France 
and Spain, and placed the resources of 
Spain at the disposal of the former country 
in the war with England, Godoy, in 
order to secure the favor of the Directory, 
which pensioned him liberally, made the 
affairs of Spain entirely subservient to the 
interests of France. Spanish influence 
succeeded in withdrawing Portugal from 
the coalition against France. Thus mat¬ 
ters stood at the close of the century.^ 

The history of Spain from the opening of 
the century until the downfall of bTapoleou, 
in 1815, has been told in the French history 
of this period, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Upon the return of peace, in 1815, Ferdi¬ 
nand VII. was restored to the throne of his 
fathers. He at once re-established the In¬ 
quisition and the convents, which had been 
suppressed by the French. Tyranny was 
restored in its most odious form, and the 
Spanish people found that all their strug¬ 
gles against Napoleon had ended in the 
loss of their freedom. 

The Spanish colonies in America, encour¬ 
aged by the example of the United States, 
had renounced theii' allegiance to Spain in 
1810, upon the fall of Ferdinand, and had 
proclaimed their independence. Upon his 
return to his throne Ferdinand set to work 
to recover these colonies. He made great 
exertions and spent large sums to reconquer 
them, but in the end &iled, and the domin¬ 
ion of Spain on the American continent 
came to an end. The struggle with the 
colonies exhausted the Spanish treasury 
and left the army unpaid and half muti¬ 
nous and the nation discontented. The 
result was a revolution in 1820, which com¬ 
pelled Ferdinand to abolish the Inquisition 
and the convents, and restore the liberal 
constitution of 1812, The Holy Alliance 
now intervened, and demanded the aboli¬ 
tion of this constitution and the restoration 
of absolutism. The eortes refused to com¬ 
ply with this demand, and Spain was in¬ 
vaded in 1823 by a French army under the 
Duke of Angoul<^me. The liberals were 
defeated in every quarter, and Cadiz, their 
last stronghold, was taken in 1823, Ferdi¬ 
nand VII. was restored to his absolute 
rule, and proceeded to take vengeance upon 


bis enemies. The French generals endeav¬ 
ored to incline him to a more liberal course, 
but he turned a deaf ear to them and pun¬ 
ished the liberal leaders that fell into his 
power wdth savage cruelty. So great was 
the discontent of the Spanish people that 
Ferdinand was only upheld on his throne 
by the French troops, who remained in 
Spain for seven years. 

In 1833 Ferdinand died, leaving two 
daughters, the elder of whom was but three 
years old. In September, 1830, he had 
issued a pragmatic sanction,-which annulled 
the law excluding women from the Spanish 
throne. Upon his death his brother, Don 
Carlos, produced a paper which he claimed 
was signed by Ferdinand, which revoked 
the pragmatic sanction, and which Don 
Carlos offered in support of his own claim 
to the crown. Spain was at once divided 
between two parties—the liberals, who sup¬ 
ported the regency of the queen-mother, 
Christina of Naples, and the Carlists, or 
]>artisan 3 of Don Carlos. England and 
France favored the former, but the pope 
and the northern powers sustained Don 
Carlos. A civil war ensued, and the liber¬ 
als Anally triumphed, and procured the 
acknowIe%meut of the 3 "onng queen, Isa¬ 
bella H, Don Carlos, how'ever, continuect 
the war until 1840, when he was Anally 
defeated and forced to abandon the struggle. 

A considerable party desired that the 
young queen should marry her cousin, the 
Count of Montemolin, the son and heir of 
Don Carlos, a union \vhich would have 
united all the claims to the crown, and have 
restored peace to Spain, France and Eng¬ 
land, however, opposed this union, and 
Louis Philippe, as w^e have seen, resolved 
to make Queen Isabella's marriage the 
means of strengthening his dynasU^ He 
succeeded in inducing her to marry her 
cousin, Don Francisco of Assis, who was 
little better than an idiot, and at the same 
time married his youngest son, the Duke 
of Montpensier, to the Princess Maria 
Louisa, the sister of Queen Isabella, and 
who, from her more vigorous health, seemed 
likely to outlive her sister. This cunning 
scheme, so characteristic of the selAsh King 
of the French, resulted, as we have seen, in 
more injury than benefit to the Orleans 
monarchy. 

In 1843 Queen Isabella was declared of 
age, and from this time Spain was gav% 
erned as a constitutional state. The queen, 
who was a woman of notoriously evil life,. 
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took but little part in the goyernment^ 
which waa administered principally by her 
favorites and a succession of popular gen¬ 
erals. The result was that the kingdom 
was almost constantly in a state of civil 
war. In 18S8 Gonzales Bravo became 
prime minister. He caused the arrest and 
banishment of seven of the leading generals 
of the array, and also of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, the latter of whom 
the reader will remember was the sister of 
the queen. The banished generals each 
had adherents in the army, and a revolution 
at once broke out. The queen^s troops were 
defeated, and she herself was driven out of 
Spain, She took refuge in Prance, The 
Bourbon dynasty was declared at an end in 
Spain, and a provisional government was 
set up in Madrid, with Marshal Serrano, one 
of the banished generals, at its head, 

^ The unhappy kingdom was once more 
divided as to the form of government it 
should adopt, A small, cultivated class, 
wished to set up a republic, but the great 
body of the nation desired a constitutional 
monarchy, Don Carlos, a grandson of the 
queen's uncle of the same name, proclaimed 
himself king as Charles VIL, and was sup¬ 
ported by a considerable party. In June, 
^870, Queen Isabella abdicated her crown 
in favor of her son, the Prince of Asturias, 
then eleven yeaiis old, and his claims were 
supported by the French government, which 
hoped through him to establish itsinflueooe 
in Spain, The Spanish nation, however, 
refused to accept him. The crown was then 
offered to the King of Portugal, who de¬ 
clined it for both himself and his brother. 
General Prim, who had become the ruling 
spirit of the Spanish government, then 
selected Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, a distant relative of the King 
of Prussia, The invitation was declined by 
Prince Frederick in the summer of 1870, 


and was transferred to liis younger brother, 
Prince Lrcopoid, The French government, 
as we have seen, made this choice the pre¬ 
text for war with Prussia, Prince Leopold, 
in cousequence of this, declined the Spanish 
invitation. 

After this the Spanish crown was offered 
to Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, the second son 
of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, and 
was accepted by him. He was formally 
chosen by the cortes on the 16th of Deceni- ' 
her, 1870, A few days later lie set out for 
Spain, landing at Cartliagena, The festivi¬ 
ties attending his arrival were brought to 
an end by the assassination of General 
Prim, the wisest and best of Spanish states¬ 
men of the time, on the 29th of December, 
On the 80th King Amadeo was crowned, 
and gave his consent to a liberal constitu¬ 
tion, which guaranteed civil and religious 
libexty to the nation. Amadeo found his 
throne anything but a bed of roses. The 
liberal party desired still greater changes, 
and the adherents of Don Carlos, supported 
by the constant intrigues of the priests, 
were plotting the overthrow of the liberal 
monarchy. In April, 1872, the Carlists 
rose in open rebellion in the northern prov¬ 
inces; aod on the 19th of July in the same 
year a dastardly attempt was made to assas¬ 
sinate the king and queen. Thoroughly 
disgusted with his subjects, Amadeo re¬ 
signed his crown on the 11th of February, 
1873, His abdication was followed by the 
proclamation of a republic, which, in 1875, 
gave place to a monarchy under Alfonso, 
the young Prince of Asturias, who is the 
present reigning sovereign. 

In 1868 a revolution broke out in Cuba. 
The patriot party proclaimed their inde- 

f iendence of Spain, and organized a repub- 
ie. The war still (in 1877) drags its slow 
course, the patriots haring failed to hold 
more than a small part of the island. 
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THEl HISTORY OF FORTTJOA.L. 


CHAPTER I. 

FR,OM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES- 
EJN=T DAW 

Geogpapliicat Position of Portujjal—Earliest Tnhab* 
itants—Subdued by the RoTuaiis—Tlie Saniceii 
Conquest—EecoTered by the Christians—'Erected 
into a County—Oriam of the Harae Portugd— 
Saucho I* JIakes Portugal a Kingdom^—Eei^ns 
of Alfonso II. and Dinis 1.—Alfonso IV',—M urder 
of Ikes de Castro—Fury of Dom Pedro—Eeigii 
of Pedro L—Fernando I.—Reign of Joam L—His 
Conquests in Africa—Maritime Enterprises and 
Discoveries of the Portuguese—Reign of Alfonso 
—Dom Pedro Driven into Rebellion—Joam II, 
—Kis Great Reign—Hia Reforms—Failure of the 
Plots Against Mm—Prosperity of Portugal—The 
Capo of Good Hope Doubled — Manuel—The 
Portuguese in India—Their Possessions and In- 
dueace In the East—Discovery of Brazil—Joara 
^Brazil Colonized—Sebastinn^—Invades Af¬ 
rica—Is Defeated and Slaiii—Reign of Dom 
Henrv—Philip II* of Spain Seizes Portugal—The 
Kingdom Declines under Spanish Rule—Revolu¬ 
tion of 1640—The Dnke of Braganza Made King 
—War with Spain—Alfonso YI*—Battle of Vi 11a- 
viciosa—Alliance with England—Beigns of Pedro 
II, and Joam V,—Reign of ^laria—Dom Joam 
Regent^Declares War Against the French Re¬ 
public—Napoleon Attacks Portugal-Flight of 
the Court to Brazil—The Peninsular War—Joam 
YI,—Revolution of 1820—Return of the King— 
31 aria da Gloria—Brazil B^omes Independent- 
Reigns of Pedro V* and Luiz I* 

J ORTUGAL comprises the most of 
tho western portion of the Iberian 
peninsula of Europe* It is bounded 
on the north and east bj Spain, 
and on the south and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It lies between 
latitude 36^ 57^ and 42° 8^ north, and longi¬ 
tude 6° 12' to 9° 32' west. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 366 miles; 
its greatest breadth from east to west 137 
miles, with a general breadth of 100 miles* 
It embraces an area of 34,500 square miles* 
The Azores and Madeira, which form a 
part of the kingdom, comprise an area of 
1,237 square miles additional. The popu¬ 
lation of Portugal proper is 4,298,881; witii 
the Azores and Madeira the population of 
the kingdom is 4,677,562. 

Portugal was originally inhabited hy 
Celtic tribes, and at an early day a profit¬ 
able trade with them was carried on by the 
Phosniciaus, the Carthaginians, and the 
Greeks* The Romans knew the country as 
Eusitania, from its chief tribe, the Lusb 
taui, 'W'e have already related, in the his¬ 


tory of Rome, the subjugation of Lusitania 
by the Romans, which was comiileted about 
B*c, 140* As we have also seen, it re¬ 
mained a Roman province until the fifth 
century of the Christian era, when it was 
seized by the Alans upon the irruption of 
the German barbarians into the Spanish 
peninsula* It subsequently passed into the 
bauds of the Visigoths, who made it a part 
of their kingdom* A t the fall of the Gothic 
kingdom, in the eighth century, Lusitania 
was conquered by the Saracens or Moors, 
who held it for more than two hundred 
years* As the kingdom of I^eon and Cas¬ 
tile grew in strength, the Christians, as we 
have seen, pressed the Moors backward* 
Near the close of the eleventh cGUtury Al¬ 
fonso VI. of Leon and Castile recovered a 
large paiT of Lusitania from the floors, 
and held it firmly against them* In a* b* 
1095 Alfonso gave the country between the 
Minho and Louro to Henry of Burgundy, 
his son-in-law, who took the title of Count 
of Portugal—from Porius Cale, the ancient 
name of the town of Oporto* Henry made 
Goimaraens his capital, and in several vig¬ 
orous campaigns extended his dominions 
southward at the expense of the Saracens* 
Henry died in 1112, and was succeeded 
by his son, Alfonso Heuriquez, who also 
won great successes over the Moors, In 
1137 he defeated them in the great battle 
of Ourique, near the Tagus. He then as¬ 
sumed the royal title, and ascended the 
throne as Alfonso I. Thus w^as founded 
the kingdom of Portugal* The title of Al¬ 
fonso was acknowledged by the King of 
Leon and Castile, and was confirmed by the 
pope* He continued hia ^vars against the 
Moors, and on the 25th of October, 1147, 
took Lisbon by storm* He extended his 
authority over fully one-half of the modern 
kingdom of Portugal, and successfully laid 
the foundations of his caimtry’s greatness* 
Ill 1143 he assembled a diet at Lamego, 
which drew up the first code of law^s of ths' 
kingdom. He died in 1185* 

^ Sanclio I, became king at the death of 
his father. He continued the wai*s against 
the Moors, and succeeded in extending his 
kingdom to it^ present .size* He trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Coimbra, and brought 
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Portugal to a high degree of prosperity 
and power* At liis death, iu 1211, he \yas 
succeeded by his son, Alfonso II., the chief 
event of whose reign was a war with Leon 
and Castile, in which he suffered many re¬ 
verses* He died in 1223, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Saneho II*, who, after 
winning several Important successes over 
the Moors and conquering a large part of 
Algarve, the extreme southern part of 
Portugal, became involved in a quarrel 
with the church- He was never very scru- 


marriage invalid, but on the death of the 
queen issued a bull legitimating the second 
marriage and the issue arising from it* Al¬ 
fonso died in 1279* 

Diois I,, the son of Alfonso, succeeded to 
the crown* Like his predecessors he soon 
became embroiled in a quarrel with the 
church, but managed to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the pope on terms advantageous 
to himself He was one of the greatest of 
the Portuguese kings* He founded up¬ 
wards of forty cities, was a liberal friend of 



VIEW or OPOKTO* 


pulous in bis dealings with ecclesiastics, and 
now seized their revenues and property 
without compunction, and^ appointed his 
favorites to the vacancies in the church* 

He was deposed by the Council of Lyons, iu 
1245, and retired to Castile, where be died. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Alfonso 
III., who conquered Xl^arve, and annexed 
it to his dominions. He drew upon him¬ 
self the censure of the church by marrying 
a second wife while his first was still alive. 
Pope Alexander IV. declared the second 


learning, industry, and commerce, and be¬ 
gan for Portugal the career of navigation 
and commercial enterprise which subse¬ 
quently rendered her illustrious and wealthy. 
“ Witll great zeal iu the administration of 
justice, he combined a liberality truly 
royal, and a capacity of mind truly cora-j 
prehensive.” He was termed “the fathei* 
of his country ” by his subjects. He died 
in 1325. He was succeeded by his son, 
Alfonso IV., called “The Brave.” His 
reio-n would have been unimportant but 
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for the war he waged with Alfonso of Castile 
to avenge the wrongs of his daughter, who 
was the wife of the Castilian king* 

Pedro, the son and heir of the Portu¬ 
guese king, had formed a guilty connection 
with Ihes de Castro, a lady of hia court. 
Pearing that Pedro would seek to marry 
Hiies after tlie death of Ms wife, Alfonso 
caused lues to hold over the baptismal font 
a child of Pedro—thus forcing her to con¬ 
tract what was supposed to be a spiritual 
affinity to Pedro, too near to permit him to 
marry her. Pedro paid no attention to 
this, and after the death of his "wife was 
privately married to Ifies on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, 1354* She had already borne Mm 
four children. When questioned by his 
father, ‘Pedro denied the marriage, but 
firmly refused to abandon Ihes or to marry 
again. Alfonso was fearful that Pedro’s 
infatuation for lues would cause him to set 
aside Ms son by his first wife, who ^vas liis 
true heir, in favor of one of his children by 
liies. He consulted his courtiers, who were 
already jealous of the favor shown by Pedro 
to the Castros, and was advised to put Ihes 
to death. He reluctantly consented. The 
queen and the Archbishop of Braga learned 
of the plot, and warned Pedro of it, but he 
disregarded their warnings, as he could not 
believe that his father wouM even harbor 
the thought of such a crime. Several 
months later, during Pedro’s absence on a 
linn ting excursion, AlJbuso went to the 
Convent of Sk Clair at Coimbra, where lues 
was residing, to put bis horrid plan in ex¬ 
ecution; but the tears, the youth, and 
beauty of Ines, and the sight of her little 
ones, his own grandchildren, so moved him 
that he departed, leaving them unharmed. 
After his departure his attendants re¬ 
proached him for what they termed liis 
vreakness, and drew from him an order to 
carry out the plan themselves. They at 
onee returned to the convent, and the un¬ 
happy laes perished beneath their dag¬ 
gers. Pedro returned from his hunting 
expedition soon after the assassins de¬ 
parted. His grief and rage at finding his 
wife barbarously murdered were wild. As 
he could not revenge the deed on the per¬ 
sons of the assassius, who were protected by 
his father, he took up arms and ravaged 
with fire and sword the provinces where 
their chief possessions lay* Alfonso, alarmed 
by this formidable outbreak, endeavored to 
pacify his son, and though he refused to 
deliver up the murderers of Iiies, agreed to 
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banish them from the kingdom as the price 
of peace. Pedro then consented to a recon¬ 
ciliation, deferring the completion of his 
revenge until he should have become king* 
Alfonso died In 1357, two years after the 
murder of Iiies. His death is said to have 
been hastened by his remorse for bis share 
in that tragic event. 

Pedro I. now came to the throne. He 
at once demanded of his namesake, Pedro 
the Cruel, of Castile, the surrender of the 
murderers of Iiies, who had taken refuge in 
that country, offeriog to surrender certain 
Castilian nobles who had obtained an 
asylum in Portiigal, and whom Pedro the 
Cruel was anxious to get into his power. 
The offer was accepted. One of the mur¬ 
derers of Iiies escaped, but the other two 
were arrested and surrendered to the Por¬ 
tuguese king, who on his part seized the 
Castilian refugees and delivered them to 
their sovereign. Having gotten his victims 
into his power, Pedro put them to death 
with horrible torments, which he helped 
with his own hand to inflict. The king 
now caused his marriage with Ines to be 
made public, and the states of the kingdom 
solemnly declared that Iiies was entitled to 
the honors usually paid to the queens of 
Portugal* Pedro next caused the dead 
body of Ills wife to be disinterred and 
arrayed in royal robes, with crown and 
sceptre, and seated on a superb throne in 
the Church of St. Clair, at Coimbra. Then 
taking liis stand by the side of the corpse, 
he compelled his nobles and clergy to do 
homage to the dead body, sternly eying 
each one as he approached to see that he 
failed not in fulfilling the duty of a subject 
to his queen. He then buried Ifies with 
solemn pomp in tlie monastery of Alcoba^a* 

Pedro’s reign lasted ten years. He exe¬ 
cuted the law^s sternly and mercilessly, his 
chief wrath being directed against those 
who were guilty of the excesses that bad 
marked his own youth. He died in 1367. 

Femaudo L, the son of Pedro by his first 
wife, succeeded him. He was cruel and 
licentious. He compelled one of his nobles 
to divorce his wife in order that he might 
marry her himself, and during his whole 
reign was under the influence of this un¬ 
principled woman. The marriage gave 
great offence to the nation. Though Fer¬ 
nando’s reign was, on the whole, infamous, 
he did some things worthy of a king. He 
put down the bandits who were causing 
much trouble in some of the provinces; pro- 
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hibited the clergy from succeeding by testa- 
lueutary bequest to landed property ; im- 
proyed the government of the cities; 
brought the fleet to a higher degree of elR- 
ciency, and rebuilt the wails of Coimbra and 
Lisbon, His only child was a daughter, 
"who was married to the Eling of Castile, 

The death of Fernando in 1383 was fol- 
4ow^ed by an interregnum of two years, 
during which the kingdom was torn by the 
violence of the contending parties. The 
result was that Joam (or John), the illegiti- 
mate sou of Pedro I. by a lady of Galicia, 
who had made himself regent, seized the 
throne, and on the 6tb of April, 1385, was 
proclaimed king as Joam I, 

Joam w^as a man of considerable ability, 
and \vas cunning and unscrupulous. He 
defeated the efforts of the King of Castile 
to conquer Portugal, the crown of which 
that monarch claimed in right of his wife, 
who ^vas the daughter of Fernando I, He 
administered justice faithfully, and did 
much to suppress brigandage. He married 
Philippa, the daugliter of the English Duke 
of Lancaster, by whom lie had five sons and 
several daughters. In order to give these 
sons an opportunity to distinguish them¬ 
selves he undertook a war against the Moors 
on the African side of the Straits of Gibral¬ 
tar* The fortified city of Ceuta was taken 
in 1415. The Moors made repeated and 
desperate efforts to regain the city, but it 
was held against them by the Portuguese 
garrison. It remained in the hands of Por¬ 
tugal until seizure of the kingdom by Philip 
II, of Spain, when it became a possession 
of that country, which still holds it. Joam 
L died in 1433, 

In the reign of Joam I, the Portuguese 
began their remarkable career of maritime 
discovery. Prince Henrique, or Henry, 
the fourth son of King Joam, devoted him¬ 
self with ardor to the advanceraeut of nauti¬ 
cal science. He Cvstablished an observatory 
near Cape St. Vincent, where he gathered 
about him men of all countries skilled in 
mathematics and astronomy, and consulted 
them concerning his favorite scheme, which 
was to find a passage to the East Indies by 
sailing aronnd the most southern point of 
Africa. He supported with great liberality 
the various attempts that were made at 
maritime discovery, and his zeal was at 
length rewarded hy the discovery in 1419 
of the Madeira Islands, and later still of 
the Azores, the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
the coast of Guinea, Before his death, in 


1463, the Portuguese discoveries had been 
pushed to within five degrees of the equator. 
The popes, as the heirs of tlie Cmsars, 
claimed the right to dispose of all islands 
and newly discovered lands, and Pope 
Eugenius IV, conferred upon the King of 
Portugal all the countries between Cape 
Non and the Indies, 

Duarte (or Edward), the son of Joam, 
came to the throne at his father's death in 
1433. He reigned five years. He under¬ 
took an unsuccessful war against the Moors 
of Africa. His army was beaten and his 
brother Don Fernando was taken prisoner. 
He was treated with great cruelty by the 
Moors, and died, after a captivity of several 
years, from the severities imposed upon him. 
Dnarte died of the plague. 

Alfonso V,,son of Duarte, was proclaimed 
king at his father’s death in 1438. Being 
a minor, liis mother, Queen Leonora, 
claimed the regency. She w^as driven from 
this position by the king’s uncle, Dom 
Pedro, and forced to retire into Castile. 
Pedro governed the kingdom wisely during 
the eight years of his regency, and the 
grateful people of Lisbon would have erected 
a statue to him had he not forbidden them 
to do so. In 1446 Alfonso, being fourteen 
years old, was declared of age. He con¬ 
tinued Pedro at the head of tlie state for 
some time, and married his daughter Isabel, 
His favorites at length succeeded in poison¬ 
ing his mind against Dom Pedro, and he 
came to regard his father-in-law as his most 
dangerous enemy. Perceiving this change, 
Pedro requested leave to resign his place in 
the government and retire to Coimbra, of 
which he was duke. His request was 
granted, hut he was soon horrified l)y being 
charged by his enemies with having pois¬ 
oned the late king and queen, Alfonso 
accepted the charge as true, ordered Pedro 
to remain on his estates, and forbade his 
subjects to hold any eonimunicatioii with 
him. The duke was subjected to other in¬ 
sults, and was finally driven to take up 
arms, as it w^as plain to him that he must 
choose between death on the field or on the 
scaffold. His forces were defmted by the 
royal army, and he was slain. Allonso 
brutally refused his body buriak It was 
privately interred hy some peasants. Five 
years later Alfonso, who had been brought 
to bis senses by the indignant remonstrances 
of the pope and the European sovereigns, 
acknowledged the innocence of Dom Pedro, 
and interred his bones w'ith great pomp 
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in the burial-place of the tings of Por¬ 
tugal. In revenge for the fate of the un¬ 
happy Doni P'ernando, Alfonso renewed 
the war with the Moors, and invaded 
Africa in 1471, He took Tangier, which 
was held by the Portuguese until 1662, 
when it was ceded to England as a part 
of the dowry of the bride of Charles II. 
Alfonso next became involved in a war 
with Castile, in the hope of obtaining the 
crown of that country by marrying Juana, 
the reputed daughter of Enrique IV, He 
was compelled to make peace m 1479, and 
to relinquish his pretensions to the Castilian 
crown. He died in 1481. 

Joam, or John II., succeeded his father. 
He was the greatest of the kings of Por¬ 
tugal, and his reign was the most brilliant 
in the history of that country. He was a 
man of broad and liberal views, vigorous 
in the execution of his designs, yet politic 
and cautious; a lover of justice, and sin¬ 
cerely anxious to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of his people. Upon com¬ 
ing to tho throne he found the royal reve¬ 
nues so much exhausted by the extravagance 
of his father that the state was nearly bank¬ 
rupt He at once inaugurated reforms 
which filled the treasury without oppres¬ 
sing the people. He next introduced a 
series of measuras by which he broke the 
power of the feudal nobility, and rendered 
them entirely dependent upon the erowu. 
He took from them the power of life and 
death over their vassals, and restricted it 
to himself and to the royal courts~a great 
gain for the people. He compelled all who 
had received grants, wliether of lands or 
dignities, from his predecessors to produce 
tlieir title rleeds and other necessary instru¬ 
ments. Where the title was defective the 
claimant was deprived of it; where the 
concession was extravagant it was greatly 
modified. He also took from the nobles 
the right to nominate tlie local magistrates, 
who had been until now chosen from this 
order, and vested the nomination in the 
crown and threw the office open to all 
classes, the only qualifications demanded 
being learning and merit. These reforms, 
so uecessary to the welfare not only of tlie 
commons but of the entire kingdom, gave 
great offence to the nobles, and several con¬ 
spiracies were formed by them against the 
king. The first of these was headed by the 
Duke of Braganza,, It was detected by 
Joam, and the dnke was beheaded. An¬ 
other conspiracy was formed by a number 


of the leading nobles, and had for its object 
the elevation of the Duke of Viseo, the 
kiug^s cousin, to the throne. The plot was 
betrayed by the mistress of the Bishop of 
Evora, one of the leading conspirators. 
Joam with his own hand slew the Duke of 
Viseo, and sent the other conspiratoi's to 
the block and to prison. 

Joam prosecuted the war witli the Af¬ 
rican Moors with vigor, and his generals 
won many brilliant successes over them. 
At home he introduced industry and com¬ 
fort among his people, and greatly increased 
the wealth and resources of liis kingdom. 

In this reign the maritime enterprises of 
the Portuguese were puslied forward with 
vigor. Joam was a wise and liberal friend 
to these undertakings, which contributed so 
largely to the prosperity of his kingdom. 
He built up an active and lucrative trade 
with the ti'ibes on the coast of Guinea, from 
which the crown derived a great revenue of 
gold and ivory. Exploring expeditiong 
were sent along the African coast, whicli 
discovered the African kingdoms of Benin 
and Congo, with which profitable commer¬ 
cial relations were established, the Portu¬ 
guese in each case erecting a fort and 
trading post in the newly discovered coun¬ 
try. In 1487 Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the most southern cape of Africa, and found 
that the eastern coast of that continent 
stretched away from the cape to the northeast. 
In consequence of the terrible weather ho 
experienced he named it the Cape of Storms, 
but the discovery so encouraged tlie King 
of Portugal in his hope of reaebiug ihe 
ludies by sea that he changed the name to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The last years of Joam were sarklened by 
the death of his only sou, in 1491. He 
did not long survive this affliction, but 
died in 1495, sincerely mourned by all 
classes of his subjects, 

Manuel, the brother of the Duke of 
Viseo, and cousin to Joam, succeeded him 
on the tljrone. He proved himself a great 
king, and maintained the prosperity of his 
kingdom at home, and its reuowu abroad. 
He vigorously carried out Joam's policy of 
establishing the influence of Portugal in 
the East. In 1497 the great Admiral Vasco 
da Gama sailed from Lisbon, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and reached Calicut, 
in Malabar, or Western India, in May,- 
1498, In spite of the hostility of the Mo^ 
hamraedan rulers of India, the Portuguese, 
in this and other expeditious, succeeded in 
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establishing themselves at Goa and other 
places on the Indian coast, from ^vhich in 
the sixteenth century they iDuilt up a large 
and lucrative trade with their own country, 
which rendered Portugal one of the richest 
kingdoms in Europe, Entil now the pro¬ 
ducts of the Indies had been brought to 
Europe from Alexandria by the Venetian 
(traders. The success of tlie Portuguese 
diverted the commerce of the East from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, and con¬ 
tributed more than any other cause to the 
decline of Venice, The Portuguese wisely 
avoided a policy of territorial acquisition, 
and confined themselves to commercial 
establishments on the coast. For nearly a 
century they were masters of the Indian 
Ocean, Their possessions in that quarter 
were governed by a number of viceroys, of 
whom Don Alfonso d’Albuquerque was the 
most gifted. In 1500 a new field for Por¬ 
tuguese enterprise was opened by the dis- 
coveiy of Brazil by Cabral, an admiral of 
King Manuel, 

Manuel died in 1521, and w'as succeeded 
by Joam or John III, Early in the reign 
of this prince Brazil was colonized by Por- 
ti:gal. He passed his reign in extending 
bis power in Asia, but lost ground in north¬ 
ern Africa, lie introduced the Inquisition 
into Portugal against the protests and 
entreaties of his people; but his reign was, 
on the whole, a good one. He died in 
1557, 

Sebastian, tlie grandson of Joam, suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown. Being only three 
years old, the goyernment was for a while 
administered for him by his grandmother, 
the wife of Joam, who was tlie sister of the 
Emperor Charles V, She resigned the re¬ 
gency in a few year,^ to Cardinal Henrique, 
In 1668, the king having reached the age 
of fourteen, assumed the government him¬ 
self, He at once engaged in an ill-advised 
war against the kingdom of Morocco, for 
the support of which he laid heavy burdens 
upon his people. The war was unpopular, 
and the king was implored by his counsel¬ 
lors to abandon it; but he persisted, and in 
1578 invaded Morocco at the head of an 
army of 15,000 men. On the 4th of Au¬ 
gust he was defeated and slain by the 
Moors in the battle of Alcazar-Seguer, 

Dom Henry, the uncle of Sebastian, as¬ 
cended the throne of Portugal immediately 
upon the receipt of the news of the king's 
death. His reign was brief, and in 1580 he 
died without heirs. 


A number of claimants of the Portuguese 
crown now appeared. Of these tlie most 
powerful was Philip II* of Spain, whose 
mother was tJie daughter of King Mauuel, 
and whose first wife was Maria, the eldest 
daughter of Joam IIL Philip’s power en¬ 
abled him, as we have related in The Sh- 
tonj of Spahi^ to seize tlie Portuguese king¬ 
dom and triumph over his rivals. He was 
proclaimed King of Portugal in 1580, and 
for the next sixty years that country formed 
a part of the Spanish monarchy. Under 
the Spanish rule the greatness of Portugal 
steadily declined. Her possessions in nor th¬ 
em Africa passed into the hands of Spain, 
and were lost to her forever. On the western 
coast of Africa the Dutch became formid¬ 
able rivals of Portugal, and drew from her 
much of her trade. In Asia they also 
made great gains, and put an end to the 
Portuguese supremacy in that quarter of 
the world. At the end of the Spanish as¬ 
cendency the Portuguese settlements in the 
East were reduced to half their former 
number, and those which remained were in 
great peril. The English also began now 
to lay the foundations of their Eastern 
empire, which was one day to overshadow 
the power of both the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, 

The Spaniards were universally detested 
by the Portuguese, and their rule bore so 
heavily upon the country that the popular 
discontent steadily increased. In 1640 the 
entire nation rose in revolt, and proclaimed 
the Duke of Braganza king as Joam IV* 
The new king was recognized by England, 
France and Holland, all of whom were 
hostile to Spain. Joam did not depend on 
the favor of other powers, however, but pre¬ 
pared to meet the efforts he knew Spain 
would make to recover her lost authority* 
A desultory war with that country begau in 
1641, and continued until the death of 
Joam, which took place in 1656, 

Alfonso VI., thesecond son of Joam,suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, his elder brother 
having died some time previous* He was 
so weak and contemptible a king that the 
Spaniards were induced to prosecute the 
war against Portugal more vigorously. 
Success declared in favor of the smaller 
kingdom, and the Spaniards were decisively 
defeated in the battle of Villaviciosa, in 
1666. From this time the independence of 
Portugal was secure, though Spain as yet 
refused to acknowledge it In 1661 a 
treaty of alliance was concluded with Eng- 
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laadj and Catharine, the daughter of Al¬ 
fonso, was luarried to Charles II< of Eng¬ 
land, Tangier and Bombay were ceded to 
the English as the dowry of the Princess 
Catharine. This treaty was the beginning 
of a long connection between Portugal and 
England, which had a marked elfhct upon 
the fortunes of the former country. In 
1667 the Portuguese, who had becotne dis¬ 
gusted with Alfonso, set him aside as an 
imbecile, and made his brother Pedro re- 
A dlsoensafioii was obtained from 


the throne at the death of his father, in 
1706. The principal event of his T%\gn 
was the conclusion of a treaty wuth SpaiB, 
in 1737, by ^vhich that power recognised 
the indepeudence of Portugal. Joam died 
in 1750, and was succeeded by his son Jos6, 

or Joseph. ^ . -n. 

Jos4 was one of the best of the Portu¬ 
guese kings, but his reign was marked by 
many calamities to his country. ^ The most 
important of these was the terrible earth¬ 
quake of November, 1755, which laid one- 
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the pope whicli annulled the marriage be¬ 
tween Alfonso and his queen. The queen 
at once married Pedro, Alfonso was kept 
a prisoner until 1683, when he died. 

The regent now ascended the throne as 
Pedigo II, The greater part of his reign 
was peaceful and uneventful. In 1703 an 
offensive and defensive alliance was con¬ 
cluded with England, and Portugal was 
thus drawn into the war of the Spanish 
succession. Three years later, during the 
progress of the war, Pedro died. 

Joam V.,the son of Pedro II., came to 


half of Lisbon in ruins, and caused great 
loss of life among the inhabitants. The 
chief efforts of the king were directed to 
restoring the agricultural and commercial 
prosperity of his kingdom. By the various 
treaties with England many important con¬ 
cessions had been made to that country, 
and the commerce of Portugal was rapidly 
passing into English hands, Jos4 endeav¬ 
ored to put an end to the English monopoly, 
though not with entire success. He was 
ably seconded by his prime minister, the 
famous Marquess of Pombal. He expelled 
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the Jesuits from PoTtugal, as he regarded > 
their iufluence as detrimental to the pros- 

f verity of the country. He died in 1777, 
eaving a daughter to inherit his crown. 

Maria was forty-two years old at the 
time of her accession to the throne. Some 
opposition was shown to her, as she was the 
first female sovereign Portugal had had, 
but this was put down and her authority 
generally acknowledged. As he had no 
son. King Jos^, her father, in order to se¬ 
cure the succession to her, had married 
her to his brother, and her uncle, the In¬ 
fante Dorn Pedro. She reigned conjointly 
with him until his death, iu 1786, In 1792 
she began to show symptoms of insanity, 
and her eldest surviving sou, Dom Joam, 
was intrusted with the government, which 
was administered lo her name until 1799, 
when Joam was declared regent of the king¬ 
dom. In 1793 he was induced by the 
English government to declare war against 
the French republic. This step led to a 
severe commercial panic and a general 
bankruptcy in Portugal, and Joam was 
glad to make peace with France in 1797. 
In 1799 the regent again yielded to the 
persuasions of England, and joined that 
country and Russia iu a second war with 
France. This caused as much loss and 
suffering to Portugal as the first war had 
done. In 1801 Spain became the ally of 
France, and Portugal w^as exposed to the 
full power of her stronger neighbor. The 
treaty of Biuhijo 2 , signed in 1802, shortly 
after the peace of Amiens, compelled Por¬ 
tugal to code Oiivenga to Spain, and to pay 
to that power a considerable indemnity. 

For the next five years Portugal was at 
eace. The commercial relations existing 
etween that country and Great Britain 
soon drew upon it the anger of I^apoleon, 
who had for some time cherished the design 
of seizing both Spain and Portugal, and 
niakiug them merely provinces of his empire. 
Til 180^7 he ordered the Portuguese recent 
to close the ports of that kingdom against 
British vessels, to arrest all British sub¬ 
jects, ami to confiscate all British property 
within his dominions, threatening war as 
the alternative. The regent obeyed hesita¬ 
tingly and under protest, and thus offended 
Napoleon, who proclaimed that the house 
of Braganza had ceased to reign in Eu¬ 
rope/’and sent General Junot with 30,000 
men to take possession of Lisbon. Being 
unable to oppose the French, the regent and 
the royal family embarked on board the 


fleet and sailed for South America to fix 
the seat of the Portuguese government iu 
Brazil, On the same day—November 
30th, 1807—the French entered Lisbon. 
The presence of the French was hateflil to 
the Portuguese, and in 1808 they rose 
against them. They were several times 
defeated, but kept up their resistance and 
appealed to England for aid. The British 
government sent a force under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington) into Portugal. The French wei-e 
beaten in the battle of Vimiera, on the 21st 
of August, 1808, and on the 30th of Au¬ 
gust Junot was compelled to sign the con¬ 
vention of Cintra, by which he agreed to 
evacuate Portugal mill his whole army. 
On the 12th of September the English en¬ 
tered Lisbon in triumph. As we have re¬ 
lated elsewhere, the French under Marshal 
Soult overran Portugal in 1809. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was strongly reinforced from 
Euglaod, and in the course of a few weeks 
forced the French back into Spain. The 
events of the peninsular war have been 
related elsewhere, and need not be repeated 
here. Portugal was protected during this 
straggle by the English arms, and^ the 
French did not again succeed in gaining a 
footing in it. At the downfall of Napo¬ 
leon, as Portugal was freed from the danger 
of conquest, the English forces were with¬ 
drawn, and she was left to manage her own 
affaii-s. 

All this while the Portuguese court had 
been established in Eio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil, In 1815 Brazil was made a king¬ 
dom. In 1816 Maria died, and her son, 
the regent, became King of Portugal and 
Brazil as Joam AH. The king continued 
to reside in Brazil, and this gave great 
offence to the Portuguese. In 1820 a revo¬ 
lution occurred, in w^hicli the army and 
people acted together, and so avoided 
bloodshed. A liberal constitution was 
adopted, and an appeal was addressed to 
the king to return to Portugal, Joam re¬ 
sponded to the wish of the nation, and 
leaving his sou Pedro in Brazil as regent 
returned to Portugal in 1821. Before 
being allowed to land at Lisbon the king 
was obliged to swear fealty to the new con¬ 
stitution, which considerably curtailed the 
royal power, and secured for the people 
freedom of person and property, liberty of 
the press, equality of all citizens before the 
law, the abolition of privileges, aud the 
eligibility of all Portuguese to offices. In 
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1822 a revolution occuTred in Brazil, which 
country declared itself an independent em¬ 
pire, The regent was proclaimed emperor 
as Pedro I, Portugal was not able to undo 
this action, and the two countries finally 
separated. 

Jaara VI. died in 1826. Dom Pedro, 
jthe Emperor of Brazil, was his lawful buc- 
cessor. He relinquished the Portuguese 
crown to his daughter, Maria da Gloria, 
and established a tolerably liberal constitu¬ 
tion for that kingdom. Maria immediately 
sailed for Portiigal, but before her arrival 
her uncle, Dom Miguel, Pedro's youngest 
brother, who had been intrusted wdih the 
regency, declared himself king, and began 
to rule in defiance of the constitution. The 
result w'as a civil war, Dom Pedro re¬ 
paired to Portugal and raised an army and 
fleet in support of the claims of his daugh¬ 
ter. He took Oporto on the 8tli of July, 
1832, and occupied Lisbon in July, 1833, 
On the 29 th of May, 1834, Dom Miguel 
submitted to him. On the 15th of Septem¬ 
ber Maria IL was declared of age, and on 
the 24th Dom Pedro died. 

Maria's reign was vexed by a number 
of revolutions, one of which, in 1846-47, 


would have overturned her throne had it 
not been checked by the intervention of 
England, France, and Spain. Maria died 
in 1853, 

Pedro V. succeeded his mother. From 
her death until bis majority, in 1855, the 
kingdom was governed by his father, Fer> 
dioand of Saxe-Ooburg, as regent. ^ Ferdi¬ 
nand was a sincere lover of free institutions, 
and inspired his sou with the same feelings. 
Upon coming to the throne Pedro exerted 
himself to repair the evils of the revolutions 
and wars of the previous reigns, and to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the country. In 
1861 Lisbon was visited with a severe eph 
demic of yellow fever. The young king in 
his efforts to aid the sufferers exposed him¬ 
self to the plague, and died on the 11th of 
November. 

Luiz, or Louis I., became king at the 
death of his brother, and still holds the 
throne. The principal events of his reign 
have been the abolition of slavery in the 
colonies in 1868, the industrial exhibitions 
at Oporto in 1866 and 1872, the consolida¬ 
tion of the floating debt in 1873, and the 
extension of railway and telegraph lines 
throughout the kingdom. 
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« 3E kingdom of the Netherlands, or 
Holland, lies between latitude 50° 
45' and 53° 35' N., and longitude 
3° 24' and 7° 12' E. It is' 
bounded on the north and west by 
the North Sea, on the east by Ger¬ 
many, and on the south by Belgium. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 
190 miles; its width varies from about 60 to 
120 miles. It covers an area of 12,680 square 
miles; and has a population of 3,809,527 
souls. The kingdom possesses extensive 
and valuable colonies in the East and West 
Indies, which contain a population of over 
twenty-four millions. Holland was origi¬ 
nally 'a marshy district, the greater part of 
which was exposed to the high tides ot the 
sea, which swept over it. It was won back 
from the waves by the patient labors of the 
inhabitants, who, by erecting dikes along 
the coast and the river shores, jweserved 
the land from the encroachment ot the sea, 
and confined the rivers within their proper 
channels. The country is still protected 
from the sea by means of dikes. 'These are 
built partly of blocks of granite brought 
from Norway, and partly of timbers, fag¬ 
ots, turf, and clay. They are usually 
thirty feet high, seventy feet broad at the 
bottom, and wide enough at the top for a 
roadway. They are the work of centuries, 
and are watched with the greatest care and 
kept in perfect repair. Holland originally 
abounded in lakes, but about ninety of 
these have been drained and converted into 
farming land. The suriace of the country 
is a dead level, broken by only a few sandy 
hillocks. . , , , 

The Netherlands until 1830 included 
also the country now known as Belgium. 
The first historical mention of it is made by 
.Julius Csesar in his account of his conquest 
of Gaul. Belgium was then covered with 
dense forests and marshy districts, and was 
inhabited by a number of tribes mostl;jr ot 
the Gallic race, though in some parts of the 
country tribes of Germanic origin had ob¬ 
tained the supremacy. The principal of 
these were the Batavians. Csesar conquered 
Belgium, but made the Batavians the al- 
liesj^and not the subjects, of Rome. They 
always fiiriiisbed a strong body of troops to 
the Roman army from this time, and these 
were considered by the emperors their most 
trusted soldiers. The country now known 
as Holland was then little more than a 
series of half-submerged islands, over which 
me North Sea swept furiously. It was in- 
69 


habited bv a race of hardy and independent 
people. "In the first Christian century 
Pliny, the naturalist, visited this region, 
and has left us the following picture of it: 
“There the ocean pours in its flood twice 
every day, and produces a perpetual uncer¬ 
tainty whetlier the country may be consid¬ 
ered as a part of the continent or of the sea. 
The wretched inhabitants take refuge on 
the sand-hills, or in little huts, which they 
construct on the summits of lofty stakes, 
whose elevation is conformable to that of 
the highest tides. When the sea rises they 
appear like navigators ; when it retires they 
seem as though they had been shipwrecked. 
They subsist on the fish left by the refluent 
waters, and which they catch in nets 
formed of rushes or seaweed. Neither tree 
nor shrub is visible on these shores. The 
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drink of the people is raiu ^vaterj which, 
they preserve with great care ; their fuel, a 
sort of turf, which they gather and form 
with the hand/' As late as the third cen¬ 
tury, Eumeiiius states that this was the 
condition of the country. _ The people 
showed no tendency to mix with foreigners, 
and preferred their marshy country and 
their constant struggle with tlie eca to the 
benefits of a connection with Eome,sueh as 
that enjoyed by the Batavians. They 
were known Prisians, and w’ere always 
noted for their love of liberty, their patient 
courage and their industry* Ahoiit the 
third century of our era they began by de¬ 
grees to cultivate the beaus that grew wild 
among their marshes, and to tend and feed 
a small and coarse breed of horned cattle* 
From this first step in civilization they 
passed to the work of reclaiming their coun¬ 
try from the sea by building dikeSp They 
made alow progress^ but they never went 
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‘oackward from any step taken. By de¬ 
grees also the Frisians began to cross the 
sea and trade with England, which was 
then a Roman province. 

During the civil war between Vespasian 
and Vitellius, CJaudius Civilis, a Batavian, 
who had received a Roman education and 
had served with distinction in the Roman 
army, formed a confederation of all the 
tribes of the Netherlands against the Ro¬ 
mans, A, D, 69, He was defeated after a 
gallant struggle, and the Netherlands re¬ 
mained a part of the empire until they 
were overrun by the Germanic tribes in the 
fifth century. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries the Netherknds became a part of 
the kingdom of the Franks, In the eighth | 
century the Frisians revolted, but were 
subdued by Charles Martel, Charles en¬ 
deavored to establish Christianity among 
the Frisians, and St, Wiliebrod went among 
them as a missionary. Towards the middle 
of the century their conversion was com¬ 
pleted, The Netherlands forined a part of 
Charlemagne’s empire, and derived con¬ 
siderable advantages from his liberal treat¬ 
ment of them. The portion which is now 
Holland was especially benefited* At the 
death of Charlemagne that country had 
fairly entered upon its career of prosperity. 
The marshes and fens wiuch had arrested 
and repulsed the progress of imperial Rome 
had disappeared in every part of the interior. 
The Meuse and the Scheldt no longer joined 
at their outlets to desolate the neighboring 
lands, whether this change was produced 
by the laboi-s of nmn or merely by the 
accumulation of sand deposited by either 
stream and forming barriers to both. The 
towns of Courtrai, Bruges, Ghent, Ant¬ 
werp, Bergen-op"Zoom an d Th iel had already 
a flourishing trade* The last-mentioned 
town contained in the following century 
fifty-five churches; a fact from which, in 
the absence of other evidence, the extent of i 
the population may be conjectured. The : 
formation of dikes for the protection of 
lands formerly submerged was already well ] 
understood and regulated by uniform cus- j 
tom. The plains thus reconquered from ] 
the winters were distributed in portions, 
according to their labor, by those who ! 
reclaimed them, except the parts reserved ^ 
for the chieftain, the church, and the poor, ] 
This vital necessity for the construction of 1 
dikes had given to the Frisian and Flemish ^ 
population a particular habit of union, < 
good will, and reciprocal justice, because it \ 


^ was necessary to make common cause in 
s this great work for their mutual preserva^ 

\ tion* In all other points the detail of the 
laws and manners of this united people pre- 
t sents a picture similar to that of the Saxons 
, of England, with the sole exception that 
1 the people of the Netherlands were milder 
I than the Saxon race properly so called^— 
i their long habit of laborious industry exer- 

■ cisiog its happy influence on the martial 
I spirit original to both. The manufacturing 

■ arts were also somewhat more advanced in 

■ this part of the continent than in Great 
! Britain, The Frisians, for example, were 

the only persons who could succeed in mak¬ 
ing the costly mantles in use among the 
wealthy Franks/’ 

After the disruption of Charlemagne’s 
empire the whole of the Netherlands was 
divided among a number of petty princes, 
some of whom owed allegiance to the Ger¬ 
man empire and some to the kings of France* 
About 864 Judith, the daughter of Charles 
the Bald of France, and wddow of Ethel- 
wolf, King of Enghind, became attached to 
a powerful Flemish chieftain named Bald¬ 
win, As her father opposed the union, 
Baldwin carried her off and maiTied her, 
Charles w^as obliged to sanction the act, as 
Baldwin was too formidable to be allowed 
to become his enemy. He created bis son- 
in-law Count of Flanders, and confirmed to 
him the hereditary government of the region 
between the Scheldt and the Somme* This 
was the beginning of the famous county of 
Flanders, and its founder is known in his¬ 
tory as “Baldwin Bras-de-fer/’ or Bald¬ 
win of the Iron Ann* In 922 Charles the 
Simple by letters patent created the county 
of Holland- The country improved rapidly 
during these centuries in wealth and popu¬ 
lation* In what is now Holland more laud^ 
was reclaimed and brought under cultiva¬ 
tion and new towns were built. The thir¬ 
teenth century saw the Netherlands divided 
into a number of dukedoms and countships, 
ivhose rulers claimed to be independent 
princ^, and acknowledged only a nominal 
allegiance to the emperor or to the French 
king. 

The most powerful of these states was 
^ 1 ^kich under the descendants of 
Baldwin Eras-de-fer grew rapidly in popu¬ 
lation, wealth and importance. It con¬ 
tained the towns of Ghent, Bruges, Ant¬ 
werp, and Brussels, each of which was the 
centre of an important trade. Indeed all 
the Netherlands shared in th is growing 
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prosperity, one of the chief sources of which 
was the weaving of woollen and linen cloths. 
An immense quantity of these was manu¬ 
factured in all parts of the Netherlands, 
and found a ready market in eveiy country 
in Europe. A large and lucrative carry¬ 
ing trade had also grown steadily. “ W hole 
fleets of Dutch and Flemish merchant ships 
repaired I’egularly to the coasts of Spain 
and Languedoc. Flanders was already be¬ 
come the great market for England and all 
the north of Europe. The great increase 
of population forced all parts of the country 
into cultivation; so much so, that lands 
were in those times sold at a high price 
which are to-day left waste from imputed 
sterility.” The commercial cities had ac¬ 
quired a commanding influence in the gov¬ 
ernment, and within their owm walls the 
burghers enjoyed almost democratic free¬ 
dom. The people of the Netlierlands were 
from the first noted for their sturdy love of 
liberty and their readiness to defend their 
rights with arms. The citizens were care¬ 
ful to maintain these rights against the 
nobles. “ They appointed their own judg® 
and magistrates, and attached to their 
authority the old custom of ordering all the 
citizens to assemble or march when the 
summons of the feudal lord sounded the 
signal for their assemblage or service. By 
this means each municipal magistracy had 
the disposal of a force far superior to those 
of the nobles, for the population of the 
towns exceeded both in number and in disci¬ 
pline the vassals of the seignorial lands. 
And these trained hands of the towns made 
war in a way very different from that 
hitherto practised; for the chivalry of the 
country making tlie trade of arms a pro¬ 
fession for life, the feuds of the chieftains 
produced hereditary struggles, almost al¬ 
ways slow, and mutually disastrous. But 
the townsmen, forced to tear themselves 
from every association of home and its 
manifold endearments, advanced boldly to 
the object of the contest, never shrinking 
from the dangers of war from fear of that 
still greater to be found in a prolonged 

struggle.” , 

In 1300, as we have seen m our account 
of the h istory of France, the Flemings aban¬ 
doned their own sovereign, Count Guy, and 
transferred their allegiance to Philip the 
Fair of Prance. They soon had cause to 
repent this course, and in 1302 the people 
of Bruges rose under the leadership of Peter 
de Kouing, a weaver, and John Breydel, a 


as TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

batcher, and drove out the French garrison, 
putting 3,000 of them to death. The other 
cities followed the example of Bruges. 
Philip sent a splendid army into Flanders 
to chastise the rebellious burghers, but it was 
defeated by them under the walls of Courtrai 
on the 11th of July, 1302, in which battle 
the flower of the French chivalry perished. 
The war was brought to an end on the 5tli 
of June, 1305, by a treaty between Philip 
and the Flemings. The French king re¬ 
leased the eldest son of the late Count Guy, 
and recognized him as Count of Flanders. 
The young prince on his part agreed to 
hold bis county as a fief of France. The 
new count proved as tyrannical as his 
father, and the Flemings rebelled against 
him. He sought aid of his feudal lord, 
Philip VL of France. Philip granted his 
request, and the Flemings were defeated in 
the battle of Cassel, August 23d, 1328, and 
forced to submit. Count Louis now gave 
free rein to his tyranny, and in 1338 the 
Flemings again rebelled, this time under 
James Van Artevelde, the famous brewer 
of Ghent. At his advice _ the Flemings 
recognized as valid the claim of Edward 
TTT of England to the French crown, and 
transferred their allegiance to him. They 
joined him with an army of 60,000 men, 
and a Flemish squadron decided the great 
naval battle of Helvoetsluys in favor of 
the English, June 23d, 1340. A Flemish 
army covered the siege of Calais, and de¬ 
feated the Dauphin of France, who was 
marching to the relief of that place, 1348. 
A truce was concluded between France 
and England soon after the fall of Calais. 
Edward abandoned his Flemish allies to 
the French king, but the sturdy burghers, 
left to their own resources, compelled the 
King of France and young Louis de Malle, 
the heir of their count, to recognize their 
right of self-government according to the 
ancient privileges. In 1384 Count Louis 
of Flanders died. He had no sous, and 
his title of Count of Flanders passed, with 
the province itself, to Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy, who had married bis daughter 
and heiress. The next year Philip effected 
a settlement with the Flemings, and was 
acknowledged by them. In the same year 
the Duchess of Brabant died, and Philip 
being her heir came into possession of that 
duchy, which, added to his other possessions 
of Burgundy and Flanders, made him one 
of the moat powerful sovereigns iu Europe. 
He proved an excellent ruler to the Flem. 
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ings, who were from this time subject to I 
the house of Burgundy* In 1437 Philip ' 
the Goad of Burgundy became master of 
Haiuaultj Holland, and Zealand, thus ac- 
<]|uiring almost the whole of the JTether- 
lands.^ His siicces>soi'3 brought the rest 
under their authority* 

In 1477 Mary of Eur^ndy, daughter 
of Charles the Sold, married Maximiliau, 
Ai^chduke of Austria* By this marriage 
the Netherlands, now the richest and most 
populous part of Europe, became a posses¬ 
sion of the house of Hapsburg* At her 
death her son Philip came into possession 
of the Netherlands. Plis reign was uu- 
eventful, and he is chiefly noted in history 
as the father of the Emperor Charles V. 
Philip died in 1506, and the regency of 
the Netherlands reverting to the Emperor 
Maximilian, that monarch appointed his 
daughter Margaret to the government of 
that country. She was a wmmaii of talent 
and courage, and successfully maintained 
her position against the intrigues of France, 
In 1515 Charles, the son of Philip and 
Joanna of >Spaiu, having attained the age 
of fifteen, succeeded to hk inheritance of 
the Netherlands, The next year he was 
recognized as the heir to the crown of Spain 
and the Indies* In 1519 he waa chosen 
Emperor of Germauy, and so became the 
most powerful mouarch on the globe* The 
part played by the Netherlauds in the 
w-ars between Charles aud Francis I. of 
Frniiee has been related* The Nether¬ 
lands snfFered severely from the ravages of 
the French fleet, w^hich almost entirely 
destroyed the herring fisheries of Holkiicl 
and ZealancL We have also related the 
rebellion of the Flemings against Charles, 
aud his merciless punishment of the rebels, 
1539-40* In 1555 Ciiarles, as has been 
shited, abdicated liis sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, in favor of bis son Philip, and 
the next year transfcri'ed to him his crown 
of Spain aud the Intlies. 

At the time of the accession of Philip II. 
of Spain, the Netherlands comprised the, 
dukedoms of Bmbant, Limburg, Luxem¬ 
burg, and Guclderland, and the counties of 
Artois, Hainault, Flaurlers, Namur, Ziik 
phen, Holland, and Zealand, the baronies 
of Friesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
aud Groningen, and the margravate of 
Antwerp—making seventeen provinces in 
all. These contained over 200 walled 
cities, 150 chartered towns* 6,300 small 
towns and villages, 60 strong fortresses, 


land a large number of castles, hamlets and 
I farms. The great prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, which was now at its highest point, 
was due to the intelligence as well as to 
the industry of the people; for the inhab¬ 
itants of the Low Countries were the most, 
generally enlightened people in Europe. ' 
A person who could not re ail and write was 
an exception among them* Agriculture 
was carried to a high degree of perfection, 
and the people were largely engaged in 
commerce and manufactures, Tlie cities 
of Antwerp, Amsterdam and IJ«)tterdam 
were the principal commercial centres of 
nortliern Europe, The various provinces 
differed from each other in ianguage, laws, 
and customs* The four AValioon provinces, 
which lay nearest France, spoke a corrupted 
French; the central provinces spoke the 
Flemish, wdiich was a branch of the Ger¬ 
man tongue; and in the northern provinces 
the Dutch language was spoken. Besides 
the common tie of industry and interest, 
they were united by their allegiance to the 
same sovereign, the King of Spain. They 
had also a common legislative assembly, 
or states general, which met at irregular 
periods. 

The people of the Netherlands, as we 
have seen, had long been among the freest 
in Europe, and, as they were the most in¬ 
telligent, the doctrines of the Heformation 
had received a carefijl consideration by 
them, aud had been adopted by a large 
part of the population* The Emperor 
Charies was greatly annoyed by this, and 
endeavored, by a number of severe meas¬ 
ures, to stop the growth of Protestantism 
iu this region. These failing, the Inquisi¬ 
tion w'as set up in the Netherlaads, The 
emperor greatly restricted its powers, and 
endeavored to deprive it of many of the 
cruel features which had marked it in 
Spain. It was impossible to chan see its 
character, however, and during Charles^ 
reign several thousand Protestants w'ere 
put to death in the Low Countries, by its 
orders* 

In 1559 Philip appointed his half-sister 
Margaret, Duchess of Parma, Regent of tlie 
Netherlands, Returning to Spain, he pre¬ 
pared to put in force the scheme he had 
long meditated, for the extirpation of heresy 
in these provinces. Henry IL of France, 
after the treaty of Catteau Cambresis, had 
revealed this intention to William of Nas¬ 
sau, Prince of Orange, the principal digni¬ 
tary of the Low Countries. WUliam was 
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then a CatlioliG, but lie slirank in horror 
from the plot Philip soon began tlie ex¬ 
ecution of Ills part of the agreement, by 
ordering the Inquisition to proceed with 
more rigor against heretics. The Prince 
of Orange, who was governor of Holland 
and Zealand, at once took his stand as the 
champion of his country, by refusing to 
allow his people to he burned in his prov¬ 
inces ; and his example was imitated by 
the governors of some of the other provinces. 
The more prudent Flemings find the coun¬ 
try, carrying with them their industry and 
their skill in manufac¬ 
tures, Those who re¬ 
mained were thrown into 
a frenzy of alarm, and a 
petition was addressed to 
the regent, setting forth 
their grievances; but the 
only notice she took of 
it was to issue an edict 
which changed the pun¬ 
ishment of heretics from 
burning to hanging. The 
cruelties of the Inquisi¬ 
tion and the determina¬ 
tion of the king to com¬ 
pel his subjects to adopt 
his faith, kept the excite¬ 
ment at its highest pitch. 

At last it burst all 
bounds, and in four days 
four hundred churches 
were destroyed, with all 
their contents. The re¬ 
gent was soon afterwards 
obliged to grant the Prot¬ 
estants permission to 
worship in public in 
their own manner, 1566. 

Philip's anger svas very 
great when the news of 
these acts reached him. 


at Brussels, and hundreds of the Flemings, 
of all ranks and ages, were executed by 
its orders. Nobles were beheaded; com¬ 
mon criminals were shot or hanged; and 
obstinate heretics were hurued. Doling 
the six years of his administration, Alva 
boasted that lie had sent 18,000 persons to 
the scaffold and the stake. 

In 1568 the Inquisition sentenced the 
entire population of the Netherlands, with 
a few designated exceptions, to death for 
heresy; and this monstrous sentence was 
confirmed by a royal edict ten days later. 


AMSTEltDAM IX 1639, 


He at once prepared to punish the Low 
Countries for their resistance. The Prince 
of Orange, whose religious views had been 
greatly modified, and who subsequently be¬ 
came a Protestant, endeavored to mediate 
between the king and his subjects ; but fail¬ 
ing in his efforts, withdrew itito Germany 
with a number of the Flemish nobles. The 
Duke of Alva, a man of inflexible will and 
brutal character, ivas sent to Brussels with 
a strong force of Spanish troops to crush 
the insurreetion, 1567. Alva executed his 
orders to the letter. A tribunal, known 
as the '^Council of Blood/^ was established 


Philip frequently declared that he would 
rather see the provinces depopulated than 
held by heretics. Though the Spanish gov¬ 
ernor never enforced this decree literally, 
it was made the cover for cruelty and op¬ 
pression of all kinds. The property of the 
victims was confiscated, and it is said ihat 
for some years the wealth of the proscribed 
and murdered Protestants of the Low Coiin- 
tries brought into the treasury of Philip 
twenty mi j Hons of dollars annually. Com¬ 
merce ceased ; the towns were deserted; 
people fled from the country; the woods 
swarmed witli fugitives who were forced 
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into brigaudage to obtain food; and the 
sea Tvas covered with pii'atical cruisers. 

In tins sad state of aflkirs the Prince of 
Orange collected an army in Germany, 
and marched into the Netherlands to the 
assistance of his countrymen. His forces 
were divided into three armies, two of which 
were defeated by the Spaniards. The third, 
under Count Louis of Nassau,^ gained a 
victory over the enemy, at Groningen. In 
order to strike terror to the patriots, Alva 
now caused Counts Egmont and Horn, two 
of the principal Flemish nobles, to be exe¬ 
cuted, in violation of their rights, and of the 
laws of the land. He then marched against 


the forces of the Prince of Orange, and 
compelled him to disband them and with¬ 
draw into France, w^here he took service 
with the Huguenots. 

The Flemish cruisers continued their 
depredations upon the Spanish commerce, 
and carried their prizes into English ports, 
where they obtained the supplies they 
needed. At length Elizabeth, finding that 
a continuance of this aid would involve her 
in a war with Spain, forbade her subjects to 
sell supplies to the Flemings, Thereupon 
He La Marck, a Flemish captain, left Eng¬ 
land with twenty-four vessels, and proceed- 
iug to the most northern island of Zealand, 
captured Brille, its capital, and made it 
the rendezvous of the privateers. Wal- 
cheren, and a number of towns La the north¬ 


ern proviuoes, at once rose in revolt against 
the Spaniards; and on the 15th of July, 
1572, an assembly was held at Dort, and 
the Dutch republic was definitely organ¬ 
ized. William of Orange was declared 
chief magistrate of Holland, Zealand, Fries¬ 
land and Utrecht, with the title of stadt- 
holder. 

Alva now exerted himself with vigor, 
and succeeded in reducing the southern 
pi'ovinces to submission. Brabant and 
Flanders were conquered, and Mechlin was 
given up to the horrora of pillage and masr 
sacre for three days. The northern prov¬ 
inces, however, maintained their position 

unshaken. William 
of Orange assumed 
thego vernmen t,and 
successfully main¬ 
tained the indepen¬ 
dence of the repub¬ 
lic. 

In the winter of 
1572-73 Alva at¬ 
tempted to capture 
the Dutch fleet, 
which was frozen 
up in the harbor of 
Amsterdam; bu t 
his troops were de¬ 
feated by a Dutch 
force on skates. He 
next laid siege to 
Haarlem,which was 
taken after a mem¬ 
orable defence. Be¬ 
tween two and three 
thousand citizens 
were pu t to d eath af¬ 
ter the surrender of 
the city, Alkinaar was next besieged ; but 
warned by the fate of Haarlem, it held out 
with such stubbornness that Alva was 
obliged to raise the siege. Tlie constancy 
and patience of the Dutch had now con¬ 
vinced him that their subjugation was an 
impossibility, and he asked to be recalled. 
He was succeeded by Don Louis de Re- 
quesens, a mao of nobler character. He sup¬ 
pressed the robberies and murders that 
had become a part of the daily task of the 
Spanish soldiery; but continued the Council 
of Blood, and pressed the war with vigor. 

Leyden was now invested by the Span¬ 
iards. The garrison was small, but the 
heroic citizens supplied this deficiency by 
their own services. In June, 1574, the 
provisions began to run low, and in a little 
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while a famine set in. Still the city held 
out, July, August and September passed 
away, and the sufferings of the inhabitants 
were terrible, William of Orange was 
anxiously watching the enemy from Delft 
and Amsterdam, and finding that he 
could save Leyden in no other way, ob¬ 
tained the consent of the states to a des- 
perate measure. The dikes were cut, and 
the waters of the German ocean poured in 
upon the country, flooding the Spanish 
camp, and enabling the Dutch fleet to 
throw supplies into Leyden, The nest 
day a strong northeafiterly gale drove back 
the waters, and the dikes were at once 
repaired. 

In March, 1576, Eequescns died, and 
the Spanish soldiery, who had not been 
paid for a long time, broke into 
open mutiny, and inflicted the 
greatest sufifering upon the prov¬ 
inces by plundering and de¬ 
stroying ivherever they went, 

Alost, Ghent, Utrecht, Valen 
eiennes and Maestricht were 
captured by them in the order 
named, and plundered; and Ant¬ 
werp was sacked for tlnree days, 
and euffered a loss of 8,000 citi¬ 
zens and 1,000 houses. These 
outrages compelled all the prov¬ 
inces to form a union, which 
was known as the Pacification 
of Ghent It was agreed to sum¬ 
mon the states general, to take 
measures for expelling the Span¬ 
iards and establishing universal 
toleration in religious affairs, 

A, D. 1576, 

Philip now sent his brother, 

Don John of Austria, the hero of Lrepanto^to 
conduct the war in the Netherlands. He was 
not able to accomplish anything decisive, 
and Philip soon sent Ms nepliew, Alexander 
Farnese, Prince of Parma, the greatest gen¬ 
eral of the age, with reinforcements, to take 
charge of the military operations* In the 
autumn of 1578 Don John of Austria died, 
and the Prince of Parma succeeded him as 
regent. Previous to this the pmmlar party 
had set up the Archduke Mathias, the 
brother of the emperor, as Governor Gen¬ 
eral of the Netherlands. Finding him a 
weak and worthless person, they set him 
aside and made the Duke of Anjou, bro¬ 
ther of Charles IX. and afterwards Henry 
III of Prance, “ defender of the liberties 
of the Netherlands*'^ The riotous conduct 


of the popular party soon produced a sharp 
quarrel among the patriots, which was 
more injurious to them than the efforts of 
the Spaniards. The Catholic provinces 
withdrew from the league* The seven Prot¬ 
estant states of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Gueldcrs, Overyssel, Friesland, and Gro¬ 
ningen, organized theraseives into a con¬ 
federation by an agreement known as the 
Union of Utrecht. Thus the Dutch re¬ 
public was made a certainty, 1579* 

Philip now offered a reward for the mur¬ 
der of the Prince of Orange, who was the 
soul of the patriotic movement* The prince 
met this ofier with a spirited reply, in which 
he charged Philip with having previously 
sought to effect his assassination. On the 
26th of October, 1581, the states general 


proclaimed the Duke of Anjou sovereign 
lord of the Netherlands, and formally re¬ 
nounced their allegiance to Philip of Spain* 
Holland and Zealand, which were reserved 
for the Prince of Orange, were exempted 
from his rule* Anjou compelled the Prince 
of Parma to raise the siege of Cam bray, 
and entered Antwerp in triumph* He was 
dissatisfied with his limited sovereignty, 
and was jealous of the superior influence 
of the Prince of Orange. In 1583 he at¬ 
tempted to seize the city of Antwerp, but 
^vas driven out of the country by the in¬ 
dignant Flemings. 

Philip, who scrupled at nothing to ac¬ 
complish his ends, had, as we have stated, 
offered a reward for the assassination of 
the Prince of Orange, and within two years 
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five separate attempts had beeu Diade upon 
William’s life by the agents of the King ot 
Spain. A sixth was successful. In July, 
1 M 4 , he was shot by Balthazar Gerard, a 
Burgundian. The assassin was put to death 
by the Dutch; but his parents were en¬ 
nobled and richly rewarded liy Philip. The, 
death of William was a terrible blow to the 
patriots* He was the first statesman^ and 
one of the ablest military leaders of his 
time, and a man of the most unswerving 
integrity and patriotism. Still his people 
had learned too deeply the lessons of civic 
virtue to be ruined even by so great^ a mis¬ 
fortune. The struggle went on. William’s 
second son, Prince Mniirlcej though but 
eighteen years old (the elder son was a 
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prisoner in S]>ain)j was made his successor* 
In 1585 Antwerp was taken by the Prince 
of Parrua, after one of the most memorable 
defences on record. It was garrisoned witli 
Spanish troops, the Jesuits were restored 
to power, and Antwerp was ruiued. Philipps 
generals had succeeded in retaining the 
provinces south of the Scheldt, and in ban¬ 
ishing the Protestants from those regions; 
but at the same time they ruined the in¬ 
dustry of Flanders, destroyed its trade, and 
reduced the Catholics themselves to beggary, 
Bruges and Ghent became crowded with 
thieves and paupers. The busy quays of 
Antwerp were d^erted, and its industrious 
artisans, tradesmen and merchants fled from 
the place, leaving their property behind 
them a prey to the spoiler,” Philip beheld 


the ruin of his best provinces with satisfac¬ 
tion, The cruelty of the Spaniards com¬ 
pelled the peoi>le to make at least a nomi¬ 
nal submission to the Homan Church, aud 
the kiug wrote to Parma, expressing his 
great satisfaction at the results of the war, 
Eli 2 ^beth now made an open alliance 
with the Netherlands, but her assistance 
did not amount to much. Whatever was 
gained was due to the exertions of Prince 
Maurice, for the English commander, the 
Earl of Leicester, was incompetent. The 
Spaniards >vera crippled by a lack of sup¬ 
plies, and their troops were unpaid. These 
things neutralized to a considerable extent 
the genius of Parma, and enafaled^ Prince 
Maurice to reunite the seven provinces of 
the Dutch repub¬ 
lic into a compact 
state, and to extend 
his territories to the 
Meuse and the 
Scheldt. The ac¬ 
cession of Henry 
IV, to the French 
throne compelled 
Philip to send the 
Prince of Parma 
and his army into 
France, We have 
already seen the 
results of this cam¬ 
paign, In 1592 
Parma died. 

The Dutch war 
for independence 
was continued un¬ 
der the leadership 
of Prince Maurice, 
the son and succes¬ 
sor of William the Silent, A twelve years’ 
truce was at length negotiated with Spain, 
aud at the expiration of this term, Eiclielieu, 
w 1 1 ose con s tan t policy was th e h u m i 1 i ation of 
the house of Austria, concluded an alliance 
between Prance and Holland in 1624. In 
consequence of this alliance the Dutch sent 
a fleet to assist the French in the siege of 
Rochelle. On the whole, the reign of 
Prince Maurice was favorable to his coim- 
try. The worst feature of it was his parti¬ 
sanship in the unhappy religious contro¬ 
versy which broke out early in the century 
between the Calvinists and Arniinians of 
Holland. Among the latter %vere Oideii 
Barneveldt, the grand pensionary, the friend 
and compatriot of William the Silent, 
and Hugo Grotius, the great jurist* Earn- 
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eveldt regarded tte ambitioo of Maurice as 
dangerous to tlie country^ and sought to 
place it within restraints. The controversy 
terminated in the overthrow* of the Armin- 
isLUSt who were condemned without a hear' 
ing by the Calvinistic Synod of Dort, and 
their pastors were deprived of their charges 
or banished* Barneveldt and Grotius were 
brought to trial before a council of tbeir 
enemies* The latter was sentenced to im- 
risenment for life; the formerj who had 
one more for the freedom of Holland than 
any man save the murdered William^ was 
condemned to death, and was executed on 
the 14t h of M ay, 1619* Man ri ee of Nassau 
could have saved him had he chosen to in¬ 
terfere; but he declined to do so, and 
Barneveldt could not stoop to beg his life* 

Maurice died in April, 1625, and his 
brothej*, Prince Frederick Henry, was 
chosen his successor. The war with Spain 
went on without arty change in its general 
conduct until the year 1634, when a close 
alliance was formed between Holland and 
France for a combined invasion of the 
Spanish Netherlands from the north and 
south* An invitation was extended to these 
provinces to throw oflf the Spanish yoke and 
form an independent state* As the price 
of their deliverance they were to cede a 
strip of their territories on each side to 
their deliverers* In case of a refusal of this 
invitation their country was to he con¬ 
quered, and divided between France and 
Holland. 

Holland took an active part in the last 
period of the Thirty Years' War, and en¬ 
deavored to assist the Elector Palatine to 
recover his territories, but the army sent to 
his assistance was annihilated by the impe* 
rialist General Hatzfeld, In 1644 the vic¬ 
tories of Enghien and Cond6 gave the 
French the whole of the Rhine valley from 
Basle to Coblentss, and opened the way for 
a more successful campaign on the part of 
the Dutch* Tliese events have been related, 
and it only remains to add that the con¬ 
quests of the combined forces of France and 
Holland were checked in mid career by the 
misfortunes of the Prince of Orange, who 
became insane, and w*as unable to co-oper¬ 
ate effectively with the French. Spain had 
been gradually growing weaker, and her 
enemies were pressing her so heavily that 
it now became necessary for her to make 
peace with Holland, tn January, 1648, a 
treaty was signed between the two powers, 
by which Spain acknowledged the seven 


provinces of the Dutch republic as free and 
independent states, and made over to them 
all the towns in Dutch Flanders and ac¬ 
knowledged their right to their possesaiona 
in Asia, Africa, and America* 

Thus the long Eighty Years' War of in¬ 
dependence %va3 brought to a triumphal 
close, and Holland took her place among 
the nations of the world. The braveiy and 
energy of her people had more than com¬ 
pensated for her smallness of territory, and 
she had become a power whose alliance 
was desired by all the leading states of 
Europe* The Dutch had not neglected 
tbeir natural advantages, and Holland now 
disputed with England the rank of thefii'st 
naval power of the world. Her fleet was 
strong, and was manned by officers and 
men of tried skill and courage. Her in¬ 
dustry had built up a rich commerce with 
all parts of the world, and she had obtained 
a footing in Asia and Africa by planting 
there trading colonies of her own people, 
and in North America had begun the set¬ 
tlement of the magnificent region watered 
by the Hudson and the Delaware* 

Thisaefcivity in commercial enterprises at 
length hrouglit the Dutch in conflict with 
the English, to whom they w'ere now supe¬ 
rior m naval strength* In 1652 the Eng¬ 
lish parliament .passed the famous naviga¬ 
tion act, which prohibited any tbreign vessel 
from bringing the products of any country 
save its own into English ports. Holland 
was cliiefly engaged in the carrying trade,, 
and England was her best market. This 
act therefore struck a terrible blow^ to her 
commerce, and the two republics soon 
drifted into war. The events of this 
occurred at sea, and have been related in 
the history of England* Peace was signed 
in April, 1654. ^ 

Louis XIY., in order to strengthen him¬ 
self in his designs against the Spanish 
Netherlands, made an alliance and estab¬ 
lished friendly relations with Holland. 
Charles II. of England w^as anxious to 
place his nephew, the Prince of Orange, at 
the head of the Dutch republic, but the 
grand pensionary, De Witt, 0 ]>posed this 
scheme with great energy. War soon fol¬ 
lowed between England and Holland, in 
which the Dutch possessions on tlie Hudson 
and Delaware "svere seized by the English* 
In June, 1665, the Dutch fleet was defeated 
by the Duke of York near Low^estoff, and 
the Bishop of Munster, an ally of the Eng¬ 
lish, ravaged the territories of the republic. 
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from the eastward. Louis XIV.j much 
against his will, had been compelled to send 
assistance to the Dutch, and he now joined 
the German allies of Holland in com¬ 
pelling the bishop to cease hostilities. Sev¬ 
eral uaval engagementB were tough t between 
the Dutch and English forces, and the 
Dutch fleet entered the Medway and block¬ 
aded the Thames, as related. The war was 
closed by the peace of Breda, July 31st, 
1667. The Dutch colonies in America 
were ceded to England. 

In spite of this loss Holland was now at 
the height of her power and glory. She 
had held her owm against England, and 
had rescued Denmark from Sweden, as ive 
shall see; and she now joined the coalition 
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which sought to check the ambition of 
Louis XIV., and set. bounds to his acquisi¬ 
tion of territory. By so doing she incurred 
the deadly vengeance of the French king, 
who had also begun to luite the republic 
for giving to the fugitives from his tyranny 
a safe and sure asjlura. In April, 1672, 
the French mmy invaded and rapidly over¬ 
ran the Du tell territories. The "young 
Prince William of Orange had been ap¬ 
pointed captain-general for the campaign, 
and in the general panic which seized upon 
the Dutch at this invasion, he was the 
only person who retained his calmness and 
courage. The government in dismay of¬ 
fered through the Grand Pensionary De 
Witt the^ most abject terms, Louis an¬ 
swered with haughty insults^ and the spirit 


of the Dutch was aroused. The Pensionary 
De Witt and his brother, the admiral, were 
murdered by the mob, and William of 
Orange was placed at the head oi afiairs, 
with dictatorial powers. The history of 
his gallant defence of his country, and the 
gradual release of Holland from her tx'ou- 
hies, has been related in connection with 
the French history of this period, to which 
the reader is referred. In February, 1674, 
England, the alliance of which country had 
been sold to Louis by Charles II., made 
peace with Holland, and Franwas left 
with no ally but Sweden. In 1677 Charles 
11. was forced by the English parliaoient 
to declare war against Franca in support 
of Holiaiid, and the alliance was cemented 
by the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange to 
Mary, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of 
York, and the niece of 
the king. The war 
was closed by the 
treaty of Nimwegen, 
August 14th, 1678. By 
this treaty Holland 
ceded to France her 
settlements in Senegal 
and Guiana, which had 
been conquered by the 
French. 

In spite of her wai^s 
I Holland prospered un- 
^ der the wise and firm 
rule of William of Or¬ 
an ge. AV ill i am i i fe- 
lon g policy was to check 
the ambition of Louis 
XIV., and to compel 
him to respect the rights of his neigh¬ 
bors, and it was owing to him that 
Louis did not succeed in rendering all 
western Europe subservient to France. 
Dp on the commencement of the persecutions 
of the Huguenots, large numbers of the 
fugitive Protestants sought refuge in Hol¬ 
land, where they were protected. Thus 
the cruel policy of Louis greatly strength¬ 
ened the hands of bis ablest aud most de¬ 
termined rival. Repeated coalitions were 
formed against the French king by the 
genius and determination of William, who 
gained another advantage over his rival in 
1688 by his accession to the crown of Eng¬ 
land, the circ uni stances of which have been 
related. Holland retained her in depend 
ence and separate government after thia 
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event, but gained immeasurably in being 
able to count on tbe unwavering and de¬ 
termined support of the powerful English 
kingdom in her opposition to Louis, The 
war with France, which followed this event, 
WHS fought outside the limite of the repub¬ 
lic, and was closed in May, 1697, by the 
peace of Ryswick* In 1698 Holland en¬ 
tered into a secret treaty with France and 
England for the partition of the Spanish 
dominions upon the death of Charles II. of 
Spain, thus becoming a participant in the 
war of the Spanish succession. Her sliare 
in it has been related. Holland gained 
nothing by this war, and her losses during 
its existence were very great* In the war 
of the Austrian succession Holland espoused 
the cause of Maria Theresa, and in 1747 
her territory ^vas invaded by the French 
army under Count Lowendahl. The only 
important result of this invasion was to seat 
the hereditary stadtholder, lYilliam IV. of 
Nassau-Dietz, on the Dntch throne. He 
was the son-in-law of the King of Eng¬ 
land. The war required great sacrifices of 
Holland, and gained little or nothing for 
her. It was closed by the peace of Aix-la- 
ChapelJe, in October, 1748, 

The republic took no part in the Seven 
Years' War, and remained at peace until 

1780, when a secret commercial treaty was 
negotiated with the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, then struggling to establish their inde- 
peudeiice. This treaty w'as discovered by 
Great Britain, and as it fully recognized 
the independence of the United States, it 
w'as held to be a sufficient cause for hostili¬ 
ties, War w^as therefore declared against 
Holland by Gj^eat Britain. The English 
fleet inflicted great losses upon the Dutch, 
Several of the Dutch West India islands 
were taken by the English, who also, in 

1781, ciiptured a fleet of thirty richly laden 
Dutch merchantmen. These ships were re¬ 
taken by a French fleet, and sent into Brest. 
Demerara and Essequibo were captured, 
but the English fleet sent against the Cape 
of Good Hope was defeated by the French, 
The w’ar closed in 1783. 

The Dutch had been placed by the treaty 
of Utrecht in possession of a line of frontier 
fortresses betw^een France and the Austrian 
Netherlands, wdiich were erected as a bar¬ 
rier between the possessions of France and 
Austria, This arrangement was continued 
until the reign of the Emperor Joseph II,, 
who peremptorily ordered the Dutch to, 
withdraw their forces from these fortresses, 


which he demolished. War was prevented 
only by the armed intervention of France, 
which secured the conclusion of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau. 

Holland was now divided internally be¬ 
tween two parties, which were very hostile 
to each other, and which came to an open 
rupture during the long minority of Wil¬ 
liam V., the hereditary stadtholder. The 
republican, or patriot party, encouraged by 
the French, wisbed to make the dignities 
of stadtholder, high-admiral, and captain- 
general elective, and thus weaken the house 
of Orange. The Orange party maintained 
the hereditary nature of these dignities, and 
was sustained by England and Prussia. 
The patriot party at length obtained the 
mastery, and William V. of Orange, the 
hereditary stadtholder, was expelled from 
the fortress of the Hague, and his wife was 
treated as a prisoner. The Princess of 
Orange w^as the sister of Frederick William 
IL, King of Prussia, The Prussian mon¬ 
arch at once invaded Holland with an army 
of 30,000 men, and restored the stadt- 
holder. Holland now renounced the French 
alliance for that of England and Prussia. 
This was accomplished by the treaty of Loo, 
in June, 1788, 

Upon the execution of Louis XVI, of 
France, Holland made common cause with 
her allies against France, and in 1792 the 
French convention declared war agamst 
her. Later in the year the French army 
under General Dumouriez invaded the 
Dutch territory and seized Breda, Klun- 
dert, and Gertruydenberg. The attempted 
arrest and sudden flight of the French com¬ 
mander to the Austrian camp gave the 
Dutch a brief respite. The next year the 
invasion was resumed by Picbegrn, os bas 
been related. The republican party openly 
welcomed the French , who by a series or easy 
victories obtained possession of the country. 
The Prince of Orange fled to England, and 
the states general abolished the office of 
stadtholder, and proclaimed the Batavian 
republic, the form of government being 
modelled upon that of republican France* 
A close aliiance was made with France, 
and Holland became involved in a war with 
Great Britain, by which she lost her colo¬ 
nies in the West Indies, the East Indies 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, which were 
wrested from her by the English. 

The history of Holland from the com¬ 
mencement of the nineteenth century to the 
downfall of Napoleon I. has been related 
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m connection with that of France, At the 
return of peace, in 1815, the whole of the 
L#ow Countries, including the Austrian 
prorinoeSjbut excepting the districts which 
had been conquered by Louis XIV,, which 
France was allowed to retain, were formed 
into the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
the crown was conferred upon William, 
Prince of Orange, who also held the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg, wliich formed a part 
of the German confederation. 

The northern and southern provinces, 


A conference of the representatives of these 
powers was held at London, and a plan for 
the separation of Belgium from liolland 
w'as agreed upon. Holland w^as allowed to 
retain Luxemburg, but with this exception 
was confined to the limits it had occu¬ 
pied in 1790, In June, 1831, a Belgian 
congress met at Brussels, and conferred 
the crown upon Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. 

The King of Holland refused to be bound 
[ by these arrangements, and held Antwerp 
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however, did not agree w^ell, and after a 
long series of disputes the southern prov¬ 
inces, which had formerly constituted the 
Austrian Netherlands, rebelled against the 
rule of the Dutch, from whom they differed 
in religion, language, and customs. The 
disturbances began with a riot in the Col¬ 
lege of Louvain* The French revolution 
of 1830 greatly encouraged the Belgians, 
aud all the cities of the southern provinces 
joined the revolt. The Dutch troops were 
everywhere expelled, and a provisional 
government was set up in Brussels* The 
independence of Belgium was proolalraed, 
and was recognized by the five great powers. 


Trvith a garrison of 4,000 men under General 
ChassA ^ Dutch garrisons also occupied 
other points along the Scheldt. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1831, a French army of 60,000 men 
laid siege to Antwerp, which maintained a 
vigorous defence until the 23d of December, 
when it surrendered, as the French were 
about to cany it by assault. The Dutch 
troops were then withdrawn from tlie 
Scheldt, the navigation of which became 
free to the Belgians. Holland in 1839 
recognized the independence of Belgium* 
Since that period the history of Holland 
has beei^peaceful and uneventful. In 1840 
King William I. abdicated his crowm in 
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fevor of his boDj William II., who died in 
1849, and was succeeded by his son, Wii* 
liam IILj the present king. In 1862 sla¬ 
very was abolished in the Dutch West 
India possessions. In IS 665 upon the dis¬ 
ruption of the German confederation, the 
grand duchies of Limburg anrl Luxemburg 
ceased to be members of the German league. 
The next year the King of Holland, being 


greatly in need of money, offered to seU 
Luxemburg to France, This ofler pro¬ 
duced serious complications in Europe, as 
we have seen, and the sale was prevented 
by the interposition of Prussia. In 1870 
capital punishment was abolished through¬ 
out the kingdom. Since this event the 
histoiy of the country has been peaceful 
and uneventful. 


BOOIC IXIXIIX. 

THE HISTORY OE BELaiTJM. 


CHAPTER I. 

PEOM TKB POHMATIOTT OF THF KINGDOM 
TO THE PRESENT DAY, 

Geographical Situation of Belgium—Population— 
Beigiutu Retained by Spain After the Hutch ar 
of lad epen deuce—Eecouvesa Fusseaslon of Austria 
—Its History Under Austrian Rule — Conquered 
hv the French Be public—Becomes a Part of 
rVance— Is itade by the Treaty of Vienna a Part | 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands—Hiasatisfac- 
tion of the Belgians — Revolution of 1^530— The 
Petition to the King—It is Unheeded—Pnace 
Fredericlw at Brussels—The RevnU S[ireads—The 
Hutch Troops Hriyen from Brussels—General 
Cliasse Opeua Fire Upon Antwerp^ — A Pravisional 
Gov^ermneot Established by the Patriot — The 
Kanoual Congress —The Independent Kingdom 
of Belgium Proclaimed — Intervention of the 
Great Powers—Belgian Independence Sustained 
—Leopold of Saxe'Cbbiirg Chosen Kin^—Holland 
Renews the War—France Aids Belgium —Siege 
and Surrender of Antwerp—Subsequent History 
of Belgium, 

kingdom of Belgium lies south 
of the Netherlands, between lati- 
tude 49° 30' and 61° N„ and 
longitude 2° 33' and 6 ° 6 'E. It 
is bounded on the north by the 
Netherlands, on the east by Ger¬ 
many, on the south by France, and on the 
west by France and the North Sea. Its 
greatest length, from southeast to north¬ 
west, is 180 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
from the northern border of the province 
of Antwerp to the southern extremity of 
Hainaultj is 124 miles. It covers an area 
of 11,372 miles. The population in De¬ 
cember, 1874, was 5,336,634* 

The history of Belgium, from the time 
of the conquest of the Belgse by Julias 
Csesar to the establishment of the independ¬ 
ence of the Dutch republic, has been re-^ 


lated in the preceding portions of this work, 
and need not he repeated here* 

During the latter part of the Dutch war 
of independence, the southern provinces of 
the KelherlaiidSj which now comprise the 
kingdom of Belgium, adhered to the cause 
of Spain. In 1648 Spain acknowledged 
the independence of the Dutch republic, 
aud the two portions of the Low Countries 
were definitely separated, Spain retaining 
the provinces south of the Scheldt, and 
confirming Holland in the possession of 
those north of that river. For at least a 
century the Bouthern provinces were the 
liattle-field of Europe; many of the con¬ 
flicts of the Thirty Years' War, the war 
between Louis XIV. and Spain, and the 
war of the Spanish succession being fought 
in the various provinces* The treaties of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 166S; Nimwegeii, in 
1678; and Eyswick, in 1697, passed the 
provinces from the hands of one power to 
the other, and the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, which closed the war of the Spaiiish 
succession, gave the Spanish Netberhiods 
to Austria. In 1715 a supplementary 
treaty was concluded, which required that 
a line of frontier fortresses, from Fumes on 
the coast, to Charleroi and Namur, should 
be garrisoned by the Dutch as a perpetual 
barrier between France and the Low Co un- 
tries. Somewhat later Holland closed the 
Scheldt to any but her own vessels, and so 
diverted to Amsterdam the trade of Ant¬ 
werp, which had begun to revive from the 
injuries inflicted upon it by the bigoted 
policy of Philip II. of Spain, Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, was appointed by the 
Empress Maria Theresa Viceroy of the 
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Austrian Netherlands, as they were now 
called. His rule was just and liberal, and 
under him the people began to enjoy some 
degree of their former prosperity. Joseph 
IL put an end to the occupation of the 
frontier forts by the Dutch, and compelled 
them to withdraw into their own country- 
He endeavored to secure the reopening of 
the navigation of the Scheldt, but did not 
succeed in doing so. His efforts to reform 
the abuses existing in the government of 
the Netherlands, while well meant, were 


the authority of the emperor in the prov¬ 
inces. In 1795 General Pichej^^u was 
ordered by the directory to enter Belgium 
wdth a French army to the assistance of the 
republicans- The Austrians were driven 
back at all points, and a decree was issued 
by the French government declaring Bel¬ 
gium (as the Austrian Netherlands were 
now called) an integral part of the French 
republic. At the formatioii of the empire 
Belgium became a part of that monarchy. 
Upon the abdication of Napoleon, in 1814, 



VttTvr OF A^TWnEP* 


too violent, and aroused a strong popular 
opposition which was greatly encouraged by 
the success of the French Revolution. On 
the 11 til of December, 1789, the people of 
Brussels rose against the Austrian garrison 
and forced it to surrender- Joseph, and 
his successor Leopold IL, offered liberal 
terms to the provinces in their effi)rts to 
i^ettle the differences, but the Belgian lead¬ 
ers refused to accept them, and declared 
tbeir intention to establish an independent 
BeJgiau republic. In the contest which fol¬ 
lowed, the Austrian forces re-established 


Austria reasserted her claim to the country, 
and it was placed under an Austrian vice- 
roy. By the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, 
Belgium was united with Holland, The 
two countries were styled the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and ’were placed under 
the sovereignty of William Frederick of 
Orange-Nassau, who became the first mon¬ 
arch of the new kingdom, which was de¬ 
signed by the allies to form one of the 
chief bulwarks against Prance. 

This union was particularly rlistastefuJ to 
the people of Belgium, who were not eon- 
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suited by the allies la the formation of the 
oew kingdom. The Belgians were sepa¬ 
rated from the Dutch hy differences in 
national character, language, religion, and 
commercial pui^uits. Holland had a pop¬ 
ulation of about 2,500,000, but in the states 
general her representation was equal to 
that of Belgium, the population of which 
was about 4,000,000. In addition to this, 
at the time of the union the public debt of 
Belgium was only 4,000,000 florins; that 
of Hollaed was 1,200,000,000 florins, for 
which the Belgians became responsible. 
The use of the French language in judicial 
proceedings and the acts of the government 
was discontinued, and there were many 
other measures adopted wbicli were odious 
to the Belgians and served to keep alive 
the popular discontent. 

Matters came to a crisis in May, 1830, 
whm the government, in the face of 640 
petitions, adopted a new and rigorous press 
law. At the same time officials holding 
sentiments favorable to Belgium were dis¬ 
missed from their positions. A subscrip¬ 
tion was opened by the leaders of the Bel¬ 
gian party for the benefit of the discharged 
officials, and was liberally supported. M. 
de Potter and his co-workers, Tieleraans, 
Bartels, and De N^ve, the leaders of the 
Belgian party and the prime movers in this 
subscription, were arrested on a charge of 
sedition, and being found guilty, were ban¬ 
ished from the kingdom. This sentence 
was received by the people of Belgium with 
the greatest indignation, and in the midst 
of this excitement the news came of the 
successful revolution of July at Paris, and 
the flight of Charles X. The agitation 
spread rapidly, and on the night of the 25th 
of August, 1830, during the performance 
of the opera of ^'Masaniello ” at the grand 
opera house of Brussels, the audience rose 
masse and gave the signal for the revolu¬ 
tion. The excited spectators rushed from 
the theatre, sacked the office of the National 
newspaper, the government organ, phin- 
dered the gun-shops, and erected barricades 
iu the streets. The outbreak %vas put down 
the next day by the civic guard, but the 
revolution bad spread, and in all the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Belgium similar scenes were 
enacted. 

On the 28th of August a congress of 
citizens met at the town hall of Brussels 
and adopted an address to the king, in 
which they appealed to him to make cer¬ 
tain reforms in the system of government, 


to grant trial by jury in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions and in proceedings affecting the press, 
and to remove the unpopular ministers. A 
deputation was appointed to proceed to the 
Hague, and present these demands. It 
was received by the king, who refused to 
promise anything until the Belgians sub¬ 
mitted to his authority, but said he would 
consider the matter at an early day. This 
reply only increased the excitement iu Bel¬ 
gium. At length the Crown Prince Fred¬ 
erick was prevailed upon to visit Brussels- 
and try to effect a settlement of the troubles. 
He held a conference with the leading men 
of that city, but could accomplish nothing. 
A deputation from Di^ge plainly told him 
that the people of Belgium would be 
satisfied with nothing less than a total 
separation from Holland. On the 13th of 
September the states general met in ex¬ 
traordinary session and a new ministry was 
appointed by the king. An army of 14,0OQ 
men, under Prince Frederick, was sent to 
suppress the revolt at Brussels, and after 
three days of hard fighting gained posses¬ 
sion of the principal part of the city, Sep¬ 
tember 23d~26th. The revolutionists were 
rapidly reinforced from Li6ge and other 
towns, and Prince Frederick was compelled 
to retreat from Brussels. Other leading 
cities of Belgium followed the example of 
Brussels, and on the 6tb of October the 
Dutch garrison of Li4ge capitulated. Ant¬ 
werp alone held out for Holland. General 
Chass4 had occupied the citadel of that 
town With several thousand Dutch troops, 
and the magistrates had concluded an ar¬ 
mistice with him in the hope of saving the 
city. The insurgent leaders repudiated 
this arrangement and summoned the Dutt.'h 
forces to surrender. General Chass4 re¬ 
plied by opening fire upon the quarter of 
the towm occupied by the insurgents. The 
city was much damaged and a great amount 
of property was destroyed by this can¬ 
nonade. 

A provisional government was estab¬ 
lished by the revolutionists at Brussels, and 
proceeded to the work of framing a consti¬ 
tution for Belgium as an independent king¬ 
dom, Prince Frederick, who was at Ant¬ 
werp, agreed to consent to this arrangement 
on condition that he should be made king, 
but the Belgians declined his offer. He 
thereupon left Antwerp, and on the 25th 
of October General Chass4 opened a two 
days* bombardment of the city, inflicting 
great damage upon it. By this useless act 
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v^ional government in establmhing the 
monarchical form of government, and 


of barbarity he pnt an end forever to all 
hope of a friendly settlement with Holland. 


On the 10th of November a national con¬ 
gress was held at Brussels. This body pro¬ 
claimed the independence of the kingdom 
af Belgium, ratified the work of tha pro- 


dared the house of Orange forever ex- 
duded from the Belgian throne. 

King William of Hoi land now appealed 
to the great powers, from whom he lind re- 
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oelved Belgium^ to compel the Belgians 
adhere to the arrangement, and at ^ bis 
request a conference of the representatives 
of these powers was held at London. The 
Dutch and Belgians were ordered to with¬ 
draw their troops within their respective 
frontiers and to engage in no further hos¬ 
tilities until the result of the conference 
should he made known. On the 20th of 
January, 1831, the conference acknowl¬ 
edged the independence of Belgium, and I 
bound that country to assume a share of 
the national debt of the Netherlands, which 
was to be paid by monthly instalments^^ 

The national congress of the Belgians 
now offered the crown of the new kingdom 
to the Duke de Nemours, the son of Louis 
Philippe of France, but the prince declined 
it as the European powers opposed his ac¬ 
ceptance of it. A regency, with the Baron 
Surlet de Clioquier at its head, was estab¬ 
lished in the place of the provisional gov¬ 
ernment. The crown was then offered to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the son-in- 
law of George XV. of England. He ac¬ 
cepted the offer, and on the 21st of July, 
1831, was crowned King of the Belgians. 
Not long after this a Dutch army invaded 
the Belgian dominions in defiance of the 
armistice. The new kingdom was in too 
unsettled a condition to meet this danger, 
and Leopold appealed to France for aid. 
A French army, under Marshal Gerard, 
entered Belgium, drove out the Dutch 
forces, and compelled General ChaFs6 to 
surrender the citadel of Antwerp, Decem¬ 
ber 23d, 1832. This brought the actual 
hostilities to a close, but the final treaty of 
peace between Belgium and Holland was 
not signed until April 19th, 1839, and then 
only at the dictation of the European 
powers. By this treaty Luxemburg and 
Limburg were divided between the con¬ 
tending parties, Holland’s share being the 
eastern portion of these provinces, with the 
fortresses of Msestricht, Yerdoo, and Lux- 
70 ' 


emburg. On the 9th of August, 1832, 
King Leopold married the Princass Louise, 
the daughter of Louis Philippe, by whom 
he had several children. 

Leopold devoted himself earnestly to 
promoting the prosperity and freedom of 
his kingdom. Liberal institutions were es¬ 
tablished, and Belgium entered upon the 
career of prosperous industry which has 
made her one of the richest nations of 
Europe. Being so close to France, the 
kingdom did not entirely escape the agi¬ 
tation caused by the revolution of 1848, but 
this movement, so far as Belgium was con¬ 
cerned, resulted only in certain reforms in 
the electoral system and the abolition of the 
newspaper duty. The coup d’4tat of Na¬ 
poleon in 1851 drove large numbers of 
French refugees into Belgium, and these 
caused the government considerable embax- 
rasament. The liberal journals were very 
bitter in their denunciations of the course 
of Napoleon, and the government was 
obliged to suppress some of the most ob- 
nosioiis of these, to expel a few of the- 
refugees, and to procure the passage of a 
law punishing attempts against the lives of 
foreign sovereigiis. Leopold died on the 
9th of December, 1865, after a peaceful 
and prosperous reign of tiiii'ty-four years. 

Leopold II., the eldest son of the first 
king, succeeded his father. His reign has 
been prosperous and peaceful. During the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 Belgium 
observed a rigid neutrality between the 
combatants, forbidding even the exportation 
of arms, ammunition, or materials of war. 
On the 9th of August, 1870, England, 
which, since the formation of the kingdom, 
has been recognized as the special protector 
of Belgium, concluded a treaty with France 
and Prussia, by which those powers agreed 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium* Since 
the close of this war the history of the 
country has been uneventful 
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TELE BLISTOEY OF EE]S"M:j^ilK:. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PHES“ 
ENT BAY, 

Oeographical Position of Denmark—'Early History- 
Mythical—Origin of the Hame—Gorm the 01 u-— 
Qaeeu Thyra—Builds the Dannevirke-—Hamid 
Blue Tooth—Syend—Conquers a Fart of England 
—Canute the Grea^Aholiahes Paganism—Con¬ 
version of the Danes to Christianity—penmark 
Joined to Norway^—Magnus the Good—BiyiSion of 
the kingdoms—Eeign of Svend II.—His Succes- 
fjors—Valdemar I,—Valdemar II,—Converts the 
Esthonians—His Captivity—His SnccessorSH-Rise 
of the Commons—Christopher L—Decline of the 
Eoyal Power—War with Schleswig—Valdemar 
IIL^laf—Margaret —Her Good Bei^—Her 
Successors — Christian of Oldenburg Becomea 
King—Christian IL—Loses Sweden—Is Deposed 
—Frederick I.—Denmark Becomes Protestant— 
The Wars of the Seventeenth Century—Christian 
YII,_War with England—Defeat of the Danish 
Fleet hy Lord Nelson—Bombardment of Copen¬ 
hagen—Denmark Joins the Coalition Against 
Napoleon—Loses Norway—Frederick VII.—The 
Schleswig-Holstein Wars—Denmark Loses the 
Duchies—The Millennial Celebration of Iceland* 

^HE kingdom of Denmark is situ¬ 
ated in the north of Europej and 
lies between latitude 54° 30' and 
67° 45' N,, and longitude 8° 6' 
and 12° 45' E. It includes also 
the small island of Bornholm, in 
the iSiiltic, which lies in longitude 15° E. 
The kingdom is bounded on the north hj 
the Skager Rack, on the northeast and 
east by the Cattegat, the Sound, and the 
Baltic, on the south by the Strait of Fe- 
mero, the Little Belt, and Schleswig, and on 
the west by the North Sea* The kingdom 
consists of the peninsula of Jutland and 
the islands of Seelaud, Fiinen, Laaland, Fal- 
ster, Limgeland, Moen, Samso, L^o, Arro, 
Bornholm, and some other smaller islands* 
It possesses also the Faroe Islands, Iceland 
and Greenland, and the islands of Santa 
Cruz, St* Thomas, and St* John, in the 
West Indies. The area of the kingdom 
proper is 14,752 square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation 1,903,000. Inoluding the colonies 
the area is 87,161 square miles, and the 
population 2,032,000. 

The early history of Denmark is full of 
uncertainty* According to the national 
traditions the country received its name 
from Dan Mykillad," or "'Dan the Fa¬ 
mous,^' one of its earliest kings, who taught 



his people many useful arts, and made all 
the neighboring princes tributary to him. 
The date and the events of his reign are 
unknown. He was followed by a long line 
of kings, one of whom, Stoerkodder, is the 
Northern Hercules, and many legends are 
related of his great strength and prowess* 
He is believed to have reigned about a. b* 
600. Another of these legendary heroes 
was Sigurd Ring, %vhoae sou, Begner Lod- 
br^, even suj^pajssed him in valor. 

'fi)wards the end of the ninth century 
Denmark, which had been until then divided 
among a number of petty rulers, became 
united in a single kingdom. The first king of 
the new state was Gorm the Old, who reigned 
between A, D. 860 and 936. By this time 
the Northmen, of whom the Danes were the 
foremost, had made themselves a terror to 
all the coasts of Europe, In their strong, 
swift^ailing galleys they descended upon 
all the exposed points of the coast, and 
marked their progress by their violence* 
We have related their ravages elsewhere, 
and need not repeat the account here. 
Gorm was one of the principal leaders of 
these plundering bands* He invaded Ger¬ 
many, ravaged the northern coast with fire 
and sword, and even carried his arms as 
far south as Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
plundered the chapel in which Charlemagne 
lay buried. He also took part iu the first 
siege of Paris by the Northmen, in 885. In 
891 he headed his troops in the battle of 
Louvain, in which the Northmen were 
overwhelmingly beaten by the German 
king, Arnulf. 

During the absence of Gorm on his 
roving expeditions, Denmark was ruled by 
his queen, Thyra, a ■woman of unusual 
vigor of mind* Her husband was a fierce 
pagan, but she was favorably inclined to 
Christianity* She caused the erection of 
the immense rampart known as the Danne- 
virke, which stretched across the peninsula 
at the southern end of Schleswig. It was 
forty-five to seventy feet high and eight 
miles in length, and was meant to protect 
Denmark from the invasions of the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Gorm died in 936, and his son Harald 
Blue Tooth came to the throne. He was 
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a cruel and crafty king, and succeeded by 
treachery in making Norway tributary to 
him for a time, but the latter kingdom soon 
recovered its independence* Harald pro¬ 
fessed Christianity and was baptizedj to¬ 
gether with his wife and his son Svend^ or 
Sweyn, by a German monk named Poppa^ 
who also converted a large part of the 
Danish people* Harald undertook several 
wars with France in aid of the young Duke 
Kicbard the Fearless of Normandy* He 
died in battle in 985* 

Svend, or Sweyo, the son of Harald^ sue- 


Harald was chosen King of Denmark, and 
Canute, who was but fourteen years old at 
the time, was given his father^ conquests in 
England* He followed tliese np with vigor, 
and soon woo for himself the whole of Eng¬ 
land* In 1018 Harald died, and Canute 
was chosen his successor on the Danish 
throne* Being a Christian he abolished 
the worship of Odin in Denmark, and made 
Christianity the religion of tlie state. He 
preferred England as a place of residence, 
and his reign belongs more to English than 
to Danish history. He made himself mas- 
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ceeded his father on the throne of Denmark. 
As ^ve have related elsewhere he invaded 
England in 994, during the reign of Ethel- 
red the Unready, and conquered a large 
part of that kingdom. This conquest con¬ 
sumed a number of years, and in 1014 
Svend died suddenly at Gainesborough, 
Though baptized in childhood, he relapsed 
from Christianity to paganism upon reach¬ 
ing maturer years* 

Svend left two eons, Harald and Knud, 
or as he is known in English history, Canute. 


ter of Sweden and Norway, as well as of 
Cumberland and parts of Scotland, and 
though but thirty-six years old at the time 
of his death, was one of the greatest of 
European monarclis. He died in 1035, 
Harald Harefoot, the son of Canute by 
his first wife* succeeded to the English 
throne, and Harthakund, or Hardicanute, 
a son by a second marriage, obtained the 
crown of Denmark. Harald died in 1039, 
and Hardicanute succeeded him as King 
of England* He reigned three years, and 
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passed most of his time in England- In 
Danish history his reign is uneventful. 

At the death of Hardieanute in 1042, 
Denmark passed to Norway, in consequence 
of an agreement to that e0ect between Har- 
dicanute and Magnus the Good of Nor¬ 
way* This was a gain for Denmark, and 
for five years the Danes enjoyed the benefit 
of the wise rule of King Magnus* At his 
death in 1047 he resigned the Danish crown 
to Svend, the nephew of Canute, and thus 
the kingdoms of Norway and Denmark were 
again separated. 

King Harald of Norway endeavored to 
defeat this arrangement, and for seven¬ 
teen years kept up a constant war upon 
Denmark, in which that country suffered 
greatly. As he wished to make war upon 
England, he concluded a peace with Svend 
in 1064. Svend was a good ruler and a 
good man, and his reign was in the main a 
prosperous one. In 1069 be attempted to 
wrest England from William the Con¬ 
queror, but without success. This was the 
last of the Danish attempts upon England. 
Svend was a warm friend of Pope Gregory 
VII., with whom he maintained a constant 
correspondence; but when Gregory ordered 
him to acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
holy see, he refused to do so, and stoutly 
maintained the independence of his king¬ 
dom, He is said to have been an exceed¬ 
ingly ugly and clumsy man, and personally 
a great coward. He 'was a good king to 
his country, however, and was the founder 
of the present reigning house of Denmark, 
He died in 1076, and left fourteen sons* 
Five of these were in succession Kings of 
Denmark. Harald, the eldest, reigned 
from 1076 to 1080; Knud to 1086; Olaf 
from 1086 to 1095; Erik from 1095 to 
1103; and Niels from 1103 to 1134. The 
reigns of these kings were full of trouble 
and internal dissensions. 

The death of Niels was followed by a 
troubled period, which was ended by the 
acces^sion to the Danish throne of Valde- 
mar I., called The Great This prince 
found his kingdom poor, without an army, 
and in great distr^s. He left it a prosper¬ 
ous, well-defended, and busy country. He 
won great snccegsea over the heathen 
Wends and Esthonians, on the Baltic, 
whom he forced to embrace Christianity* 
He died in 1182, and was succeeded by his 
son, Knud VI., who brought aU Pomerania 
and some of eastern Prussia under the 
Dower of Denmark. He died in 1202, and 
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was succeeded by his brother, Valdemar 
II., one of Denmark's greatest kings. He 
subdued and annexed all of Pomerania, and 
in 1217 the German emperor granted to 
him and bis successors all the territories 
north of the Elbe and the Elde, thus making 
him actual master of the greater part of 
northern Germany. In 1219 Valdemar, 
with the sanction of the pope, undertook 
to convert the Esthonians to Christianity. 
He entered upon his task with a force of 
60,000 men and a fleet of 1,400 ships. He 
soon overran the whole of Esthonia, and 
compelled large numbers of the people to 
submit to baptism. The Livonian knights 
of the sword bitterly opposed this conver¬ 
sion of Esthonia, as they declared that they 
alone had the right to make Christians of 
the heathen of that region. They took up 
arms to expel the Danes, and several severe 
battles occurred between the contending 
forces, in which the Danes were generally 
successful. When Valdemar returned to 
Denmark from Esthonia he seemed at the 
height of his power. In 1223, however, 
while sleeping in his tent during a hunting 
expedition, he was seized, gagged, aud 
bound, together with bis eldest son. Prince 
Valdemar, by Count Henry of Schwerin, 
carried off in a swift sailing vessel to Ger¬ 
many, and thrown with his son into a dun¬ 
geon in the Castle of Daniieberg, in Han* 
over. He was kept in this shameful capti v ity 
for several years, and was only released 
upon payment of a ransom of 45,000 silver 
marks. The remainder of his reign was 
uneventful. He was unable to avenge 
himself upon Count Henry, and devoted 
his efforts to the improvement of his king¬ 
dom* In 1241 he gave to Denmark her 
first uniform code of laws. This code re¬ 
mained in force for nearly 450 years, and 
even then was n ot en tire! y abolished. Three 
days after tliis code was adopted by the 
Danish estates Valdemar died, at the age 
of seventy-one. 

Prince Valdemar having died before his 
father, the king's second son, Erik, came to 
the throne at Valdemar's death. He reigned 
until 1251, and was murdered by order of 
his brother, Abel, Duke of Schleswig, w^ho 
obtained the cro'wn. Abel reigned only 
two years, and was slain in 1252 by a man 
whom he had wronged. His reign is noted 
chiefly as being the first in which the 
burgher class were permitted as a distinct 
body to send representatives to the ** Dane- 
hof/' or yearly national assembly. They 
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were also grafted important municipal 
privileges, wliich they had not enjoyed be¬ 
fore. King Abel waa succeeded by his 
brother Christopher, a man in the prime of 
life, who reigned until 1259. His career 
was uneventful. ■ 

Christopher I. was succeeded by his son, 
Erik Glipping, a child of ten years. He 
reigned until 1286, but his reign was un- 


Danish nobles compelled him to sign a 
charter which rendered them almost inde¬ 
pendent of the king, and entirely freed them 
from taxation by the crown, thus largely 
reducing the revenues of the monarch. 
Christopher's efforts to free himself from 
these hard conditions involved the kingdom 
in many civil wai^. In 1325 the nobles 
called in the assistance of Count Gerhard 
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eventfub His son, Erik Menved, also a 
child of ten years, succeeded liim and 
reigned until 1319, Under these two 
kings the royal power declined rapidly, and 
the Hanse towns were able to dictate the 
terms upon which the Danes should engage 
in the fisheries. Christoplier II., the bro¬ 
ther of Erik, succeeded to the throne in 
1319. The crown being elective, before 
they allow'ed Christopher to assume it the 


of Holstein, who defeated the king, and 
persuaded the Danes to declare the tliroue 
vacant. He set up his nephew, Valdemar 
of Schleswig, as king, but for fourteen years 
was himself the real ruler of Deiiniark. 
Christopher, after many attempts to regain 
his throne, died in 1332. Count Gerhard 
continued to rule Denmark, greatly op¬ 
pressing the people, and earning their bitter 
hatred. In 1340 ha was slain in the midst 
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of his nobles and army by a Jutlander of 
rank named Niels Ebbeson, The Jut¬ 
landers at once rallied under this daring 
man^and drove out the German army- Count 
Henry, the son of Gerhard, took up arms 
to avenge his father, and defeated the 
Danes in the battle of Skandersborg,^ in 
which Niels was slain. Henry then with¬ 
drew his troops, and left the Danes to 
settle their own affairs. 

The Danish princes chose Valderaar 
Atterdag, the youngest son of* Christopher, 
to be their kin^. He revived the power 
and credit of the Danish monarchy, and 
ebndacted a successful war with the Hanse 
tow?is. Being anxious to secure the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Margaret with the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, he 
seized the Piincess Elizabeth of Holstein 
Gottorp, who was betrothed to that prince, 
and held her a prisoner until he effected 
the marriage of his daughter with the heir 
to the Swedish throne* This act involved 
him in a war with the Counts of Holstein, 
who mafle an alliance against him with the 
Hanse towns aud some of the German 
princes, Valdemar was defeated with the 
loss of a considerable part of his kingdom, 
am) was obliged to fly from Denmark in 
1368* For four years the Hansers man¬ 
aged the aflairsof the Danish kingdom, hut 
in 13T2 permitted Valdemar to return to 
his throne on condition that in future the 
Hanse towns shonld have a voice in the 
election of the Danish kings. In 1375 
Valdemar died* The Danish nobles at 
once proclaimed as King of Denmark Olaf, 
the son of Margaret, Queen of Sweden and 
Norway, ValdemaPs daughter. Olaf died 
in 1387, at tlie age of seventeen* The Danes 
then chose Margaret, the mother of Olaf, 
to be their queen. Soon after this Mar¬ 
garet was crowned Queen of Norway, and 
thus Denmark and Norway were united 
under one crown* 

Margaret was one of the most remarka¬ 
ble women in history. She proved a wise i 
and good ruler to her two kingdoms, and 
greatly attached her people to her* She 
adopted as her heir Erik of Pomerania, the 
grandson of her sister Ingeborg, and strove 
hard to render Mm worthy of his destiny. 
The great chronicler of Liibeck says of 
her: “ She made peace with old foes, and 
kept good order over her people, gaining 
to her side both nobles and peasants* She 
went from castle to castle, and received the 
homage and faithful service of the great; 


she journeyed from province to province,, 
and looked well into matters of law and 
of right, until all obeyed and served her; 
justice was done in the land, and even the 
high-born sea-robbers, who so long !md 
plagued the kingdom and defied the laws, 
were seized with terror, and were glad to 
come forward and give surety in money for 
their future good conduct.” 

Margaret was not contented with her two 
kingdoms, but claimed the crown of Swe¬ 
den also, in right of her husband. In 1389 
she invaded that country, and defeated the 
reigning king, Albert the Elder, of Meck¬ 
lenburg, and kex>t him a prisoner for six 
years* She assumed the government of 
Sweden immediately after her victory. In 
1398 she caused her nephew, Erik of Pom¬ 
erania, to be crowned with great state at 
Calmai',as King of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and on this occasion proclaimed 
the arrangement known as the *^Calmar 
Act of Union,” by which the three king¬ 
doms were united in one monarchy. The 
king was to be elected conjointly by tbe 
three nations. This act was distasteful to 
the Swedes, but continued in force until the 
sixteenth century. Margaret could 

have been followed on the throne by rulei^ 
as good and just as she had been, this Act 
of tire Union of Cal mar might have worked 
for the good of the three kingdoms. For 
it was quite true, as tbe queen said, that 
each one alone was a poor, weak state, 
to danger from every side, but that th© 
three united would make a monarchy 
strong enough to defy the attacks and 
schemes of the Hanse traders and all foes 
from the side of Germany, and would keep 
the Baltic clear of danger from foreigners* 
There was, however, no ruler who came 
after Queen Margaret equal to her, as there 
liad been none before her to be compared 
to her.” Margaret died suddenly in 1412, 
and Erik remained sole ruler of the three 
kingdoms* 

Erik was a weak and incompetent prince. 
During the last years of Margaret^s life he 
had^ shown signs of incapacity, but her 
abilities had^ saved him from the conse¬ 
quences of his blunders. He devoted hii 
chief energies to the conquest of Holstein, 
but was generally unsuccessful in his opera¬ 
tions* He married Philippa, the daughter 
of Henry IV. of England, and her abilities 
did much to prolong his reign* In 1435 
the Swedes rose against Erik, in consequence 
of his tyrannical treatment of tliem* and in 
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1439 the council of state declared him de¬ 
posed* The Danes followed their example, 
and also deposed him. He was absent at 
the island of Gothland at the time, and 
sought to return to Denmark, but was not 
allowed to land at any port, and died in 
1459, poor and neglected* 

Christopher, the son of the Duke of Ba¬ 
varia, and the nephew of Erik, was chosen 
ruler of Denmark, and was crowned in 
3 439* Three years 1 ater, he was proclaimed 
King of Sweden and Norway also. He died 
in 1^8, leaving no children. 

The Danish nobles now bestowed their 
crown upon Count Christian of Oldenburg, 
a descendant of the ancient kings of Den- 
mark. He married the widow of Christo¬ 
pher, and was readily acknowledged by the 
Danes. He thus established the house of 
Oldenburg, which has since held the Dan¬ 
ish throne. In 1450 he was crowned King 
of Norway, but though he claimed the 
Swedish crown, and strove hard to win it, 
hh could never succeed in obtaining a firm 
footing in that country. In 1469 he mar¬ 
ried his daughter Margaret to the young 
King James IIL of Scotland, and ceded to 
that kingdom the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles in lieu of her dowry* He died in 
1481. 

Hans, the eldest son of Christian, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, though not without mak¬ 
ing hard terms with the nobles, with whom 
he was unpopular. He also undertook to 
conquer the Swedish crowm, but without 
success. He defeated the Liibeek traders, 
and greatly restrained the insolence of the 
Hanse towns. He died in 1515. 

Christian II*, the only son of King Hans, 
now came to the throne of Denmark and 
Norway* He promptly asserted his claim 
to Sweden, conquered the force opposed to 
him in that country, and in 1520 was 
crowned king at Stockholm, thus once 
more uniting the three Scandinavian king¬ 
doms under one crown. His oppressive 
government soon drove the Swedes into 
rebellion, under the leadei^hlp of Gustavus 
Vasa, and Sweden was forever lost to Den¬ 
mark, In 1523 he was deposed for his 
tyranny, and the crown was given to his 
uncle Wederick, Duke of Holstein, who 
became Frederick L During his reign the 
Dutheran religion was established in Den¬ 
mark. He died in 1533, and was succeeded 
by his son, Christian IIL, who was one of 
the best princes of the age. Under him the 
Eeformation was completed. He died in 


1659, and Frederick IL came to the throne* 
Tins king extended the authority of Den¬ 
mark over the free people of Ditmai^en, 
who had opposed a snccmful resistance of 
several centuries to that country, Freder¬ 
ick's son, Christian IV,, came to the throne 
in 1588. The monarchy over which he 
reigned embraced all of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, and the seven southern provinces of 
Sweden, In 1611 he embarked in a fool¬ 
ish and useless war with Sweden, whicii 
continued two years, when it was ended 
through the mediation of England, Dur¬ 
ing the early part of the Thirty Years' 
War, Christian undertook to intervene in 
the affairs of Germany, as chief of the 
Protestant League. He endeavored to 
unite the Protestant nations against the 
Emperor Ferdinand, and failing in this, 
invaded Germany in 1625* He was de¬ 
feated at Lutter In 1627, and driven out of 
Germany, and after experiencing heavy 
losses, was forced to make peace in 1629* 
He continued to reign until 1648, when he 
died, and was succeeded by his son Freder¬ 
ick III., who in 1657 became involved in a 
war with Charles X. of Sweden, the events 
of which we shall relate in connection 
with the history of that country* Peace 
was restored by the treaty of Koskild in 
March, 1658, and Denmai'k was obliged to 
cede to Sweden some of her most valuable 
islands, and to abandon all her offensive 
alliances. On the pretext that the terms 
of this treaty had not been fulfilled by 
Denmark, the war was renewed by Sweden 
in August, 1658, Copenhagen was be¬ 
sieged, but the intervention of the Dutch, 
who sent a fleet to the assistance of the 
Danes, compelled Charles X. to relinquish 
his designs upon Denmark. In 1670 
Christian V. came to the Danish throne, 
and in 1675 the war w ith Sweden was re¬ 
newed, in alliance with the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Dutch republic. 
The war was brought to a close in 1679 at 
the command of Louis XIV. of France, 
and the allies were compelled to restore to 
Sweden all the territory they had taken 
from her. In the meantime the Danish 
monarchy had been changed by a peaceful 
revolution, in 1667, from an elective into 
an hereditary monarchy. By this change 
the power of the nobles was greatly weak¬ 
ened. Christian V, reigned until 3699, 
when he was succeeded by his son Freder¬ 
ick IV. In the latter pari of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the territory of Denmark 
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was greatly reduced* By the treaty of 
Copenhagen, in 1660, Denmark ceded to 
Sweden all that part of her territory which 
lay within the northern peninsula^—the 
seven southern provinces of Sweden—and 
retained only Jutland and the islands* 

The- part taken by Denmark against 
Charles XIL of Sweden will be related in 
the history of that country* By this war 
Denmark was confirmed in the possession of 
Schleswig* The kingdom took no part in the 
European wars of the first half of this cen¬ 
tury* In 1769 it entered into an alliance 
with Russia and Sweden for mutual pro¬ 
tection, and to maintain the coinmercial 
neutrality of the Baltic* In 1787 Sweden 
having become involved m a war with Rus¬ 
sia, Christian VII. of Denmark, as the ally 
of Russia, sent an army to invade the Swe¬ 
dish territory; but England, Holland and 
Prussia intervened, and compelled him to 
remain neutral* In 1780 Denmark joined 
tiie league of the northern powers, Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia and Holland, to compel 
England to respect the rights of neutral 
vessels, as has been related* The kingdom 
took no part in the wars of the French 
revolution, and remained at peace until 
the close ot the century* 

We have already related the course 
pursued by Denmark in the wars of Na¬ 
poleon* During the earlier years of the 
century, repeated efforts were made by tlie 
northern powers to put a stop to the inter¬ 
ference of English ships of war with neutral 
vessels on the high seas on the pretence of 
searching for contraband of war. The first 
coalition for this purpose was formed in 
1800 between Russia, Sweden, Denmark 
and Prussia* Denmark was the only suf¬ 
ferer by it* The British fleet, under Lord 
Nelson, passed the sound and defeated the 
Danish fleet before Copenhagen in April, 
1801, and compelled Denmark to withdraw 
from the coalition* 

From this time until 1807 Denmark pre¬ 
served an attitude of neutrality in Euro¬ 
pean affairs; but in the summer of that 
year England, alarmed by the probability 
of her adhesion to the new northern coali¬ 
tion, suddenly sent a fleet to Copenhagen, 
and demanded the surrender of the Danish 
fleet, promising to restore it at the end of 
the war. This humiliating demand was 
refused by the Danish government, and 
Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, 
and was forced to surrender, after being 
almost d^troyed* The Danish fl,eet and 


a large quantity of naval stores fell into 
the hands of the English, and were carried 
to England. Two months after this ex¬ 
traordinary action, England declared war 
against Denmark, which was thus forced 
to unite her efibrta with those of Napoleon 
and to adopt his contmental system* Den¬ 
mark lost her West Indian colonies of St* 
Thomas and St. Croix, which fell into the 
hands of the English* For the next six 
years Denmark supported the cause of 
France* 

In 1813, after the defeat of Napoleon at 
Leipzig, Denmark joined the coalition 
against him. Norway, which until now 
had formed a part of the Danish kingdom, 
was ceded to Sweden, and Denmark r^ 
ceived in exchange for it Swedish Pomerania 
and the island of Riigen, Great Britain 
agreed to pay Denmark a liberal subsidy 
to enable her to maintain a force of lOjO’OO 
troops* Upon the fall of the French em¬ 
pire, Denmark incorporated its German 
duchy of Holstein with the kingdom. 
Shortly afterwards, Swedish Pomerania was 
ceded to Prussia, in exchange for the duchy 
of Lauenburg. As Duke of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, the King of Denmark became 
a member of the German confederation. 
The peace of 1815 made no change in the 
character of the Danish state, which re¬ 
mained an absolute monarchy* 

In 1848 Frederick VII. came to the 
throne, and gave to his people a constitu¬ 
tion ; since which time Denmark has been 
ruled as a constitutional monarchy* In the 
same year the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, aided by Prussia and Hanover, 
revolted from Denmark, We have already 
related the cause and the events of this 
troublesome war in the German history of 
this period, to which tlie reader is referred* 
The quarrel was temporarily settled in 
1852* Frederick VII* died in November, 
1863, and was succeeded by Prince Chris¬ 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein - Glueksburg, 
who had married a grand-niece of Fred¬ 
erick. Upon the accession of Christian IX. 
to the throne, the claims of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, the head of the elder branch 
of his family, to the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein were revived. This brought 
on a war with Austria and Prussia in 1864, 
as we have already related. The Danes 
were steadily beaten in this contest, and 
the duchies were relinquished to Austria 
and Prussia; and finally, in 1866, were 
surrendered to Prussia alone. 
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In 1866 a new constitution was adopted by 
Denmark; and since then the history of the 
kingdom has been peaceful and uneventful. 
In the summer of 1874 King Christian 


and the Crown Prince of Denmark visited 
Iceland, and took part in the celeb ration a 
which commemorated the millennial anni¬ 
versary of the settlement of the island. 
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THE HISTORY OR SWEDEIS” ^ISTH 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM THF EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PEES- 
EiST DAY. 

Geagraphical Position of Norwaj—Primitive In¬ 
habitants—The Northmen Ocenpy the Coun^— 
Harald Harfager—Hako the Good—The Firs^ 
Code of Laws—Hako^s Snecessors—The Death of 
King Dial' L—Saint Okf—Nonvaw Converted to 
Ch ristianifey—Magnus 1,—Ms^nus Batefoot's Con- 
^ 3 ^ests—Sigurd L— Sverre—His Snccessora—Enk 
die Prieshbater —Margaret—Norway United to 

Denmark—The Union of Calmar—Decline of Nop 
—Margaret’s Successors—Christian lY. 

Good Eeiga—Norway Becomes Merely a Danish 
Frovi Qce—Frederick yL—Norway Detached from 
Denmark and Given to Sweden—Conditions of 
the Union—Geographical Position of Sweden- 
Primitive Inhabitants—Arrival of Odin and the 
Swedes—The Successors of Odin—Olaf the Lap- 
King—Introduction of Christianity^bt. Enk— 
His Successors —Valdemar I. —Magnus Barn- 
lock—Margaret—The Union of Calniar—M^^ 
garet's Successors-Christian II^Bevolt of the 
Swedes Under Gustavus Yasa—Eeignn of Sigis- 
mund and Charles IX*—Gustavus Ado^ihns 
His Wars—Christina Abdicates—Charles Hi® 

Wars with the Northern State'j of Europe—Charles 
XI.—Charles XII.—His Wars with Russia-His 
Flight into Turkey—Destruction of the Suprem¬ 
acy of Sweden in the North—Sweden Loses Her 
Provinces—Sweden During the Kghteen& Cen- 
turv—Gustavus III.—Wars with France •Cnavles 
Xlll.—Bernadotte—Sweden is Given horway 
by the Allies—The Union— Snhseqnent History. 

I. The History of Norway. 

ORWAY comprises tlie western por¬ 
tion of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and lies between latitude 57* 57' and 
71® 11'N., and longitude4* 45' and 
31® 15' E. It is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean; on the east 
7 Russian Lapland and Sweden; on the 
luth by the Skager Rack; and on t^ west 
y the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, 
s greatest length, from north to south, is 
)80 mUes; its greatest breadth, from east 
, west, 275 miles. It comprises an area 


of 122,279 miles, and contains a population 
of 1,802,882 souls. It forms a part of the 
kingdom of Sweden and Norway, but while 
submitting to the same sovereign as Swe¬ 
den, it is in its internal administration en¬ 
tirely independent of that country. 


A NOKSE SEA-KISG OF THE ELEVEKTH CEKTURY. 

The early history of Norway is shrouded 
in uncertainty. The primitive iuhabitauts 
were Dins, and these the Northmen foimd 
settled in the country upon their occupa¬ 
tion of it. The Northmen, as we have seen, 
were a German people, of Gothic origin, 
who, long before they had any written his¬ 
tory, had been pressed by other nations from 
their old homes till they reached the shores 
of the Baltic and the German Ocean, In 
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Norway they drove out the Finoish inhabit- 
aiit 3 raad settled themselves in the country. 

The authentic history of Norway begins 
with Harald Harfager, or Harold the Faii*- 
haired, who is supposed to have reigned about 
A, D. 863 to 933, He subdued the petty Norse 
chiefe, and united the people in one nation. 
The high-spirited chieftains could not bear 
their subjugation, and embarked with their 
followers in piratical expeditions against 
the coasts of Europe. Ha raid was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Erik the Cruel, who 
reigned live years. In 938 his people, mad¬ 
dened by hia tyranny, rose up against him, 
and drove him out of the country. They 
than conferred the crown upon Hakon or 
Hako L, called “ the Good," He was the 
3on of Harald Harfager, but had been edu¬ 
cated at the court of the English king, 
JStKelstan, from which circumstance he is 
also known as “Ethelstan's foster son." 
He was a wise and good sovercigu, and his 
memory is justly cherished by his people. 
He gave to Norway a code of laws; aud 
also endeavored to introduce Christianity 
into his kingdom, but the people were 
staunch pagans, and it took three centuries 
to accomplish their conversiom During 
his reign the sons of Erik, aided by Den¬ 
mark, repeatedly endeavored to win back 
their father's crown. In 963 he was slain 
in a battle with them, Erik the Cruers 
son Erik Graafell, and his cousin Hakon 
Jarl, divided the kingdom between them 
until the death of Hakon Jarl, in 995, 
when the Norwegians revolted, and placed 
Olaf L on the throne. He is one of the 
great heroes of Norwegian romance, and 
his exploits form a fruitful thetne for the 
soQ^ of the poets. He destroyed the pagan 
temples, and founded the town of Dron- 
theim. He was defeated by the Danes in 
a great naval battle in a. d. 1000, and 
when all was lost, sprang overboard in full 
armor to escape capture, and was drowned. 
For the next fifteen years Norway was a 
prey to the attacks of Denmark and Swe¬ 
den, and suffered severely at their hands. 

In 1015 Olaf II., called “ the Saint," 
drove out the oppressors of his country, 
and restored the independence and unity 
of Norway. He completed the Christiaoiza- 
tion of the country, but did so in such a 
harsh and cruel manner that all classes of 
hia people were turned against him. In 
1030 Canute the Great, of Deuraark, in¬ 
vaded Norway, defeated Olaf and drove 
him out of the kingdom, which he added 


to his own dominions. Olaf subsequently 
returned and made an effort to recover his 
crown, but was defeated and slain in the 
battle of Stikklestad. Canute then con¬ 
ferred the government of Norway upon his 
son Svend or Sweyn ; but after the death of 
the great king, Sweyn was driven out by 
Magnus I., the son of St. Olaf, who reigned 
from 1035 to 1047. He was killed in a 
battle with the Danes, and was succeeded 
by his uncle Harald (II.) Hardrada, who 
reigned until 1066. In the last year of his 
reign he attempted to wrest England from 
Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, and 
was defeated and slain in tlie battle of 
Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, September 
10th, 1066. Olaf III., the eldest son of 
King Harald, succeeded his father. His 
reign was peaceful and prosperous, and he 
greatly endeared himself to his subjects. 
He endeavored to introduce the civilization 
of Europe into his kingdom. He died in 
1093, and his son Magnus (11.) Barefoot suc¬ 
ceeded him. He iu vaded and conquered the 
Isle of Man, the Hebrides, the Sbetlands, 
and Orkneys; aud in vaded Ireland, but was 
defeated and slain in battle by the people 
of that island, A. D. 1103, 

At the death of Magnus, the Norwegians 
made his three sons, Ejsten, Sigurd and 
Olaf, joint Kings of Norway. Olaf died 
when a child, and Ejsten followed him in 
1123, leaving Sigurd I, sole king. He is 
one of the great heroes of Norway; he 
fought against the Moors, made a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem, where he joined his arras 
with those of Baldwin, and captured and 
plundered Sidon. He died in 1130, and 
for fifty-four years Norway was afflicted 
with anarchy and civil war, various princei 
contending for the crown. 

Order was restored by Sverre, or Sverer, 
who came to the throne in 1184, He 
claimed to be the son of Sigurd II., but 
was generally believed to be the son of a 
brushraaker. He was succeeded by hk 
only son Hakon IIL, in 1202. This prince 
died in 1204, when Guttorm, a grandson of 
Sverre, was made king. He was a mere 
child, and died after a reign of a few months. 
The crown then passed to Inge Baardsen, 
a nephew of the great Sverre, who ruled 
until 1217, _ His whole reign was passed in 
wars wi th ri v al cl ai rn a nts of h is cro wn, At 
the death of Inge, Hakon IV., said to be a 
son of Hakon III., came to the throne. 
He was a wise and powerful king, aud in 
1161 subdued Iceland. In 1262 he at- 
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tempted the conquest of Scotland^ hut was 
defeated in a battle at the moutli of the 
Clyde river, and died shortly after in the 
Orkneys, 

Hakon was succeeded by his son Mag¬ 
nus V,, who reigned until 1280, He sold 
the Hebrides to Scotland, and liis son Erik 
married the daughter of the Scottish king, 
Alexander HI, He was a good king and 
greatly improved the laws of Norway, 
Erik the Priest-hater came to the throne in 
1280, at the death of his father, and reigned 
until 1299, His reign was uneventful, and, 
as he left no sons, he was succeeded by hie 
only brother Hakon V,, who was a good 
ruler, and so endeared himself to his people, 
that at his death in 1319 they bestowed the 
crown of Norway upon the young Prince 
Magnus of Sweden, the son of King Ha~ 
kou^s daughter Ingeborg by her marriage 
with Erik, the brother of the King of Swe¬ 
den, 

In 1350 King Magnus resigned the 
crown of Norway to his second son Hakon 
VI,, who had married Margaret of Den¬ 
mark, At the death of Hakon in 1380 his 
son Olaf became king, under the regency 
of his mother Margaret, Olaf died in 1387, 
and Margaret became Queen of Norway* 

Since the deatli of Plakon IV, Norway 
had steadily declined. The constant wars 
with Denmark exhausted the kingdom, and 
the monopoly of trade enjoyed by the 
Hanse towns prevented the proper exercise 
of the industry of the people. In 1348 a 
plague known as the Black Death broke 
out, and scourged the kingdom for two 
years, destroying more than t-wo-thirds of 
the people, an evil from which'Norway did 
not recover for centuries, Margaret, as we 
have seen, united the crowns of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway by the act of the union 
of Calmar in 1397, From this period the 
Norwegians wholly lost their independence, 
and the Dauish influence became supreme 
in the kingdom. The Norwegian nobles 
were destroyed os an order, and were forced 
to give way to Danish emigrants. For sev¬ 
eral centuries after Margaret, Nonvay had 
no separate existence, and was little more 
than a province of Denmark, Clirktian I, 
ceded the Shetland and Orkney islatids, 
which had come to him with Norway, to 
Scotland, in lieu of his daughters dowry. 
The revolt of Sweden under Gustavus Vasa 
in 1523 accomplished nothing for Norway, 
and left that country still subject to Den¬ 
mark, Christian I* died in 1481, and Nor¬ 


way continued to languish under his sue- 
cessoi's, Hans (1481-1513); Christian IL 
(1513-1523); Frederick I, (1523-1533); 
Christian III, (1533-1559); and Frederick 
IL (1559-1588), During this period the 
doctrines of the Kefornmtion spread into 
Norway* The movement began in 1636, 
and in spite of the efforts of the priests and 
the government to prevent it, made such 
progress among the people that in the course 
of the next twenty years the country be¬ 
came thoroughly Protestant. 

Christian IV, came to the Danish throne 
in 1588, The Norwegians were more at¬ 
tached to him than to any other Dauish 
king. He spent a large part of his time 
in Norway; rebuilt Christiana in 1624, and 
in 1641 founded Christiansand, He also 
gave to the country an excellent co^e of 
lawSj many of which are still in force. His 
successors did not continue his wise policy^ 
but treated Norway more as a conquered 
province than as a joint kingdom. This 
state of affairs continued throughout the 
eighteenth century, and during this period 
Norway cannot be said to have had any in¬ 
dependent history. 

In 1808 Frederick VI. came to the 
throne^ and began to treat Norway more 
justly. In 1811 he founded the university 
of Christiana, and revived many of the old 
privileges of the kingdom. 

In 1812 Sweden joined the coalition 
against Napoleon, having been offered by 
Russia, as an inducement to this course, the 
possession of Norway, England joined 
Russia in this guarantee, anti though nei¬ 
ther of these powers had any right to dis¬ 
pose of Norway, the arrangement received 
the tacit approval of the other parties to- 
the coalition, Sweden accordingly sent an 
army into Germany under Bemadotte, the 
crown prince. After the battle of Leipzig 
(in October, 1813), Bernadotte marched 
into Holstein with the Swedish army to 
compel the Danes to give up Norway. 
Liibeck was taken and several severe de¬ 
feats were inflicted upon the Danes, who 
were forced to enter into the treaty of Kiel 
on the 14th of January, 1814, by which 
Norway was transferred to Sweden. 

The Norwegians were very indignant at 
this transfer, in which their wishes had not 
been con s ul ted * The Dan ish Crown Pri u ce 
Christian hastened to Norway, and assem¬ 
bled a national diet atEidsvold, near Chris¬ 
tiana, in May, 1814, This body conferred 
upon him the crown of Norway, and eon- 
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stituted the kingdom an independent mon¬ 
archy* In July Bernadotte invaded Nor¬ 
way with a strong army, and a British fleet 
blockaded the ports of that country, _ The 
Norwegians were compelled to submit, the 
Danish prince abdicated his crown^ and on 
the 14tli of August an armistice was signed, 
which recogiiissed Norway as a separate and 
independent monarchy under the Swedish 
king aud his heirs. The Norwegian Storth¬ 
ing formally ratified this arrangement on 
the 20fch of the following Octoherj and on 
the 4tli of November it received the ap¬ 
proval of the King of Sweden aud Norway* 
Since that time the two countries, while 
xoaintaiuiog separate governments, have 
been united under one sovereign, 

II* The History of Sw^eben. 

Sweden comprises the eastern part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula of Europe, and lies 
between latitude 55° 20' and 69° N*, and 
longitude 11° 10' and 24° 10' E, It is 
bounded on the north and west by Norway, 
on the east by the Baltic and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, on the northeast by Finland, on 
the south by the Baltic, and on the south¬ 
west by the Skager Back, the Cattegat, 
aud the Sound* The greatest length of 
Sweden, from north to south, is 970 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, from east to west, 
about 200 miles. It comprises an area of 
171,750 square miles, and contains a popu¬ 
lation of (III 1875) 4,383,291 souls. Sweden 
is divided from Norway by the main chain 
of the Scandinavian range of mountains, 
along which a wide avenue cut through the 
forest, and provided at regular intervals by 
stone monuments, marks the boundary be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms* This avenue is kept 
up with the greatest care by the Norwegians, 

The primitive inhabitanfea of Sweden 
were Laps aud Fins. At an uncertain but 
very remote period, these were driven out 
of the southern part of the country by the 
Goths, wdio settled the region now known 
as Goitland, or the Land of the Goths* 
According to the old Swedbh chronicles, 
Odin, at the head of the race of Swedes, 
who were also of German origin, invaded 
the country during this uncertain period, 
and finding the southern part in possession 
of the Goths, whom they recognized as a 
kindred people, passed farther north and 
drove out the Laps and Fins, and settled in 
the region now known as Svealand, the 
-central province of the present kingdom* 
" The Svea (or Swedes) were governed after 


Odin's death by his pontifl& (or chief 
priests), who had charge of his temple at 
bigtuna; and this tribe by degrees grew so 
much more powerful than the Goths that 
they were allowed to take the lead in all 
public matters, and their rulers were looked 
up to as chief hinge by all the * Smaa-kon- 
gar' (small kings) of the Goths as well as 
Swedes. In these and other legends of the 
same kind it is not easy to discover whether 
the old Swedes honored Odin as a god or as 
a mere human chief of their race; but it 
has been supposed by some writers that 
long after the first Gothic invaders brought 
his worship into Sweden a second band of 
the same tribe may have come, under a 
leader called by his name, who set up a 
newer form of faith, which gained such 
hold over tlie minds of the people that in 
time they came to worship the two Odins 
under one common faith/' 

Odin's successor was the Pontiff Njord^ 
whose son, Frey Yugve, was the founder of 
the royal line of the Ynglingar. He is 
said to have built a new temple on the 
ruins of the more ancient one of Sigtuna, 
and called it IJpp-Sala (or the High Halls). 
He was so greatly beloved by his people 
that at his death they placed him among 
their gods. The line of the Yngliugs is 
believed to have ended before the eighth 
century with Ingjald-Illraada, or “Ingjald 
the Bad Ruler," a cruel and crafty prince. 

In 993 01af, the Lap-king, so called be¬ 
cause he received the homage of his princes 
while ail infant in the arms, came to the 
throne, and with him the authentic history 
of Sweden begins. Christianity had been 
introduced into Sweden in 829 by Ansgar, 
a monk of Corbie, but had made slow pro¬ 
gress* Olaf embraced the new faith and 
founded a bishopric at Skara, He could 
not induce his people to accept Christianity, 
however, and they remained pagans for 
more than a century longer. He died in 
1024, and was succeeded by his son An- 
und, who reigned until 1052, when his 
brother, Edmund the Old, came to the 
throne* This king, who was the last of the 
Uppsala line, died in 1055* His reign is 
chiefly noted for a persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians. 

After the death of Edmund a fierce war 
broke out between the Goths and the 
Swed^, and the former succeeded in placing 
Stenkil, one of their own chieft, on the 
throne bb king over both nations* He was 
a Christian. For the next century anarchy 
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prevailed, the period being marked by the 
incessant struggles between the Swedes and 
the Goths, Lx 1135 Sverker I,, a Chris¬ 
tian, came to the throne. He greatly ex¬ 
erted himself to promote the Christianization 
of his kingdom, and erected many churches 
and monasteries. He restored order and 
prosperity to the kingdom, and greatly im¬ 
proved the administration of justice. Hedied 
in 1155, and was succeeded by Ins cousin, 
Erik, called '*The Saint/" who improved 
the laws of his kingdom and promoted the 
spread of Christianity, He conquered a 
large part of Finland, and compelled it to 
accept the Christian religion. He died in 
1160, The reigns of his successors, Karl 
Sverkersson (1160-1167), Knud Enksson 
(1167-'1195), Sverker II (1195-1210), 
Erik Enudsson (1210-1216), Johan Sver¬ 
kersson (1216-1222), and Erik Lsespe(1222 
-1250), were uneventful. During this period 
Christianity spread rapidly, and the clergy 
became the most powerful order in the 
state. In all this’ period there is nothing ’ 
to record of adairs in Sweden but the 
quarrels, wars, and murders of many kings, 
and the disorder and misery of the whole 
country. The only class of men who did 
anything to lessen these evils were the 
monks, many of whom had come from 
England. These zealous men first taught 
the Swedes how to till the ground and 
plant gardens, to prepare salt, to build and 
work water-mills, and to make roads and 
bridges/" 

In 1250 a more certain period in Swedish 
history began. Valdemar, the son of the 
chief of the powerful race of the Folkungar, 
was chosen King of Sweden, and with him 
began the Folkuogar line. He died in 
1302, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Magnus, who was a wise king, and greatly 
augmented the power of the crown. He 
was termed Magnus Ladu-laas, or Barn- 
lock, because he protected the granaries of 
the people from the rapacity of the nobles. 
He died in 1290, and a long period of 
strife between his three sons ensued. In 
1319 Magnus Smek, the grandson of Mag¬ 
nus Ladu-laas, came to the throne. He was 
but three years old at the time. In 1320 
he succeeded by right of his mother to the 
throne of Norway. Later on he married 
his son, Hakon, to Margaret of Denmark, 
as we have seen, and placed him upon the 
throne of Norway. Now that the three 
kingdoms were so closely allied, Magnus 
undertook to abolish the Swedish senate, I 


but was deposed, and in 1363 Albert of 
Mecklenburg was chosen King of Sweden. 
As we have seen, Margaret, upon succeed¬ 
ing to the crowns of Denmark and Norway 
at the death of her husband, made war 
upon Sweden, defeated Albert, and made 
herself Queen of Sweden. Her next step 
was the promulgation of the Act of the 
Union of Calmar, in 1397, by which Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Norway were united in 
a single monarchy. 

Margaret died in 1412, and was succeeded 
by her nephew, Erik of Pomerania, The 
Union of Calmar was maintained with great 
difiiculty for more than a century. In 
1434-36 it was nearly destroyed by the re¬ 
volt of the Swedes under Engelbrecht En- 
gelbrechtsson. His assassination by a Swe¬ 
dish noble in 1436 was all that saved the 
union from total destruction. In 1439 
Erik was deposed, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Karl Knudssou, From this time 
until the accession of Christian II. to the 
Danish throne, in 1513, all was anarchy 
and confusion in Sweden, 

Christian H. was a stern tyrant, and 
soon drove the Swedes into rebellion. The 
patriot party was led by Gustavus Vasa. 
His father and ninety-three other nobles 
had been perfidiously murdered by Chris¬ 
tian immediately after his coronation, Gus- 
tavua escaped to the mines of Dalecarlia, 
and roused the people of that region to an 
effort for the independence of their* coun¬ 
try. A desperate struggle ensued, and in 
the end the Danish forces were driven out 
of Sweden, which became an independent 
kingdom. The grateful people cbose Gus¬ 
tavus Vasa to be thefr ruler, and in the 
spring of 1523 he was crowned King of 
Sweden. He reigned for thirty-seven years, 
and governed the country with wisdom and 
prudence. He established the Lutheran 
religion in Sweden, and raised that country 
to a more important position in Europe 
than it had ever occupied before. He died 
in 1560. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Erik XIV., who died in 1568 after an 
uneventful reign. The last years of his reign 
were passed in hopeless insanity. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Johan III., who 
reigned untO 1592, when he died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sigismund, who in 
1587 had been elected King of Pohind. 
This king was thoroughly under the influ¬ 
ence of the Jesuits, into whose hands he Lad 
fallen in Poland, and endeavored to restore 
the Eomiah religion in Sweden, He also 
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eb^ented bimself from the country^ and 
made his residence in Poland* The result 
^^ 7 a 3 that he was deposed by the Swedes, 
who proclaimed his uncle, Charles IX,, the 
SOD of Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, 
1599* Charles was an abJe and vigorous 
sovereign, and liis reign was mainly one 
of tranquillity. Under him the kingdom 
prospered greatly, ^ 

Charles IX, died in 1611, and Ins son, 
Gustavus Adolphus, succeeded to the 
throne. He was but seventeen years old, 
but had already seen service in the war 
with Christian IV, of Denmark, He was 
destined to become not only one of the 
most illustrious heroes of the old world, but 
the author of a new system of warfare. 
Peace was made with Denmark in 1613, 
through the mediation of England, A war 
with Russia now engaged the attention of 
the young king. The line of Ruric having 
died out, a party in Russia desired to offer 
the crown of that couotry to a brother of 
Gustavus. The greater part of the nation 
sustained the claims of Michael Romanoff, 
and in the war which ensued Sweden was 
not able to overcome this obstacle. The 
peace of Stolbova closed the war in 1617, 
and Russia ceded considerable territory, 
including the site of the present city of St. 
Petersburg, to Sweden, A little later Gus¬ 
tavus became involved in a war with Po¬ 
land, which lasted for nine years. It was 
caused by the pretensions of Sigiamuiid of 
Poland to the Swedish crown* It was 
closed in 1629 through the mediation of 
Richelieu, who was anxious to allow GuS“ 
tavus liberty to engage in the Thirty Years' 
War. The part borne by Gustavus iu the 
Thirty Years’ War, and his death, in 1632, 
have been related in The History of Ger- 
mmiy^ to which the reader is referred. 

Upon leaving Sweden in 1630, Gustavus 

E laced the affliirs *of his kingdom in the 
aiids of a council of regency presided over 
by his prime minister, the Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, a man of great ability and integrity. 
To this council the kin^onfided his infant 
daughter Christina. Upon her father^s 
death Christina was proclaimed queen, and 
the government was adraimstered byOxen- 
stiern, under whose guidance Sweden re¬ 
tained her place at the head of the Protes¬ 
tant league* Christina, upon reaching 
years of discretion, took the government 
into her own hands, and to the astonish¬ 
ment and delight of her people, proved her¬ 
self a worthy daughter of Gustavus, Ab 


the time passed on she disappointed the ex¬ 
pectations to which the promise of her first 
years had given rise, and in 1654, having 
become weary of the cares of state, she ab¬ 
dicated her throne in favor of her cousin 
Charles Gustavus, and left the country. She 
was but twenty-eight years old at the tiine. 
She subsequently abjured her father's faith 
and entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
Alter a life of pleasure and dissipation she 
died at Rome in 1680 at the age of sixty-three. 

Charles X,, the successor of Christina, 
was ambitious of becoming the absolute 
master of northern Europe. His kingdom 
was greatly exhausted by the, expenses of 
the Thirty Years' War, and the extrava¬ 
gance of the last years of Christina’s reign* 
Nevertheless, he persisted in his determina¬ 
tion to make Sweden enpreme on the Baltic, 
The distracted condition of Poland pointed 
her out as his first victim. An alliance 
was made with Russia, which couotry had 
cause for complaint against the Poles, and 
in 1654 the Russian armies invaded Poland* 
In 1655 the Swedish fleet blockaded the 
free city of Dantzic, and two Swedish ar¬ 
mies invaded Poland. Charles X* gained 
several important victories, one of which 
was won over the Great Elector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, whom he forced 
to become a vassal of Sweden instead of 
Poland* The subsequent embarrassments 
of Sweden enabled the elector to recover 
by treaty all he had lost. Warsaw was 
taken by Charles X* in person, and he was 
acknowledged King of Poland by the army 
and the greater part of the nation* Had 
Russia and Sweden been harmonious, Po¬ 
land might have been divided between 
them, but the czar became jealous of the 
success of his rival and turned against him, 
and the Emperor Eeopold and the King 
of Denmark united to compel Charles to 
relinquish his conquests. Charles at once 
withdrew from Poland and made a rapid 
dash at Denmark, and overran the duchies 
of Bremen, Hoistein and Schleswig almost 
without resistance* In the midst of a winter 
of unusual severity, he crossed his army 
with its artillery and infantry over the two 
Belts on the solid ice, and by a series of 
brilliant successes placed Copenhagen at 
his mercy. Prance and England now in¬ 
tervened to compel peace, and the treaty of 
Roskild was signed in March, 1658, by 
which Denmark surrendered the principal 
islands to Sweden, On the pretext that 
Frederick III, of Denm^k had not exe- 
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cuted tlie treaty in good faith, Charles re¬ 
newed the war in August, Copenhagen 
was seriously threatened, but was saved by 
the intervention of the Dutch, who sent a 
fleet to its relief. The Elector of Branden¬ 
burg now drove the Swedes from Jutland, 
and Charles was forced to withdraw into 
his own country. The maritime powei*a 
now resolved to put a stop to the war, which 
was crippling their commerce in the Baltic. 
The death of Charles X. in rebruary, 1660, 
removed the only real obstacle to peace, 
which was concluded by the Queen Regent 
of Sweden with Poland, Russia, and Den¬ 
mark. 

In 1675 the war was renewed against 
Sweden by the Elector of Brandenburg, 
aided by the forces of Christian V. of Den¬ 
mark and a Dutch fleet. The war lasted 
with varying success until 1679, when Douis 
XIV. intervened in behalf of Sweden, and 
compelled her antagonists to make peace 
with her, and restore her all the territory 
they had taken from her. Sweden was 
thus saved from parting with any of her 
territory, but she came out of the war in a 
reatly crippled condition. Her fleet was 
estroyed and her flnances were nearly ru¬ 
ined. It was a serious question whether 
the government could maintain itself with¬ 
out assistance from abroad. In this state 
of affairs a peaceful revolution in 1680 
changed the character of the government 
A new constitution was adopted, conferring 
absolute and irresponsible power upon the 
king. A thorough reform was introduced 
into all branches of the public service, and 
the prudent and energetic measures of 
Charles XL (1660-1697) during the re¬ 
mainder of the century prepared the country 
to resume its old position of supremacy in 
the Baltic, 

Charles XL died in 1697, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by hia sou Charles XII,, a youth of 
fifteen. This event seemed to offer to the 
neighboring powers an opportunity to wrest 
from Sweden her possessions east and south 
of the Baltic, namely: Finland, Carelia, 
Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, most of Pomer¬ 
ania, the fortified towns of Stettin, Wismar, 
and Stralsund, and the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden. A league for this purpose 
was organised by Augustus II. of Poland 
and L of Saxony. Frederick IV. of Den¬ 
mark, one of the confederates, began hos¬ 
tilities in March, 1700, by invading the 
territories of the Duke of Holstein-Got- 
torp, Charles's brother-in-law and most 


valued friend. The young king astonished 
both his friends and his enemies by the 
firmness he displayed in this emergency. 
He made an alliance with England and 
Holland, and under the protection of their 
fleet made a descent upon Denmark and 
compelled Frederick to sue for peace. By 
the treaty of Travendal, the Danish king 
renewed his former treaties with the Duke 
of Holstein and agreed to pay a consider¬ 
able sum to replace the losses he had in¬ 
flicted. He thus brought the war to a tri¬ 
umphant close without striking a blow. 

Peter 1. of Russia bad entered into the con¬ 
spiracy against Sweden, and the peace with 
Denmark left Charles free to turn his at¬ 
tention to him. Peter had laid siege to 
Xarva with 80,000 men. In November, 
1700, Charles attacked him with an inferior 
force, and compelled him to raise the siege. 
Charles then turned upon the Kmg of Sax¬ 
ony and Poland, and in 1701 defeated the 
Saxon troops near Riga, and occupied the 
whole of Courland, In 1702 he captured 
Warsaw wdthout a blow. Augustus fled to 
Cracow, and in July Charles defeated the 
combined army of Poles and Saxons at 
Clissow, about'half-way between Warsaw 
and Cracow. In 1703 he defeated the 
Saxons at Pul tusk, and took the city of 
Thorn and destroyed its fortifications. A 
movement was now made by a party in 
Poland to exclude Augustus from the throne 
of that country. It was favored by Charles 
XII., through whose influence Count Stan¬ 
islaus Leszczynski was proclaimed King of 
Poland in July, 1704. He signed a Umty 
of peace and alliance with Charles XIL 
Augustus withdrew to Dresden, the capital 
of Saxony. In 1706 Charles appeared be¬ 
fore Dresden with an army of 20,000 men, 
and compelled Augustus to sign the treaty 
of Altranstadt, by which he renounced all 
claim to the Polish crown for himself and 
bis heirs, and abandoned his alliance with 
Russia. 

In the meantime Peter the Great of 
Russia had been increasing and improving 
his array, and had overrun the provinces 
of Ingria and Carelia, which had been held 
by Sweden since 1617. In 1704 his armies 
occupied Lithuania and Courland and cap¬ 
tured Dorpatand Narva. Upon hearing of 
the treaty of Altranstadt Peter hastened to 
Poland and induced the diet of nobles, held 
at Lublin in July, 1707, to repudiate that 
treaty and declare the Polish throne vacant 
since the abdication of Augustus. The 
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electors were summoned to choose a king, 
Charles XII., who was in Saxony, at once 
marched into Poland to defeat this move¬ 
ment, but Peter avoided meeting him in a 
pitched battle, and harassed him and wore 
out his army by his skilful manoeuvres. 

In 1708 Charles determined to strike at 
the heart of his adversary's kingdom, and 
invaded Russia, intending, as is believed, to 
capture Moscow. He found the country 
stripped of food for mau or horse, and 
every road watched by the Russian cavalry, 


their march to join Charles, had in the 
meantime been defeated and driven back 
by the Russians at Liesna with the loss of 
half their number. Charles, instead of 
retreating from the Ukraine into Poland 
by a shorter route, laid siege to Pultawa. 
He was defeated by a powerful Russian 
army, and was wounded and forced to seek 
safety in flight. Nearly half of his army 
was left dead on the field, and the most 
famous Swedish officers were taken pris¬ 
oners. The king escaped with difficulty, 
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which harassed his march at every step, but 
could never be brought to a general en¬ 
gagement. Reinforcements were on their 
way to join Charles, but without waiting 
for them he suddenly marched into the ter¬ 
ritory of the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
whose chief, Mazeppa,had promised to join 
him vnth 30,000 men. He was indeed 
joined by Ma^eppa, but the chief could 
bring with him only a few followers, and 
came to ask protection for his life from 
Charles. The Swedish reinforcements, on 


and leaving General Lowenhaupt in com¬ 
mand of the wreck of bis army, fled to the 
territory of the sultan. Lowenhaupt was 
forced to surrender. 

The treaties of Travendal and Altran- 
stadt were now trodden under foot by the 
allies. Stanislaus fled from. Poland, and 
Augustus n, resumed the crown of that 
country, and renewed his alliauces with 
Russia and Denmark. Frederick IV. of 
Denmark invaded Sweden and took Heh 
singborg, but the Swedish General Stenbocfe 
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prevented him from gaining any further 
success. The German provinces of Sweden 
were overrun by the combined armies of 
Russia, Saxony, and iPolaud, The inter¬ 
ference of the emperor and of England and 
Holland compelled the allies to allow these 
provinces to remain neutraL Sweden, left 
without a king and almost without an army, 
seemed on the point of being utterly dis¬ 
membered by her enemies. 

Charles remained five years in Turkey, 
and managed, as we shall see farther on, to 
incite the sultan to a war against Russia, 
He at length found himself an unwelcome 
guest, and was forcibly expelled from the 
Turkish dominions by the sultan* He was 
furnished with a safe conduct through Ger¬ 
many by the emperor, and returned to his 
own kingdom, where his, presence was sadly 
needed. He reached Strakund in Novem¬ 
ber, 1714, and immediately set to work to 
wrest Pomerania from Frederick William 
I* of Prussia* The battle of Pultawa, how¬ 
ever, had ended the supremacy of Sweden 
in the north, and Charles found himself 
now opposed by a league consisting of Rus¬ 
sia, Poland, Denmark, and England, Wis- 
ijiar and Strakund were taken by the allied 
forces, and Sweden was stripped of the last 
of her possessions south of the Baltic* Rus¬ 
sia had already gained the larger part of 
the Swedish possessions east of the Baltic, 
and wiis satisfied with what she had gained* 
She therefore readily consented to make ai 
separate peace with Swedem The prelimi¬ 
naries of a treaty for this purpose had just 
been signed when Charles XII. was killed 
by a cannon-ball, in December, 1718, at 
the siege of Predericshall in Norway. He 
found Sweden the most powerful state of 
the north; he left it humbled and reduced 
by the loss of all its possessions south and 
east of the Baltic. From this time its 
part in European affaii^ w'as insignificant. 

The heir to the Swedkh crown was the 
Duke of Holstein, the nephew of Charles 
XII., but a revolution broke out at the 
death of the king, and the Swedish crown 
was made elective, and was conferred upon 
Ulrica Eleanora, the second sister of 
Charles. She was the wife of Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel, who had been for some time 
in command of the Swedish army. He be¬ 
came the real ruler of Sweden* The nego¬ 
tiations for peace with Russia were broken 
off, but treaties were signed between Sweden 
and England, Poland, Prussia, and Den- 
mai‘k. The duchies of Bremen and Verden 
71 


were confirmed to Hanover; Prussia ob¬ 
tained Stettin and the region lying between 
the Oder and Peene, and also the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin ; and Denmark re¬ 
ceived Schleswig. In 1721, through the 
mediation of France, the peace of Nystadt 
was signed between Sweden and Russia. 
The latter powe^ restored Finland to 
Sweden, but retained all the provinces she 
had taken from her east of the Baltic. 

During the war of the Austrian succes¬ 
sion, Sweden ventured to renew the war 
with Russia at the instigation of France. 
The result of this war was that Sweden was 
obliged to surrender all her provinces esist 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, which were added 
to the Russian empire in 1743. In 1751 
Queen Ulrica died, and was succeeded by 
Adolphus Frederick. 

In 1756, at the opening of the Seven 
Years* War, Sweden joined the coalition 
against Prussia, in the hope of winning 
back Pomerania, but accomplisbed nothing 
of moment against the Prussian king. In 
1759 she formed an alliance with Denmark 
and Russia for mutual defence, and for the 
maintenance of the commercial neutrality 
of the Baltic. In 1762 peace was made 
between Sweden and Prussia. In 1771 
Gustavus III., the son of Adolphus Fred¬ 
erick, and the nephew of Frederick the 
Great, succeeded hk father as King of 
Sweden. 

The Swedish kingdom, though nominally 
independent, was for many years really ruled 
by foreign courts. The French and Russians 
had their respective parties, which in the 
poverty of the kingdom looked to tliose 
nations for support. They kept the king¬ 
dom in a state of constant turmoil. Gus¬ 
tavus III., by a mild but firm policy, put 
an end to these factions, and succeeded in 
neutralizing the designs of Russia for the 
enslavement of hk country. The result 
was a war between the two countries. It 
was closed by the peace of Werela, and 
during the remainder of the century the 
most cordial relatO^is existed between 
Sweden and Russia. Under Gustavus IH, 
another change was made in the character 
of the Swedish government. Since 1720 it 
had been almost wholly aristocratic, but in 
1772 the royal power, with the good will 
of the people, was set up again. In 1789, 
Russia having become involved in a war 
with the Turks, Sweden, the ancient ally 
of the sultan, declared war against Russia, 
and prevented the fleet of that country from 
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sailing to the Mediterranean. ' Denmark, I 
the ally of Russia, prepared to invade 
Sweden, but was forced by England, Hol¬ 
land, and Prussia to remain ueutrak In 
1780 Sweden joined Russia, Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, and Prussia in the “Armed Neutral¬ 
ity'' for the purpose of compelling Eng¬ 
land to abandon her claim to search neutral 
vessels for contraband of war, as has been 
related. 

In 1792 Gustavus IV. succeeded to the 
Swedish throne. He was friendly to Frailce, 
and held aloof from the coalition against the 
French republic. Gustavus was very bitter 
against Napoleon, but the Swedish people 
were as fin end ly to the empire as they had 
been to the republic. Out of this state of 
affiiii's arose a war with Russia, which 
power succeeded in wresting all of Finland 
from Sweden- In 1809 Gustavus was de¬ 
posed, and was succeeded by Charles XIIL, 
who gave to his people a free constitution. 
In 1810 peace was made with France j and 
in order to strengthen the friendship be¬ 
tween the two countries, the Swedish diet 
chose as the heir of Charles XIII., who 
had no children, Marshal Bernadette, one 
of Napoleou's ablest generals. Berimdotte 
repaired to Sweden forthwith, and assumed 
the position of crown prince. lie devoted 
himself heartily to the interests of his 
adopted country, and gave but a partial 
and unwilling adhesion to Napoleon's con¬ 
tinental system. His adoptive father's ill¬ 
ness soon left the administration of the 
government in his hands, and his admission 
of British goods into Pomerania brought 
on a war witli France. Beruadotte ap¬ 
pealed to Russia for aid, and an alliance 
was concluded between Sweden, Russia and 
Great Britaiu. 

In 1813 Sweden, under the guidance of 
Rernadotte, joined m the war for the liber- 


ation of Germany. By the terms of the 
treaty arranging European affairs after the 
battle of Leipzig, she ceded to Denmark 
her territory of Pomerania, and received in 
exchange Norway, which had until now 
formed a part of the Danish monarchy. 
Russia was allowed to retain Finland. 
This arrangement was distasteful to the 
Norwegians, who took up arms to resist it. 
They declared their independence of Swe¬ 
den, and proclaimed a Danish prince king, 
and adopted a constitution freer than that 
of any European monarchy. Sweden pre¬ 
pared to enibree iier authority, and con¬ 
quered the Norwegians, but was obliged, 
on her part, to accept the union of Norway 
with the Swedish state, on terms which 
recognized Norway as an independent mon¬ 
archy, ivith its own constitution. 

m. The History of Sweden and 
Norway, 

In 1818 Charles XIII. died, and Berna¬ 
dette was crowned king as Charles XIV- 
John- He proved himself an able sov¬ 
ereign, and under him both Sweden and 
Norway prospered greatly- The arts and 
manufactures made great progress, and 
education was more generally diffused. He 
died on the 8 th of March, 1849, and hia 
crowm passed to his son, Oscar I., who 
reigned until 1859. During the Crimean 
war Sweden and Norway remained neutral, 
as they have also ‘done during the subse¬ 
quent struggles in Europe. At the death 
of King Oscar his son, Cliarles XV., came 
to the throne. The last-named king died 
on the 18th of September, 1872, and being 
without children was succeeded by his 
brother, Oscar II., the present (1878) 
reigning sovereign. The history of the 
kingdom since the union has been peaceful 
and imeventfuL 
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)HE fifteenth emtury mtnessed a re¬ 
markable aAvakening of human 
thought and enterprise, one of the 
most important xesulis of which 
was the activity in maritime under¬ 
takings which led to the discovery 
of lands hitherto unknown to the civilized 
^vorld, and gave new life and fresh fields to 
commerce. It is usual to attribute the in¬ 
vention of the manner's compass to an Ital¬ 
ian named Gioja, who lived about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but it 


is certain that the polarity of the magnet 
and its application to the compass vraa 
known in Europe at least two centuries 
earlier. The practical application of the 
compass to the art of navigation did not 
take place until about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It at once led to the 
undertaking of longer and more daring voy¬ 
ages than had ever been attempted before* 
the results of which Tvere the discoveries of 
the Madeira, Azores, and Cape de Verde is¬ 
lands, and the coast of Guinea, the doublmg 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the new route by sea to the 
Indies- The Portuguese were, as we have 
seen, the pioneers in these undertakings. 
Their exploits and discoveries have been 
related in The Hktonj of Portugal, to which 
the reader is referred, and neecf not be re¬ 
told here. 

Among those who had watched the pro¬ 
gress of the Poi-tuguese Avith the deepest 
interest Avas Christopher Columbus, a native 
of Genoa iu Italy. He at an early day 
conceived the idea that the Indies might be 
reached by a shorter and more direct route 
than that around the Cape of Good Hope; 
and as he held the belief, which the church 
had pronounced heretical, that the earth 
was spherical in form, lie proposed to ac¬ 
complish his design by sailing due west 
from Europe, To the fulfilment of this 
design he devoted the remainder of his life* 
He had studied the science of navigatioi 
profoundly, and had had practical espe* 
rience in ft, so that his belief that land lay 
to the Avestward of Europe was the result 
of long and careful study, and not a mere 
unsupported notion. He spent many years 
in endeavoring to enlist the varioua govern* 
ments of Europe in support of his scheme* 
Genoa, Portugal, England, and Spain were 
urged to assist him, but in vain. At last 
Isabella of Spain was won over to the 
views of Columbus, and agreed to furnish 
him with the means of making the attempt 
he desired. She declared tliat she would 
even pawn lier jewels if necessary to raise 
the funds needed for the enterprise. Colum- 
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bus was created bigb admiral, and ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of all the lands he might 
discover, and it was agreed that he should 
receive oue-teuth of the net profits of the 
trade with such lands. He was furnished 
with three small ships. He sailed fi'om 
Palos iu Spain on the 3d of August, 1492, 
and touched at the Canary islands to refit* 
After a long and trying voyage, during 
which all but Columbus lost whatever hope 
of success they had cherished, land was dis¬ 
covered on the 12th of October, This was 
one of the Bahama islands, and was named 
by Columbus Sau Salvador, or the “ Holy 
Saviour/ During this voyage the islands 
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of Hayti and Cuba were discovered. Co¬ 
lumbus believed that the region discovered 
by him was a pa^tof the Indies, and named 
the natives Indians, qualifying this name 
by the terra “West*” These and the 
neigliboriog islands are still called the 
West Indies* Columbus took possession 
of the new lands in the name of the King 
and Queen of Spain, and collecting such 
articles as would serve to prove his sue- 
cess and show the character of the coun¬ 
try, and taking with him a few of the na¬ 
tives, he set sail for Europe, and reached 
Palos on the 15th of March, 1493* Frora 
that port to the court at Barcelona his 
progress was a triumphal procession. He 
was received by the king and queen with 


the most distinguished honors, and was cor¬ 
dially aided by the government iu fitting 
out a second expedition. With seventeen 
ships be sailed Irora Cadiz on the 25th of 
September, 1493, and on this voyage dis¬ 
covered Jamaica and many of theCarihee 
islands* He found that the colony which 
he had planted in Hayti on bis first voyage 
had been destroyed by the natives. He 
replaced it with another, but the discovery 
of gold in Hayti soon drew the attention 
of the Spaniards from more useful employ¬ 
ments to the search for the precious metal. 
In his third voyage, in 1498, Columbus 
for the first time saw the continent of Amer¬ 
ica* He touched it near the mouth 
of the Orinoco, and examined a part 
of the South American coast. His 
decisive measures for the preserva¬ 
tion of the colony wdiich he had 
planted in the new world made him 
many enemies, who w^ere already jeal¬ 
ous of hiB success. Complaints were 
lodged against him in Spain, and he 
was sent back to Europe in irons. 
Isabella, indignant at this treatment, 
endeavored to atone for these unde¬ 
served indignities by increased at¬ 
tentions to tlra great admiral. Co¬ 
lumbus went on a fourth voyage to 
the new world in the first years of 
the sixteenth century, and -was ship 
wrecked upon the coast of Jamaica, 
Keturuing to Spain he found that 
his friend and patroness, Queen 
Isabella, was upon her death-bed. 
Ferdinand, with characteristic mean- 
uess, evaded the payment of the 
remuneration that had been prom¬ 
ised to Columbus, and at last the 
great admiral, worn out with dis¬ 
appointment, died in poverty at Valladolid, 
in 1506. 

About seven years after the first voyage 
of Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren¬ 
tine, visited the West Indies and the east¬ 
ern coast of South America* On his return 
he published a description of these coun¬ 
tries, Somewhat later a German writer on 
geography, who may never have heard of 
Columbus, gave to the new world the name 
America^ which has since clung to it. 

England also bore a share in the discov¬ 
eries beyond the Atlantic* In 1497 Sebp' 
tian Cabot, then employed in the service 
of Henry THI., undertook a voyage to the 
western continent* He sailed along the 
coast of North America from Labrador to 
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the Delaware. Though his voyage was fol¬ 
lowed by no imtuBdiate resultj his discov¬ 
eries were subsequently made the basis of 
the claims of England to North America* 

In consequence of these discoveries and 
of the spirit aroused by them, the commerce 
of Europe increased with wonderful rapid¬ 
ity* There was a marked improvement in 
the vessels employed, and the navies of the 
states of the old world began to grow with 
sudden vigor* 

The diseoveriee begun in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century w^ere prosecuted 
with vigor in the sixteenth* The Portu¬ 
guese, Spaniards, and EngliBb engaged in 
an honorable rivalry in 
these ex 2 >ioits. In 1600 
Cabral, a Portuguese 
navigatoi% discovered the 
rich country of Brazil, 
and took possession of it 
in the name of Ids sov¬ 
ereign, Manuel I. Gas- 
par Cortereaijin the ser¬ 
vice of the same king, 
explored the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence and the Lab¬ 
rador coast as tai* north 
as Hudsoids bay. In 
1609 Diego Columbus, 
ivho wuis hereditary 
Viceroy of Spain in the 
new world, uudertook 
the conquest and coloni¬ 
zation of Cuba, which 
were accomplished in 
1511. There was a be¬ 
lief among the Euro¬ 
peans that the mainland 
of America abounded in 
precious metals, which 
could be obtained with 
little trouble, and the Spaniards added to 
this a romantic faith that somewhere in the 
south there was a fountain, the waters of 
which would ensure perpetual youth to him 
who should drink of them. The first to go 
in search of this fountain was Juan Ponce 
de Leon, in 1512. His expedition resulted 
in the discovery of Fiorida, which name he 
gave to the coast because of the beauty and 
luxuriance of its foliage. In 1513 Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, at the head of a party of 
Spaniards, crossed the Isthmus of Darien, 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean, 

In 1519 Hernando Cortez;, with less than 
600 men, undertook the most considerable 
expedition yet attempted—the conquest of 


Mexico. This remarkable country was 
inhabited by a race which had made a de¬ 
cided advance in civilization. It possessed 
numerous and populous cities, and was 
governed by a code of laws which gave 
security to life and commerce. It pas- 
sessed good roads, and a steady and pros¬ 
perous trade was niaintained between its 
various portions. Its temples and other 
arehitectural works were noted for their 
grandeur, and many of the arts and luxu¬ 
ries of civilization were in constant mk 
The country was governed by a race of 
hereditary emperoi’S, who were regarded 
with religious reverence by their subject?* 


In the course of a few years, Cortez, with 
the aid of his cavalry and firearms, was 
enabled to reduce this mighty empire to 
Bubjection. The authority of S 2 >ain was 
firmly established over Mexico, and it be¬ 
came a source of constant and enormous 
wealth to that kingdom. Cortez was not 
satisfied with merely conquering the coun¬ 
try; he had the elements of true greatness 
in his soul, and be earnestly tried to civilize 
and Christianize it. His efforts were to a 
great degree rewarded with success, and 
Cbristianity spread rapidly throughout the 
country. The natives, thinking that their 
gods had either deserted them or had been 
conquered, embraced Christianity with great 
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rapidity, and the humane and benevolent 
eouduct of the missionaries, promiuent 
among whom was the good Las Casas, won 
them powerfully to the new faith. 

In 1531 a Spanish force, led by Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, invaded Peru, and in five 
years subdued that country, Peru was in- 
lerior to Mexico in civilization, but was 
rich in the precious metals. The conquest 
of this country was conducted with the 
utmost barbarity* Pizarro and his suc¬ 
cessors eared only for riches, and extorted 
immense sums of gold and silver from the 


quest of that region. He found it impossi¬ 
ble to subdue the Indians of this peninsula,, 
and his attempt at conquest degenerated 
into a search for gold, in which he wan¬ 
dered from Tampa bay to the Alleghenies, 
and thence to the Mississippi, which he 
discovered at a point not far from the pres¬ 
ent city of Memphis, in 1541, Crossing the 
great river, he wandered two hundred miles 
farther west, and then descended the Wachita 
to the Red river, from wliicii he passed to 
the Mississippi again* He died on the 
banks of the last-named stream, and liis 


natives by the cruellest torments. They 
were compelled lo work in the mines in 
gangs, and four-fifths of those so employed 
are said to have died from the hardships and 
cruelties inflicted upon them* 

Between 1540 and 1542 the Pacific coast 
of North America was explored by Coro¬ 
nado and Cabrillo, eommanders in the 
service of Spain j hut no settlements were 
made on that coast. In 1539 Fernando de 
Soto was appointed by the Emperor Charles 
V,, Governor General of Cuba and of all the 
countries he should conquer. He sailed 
firoin Cuba to Florida, to attempt the con¬ 


body was consigned to its mighty flood, 
D. 1542. After many hardships, a por¬ 
tion of his follo’wers succeeded in reachincr 
Mexico. ^ 

Bolivia and Buenos Ayres were settled 
between 1535 and 1540, the discovery of 
silver in those countries drawing a con* 
mderable Spanish emigration to them. 
Brazil was settled by the Portuguese about 
the same time, but its agricultural wealth 
was the attraction, its mineral wealth be¬ 
ing tinknow'n until a much later period. 

The French were early attracted to the 
fisheries of the banks of Newfoundland^ 
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but tbey iiiad6 no eiFort to settls tbo coast 
of America until near the middle of the 
century* Praucis I*, envious of the good 
fortune of Charles V., sent Verramni, an 
Italian navigator, on a voyage of discovery. 
He explored the Atlantic coast from Flor¬ 
ida to Newfoundland, and visited the har¬ 
bors of New York and Newport In 1534r- 
35 Jacques Cartier explored tbe coast of 
Newfoundland and Canada, and ascended 
the St Lawrence beyond the present towns 
of Quebec and Montreal, which were then 


five men to bold the site, and went back 
to France* The civil wars made it impos¬ 
sible for anything further to be done, and 
the men who bad been left in Florida built 
a vessel and abandoned that country. Two 
years later Coligny sent out a colony, which 
formed a settlement on tbe St John's, then 
called the river May. This colony en¬ 
dured considerable suffering, but the arri¬ 
val of aid from France placed matters or 
a more favorable footing. Philip II. of 
Spain, who claimed Florida as a part of 
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large Indian villages. In 1542 the Sleur 
de Roberval planted a colony m Nova 
Scotia, but it enjoyed but a brief existence. 
In 1562, Coligny, wishing to ^tablish a 
colony in the new world as a refuge for the 
Huguenots of France, obtaiued a cbm mis¬ 
sion for that pui^pose from Charles IX., and 
sent Jean Ribault on a voyage of explora¬ 
tion* Ribault landed on the coast of Flor¬ 
ida, near the present town of St Augustine, 
and named the country Carolina in honor 
of the King of France. Delighted with 
the climate and the country, he left twenty- 


his possessions, no sooner heard of the 
settlement of a Protestant colony wuthin 
its limits, than he sent out a squadron 
under Melendez, who captured and mas¬ 
sacred the settlers, A. u. 1564. Melendez 
secured the country to Spain by establish- 
iDg a settlement on the Florida coast. He 
named the new town St. Augustine, in 
hoDor of the saint on whose fetival he had 
reached Florida. It still bears this name, 
and is by forty years the oldest town in the 
United States. When the news of the 
massacre of the French reached Europe, 
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Dominic de Gourges, a gentleman of Gas¬ 
cony, fitted out three ships at his own ex¬ 
pense, and saiLiug to Florida, attacked and 
captured the Spanish force which held the 
fort that had been taken from the French, 
He hung his prisoners in retaliation for 
the cruelties of Melendez, 1568, 

England, although as yet making no 
effort to compete with the continentai na¬ 
tions in the pLanting of colonies in America, 
still maintained her claims to the Atlantic 
coast of that country, which were founded 
upon Cabot^s discoveries. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth gave to this region the name of Vir- 
giuiu, m honor oi' her virgin life. English 


CAFTAIK JOHN SmTH- 

vessels visited the Newfoundland fisheries, 
and several expeditious were sent to the 
coast of Labrador in search of a northwest 
pass^e to India, and of gold. In 1578 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to plant a colony at St, John's 
in Newfoundland* lu 1584 Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the half-brother of Gilbert, sent 
over an expedition under Amidas and Bar- 
low, who explored the coast of North Caro¬ 
lina, and fixed upon Roanoake island as a 
proper site for a colony* Their reports, 
upon their return to England, drew nuraer- 
ous volunteer, from whom one hundred 
and eight persons were selected and sent 


over to Roanoake island m 1585, The 
colonists soon exhausted their provisions, 
and Sir Francis Drake chanciDg to arrive 
with his fleet from the West Indies about 
this time, the disheartened settlers implored 
him to take them back to England, He 
did so. Another efibrt was made to settle 
the island the next year, but with similar 
success. It was during this attempt that 
tlie first white child was bom in America, 
She was the child of Eleanor Dare, the 
daughter of the governor of the colony, 
and was named from her birthplace, Vir* 
ginicL 

Thus far Spain had reaped the greatest 
advantage from the settlement 
of the new world. Her prov¬ 
inces in Cuba and the West In¬ 
dies, Mexico, Central America 
and South America, were gov¬ 
erned by viceroys, and had al¬ 
ready a large Spanish popula¬ 
tion, which was rapidly increas¬ 
ing, By the close oi' the six¬ 
teenth century the export of 
the precious metals amounted to 
about $20,000,006 per annum. 
A large and lucrative com¬ 
merce was conducted between 
Spain and her colonic, which 
poured tlieir rich products into 
her markets, and received lier 
manufactures in return. Had 
the mother country been gov¬ 
erned by a liberal and enlight¬ 
ened policy, this wealth might 
have enabled her to maintain 
her position as the most power¬ 
ful state of Europe* Narrow¬ 
minded and bigoted, she derived 
no lasting benefit from it. The 
Spanish colonies in America, 
however, w^ere governed upon 
the most despotic principles, and 
were regarded by Spain chiefly as a source 
of wealth. The extension of the Spanish 
;^ower in Mexico, Central America, and 
South America, went on through the seven¬ 
teenth century. Their history will be re* 
lated elsewhere. 

In 1624 the Dutch seized the settlements 
m Brazil, which had passed with Portugal 
into the hands of Spain, The next year 
they were recovered by the Spaniards, and 
in 1645 Portugal having re-established her 
independence, Brazil became her possession 
once more. In 1696 the gold mines of 
Brazil were discovered; but fortunately 
for that country her great agricultural re- 
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BDiirces had been to some extent developed, 
and her people had acquired the charac¬ 
teristics 'svhich were the foundation of her 
prosperity'. 

The intereet of the history of the western 
world centres in North America. Until 
the opening of the seventeenth century 
England had made no effort to colonize 
the territory which she claimed in North 
America; but now associations began to 
be formed in England for the planting of 
commercial colonies upon the American 
coast. The first of these was the Lon¬ 
don Company, which was chartered 
by King James L in 1606. Early in 
the year 1607 a company of emi¬ 
grants was sent oat, which established 
the first permanent English settle¬ 
ment at Jamestown, on the banks of 
the James river, in Virginia. The 
command of this expedition was ves¬ 
ted in Captain Newport, but the true 
hero of the undertaking was the fa¬ 
mous Captain John Smith, to whom 
alone is due the credit of carrying 
the colony through the dangers and 
trials of its infancy, and establishing 
it upon a firm basis. He explored 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries, of 
which he made maps and sketches, 
which are still noted for their accu¬ 
racy. The government of Virginia 
was first vested in a council ap¬ 
pointed by the king; but after sev¬ 
eral changes, the colony was given 
the right of self-government, and a 
house of burgesses chosen by the 
people was established. This was the 
first representative body that ever 
met in America, and held its first 
session on the 19th of June, 1619. 

In August of the same year a Dutch 
man-of-war brought a cargo of Afri¬ 
can slaves into the James river, and 
so introduced negro slavery into 
America. 

A settlement of a different character by 
the Pilgrim fathers, a band of Puritan 
exiles from England, who had first sought 
refuge in Holland, was made at Plymouth, 
on the shore of Cape Cod bay, on the 21st 
of December, 1620. These exiles came to 
found a state, and endured their trials with 
a heroism the memory of which their de¬ 
scendants gratefully cherish. Tliey had 
no charter from the king, or sanction from 
the Plymouth Company in England, to 
which this portion of America had been 


granted by the crown, but conducted their 
enterprise upon their own responsibility. 
Before landing in America, they organized 
a government in the cabin of the May¬ 
flower, the sliip which bore them from Eng¬ 
land. Their civil system was thoroughly 
republican. The governor was chosen by 
the people, and his acts were subject to the 
control of the council. In the beginning 
the legislative power was vested in the 
whole people, hut as the colony grew larger, 
a legislature, chosen by the votes of the 


of the PiLOEiMs, 


freemen, was established. In 1629 the 
colony receit^ed a charter from Charles I, 
of England. 

The Plymouth Company now resolved to 
settle its vast possessions in America, and 
in 1628 a colony of Puritans, under John 
Endicott, was planted at Salem, on the 
Massachusetts hay, the name of which was 
given to the whole province along its shores. 
In 1630 a fleet of vessels with 840 new set¬ 
tlers, under Jolia ’W'inthrop, arrived from 
England, and in September of that year 
founded the city of Boston. New ^ttlera 
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came over rapidly, and in 1690 the colonies 
of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay were 
united in one government 

In 1623 Sir Ferdioando Gorges and John 
Mason took out a patent from the king for 
a territory called Laconia, lying bet^veen 
the Atlantic, the St Lawi'ence, the Merri- 
mac, and the KeiHiebcc* In the same year 
they founded the towns of Portsniontli and 
Dover in He’w Hampshire. A French 
colony had been planted in Maine iu 1613, 
but had been broken up by an expedition 
from A^rgini:!. and the first permanent set¬ 
tlements in Alaine were made by the Eug- 


wjLLiAM ricyx, 

lish at Saco and on Mon began island in 
1622 or 1623. Some years later Maine 
became a part of the territory of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and was retained by her nntil the 
formation of the state of Maine in 1820. 

In 1635 a company of emigrants from 
Massachusetts, under the pious Hooker, set 
out from Boston on foot through the wilder¬ 
ness to settle the Connecticut valley* They 
founded the city of Hartford, the town, of 
AVeathersfield and some other places* In 
1636 Roger AVilUams, who had been exiled 
from Massachusetts for his religions opin¬ 
ions, founded the colony of Rhode Island, 


by settling the city of Providence^ which is 
now the capital of the state* 

Hew York was settled by the Dutch, but 
the state was first entered by a French 
officer named Samuel Champlain, through 
whose energy Canada was settled by his 
countrymen* He explored the northern 
part in company with a war party of Hu- 
rons, and in July, 1609, discovered the lake 
which bears liis name, and assisted the 
Hurons to defeat a force of Mohawks upon 
its shores* From ibis time the Five Na¬ 
tions, as the Mohawks were termed by the 
Englisli, were the bitter enemies of the 
French* On the 6th of September, 
1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman 
in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, discovered the great 
river to which his name has been 
given, and explored it to within a 
few miles of the site of Albany, 
He took possession of the region along 
its shores for the Dutch republic, 
which named it New Netherlands, 
In 1614 the Dutch built a fort on 
tlie lower end of Manhattan island, at 
the mouth of the Pindson, and named 
the settlement which sprang up 
around it New Amsterdam, Other 
settlements W'Cre made along the Hud¬ 
son as high as Fort Orange, now 
Albany* In 1638 emigration, which 
had been slack up to this time, in¬ 
creased rapidly. The Dutch settle- 
nieiits soon extended as far eastward 
tus Connecticut and as far south as the 
Delaware. The Swedes, who had set¬ 
tled Oil the latter river, and Imd vil¬ 
lages along its hanks as far up as Phil¬ 
adelphia, resisted the encroachments 
of the Dutch, but were finally driven 
away l)y a military expedition of the 
latter in 1655* The whole region set¬ 
tled by the Dutch was claimed by the 
English in virtue of Cabot's discoveries, and 
was seized by a naval force sent out for that 
purpose by the Duke of York, upon ’whom 
Charles 11* had bestowed the country in 
1664. The English changed the names of 
the province and of the settlement on Man¬ 
hattan island, to New York, and that of 
Eort Orange to Albany, in honor of the 
Duke of York, the new proprietor, who 
was afterwards James II*, King of Eng¬ 
land* 

That portion of New Jersey lying along 
the Hudson was settled by the Dutch about 
the same time the colony at New Amster- 
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dam began to attract emigrants, Tliel 
Swedes settled the southwest portion along 
the Delaware in 1627, It passed with New 
York into the hands of the Etiglisli as the 
property of the Duke of York, At the 
same time it acquired the name it beai-s at 
present. Sir George Cartaret and Lord 
Berkeley purchased New Jersey from the 
Duke of York and settled it as an English 
pr-oviuce. 

Delaware was settled by the Dutch in 
1630, at a point near Lewes, In 1633 this 
settlement was entirely destroyed by the 


I the proprietary of Jlarjland, but was held 
by the Duke of York, who sold it to Wil¬ 
liam Penn, Penn^s rights were sustained 
by the English authorities, and the three 
Delaware counties remained a part of Penn¬ 
sylvania until 1703, when they were given 
a separate government, TJntu 1776, how¬ 
ever, ihe same governor ail ministered the 
affairs of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 

In 1681 William Peim obtained from 
the English government, in payment of a 
debt due him, a grant of lands west of the 
Delaware, and in 1682 brought over a col 
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Indians. In 1637 a company of Swedes 
iiid Fins made a settlement on the island 
i>f Tinicum, a few miles below Philadelphia, 
Several other settlements were formed,and 
the country was called New Sweden, The 
Dutch protested against this occupation of 
territory claimed by them, and in 1655 an 
expedition from Ne^v Netherlands reduced 
the Swedish foi-ts, and sent back to Europe 
all the Swedes who refused to swear alle¬ 
giance to Holland, The Delaware settle¬ 
ments were held by the Dutch till their 
conquest by the English, The title to this 
region was disputed by Lord Baltimore, 


ony of Friends or Quakers, and founded 
the city of Philadelphia. His colony flour¬ 
ished from the beginning, and by treating 
the Indians with kindness aud justice in 
his dealings with them, he seeurjd their 
warm friendship, and a euns^equeut irarou- 
nity from the savage warfare to which the 
other colonies were subjected. There was 
peace between the Indians and the whites 
of Pennsylvania, as Penn^s province was 
termed, for nearly one hundred years. 
Early in the eighteenth century there was- 
a large emigration of Germans to Pennsyl¬ 
vania. They settled in the southern coun- 
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ties of the colony, to ^'hicli they gave the 
characteristics which still distinguish them 
Irom the rest of the state* 

Maryiaiul, so called in honor of Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, was first set¬ 
tled by a band of advehturei-s engaged in 
the fur tradej on Kent island, near the head 
of the Chesapeake bay* In 1632 Sir George 
Calvert, Lord Baltiraore, obtained a grant 
of the province fioni Charles I. The next 
year the first colony of actual settlers was 
sent out by the second Lord Baltimore, the 
son of George Calvert, who had succeeded 
to his father's patent as well as his title* 
They numbered 201 pei^ons, mostly Roman 
Catholics, and embarked for America in 
two vessels called the Ark and the Dove* 
They reached the Chesapeake in the spring 
of 1634, and ascending to the Potomac 
founded the town of St* Mary^s, in the 
county of the same name, on the 27th of 
March* The colony prospered from the 
first under the generous encouragement of 
the proprietary. The first legidative as- 
aembly met in 1639. In 1649 this assembly 
enacted the first law passed in America 
granting religious toleration to all pei^ons 
within the limits of the colony* 

North Carolina and South Carolina were 
originally one province, which was granted 
by Cliarles II. to a company of his favorites 
in 1663. Settlements bad been formed in 
North Carolina along the Chowan and Al¬ 
bemarle sound by emigrants from Virginia 
as early as 1653* These Bettlements spread 
slowly along the coast towards the Cape 
Fear river* In 1670 a company of emi¬ 
grants sent out hj the proprietaries estab¬ 
lished themselves in South Carolina. They 
settled first at Port Royal, but soon removed 
to Charleston. The name of Carolina wa>s 
given to the whole country south of Vir¬ 
ginia. In 1690 a large emigration of French 
Huguenots added considerably to the popu¬ 
lation of South Carolina. The proprietaries 
endeavored to govern their province by an 
absurd constitution prepared by the great 
philosopher John Locke and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The attempt to force this 
<!onstitntion upon the settlers, who regarded 
it as destructive of their liberties—it 
was—kept the province in a continual state 
of trouble* In 1727 the king bought out 
the proprietaries and divided the province 
Into two colonies, called respectively North 
and South Carolina* 

We shall anticipate events soinewhat, 
^nd for the sake of convenience state that 


Georgia was settled in 1733 by a company 
of English emigrants under General Janies 
Oglethorpe. Oglethorpe designed his col¬ 
ony as a refuge for poor debtors, who were 
liable to imprisonment in England, and for 
the oppressed of every nation. The settle¬ 
ment of Georgia completed the thirteen 
colonies which in the next century estab¬ 
lished the independence of America. 

The majoritj^ of the inhabitants of these 
colonies were Irom England, or of English 
parentage, but there was a liberal admix¬ 
ture among the people of Scotch, Irish, 
French and German elements. The pre¬ 
vailing religious sentiraeBt of the New Eng¬ 
land colonies was Calvinistie; Quakerism 
predominated in Pennsylvania; and, until 
near the close of the century, Roman 
Catholicism in Maryland; while the Church 
of England claimed as her children the 
majority of the people of New York and of 
the Bouthern colonies. African slavery had 
become firmly established in the south, and 
the industry of that section was rapidly 
being based upon iL All the colonies were 
fairly on the road to prosperity at the close 
of the seventeenth century* 

The colonists of New England were care¬ 
ful to provide for the future training of their 
children by the establishment of schools, to 
be supported at the public expense and free 
to every child within their limits. In 1G37 
Harvard College was founded in Massachu¬ 
setts* The southern colonies were less careful 
to provide for the education of their young. 

The first settlers found the Indians very 
friendly, and for some time peaceful rela¬ 
tions were maintained with them. Wars, 
which were usually brought on by the in¬ 
justice of the whites, soon broke out, and 
nearly every colony had to fight for the es¬ 
tablishment of its settlements, as the Indians 
soon settled into a determined hostility to 
them* Powhatan, the great Virginia chief, 
and the friend of the whites, died in 1618, 
and his successor, Oppecancanongh, a bold 
and able chieftain, 'was the bitter foe of the 
English* He made two attempts to destroy 
the Virginia settlements, but without suc¬ 
cess. He was taken prisoner and put to 
death in 1644, and his fate broke the power 
of his people in Virginia. They were 
driven westward. 

The hostility of the Indians of New Eng¬ 
land hastened their destruction. In 1637 
Connecticut destroyed the towns of the 
Pequods and exterminated the tribe. In 
June, 1675, the struggle known as King 
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Philipps War burst upon the colonies of Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Plymouth, It continued 
until August, 1676, and caused great suffer¬ 
ing and loss to those eolonies* It resulted 
in the blotting out of existence of the Wam- 
panoag and Narragansett tribes. 

The colonies were very jealous of their 
rights, and opposed from the first a steady 
resistance to the eflorts of the English goV’- 
ernment to reduce them to abject submission 
to its will. Little real trouble in this re¬ 
spect was experienced during the reign of 
Charles L, the period of the commonwealth, 
and the reign of Charles II, James II, 
made a deliberate effort to overturn the lib¬ 
erties of the colonies, and to force the 
Koman Catholic religion upon New York, 
He declared all the charters of the New 
England colonies forfeited, and sent over 
Sir Edmund Andros as Govemor-GeEienilof 
New England, Andros conducted his ad¬ 
ministration with such tyranny that upon 
the receipt of the news of the revolution in 
England, the people of Boston rose against 
him, imprisoned him, and proclaimed Wil¬ 
liam and Mary. 

In the meantime the French had settled 
Canada. Quebec was settled in 1608 by a 
party under Samuel Champlain. The set¬ 
tlement of Canada differed from that of 
British America, as it was more a military 
occupation than a genuine colonistation. 
From Canada the French missionaries ex¬ 
tended their operations along the great 
lakes as far as the head of Lake Superior, 
making many converts to the Christian 
faith, and extending the influence of France 
over the distant tribes. In 1634 they had 
penetrated as far west as Lake Huron, and 
in 1668 the mission of St, Mary, the oldest 
European settlement in Michigan, was es¬ 
tablished. In 1673 Father Marquette, a 
Jesuit missionary, floated down the Wis¬ 
consin in a canoe and discovered the Mis¬ 
sissippi, which he explored as far south as 
the mouth of the Arkansas, In 1682 La 
Salle, a Frenchman, descended the Missis¬ 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and named the 
country along the great river Louisiana, in 
honor of Louis XIV, of France. In 1684 
he attempted to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, but reached the coast of 
Texas by mistake. The colony failed, and 
La Salle was killed by his men in 1687. 
In 1699 La Sallees plan was carried out by 
Leraoine d^Ihberville, who planted a settle¬ 
ment on the site of New Orleans, which was 
the germ of the present city. 


The wars which prevailed between France 
and England in the latter part of tliis cen¬ 
tury soon extended to their possessions in 
America, The French, believing that they 
had securely established themselves in Can¬ 
ada, were anxious to dislodge the English 
from their possessions on the south, and 
towards the close of this century began to 
incite the Indians to commit depredations 
upon the English colonies, supplying them 
with arms and ammunition, and joining 
them in their expeditions. In 1689 the 
struggle^ known in America as King Wib 
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Ham's War, began. New England and New 
York suffered severely from the incursions 
of the French and Indians, and several 
towns (Dover, New Hampshire, Schenectady, 
New York, and Deerfield and Haverhill, 
Massachusetts) were destroyed by bands of 
Indians, or French and Indians, and their 
inhabitants massacred or carried into cap¬ 
tivity. On the other hand a New England 
fleet under Sir William Phipps captured 
Port Royal, in Nova Scotia, which name 
was changed to Annapolis, and brought the 
greater part of Nova Scotia under English 
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rule, Tlie war wa^ brouglit to a close in 
1697 by the peace of Ryswick. 

Five years after the peace of Ryswick 
the war of the Spanish succession began in 
Europe in 1702, It soon extended to 
Ainenca, where it was termed Queen Anne's 
War, and embroiled the English and French 
in this country^ The English settlements 
on the western frontier of New England 
^vere almost annihilated by the Indians, 
^vhile the French were unnsuallv active. 


BUENING OF DEEKFIELO^ MASSACHUSETTS. 

JlassachiisettSj New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island made a combined attempt to conquer 
Acadie, or Nova Scotia, in 1707, but with¬ 
out success. In 1710 an expedition from 
Boston droye the French out of Acadie, 
and annexed it to the British crown, under 
the name of Nova Scotia, In 1711 two 
vigorous efforts were made to conquer Can¬ 
ada, but were both nnauccessfoL On the 11th 
of April, 1713, the peace of Utrecht closed 
the war. For thirty years afterw^ards there 


\vas peace in America, and daring this time 
the colonies grew rapidly in population and 
prosperity. 

King George's War grew out of the war of 
the Austrian succession in Europe, and began 
ill America in thesummer of1744, It lasud 
a little over four yeai's, and was closed by 
the treaty of Aix-k-Chapelle, October 18di, 
1748, The principal event of this war \v;is 
the capture of Louisburg, the strongest po¬ 
sition of the French in America, by a vol¬ 
unteer force fj-om 
New England, kd 
by William Pep- 
perell, a weiikhy 
nierchaDt of 
Maine, At the 
close of the war 
Louisburg w'as re- 
tored to the 
French, 

In 1749 the 
Governor of "Vir¬ 
ginia received or¬ 
der s fro n i En g 1 a u d 
to grant to an oi'- 
ganizatioii known 
the “Ohio 
Company half a 
million of acres 
land lying on 
the Ohio river, 
and between the 
and 
riv- 

This reginn, 
though ioednded 
in the territory of 
Virginia, w as 
claimed by 
France, and as 
soon as the Eng¬ 
lish began to form 
settlements in it, 
they were resisted 
hy die French, 
w h o established 
several military posts within its limits, am! 
drove out the English settlers, GJovenior 
Binwiddie resolved to remonstrate with the 
French commander before seeking to dispos- 
him by force, and intrusted a letter to 
lim to Geo rgeWashington, then a young man 
less than tw^enty-two years of age, but with a 
reputation for bravery and prudence beyond 
his years. He performed the long and dan¬ 
gerous journey between the Virginia fron¬ 
tier and the Ohio, delivered the letter of 
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the governor, and returned in safety with 
the reply of’the French commanden The 
Frenchman's answer was evasive and uiisat- 
isfactoryj and Virginia^ prepared to main 


bushed by the French and Indians, on the 
9th of July, and was routed with terrible 
slaughter. Brad dock himself was mortally 
wounded, and died a few days later. The 


tain her claim to the Ohio region by force ' remnaut of his force, under General Forhes, 
of arms, and an expedition was 
fitted out for this purpose. Wash¬ 
ington was assigned the second 
place in this expedition, but by 
the death of Colonel Fry, he soon 
succeeded to the chief command. 

He at once moved towards the 
Ohio, and hearing that the French 
had erected Fort Duqnesue at 
the head of the Ohio, he pushed 
forward to reconnoitre that 
tion. On the way a 
French troops under 
attempted to surprise him, hut 
w'as defeated by Washington's 
command, Jumonville himself 
being among the slain. May 28th, 

1754, This encounter began the 
final struggle between England 
and France for the supremacy in 
America, which is kuown in 
American history as the old 
French War, or the French and 
Indian War, and in European 
history as the Seven Years' Wan 
Hostilities did not begin imme¬ 
diately in Europe, as we have seen, 
the Seven Years' War beginning 
in the year 1756. France and 
England did not come to blows 
until that year. Each country 
professed to be at peace with the 
other, but each sent assistance to 
its colonies in America. The 
campaign of 1755 in America in¬ 
cluded several expeditions against 
the French on the Ohio, the lakes, 
and the Atlantic* 

The first of the^e was 
tion against Fort DuquesnOj 
Virginia, consisting of a force 
royal tro^^s and provincials under 
General Braddock. Washington 
held an appniutment on Brad- 
dock's staff, and rendered good 
service during the campaign. 

Braddock's army advanced slowly, 
and without regard to the danger 
apprehended from the savages, 


BKOKZE noon IN TUB NATIONAL CAPITOL COMMEMOBATIKO 
THE EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


to be 
Washing¬ 
ton warned the general of his danger, but 
his suggestions were treated with contempt. 
When it had gotten within ten miles of 
Fort Duquesne, Braddock's army was am- 


retreated east of the mountains. A second 
column under General Shirley, Governor 
of Massachusetts, was despatched against 
Forts Frontenac and Niagara, on the 
Niagara river. It proved a failure, Shir¬ 
ley was delayed by bad weather, and sick- 
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Dieskau was succeeded by the Marquis 
de Montcalm, to whom was assigned the 
command of all the French forces in Amer¬ 
ica* He was an officer of experience, 
energy, and skill, and opened the campaign 
of 1756 with a series of successes which 
contiuued for two years* In 1756 he cap¬ 
tured Oswego, with a large quantity of 
stores collected there by the English, In 
1757 he laid siege to Port William Henry, 
and compelled it to surrender. After the 
delivery of the fort, the Indians serving 
with the French army attacked the captive 
garrison and massacred a large number* 
Montcalm heroically exerted himself to 
save his prisoners, and succeeded in stop¬ 
ping the massacre. 

The disastei^ of the English in Amer¬ 
ica were keenly felt by the people of 
Great Eritain, who demanded a change 
of the ministry. The popular demand 
was unw^illingly complied with, as we 
have seen, and the king placed William 
Pitt at the head of affairs. From the 
moment that this great man began to 
direct the war the prospects of the Eng¬ 
lish improved. Pitt appreciated the 
efforts of the Americans, and resolved 
to sustain them. He also decided that 
Great Britain should assume the cost 
of the war, and that the colonies should 
be repaid the sums they had expended 
in its support. The calls of Pitt for 
volunteers were well responded to in 
colonies, and w^hen the cam pa' 

1758 opened, the English took the 
with 60,000 men, commanded by offi¬ 
cers of experience and skill The prin¬ 
cipal events of tins campaign w^ere ; the 
capture of Louisburg by Generals Amherst 
and Wolfe, on the 27th of July, after a 
siege of fifty days; the capture of Fort 
Frontenac, on Lake Ontario, by a force of 
colonial troops under Colonel Bradstreet; 
the capture of Fort Duquesne by a force 
under General Forbes, in which the Vir¬ 
ginia troops were commanded by Washing¬ 
ton ; and the defeat of Abercrombie at 
Ticonderoga, Abercrombie advanced upon 
Ticooderoga with a force four times as 
great as that which Montcalm collected for 
the defence of the position. The leading 
spirit of the expedition was Lord George 
Howe, a young officer of great promise* 
Howe was killed in a skirmish, and Aber¬ 
crombie, who was utterly incompetent, 
was repulsed with heavy loss in his attack 
upon the fort, and obliged to retreat to the 


and cruel measure occasioned them great 
suffering* 

The fourth expedition was against Crown 
Point, and was led by General William 
Johnson. The troops wwe principally 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. Johnson advanced to the 
head of Lake George, near which he was 
attacked by a force of French and Indians, 
under Baron Bieskan, on the 6th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1755. Through the exertions of 
General Lyman, the eecond in command 
and im American, the French were repulsed 
and were forced to retreat* Dieskau was 
mortally wounded and was made a pris¬ 
oner. Johnson lost the fruits of the victory 
by lingering at the bead of Lake George 
until it was too late in the season to ad¬ 
vance upon Crowm Point. 


ness broke out among his Indian allies, 
who belonged to the tribes of the Six 
Nations, and they deserted him in large 
numbers. Disheartened by these things, 
Shirley retraced his steps eastw'ard, and his 
expedition amounted to nothing. 

A third expedition was despatched under 
General Winslow, of New England, against 
the French posts on the Bay of Fundy. 
It was successful and the posts were cap¬ 
tured and held by the English. Subse¬ 
quently General Winslow received positive 
orders from England to remove the Aca- 
dians, or neutral French, from Acadie to 
the English colonies, which duty he per¬ 
formed* There was no actual necessity for 
the removal of these peojile, and this harsh 
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head of Lake George* He lost 2,000 men 
in his fruitless esipedition. This disaster 
closed the carapaigu, and more than coun¬ 
terbalanced the successes of the English at 
the outset 

Abercrombie was removed from his com¬ 
mand, and was succeeded by General Am¬ 
herst, who advanced in the spring of 1759 
upon Ticonderoga and Crown Point, from 
which the French retreated without risking 
an engagement About the same time Sir 
William Johnson took Niagara, and routed 


firmed that of England in the new world. 
The war in America virtually ceased after 
the fall of Quebec, but eoixtinued on the 
ocean and in Europe for nearly four years 
longer* Peace was restored by the treaty 
of PariB, in 1763, by which Canada and its 
dependencies, including the posts along the 
lakes and the Ohio, were forever ceded to 
Great Britain* 

The surrender of Canada was deeply re¬ 
sented by the Indians of the northwest 
Under their great chief Pontiac, one of thi^ 



I>EATH OF WOLFE. 


a large French force which was marching 
to its relief. On the 13th of September, 
1759, the crowning event of the w^ar oc¬ 
curred* The British army under General 
Wolfe scaled the Heights of Abraham, at 
Quebec, and defeated the French under 
Montcalm* Both commanders were slain 
in the battle* On the 18th Quebec wm 
surrendered to the English, Its capture 
is regarded as one of the most remarkable 
events in modern history ; not only because 
it decided the war in America, but because 
it destroyed the powder of France and cou- 
72 


most remarkable of bis race, they made a 
determined effort, in 1763, to throw off the 
English rule* The war lasted until 1764^ 
when the resistance of the Indians was put 
down. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE KEVOLUTION. 

Services of the Colonists in the French and Indian 
^ Wars—Great Britain Jealous of her Colonies— 
Harsh Laws—The Writs of Assistance*'—They 
are Eesisted-^Great Britain Proposes to Tax the 
Colonies—The Stamp Act—Resistance of the Col- 
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onies t4> it—Measures for Proteetion-^The First 
Colonial Congress^Eepeal of tlie Stamp Act 
New Duties Imposed—Kiot in Boston—The Town 
Occupied by British Troops—The KingMaintaLns 
hia Right to Tas: the Colonies—Destruction of Tea 
at Boston—The Boston Port BIH—Meeting of the 
Continental Congress—Measures of that Body— 
The Colonies Arm—Battles of Lexington 
Concord—The Eevolution Begun—Boston Be- 
gieged—Capture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
—Battle of Bunker Hill—The Second Continental 
Congress Assembles at Philadelphia—Wa>^iiig- 
ton m Command of the Army—The British Evac¬ 
uate Eoston—Invasion of Canada — Attack on 
Fort Moultrie—Declaration of Independence— 
Artioies of Confederation—Battle of Long Island 
—Washington Retreats Across the Delaware— 
Battle of Trenton-W^ashington Eludes Cornwal¬ 
lis—Battle of Princeton—Effect of these Victories 
—Battle of the Brandywine—The British Occupy 
Philadelphia—Battle of Germantown—Surrender 
ofBurgoyne—Alliance with France—The Winter 
at the Valley Forge—The British Evacuate Phil- 
adelpliia—Battle of ^Monmouth^—Arrival of the 
French Fleet—The War in the South—^Capture 
of Savannah—Georgia Overrun—Spain. Joins the 
Alliance—Exploits of Paul Jones—Attack on 
Newport—Surrender of Charleston—Exploife of 
Clarion and Sumter — Battles of Camden and 
King’s Mountain—Greene in Command in the 
South—Arrival of the French Army—Arnold^s 
Treason—Battles of the Cow pens and Eutaw 
Springs—Co rn wallis in Virgi u ia — Wash ington 
Moves South—Siege of Yorktown—Surrender of 
Cornwallis’ Army—Close of the W^ar — Great 
Britain llecogunses the Independence of the 
United States. 

conflicts witli the French and 
IndianSj in which the colonies had 
heeti engagedj had demanded great 
sacrifices from them, and had left 
them greatly exliausted in both 
men and money. They had shown 
the devotion of America to the mother 
country in the most conspicuous light, and 
had certainly earned for the Americans the 
considerate forbearance of Great Britain. 
As for the Americans themselveSj they had 
learned valuable lessons in modern w^are, 
had seen for themselves that British gen¬ 
erals were not infallible nor British troops 
invincible, and had gained a very decided 
confidence in their own prowess. 

Great Britain, however, did not regard 
her colonies with either motherly wisdom 
or kindness. Jealous of their growing 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity, 
she sought in numerous ways to cripple 
their industry and retard their advance¬ 
ment. Always a law-abiding people, the 
Americans submitted to all the harsh 
measures of the mother country as long as 
they were kept within the limits sanctioned 
by the British eoustitution. In 1761, how* 
ever, the home government threw off its 
constitutional restraints, A law was en* 



acted by parliament authorising the sheiiffs 
and customs officers to enter stor^ and 
private dwellings, upon the authority of 
writs of assistance/* or general search 
warrants, and search for goods which it was 
suspected had not paid duty. The first 
attempt to use these writs Avas made in 
Massachusetts. They were resisted, and 
the persons refusing to obey them were 
brought to trial, but were acquitted. This 
trial settled the fate of the writs, and no 
further attempt was made to use them. 

The British government now proposed to 
levy a direct tax upon the colonies, which 
denied the right of Great Britain to tax 
them without granting them representation 
in parliament. As such representation 
was impossible by reason of the distance 
between the two“ countries, the colonies 
claimed that taxes could be levied only by 
their own legislatures. An act for taxing 
the colonies, knowm as the Stamp Act, was 
passed by parliament in the spring of 1765,. 
and was at once signed by the king. It 
required that every written or printed 
paper used in trade, in order to be valid, 
should have affixed to it a stamp of a de¬ 
nomination to be determined by the charac¬ 
ter of the paper, and that no stamp should 
be for a less sum than one sbilling. The 
colonies bad earnestly protested against 
this measure while it w^as being discussed 
in parliament, but tbe only notice the 
British goveimment took of these protests 
was to send over a body of troops for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience to the stamp 
act, and the ministers w^ere authorized liy 
parliament to compel the colonies to find 
‘'quarters, fuel, eider or rum, candles, and 
other necessaries ” for these troops. 

These infamous measures produced great 
excitement in America. The Virginia kg* 
islature declared that the colonists were 
bound to pay only such taxes as were 
levied by tbeir own legislatures. The 
general court of Massasbusetts ordered the 
courts of that province to transact their 
business without the use of the stamps. In 
the other colonies the opposition w as strong, 
and associations called “ Sons of Liberty 
\vere formed all over the country, consist¬ 
ing of men who pledged themselves to 
oppose the unlawfiil acts of Great Britain. 
The determination not to use the stamps 
was general, and when the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber, 1765, the day on which the hated Jaw 
was to go into operation, arrived, it was 
found that all the agents for the distiubu- 
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tioa of the stamps had resigned through 
fear of violence at the hands of the people. 
A general mourning was observed through¬ 
out the colonies. The merchants pledged 
themselves to import no more English 
goods, and the people agreed not to pur¬ 
chase such goods, until the law was repealed. 

On the 7 th of Oetoberi 1765, the first 
colonial cougress met in New York to con¬ 
sider the state of the country, and consisted 
of delegates from nine of the colonies. 
This congress drew up a declaration of 
rights for the colonies, a memorial to par¬ 
liament, and a petition to the king, in 
which, after asserting their loyalty to the 
crown and lasvs of England, they insisted 
upon their right to be taxed only by their 
own representatives. These documents 
were submitted to and approved by the 
provincial legislatures, and were laid before 
the British government in the name of the 
united colonies. 

The friends of America in parliament 
warmly supported the petition of the colo¬ 
nies, and demanded a repeal of the stamp 
act, Pitt and Burke urged the repeal with 
powerful eloquence. The British mer¬ 
chants, who had begun to feel the effects 
of the non-intercourse policy of the Ameri¬ 
cans, were clamorous for a repeal of the 
act ; and at length parliament yielded, and 
on the 18th of Slarch, 1766, the stamp act 
was repealed. The repeal was celebrated 
with sreat rejoicings in America and 
England. 

The king did not relinquish his determi¬ 
nation to tax America, and on the 29ih of 
June, 1767, parliament passed an act im¬ 
posing duties on glass, tea, paper, and 
some other articles imported into the colo¬ 
nies. The Americans met this new aggres¬ 
sion with a revival of their societies for 
discontinniiig the importation of English 
goods. A riot having occurred in Boston, 
in opposition to the exaction of these duties, 
the British goverument ordered General 
Gage to occupy Bostou with a strong mili¬ 
tary force. This occupation increased the 
disaffection of the Bostonians, and on the 
5th of March, 1770, a collision occurred 
between the citizens and the troops, in 
which three of the former were killed and 
five wounded. 

The feeling of the colonies was so unmis¬ 
takable that parliament resolved to remove 
the obnoxious duties. The king, however, 
was determined that at least one nominal 
duty should he retained, as he did not 


mean to surrender his right to tax the 
colonies. In accordance with the royal 
command a duty of three per cent on tea 
was retained, and al! the others were re¬ 
moved, The Americans, however, objected 
to the principle of taxation without repre¬ 
sentation, and not to the amount of the tax, 
and resolved to discontinue the use of tea 
until the duty should be repealed. When 
it was learned that several ships loaded 
with tea had sailed from England to 
Boston, a meeting of the citizens of Boston 
was held at Faueuil Hall, and it was de¬ 
termined to send the ships back to England 
immediately upon their arrivaL Three 
ships loaded with tea reached Boston soon 
after, and their owmers, in compliance with 
the public demand, consented to order them 
back to England, if the governor would 
allow tliena to leave the port. Governor 
Hutchinson evaded the request for permis¬ 
sion for the ships to sail. On the night of 
the 18th of December, 1773, a band of 
citizens, disguised as Indians, seized the 
vessels, emptied the tea iuto the harbor, and 
then quietly dispersed without harming 
the ships. This bold act greatly incensed 
the British government, and parliament 
adopted severe measures for the purpose 
of punishing the colonies. The harbor of 
Boston was closed to all commerce, the 
seat of the colonial government was re¬ 
moved to Salem, soldiers were ordered to 
be quartered on all the colonies at the ex¬ 
pense of the citizens, and' it was required 
that all officers who should he prosecuted 
for enforcing these measures should be 
sent to England for trial. 

The excitement in the colonies over these 
measures was tremendou.s. Boston v^sls 
everywhere regarded as the victim of 
British tyranny, and assurances of sym¬ 
pathy, and money and provisions for the 
poor of the town, were sent from all parts 
of the country. Even in the city of Lon¬ 
don thirty thousand pounds were subscribed 
for the relief of Boston. Salem refused to 
accept the transfer of the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and the authorities of Marblehead 
requested the merchants of Boston to use 
their port free of charge. The excitement 
continued to increase throughout the coun¬ 
try, and the breach between the colonies 
and England widened daily. 

^ On the 5th of September, 1774, the con¬ 
tinental congress met at Philadelphia. It 
was composed of delegates frcmi all the 
colonies save Georgia, whose royalist gov- 
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©nior had prevented an election. It em¬ 
braced among its members the first men in 
America, This body^ after considering the 
grievances of the colonies, adopted a 
declaration, setting forth their rights, as 
subjects of the British crown, to a just 
share in the making of their own laws, and 
in imposing their own taxes; to the right 
of a speedy trial by jury in the community 
in which the offfence should be committed, 
and to the right to hold public meetings 
and petition lor the redress of grievances* 
A protest against the unconstitutional acts 
of the British parliament was adopted, as 
well as a petition to the king, an appeal to 
the British nation, and a memorial to the 
people of the colonies* The congress pro¬ 
posed, as a means of redress, the formation 
of au “American Asso¬ 
ciation,*^ the members of 
which should pledge 
themselves not to trade 
with Great Britain or 
the W est Indies, or 
with persons engaged 
in the slave trade, and 
to refrain from using 
British goods or tea* 

The 
by t: 


his success in this attempt, Gage resolved 
to destroy the arms and military stores 
deposited by Massachusetts at Concord. 
On the night of the 18th of April, 1775, he 
sent a detachment of troops, under Colonel 
Smith, to destroy these stores. It was his 
design that the movement should be secret, 
but ^ he was so closely watched by the 
patriots, that the march of his troops was 
instantly discovered, aod the alarm spread 
through the surrounding country by mes- 
sengei’s. The people at once flew to arms, 
and when the troops reached Lexington, a 
small village half-way between Boston and 
Concord, on the morning of the 19th of 
April, they found a small force of the 
people of the town dra\vn up on the 
common. They were fired upon and dis- 


papers 
he cor 


drawn 


up 

congress were 
transmitted to England. 

The Earl of Chatham 
(William Pitt) was 
deeply impressed by 
them, and declared in 
parliament that “all 
attempts to impose ser¬ 
vitude upon such a 
might}^ continental na¬ 
tion must be vain.’* The 
English people, as a general rule, desired 
that the demands of the Americana should 
he complied with, and even Lord North, 
the prime minister, who carried the arbi 



even 
carried 

trary ineasures of the government through 
parliament, was at heart opposed to them, 
and only upheld them at the express com¬ 
mand of the king, who was determined to 
force his American subjects into submission. 

Few of the leaders of the colonists now 
doubted that hostilities were close at hand, 
and the colonies took measures to raise and 
arm troops with a view to be prepared for 
any emergency* General Grage was 
alarmed by these measures, aod fortified 
Boston Neck, and seized the small stock of 
ammunition collected by the Massachusetts 
authorities at Worcesten Emboldened by 


CAEPEXTEES' nALl^FLACE OF MEETING OF THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGKESS, 

persed by the British troops, and eight 
were killed and several wounded* The 
troops then proceeded to Concord, where 
they destroyed a few stores, and came iu 
conflict with a body of several hundred 
minute-men. Finding that the country 
was rapidly rising around him, ami fearing 
that he would be surrounded, Colonel 
Smith, after a bnef encounter w'ith the 
minute-men, decided to retreat to Boston. 
He was followed the whole way by the 
minute-men, who kept up a galling fire 
upon the royal troops during the whole 
retreat. The British were reinforced at 
Lexington by a column of 900 men and 
two cannon, under Lord Percy, but were 
driven back to Charlestown* Their 
during the day was nearly 300 men* 
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The events of the 19th of April put an 
end to the long dispute between the colo¬ 
nies and England, and inaugurated the 
reyolution. Measures were taken to put a 
2^ew England army in the field, and by 
the Ist of May an army of 20,000 men was 
encamped around Boston, and General 
Gage found himself besieged in bis chosen 
position. In May he was reinforced by 
fresh troops from England under Generals 
Howe, Burgojne, and Clinton, and the i 


was received; and in Korth Carolina a 
convention was held at Charlotte, m Meck¬ 
lenburg county, which body, in May, 1775, 
proclaimed the independence of North 
Carolina, and prepared to resist the au¬ 
thority of Great Britain by force of arms. 
Alarmed by the activity of the American 
force before Boston, General Gage deter¬ 
mined to seize and foil;ify the heights 
around that city. His plan was betrayed 
i to General Ward, the American coniman- 



THE BATTLE OF LEXIXOTQN, APKEL 19, 1775* 


strength of his army was increased to 
10,000 men. 

In the other colonies equally important 
measures were begun. The fortresses of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were sur¬ 
prised and captured by volunteers from 
Vermont, under Colonel Ethan Allen. The 
Americans captured with these fortresses 
large quantities of cannon and stores, which 
were of the greatest service to them. In 
Virginia and the Caroliuas the people took 
up arms as soon as the news from the north 


der, who sent Colonel Prescott, on the 
night of the 16th of June, 1775, to fortify 
Bunker Hill, which commanded the great 
northern road out of Boston across the 
peninsula of Charlestown. By some mis¬ 
take Prescott passed by Bunker Hill, and 
went to Breed’s Hill, much nearer Boston, 
and there threw up a slight breastwork, 
which was discovered by the British on the 
morning of the nth. The British war 
vessels in the harbor immediately opened 
fire on the intrench raeuts, and General 
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Gage resolved to storm them at once, and 
drive the Americans from the hilL A force 
of 3,000 regulars was detailed to carry the 
works, assisted by the fire of the meu-of- 
war in the harbor. The American force on 
the hill consisted of scarcely half this num¬ 
ber, and was composed of raw and undis¬ 
ciplined provincii^. The British made 
their attack about three o’clock in the 
afternoon,. The Americans repulsed two 
assaults, but in the third, their ammunition 
having failed, they were driven from the 
bin They retreated across Charlestown 
Neck to Cambridge, which was held by the 
continental army. The American losg in 
the battle of Bunker Hill was 449 killed, 
wounded and prisoners. The loss of the 
British was 1049 killed and wounded, in¬ 
cluding some of their best oiBcers. Among 
the killed wag General Joseph Warren, of 
Boston, who wag serving as a volunteer. 
His loss was greatly lamented. The battle, 
though an actual defeat of the Americans, 
was equal to a victory in its effects upon 
them, inasmuch as it demonstrated their 
ability to hold their ground against the 
regular troops of Great Britain, and in¬ 
spired them with confidence. 

On the 10th of May, 1775, the second 
continental congress met at Philadelphia. 
The proceedings of this body were moder¬ 
ate and deliberate, A petition to the king 
was drawn up and forwarded to England, 
denying any intention to separate from 
Great Britain, and asking only for redress 
of the wrongs of which the colonies com¬ 
plained. A federal union of the colonies 
was formed, and congress assumed and ex¬ 
ercised the general government of the 
country. Measures w^ere taken to estab¬ 
lish an army, to procure military supplies, 
and to provide a navy. A loan of $2,000,- 
000 was authorized, and the faith of the 
“united colonies’’ pledged for its redemp¬ 
tion, The troops before Boston were organ¬ 
ized as a continental army, and were placed 
under the control of congress. George 
'Washington, then a member of congress, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of this 
army. As soon as he received his commis¬ 
sion he set out for the army. 

Washington reached the army before 
Boston a few days after the battle of Bun¬ 
ker Hill, and at once assnined the command. 
By extraordinary exertions he succeeded in 
bringing the force to a tolerably effective 
condition. Boston was regularly invested, 
mkd the siege was pressed with vigor. On 


the 4th of March, 1776, Washington seized 
and fortified Dorchester Heights, overlook¬ 
ing and commanding the town and harbor 
from the south. The city being thus ren¬ 
dered untenable, the British were forced to 
evacuate it, which they did on the 17th of 
March, and sailed for Halifax. 

In the meantime a force had been sent to 
invade Canada from two points, uiider 
General Richard Montgomery and Colonel 
Benedict Arnold. The principal event of 
the invasion was an attack upon Quebec 
by the forces of Montgomery and Arnold. 
It was unsuccessful. Montgomery was 
killed, and Arnold, who succeeded to the 
command, was w'ounded and was forced to 
retreat. The expedition accomplished 
notbiag of permanent value, and was com¬ 
pelled to return to the colonies after suffer¬ 
ing great losses and many hardships. 

A British fleet attacked and burned 
Pal mouth (now Portland), in Maine, and 
committed many outrages on the coast of 
Virginia. A powerful fleet, under Sir 
Peter Parker, attacked Fort Moultrie, ia 
the harbor of Charleston, South Ciu’olina, 
for the purpose of forcing its way to that 
city. It was repulsed with heavy loss, June 
28th, 1776. 

During the year 1776 the Americans 
sent oat several cruisers, which captured a 
number of British vessels laden with stores 
for their army. These captures enabled 
Washington to do much towards equipping 
the force under his command. 

Congress took measures for the active 
prosecution of the war. Supplies were 
drawn from the West Indies; powder milla 
and cannon fouudries were provided for on 
a small scale; thirteen frigates were ordered 
to be constructed (a few of which eventually 
got to sea) j a committee of war, one of 
finance, and a secret committee, to which 
was intrusted the negotiations of the colo¬ 
nies with foreign powers and persona 
abroad friendly to the cause, were appointed. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, 1776, congress 
adopted, on behalf of the colonies, a dec¬ 
laration of independence of the British 
crown. The colonies now took their stand 
as free and independent states. At the 
same time a plan for the general govern¬ 
ment of the IJnited States, known as the 
Articles of Confederation, was adopted. 

As he supposed that the British would 
attack New York, Washington transferred 
his army to that place immediately after 
his occupation of Boston, He had not 
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Jong to wait, for General Howe soon ar¬ 
rived in New York bay witK lik army, and 
in Jane was joined by his brother. Admiral 
Lord Howe, with reinforcements and a 
strong fleet. The British army now num¬ 
bered 30,000 men, a large part of whom 
were Hessian troops, hired from the gov¬ 
ernment of Hesse-Cassel, in Germany, by 
the King of England. The troops were 
landed on Staten island, and preparations 
were made for attacking the city of New 
York. Before proceeding to hostilities 
Lord Howe issued a proclamation to the 
people of America, offering a free pardon 
to all who would lay down their arras and 
accept the king's clemency. The proclama-' 


and capture them in New York; but Wash^ 
ington withdrew from that city and re¬ 
treated to the raaiolaud. After some inde¬ 
cisive encounters, the American army 
crossed the Hudson into ^ew Jersey. The 
British followed up th^r successes, and 
Washington was obliged to abandon the 
Hudson and retreat across New Jei'sey to 
the Delaware, which he crossed near 
Trenton. He halted in Pennsylvania, and 
the British made no effort to pass the river. 

The American cause now seemed gloomy 
indeed. New York and New Jersey were 
lost to^ the patriots, and Washington had 
with him in Pennsylvania only 4,000 half 
starved and badly clothed men. The 



WASHINGTON CKOSSmO THU UELAWABE. 


tion produced no effect whatever, for the 
Americans were convinced that they could 
expect but a poor regard for their rights 
and liberties at the bauds of King George. 

Washlngtou's force was vastly inferior 
to that of the enemy. He was compelled 
to divide it, and to place a portion of it on 
Long island, in order to cover the ap¬ 
proaches to New York city. The force on 
Long island was attacked and defeated by 
the British on the 27th of August, 1776. 
By a skilful retreat on the night of the 
29th, Washington withdrew his troops 
from Long island to New York. Howe 
was greatly mortified at the escape of the 
Americans, and prepared to shut them up 


British had by this time taken possession 
of the island of Rhode Island, and had 
made a descent upon Baskingridge, New 
Jersey, and had captured General Charles 
Lee. _ By December, 1776, the cause of the 
colonies seemed so desperate that the people 
generally began to abandon the hope of 
success, and many of them commenced to 
make their peace with the royal authorities. 

At this hour, when everything was so 
gloomy, Washington was calm and hope¬ 
ful. He had expected reverses, and they 
did not dismay him. He was resolved to 
maintain the struggle to the last possible 
moment, and exerted himself to cheer the 
little band of heroes who remained iaithfiU 
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to the cause. Feeling that the situation of 
affairs demoded some decisive action on 
his part, he determined to attack and drive 
back the Hessians who constituted the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the British army, and 
who occupied an exposed position on the 
Delaware between Trenton and Burlington. 
He crossed the Delaware with a portion of 
his army, in open boats, in the midst of 
snow and floating ice, on the night of De’ 
eemher 25th, 1776, and 
about eight o'clock on 
the morning of the 26th 
attacked the Hessians at 
Trenton and defeated 
them. He took 1,000 
prisoners, 1,000 stand 
of arms, 6 brass cannon, 
and 4 standards. On 
the night of the 26th 
he re crossed the Del¬ 
aware and returned to 
his camp in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. A few days 
later, having received 
a small reinforcement, 

Washington crossed the 
Delaware once more, 
and took position at 
Trenton, General 
Howe hurried a force 
of 7,000 men, under 
Lord Corn wa 11 is, to- 
wards Trenton to crush 
Washington's army. By 
a brilliant march 
around the British left, 

Washington eluded 
Cornwallis and hurried 
towards K’ew Bruns¬ 
wick to seize the stores 
of the British army. On 
the 3d of January, 

1777, while on the 
march, he defeated a 
strong British force at 
Princeton, He aban¬ 
doned his movement 
on New Brunswick, and 
marched to Morristown, where he ivent 
into winter quarters with his army. He 
was so active during the winter that the 
British confined themselves to the shores 
of Earitan bay, and did not venture again 
into the interior of the state. 

The victories of the American army 
were so brilliant and audacious that they 
not only startled the British, who had be¬ 


lieved the war virtually over in the north,, 
but aroused as if by magic the drooping 
spirits of the American people, and did 
much for the cause in the eyes of foreign 
nations. Congress now invested Washing¬ 
ton with dictatorial powers for a specified 
time; troops were enlisted for three yeam 
instead of one year, which was the original 
term ; and agents were sent to foreign coun¬ 
tries to procure the recognition of the inde- 


IKDEPEJfnEKCE HALL, PHILABELFirtA, IN 1878 . 

pendenee of the United States, and assist¬ 
ance in the prosecution of the war. 

When the campaign of 1777 opened, the 
prospects of the country had so far im¬ 
proved that Washington found himself at 
the head of an army of 7,000 men. Sir 
William Howe made repeated efibrts to 
draw him into a general engagement, but 
Washington completely oiitgeneralled him^ 
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and Howe withdrew his army from New 
Jersey to Staten island* Soon after this he 
sailed with 16,000 men to the Chesapeake, 
which he ascended to Elkton, in Maryland, 
where he landed liis forces and adyanced 
through Delaware towards Philadelphia, 
which was the seat of the federal govern¬ 
ment 

Washington, who had moved south of 
the Schuylkill, in anticipation of this at^ 
tempt, endeavored to check How^e^s ad¬ 
vance at the passage of the Brandywine, 
on the 11th of September, but was defeated 
with the loss of 1,000 men- Congresa with¬ 
drew from Philadelphia to Lancaster, and 
then to York, Pennsylvania* The British 
occupied Plnladelphia a few days aftej* the 
battle* Oil the 4 lIi of October the Ameri¬ 
can army made a vigorous attack upon the 
British force at Germantown, seven miles 
from Philadelphia, but was repulsed* 

In the north the American forces were 
more successful. General Burgoyne, wdth 
a force of 7,000 British and German regu¬ 
lars, and a considerable body of Canadians 
and Indians, eutered New "fork from Can¬ 
ada by wajrof Lake Champlain, during the 
summer of 1777. Crown Point and Ticon- 


had the effect of inducing the French gov^ 
ernment, >vhich had secretly encouraged 
and aided the colonies from the first, to 
recognize the independence of the states* 
la February, 1778, a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and alliance w^as signed at Paris 
between the Lnited States and France. 
Great Britain seemed to realize now, for 
the first time, that she was about to lose her 
colonies, and endeavored to repair her mis¬ 
takes. On the 11th of March, 1778, parlia¬ 
ment repealed the acts that had been so 
obnoxious to the Americans, and subse¬ 
quently sent three commissioners to settle 
the differences between the two countries. 
As these commissioners had no authority to 
treat with the United States as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, congress refused to enter 
into any negotiations with them. 

Washington's army passed the winter of 
1777-^78 at Valley Forge, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia. The troops suf¬ 
fered terribly from hunger, exposure, and 
the dreadful privations to w^hich they were 
subjected, but remained with tbeir colors 
through it all. Their devotion was re¬ 
warded in the spring by the news of the 
alliance with France, which reached them 


deroga were evacuated by the Americans, 


and Burgoyne pushed on in triumph as far stratious of the liveliest joy. 


as Fort Edward, on the Hudson. From 
this point he sent a strong detachment to 
Bennington, in Vermont, to destroy the 
stores collected there by the Ameri(mii3* 
This force was routed with heavy loss by 
the militia of Vermont and New Hamp* 
shire, under General Stark, near Benning¬ 
ton, on the 16th of August, 1777* General 
Gates was now appointed to the command 
of the Ameiicau army confronting Bur¬ 
goyne, and his force grew larger every day 
by reinforcements of militia from New 
England and New York. Burgoyne at¬ 
tacked him on the 19th of September at 
Behmus’ Heights, and a severe but indecis¬ 
ive battle occurred. A second and more 
decisive engagement was fought on the 7tli 
of October. Burgoyne was considerably 
worsted and endeavored to retreat, but 
upon reaching the vicinity of the town of 
Saratoga, was surrounded and forced to 
surrender his entire array on the 17th of 
October. 

This victory, the most important of the 
war, greatly elated the Americans and 
cheered their friends in Europe* It ad¬ 
vanced the bills of the continental congress, 
which had become greatly depreciated, and 


in May, 1778, and was greeted with demon- 


Sir William Howe’s course did not give 
satisfaction at home, and he was removed 
from his command in America, and was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, who was 
ordered by his government to evacuate 
PhiJttdelphui and concentrate bis forces at 
New York, as the French fleet might be 
expected in the Delaware at any moment. 
On the 18th of June Clinton withdrew his 
forces from Philadelphia, and set out across 
New Jersey for New York, Washington 
pursued him promptly, and came up with 
him at Monmouth Court-House. A severe 
but indecisive eugagement occurred between 
the two armies* At its close Clinton re¬ 
sumed his retreat to New York, and re- 
inaioed there for the rest of the summer, 
without seeking to renew hostilities with 
Washington* A few days after Clinton^s 
evacuation of Philadelphia, the French 
fleet under Count D’Estaing arrived in the 
Delaware* Finding his enemy gone, the 
French admiral sailed for New York* The 
British fleet took refuge in Raritan bay, 
whithet the larger vessels of the Frendi 
were unable to follow them* In August 
the Americans made an attempt, in concert 
with the French fleet, to capture the British 
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force at Newport, R. L Tlie French af- j 
forded so little aid that the enterprise failed, 
D^Estaing withdrew from the coast soon 
after this, and sailed to the West Indies, 
having rendered little practical aid during 
his presence in American waters. 

The finances of the country were in the 
greatest confusion. Fortimately the wis¬ 
dom and unshrinking patriotism of Robert 
Jlorris, an eminent merchant of and mem¬ 
ber of congress from Philadelphia, saved 
them from ruin* When the public credit 
failed he borrowed iar^e sums of money for 
the use of congress, for the payment of 
wliich he pledged his own credit. On the 
whole, however, the cause of the states was 
much improved. Besides the alliance with 
Frauce, they had the secret enconra^rnent 
of Spain, They had confined the British 
to the territory held by that army in 1776, 
and their own army was larger and better 
disciplined than it had ever been. 

In 1779 the principal military operations 
were transferred to the south. Savannah 
had been already captured on the 29th of 
December, 1778, by an expedition sent froiti 
New York by Sir Henry Clinton, and 
the summer of 1779 the whole state of 
Georgia was in the hands of the British. 
In September, 1779, the French fleet and 
the American army under General Lined a 
attempted to recover Savannah, but were 
repulsed with a loss of 1,000 men. 

On the 16th of June, 1779, Spain de¬ 
clared war against England, and in the 
summer of that year the French king, in¬ 
fluenced by the appeals of Lafayette, who 
had visited France for that purpose, agreed 
to send another fleet and a strong body of 
troops to the aid of the Americans, The 
cruisers of the United States did great 
damage to the British commerce at sea, and 
in British waters, and John Paul Jones, 
with a squadron of three ships, fought and 
won one of the most desperate battles in 
naval history, within plain sight of the 
English coast 

Sir Henry Clinton, in obedience to in¬ 
structions received from England, now 
withdrew the detachment from Newj)ort, 
and concentrated his army at New York. 
Early in 1780, leaving a strong garrison 
under General Knyphausen to hold New 
York, be sailed with the bulk of his army 
to the south, and laid siege to Charleston, 
which was held by General Lincoln with a 
force of about 7,000 continentals and mi¬ 
litia. After a gallant defence the city and 


garrison were surrendered to Clinton on 
tlie 17th of May, 1780. By the 1st of June 
the British had overrun the better part of 
South Carolina, and Clinton was so well 
convinced of the compl'eteoess of its sub¬ 
jugation that he went back to New York, 
leaving the command in the south to 
Lord Cornwallis. 

Small bands of partisan troops, under 
Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, and other 
leaders, now sprang up in various parts of 
South Carolina, and maintained a vigorous 
guerilla warfare, from whieJi the enemy suf¬ 
fered greatly. Congress soon after sent 
General Gates to command the forces in 
the south. Gates's success at Saratoga had 
made him the idol of the hour, and it had 
even been suggested by a few discontented 
persons that he should supersede Wash¬ 
ington himself His northern laurels were 
soon changed to southern willows,'' Corn¬ 
wallis met him at Caiiiden on the 16th of 
August, routed him with the loss of 1,000 
men, and drove him into North Carolina. 
By the close of the summer the only Amer¬ 
ican force left in Soutli Carolina was the 
little band under Marion. Cornwallis, 
feeling that his communications with 
Charleston were safe, followed Gates's 
beaten army into North Carolina, about the 
middle of September, intending to eontiime 
his advance into Virginia. On the 7th of 
October a strong detachment of his army 
was totally defeated with hea\T joss, at 
King's Mountain, in North Carolina, by 
the militia of that state. This was a severe 
blow to the British commander, and checked 
his advance. Marion and Pickens about 
the same time renewed their operations 
in South Carolina with such activity 
that Coniwallia became alarmed for his 
communications, and fell back to Winns- 
borough. South Carolina, 

In the north the British commander 
vainly endeavored to draw Wasliington 
! into a general engagement, in which he felt 
confident that his vast preponderance of 
numbers would give him the victory, 
Washington warily avoided being caught 
in the trap, and on the 23d of June, Gen¬ 
eral Greene inflicted such a stinging defeat 
upon a British force at Springfield, N. J., 
that Clinton withdrew to New York, and 
remained there for the balance of the year. 
After the battle of Camden General Greene 
was sent to the Carolinas to succeed Gates 
iu the command of the southern army. 

On the 10th of July, 1780, a French 
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fleet and 6,000 troops under the Count de 
Kochambeau, reached Newport, K, L In 
September, during the absence of Wash¬ 
ington at Hartford, Conn,, whither he had 
gone to arrange a plan of operations with 
the French commander, it was discovered 
that General Benedict Arnold, one of the 
most brilliant officers of the continental 
army, had agreed to deliver into the hands 
of the British the important fortress of 
West Point, which he coraraanded at that 
time. The discovery of the plot put an 
end to the danger with which it threatened 
the cause. The traitor Arnold escaped, but 


Court-House was fought in North Carolina, 
and resulted in a victory for the British, 
Cornwallis was unable to follow up his vie- 
tory, and withdrew to Wilmington on the 
coast. On September 8th, the British forces 
under Colonel Stewart were defeated in the 
bloody battle of Eutaw Springs by General 
Greene, and were compelled to retire to the 
neighborhood of Charleston, to which they 
were confined during the remainder of the 
war. 

Meanwhile Cornwallis, after resting and 
recruiting his army at Wilmington, had 
advanced into Virginia, driving before him 
the haudful of troops un¬ 
der Lafayette, Wayne and 
Steuben, who sought to 
stay his march. While in 
Virginia he occupied him¬ 
self chiefly in destroying 

f >rivate property, and at 
ength, in August, 1781, 
in obedience to orders irom 
Sir Henry Clinton to oc¬ 
cupy a strong defensive 
position in Virginia, in¬ 
trenched himself at York- 
town, near the entrance of 
York river into the Ches¬ 
apeake bay, 

Washington, whose army 
had been reinforced on the 
Hudson by the French 
troop under the Count de 
Bochambeau, was anxious 
to attack New York, and 
preparations were made for 
a combined attack on that 
city, A message was re¬ 
ceived at this juncture 
from the Count de Grasse, 
the French admiral in 
the West Indies, who an¬ 
nounced that he had sailed for the Chesa¬ 
peake. This led to an immediate change 
in the plan of operations determined upon 
by Washington, and lie resolved to transfer 
his army at once to Virginia and attempt 
the capture of Cornwailis. Skilfully de¬ 
ceiving Sir Henry Clinton into the belief 
that New York was the threatened point, 
and thus preventing him from sending as¬ 
sistance to Cornwallis, Washington moved 
rapidly to Virginia, and arrived before the 
British works at Yorktown with an army 
of 16,000 men on the 28th of September, 
1781. The enemy’s position was at once 
invested by land, and the French fleet cot 



OEKERAL NATHAI^IKL GHEENE. 


Major Andre, a British officer, through 
whom Arnold had cou ducted his negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Henry Clinton, and whose 
capture had revealed the plot, was hanged 
as a spy. • 

Towards the close of the year, Great 
Britaiu having discovered that the United 
States and Holland were secretly negoti¬ 
ating a treaty, declared war against the 
Dutch. 

The campaign of 1781 opened with the 
brilliant victory of the Oiwpens, won over 
the British under Colonel Tarleton,by Gen¬ 
eral Morgan, on the 17th of January.^ On 
the 15th of March the battle of Guilford 
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off all cbanee of escape by water* The 
siege was prosecuted with vigor, and on the 
19th of October CornwalliSj having ex¬ 
hausted all his resources, surrendered his 
army of 7,000 troops, with all his stores, 
cannon, and several ships-of-war. 

This victory virtually closed the war. It 
produced the wildest joy in Araenca, and 
compelled a change of ministers in Eng* 
land. Lord North and his cabinet retired 
from office on the 20th of March, 1782, 
and the new adminlstTation, perceiving the 
hopelessness of the struggle, resolved to 
make peace. Commissioners for that pur¬ 
pose were appointed, and orders were sent 
to the British commanders in America to 
desist from further hostilities. A prelimi¬ 
nary treaty of peace was signed at Paris 
between the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain, on the 30th of November, 1782, and 
a formal treaty on the 3d of September, 
1783, all the nations concerned in the war 
taking part in this treaty. By this treaty 
Great Britain acknowledged her former 
colonies to he free, sovereign, and indepen¬ 
dent states, and withdrew her troops from 
New York on the 2i5t]i of November, 1782, 
Savannah and Charleston were evacuated 
ill the following month. 


CHAPTER III. 

PROM THE REVOLUTIOK TO TH:E dVIIc 
WAR. 

BesuUs of tlie tVar—Adoption of the Constitntion 
of the United States—Washington Elected Presi- 
deivt^His First Term—Is Ke-eIected—Admission 
of New^ States—Washington Eetirea to Private 
Life—His Farewell Address—Jolni Adams Presi- 
(jent—War vv'itii France—The Alien and Sedition 
Xjaws—Thomas Jefferson Elected President—War 
■ivith the African States—Purchase of Louisiana 
—Jefferson Re-elected—Burras Treason—Troubles 
with Etigland-The*‘Chesapeak^^ and“Leo]mrd" 
—The Embargo—James Madison Chosen Presi¬ 
dent-War with England—Invasiiju of Canada— 
Surrender of Detroit—Failure of the Campaign- 
Naval Victories—The ConstitutimC' and the 

Guerriere The Second Invasion of Canada— 
Capture of York—:Massacre at the River Raisin- 
Perry’'s Victory oji Lake Erie^—Battle of the 
Thames—Battles of Chippewa and Lundy's Lane 
—Attack on Plattsburgh—Battle of Lake Cham¬ 
plain—^Capture of Washington—Attack on Balti¬ 
more Repulsed—Death of General Ross—Battle 
of New Orleans—Close of the W^ar—The Barbary 
States Humbled—The Hartford Convention— 
James Monroe Chosen President—The Bank of 
the United States—New Slates Admitted—The 
Missouri Compromise—'' The ^fonroe Doctrine ” 
—John Quincy Adams President—The Tariff— 
Andrew Jackson Elected PresidenWHis Fight 
with the Bank—The Nullification Troubles— 
Jarokson Removes the Deposits—The National 


Debt Paid—Relations with Foreign Powers—The 
Seminole War—Martin Van Buveu President— 
Financial Troubles-William Henry HarriBon 
President —His Death—John Tyler Becomes 
President—Vetoes the Bank Bill—The Nortliern 
Boundary Question Settled—^Anne7:ation of 
Xesas—James E\, Polk Presideut^Tbe Mexican 
War—Battles of Palo Alto, Eesaca de la Palma, 
Monterey, and Buena Vista—Capture of Vera 
Cruz^—ScotPe Campaign—Capture of the City of 
Jlexlco—Close of the IrVar—Us Results^—The 
Oregon Question—Zachary Taylor President— 
The Slavery Question—Discovery of Gold in Cali- 
fornia—Comproraiae of 1850—Death of General 
Taylor-Millard Fillmore Becomes President- 
Events of his Admin istrntiou—Franklin Pierye 
President—Ariaona Purchased—The Kansas-Ne¬ 
braska Bill—James Buchanan President—The 
Kansas Troubles—Border War—The Mormon 
Rebellion—The John Brown Raid-Execution of 
Brown, 

great war was now over, mid the 
pW republic took its place in the fani- 
I ily of oations; but it was terribly 
weakened by its efforts. Its fi- 
nances were in the most pitiful 
. condition, and it had not the 
money to pay the troops it was about to 
disband, and who were really suffering for 
want of mouey. Considerable trouble arose 
on this accouut, hut Washiogton succeeded 
in effecting au arrangement to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tlie soldiers. The army was dis¬ 
banded immediately after the close of the 
\yar, and on the 23d of December, 1783, 
Washington resigned bis commission into 
the hancis of congress, and retired to his 
home at Mount Vernon. 

It was found that the articles of confed¬ 
eration were inadequate to the necessities 
of the republic, and after much discussion 
a new constitution wns framed by a federal 
couvention at Philadelphia, in 1787, and 
was adopted by the states. It went into 
operation on the 4tb of March, 1789, The 
city of New York was designated as the 
seat of government, 

Wash in gton was tin an i m on si y ch osen tli e 
first President of the United States, and 
John Adams vice-president They went 
into office on the 30th of April, 1789, The 
first n^asures of Washington's administra¬ 
tion greatly restored the confidence of the 
people in the government, Alexander 
Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, 
inaugurated a series of reforms, which were 
eminently beneficial. The debts of the old 
confederated government and of the states 
themselves were all assumed by the United 
States; a bank of the United States (which 
went into operation in February, 1794) was 
incorporated, and a national mint was es- 
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tablisbed at Philadelpliia, An Indian war 
in the west was prosecuted to a successful 
termination^ and the neutrality of the re¬ 
public with regard to tbe parties engaged 


geobob waskixgtoij. 

in the wars springing out of the French 
revolution was faithfully maintamed. 

WoshinMou and Adams were re-elected 
in 1792, The French republic made great 
efforts to embroil the United States in a 
war with England, but they were met with 
firmness by Washington, who demanded 
the recall of M. Genet, tbe French niinisten 
His demand was complied with by France, 
In 1794 a treaty was negotiated with Eng¬ 
land, in settlement of the questions left 
unsettled by the revolution* In 1792 a 
formidable outbreak, in opposition to the 
excise law, known as the whiskey insurrec¬ 
tion, occurred in western Pennsylvania. It 
was suppressed by the federal govern¬ 
ment in 1794. Pbree new states were 
admitted into the Union during Washing¬ 
ton's administration : Vermont, in 1791; 
Kentucky, in 1792; and Tennessee, in 
1796. 

Washington was urgently importuned to 
be a candidate for a thnA presidential term, 
hut declined a re-election, although it W’as 
certain there would be no opposition to 
him. His action in tiiis respect has become 
tlie settled policy of the government. In 
September, 1796, he issued a “ Farewell 
Address to ins countrymen, warning them 
of the dangers to which their new system 
was exposed, and urging them to adhere 
firmly to the principles of the constitution 


as their only hope of liberty and happU 
nesa- 

The third presidential election occurrei^ 
in 1796, and was marked by a dispjaj 

bitterness between the oi>posing par¬ 
ties never surpassed in the subsequent 
political history of the couutry. It 
resulted in the election of John 
Adams, the federalist candidate, to 
the presidency- Thomas Jefferson, 
the republican candidate, having re¬ 
ceived the next highest number of 
votes, was declared elected vice- 
president, IQ accordance with the law 
as it then stood* President Adams 
was opposed, with great bitterness, 
by his political enemies during his 
whole term* The president convened 
congress in extra session on the 15th 
of May, 1797, to consider the rela¬ 
tions of this coiintiy witli France- 
The French directory had for some 
time been pursuing a systematic 
course of outrage upon American 
ships and citizens, and had carried 
these outrages to an extent which left 
little doubt of its determination to ruin 
the commerce of this country- Three en¬ 
voys were sent to France by President 
Adams to attempt a peaceful settlement of 
the quarrel. The directory refused to re¬ 
ceive them, but they were given to under¬ 
stand that the payment of a large sum of 
money by their government would greatly 
assist the settle¬ 
ment of the 
matter. The 


commission ers 
refused to enter¬ 
tain such a de¬ 
mand, and were 
ordered to quit 
the country. 

Great indigna¬ 
tion prevailed 
throughout the 
United States 
when these in¬ 
sults to the 
American commissioners became known. 
The government took prompt measures to 
raise an army and navy adequate to the 
struggle which seemed imminent, ^ Wash¬ 
ington was appointed eommauder-in-ehief 
of the army, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general; and hostilities actually began at 
sea, where the cruisers of the United States 
won several brilliant succeeses over French 
ships-of-war. 


JOnX ADAMS, 
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The energy and determination thus mani¬ 
fested by the United States had a happy 
effect in bringing about a settlement of the 
quarrel, Napoleon became First Consul of 
France; negotiations were reopened, and a 
treaty of peace between the two countries 
was definitely concluded on the 30th of 
September, 1800* ^ 

During the existence of hostilities with 
France two laws were enacted by congress, 
which are generally known as the “ alien 
and sedition laws,” They empowered the 
president to send out of the country such 
foreigners as should be found conspiring 
against the peace and safety of the repub¬ 
lic, and restricted the liberty of speech and 
of the press enjoyed by the people. 

These laws were very unpopular, 
and brought about the overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat of the federalist par¬ 
ty, by which they were enacted. 

During President Adams* term 
the seat of government was re¬ 
moved from Philadelphia to Wash¬ 
ington city, in 1800, 

In the fourth contest for the pres¬ 
idency the votes of the republican 
party were equally divided between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, 
each of whom received seventy- 
three votes* This threw the elec- 
tioo into the house of representa^ 
tives, where Jefferson %vas chosen 
president, and Burr vice-president. 

This cireamstance also occasioned 
an amendment to the constitution 
(adopted finally in 1804), requiring 
the eleetdts to vote separately, as at 
present, for president and yiee- 
president, 

Mr, Jefferson was inaugurated on the 
4th of March, 1801, His first term was 
marked by wisdom and vigor. The domes¬ 
tic affairs of the nation prospered, and the 
finances were managed in a masterly man¬ 
ner by Albert Gallatin, the great secretary 
of the treasury. The insolence and the 
piracies of the Barbary States of Africa 
were punished and stopped by a naval ex¬ 
pedition to the Mediterranean* The prin¬ 
cipal event of this term was the purchase 
from France, and the annexation to the 
domain of the republic, in 1803, of the vast 
territory of Louisiana, oat of which have 
been formed the states of Louisiana, Ar¬ 
kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and Colorado; and the 
territories of Dakotah, Utah, Wyommg, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington* 


In 1804 Mr* Jefferson was re-elected to 
the presidency, receiving every electoral 
vote but fourteen* Burr was succeeded in 
the vice-presidency by George Clinton, 
He was then defeated for Governor of New 
York, chiefiy through the influence of 
Alexander Hamilton, whom he challenged^ 
and shot in a duel on the 11th of July, 
1804* In 1806 Burr was arrested and 
tried for a supposed attempt to separate the 
western states from the Union* He was 
acquitted of the charge, and bis kmocence 
is now generally admitted. 

American commerce was much injured 
by the retaliatoiy decrees and orders in 
council of the French and British govern-^ 


THOMAS JEFFEKSOX. 

ments, under the authority of which Amer¬ 
ican ships were seized and confiscated, in 
utter defiance of the rights of neufrala* 
Great Britain gave additional cause of 
offence by asserting a right to impress 
American seamen Into her navy, atid to 
stop American vessels on the high seas and 
searc^ them for deserters from her sliips-of- 
war. These searches were generally con¬ 
ducted in the most aggravating manner, 
and hundreds of American sailors, owing 
no allegiance to King George, were forced 
into the British service. In June, 1807, 
the American frigate " Chesapeake ” on 
her way to tlie Mediterranean, was stopped 
off the Chesapeake bay by the British 
frigate Leopard,” whose commander pro¬ 
duced an order from the British admiral 
requiring him to search for deserters. The 
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American vessel refused to submit to the 
search, and was fired into by the Leopard/^ 
and being in a helpless condition, was 
forced to strike her colors, with a loss of 
twenty-one of her crew. Four men were 
taken from her and sent on board the 
Leopard/' Three of these were afterwards 
proved to be native-born Americans, This 
outrage aroused a feeling of the niost_ in¬ 
tense indignation throughout the United 
States, and the federal government de¬ 
manded reparation of England, w^hieh 
evaded at the time, but was finally made 
in 1811. „ , , 

On the 11th of November, 1807, England 
issued an order in council, forbidding neu¬ 
tral vessels to enter the ports of France 
until they had first touched at a British 
port and paid a duty; and the next month 
Napoleon replied to this by a decree dated 
at Milan, onlering the ctmfiscation of every 

vessel w li i c h 
should submit 
to be searched 
by or pay any 
duties to the 
British author¬ 
ities. ^These 
t w o piratical 
J acts, each of 
which was sup¬ 
ported byai'bi- 
jtrary power, 
meant simply 
the destruction 
of all neutral 
commerce, and 
that of America in particujar. In De¬ 
cember, 1807, Mr. Jefferson advised con¬ 
gress to lay an embargo, detaining all 
vessels, Anieriean or foreign, in the ports 
of the United States, and to order the 
immediate return home of all American 
vessels abroad. This measure, which was a 
most singular expedient, was adopted, aud 
gave rise to such inteuse dissatisfaction and 
heavy loss that it was repealed in February, 
1809. 



JA.MI'S MADISON. 


At the elections in 1808, James Madison 
of Virginia, the democratic candidate, was 
chosen president, Mr. Jefferson having re¬ 
fused a third term. Mr. Madison was in¬ 
augurated on the 4th of March, 1809, The 
inftasure.s of Mr. Jefferson’s second term, 
and especially the embargo, had given rise 
to considerable oppositicn to the democracy, 
and this opposition was now directed 
against the new adniiuistration with no 


little bitterness, and followed it persistently 
until its withdrawal from power. ^ 

Great Britain, instead of discontinuing ' 
her outrages upon American seamen aud 
commerce, increased them, and steadily 
disregarded the protests and representatious 
of the United States. In March, 1808, 
congress passed an act prohibiting all com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain and France. 
Napoleon met this act by an offer to with¬ 
draw the restrictions he had placed upon 
neutral commerce if England would do 
likewise; but England would give no such 
pledge. In 1811 the French emperor ful¬ 
filled his promise, and the United States 
withdrew the prohibition of trade with 
France. England, however, refused to 
withdraw her orders in council until it was 
too late, and the federal government, hav¬ 
ing exhausted all peaceful means of redress, 
was driven to obtain it by the sword. On 
the 3d of June, 1812j the United States 
declared war against Great Britain, Con¬ 
gress authorized the President to increase 
the regular army to 25,009 men, and to 
call for 50,000 volunteers. The call was 
responded to promptly in some of the states, 
tardily in othei^, for the country was far 
from being united in support of the w^ar. 

Hostilities began in tlie northwest. Pre¬ 
vious to the war the Indians of tliat region, 
instigated by British emissaries, attacked 
the frontier eetllements under the leadership 
of the famous Shawnee chief Tecumseh, 
General Handson (alterwai^ds president), 
the Governor of the Territory of Indiana, 
as soon as he learned of this, organized a 
considerable force of western militia, and 
marched against the savages, wLom he de¬ 
feated with terrible loss in a sanguinary 
battle at Tippecanoe, on the banks of the 
Wabash river, on the 7th of November, 
1811. Though defeated in this battle, 
Tecumseh was not conquered. He passed 
the next six months in reorganizing hia 
forces, and with the beginning of the sum¬ 
mer of 1812 renewed hostilities* General 
Hull, the Governor of Michigan, was sent 
against him with a force of 2,000 men. He 
had just be^un bis march when war was 
declared against England* Hull was then 
ordered to discontinue his expedition against 
the Indians and take part in the contem¬ 
plated invasion of Canada. His force was 
too weak even to hold its position at De¬ 
troit, but no reinforcements could be sent 
him. General Brock, with a superior 
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forc©^ advanced agaiost Detroit^ and on the 
16th of August, 1812, Hull surrendered 
the town and his forces to tlie British with¬ 
out striking a blow. This placed the whole 
Michigan frontier in the bauds of the 
British, An invasion of Canada from the 
Kiagara frontier was undertaken by the 
American forces in the autumn of 1812, 
but resulted in a most disastrous failure. 
These defeats on land were partly atoned 
* for by the successes of the American navy 
at sea. The navy had been utterly ne¬ 
glected by the government previous to the 
war, and consisted of but a small squadron 


and on the 29th of December the “ Consti¬ 
tution,” Captain Bainbridge, captured the 
British frigate “Java,” Privateers went 
to sea in great numbers during the year, 
and by the close of 1812 had captured over 
300 English merchant vessels* 

The American government renewed its 
efforts to conquer Canada in 1813, An 
army, under General Harrison, was col¬ 
lected near the head of Lake Erie, and was 
styled the Army of the West; an Army of 
the Centre, under General Dearborn, was 
stationed along the Niagara frontier; and 
an Army of the North, under Genei^ 


THE FATE NT OFFICE, WASHINOT03S, ». C, 


of frigates and other vessels, Tliese were 
generally of an excellent character, how¬ 
ever, and were manned by officers and 
crews of skill and valor. On the 19th of 
August, 1812, the frigate “Constitution,” 
Captain Hull, captured the English frigate 
“ Guerriere,” reducing the latter to a total 
wreck. This was the first time in half a 
century that an English ship-of-war had 
struck her flag to a vessel of equal force. 
On the 18th of October the sloop-of-war 
“ Wasp/^ Captain Jones, captured the 
British brig “Frolic,” On the 25th of 
October the frigate “ United States ” cap- 
to red the British frigate “Macedonian;*^ 
73 


Wade Hampton, was posted in northern 
New York, on the border of Lake Cham'^ 
plain. There were numerous engagements 
between these forces and the enemy, but 
nothing definite was accomplished during 
the first half year. In April, General 
Pike, with a force of 1,700 men, captured 
York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Canada, but was himself killed by the ex¬ 
plosion of a mine fired by the enemy. The 
town was not held, however, and the suc¬ 
cess of the attack was fully balanced by a 
terrible disaster which befyi the western 
army at the river Kaisin, in January, in 
which a detachment of 800 men, under 
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General Winchester, was defeated and mas¬ 
sacred by the British and Indiaus (the 
latter of whom were now the open allies of 
the British), under General Proctor, In 
May the British made an attack on Sack- 
ett's Harbor, on Lake Ontario, but were 
repulsed. In the same month an American 
force, under General Boyd and Colonel 
Miller, captured Port George, in Canada, 


2UAGARA FALnS. 

inflicting upon the British a loss of nearly 
1,000 men. Nothing definite was accom¬ 
plished on the Niagara frontier, owing to 
the quarrels between Generals Wilkinson 
and Hampton ; aud the grand iiiYasion of 
Canada, from which so much had been ex¬ 
pected, never took place. The year was 
not to close without some compensating 
s?uccess for the Americans. The British 


held Lake Erie with an armed squadron, 
which by its presence greatly hampered the 
operations of the western army under Gen¬ 
eral Harrison. Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry, 
of the United States navy, volunteered to 
recover the lake, and caused to be built a 
squadron of vessels inferior in si^e and 
armament to the English fleet. On the 
10th of September, 1813, he attacked the 

enemy's squad¬ 
ron near the 
upper end of 
Lake Erie, and 
defeated and de¬ 
stroyed it. This 
victory won back 
Lake Erie and 
the shores of 
Ohio and MichL 
gan for the 
Americans. It 
was followed by 
the advance of 
the western army 
into Canada. 
On the 6th of 
October General 
Harrison at¬ 
tacked the Brit¬ 
ish and Indians, 
under Proctor 
and Tecuinseh, 
and routed them 
in the battle of 
the Thames. 
Tecumseh was 
slain, aud Proc¬ 
tor was saved 
only by the speed 
of his horse- 
At sea this 
year the Ameri¬ 
can brig ‘‘ Hor- 
n e t, Captain 
Lawrence, cap¬ 
tured the "‘Pea-, 
cock,” ou the 
24th of Febru¬ 
ary. Captain 
Lawrence having been placed in command 
of the frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake,” engaged the 
British frigate “ Shannon,” off Boston, on 
the 1st of June. Lawrence was killed and 
the Chesapeake ” was captured. On the 
6th of September the American brig “ Enter¬ 
prise,” Lieutenant Burrows, captured the 
British brig ‘‘ Boxer,” Lieutenant Blythe. 
Both commanders were killed in the fight- 
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The campaign of 1814 was more 
portant* The war in Europe having closed, 
large numbera of Wellrngton's veteran 
troops were sent over to America. They 
reached this country during the latter part 
of the year. On the 5th of July the Amer¬ 
ican army under General Brown defeated 
the British at ChipTOWa. On the 25th of 
the same month General Brown won a 
second victory over the British at Lundy 
* Lane, or Bridgewater. Towards the close 
of the summer Sir George Prevoat, the Brit¬ 
ish commander in Canada, having been re¬ 
inforced from Wel¬ 
lington’s army, in¬ 
vaded the state of 
New York at the 
head of 14,000men. 

He was accompa¬ 
nied by a fleet 
of considerable 
strength, which 
moved up Lake 
Champlain. He was 
met at Plattsburgh 
on the 8d of Septera- 
by a small 
American force 
under General Ma¬ 
comb, which dis¬ 
puted his passage of 
theSarauae. At the 
same time an Araer- 
icansquadron under 
CJommodore Mac- 
donough engaged 
the British fleet at 
the entrance to 
Plattsburgh bay, 
and routed it with 
the loss of every 
vessel except a 
few gunboats, which 
escaped. The American army repulsed 
every effort of the British to pass the Sara* 
nac, and Sir George Prevost, disheartened 
by his double disaster, retreated into Can¬ 
ada, having lost his fleet and 2,500 of his 
troops. 

In the summer of 1814 a British fleet 
under Admirals Coekburn and Warren 
ravaged the shores of the Chesapeake bay, 
committing the most horrible barbarities 
upon the helpless people* In August these 
vessels landed a force of several thousand 
British troops under General Boss, at Ben¬ 
edict, on the Patuxent. Boss at once ad¬ 
vanced upon the city of Washington, which 


was defenceless, and on the 24th of August 
defeated a small force of American militia 
which sought to bar his way at Bladens- 
burg. He then resumed his advance and 
occupied Washington that evening, the 
federal government having withdrawn from 
the city. He burned the capitol, the presi¬ 
dent's house, the navy yard, and several of 
the buildings occupied by the executive 
departments of the government, and re* 
treated to the Patuxent, and re-embarked 
on his ships. “Few more shameful acts 
are recorded in our history,” says an Eng¬ 


HAKBOR OF ifEW YORK IN 1878. 

lish writer of note, “ and it was the more 
shameful in that it was done under strict 
orders from the goyemment at home,” 
General Boss then ascended the Chesapeake 
to Baltimore, and landed his troops at 
North Point, near that city, wdiile the fleet 
made a sharp attack upon Fort McHenry, 
which guarded the entrance to the harbour* 
The fleet was repulsed by the fort, and 
Boss was killed in a skirmish near North 
Point on the 12th of September. His suc¬ 
cessor at once re-embarked the array, and 
abandoned the effort against Baltimore* 

At sea during 1814 the American frigates 
“ Essex” and “President” were captured by 
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saperior forces of the enemy, while the 
British sloops-of-war “ Epervier/' "‘Avon/' 
Reindeer/'"" Cyane,” ‘* Levant/^ and Pen¬ 
guin" were captured by American cruisers. 

Duriug the renraiuder of the year 1814 
nothing of importance occurred. On the 
8th of January, 1815, a British force of 
12,000 of Wellington's veteran troops at¬ 
tacked the city of New Orleans, but were de¬ 
feated with the loss of their commander and 
2,000 men, by 5,000 Americans under Gen¬ 
eral Jackson. This battle was fought after 
a treaty of peace between the United States 


of the vexations issues that had produced 
the war, and disposed the British govern¬ 
ment to be just iu its dealings with Amer¬ 
ica* Negodatiijns for peace were begun in 
the summer of 1814, and a treaty of peace 
was finally signed at Ghent, on the 24th of 
December, 1814, By the terms of the 
treaty the t%vo govenunents agreed upon a 
settlement of the boundary betw^een the 
United States and Canada, and to mutually 
restore all territory taken during the war, 
and arranged some minor details respecting 
their future intercourse, hut nothing waa 
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and Great Britain had been signed in Eu¬ 
rope, but before the news had reached 
America. The victory most important 
to the Americans, for had the resuk been 
different, there can be little doubt that 
England would have disregarded the treaty, 
and have clung to a conquest which would 
have given her the control of the mouth of 
the l^sissippi. In such an event either 
the war would have been renewed, or the 
destiny of the great west would have been 
marred forever. 

The restoration of peace in Europe upon 
the dowiiMl of Napoleon removed many 


said of the impressment of American sea¬ 
men, the chief cause of the war. Inasmuch, 
however, as Great Britain has never since 
then attempted such outrages, this question 
also may be regarded as having been set¬ 
tled by this war. 

During the struggle with England the 
pirate states of northern Africa—Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algiers—^had resumed their 
outrages upon American commerce. In 
the spring of 1815 a strong naval expedi¬ 
tion under Commodore Decatur was sent 
to the Mediterranean, and forced these 
states to make indemnity for their pira- 
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ciea, and to pledge themselves to cease to 
molest Amencan vessels in future. 

The federalist party had from the first 
opposed the war with England, and during 
its continuance had given it no aid save 
what was forced from them by the laws. 
The strength of this party lay in the New 
England states, where the losses of the vrar 
fell heaviest. To remedy the evils which 
the federalists declared the government had 
recklessly brought upon the countryj a con¬ 
vention was held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1814. This body recommended certain 
measures to the legislatures of the eastern 
states, limiting the power of the general 
government over the militia of the states, 
and proposed several amendments to the 
federal constitution. The news of the treaty 
of peace put a stop to all further proceed¬ 
ings of the convention, which resulted in 
nothing hut the destruction of the federalist 
party, which came to be regarded by the 
people at large as having been untrue to 
the republic in its hour of need. 

Mr, Madison was re-elected president in 
1812, and had the satisfaction of conducting 
the war which bad been begun during his 
administration to a successful close. He 
declined to be a candidate for a tliird term, 
and James Monroe, of Virginia, was nomi¬ 
nated by the democratic party, and elected 
by a large majority in 1816, Mr, Monroe 
had been secretary of state during the 
greater part of Mr, Madison^s administra¬ 
tion, 

The return of peace found the country 
burdened with a debt of $80,000,000, and 
with almost a total absence of specie in its 
mercantile transactions, the majority of the 
banks having suspended the payment of 
gold and silver during the war. In 1817 
congress, to relieve the general distress, es¬ 
tablished a bank of the United States at 
Philadelphia, with a charter for twenty 
years and a capital of $35,000,000* The 
notes of this institution supplied the de- 
jnand for a circulating medium of uniform 
value throughout the country, and did 
much to relieve the financial distress of the 
period. 

Two new states ivere added to the Union 
during Mr. Madison's administration—Lou¬ 
isiana in 1812, and Indiana in 1816. 

Mr, Monroe was inaugurated in March, 
1817. He had been exceedingly popular 
as secretary of state, and the good will of 
the people followed him into the presh 
dential chair. His administration proved 


so acceptable to all parties that he was re¬ 
elected in 1820 by every electoral vote hut 
one. Five new states were admitted iuto 
the Union during his pr^idency. They 
were Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, 
Alabama in 1819, Maine in 1820, and Mis¬ 
souri in 1821. 

For some years the opposition to African 
slavery in America had been spreading 
through the northern states, and had been 
steadily gathering strength. When -the 
territory of Missouri presented its petition 
to congress in 1820 for admission into the 
Union as a state with a constitution sanc¬ 
tioning slavery, there was a very general 
determination on the part of the free states 
to oppose the admission of another slave¬ 
holding state. The southern members of 
the confederacy, oi? tlie other tuiiKl, in¬ 
sisted upon the 
right of Mis¬ 
souri to choose 
its own institu¬ 
tions, and threat¬ 
ened to with¬ 
draw from the 
Union if this 
right was denied 
her by exclud¬ 
ing her from the 
Union* A bitter 
contest with re¬ 
gard to the sub¬ 
ject of slavery 
now developed 
itself between 
the two sections of the Union, and continued 
firom this time until it culminated in the 
cml war. The eountiy ivas agitated in 
every portion, and the best men of the land 
expressed the fear that the Union would be 
torn in pieces by the violence of the cou^ 
tending parties, Henry Clay succeeded in 
procuring the passage of a series of measurci? 
known as the Missouri Compromise, Sla¬ 
very was forever prohibited in that portion 
of the republic lying north of 36*^ 30' N. 
latitude, and Missouri was subsequently ad¬ 
mitted with her slaveholding eonstitution* 
The compromise was regarded as a final 
settlement of the slavery question, ami se¬ 
cured about thirty years of quiet aiul repose 
for the country. 

During Mr* Monroe's presidency the 
Spanish colonies in North and South 
America declared their independence of 
Spain, and successfully mainfained it for 
several years. In 1822 they were recog- 
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nized hj the United States, In his annual 
message to congress in 1823, Mr. Monroe 
gave utterance to the foUowng principle, 
which has since been distinctlj recognized 
by liis successors as the unwavering policy 
of the United States: “ That as a principle 
the American continents, by the free and 
independent position which they have as- 
'snmed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects of future colo¬ 
nization by any European power," This 
declaration is commonly known as the 
Monroe Doctrine/' 

Mr. Monroe declined to be a candidate 
for re-election in 1824, There was no 

choice by the 
popular vote 
this year, and 
the election 
passed into the 
house of rep¬ 
resentatives, 
by which John 
Quincy A d - 
ams, of Mas- 
sacliusetts, was 
chosen presi¬ 
dent. He was 
inaugurated 
on the 4th of 
March, 1825. 


JOHN QTITNCT ADAMS. 


The principal event of this administra¬ 
tion was the adoption of a high tariff for 
the purpose of protecting American manu¬ 
factures from the competition of foreign 
importations. This act was sustained by 
the northern people, who were engaged in 
manufactures, and for whose benefit it was 
adopted; but was bitterly denounced by the 
south, which, being an agricultural section, 
naturally desfred the liberty of buying her 
goods where they could be procured best 
and cheapest The division of sentiment 
thus produced grew more distinct ever}^ 
day, and brought about considerable trouble 
in the end. 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, 
was elected president by the votas of the 
democratic party. He was inaugurated 
on the 4th of March, 1829, and began his 
career by advising congress, in his annual 


message, not to continue the bank of the 
United States, the directors of which sought 
a renewal of its charter. He declared the 
law creating the bank un constitution ah 
This message inaugurated a long and bitter 
contest between the administration and the 
friends of the bank, the latter party embrac¬ 


ing almost the entire mercantile community. 
In 1832 congress passed a bill renewing the 
charter of the bank; it was vetoed by the 
president; and an effort to pass it over his 
veto failed* The charter of the bank there¬ 
fore expired by law in 1836. 

The tariff question assumed formidable 
proportions during this administration. In 
1832 congress increased the rate of duties 
South Carolina at once declared her inten¬ 
tion to resist the efforts of the government 
to collect the increased duties in her ports, 
and prepared to maintain her position by 
force of arms. The great leader of this 
opposition to the government, which was 
known as the “Nullification Movement," 
was Jolin C. Calhoun, who had a short time 
previous resigned the vice-presidency of 
the United States to become a senator from 
South Carolina. His principal coadjutors 
were Robert Y, Hayne, senator from South 
Carolina, and George McDuffie, the gov¬ 
ernor of the state. The party of which 
these brilliant men were the leaders de¬ 
clared that a state miglit at pleasure nullify 
any law of congress which it believed to be 
unconstitutional. The danger to the country 
was very great, and it seemed that open war 
would ensue between the federal government 
and South Carolina; for President Jackson, 
who had been re-elected in 1832, declared 
his determination to enforce the law, and to 




. treat the 
action o f 
South Car- 


of war to 
Charleston 
li arbor, or¬ 
dered Gen¬ 
eral Scott 
to proceed 
to that port 
with all the 
available 

anohew JACKSON, troops un- 

d e r his 

command, and issued a proclamation deny¬ 
ing the right of a state to nullify the laws 
of congress, and warning all persons en¬ 
gaged in sustaining the action of South 
Carolina in its unlawful course that they 
would be held liable to prosecution under 
the laws for the punishment of treason. 
He also caused the leaders of the movement 
to be privately informed of his intention to 
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seize and hang them aa soon as they should I 
-commit the first overt act against the 
United States, The president's firmness 
averted the troubles for the time. He was 
sustained by the great majority of the peo- 
pie throughout the countryj and the vexed 
question was finally settled by the introduc¬ 
tion into congress of a bill for the gradual 
reduction of the obnoxious duties. This 
compromise was carried through congress 
lay Henry Clay, 


the funds, and deposit them in specified 
state banks, Mr, McLane refused to do 
so, and was transferred to the state 
partment, which wa^ then vacant, Wni, J. 
Duane was then appointed secretary of the 
treasury, hut he, too, refused to remove the 
funds, and was promptly deprived of liis 
office, which was conferred upon Roger B, 
Taney, who executed the president’s order, 
and transferred the funds to the banks 
designated by the executive. This was a 
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The bank question came up again, just 
a.s the nullification excitement died out. 
The law of congress required the public 
funds to be deposited in the bank of the 
United States, the charter of which 
about to expire by limitation. The presi¬ 
dent, in December, 1832, recommended the 
removal of th^e funds by act of congress, 
but that body refused to take this step. 
The president then ordered the secretary 
the treasury, Mr. McLane, to remove 


severe blow to the bank of the United 
States, and was followed by a great strin¬ 
gency in financial circles* The president 
lost many friends, and w-as denounced 
throughout the country* The senate by a 
vote of 26 ayes to 20 noes passed a resolu, 
tion censuring his course. He >vas sus¬ 
tained by the house of representatives, 
whose indorsement, considering the origin 
of that body, w^as more important than the 
censure of the senate* In March, 1837| 
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the senate did justice to the president's 
motiveSj and expunged its resolution of 


OhiOj the candidate of the ^vhig party, was 
elected president. He was inaugurated in 
March, 1841, but was taken sick almost 
immediately afterwards, and died on the 
4th of April. By the terms of the consti¬ 
tution John Tyler, of Virginia, the vice- 
president, became president. The w^higa 
ivere in favor of a national bank, and eon- 
gress passed 


censure from its journal. 

During President Jackson*s administra¬ 
tion the national debt was paid. The state 
of Arkansas was admitted into the Union in 

1836, and was followed by Michigan in 

1837. The governments of France, Sjminj 

NapleSjPor- 
tugal and 


H o 11 a n c 
were com¬ 
pel led to 
pay fair in- 


P pay fair in- 
L demnities 
for their 
spoliation 
of American 
^pconimerce 
during the 


ject accorded 


with those of 
tlie democrat¬ 
ic party rather 


poleon, and 
i m port ant 
c o mmercial 
treaties were 

MARTIN TAN BUREN. negotiated 

With foreign 

pun tries. The Seminole Indians of Flor¬ 
ida resisted the efforts of the government to 
remove them to reservations west of the 
Slississippi, and a w^ar ensued vdtli them, 
which lasted until 1S42, and cost the coun¬ 
try §40.0^‘\000. 

plunged into the 

WILLIAM HENRY HAERISOK. financial 

crisis ot 1837. The troubles resulting 
from this disaster lasted throughout his 
whole term of office, and the principal 
measures of his administration were designed 
to remedy them. The most important of 
these measures was the establishment of the 
siib-treasury of the United States, the wis¬ 
dom of wdiich has been amply demonstrated 


than with the 
whigs. Incon¬ 
sequence o f 


JOHN TYLER. 

ed by the party which liacl elected him, and 
was supported by the democi’acy, with ^vhieh 
he thenceforth identified himself. Duj'iug 
Mr. Tyler’s term the question of the nonh- 
western boundary bet%veen the United States 
and British America w^as settled by a treaty 
with Great " 

Britain, 
which was 

ratified b y '"wk 

the senate on 
the 20th of 
August,1842. 

During this 
administra- 
tion, also, tlie 
republic o f 


Texas, w hich 
lad won its 
independence 


irorn Mexico, \ 

was annexed 

to the United " 

States as a ^tames k. rolk. 

state of the Union, The annexation 
was opposed by the whig party ajid by 
the northern states in general, which 
regarded it as an effort to extend the area 
of negro slavery, Texas was admitted iuto 
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bill for the admission of the states of lo^a 
and Florida into the Union on the 3d of 
March, 1845, 

In 1844 James K, Polk, of Tennessee, 
was elected president* This was a demo¬ 
cratic triampin He wels inaugurated on 
the 4tb of March, 1845* Mr. Polk found 
the country involved in a dispute with 
Mexico respecting the boundary of Texas* 
This dispute resulted in war between the 
United States and Mexico, the latter coun¬ 
try proving the aggressor. Hostilities be- 
gan on the Rio Grande between the army 
of General Taylor and the Mexican army 
of General Arista in April, 1846* General 
Taylor defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto, 
on the 8th of May, 1846, and again at Re- 
eaca de la Palma, the next day. On being 
reinforced, he crossed the Rio Grande, and 
drove the Mexicans into the interior of their 
country, capturing their strong city of Mon¬ 
terey, in September, 1846, and defeating 
their best army under President Santa Anna 
himself at Buena Vista on the 23d of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1847. 

Another army, under Genera! Winfield 
Scott, was directed against Vera Cruz and 
the city of Mexico, and troops were drawn 
from Tayior^s ariny in the spring of 1847 
to reinforce it. This brought TajJor^s op¬ 
era tioi is to a close. Scott landed his forces 
near Vera Cruz on the 9tli of March, 1847, 
and captured it, after a vigorous siege, on 
the 29th* Moving into the interior, on the 
direct road to the capital, he defeated the 
enemy in a series of hard-fought battles, at 
CeiTo Gordo, on the 18th of April j Con¬ 
treras and Churubusco, on the 20th of Au¬ 
gust ; Molino del Rey, on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember; and Chapultepec, on the i2th of 
September. On the 14th of September, 
1847, he entered the city of Mexico in 
triumph, and held it until the close of the 
war. 

la 1846 General Stephen Kearney con¬ 
quered New Mexico, while Commodore 
Stockton and Colonel Fremont drove the 
Mexicans out of California and occupied 
that province* Kearney marched from 
New Mexico into California, arriving there 
in January, 1847 ; and on the 8th of Feb¬ 
ruary assumed the office of governor, and 
proclaimed the annexation of California to 
the United States. About the same time 
Colonel Doniphan, with 1,000 Missouri vol- 
unteei's, made a forced march across the 

{ Jains, and on the 28th of February de¬ 
bated a force of 4,000 Mexicans, and cap¬ 


tured the important city of Chihuahua^ 
He then continued his march to Monterey 
and the Rio Grande. 

A treaty of peace between the United 
States and the Mexican republic was signed 
at Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, on the 2d of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1848. Mexico yielded the boun¬ 
dary of the Rio Grande, and ceded Cali¬ 
fornia and New Mexico to the United 
States, and the latter power agreed to pay 
Mexico for the territory taken from her the 
sum of S15,000,000, and to assume the debts- 
due by Mexico to American citizens, to the 
amount of $3,750,000* 

Great Britain claimed the territory of 
Oregon as a part of British America, and 
the federal government insisted that it 
was a part of the territory of the republic,, 
and even declared its intention to go to 
war with Great Britain rather than sacri¬ 
fice it. Nevertheless, as a measure of peace*, 
the aclrainis- 
tration of Mr. 

Polk pro- 
posed to Eng¬ 
land the 49th 
parallel of 
north latitude 
for a bounda¬ 
ry, the origi¬ 
nal claim of 
the United 
States haviug 
extended to 
the line of 54° 

40^ As this 

- GEKEBAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 

compromise 

gave Great Britain all of VancouverV 
island, it was accepted. 

Free-trade ideas prevailed during this 
administration to an extent sufficient to 
secure a modification of the high protective 
tariff of 1846. In May, 1848, Wisconsin 
was admitted into the Union as a shite* 

In the fall of 1848 Zachary Taylor, of 
Louisiana, was elected president by the 
whig party* He was inaugurated on the 
4th of March, 1849* 

The slavery question now presented itself 
again to the country, and this time in a. 
most aggravated form ; for both the ftiends 
and enemies of that system liad grown more 
powerful since the temporary settlement in 
1820. A strong anti-slavery party had 
grown op at the north, which was avow¬ 
edly determined to oppose the extension of 
slavery beyond its existing limits, and which 
was believed by the south to be working; 
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for the overthrow of slavery in the states 
in which it already existed* The contest 
was resumed in congress in 1846, while 
measures were on foot looking to peace with 
Mexico, by a proposition from David Wil- 
mot, a represBntative from Pennsylvania, 
providing that in the territory which might 
be acquired by the war then going on, there 
should be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except for crime. This measure, 
known as the ** Wilmot Proviso/' passed 
the house of representatives by a large 
majority, but the senate adjourned before 


was added to the controversy by the events 
in California* 

Gold was discovered in California in Pei> 
ruary, 1848* As soon as this discovery was 
made known, a large emigration to the Pa¬ 
cific coast began from the eastern states 
and from all parts of the world* In a few 
months the population of the territory was 
over 100,000* Early in 1849 it was found 
that an organized government was an ab-_ 
solute necessity. There were inhabitanfs 
enough to entitle the territory to admission 
into the Union as a state; and in Septem¬ 
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a vote upon it could be reached. The next 
year the house readopted the proviso, 
which was rejected by the senate. The 
house then abandoned it* The proviso was 
bitterly dpouueed by the southern states, 
which claimed that, inasmuch as they had 
furnished the larger uiunber of the troops 
by which the war was fought and the terri¬ 
tory won, their institutions should receive 
equal protection in the new territory with 
those of the north. The dispute became 
very bitter, and made the presidential elec¬ 
tion of 1848 one of the most memorable in 
the history of the Union* Eresh excitement 


ber, 1849^^ a convention was held at Mon¬ 
terey, which adopted and submitted to con¬ 
gress a constitution prohibiting slavery. 
The southern states took strong ground 
against tire admission of California as a 
free state, and even went so far as to threaten 
to withdraw from the Union if slavery was 
excluded from the territories. A disunion 
convention was held at Ifashville, Ten¬ 
nessee, in 1850, by the extreme party in 
the south. The south demanded of con¬ 
gress not only the rejection of the free con¬ 
stitution of California, but an amendment 
of the constitution of the United States 
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which Bhould equalise the power of the free 
and the slave states in the geuerai govern-1 
menli* New Mexico now asked admission 
into the Union^ and Texas set up a claim 
to a western boundary which included a 
large part of New Mexico* These minor 
questions very greatly complicated the main 
issue* The country was plunged into arii 
excitement greater than that which had 
prevailed in 1820, and for a while it seemed 
that the Union would surely be destroyed. 
Finally a settlement, known as the “ com- ' 
promise of 1850,” was proposed in the 
senate by Henry Clay, and carried through 
congress by his eilorts, aided by the mod¬ 
erate men of both sections. This com¬ 
promise admitted Caliibrnia as a free state; 
erected Utah and New Mexico into terri¬ 
tories', leaving the question of the admis¬ 
sion or exclu¬ 
sion of slaV” 
ery to the peo¬ 
ple thereof 
when they 
came to form 
state consti¬ 
tutions ; ar¬ 
ranged the 
western 
boundary of 
Texas j abol¬ 
ished the 
slave-trade 
in the Dis* 
trict of Co¬ 
lumbia; and 
substituted a new law for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves in place of the old act, which 
was ineffective. The compromise was bit¬ 
terly opposed by the extremists of both sec¬ 
tions. Those of the north denounced the 
concessions to Texas iu the boundary ques¬ 
tion, and fiercely assailed the refusal of 
congress to forbid slavery in the terri¬ 
tories, The fugitive slave law was not only 
denounced as unchristian and unconstitu¬ 
tional, but was opposed and nullified on the 
part of the free states by a series of per¬ 
sonal liberty acts, which were as unla^ul 
as the disunion measures of the pro-slavery 
party. The southern extremists resented 
the admission of California as a free state, 
and the refusal of congress to sanction and 
protect slavery in the territories. Still, as 
it was plain that the compromise em¬ 
bodied the only settlement possible at the 
time, the great body of the nation accepted 
it in good faith, and the government hon¬ 





estly executed the fiigitive slave law in all 
cases in which its aid was invoked, putting 
down the resistance to it by force. 

In the midst of the struggle over the 
compromise, General Taylor died, on the 
9th of July, 18-50, and was succeeded by 
Millard Fill¬ 
more, of New 
York, the vice- 
president, who 
opened his ad- 
ministration 
with a change 
of cabinet min¬ 
isters* The new 
president gave 
his hearty sup¬ 
port to the 
compromise 
measures, 
while pending, MiXLAim FinLnonE. 

aud his instant approval upon their pas¬ 
sage. The principal events of bis term 
were, the invasion of Cuba by Lope^, in 
1851, which was defeated by the Spaniards; 
the visit of Louis Kossuth to the United 
States iu 1851; the disputes with England 
concernhig the fisheries, in 1852, which 
■were satisfectorily settled ; and the expedi¬ 
tion of Commodore Perry to Japan, by 
means of which an important treaty was 
negotiated with that country, and the Ja¬ 
panese ports opened to the commerce of 
the world. 

The slavery question entered largely into 
the presidential campaign of 1852, and so 
greatly weakened the whig party, that the 
democrats 
were enabled 
to elect their 
candid ate, 

Fran k 1 in 
Pierce, ofNew 
Hampshire. 

General 
Pierce was in¬ 
augurated on 
th e 4th of 
March, 1853. 

His adminis¬ 
tration is 
memorable 
for the violent 
political con¬ 
tests which prevailed during its term. One 
of its first measures was the settlement of a 
dispute with Mexico by purchasing the 
territory of Arizona, In 1853 Jefferson 
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Davis, the secretary of war, inaugurated the 
surveys for a railway to the Pacific by send' 
ing out an expedition of engineers of the 
United States army for that purpose* In 
1853 Stephen A. Douglas, a senator from 
Illinois, introduced a bill organizing the 
territories of Kansas and Kebraska, lying 
west of the Missouri river, and north of 
the line of 36° 30' N* latitude, in which 
region the act of 1820 forever prohibited 
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slavery* This new hill repealed the Mis¬ 
souri compromise act of 1820, and reopened 
the slavery question in that region. The 
administration of Mr. Pierce and the lead- 
el's of the democratic party supported the 
measure, which was opposed by tlie great 
mass of the people of the free stat^ with- 
out regard to party, as a violation of the 
plighted faith of the nation* The bill was 
hotly debated in congress, but passed the 


senate by a vote of 37 to 14, and the house 
by a vote of 113 to 100, and received the 
executive approval on the 31st of IMay, 
1854. The passage of the bill was follow^ 
by great agitation throughout the country* 
It greatly increased the strength of the 
anti-slavery party, which now began to be 
known as the republican party, and drove 
many democrats into its ranks* The act 
left the territories free to decide between 
slavery and free labor, 
opened the w^ay for a long ana 
bloody warfare in Kansas, which 
w^as begun by the pro-slavery party 
for the purpose of obtaining pos¬ 
session of the territory, and was 
continued until the outbreak of 
the civil war* An effort was made 
by President Pierce to purchase 
Cuba from Spain, but that power 
declined to sell the island* An 
expedition of fillibusters, under 
General William Walker, suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering the Central 
American state of Nicaragua, 
Walker sent an envoy to Wash¬ 
ington, who was formally rec¬ 
ognized by the president. 

In the fall of 1856 the demo- 
m^ata elected James Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, president. In 
this campaign John C. Premont, 
the candidate of the republican 
or anti-slavery party, received a 
popular vote of 1,341,264, and 
114 votes in the electoral college* 
Mr* Buchanan’s administra¬ 
tion w’as entirely sou them in its 
sympathies, and was marked by 
a constant struggle in congress 
and throughout the country over 
the slavery question. The w ar in 
Kansas went on with great bit¬ 
terness through this whole term, 
the power of the federal govern¬ 
ment being generally cast against 
the free settlers, ^Yho were tbreed 
to take extraordinary meastu'es 
for their defence. An effort was 
made to force a pro-si a very constitution 
upon the territory, and it split the demo¬ 
cratic party into two wings—the larger of 
which, led by Stephen A. Douglas, united 
with the republicans in opposing this con¬ 
stitution ; while the smaller, led by the ex¬ 
treme southern men, in congress, received 
the aid of the administration, and favored 
the adoption of the constitution. 

In 1858 Minnesota was admitted into 
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the Union as a state, and was followed by 
Oregon in 1859. In 1857 the Mormon 
settlers of Utah territoiy took up arms 
against the authority of the general govern- 
inenL The rebellion continued for some 
time» and a military force vyss sent across 

the plains to 
snppress it; 
but the trou¬ 
bles were set- 
tled ^Yithout 
bloodshed. 

In October, 
1859, John 
Brown, with a 
small band of 
fo1low e rs, 
seized the 
United States 
arsenal at 
Harper's Fer- 
JAMES BirciiAnAN. Yy, and en¬ 
deavored to incite the slaves of Virginia to 
insurrection. Brown and his men were 
captured by the United States troops, sev¬ 
eral of them being killed by the soldiers in 
the fight The survivors were surrendered 
by the federal government to the state of 
Virginia for trial, and were convicted and 
hanged. The John Brown raid was re¬ 
garded by the south as incontestable evi¬ 
dence of the determination of the north to 
destroy the institutions of the south under 
the cover of the Union, while at the north 
a formidable party denounced the execu¬ 
tion of Brown as a murder, and assailed the 
south most bitterly for it. 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE CIVIL WAR, 

Tlie Presidential Election of ISSO^The Sectional 
Issue —Abraham Lincoln Elected President- 
Secession of the Cotton States—Anderson Occu¬ 
pies FortSumter—Fos id on of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—Course of Mr, Buchanan—The Peace Con¬ 
gress—The Confederate States—Jefferson Davia 
Chosen President — Inauguration of President 
LincoIn“Fall of Fort Sumter—The War Begun— 
Secession of the Border Statee—The Battles of 
Rich Mountain and Bethel Church—Battle of 
Bull Hun—The AVar in Missouri—Battle of AVU- 
son^s Creek—The Confederates Driven Out of 
Missouri — Capture of Fort Hatteras and Port 
Rfwal—Mason and Slidell—Battle of Hill Spring 
—Capture of Forts Henry and Donelson—Battle i 
of Shiloh—Loss of Island Ko. 10 and Fort Pillow 
by the Con federates—Bragg* s Kentucky Campaign 
—Battles of Alurfreeaboro* and Stone Jliver^—Cam¬ 
paign in North Afississippi—The War in Arkansas 
—Capture of Roanoake Island—Fall of New Or¬ 
leans—The War ill ATrginia—Siege of Yorktown 


iieo 

—The Seven Days* Battles—Defeat of General 
Pope*s Army—l^e invades Maryland—Capture 
of Harper^s" Ferry—Battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam—McClellan Removed from Com¬ 
mand-Battle of Fredericksburg—Battle of Chan¬ 
cellors viUe—Death of Stonewall Jackson — In¬ 
vasion of Pennsylvania-Battle of Gettysburg— 
Retreat of Lee—Capture of Vicksburg — The 
Mississippi Reopened—Battle of Ciiickamauga— 
Tim Chattanooga Campaign—The Siege of Knox¬ 
ville—Siege of Charleston — The Emancipation 
Proclamation—The Red River Expedition—The 
War in Virginia—Battles of the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania Court-House—Second Battle of 
Cold Harbor“Grant Crosses the James River— 
Siege of Petersburg—The A^alley Campaign— 
Sheridan^s Successes—The War in Georgia—The 
Atlanta Campaign—Johnston Removed—Fall of 
Atlanta—Bood Attacks Nashvi 1 le — Shermau*s 
March to the Sea—Battle of Mobile Bay—De¬ 
struction of the “Alabama Re-election of Lin¬ 
coln—The Hampton Eoads Conference—Capture 
of Fort Fisber-^hemian Marches Through the 
Carolinas—^Charleston Fjvaeuated — Battles of 
Bentonville and Averasboro—Grant Moves— 
Battle of Five Forks—Evacuation of Richmond 
and Petersburg—Surrender of General Lee—The 
Other Confederate Armies Surrender—Assassina* 
tion of President Lincoln—Capture of Jefierson 
Davis. 

^i^HE presidential election of 1860 
turned mainly opou the question 
of slavery in the territories. The 
democratic party, already weak¬ 
ened by the Kansas question, now 
finally split into two fragments. 
The larger wing nominated Stephen A. 
Douglas, of Illinois, as its candidate. It 
held that congress had no power either to 
sanction or forbid slavery in the territories, 
and that the question could be decided 
only by the people thereof^ Avho were the 
most interested in it The smaller wing 
chose Jolm C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
as its candidate, and declared it to be the 
express duty of congress to sanction and 
protect slavery in all the territories of the 
republic, and maintained that the constitu¬ 
tion, of its own force, carried slavery into 
them* The republican party nominated 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, as its candi¬ 
date* This party denied all intention to 
interfere Avith the domestic institutions of 
any of the states of the Union, but avowed 
its determination to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of slavery into the territories by con¬ 
gressional legislation, and denounced as 
false the doctrine that the eonstitntioa 
established slavery in any part of the 
Union, It asserted the right of every 
community to manage its domestic affairs 
in its own way, and denounced the invasion 
of Virginia by John Brown as Avicked and 
unjustifiable. A fourth party, known as 
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the constitutional union party, nominated 
John Bell, of Tenn^ee, and adopted the 
following vague and indefinite platform: 
“ The union, the constitution, and the en¬ 
forcement of the laws,” The contest wp 
bitter beyond all pi'ccedent. It resulted in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln by a 
plurality in the popular vote, and a major¬ 
ity of fifty-seven votes over all his competi¬ 
tors in the electoral college. 

The southern states had threatened to 
withdraw from the Union in the event of 
the election of a president hostile to slavery, 
and now proceeded to put their threats 
into execution. As soon as the election 


AuiiAUAM irNcomr, 

of Mr. Liucolu was definitely ascertained, 
the legislature of ISouth Carolina Bummoned 
a convention of the people of that state, 
which met on the 17th of December, I860. 
This convention adopted an ordinance of 
secession, and withdrew the state from the 
Union on the 20th of December. Tlie 
secession of South Carolina was fallowed 
by that of the following states: Mississippi, 
on the 9th of January, 1861; Florida, Jan¬ 
uary 10th; Alabama, January lltb ; 
Georgia, January 19th; Louisiana, Janu¬ 
ary 26th; and Texas, February 1st, The 
forts, arsenals, and other public property 
of the United States in these states, were 
seized by the state authorities and held by 


their troops, except Fort Sumter, in Charles¬ 
ton harbor, and Fort Pickens, on Santa 
Eosa island, near Pensacola, Florida. Fort 
Sumter was occupied by a garrison of 
eighty men, under Major Robert Anderson, 
who had originaliy occupied Fort Moultrie, 
on Sullivan's island. On the night of 
December 25th, 1860, Anderson evacuated 
Fort Moultrie and threw his command 
into Fort Sumter. 

The federal government was at this time 
almost helpless. The army, but 16,000 
strong, was posted on the Indian frontier, 
and the available vessels of the navy were 
nearly all in foreign waters. Many of the 
most prominent officials, including 
several of the cabinet ministers, were 
in open sympathy with the seceded 
states, and the president seemed only 
anxious to delay any definite action 
in the matter until the inauguration 
of his successor. His recommenda¬ 
tions to congress were not equal to 
the emergency. He was in favor of 
conceding to the south everything but 
separate independence; not seeing that 
the leaders of the secession movement 
would accept nothing but separation, 
and by bis timidity lost the advan¬ 
tages which the government would 
have obtained by a bold, firm course. 
Still he refused to yield to the press¬ 
ure brought to bear upon him for 
the purpose of inducing him to sur¬ 
render Fort Sumter to the state of 
South Carolina. He also refused to 
sell the fort to the state, or to order 
Anderson back to Fort Moultrie, as 
he was urged to do. 

Various plans were proposed in con¬ 
gress and by the states for a settie- 
ment of the national troubles, but 
none were attended with success. A con¬ 
vention of delegates from the border states 
met at Washington in February, 1861, for 
the purpose of devising a plan of settle¬ 
ment, hut adjourned after a session of three 
weeks, ’without having accomplished any¬ 
thing. Early in January, 1861, the steamer 
“ Star of the Wesf was despatched to 
Charleston by the government with rein¬ 
forcements and supplies for Fort Sumter. 
She attempted to enter the harbor on the 
9th, and was fired upon and turned hack 
by the South Carolina batteries. 

_ On the 4tb of February, 1861, a conven¬ 
tion of delegates from the six seceded states 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, and organ- 
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ized the new republic of the confederate 
states of America^ and on tbe 8th elected 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, president of 
the provisional government. 

On tbe 4th of March, 1861, Abraham 
Lincolu was inangurated President of the 
United States. The first act of the new 
administration was to send an expedition 
to Charleston harbor for the relief of Fort 
Sumter. This expedition sailed from New 
York and Norfolk on the 7th of April, and 
Governor Pickens of South Carolina was at 
once informed of its departure. The con¬ 
federate government thereupon ordered 
General Beauregard, commanding forces 
at Charleston, to reduce Fort Sumter. 

The bombardment was begun on the 
morning of the 12lh of April, and 
was continued until the afternoon of 
the 13th, when the fort surrendered. 

Upon the fall of Fort Sumter Pres¬ 
ident Lincoln issued his proclamation 
for 75,000 troops to aid in suppres¬ 
sing the rebellion against the laws of 
the United States. The northern and 
western states responded to it with 
enthusiasm. The state of Virginia 
now sided with the south, and seceded 
from the Union on the 17tli of April, 
and was followed by Aikansas on 
the 6th of May, North Carolina on 
the 20fch of May, and Tennessee on 
the 8th of June. These states subse¬ 
quently became members of the con¬ 
federate states. Hai'peFs Ferry and 
the navy yard at Portsmouth, in 
Virginia, were seized by the state 
forces. The western part of Virginia 
refused to act with the eastern coun¬ 
ties, and proclaimed its independence 
" ' ' ^ state. It was sustained 

in Luia action by the federal govern¬ 
ment, and organized the state of West Vir- 

f iiiia, which was admitted into the Union in 
863. Kentucky and Missouri wished to 
remain neutral in the contest, but neither 
the federal nor confederate governments 
were either willing or able to respect their 
neutrality. The prominent points in Vir¬ 
ginia were occupied by the confederate 
forces, and the federal government assem¬ 
bled an army near Washington and othem 
on the Ohio and at commanding points in 
the west. Vigorous measures were intro¬ 
duced and carried out with firmness for the 
purpose of checking the disaffection in 
Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky.^ 
Hostilities began in Western Virginia. 


The confederate force in that section w^ 
defeated at Philippi on the 3d of June, and 
at Rich Mountain on the 8th, by the fed¬ 
eral troops under General McClellan, and 
driven east of the mountains, with the loss 
of its commander. General Garnett. 

On the 10th of June a federal column 
advanced from Fortress Monroe, and at-» 
tacked the confederates under General 
Magruder, at Bethel Church, on the penin¬ 
sula below Richmond, This was but the 
opening of hostilities in the east. The 
federal governraent had collected near 
Washington a strong army under General 
McDowell, and was preparing for an ad 
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vauce upon the confederate army, under 
General Beauregard, at Manassas Junction, 
in Virginia. A column of 20,000 federal 
troops, under General Patterson, was sent 
into the valley of Virginia to prevent tbe 
confederate force under General Johnston, 
stationed at Harper's Ferry, from assisting 
Beauregard. On the ITtli of July General 
McDowell, with over 50,000 men, advanced 
from Washington upon Beauregard's army, 
which held the line of Bull Run, in ad¬ 
vance of Manassas Junction. Johnston, 
upon learning of this movement, skilfully 
eluded Patterson's army, and marched to 
Bull Run with the hulk of his forces. On 
the 21st of July McDowell attacked the 
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confederates, now about 31,000 strong, but 
bia army was routed and driven back upon 
Washington witli heavy loss. 

The confederates made no effort to ad¬ 
vance upon Washington, and the federal 
goverumeiit set to work to repair its re¬ 
verses, The command of the federal army 
was conferred upon General McClellan, and 
a call was issued fbi* 500,000 fresh troops, 
A powerful force, known as the army of the 
Potomac, was organized near Washington, 
The confederate government in the mcan- 
ti me had been removed to Eichmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, in May, and that city remained the 
capital of the confederacy until the close 
of the war. The remainder of the year 
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was passed by both sides in Virginia in 
preparing for a fresh struggle in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and in the winter of 1861-62 
the confederate government sent a force 
under General T. J, Jackson to hold the val¬ 
ley of Virginia. On the 21st of October a 
federal force of 2,000 men under Colonel 
Baker was defeated in an attempt to drive 
in the southern left wiug at Leesburg, on 
the Potoniac* Colonel Baker w'as killed. 
In Missouri General Lyon, an energetic 
officer, collected a force of Union troops, 
and drove the governor and state forces out 
of St, Louis and Jefferson City into the 
southwestern part of the state, Ou tlie 
10th of August Lyon attacked the ^Missouri 
forces under General Price, which had been 
reinforced by several thousand confederate 


troops under General McCulloch, at Wil¬ 
son's Creek, near Springfield. The Union 
army was repulsed, and General Lyon was 
killed. On the 20th of September General 
Price captured Lexington, Missouri, after a 
short siege. General Fremont was now 
appointed to command the federal forces in 
Missouri, but before he could accomplish 
anything was removed and succeeded by 
General Halleck, who drove Price’s army 
out of Missouri into Arkansas. The yeav- 
closed with Missouri iu po.ssession of the 
federal forces. 

The confederates early in the summer of 
1861 occupied Columbus, on the Mississippi 
river, aud Bowling Gre«a, in the central 
j part of Kentucky, 
A small force was 
stationed at Bel¬ 
mont, on the Mis¬ 
souri shore, oppo¬ 
site Columbus. It 
was attacked by a 
federal column 
from Cairo under 
General Grant on 
the 7tb of Novem¬ 
ber, Grant was 
repulsed and forced 
to return to Cairo, 
At the outset of 
the war the federal 
government pro¬ 
claimed the whole 
coast of the south¬ 
ern states in a state 
of blockade. In 
order to make this 
effective, it was ne¬ 
cessary to secure 
the principal harbors on the coast, and 

during the war successive expeditions 
were sent against them. The first of 
these was despatched in August, 1861, 
and captured the works at Platteras inlet, 
on the North Carolina coast, thus securing 
an entrance to Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds. Oil the 7th of November Poid 

Eoyal, in South Carolina, was reduced* 

The confederate government for some time 
cherished the hope of receiving assistance 
from France and England, and for the pur¬ 
pose of securing this aid, commission el's 
were sent to those countries in the fall of 
1861._ Tliey were arrested on board the 
English mail-steamer “Trent’’ on the liigh 
seas, by Captain Wilkes of the United States 
steamer “San Jacinto/’ and taken to Boston, 
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■where they were ira priaoned. Great Britain 
demanded their release, and they were lib¬ 
erated by the federal government, which 
disavowed the action of Captain Wilkes, 
The commissioners repaired to London and 
Paris, but neither Great Britain nor France 
would receive them in their official ca¬ 
pacity* 

The eastern portion of Tennessee did not 
sympathize in the secession movement, but 
remained loyal to the Union. In the au- 
tumu of 1861 the East Tennesseeans rose 
in insurrection against the confederate gov¬ 
ernment, and burned the bridges of the 
railways connecting Virginia with the more 
southern states. During the war East Ten¬ 
nessee remained a constant menace to the 
confederacy. 

The year 1862 found both governments 
with powerful armies, prepared to prosecute 
the war upon a gigantic scale. Hostilities 
opened in the west. General George H. 
Thomas, on the 19th of January, 1862, de¬ 
feated General Zollicoffer at Mill Spring, 
in western Kentucky. This success drove 
back the right of the confederate line in 
that state. It was followed by other suc¬ 
cesses. General U* S* Grant, aided by a 
fleet of gunboats under Commodore Foote, 
captured Fort Henry, on the Tennessee 
river, on the 6th of" February, and Fort 
Do nelson, on the Cumberland, on the 16th. 
These were the most important successes of 
the war, and compelled the confederates to 
abandon their position in Kentucky. Bowl¬ 
ing Green and Columbus were evacuated, 
and Kashyille fell into the hands of the 
federal army under General Buell. General 
Beauregard, commanding the confederate 
forces at Columbus, fell back to Corinth, 
an important railroad centre in northern 
Mississippi, and was subsequently joined 
ther^’ by the army of General Sidney 
Johnston, which had performed a successful 
flank march from Kashville, after the loss 
of Fort Donelson, General Grant had ad¬ 
vanced to Pittsburgh Landing ou the Tp- 
nessee, and was encamped there, awaiting 
the arrival of Bueirs army from Nashville. 
On the 6th of April he was attacked at 
Shiloh Church, near Pittsburgh Landing, by 
the army of General Sidney Johnston, and 
after a desperate struggle was driven back 
to the Tennessee. General Johnston was 
mortally wounded at the close of the day, 
and the command passed to General Beau¬ 
regard, who failed to follow up his success. 
During the night Grant was reinforced by 
Buell's army, and the next morning at- 
74 


tacked Beauregard, and drove him back to 
Corinth. Another success was won by the 
Union arms about the same time in the 
capture of island No. 10, below Colum¬ 
bus, which occurred on the 7th of March, 
The Union fleet then descended the Missis¬ 
sippi to Fort Pillow, where its progress was 
barred by the confederates. General Hal- 
leck now assumed the command of the forces 
of Grant and Buell, and laid siege to Co¬ 
rinth, which was evacuated by the confed¬ 
erates on the 29th of May. The loss of 
Corinth compelled the confederates to 
evacuate Fort Pillow. They did so on the 
4th of June. The Union fleet then de¬ 
scended the river to Memphis, and on the 
7th of June attacked and destroyed the 
confederate flotilla above that city. Mem¬ 
phis at once surrendered, and t£e Missis¬ 
sippi was opened as far as Vicksburg, 

After the loss of Corinth the confederates 
assembled an army of 60,000 men in East 
Tennessee, and in the hope of restoring 
their failing fortunes invaded Kentucky. 
They moved in two columns—one from 
Knoxville, under General E, Kirby Smith, 
and the main body from Chattanooga, 
under General Bragg. General Buell fell 
back fi^om Nashville into Kentucky, and 
reached Louisville in time to prevent its 
capture. On the 30th of August General 
Smith won a victory over a federal force at 
Richmond, and occupied Frankfort aud 
Lexington, and threatened Cincinnati. 
Learning that a strong force was assembling 
for the protection of Cincinnati, General 
Smith fell back, and joined Bragg at Frank¬ 
fort on the 4th of October. Finding it 
impossible to hold Kentucky, Bragg foil 
back slowly, taking with him a train of 
wagons forty miles long, loaded with 
plunder. He was followed leisurely by 
Buell, who made no serious effort to inter¬ 
cept bis retreat. On the 8th of October 
an indecisive battle was fought at Perry- 
yille, and Br^g resumed Ins retreat to 
Murfreesboro'^ Tennessee, about thirty milea 
beyond Nashville, There he was attacked 
on the Slst of December by the federal 
army, which had been taken from Buell 
and placed under command of General 
Rosecrans, Eosecrans was driven back 
with heavy loss. He took up a new posi¬ 
tion on Stone river, and on the 2d of Jan¬ 
uary, 1863, was attacked by Bragg, who 
met with a terrible repulse. Bragg then 
fell back to Tnllahoma, about thirty miles 
from Murfreesboro'. 

In the meantime, while Bragg was in 
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Kentucky, the confederates had attempted 
to drive Grant's army out of northern Mis¬ 
sissippi. On the 19tb of September their 
army under General Price was defeated at 
luka, and on the 4th of Ootober Price and 
Van Dorn, having united their forces, at¬ 
tacked Corinth, which was held by an equal 
federal force under General Rosecrans, 
They were repulsed with great^ slaughter, 
and driven southward for thirty miles. 
Towards the close of the year General 
Grant undertook an expedition against 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, but it proved a 
failure. 

As we have stated, the confederates were 
driven out of Jlissouri into Arkansas at 

the close of 
1861. General 
Van Dorn was 
placed in com¬ 
mand of their 
army, and on 
the 7th of 
March, 1862, at¬ 
tacked the fed¬ 
eral army un¬ 
der General 
Curtis at Pea 
Ridge, in the 
northwestern 

GEU. JOS. E. JOHXSTOX. AvkaU- 

sas. Cu rtis was driven back the first day, but 
taking up a new position during the night, 
repulsed the confederates on the 8th. Van 
Dorn and Price with their troops were soon 
after ordered east of the Slississippi, and 
bore the brunt of tlie campaign in northern 
Mississippi in the summer and fall of 
1862, 

The federal government continued its 
efforts to capture the prominent points on 
the southern coast. A powerful expedition 
under General Burnside was sent to the 
coast of North Carolina. On the 8th of 
February it captured Roanoake island, com- 
manding Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
and on the 10th defeated and destroyed the 
confederate squadron in Albemarle sound. 
On the 14th of March Newbern was taken, 
and on tbe 25th of April Fort Macon, at 
the mouth of Beaufort harbor, one of the 
strongest works on the coast, surrendered 
after a short siege. With the exception 
of the mouth of the Cape Fear, the whole 
North Carolina coast was now in possession 
of the Union forces. Important points 
were captured on the Florida coast by ex¬ 
peditions from Port Royal. 


An expedition was sent against New Or¬ 
leans under Oommodore Fari'agut and Gen¬ 
eral Butler. Having failed to reduce Forte 
Jackson and St. Philip, oo the lower Mis¬ 
sissippi, by a bombardment, Farragiit forced 
his way by them with his fleet on the morn¬ 
ing of April 24th, and destroyed the con¬ 
federate fleet, two of which were ironclads, 
in the river above. He then ascended to 
New Orleans, which was surrendered to 
him on the 2Dtb. On the 28th Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip surrendered. The lo^ 
of New Orleans greatly disheartened the 
south, and placed the lower Mississippi in 
the hands of the federal forces. On the 
11th of April Fort Pulaski, at the mouth 
of the Savannah river, surrendered to the 
federal forces after a bombardment of fif¬ 
teen days. This capture closed the port of 
Savannah to the confederates. 

Matters in Virginia were of the highest 
importance. On the 8th of March General 
Johnston evacuated his position at Centre* 
ville, and fell back to the Rapidan. Mc¬ 
Clellan now determined to assail Richmond 
from a new direction, and moved his army 
by water from Washington to Fortress 
Monroe, intending to advance upon the 
confederate cajpital by way of tbe peninsula 
between the Tc ork and James rivers. On 
tbe 4th and 5th of April he attacked the 
osition of General Magruder at Yorktown, 
ut was repulsed, and Magruder main¬ 
tained his line at all points until the arrival 
of Johnston's army fi^om the Rapidan put 
an end to his danger. McClellan then laid 
siege to Yorktown, 

In the meantime a conflict, most im¬ 
portant in its results, had occurred in 
Hampton Roads, at the mouth of the James 
river. Tbe confederates had prepared a pow¬ 
erful iron-clad ram, called the Virginia/^ 
which, on the 8th of March, steamed out of 
Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and destroyed 
the Cumberland '' and “ Cbngresa'' men- 
of-war, and threatened to destroy the whole 
federal fleet. The “ Virginia'' withdrew at 
nightfall, and returned the next morning 
to complete her work. During the night 
of the Sth, however, the federal iron-clad 
“Monitor" arrived at Fortress Monroe on 
her trial trip from New York, On the ap¬ 
pearance of the ‘‘ Virginia ” on the 9th, the 
“ Monitor " at once engaged her, and drove 
her back to Norfolk with heavy loss. This 
was the first engagement ever fought be¬ 
tween iron-clads, and revolutionised the 
naval system of the entire world* 
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On the 3d of May Johnston^s army fell 
back from the lines of Yorktown towards 
Kichmond, McClellan at once moved for¬ 
ward in pursuit. An encounter occurred 
at Williamsburg on the 5th, but Johnston 
accomplished his movement without further 
molestation, and took position behind the 
Chickahominy in front of Kichmond, The 
federal army advanced to the uorth bank 
of that river. The city of Norfolk was 
abandoned upon the retreat from the penin¬ 
sula, and the iron-clad ■* Virginia” was blown 
up. McClellan, towards the last of May, 
threw his left wing across the Chickahom- 
my. It was attacked by General 
Johnston on the 31st of May, and 
was defeated with heavy loss at 
Seven Pines. General Johnston 
was wounded in this engagement, 
and was succeeded by General 
P* E. Lee, who determined to 
drive McClellan away from the 
Chickahominy* McClellan in the 
meantime bad been promised the 
assistance of McDowell’s army of 
40,000 men, which had been re¬ 
tained before Washington for the 
protection of the capital, and he 
prepared to attack Eiclimond 
immediately upon the arrival of 
this force. 

To prevent the execution of 
this plan General Jackson was or¬ 
dered to drive the federal forces 
out of the valley of Virginia, and 
threaten Washington. He accom¬ 
plished this object by one of the 
most brilliant campaigns of the 
war* He crossed the mountains 
and drove back the army of Gen¬ 
eral Fremont at the village of 
McDowell in West Virginia, on 
the 8th of May, and returning to the valley 
with all speed defeated Banks" array in a se¬ 
ries of encounters, and drove him across the 
Potomac. General McDowell’s march to 
McClellan’s assistance was suspended by 
the federal government, and he was or¬ 
dered to co-operate with Fremont in an 
effort to destroy Jackson* Jackson by a 
rapid and skilfrl march eluded his pur¬ 
suers until he had reached a point from 
which his line of retreat wag safe, and €hen 
turned upon them and defeated Fremont at 
Cross Keys on the 8th of June, and Shields 
at Port Republic the next day. Having 
thus prevented the junction of his enemies, 
he hastened to the Chickahominy to as- 
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and was driven across the Chickahominy 
into the strongly fortified position of his Idt 
wing. He now destroyed his communica¬ 
tions with the York river, and on the 28th 
began his retreat to the James, through 
White Oak Swamp. On the 29th his rear¬ 
guard under General bumner repulsed an 
attack of the confedei-ates at Savage Sta¬ 
tion. On the 30th the battle of Frazier’s 
Farm was fought, in which McClellan held 
his ground until his army was safely out of 
the swamp* On the 1st of July the confed¬ 
erates made their final attack upon the im¬ 
pregnable position of the federal army at 
Malvern Hill, and were repulsed with se¬ 
vere lose* The federal army now took 


fiist General Lee in big attack upon Mo 
Clellan. 

General McClellan, upon the failure of 
McDowell to join him, became alarmed for 
the safety of his communications with his 
base at the head of the York river, and 
resolved to abandon them and establish a 
new base on the James river. Before he 
could accomplish this his right wing at 
Meehanicsvilie was attacked by General 
Lee on the 25th of June, and driven in 
upon his centre at Cold Harbor. He was 
attacked at the latter place the next day by 
the combined forces of Lee and Jackson, 
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S osition at Harriion*s Landing, on tbe 
ames river, under the protection of the 
fleet, whicli had ascended the James. 

The federal government acted with great 
vigor in its efforts to repair its losses. Six 
hundred thousand fresh troops were raised 
in three months, and a large army was col¬ 
lected in northern Virginia under General 
Pope. A few weeks later McClellan was 
drawn fi'om his position on the James, and 
ordered to reinforce Pope, General Lee 
had sent Jackson's corps to the Eappahan* 
nock to watch Pope, and Jackson had de¬ 
feated the advanced forces of that army at 
Cedar Mountain on the 9th of August. 


GENERAL HOBERT B. LHK. 

Upon tlie withdrawal of McClellan from 
the James, Lee joined Jackson with his 
whole force, and attacked Pope, hoping to 
defeat him before he could be joined by 
McClellan. Hepf» letrated to his rear, de¬ 
stroyed his depot of supplies at Manassas, 
and defeated him in a series of battles on 
the 28th, 29th, and SOtli of August—the 
last engagement, the second battle of Bull 
Run, being one of the best fought fields of 
the war—and drove him within the lines 
of VTashington, 

Having defeated Pope, Lee crossed the 
Potomac and entered Maryland. On the 
6th of September he occupied Frederick, 


and on the 15th Jackson's corps captured 
Harper's Ferry and its garrison of 11,000 
men. General McClellan was restored to 
the command of the array of the Potomac 
after Pope's defeat. He reorganized the 
beaten force on the march, and promptly 
advanced against Lee, w^hora he encoun¬ 
tered at South Mountain, where the latter 
had taken position to await the issue of 
Jackson's attack on Harper's Ferry. ^ Mc¬ 
Clellan attacked him on the 
tember, and forced him to fall 
took position behind Antietam creek, 
where he was joined by Jackson's troops on 
the morning of tbe 17th. On the 17th 
McClellan attacked the confed¬ 
erate army, and the battle lasted 
throughout the day. Lee held 
his position that day and through¬ 
out the 18th, and during the 
night of the 18fch retreated into 
Virginia. McClellan followed 
leisurely, and moved towards the 
Rappahannock, On the 7tli of 
November he was removed from 
his command, and was succeeded 
by General Burnside, Burnside 
moved towards Fredericksburg, 
and Lee took position on the 
heights in the rear of that town. 
He was attatiked in this position 
by the federal army on the ISfch 
of December, and repulsed every 
assault. Burnside retreated 
across the Rappahannock, and the 
campaign closed. 

The defeated coiuraander was 
now removed at his own request, 
and was succeeded by General 
Hooker, Towards the last of 
April, 1863, Hooker, w-hoae array 
numbered 120,000 men, and 
was in splendid condition, 
crossed the Rappahannock to attack Lee, 
who had been weakened by the with¬ 
drawal of Lrongstreet's corps for service 
in lower Virginia. The southern array 
numbered 50,000 men. Lee, whose situa¬ 
tion, perilous in the extreme, demanded the 
utmost boldness, attacked 'Hooker, and 
drove him from the intrenched position he 
had taken at Chan cel lore ville to the banks 
of the Rappahannock, on the 2d and 3d of 
May. He then turned upon the column of 
General Sedgewick, which had crossed the 
Rappahannock and carried his old position 
at Fredericksburg, and defeated it and com¬ 
pelled it to recross that stream on the 4t]i, 
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and then moved against Hooker again. 
The federal comraanderj however, retreated 
across the Eappahannock with his main 
body on the night of the 5th, having lost 
12,000 men. The confederates bought their 

victory dearly 
in the loss or 
Gen. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, 
one of their 
ablest leaders, 
who was mor¬ 
tally wounded 
the first 
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day^s attack. 
The oonfed- 
e r a t e s fol¬ 
lowed up their 
victory by an 
invasion of the 
north by the 
aj‘rny of Gen- 
Lee, 80,000 strong. The Potomac 
was crossed on the 22d of June. The 
federal army followed, moving east of 
the Tuountains, and on the march General 
Hooker, unable to agree with the war de¬ 
partment on a plan of operations, resigned 
Ids command, and was succeeded by Gen¬ 
eral George G. Meade. Both armies now 
moved upon Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
where, ignorant of each other's designs, they 
met on the 1st of July, Each took up a 
strong position with the town between them, 
and on the Sd the confederates made a tre¬ 
mendous attack 
upon the federal 
line, and were 
repulsed with 
terrible loss. On 
the night of the 
4th Lee with¬ 
drew from Get¬ 
tysburg, and re¬ 
treated to the 
Potomac, which 
he recrossed on 
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without serious opposition from the federal 

army. He retreated slowly to the Eapidan, 
followed by the army of the Potomac. The 
twi) forces passed the winter on the banks 
of this stream. 

In the west and southwest the federal 
arms were equally successful. The army 
of General Grant crossed the Mississippi 
below Vicksburg on the 1st of May, and 
thrust itself boldly between the army col¬ 


lected at Jackson by General Joseph E. 
Johnston and that of Vicksburg. On the 
14th of May Johnston was driven from 
Jackson, and Grant then turned upon 
Pemberton, defeated him at Champion 
Hills on the 16tb, and again at the Big 
Black on the 17th, and drove him within the 
defences of Vicksburg, which were invested 
by the federal army. On the 4th of July 
Vicksburg, With its garrison of SO,000 men, 
surrendered to General Grant, and on th6 
8th Port Hudson, low^r down the Missis¬ 
sippi, surrendered to Gener^ Banks. These 
victories deprived the cooperates of their 
last hold upon the Mississippi, and with the 
defeat of Lee's army at Gettysburg, were 
decisive of the war. 

After the battle of Stone river there was 
no movement of importance until the fall, 
when Bosecrans advanced against Bragg, 
who had occupied Chattanooga. Bragg 

fell back 
into Georgia, 
where he w'as 
heavily rein- 
forced, and 
then wheeled 
upon Kose- 
crans, who 
had followed 
in pursuit, 
and defeated 
him at Chick- 
amauga on 
the 19th and 
20th of Sep¬ 
tember. Hose- 
erans retreated to Chattanooga, which w^as at 
once invested by Bragg's army. The federal 
forces were reduced to great hardships by a 
scarcity of provisions. After the fall of 
Vicksburg Bosecrans was relieved of his 
command. General Thomas succeeded 
him in command of the army of the Cum¬ 
berland, and General Gi’ant was given the 
supreme command of the western armies, 
and ordered to relieve the army of the 
Cumberland. He w^as heavily reinforced 
for this purpose, and about the middle of 
I^ovemher was before Chattanooga with his 
forces. On the 23d of November General 
Thomas, by a sudden sortie from Chatta¬ 
nooga, captured the important position of 
Orchard Knob, On the 24th Hooker 
stormed and carried Lookout Mountain, 
and on the 25th Bragg's army was driven 
from its last position at Mission Kidge. 
Bragg retreated into Georgia, and was 
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soon after succeeded by Geaeral Jos, E, 
Johnatoo, 

In the summer of 1863 General Burn- 
ffide, with a force of 25,000 meji, entered 
East Tennessee from Kentuckyj and occu¬ 
pied KnoisLYille* After the battle of 
Chickamauga, Bragg sent Loiigstreet's 
corps to drive the iederals out of East Ten¬ 
nessee. Longstreet succeeded in confining 
Burnside to the defences of KnoxviHe, and 
besieged him there. Though reduced al¬ 
most to starvation, Burnside held out reso- 


On the 7tb of April Dirpont endeavored to 
force bis way into the harbor, but waa 
driven back by the southern batteries. 
Early in July a force of land troops, under 
General Gilmore, laid siege to Fort Wagner 
on Morris" island. It was evacuated on the 
night of the 6th of September, just as 
final assault was about to be made by 
besiegers. From the position thus gained^ 
a heavy fire was maititaiued u|>on Fort 
Sumter by the federal guns, and shelb 
were thrown into Charleston, 



ATTACK ON FOfiT SUHTES BY rHE MONITOK FLEET, 


(luely, anil after the relief of Chattanooga, 
Graut sent Sherman"s army to In's assist¬ 
ance. Upon the approach of this force 
Longstreet raised the siege of Knoxville 
and retreated into Virginia, 

On the 1st of January, 1863, the confed¬ 
erates recaptured Galveston, which had 
Ihilen into the hands of the federal forces 
in the autumn of 1862, Their efforts to 
recover Arkansas were not successful, 

A powerful naval expedition, under Ad- 
«ttixal Dupont, was sent against Charleston, 


On the 1st of January, 1863, Presfdt'ot 
Lincoln issued a proclamation dedaring 
all the slaves within the limits 'of the 
southern states free from that dat^. 

The year 1S64 opened with an expedi¬ 
tion from New Orleans, under General 
Banks and Admiral .Porter, to the rich 
region known as the Red river country* 
Banks was defeated at Sabine Cross-Roads, 
on the 8th of April, and was forced to re¬ 
treat, He repulsed an attack at Pleasant 
Hill on the 9th, but continued his re- 
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treatj a-nd the expedition proved a total 
failure. 

In March General TJ* S. Grant was made 
lieuteoaiit-geueral and given the cliief com¬ 
mand of the armies of the United States, 
He established his head-quarters with the 

army of the 
Potomac, 
and assumed 
the immedi¬ 
ate direction 
of affairs in 
Virginia, 
General W. 

Sherman 
'was at the 
same time 
placed in 
command of 
the western 
armies, and 
charged with 
the direction of the campaign against Gen¬ 
eral Johnston in Georgia. 

On the 4th of May the army of the 
Potomac, 140,000 strong, crossed the Kapi- 
dan under General Grant^s orders. On the 
5th it eucountered the confederate army, 
tinder General Lee, in the Wilderness, and 
a severe battle ensued, which was continued 
the next day. Failing to force Lee back 
by a direct attack, Grant turned his right 
fllink, and moved to Spottsylvania Court- 
House. Lee reached that point before him 
and took position on the heights around it. 
Between the 9 th and 12th of May Grant 
made several determined eflbrts to dislodge 
Lee, but failed to do so, and on the 21st 
renewed his flank movement in the direc^ 
tion of the North Anna river. Arriving 
there on the 23d he found Lee's army in 
position behind that stream. Finding the 
confederate position too strong to be at 
tacked, he moved, on the 26th, to the 
Chiekahominy, Lee followed him and oc^ 
•cupied a strong position at Cold Harbor 
On the 3d of J^une Grant attempted to 
carry the southern works by storm, but was 
repulsed with a loss of 13,000 men, makiug 
his total loss over 60,000 men since the 
opening of the campaign. He again moved 
around Lee's riglit, aud, crossing the 
James river, at Wilcox's Landing, on the 
loth and 16th of June, advanced upon 
Petersburg, and attacked that city, Eemg 
unable to carry the confederate works, he 
laid siege to Petersburg, His right ex¬ 
tended across the Appomattox, and rested 


on the James, and was subsequently po- 
longed to the north side of the James, His 
left was gradually extended during the 
year for the purpose of seizing the Weldon 
road, one of Lee's lines of communication 
with North Carolina. 

The federal plan of campaign included 
the occupation of the valley of Virginia 
and the seizure of the railway connecting 
Virginia wdth East Tennessee and Georgia, 
General Sigel, with an array of 10,000 men,^ 
was charged with the execution of this t^k^ 
but was defeated by General Brecken ridge 
at New Market, on the 15th of May, and 
driven down the valley, Generai Hunter 
succeeded him in the command, and forced 
ins way to the vicinity of Lynchburg, 
General Lee became alarmed for the safety 
of that place, and sent General Early to its 
relief with 12,000 men. Early drove Hun¬ 
ter into West Virginia, and hastening 
down the valley, crossed the Potomac, and 
on the 7th of July occupied Frederick, 
Maryland, On the 9th he defeated a 
small force that sought to stop his advance 
at the Monoeacy river, and marched upon 
Washington, which was defended by a 
small garrison. Grant hurried reinforce¬ 
ments to the capital, and when Early ar¬ 
rived before its defences, he found them 
occupied by too strong a force to justify 
him in attacking them, and retreated 
across the Potomac, An army of 40,000 
men was now assembled in the valley of 
Virginia by the federal government, and 
placed un¬ 
der General 
S h e T idan. 

He defeated 
Early a t 
Winchester 
on the 19 th 
of Seplem- 
b er' at 
Fisher's 
Hill on the 
22d; and 
at Cedar 
Creek, o n 
the 19th of 
October, de- gen, w, t, shebman, 
stroyed his army and laid waste the entire 
valley of the Shenandoah. 

On the 7th of May the western army, 
under General Sherman, 100,000 strong, 
advanced from Chattanooga upon the eoii'. 
federate army, 50,000 strong, under Gen¬ 
eral Johnston, which was posted at Dalton, 
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Georgia, By a fiank movement Sherman 
dislodged Johnston from his positiot] and 
compelled him to fall hack to Kesaea. 
He then attacked Johnston at Resaca on 
the 14th and 15th of May, but without suc¬ 
cess, To avoid being outflanked^ Johnston 

fell back to 
Dallas, Af¬ 
ter some 
very heavy 
fighting a t 
^Tew Hope 
C li a r c h , 
Sherman 
turned Alla- 
toona PasSj 
and John¬ 
ston fell hack 
to a line 
e m b r a ciog 
Pine^ Lost, 
and Kene- 
s a w motm- 
MAJ.’GEN, GEO, H, THOMAS, taius. Be¬ 
tween t h e 

15th of June and the 2d of July, Sherman 
made several attempts to force this line, but 
failing, moved to the left and turned it. 
Johnston at once fell back behind the 
Chattahoochee, and within the lines of 
Atlanta. He had prepared this important 
city for a siege, and was resolved, as soon 
as Sherman had passed the Chattahoochee, 
to attack him and force him to a decisive 
battle. The federal army had already lost 
over 30,000 men since the opening of the 
campaign, while Johnston had lost less than 
8,000, Before the confederate commander 
could e^cecute his plan, he was removed by 
the confederate president, who was per¬ 
sonally unfriendly to him, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by General Hood, a gallant but in¬ 
competent commander. Hood attacked 
Sherman on the 20tli and 22d of July, 
before Atlanta, and was each time defeated 
witli heavy loss. He was outgeneral led by 
Sherman, and w^as forced to evacuate At¬ 
lanta on the 31st of August, and on the 2d 
of September Sherman occupied the city. 

Hood now endeavored to draw Sherman 
out of Georgia by an invasion of Tennessee, 
but the latter left General Thomas, who 
held Kashville, to manage the confederates, 
and embarked in another enterprise. Hood 
moved from the Tennessee river on the 19th 
of November, and, defeating a federal force 
under General Schofield at Franklin, on 
the SOth, advanced to Nashville, and laid 


siege to that place, which was defended by 
General Thomas with an army of 40,000 
men. On the 15th and 16th Thomas at¬ 
tacked the confederates, defeated them, and 
drove them across the Tennessee in utter 
rout. 

In the meantime Sherman cut hia com¬ 
munications with Chattanooga, set fire to 
Atlanta, and, on the 14th of November, 
began his march to the sea,^* through 
Georgia, at the head of a splendid army of 
60,000 men. His march was accomplished 
without difficulty, as there was no enemy 
of any consequence in his front, and he de¬ 
voted his energies to ravaging the country 
through which he passed. In about four 
weeks he reached the coast, on the 13 th of 
December stormed and captured Fort 
McAl lister, and on the 22d of December 
occupied Savannah, which had been evacu¬ 
ated by the confederates- 

In the summer of 1864 Admiral Farra- 
gut forced his way with his fleet by the 
forts defending the entrance to Mobile bay, 
aud on the 5th of August defeated the con¬ 
federate fleet in the lower hay in one of the 
hardest fonglit naval battles on record. 
The forts subsequently surrendered to the 
land forces accompanying the expedition, 
but the city of hlobile was not taken for 
some months aftenvards. In December an 
expedition was sent against Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear river, but was 
unsuccessful. 

On the 
19thofJune 
the famous 
confederate 
cruiser Al- 
a b a m a 
which hafl 
destroyed a 
large num¬ 
ber of mer¬ 
chant ves¬ 
sels owned 
in northern 
states, w^as 
defeated 

and sunk admiral faeragut. 
fay the XJni- 

ted States steamer Kearsarge^* off Cher¬ 
bourg, France. 

In the fall of 1864 President Lincoln was 
over General McClellan, the can¬ 
didate of the democratic party. On the 
31st of October the state of Nevada was 
admitted into the Union. 
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The year 1865 oi^ned with brilliant 
prospects for the XJoioo cause* The con¬ 
federates were at the end of their resourceSj 
and the Union forces had recovered a large 
part of the south. On the 3d of February 
an informal conference was held, betwep 
President Lincoln and several commis¬ 
sioners from the confederate government, m 
Hampton Koads, but resulted in nothing, 
as President Lincoln refused to entertain 


the confederates, and cut them off from all 
commnnicatioo with Europe. On the 22d 
of February Wilmington was captured by 
the Union forces* 

Towards the end of January Sherman, 
who had given bis army a month's rest on 
the coast, resumed his advance^ through 
South Carolina towards Virginia, to co 
operate with Grant in bringing the wai* to 
a close. He pushed forward with energy 



any propositions that were not based upon 
the unconditional submission of the southern 
states* 

The attempt to capture Fort Fisiier was 
renewed by Admiral Porter and General 
Terry in January, 1865, and on the loth 
the fort was carried by assault after a des¬ 
perate struggle. The confederates then 
abandoned their other works at the mouth 
of the Cape Fear* The capture of Fort 
Fisher closed the port of Wilmington to 


through a country rendered almost im¬ 
passable by the winter tains, and on the 
17th of February occupied Columbia, South 
Carolina, which w^as nearly destroyed by 
fire. Charleston w'as evacuated by the con¬ 
federates on the same day, and on the 18th 
waa occupied by the federal forces. On the 
12th of March Sherman reached Fayette¬ 
ville, North Carolina, and moved from that 
place towards Goldsboro'* The confederate 
government gathered a forceof 35,006 men 
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uuder General Johnston in Sherman’s front, 
Johnston with this force attacked Sherman 
at Averasboro^ on the 16th ot March, and 
at Bentonville on the 19th, but was unable 
to stay the progress of the federal army, 
which on the 22d of March occupied Golds¬ 
boro’* Johnston then withdrew towards 
Raleigh. 


Amelia Court-House, from which he moved 
towards Lynchburg* Kichmond and Pe¬ 
tersburg were occupied by the federal forces 
on the tnorning of the 3d, and the main 
body of the army hurried on in pursuit of 
Lee, who was overtaken, cut off from Lynch- 
I burg, and compelled to surrender at Appo¬ 
mattox Court-House on the 9th of April, 



STTBUEKnEE OF GENFEAL LEE* 


The army of General Grant resuiued 
operations towards the last of March, hav¬ 
ing been joined by 10,000 cavalry from the 
valley of Virginia, under General Sheridan, 
Lee^s right wing was turned on the 30th of 
March, and was defeated at Five Forks on 
the 1st of ApriL On the night of the 2d 
of April General Lee evacuated Richmond 
and Petersburg, and retreated towards 


Johnston's army surrendered on the 26th 
of April to Genenil Sherman, The other 
southern forces promptly laid down their 
arms, the last to surrender being the army 
of General E* Kirby Smith, in Texas, on 
the 26th of May, 

The rejoicings of the north over the close 
of the war were cut short by the assassinar 
tion of President Lincoln by John WOkes 
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Booths at Ford's theatre, in Washingtoo, 
OB the night of the 14fch of April* The 
president died the next day* The assassin 
and his companions were subsequently cap¬ 
tured. Booth was killed by his capto^. 
The others vvere either hanged or impris¬ 
oned. Tlie body of the murdered president 
was conveyed through the principal citi^ 
of the north and west to his home in Illi¬ 


nois, where it was buried amid the deep 
grief of the nation. By the terms of ike 
constitution, Andrew Johnson, the idee- 
president, became President of the United 
States. 

On the 10th of May Jefferson Davis was 
captured at Irwinsville, Georgia, and sent 
as a prisoner to Fortress Monroe. 



MONUMEiJT TO AUKAHAM LIIJCOLK IN FAIKMOTJNT PAEK, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR TO 
THE FXtESENT TIME. 

Close of the War—Andrew Johnson President— 
The Reconstruction Question—Inipeacliinent of 
the President—His Ac«|^ilttal—Amendraents to 
the Constitution—The Public Debt—The At¬ 
lantic Telegraph—Ulysses S. Grant Elected Pres* 
ident—The Faeifie Eailwaj Completed—The 
Alabama Cl aims—The Chicago and Boston Fires 
—Grant Re-elected President—Death of Ilorace 
Greeley—The Modoc War—Murder of General 
Canby'and the Peace Commissioners—Hie Vir* 
ginius” Outrage—^Firmness of the Government— 
The Panic of 1873—The Law for the Resumption 
of Specie Pavments—Tlie Centennial Celebra¬ 
tions—The Centennial Exhilntion — Its Great 
Success—Celebration of the ^th of July, 1876— 
The Sioux War—j^fassaere of General Custer and 
the Seventh Cavalry—The Presidential Campaign 
of 1876—The Result Disputed—Danger to the 
Country—The Florida autl Louisiana Returning 
Boards—Their Action—Meeting of Congress— 
Dispute between the two Houses—The Electoral 
Commission—Counting the Vote—Action of the 


Electoral Commission—Hayes Declared President 
—Inaugurationof President Hayes—He Removes 
the Feaerai Troops from South Carolina and 
Louisiana. 

6 A 

war was low at an end. It 
PfI country a million of 

^|j men, and an enormous sum in 
^ money. The efforts of the govom- 
ment were now devoted to the re- 
construction of the Union. The 
president held that the southern states had 
never been out of the Union, and attempted 
to restore them to their former places with¬ 
out consulting congress. That body upon 
assembling in December, 1865, repudiated 
the president's action, and demanded that 
the southern states should adopt the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amend¬ 
ments to the federal constitution abolishing 
slavery, and admitting the negro to the 
rights and privileges of a citizen, before 
being admitted into the Union, A pro- 
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longed Struggle, whicb lasted for several 
years, ensued between the conquered states 
and congress, the former being sustained 
by the president, who declared the action 
of e 0 n g r e:?s un coos t i t u t ion ah The states of 

the south were 
fin ally com¬ 
pelled to ac¬ 
cept the terms 
ofcongress, 
and upon 
ratifying the 
amendments 
were at length 
restored to the 
Union. The 
quarrel be¬ 
tween the 
president and 
congress re¬ 
sulted in an 
effort to re¬ 
move the former by impeachment. He 
was tried before the senate on charges pre¬ 
ferred by the house of representatives in 
the spring of ] 868, but was acquitted. 

Tiie thirteenth amendment to 
the federal constitution,abolishing 
slavery, was adopted by the states 
in 1865. The fourteenth amend- 
naent, guaranteeing civil rights to 
all, without distioction of race or 
color, and basing representation 
on tlie number of inhabitants, was 
adopted iu 1868, The fifteenth 
amendment, guaranteeing the right 
of suffrage to aU, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, was adopted in 1870. 

The course of the United States 
with regard to the French occu¬ 
pation of Mexico has been related 
m the French history of this cen- 
tn^. 

The public debt was enormous 
at the close of the war, amount¬ 
ing to nearly $2,700,000,000, 
Measures were set on foot for 
its reduction, and the national 
finances were adjusted upon a plan 
satisfactory to the nation. The 
heavy rate of taxation was grad¬ 
ually reduced, and the country 
began to recover rapidly from the effects 
of the war, the south sharing in the happy 
improvement of affairs. 

In 1866 a telegraphic cable was success¬ 
fully laid between America and Ireland. 


This great work was accomplished only 
after repeated and costly failures extending 
through a period of nine years. Its final 
success was due to the energy and persever- 
auce of Cyrus AV, Field, of New York, 

In the fall of 1868 Ulysses S. Grant, of 
Illinois, the successful commander of the 
Union armies during the civil war, wa& 
elected president. He was inauguiated in 
March, 1869. In the summer of 1869 the 
great railway from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific Ocean w as completed. 

During the civil war a number of con* 
federate cruisers, built, equipped, and 
manned in British ports, went to sea, and 
committed great ravages upon the com¬ 
merce of the United States. After the close 
of the war the American government de- 
manded compensation from Great Eritain 
for these losses. The British goverriment 
refused at first to entertain the demand,, 
but after some years agreed to submit the 
question to the arbitration of a boa i d 
chosen from the neutral nations. This 
board met at Geneva in Switzerland on 
the 15th of April, 1872, and on the 27th 
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of June submitted its award in favor of 
the United States. Great Britain was re¬ 
quired to pay the United States damages 
to the amount of $16,250,000. 

A great fire broke out iu Chicago oa the 
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8th oi October, 1871, and raged far two 
'days. The area burned over was 2,124 
.acres, or nearly three and one-third square 

miles. The number of buildings destroyed , ,,,- ^ ^ 

was 17,450. The loss was from $196,000,- i was shot down, and died mstantly* Ihe 


sioners, and killed all but one. At the 
same moment, General Canby, command^ 
ing the United States troops operating 
against the savages, who was also present, 


000 to $200,000,000. It was the most de 
Btructive eoiihagration of modern times. 

On the 9th of November, 1872, a fire 
occurred in Boston and swept over an area 
of 65 acres in the heart of the business 
section of the city, It destroyed 776 build¬ 
ings, and inflicted a loss of $78,000,000 
upon the city. 

In the fail of 1872 General Grant was 
re-elected president by an overwhelming 
majority over Horace Greeley, the can¬ 
didate of the liberal republican and dem¬ 
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ocratic parties. A deplorable result of the 
struggle, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness, was the death of Mr. Greeley on 
the 29th of November, 1872. 

On the 4th of March, 1873, President 
Grant entered upon his second term of 
office. Early in the same year a trouble¬ 
some war began wdth the Modoc Indians, 
who were dissatisfied with the reservations 
assigned them by the government in the 
northern part of Oregon, They took refuge 
in a difficult region known as the ^' lava 
beds/^ where they maintained a successful 
Tesistance of several months. Efforts were 
made to settle the war by treaty, and 
during one of these conferences the Indians 
suddenly turned upon the peace commis¬ 


war was then pressed with vigor. The In¬ 
dians w^'erc forced to surrender, and those 
w^ho had been concerned in the murder of 
the i>eace eommissiouers and Genera) Canby 
were hanged on the 3d oi October, 1873. 

A revolution broke out in the isfaud of 
Cuba in 1868, and for several years the 
patriot forces successfully held their ground 
against the Spanish troops. The govern¬ 
ment of the United States faithfully en¬ 
deavored to observe neutrality between the 
contending parties, and to prevent the 
sending of supplies 


or men to the 
island. In spite of 
the precautions of 
the government, 
however, several 
expeditions did suc¬ 
ceed in getting to 
sea and reaching 
Cuba, One of these 
embarked on the 
steamer “Virginius'* 
in the fall of 1873. 
The steamer, though 
carrying the Amer¬ 
ican flag and sail¬ 
ing in English 
watei'S at the time, 
was captured by the 
Spanish mau-oi-war 
“Tornado^' off the 
coastof Jamaica and 
taken into the port 
of San tiago de Cuba. 


The commander of the steamer, and about 
forty of the crew and passengers, were given 
a mock trial by the Spaniards, and were shot. 
The consul of the United States at Santi¬ 
ago de Cuba made great exertions to save 
the doomed men, but was treated with in¬ 
dignity by the Spanish officials, and was 
not allowed to communicate with Havana, 
from which point he could telegraph to 
Washington. The popular indignation in 
the United States upon the receipt of tlie 
news of this outrage was intense and out¬ 
spoken. The government acted with pru¬ 
dence and firmness. Several vessels of war 
w-ere sent to Santiago de Cuba to prevent 
the execution of the surviving prisoners, 
and the fleet in the West Indies was re- 
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inforced as rapidly as possibia Every 
preparation was made for war, but it was 
determined to settle the matter peacefully 
if possible. The United States demanded 
of Spain the arrest and punishmeiLt of the 
officials concerned in the m^acre of the 
prisoners, a suitable indemnity in money 
for the families of the murdered men, an 
apology to the United Stat^for the outrage 
upon their flag, and the surrender of the 

Virginins and her remaining passengers 
and crew to an American man-of-war. 
The alternative was war. The Spanish 
government was compelled to 
concede these terms, and or¬ 
ders were sent to Cuba to 
surrender theVirginius"' and 
all the survivors to the naval 
forces of the United States, 

The Cuban officials endeav¬ 
ored to evade these orde^, 
but were compelled to submit, 
and the “ Virglnius*^ and the 
prisoners were delivered to an 
American man-of-war in the 
harbor of Havana, The 
apology was also made, and 
at a later period the indemn¬ 
ity was paid to the United 
States, 

In the fall of 1873 a severe 
commercial crisis, known as 
the “ railroad panic,” caused 
by excessive speculations in 
railroad stocks and the reck¬ 
less construction of railroads 
in sections of the country 
vhere they were not needed, 
burst upon the country. It 
was the occasion of the fail¬ 
ure of many of the leading 
banking houses and fluancial 
institutions of the Union, and 
produced great hardship and suffering in 
all parts of the country, and was followed 
by several years of great dulness and loss 
in all branches of trade. 

In January, 1875, congress passed an act 
providing for the resumption of Bpeeie pay¬ 
ments, and requiring that on and after 
January Ist, 1879, the legal tender not^ 
of the government shall be redeemed in 
specie. 

On the 4th of March, 1875, the territory 
of Colorado was admitted into the Union 
as a state, making the thirty-eighth mem¬ 
ber of the confederacy. 

The year 1875 completed the period of 


one hundred years from the opening of the 
revolution, and the events of 1775 were 
celebrated with appropriate ceremomes at 
the places at which they occurred. The 
centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington and Concord was commemorat^ 
at both those places on the 19th of April, 
with great rejoicings. On the ITth of June 
the centennial of the battle of Bunker Hill 
neliiKi'ated at Charlestown, Vast 


was 


crowds were present from all of the 

country* One of the most gratifying fea* 
tures of the last-named celebration was the 


HOEACJS GBEELEY, 

presence of a large body ol troops from ths 
southern states, all of whom had served in 
the confederate armies dxiring the civil war. 

Ab early as 1872 measures were set on 
foot for the proper observance of the com¬ 
pletion of the first century of -^erican 
independence. For this purpose it was re¬ 
solved to hold, in the city of Philadelphia, 
an inter national exhibition in 1876, in 
which all the nations of the world were in¬ 
vited to participate. Preparations wer^t 
once set on foot for the celebration. The 
European governments accepted, with great 
cordiality, the mvitations extended to them 
by the government of the United States, 


76 
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and made liberal provisions for the display 
of tlieir respective products and achieve¬ 
ments. On the 10th of May, 1876, the 

exhibition was opeoeil by the ]>resident oi 
the Uiiitefl Statas in the preseuee of aii 
immense concoui’se of citizens from all parts 
of the Union, and of the Emperor of 
BrazlL The exhibition remained open 
until November 10th, 1876, and was visited 
bv 9,789,392 pei-sons, from the various 
states of the Unioo, from Canada, South 
America, and Tt one ol the 


was naturally that which wa^ hela ac 
Philadelphia, in wliich city the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted. It began 
on the Ist of July and was continued until 
raidnight on the 4th, and was in all rppects 
a graml and enthusiastic demonstration. 

The year 1876 was not destined to be al- 
together a period of In 1867 the 

government of the United Stales made a 
treaty with the Sioux Indians, by which 
the latter agreed to relinquish to the' 
United States all the territory south of 


grandest and most notable events of the i 
century, and was successful in every resjmd. | 
On the 4th Jay of July, 1876, the United 
States of America completed the one huu- 
dredth year of their existence as an inde¬ 
pendent nation. The day was celebrated 
■with imposing ceremonies in all parts of the 
Union. The celebrations began on the 
night of the 3d, and were kept up until 
near midnight on the 4th. Each of the 
great cities of the Union vied with the 
others in the splendor and completeness of 
its festival; but the most interesting of all 


Niobrara river, west of the one hundred 
and fourth meridian of longitude, and north 
of the forty-sixth parallel of latitude. This 
treaty secured to the Sioux a large reserva¬ 
tion in the southwestern part of Dakota, 
and they agreed to withdraw to this reser¬ 
vation by the 1st of January, 1876. A few 
years later gold was discovered in the Black 
Hills country, a region lying within the 
Sioux reservation, and this discovery^ pro¬ 
duced great excitement among the mining 
class. An expedition under General Cus¬ 
ter in 1874 confirmed this discovery^and 
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preparations were at once made by the 
miners to proceed to the Black Hills and 
open the mines. The government ordered 
the military authorities to prevent any pch 
intrusions into the territories of the Indians, 
but many parties set out in spite of th^e 
orders. Some were driven back by the In¬ 
dians, but others succeeded in reaching the 

gold regions. . 

It was now evident that a systematic and 
determined effort would be made to settle 
the Black Hills, and as a measure of peace 
the government resolved to purchase that 
region from the Indians, and throw it open 
to emigration. Efforts were made during 
1875 to induce the Sioux to sell their lands, 
but they refused to do so- They bad never 
been really willing to retire to the reserva 


too small for the work required of it, but in 
spite of this succeeded in forcing the sav- 
ao'cs back to the Big Horn mountains. On 
the 25th of June, 1876, the seventh cavalry, 
under Greneral Custer, was defeated and 
cut to pieces to a man by an overwhelming 
force of Indians, It was the most terrible 
reverse ever sufibred by the American army 
at the hands of the savages. The popular 
indignation compelled the govern ment to 
hurry reinforcements to the scene of war^ 
and Generals Terry and Crook were able 
to conduct the campaign with more vigor. 
The Indians were beaten in a number of 
engagements, and on the 24th of Novembei 
sufibred a decisive defeat in a battle with 
the fourth cavalry, under Colonel McKen¬ 
zie, at one of the passes of the Big Horn 
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tions to which the treaty of 1867 confined 
them, and now took advantage of the in¬ 
trusion of the whitea into their territory to 
gratify their long-cherished wish for war. 
They broke away from their reservation, 
and made repeated forays into Wyoming 
and Montana, laid the country waste, car¬ 
ried off the horses "ind cattle, and mur¬ 
dered such settlers as ventured to oppose 
them. 

This brought matters to a crisis, and I 
early in 1876 the government resolved to 
drive the Sioux back to their reservation. 
A force of regular troops under Generals 
Terry and Crook was sent iota the difficult 
and mountainous region of the upper Yel¬ 
lowstone, and an active canypaign was be¬ 
gun against the Indians* The force was 


mountains. Negotiations were in progress 
during the summer and autumn for the 
removal of the Sioux to the Indian terri- 
toiy, and by the beginning of the winter 
the majority of them had surrendered. A 
few bands under Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse continued in the field. They were 
not allowed to remain in security during 
the winter, but were pushed vigorously. 
On the 8th of January, 1877, a decisive 
victory was won over the band of Crazy 
Horse, at Wolf mountains, in Montana 
territory, by a force of infantry and artil¬ 
lery under General Miles, This victory 
led to the surrender of other bands of In¬ 
dians, and early in 1877 the operations 
against Sitting Bull obliged that cli tef^ to 
take refuge in the territory of British 
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America- By the spring of 1877 the -war 
had been practically brought to a close. 

In the summer of 1876 the various polit¬ 
ical parties of the Union met in their re¬ 
spective conventions to nominate candidates 
for the offices of President and Yice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The candidates 
of the republican party vrere: for president, 
Kutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio; for vice- 
president, William A. Wheeler, of Hew 
York. The democratic candidates were: 
for president, Samuel J. TUden, of Hew 
York; for vice-president, Thomas A. Hen¬ 
dricks, of Indiana, A third party, 
called the independent greenbEick party, 
nominated Peter Cooper, of Hew York, for 
president, and Samuel P. Cary, of Ohio, 
for vice-president. The campaign which 
followed these nominations was one of un- 

E recedented bitterness, and was conducted 
y the republican party upon distinct sec¬ 
tional issues; the old wounds of the civil 
war were torn open, and threats of a new 
conflict freely indulged in. The election 
was held on the 7th of Hovember* The 
popular vote was as follows: for Samuel X 
Tiklen, 4,284,265; for Rutherford B. Hayes, 
4,033,295; for Peter Cooper, 81,737.^ Til- 
den thus received a majority of 250,970 
popular votes over Hayes, and a majority 
of 169,233 vot^ over both Hayes and 
Cooper- 

In the electoral colleges 185 votes were 
necessary to a choice. Of this number 
Governor Tilden received 184 and Governor 
Hayes 163 undisputed votes. The votes of 
the states of Florida, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Oregon—twenty-two in num¬ 
ber—were claimed by both parties for their 
respective candidates. It was declared by 
the democrats that, even conceding the 
votes of Oregon and South Carolina to Mr, 
Hayes, Mi\ Til den had fairly carried both 
Florida and Louisiana, and wtis entitled to 
196 electoral votes. The revision of the 
vote in Florida and Louisiana had been 
conflded, since the reorganization of those 
states, to returning boards, which bodies 
had power to manipulate the votes of the 
people of their respective states to an extent 
sufficient to make the result what they 
pleased. In consequence of this, it had 
several times happened in Louisiana that 
the returning board had, after canvassing 
the vote, announced a result entirely at 
variance with the vote at the polls. In the 
present case these boards were republican 
m their competition. In the Florida board 
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there was one democratic member, but in 
the Ixjuisiana board the place of the demo¬ 
cratic member was vacant, and the hoard 
refused to fill the vacancy, leaving the 
board entirely republican. 

The returning boards did not possess the 
confidence of the country, and it %vas re¬ 
garded as of the highest importance that 
some restraint should be placed upon them. 
Immediately after the election, therefore, ‘ 
President Grant induced a number of 
prominent republicans to proceed to Flor¬ 
ida and Louisiana to watch the counting 
of the votes of those states; and a nu mber 
of leading democrats repaired to Tall alias- 
see and Hew Orleans for the same purpose. 
These gentlemen bad no official character, 
and were without power to interfere in any 
way with the eountiug of the vote. It was 
hoped, however, that their presence would 
act as a check upon the returning hoards 
and secure a fair count. This hope was 
not destined to be realized. The Louisiana 
board, in particular, was composed of reck¬ 
less and disreputable men, and in spite of 
the presence of the gentlemen referred to, 
some of the most prominent of whom gave 
open encouragement to the course of the 
board, returned the vote of the state for 
Hayes, thus setting aside the popular 
majority at the polls of over 10,000 votes 
for the dem ocratic cand idates. Th e FI or i d a 
board by a similar course returned the vote 
of that state for Hayes. Investigations 
showed that the electoral vote of South 
Carolioa had been fiiirly east for Hayes, 
and it was generally conceded to him. The 
democratic Governor of Oregon attempted 
by a transparent trick to give the electoral 
vote of that state to Mr, Tilden, and thus 
elect him ; but it came to be the general 
sentiment of the country that the electoral 
vote of Oregon should be rightfully cast for 
Hayes. 

This confined the real struggle to the 
votes of Florida and Louisiana. It was 
the general conviction of the country that 
both of those states had been fairly carried 
by the democratic party, and many earnest 
republicans gave open expression to this 
belief. The action of the return boards, 
however, though so evidently in defiance of 
the will of the people, was still within the 
letter of the laws under which they had 
acted. The republican party, therefor^ 
claimed that, as such action was not con¬ 
trary to the laws of Florida and Louisiana, 
it must stand; that neither congress nor 
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any other body had power to go behind the 
certificate of the electoral vote of a Btate, 
properly signed and authenticated by the 
state officials; and that when such ccitifi- 
cates were pr^ented to tlie two houses of 
eongressj at the counting of the electoral 
votes of the states, they must be accepted 
] without cfuestion, and the electoral votes of 
^Florida and Louisiana be counted for 
Hayes. They declared that the states had 
* power to make any laws they might see fit 
tor the counting of their popular vote, and 


that for congress to seek to interfere with 
such laws would be to illegally trespass 
upon the reserved rights of the states. 
They held, therefore, that as the action of 
the return boards was within the letter of 
the laws of their respective states, Florida 
and Louisiana must be counted for Hayes j 
and in order to maintain this posititm the 
republican party was compelled to assume 
the strange and inconsistent role of the 
champion of states’ rights, the doctrine 
against which it had waged a relentless 
fmr of nearly twenty years. The demo- 


crata, on the other hand, maintained that 
the popular majority for Tilden in Florida 
and Louisiana was too evident to he 
doubted, being simply overwhelming in the 
hitter state, and that the return boards had 
overcome these majorities only by a fraud¬ 
ulent use of their powers in throwing out 
democratic votes to an extent sufficient to 
give Florida and Louisiana to the republi¬ 
cans. They declared, moreover, that, as 
the Ltouisiana board had refused to appoint 
a democratic member to the vacancy in 


that body, as required by the law under 
which they acted, their action was nec^ 
sarily illegal. They held that, as both 
Florida and Louisiana had been wrongfully 
and fraudulently given to the republicans 
by the X'eturn boards, in defiance of the 
will of the people of those states, as ex¬ 
pressed at the polls, the electoral votes of 
both of those states should not be counted 
by congress. Such action on the part of 
congress would have resulted in a declara^ 
tion by that body that there had been no 
popular choice of a president and vicO' 
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president, and the election of the president 
would have devolved upon the house of 
representatives, and the choice of the vice- 
president upon the senate, in accordance 
with the provisiona of the constitution. 
The democrats, therefore, declared that 
they would insist upon the rejection of the 
votes of Florida and Louisiana, upon the 
ground of fraud on the part of the return 
boards; and the republicans announced 
their decision to insist upon the counting 
of the votes of those states as certtScd by 
the state officials. Each party denounced 
the other with great bitterness; the country 
was deeply agitated, and threats of armed 


that, by the terms of the constitution, the 
vice-president was compelled to open the 
certificates of the states in the presence of 
the two houses of congress, in joint conven¬ 
tion, and declare the result, the two houses 
being present merely as witnesses of the 
count by the vice-president. With this 
view the republicans in the lower house 
agreed. The democrats in both houses 
maintained that while the constitution re¬ 
quired the vice-president to open the certifi¬ 
cates and count the electoral votes, the two 
houses of congress were made the judges of 
the legality of those certificates, and that, 
ill the case of the presentation of two eer- 
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resistance were freely indulged in by both 
parties. The crisis was the most alarming 
that had threatened the country since the 
outbreak of the civil war. A feeling of 
general uneasiness prevailed throughout 
the Union, which showed itself in the de¬ 
pression of business iu all sections* 

Congress met on the 4th of December, 
1876. The house of representatives was 
i)rganized by the democratic majority by 
the election of Samuel J* Randall, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, as speaker. Immediately^ upon 
the organization of congress the question of 
the manner of counting the electoral votes 
of the states came up in that body. The 
republican majority in the senate claimed 


tifieates from the same state, the two bouses 
w^ere the rightful judges of which was the 
proper one; and that, in the event of a 
failure of the two houses to agree in such a 
decision, the vote of such state must be re¬ 
jected* In support of this view they 
brought forward the twenty-second joint 
rule of congress, adopted February 6th, 
1865, by a republican congress, and under 
which the counting of the electoral vote 
in 1865, 1869, and 1873 had been con¬ 
ducted* This rule was designed to secure a 
republican triumph at the time of its pa^ 
sage, but in January, 1876, wheii it was evi¬ 
dent that, the bouse of representatives having 
become democratic, the rule would be used 
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hj the democrats for their own advantage, 
the senate, still republican, passed a eon- 
ciirreot resolution adopting the joint rules 
of the previous session of congress as the 
joint rules for that session, “ excepting the 
twentj-secoud joint rule/^ The house failed 
to act upon the resolution* At the opening 
of the session in December, 1876, the presi-' 
dent of the senate ruled that there were no 
joint rules in operation* The speaker of 
'the house, on the other hand, ruled that the 
joint rules previously existing still existed. 
Thus the issue between the two houses was 
distinctly made* The house declared its 
intention of insisting upon the right secured 
to it by the twenty-second joint rule of 
objecting to the vote of a state, and that it 
would withdraw from the joint convention 
if this right were denied it by the senate* 
The senate declared that, in ease of such 
withdrawal by the house, the count would 
be continued by the senate, and the result 
proclainied by the vice^pr^ident. The 
house, on the other hand, announced its 
intention of acting in such a case as if there 
had been no choice by the electoral vote; it 
would at once proceed to elect the president 
as required by the constitution. Each 
hou=!e was firm in its resolution, and tlie 
breach between them widened daily. Angry 
speeches and threats were made by members 
of congress, and the general alarm and un¬ 
easiness deepened throughout the country. 
The time appointed by the constitution for 
counting the electoral vote was rapidly 
drawing nigh, and it seemed likely that an 
era of anarchy was about to ensue. Each 
house would act for itself; two presidents 
would be declared elected. There was no 
doubt that President Grant would sustain 
the choice of the senate with the army. 
In such an event civil war was inevitable. 

The danger was so great that patriotic 
men of both parties in congress set to work 
to devise some means of settlement. It was 
plain that this could be accomplished only 
by a compromise. A conference committee 
was appointed by each house, which com¬ 
mittee, after a long deliberation, reported to 
the two houses of coogress a bill providing 
for the appointment of a commission, to 
consist of fifteen members* Five of these 
were to be appointed by the senate, and five 
by the house of representatives* The re¬ 
maining five were to be chosen from the 
justices of the supreme court. Four of the. 
Justices were designated by the bill ; the 
fifth was to be chosen by the justices named 


in the bill. The bill provided for the 
meeting of the two houses of congress in 
joint convention on the first Thursday in 
Pebimary. The votes were to be opened by 
the vice-president, and counted by tellers 
appointed for the purpose. Each house 
was to have the right to object to the vote 
of a state, but in cases where only one cer¬ 
tificate was presented, the objection must be 
sustained by the affirmative vote of both 
houses. If not so sustained, the olnection 
must fall and the vote be counted. Section 
II. of the bill provided, “ That, if more than 
one return, or paper purporting to be a re¬ 
turn from a state, shall have been received 
by the president of the senate, purporting 
to be the certificates of electoral votes given 
at the last preceding election for president 
and vice-president in such state (unless 
they shall be duplicates of the same return), 
all such returns and papers shall be opened 
by him in the presence of the two bouses 
when met as aforesaid, and read by the 
tellers, and all such returns and papers 
shall thereupon be submitted to the judg¬ 
ment and decision, as to which is the true 
and lawful electoral vote of such state/^ of 
the commission appointed by the bill. The 
decision of the commission, with the reasons 
therefor, was to be submitted to the two 
houses of congress. Should objection be 
made by five senators and five representa¬ 
tives to the report of the commission, the 
two houses were to separate and discuss the 
said objections, the time allowed for debate 
being limited by the bill; but unless both 
houses should agree to sustain the objec¬ 
tions, the decision of the commission should 
stand. 

This plan met with considerable favor 
from the conservative element of both 
houses, but was strongly oMosed by the 
more ultra of both parties, it was debated 
at length and with great vigor. It passed 
the senate on the 25tb of January, 1877, by 
a vote of 47 yeas and 17 nays; ten senators 
not voting. The vote in the house was 
taken the next day, and stood, yeas, 191; 
nays, 86; fourteen representatives not 
voting. The vote in the senate was di¬ 
vided as follows: Yeas —Republicans, 21; 
Democrats, 46. —Republicans, 16; 

Democrats, 1. In the house it 
—Democrats, 159; Republicans, 3fi Nays 
—Democrats, 18; Republicans, 68, The 
bill was immediately signed by President 
Grant, who had from the first given it liis 
warm encouragement. 
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The members of the commifision were 
promptly appointed. They were as follows: 
Justices Clifford, Strong, Miller, Field and 
Bradley, of tlie supreme court; Senators 
Edmunds, Morton, Frelin^uysen, Thur¬ 
man and Bavard; and Eepresentatives 
Payne, Hunton, Abbott, Garfield and 

Hoar. ... 

The two houses of congress met in joiut 
cosiyeutiou on the 1st of February, 1877, 
and began the counting of the electoral 
vote. When the vote of Florida was 


commission mortified and disgusted the 
^hole country, which had looked to the 
commission for a decision that should he 
beyond quesUon. A similar eonclusx^ was 
come to in the ca^e of Louisiana, Object 
tions were made to the re cation of the 
votes of Oregon and South Carolina, Ip 
the Oregon case the decision w^as unam- 
mou^k in favor of counting the votes of the 
Haves' electors. In the South Carolina case 
the commission decided that the democratic ' 
electors were not lawiully chosen i but on 
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reached, three certificates were presented 
and were referred to the electoral commis- 
sioD, This body, upon hearing the argu¬ 
ments of the council of the democratic and 
republican parties, decided that it had no 
power to go behind the action of the return 
board, and that the certificate of that body 
giving the vote of that state to Hayes must 
be accepted by the two houses of congress* 
The vote by which this decision was reached 
stood eight (all republicans) in favor of it, 
and seven (^1 democrats) against it. The 
party line appearing thus so sharply in the 


the motion to give the state to Hayes, the 
vote stood eight yeas to seven nays* So 
South Carolina was counted Ibr Hayes. 
Objection was made, on the ground of in¬ 
eligibility, to certain electors from Michi¬ 
gan, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Wisconsin, but the objec¬ 
tions were not sustained by the two houses. 

The final result was reached at ten min¬ 
utes after four o'clock on the morning of the 
2d of March, 1877, The counting of the votes 
of the states having been concluded, Mr. Al¬ 
lison, one of the tellers on the part of the 
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Beaata, announced the result of the footinp; 
whereupon the presiding officer of the two 
houses declared Rutherford B* Hajes, of 
Ohio, the duly elected president, and Wil¬ 
liam A, Wheeler, of New York, the duly 
elected vice-president, for the term of four 
years, commencing on the 4th of March, 
1877. 

The country had watched the proceedings 
of the electoral commission with the deep¬ 
est interest, and with feelings of pain and 
disgust at the strong partisan bias which 
marked all of its decisions. For a while there 
was a disposition to re¬ 
ject its award-; but the 
conservative sentiment of 
the nation prevailed, and 
it was finally resolved tf 
accept the decision m the 
only escape from worse 
trouble. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the nineteenth President 
of the United States, was 
inaugurated at Washing¬ 
ton on Monday, the 6th 
of March, 1877, with im¬ 
posing ceremonies. 

The most important 
matter which presented 
itself to the new president 
for settlement was the 
eonditioo of the states of 
Louisiana and South Car¬ 
olina. Under President 
Grant the troops of the 
United States had been 
freely used to control the 
political affairs of those 
states. In the fall of 1876 
an election for governor 
and other state officers 
was held in each of these states. The 
result at the polls was in favor of the dem¬ 
ocratic or conservative candidates. la each 
state the revision of the vote was controlled 
by the most ultra republicans, some of 
whom were candidates for re-election. The 
returning boards, therefore, made such 
changes in the popular vote as they found 
necessary for their own success, and an¬ 
nounced the triumph of the republican 
tickets in Louisiana and South Carolina. 
The outrage was too transparent this time, 
and the patience of the people was ex¬ 
hausted. The republican party of the 
Nortli declined to sustain their southern 
associates any longer. 


In South Carolina the conservatives re¬ 
solved to inaugurate General Wade Hamp¬ 
ton, their candidate, as governor. All inves¬ 
tigations into the election made it evident 
that Hampton and his associates had been 
fairly chosen by the people at the polls; and 
the party which had elected him, and which 
represented the property and intelligence 
of the state, determined not to submit to 
the rule of the men whom they had de¬ 
feated. The governor of the state was Mr. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain, who had been the 
republican candidate for re-election. Upon. 


SUTHEEFOSB B. HATTBS. 

learning the intentjon of the democrats to 
inaugurate their governor, Mr. Chamberlain 
applied to President Grant for military aid. 
He hoped to repeat in South Carolina what 
had been done in Lrouisiana—to organize 
his legislature under the protection of the 
troops of the United States, declare the re¬ 
sult of the election in his favor, and compel 
the people to submit on pain of a conflict 
with the United States. His application to 
President Grant was promptly responded 
to, and General Ruger, commanding the 
department of the south, was ordered to 
place the troops stationed in Columbia at 
Governor Chamberlain*s disposal. Hav¬ 
ing secured the aid of the troops, Governor 
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Chamberlain now proceeded to take the 
first step in his plam On the night of the 
27th of November the state house was oc¬ 
cupied by a detachment of troops, which 
was posted so as to command all the ap¬ 
proaches to the halls of the legisiature. 

The 28th of November, 1876, was the 
day appointed for the meeting of the legis¬ 
lature. The democratic members met in 
caucus at ten o'clock in the morniog, and 
proceeded in a body to the state house. 
A-rriving there they found the building oc¬ 
cupied by the troops, and were compelled 
to submit their credentials to the officer of 
the guard, who admitted such as bad papers 
which he pronounced satisfactory. Pacing 
through the troops the members of the 
iegislature reached the door of the h?^U of 
th'e lower house, which they found guarded 
also by troops. The doorkeeper, backed 
by the military force, refused to admit cer¬ 
tain of the delegates, whose credentials he 
declared were null and void. The entire 
body of demacratic members then with¬ 
drew, after protesting against the inter¬ 
ference of the military. Tinder the proteC’* 
tion of the troops the republicans orgauisied 
the legislature. 

The interference of the troops aroused 
the most intense excitement in Columbia, 
^ind it was with difficulty that an outbreak 
was prevented, mainly through the influ¬ 
ence of General Hampton. This indigna¬ 
tion spread throughout the country,^ and 
the unw^ar ran table interference ot President 
Grant in the domestic affairs of a state was 
sharply denouiiced. 

The democrats, on the 29th of November, 
succeeded in gaining admission to the state 
bouse, where they organized the house of 
representatives. After a struggle of a week 
with the republicans, they withdrew to 
South Carolina Hall, and conducted the 
sessimis of their legislature there, gaining 
members by degrees from Chamberlain's 
legislature at the state house. The repub¬ 
lican legislature declared the election of 
Governor Charaberlain, and on the 7th of 
December he was sworn into office, under 
the protection of the federal troops. 

The conseiwative legislature continued 
its sessions at South Carolina Hall, and on 
the 14th of December Governor Hampton 
was publicly inaugurated amid the greatest 
enthusiasm. He at once set to work, with 
his associates, to administer the govern¬ 
ment of the state. He was recognized by 
the vast majority of the people of South 


Carolina, by many even who had voted 
against him. His authority was eyery- 
where respected; and his calls upon the 
people to advance a portion of the taxes to 
enable him to carry on the government 
were cordially and promptly responded to. 
The authority of Governor Chamberlain 
was not recognized beyond the limits of the 
state house, in which the federal troops were 
quartered; the people refused to pay their 
taxes to his government, and his governor¬ 
ship was a mere name. In view of this 
state of affairs President Grant was repeat¬ 
edly urged to withdraw the troops from the 
suite buildings to their barracks ; but as he 
knew that such a step would result in the 
downfall of the Chamberlain government, 
he persistently refused to do so. 

Such was the state of affairs in South 
Carolina at the inauguration of President 
Hayes, The new president, with charac¬ 
teristic caution, proceeded to investigate the 
matter. After a patient and thorough in¬ 
quiry he found that the federal troops were 
quartered in the state house of South Car¬ 
olina in an unlawful manner; that the con¬ 
stitution gave to the federal government uo 
authority to interfere in the domestic con¬ 
cerns of a state, leaving the decision of 
disputed elections to the state courts for 
settlement; and that no such state of law¬ 
lessness or insurrection as would justiiy 
federal interference existed in South Car¬ 
olina. In view of these facts, his duty in 
the case was plain* It was to restore the 
proper relations between the federal gov¬ 
ernment and the state of South Carolina, 
and to put an end to the unlawful and un¬ 
justifiable interference with the affairs of 
that state. The matter ^vas laid before the 
cabinet, and on the 2d of April, 1877, it 
was resolved to order the troops to with¬ 
draw irom the state house to their barracks 
at Columbia* The order was at once issued, 
and was carried into effect on the 6th of 
April. The troops were withdrawn, and 
South Carolina was left to settle her own 
affairs* This step was followed by the 
speedy withdrawal of Governor Chamber^ 
lain from the contest. The Hampton gov¬ 
ernment was soon installed in the state 
house, and its authority was firmly estab¬ 
lished in all parts of the state, to the great 
joy of its people. 

The state buildings of Louisiana had 
been held by the federal troops ever since 
the expulsion of the members of the legis¬ 
lature oy General De Trobriand in 1873. 
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At the election, in 1876, Mn Stephen B. 
Packard was the republican candidate for 
governor, and Mr* H* T. Nicholls wr': the 
candidate of the democratic party for the 
same office. The election resulted iu the 
choice at the polls of Governor Nicholls by 
an overwhelming majority* The returning 
board, however, so manipulated the popular 
vote as to make it appear that Mr* Packard 
had been chosen governor. This fraud¬ 
ulent return was supported by the federal 


day Mr, Packard was sworn into office 
under the protection of the troops. The 
Nieholls government got to w^ork as soon 
as possible; Its authority was recognized 
throughout the state by the courts and 
people; taxes were paid to it, and it was 
indorsed and supported by a vast majority 
of the people of Louisiana* President 
Grant was urged to remove the troops from 
the state*house and other buildings be¬ 
longing to Louisiana, and was assured that 
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government, and under the protection of 
the troops Packard was inaugurated* 

The substitution of Mr* Packard for Mr* 
Kellogg as Governor of Louisiana did not 
touch the evils from which the people of that 
state had been suffering for so many years. 
Their patience was exhausted, and they re¬ 
solved to repudiate the men that bad been 
forced upon them and to sustain the govern¬ 
ment of tbeir choice* The conservative legis¬ 
lature was accordingly organized, and on 
the 8th of January, 1877, Governor Nieholls 
waB publicly inaugurated. On the same 
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the Packard government would fall to 
pieces for lack of support as soon as he 
should take the troops away. He refused 
to do so, however. 

President Hayes found Louisiana in this 
condition when he entered upon his duties 
as chief magistrate. He selected a com¬ 
mission, consisting of four republicans and 
one democrat, and these gentlemen, at bis 
request, proceeded to New^ Orleans to in¬ 
vestigate and report to him the real state 
of affairs in Louisiana* They made an in¬ 
vestigation of the affairs of the state, and 
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found Packard a gOTcrDor in name only, 
while the authority of the Nicholls govern* 
menfc extended throughout tlie state. They 
found also that the condition of affairs in 
Louisiana was not such as to justify the 
ftjrther interference of the federal govern¬ 
ment in the domestic concerns of the state. 
The conclusions of the commission were 
reported to the president on the 19th of 
April, and the next day he issued the order 
to withdraw the United States troops in. 
New Orleans from the state buildings to 
their barracks* The troops were withdrawn 
at noon on the 24th of April, amid the re¬ 
joicings of the people. Governor Packard 
4it once abandoned the contest. The mem¬ 


bers of his legislature joined the Nicholk 
legislature, and the affairs of the state were 
once more placed in her own hands. 

The action of the president in with¬ 
drawing the troops from South Carolina and 
Louisiana gave great satisfaction to the 
country at large. A small class of extreme 
politicians were disposed to denounce it, but 
their partisan outcries were silenced by 
the general voice of approval which came 
from all parte of the Union. The nation 
waa sick of civil war and partisan strife, 
and hailed the action of the president as 
the beginning of the long-hoped-for, long- 
delayed era of peace and good-will. 
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THEE HISTORY OF THE EOMIN■IO:^r 

OF CA.lsr^r>.A.. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE SETTLEMENT OP CANADA TO 
THE PKESEST DAY. 

Geographical Position of Canada^—Discoveries of 
Cartier—The First Emigmnts^—The St. Lawrence 
Discovered and Named—Cartier at Montreal— 
Failure of the Enterprise—Colonies of Poherval 
and Cartier —Samuel Champlain — Des Monts 
Settles Nova Scotia—Quebec Foancled—Death of 
Chp >Jain—Character of the French Settlements 
—Intercourse with the Indians—Labors of the 
Jesuit Missjonaries—^Wars with the English Col¬ 
onies—^Canada Ceded to Great Britain—Settle¬ 
ment of Nova Scotia by the French—Argali's 
Expedition—Efforts of the English to Settle the 
Peninsula—Port Eoyal Taken by them—Nova 
Scotia Ceded to Great Britain—Expulsion of the 
Aeadians—Settlement of New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island—The British Provinces 
during the American Bevolution—The Warof 
1 SI2-15—Canada after the Peace—Its Marked 
Prosperity—The Welland Canal—^BebeJlion of 
1837—Union of Upper and Lower Canada—Tlie 
Montreal Biots—Ottawa Hade the Capital—The 
Fenian Invasion—The Dominion of Canada Es¬ 
tablished. 

S HE Dominion of Canada occupies 
the northern part of the continent 
of North America. It ia bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean, 
-on the east by the Atlantic,on the 
south by the United States,and on 
the west by the J^acifie Ocean and Alaska. 
It comprises the following provinces and 


territories ; British Columbia, 220,000 
square miles ; Manitoba, 14,340 square 
miles; New Brunswick,27,322 square miles; 
Northwest territories (exclusive of La¬ 
brador and the islands in the Arctic Ocean), 
2,750,000 square miles; Nova Scotia, 21,- 
731 square miles; Ontario, 107,780 square 
miles ; Prince Edward Island, 2,173 square 
miles; and Quebec, 193,355 square miles; 
making the total area 3,336,701 square 
miles. The population in 1875 was 3,712,- 
331; of which Ontario haa 1,620,851, and 
Quebec 1,191,516. Labrador is not in¬ 
cluded in the dominion, being a part of the 
provihve of Newfoundland, the only Brit¬ 
ish American province which haa not en¬ 
tered the dominion* 

Until 1867 the term Canada was ap¬ 
plied only to the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. 

In the year 1534 Chabot, Admiral ^f 
France, induced Francis I. to send out an 
exploring expedition to America. The ex¬ 
pedition was placed under the command of 
Jacques Cartier, a mariner of St. Malo, 
and despatched in April, 1534, for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the American coast with 
a view to colonizing it, A quick voyage 
of twenty days carried Cartier to New¬ 
foundland, ftaving passed through the 
Straits of Eelleisle, he crossed the gulf and 
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entered a Day which he named Chaleurs, 
from the extreme heats lie experienced 
there. He proceeded along the coiist as 
far as the small inlet called Gasp6, where 
he lauded aud took formal possession of the 
country in the name of the King of France, 
Leaving Gasp6 bay, Cartier discovered the 
great river of Canada, and sailed up the 
stream until he could see the land on 
either side. His explorations consumed 
* the months of May, June and July. Being 
unprepared to pass the winter in America, 
the fleet sailed for Europe early in August, 
and reached St, Malo m safety in about 
thirty days. 

The reports of Cartier concerning Amer¬ 
ica aroused the deepest interest in France, 
and it was determined hr the government 
to proceed at once to the founding of a 
■colony in the new world. A fleet of three 
well-equipped ships was fitted out, and voF 
un beers from some of the noblest families 
in France were not lacking. The whole 
company repaired to the cathedral, where 
they received the bishop's blessing, and on 
the 19th of May, 1535, the expedition 
sailed from St. Malo. The voyage was 
long and stormy, but Kewfoiindland was 
reached at length. Passing through the 
straits of Belleisle, they entered the gulf 
lying west of Kewfoundkad on the 10th 
of August, the festival of St. Lawrence the 
martyr, aud gave to the gulf the name of 
that saint, which was subsequently applied 
to the great river emptying into it. The 
voyagers . ascended the stream to the island 
since called Orleans. There the fleet an^ 
chored, while Cartier proceeded farther up 
the river to the chief Indian settlement on 
the island of Hochelega. It waa the de¬ 
lightful season of September, and the 
country was beautiful and inviting. Car- 
tier ascended a hill, at the foot of which 
the Indian settlement lay, and gaaed with 
admiration at the magnificent region which 
spread out before him. He named the hili 
Mont Keal, or Royal mount, a name which 
is now borne by the island and by the great 
city which marks the site of the- Indian 
village. 

The balminess of the autumn induced 
Cartier to hope that the climate would 
prove as mild as that of France; but a 
rigorous winter, which was rendered hor¬ 
rible by the prevalence of scurvy among 
the ships* crews, disheartened the whole ex¬ 
pedition. The winter was spent at the Isle 
of Orleans, and in the early spring Cartier 


erected a cross on the shore, to which was 
affixed a shield inscribed with the arms of 
France and a legend declaring Francis I. 
the true and rightful king of the country. 
The fleet then sailed for France, and ar¬ 
rived at St, Malo on the 6th of July, 1536, 
Cartier published a truthful account of his 
voyage, setting forth the severity of the 
Canadian climate and the absence of mines 
of precious metals. His report checked for 
the time the enthusiasm with which the 
French ba<l regarded America, and for four 
years the plan of colonizing the new country 
was laid aside. 

Some ardent spirits, however, still be¬ 
lieved in the possibility of planting suc- 
cessfril colonies in the new world and bring¬ 
ing that vast region under the doniinion of 
France. Among these was Francis de la 
Roque, Lord of Roberval, a nobleman of 
Picardy. He was appointed, liy King 
Francis, viceroy of the territories on or 
near the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, to 
which the high-sounding name of Norim- 
bega was given, and was empowered to col¬ 
onize it. The assistance of Cartier was 
necessary to such an undertaking, and he 
bad the additional ad vantage of p<jssessiiig 
the entire confidence of the king. Roberval 
was forced to employ him, and Cartier was 
given authority by the king to search the 
prisons and take from them such persons as 
he needed for the expedition. Roberval 
aud Cartier, however, failed to agree, and 
their dissensions defeated the object of tlie 
undertaking. Cartier sailed from St. Malo 
in May, 1541, and ascended the St. Law¬ 
rence to a point near the present city of 
Quebec, where he built a fort The winter 
was passed in idleness and discord, and in 
the spring of 1542 Cartier abandoned the 
attempt, and sailed away for France with 
his ships just as Roberval arrived with a 
large reinforcement. 

Roberval wos unable to accomplish more 
than Cartier. His new subjects liad been 
largely drawn from the prisons, and tliey 
gave him considerable trouble, if w'e may 
judge from the efforts resorted to to keep 
them quiet. One of them was hanged for 
theft during the winter, several were put 
io irons, and a number of men and women 
were whipped. After remaining in Canada 
for a year, Roberval became disheartened, 
and re-embarked his subjects and returned 
to France. 

Nearly thirty years passed away, during 
which the French made no effort to secure 
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to themselves the region of the Sl Law¬ 
rence, Their fishermen, however, continued 
to frequent the American waters. By the 
close of the sixteenth century 150 vessels 
were engaged in the fisheries of Newfound¬ 
land, and voyages for the purpose of trad¬ 
ing with the Indians had become common. 
In 1598 the Marquis de la Boche, a noble¬ 
man of Brittany, attempted to plant a col¬ 
ony on the Isle of Sable. The colonists 
consbted of criminals from the prisons of 
France, and the effort proved a failure. 

In 1600€hauvia obtained a patent fi:ora 
the crown, conferring upon him a monoply 
of the fur trade, and PontgravA a mer¬ 
chant of Sfc, Male, became his partner in the 
eoterprisa Two successful voyages wore 
made to Canada, and Chauvin intended 


territory embraced the St, Lawrence region, 
the Eouen company were unable for the 
present to accomplish anything, Des Monts 
proceeded with his preparations, and in 
March, 1604, an expedition consisting of 
two ships was sent out to Acadie, or Nova 
Scotia, The summer was passed in trading 
with the Indians and exploring the coast, 
and in the autumn the colonists made a 
settlement on the island of St, Croix, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. In' 
the spring of 1605 they abandoned this 
settlement and removed to Port Eoyal, now 
known as Anna2:)olis. Efforts were made 
to find a more southern location in the 
latter part of 1605 and 1606, but the expe¬ 
ditions sent out for this purpose were driven 
back by storms, or wrecked among the 
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foundtng a colony there. His death, in 
1602, prevented the execution of this plan. 
In 1603 a company of merchants of 
Eouen was organized, and Samuel Cham¬ 
plain, an able and experienced officer of 
the French navy, was placed in charge of 
an expedition, and sent to Canada to ex¬ 
plore the country. He was in every way 
qualified for the task committed to him, 
and after making a thoroiigli and Bystematic 
examination of the region of the St, Law- 
rencej and fixing upon Quebec as the proper 
site for a fort, returned t.» France and laid 
before his employers his report, which is 
still valuable for its accurate description of 
the countiy and the manners of the natives. 
Soon after Champlain’s return to France 
a patent was issued to Des Monts, confer¬ 
ring upon him the sole right to colonize the 
vast region lying between the fortieth and 
forty-sixth parallels of latitude. As this 


shoals of Cape Cod, and the colonists de¬ 
cided to remain at Port Boyal, Thus the 
ermanency of the colony was esfablished, 
oine years later a number of Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries were sent out to Port Royal, 
These labored diligently among the tribes 
between the Penobscot and the Kennebec, 
and not only spread the Christian faitH 
among them, but won for the French the 
constant affection of the savages. During 
all her contests with the English in Amer¬ 
ica, these tribes remained the faithful and 
unwavering allies of France, 

In the meantime the French merchants 
had succeeded in obtaining a revocation of 
the impolitic monopoly of Des Monts, A 
company of merchants of St. Male and 
Dieppe was formed, and an expedition was 
sent out to Canada under Champlain, who 
“ aimed not at the profits of trade, but at 
the glory of founding a state,” On the 3d 
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of July, 1608, the city of Quebec was be- 
nn by the erection of one or two cottages* 
n 1609 ChamplaiHj with but two Euro¬ 
peans, joined a party of Hurons from Mon¬ 
treal, aud Algonqulns from Quebec, in an 
expedition against the Five Nations* He 
ascended the Sorel, explored the lake which 
is now called by his name, and examined a 
considerable part of northern New York* 
The religious disputes of France spread to 
' the colony, and Champlain was obliged to 
use all Im energy and authority to over¬ 
come the evils which these indicted upon 
the infin t settlement* He succeeded in over¬ 
coming them, and by his energy and perse¬ 
verance the fortunes of Quebec were placed 
beyond the reach of failure* Champlain 
died in 1635, and was buried in “ New 
France,” of which he is justly called ‘‘ the 
father,” 

The efforts of Champlain established the 
settlement of Canada upon a sure basis of 
success, and after his death settlers came 
over to Canada from France in considerable 
numbers* Quebec became an important 
place, and other settlements were founded* 
It was apparent from the first that the 
French colonies must occupy a very differ¬ 
ent footing from those of England. The 
soil and the climate were both unfavorable 
to agriculture, and tbe French settlements 
were of necessity organized chiefly as trad¬ 
ing-posts. Tile trade in furs was immensely 
valuable, and the French sought to secure 
the exclusive possession of it To this end 
it was indispensable to secure the friend¬ 
ship of the Indians, especially of those 
tribes inhabiting the country to the north 
and west of the great lakes. 

In 1634, three years before the death of 
Champlain, Louis XIIL granted a charter 
to a company of French nobles and mer¬ 
chants, bestowing upon them the entire 
^region embraced in the yallei^ of the St 
Lawrence, then, known as New France* 
Richelieu and Champlain, who were mem¬ 
bers of this company, were wise enough to 
understand that their countrymen were not 
suited to the task of colonization, and that 
if France was to found an empire in the 
new world, it must be by civuizing aud 
Christianizing the Indians, and bringing 
them under the rule of her king, and not 
by seeking to people Canada with French¬ 
men. From this time it became the policy 
of France to bring the savages under her 
may. The efforts of the settlers in Canada 
were mainly devoted to trading with the 
76 


Indians, and no attempt was made to found 
an agricultural state. 

The task of Christianizing aud civilizing 
the savages was confided to the Jesuit mis- 
Bionariea* These pushed their operationa 
far beyond the limits of Canada, and by the 
close of the year 1646 the French had 
established a line of missions extendi ug 
across the continent from Lake Superior to 
Nova Scotia, and between sixty and seventy 
missionaries were actively engaged in in¬ 
structing and preach iiig to the savages* 
How far the labors of these devoted men 
were actually successful will never be 
known, as their work was of a character 
which cannot be submitted to any human 
test* They did not succeed, however, in 
changing either the character or the habits 
of their converts* They were still wild men, 
who scorned to engage in the labor of culti¬ 
vating their lands, and lived by hunting 
and fishing* They learned to engage m 
the religious services of the missionaries: 
to chant matins and vespers, but they made 
no approach to civilization* When in after 
years the zeal of the whites for their con¬ 
version became less active, and tbe mis¬ 
sionaries less numerous, they fell back into 
their old ways. 

Though the French were exceedingly 
successful in establishing frieDdly relations 
with tbe Indians dwelling in Canaila, they 
were almost constantly at war with the 
Iroquois, or, as they were afterwards called 
by the Euglish, the Five Natious, who 
dwelt south of the lakes* 

The efforts of the French to control the 
valley of the Mississippi at length brought 
them in conflict with the English colonies, 
and led to several wars between them. The 
events of these wars have been related in 
The Mistory of the Vmted State&t to which 
the reader is referred, and need not be re¬ 
peated here* Tbe struggle was ended by 
the capture of Quebec in 1759 by the Eug- 
lish army under General Wolfe, and of 
Montreal by General Amherst in 1760, 
On the 10th of February, 1763, the treaty 
of Paris was signed* By this treaty aU 
the French possessions in North America 
east of the Mississippi were ceded to Great 
BritaiD* Thus Canada became an English 
provittce. 

Nova Scotia was discovered by the Cabots, 
but the first settlement was made, as we 
have seen, by Des Monts in 1604. He 
named the country Acadia* For eight 
years efforts were made to found settlementa 
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at Port Royalj now Annapolis, and other 
places. In 1613 Captain Samuel Argali, 
comm audio g an Engush vessel, discovered 
these settlements and destroyed them, claim¬ 
ing the country for England in right of the 
original discovery by Cabot, In ^ 1621 
James I. of England granted the peninsula 
to Sir William Alexander, under the name 
of Nova Scotia, Alexander intended to 
colonbe the country upon an extensive 
scale, and sent out several corn panics of 
emigrants. These found the places they 
intended to colonize already settled by the 
French, who had returned after ArgalTs 
departure, and sailed back to England. 
The French settlements increased rapidly, 
and soon covered the greater part of the 
peninsula. Under Cromwell the English 
claim to Nova Scotia was renewed, and in 
1654 a strong expedition reduced the French 
to submission to Great Britain, In 1667 
the treaty of Breda restored Nova Scotia 
to France, After this several efforts were 
made by the English to conquer Nova 
Scotia. These are related in The 
of ilie United States^ to which the reader is 
referred. In 1710 an expedition from Boar 
ton, aided by an English fleet, took Port 
Royal, drove the French out of the greater 
part of the province, and annexed it to 
Great Britain under the name of Nova 
Scotia. The name of Port Royal was 
changed to Annapolis, in honor of the 
English queen. In 1713 the trea^ of 
Utrecht ceded Nova Scotia to Great 
Britain. 

A considerable part of Nova Scotia still 
remained in the hands of the Acadians, 
or French settlers. It lay at tlie iiead of 
the Bay of Fundy, and was defended by 
two French forts. This region was the 
oldest French colony in North America, 
having been settled sixteen years before 
the landing of the Pilgrims, but was re¬ 
garded by the English as within their juris¬ 
diction. In May, 1755, during the French 
and Indian war, an expedition of three 
thousand New England troops was de¬ 
spatched from Boston, under Colonel John 
Winslow, to attack these forts and establish 
the English authority over the French 
settlements. Upon reaching the Bay of 
Fundy Winslow was joined by three hun¬ 
dred English regulars, under Colonel 
Monckton, who assumed the command. 
The forte were taken with comparatively 
little effort, and the authority of England 
was extended over the whole of Nova &otia. 


The Acadians agreed to acknowledge the 
authority of their new masters, and to ob¬ 
serve a strict neutrality between France 
and England in the war; and the Euglish 
on their part promised not to require of them 
the usual oaths of allegiance; to excuse 
them from bearing arms against France, 
and to protect them in the exercise of the 
Catholic religion. 

The Acadians numbered about 17,000 
soxils. They were a simple and harmless 
people, and were enjoying in a marked de^ 
gree the blessings of industry and thrift. 
They had begun their settlements by de¬ 
pending upon the fur-trade and the fisheries 
for their support, but had abandoned these 
pursuits for that of agriculture, which 
already yielding them rich rewards for their 
skill and labor. They were proud of their 
farms and took but little interest in public 
affairs, scarcely knowing what was trans¬ 
piring in the world around them. It is 
hard to imagine a more peaceful or a bap- 
pier community than this one at the time 
they passed under the baleful rule of Eng¬ 
land. Crime was unknown among them,, 
and they seldom carried their disputes be¬ 
fore the English magistrates, but settled 
them by the arbitration of their old men. 
.They were devoted Catholics; and were at¬ 
tached to the rule of France by language 
and religion ; but submitted peacefrilly to 
the rule of the English and faithfully 
observed the terms of their surrender. 

Unfortunately for the Acadians their 
possessions soon began to excite the envy 
of the English, The English authorities 
prepared a cunningly-devised scheme for 
dispossessing these simple people of their 
homes, and now proceeded to put it in exe¬ 
cution. The usual oaths of alJegiiince had 
not been tendered to the Acadiaus upon 
their surrender, as it was known that as 
Frenchmen and Catholics tliey could not 
take them, as they required them to bear 
arms against their own brethren in Canada, 
and to make war upon their religion. It 
was resolved now to offer the oaths to them, 
and thus either drive them into rebellion 
or force them to abandon their homes. 
When this intention was known, the priests 
urged their people to refuse the oaths* The 
Acadians hesitated. 

The officers sent by the English authori¬ 
ties to enforce their demands acted with a 
haughtiness and cruelty which added greatly 
to the sorrows of the Acadians. Their 
titles to their lands were declared hull and 
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void, and all their papers aiid title-deeds 
were taken from them. Their property 
was taken for the public service without 
compensation, and if they failed to furni&h 
wood at the times required, the English 
soldiers might take their houses for fuel,” 
Their guns were seized, and they were de¬ 
prived of their boats on the pretext that 
they might be used to communicate with 
the French in Canada, At last, wearied 
out with these oppressions, the Acadians 
offered to swear allegiance to Great Britain, 
This, however, formed no part of the plan 
of their persecutors, and they were answered, 
that by a British statute persons who had 
been once offered the oaths, and who had 
refused them, could not be permitted to 
take them, but 
must be treated 
as popish re¬ 
cusants. 

This brought L 
matters to a ^ 
crisis, and the 
English now 
resolved to 
strike the de¬ 
cisive blow, 

A proclama¬ 
tion was issued, 
requiring *'tbe 
old men, and 
young men, as 
well as all lads 
over ten years 
of age,^’ to as¬ 
semble on the 
5th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1755, at a 


this his province, I am, through his maj¬ 
esty's goodness, directed to allow you liberty 
to cariy^ ofi' your money and household 
goods, as many as you can, without dis- 
comiuoding the vessels you go in,” He 
then declared them, together wkh their 
wives and children, a total of nineteen hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three souls, the king's 
prisoners. The announcement took the 
unfortunate men by surprise, and filled 
them with the deepest indignation * but 
they were unarmed, and unable to resist. 
They were held close prisoners in the 
church, and their homes, which they had 
left in the morning full of hope, were to 
see them no more. They were kept with¬ 
out food ibr themselves or their children 



certamhour,at 
designated places in their respective^ dis- 
tricte, to hear the ^"wishes of the king.” 
In the greater number of places the order 
was obeyed, Wliat happened at the village 
of Grand Pr4, the principal settlement, will 
show the course pursued by the English in 
all the districts. Four hundred and eighteen 
of the men of the place assembled. They 
were unarmed, and were marched into the 
ch□ rch, which was securely guarded. Wins¬ 
low, the New England commander, then 
addresse d them as follows : ” You are con¬ 
vened together to manifest to you his maj¬ 
esty's final resolution to the French inhabi¬ 
tants of this his province. Your lands and 
tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live 
stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the crown, 
and you yourselves are to be removed from 
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that duj, and were poorly fed duriug the 
remainder of their captivity. They were 
held in confinement until the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, when it announced thut the 
vessels were in readiness to carry them 
away. They were not to be allowed to join 
their brethren in Canada, lest they should 
serve as a reinforcement to the French in 
that province, but were to he scattered as 
paupers through the Englisli colonies, 
among people of another race and a dif¬ 
ferent faith. 

On the morning of the lOlh, the cap¬ 
tives were drawn up six deep. The Eng¬ 
lish, intending to make their trial as bitter 
and as painful as possible, had resolved uptxn 
the barbarous measure of separating the 
families of their victims. The young men 
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and iDOys were driven at the point of the 

bayonet from the church to the ship, and 
compelled to embark. They p^ed amid 
the rows of their mothers and sisters, who, 
kneeling, prayed heaven to bless and keep 
them. * Then the fathers and husbands 
were forced by the bayonet on board ot 
another ship, and as the vessels were^ now 
full, the women and children were left be¬ 
hind until more ships coidd come for them* 
They tv ere kept for weeks near the sea, 
suffering greatly from lack of proper 
shelter and food, and it wa^ Decemb^ be¬ 
fore the last of them were removed. Those 
who tried to escape were ruthlessly shot 
down by the sentinels. ^ 

in some of the settlements the designs of 
the English were suspected and the procla¬ 
mation was not heeded- Some of the peopl e 
fled to Canada; others sought shelter with 
the Indians, who received them with kind¬ 
ness; others still fled to the woods, ho^ng 
to hide there till the storm was over. The 
English at once proceeded to lay waste 
their homes ; the country wa^ made desolate 
in order that the fugitives might be com¬ 
pelled through starvation to surrender 
themselves. 

Seven thousand Acadians were torn from 
their homes and scattered among the Eng¬ 
lish colonies on the Atlantic coast, irom 
JTew Hampshire to Georgia. Families 
were utterly broken up, never to be re¬ 
united. The colonial newspapers for many 
years were filled with mournful advertise¬ 
ments, inquiring for a lost husband or wife; 
parentis sought their missing children, and 
children their parents in this way. But of 
all these inquiries few were answered. The 
exiles were doomed to a parting worse than 
death, and their captors had done their 
work so well that human ingenuity could 
not undo it. Some of those who had been 
carried to Georgia attempted to return to 
their homes. They escaped to sea in boats, 
and coasted from point to point northward, 
until they reached New England, when 
they were sternly ordered back. Their 
homes were their own no longer. More 
than three thousand Acadians fled to Can¬ 
ada, and of these about fifteen hundred set¬ 
tled south of the Kistigouche. ITpon the 
auyrender of Canada they were again sub¬ 
jected to the persecutions of the English. 

In 1763 Cape Breton and Prince Ed¬ 
ward island were made a part of the prov¬ 
ince of Nova Scotia, but in 1770 the latter 
was separated from it. The growth of 
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Nova Scotia was greatly promoted by the 
result of the American revolution. Large 
numbers of the royalist refugees from the 
United States settled there during and after 
the war, and gave a new impetus to the 
progress of the province. 

New Brunswick originally formed a part 
of the colony of Acadia or New France. 
The first settlement was made by the 
French on the Bay of Chaleurs in 1639. 
In 1672 other settlements were made on the 
Miramichi river, and at other points on the 
eastern coast. In 1713 the province, as a 
part of Acadia, was ceded to Great Britain 
by France by the treaty of Utrecht. In 
1764 the first English settlement was made 
on the banks of the Miramichi. In 1784 
New Brunswick was formally separated 
from Nova Scotia, and became a distinct 
colony. At the close of the American rev¬ 
el ot ion 6,000 royalist refugees settled in 
the province. 

Prince Edward island was settled by the 
French, and was named by them Isle St. 
Jean (St, John’s island). ^ It was held by 
France until 1763, when it w^as ceded to 
Great Britain. A few settlements had been 
planted in the island previous to this, but 
the permanent colonization did not begin 
<011 til after the cession to Great Britain, 
Tlie island was placed hy^ the British crown 
under the government ot Nova Scotia. In 
1768 it was given a separate government. 
In 1800 the name of the island was changed 
by an act of the colonial legislature to 
Prince Edward island, in honor of Prince 
Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen 
Victoria. 

During the American revolution Can¬ 
ada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edivard island, and Newfoundland re¬ 
mained loyal to Great Britain. The part 
played by these provinces in this war is 
related in The History of the United StaieSj 
to which the reader is referred. During 
the second war between the United States 
and England several unsuccessful efforts 
were made by the former power to conquer 
Canada. For the events of this war the 
reader is referred to The History of the 
United States. 

The history of the British American 
provinces after the peace of 1815 was quiet 
and uneventful. The government of Can¬ 
ada was administered under the act of par¬ 
liament of 1774, organizing the province 
of Quebec, as the newly-acquired region 
was then c^ed. By the provisions of this 
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as the religious establishment of the prov¬ 
inces, an area of 3,400,000 acres of the 
public land was set apart for the endowment 
of the clergy. The efK)!^; proved a failure, 
and in 1854 the lands were devoted to 
secular purposes, and the idea of estab¬ 
lishing a state church was abandoned. 

The provinces grew steadily in population 
and prosperity, and if their advance was 
not as rapid as that of their southern 
neighbor, the United States, yet it was as 
substantial. As the bitter feelings engen¬ 
dered by the war died away, cordial rela¬ 
tions sprang up between Canada and the 
United States, and a profitable commerce 
was inaugurated between them, and grew 
steadily year by year until it attained its 
present vast proportions. The introduction 


OF TORONTO. 

4 

wliich cODStitatecl the advisers of the gov* 
ernors io matters of state, should be respon¬ 
sible to the popalar assembly. The other 
party main tamed that the council was re¬ 
sponsible to tlie governor only, and that the 
assembly had no claim upon it* The dis¬ 
putes nm very high, and the trouble vras 
increased by the general course of the gov¬ 
ernors of the provinces, who administered 
their governments in an arbitral^ manner, 
paying little attention to the popular as¬ 
sembly, and utterly disregarding the de¬ 
mands of the people* In Lower Canada 
the popular discontent was very great, ^nd 
in 1837 a portion of the inhabitants of that 
province, under the leadership of^ Louis 
Joseph Papineau, took up arms with the 
avowed purpose of throwing off* the rule of 


RCt the government was administered by a 
council of not less than seventeen nor more 
than twenty-three membei's, appointed by 
the King of England. This council had 
power to levy taxes for public roads or 
buildings, but for no other purpose. Such 
ordinances as it might pass concerning re¬ 
ligion were invalid until they had received 
the sanction of the king. The criminal 
laws of Great Britain were extended to the 
colony. In 1791 the British parliament 
divided Canada into two provinces, called 
Upper and Lower Canada, and gave to each 
a legislative council appointed by the crown, 
and a popular assembly chosen by the 
people. Over each province was placed a 
governor appointed by the crown. In the 
hope of introducing the Church of England 


of steamboats upon the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes did much to promote the growth 
of Canada, and increased its internal and 
foreign commerce.in a marked degree. In 
1824 the Welland canal was begun, and 
W'as completed in 1829, giving a continuous 
^vater passage from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie, It was followed by the Lachine and 
other canals, all of which have been im¬ 
portant agents in the growth of Canadian 
commerce. 

In the early part of the present century 
a bitter dispute arose in Canada concerning 
the proper interpretation of the act of par¬ 
liament for the government of the two 
provinces. One party insisted that Canada 
svas in possession of a transcript of* the 
British constitution, and that the council. 
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Great Britain. They were defeated by the 
government troopa in a series of engage¬ 
ments, and were at length compelled to 
submit. Papineaii and the other leaders 
fled the country. In December^ 1837, the 
popular party of Tipper Canada, indignant 
at the arbitrary measures of Sir Francis 
Head, the governor, rose in rebellion nnder 
the leadership of William Lyon Mackenzie. 
The revolt was suppressed by the govern¬ 
ment forces after some serious conflicts 
with the insurgents. For some w'eeks the 
insurgents had possession of Navy island, 
situated in the Niagara river, just above 
the falls. Considerable sympathy was 
manifested for them by the people of the 
state of New York, and" substantial aid was 



PARLIAMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA. 

rendered them in spite of the efforts of the 
President of the Fulted States and the Gov¬ 
ernor of New York to prevent it Navy 
island forms a part of Canada, and lies 
near the shore of that country. The insur¬ 
gents in possession of the island employed 
the steamboat Caroline” to convey men 
and provisions from the town of Scblosser, on 
the Amerioan shore, to the island. The 
British authorities in Canada determined 
to destroy the boat. One dark night in 
December, 1837, a detachment from Can-, 
ada was sent to Navy island for this pur¬ 
pose. Not finding the “Caroline” there, 
they went over to Schlosser, where she was 
moored at her dock. The boat was cap¬ 
tured after a short struggle, in which one 


into the stream and set on fire. She drifted 
down to the falls, and plunged over them 
in a blaze. The British minister at Wash¬ 
ington at once declared the responsibility 
of his government for the capture of the 
boat, and justified it on the ground of self- 
defence. In the meantime the president 
had sent General Wool with a strong force 
to the Canadian border with orders to pre¬ 
vent any expedition from leaving this coun¬ 
try to aid the Canadians. He compelled 
the force on Navy island to surrender, but 
the border war continued until the close of 
1838, when it was ended. 

These outbreaks drew the attention of the 
British government more closely to the 
defective system of government in operation ^ 
, in Canada. 

The people 
of Canada 
ad d ressed 
petitions to 
the crown, 
praying for 
a union of the 
provin ces. 
This prayer 
was granted, 
and in 1841 
the two prov¬ 
inces were 
united under 
one govern- 
meut, which 
was modelled 
upon the 
British sys¬ 
tem, and was 
in every re¬ 
spect a vast 
improvement upon the former establish- 
meats. The country was now styled the 
Province of Canada. In 1849 a general 
amnesty to all who had taken part in the 
rebeUiou of 1837 was passed. 

In 1849 a bill was introduced into the 
Canadian parliament to indemnify certain 
persons for the losses sustained by them 
during the rebellion. This measure was 
bitterly opposed by the people of Montreal, 
and gave rise to a formidable and disgrace¬ 
ful riot, in which the parliament was dis¬ 
persed and the parliament house burned 
down by the mob. This riot induced the 
parliament to remove the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Toronto for the next two years, 
and to Quebec for the four succeeding 


American was killed, and was carried out [ years. In 1857 Ottawa was selected as 
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the permanent seat of government, and 
costly public buildings were erected there 
for the use of the various departments of 
the state. 

Iq the spring of 1866 Canada was in¬ 
vaded by the Fenians, an organization of 
Irishmen dwelling in the United States. 
This insane moyement was met promptly 
by the Canadian authorities, and the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States sent General 
Meade, with a sufficient force of troops, to 
the Canadian border to arrest the Fenian 
leaders and seize their supplies. General 
Meade executed his orders with prompt¬ 
ness and decision, and the Canadian author¬ 
ities drove back the force that had entered 
their country. The affair was over in a 
few days. 

Iq the meantime measures had been set 
on foot for the union of all the British 
provinces in North America. The initia¬ 
tive was taken by the province of Canada, 
and the scheme was pushed forward with 
vigor and ability. On the 4th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1866, delegates appointed by the 
legislative assemblies of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick met at liOndon 
to arrange the terms of a confederation. 
This task was successfully performed, and 
on the 7th of February, 1867, a bill was 
introduced into the British parliament 


creating the union. It passed both houses, 
and on the 29th of March received the 
royal assent. On the 22d of May the 
queen issued her proclamation appointing 
the Ist of July, 1867, as the day from 
which the new confederation should date its 
existence. The new state was styled the 
Dominion of Canada, and was given the 
right of self-government. The Governor- 
General of Canada is appointed by the 
crown, but aU the other offices are filled by 
the people or by their chosen delegates. 
Canada is thus practically independent of 
Great Britain, though constituting an im¬ 
portant part of the British empire, and 
owing aliegisncB to the British sovereign. 
Besides the federal government, the seat of 
which is fixed at Ottawa, each province of 
the dominion has its local government, and 
is independent of the others in the manage¬ 
ment of its domestic affairs. 

In 1870 Manitoba and the northwest 
territories were purchased from the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company and added to the 
dominion. In 1871 British Columbia 
ioined the confederation, and in 1873 
Prince Edward island did likewise. At 
present (1878) Newfoundland is the 
only British province in North America 
which has not entered into the Canadian 
union. 


THE HISTORY OE THE MOHERH 
KlIKrGEOM OE EERSI^. 


CHAPTER L 

TROM THTJ FALL OF THE FARTHIAK EM¬ 
PIRE TO THE PBESE^JT TIME. 

Extent and Situation of tbe Modern Kingdom— 
The Persians Throw Off the Parthian Yoke and 
Establish their Independence—Eeign nf Artax- 
erxes—He Restores Magism—Reigns of the TW 
Sapors—Yaranes V.—Khosm Kurshi^^an — His 
Great Eeign—The Endless Peace—Conquests of 
the Persian King—Khoaru Paririz Wrests the 
Asiatic and African Provinces fi-om the Roman 
Empire—The Splendor of his Court—Moham- 
ined*s Prediction—^Last Yenra of Khosm—His 
Fate—Siroea Becomes King—The Arabian Con¬ 
quest—Madam Exterminated—Persia Becomes 
Mohammedan—Restoration of the Independence 
■of Persia by Soffar—The Seljukian Turks Con* 


quer the Kingdom—Togrul Beg—Reign of Malek 
Shah—The Tartar Conquest—IsmaO Re-estab¬ 
lishes tile Native Kingdom—Reign of Abbas— 
Femia Conquered by the Afghans—Nadir Shah 
Drives them Out and Restores tlie Kingdom—Hie 
Rei^—Aga Mohammed Khan—Hb Successora 
—Wars with Russia—Accession of Naar-ed-DIn— 
War with England—The Shah's Visit to Europe* 

* HE modem kingdom of Persia is 
situated io western Asia, and lies 
between latitude 25^ 30' and 39"^ 
60' N„ and longitude 44° and 62° 
E. Its greatest length from north¬ 
west to southeast is 1,200 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 8^50 miles. It 
comprises an area of about 600,000 square 
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miles, and contains a population of between 
six and seven millions. It is bounded on 
the north by the Kussian empire, the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, and Khiva; on the east by Bok¬ 
hara, Afghanistan, and Beluchistau; on the 
south by the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf; and on the west by the Turkish em- 
pire. ^ . 

The events of the history of the Persian 
empire, from its foundation to its destruc¬ 
tion by Alexander the Great, have been 
related in Book IX. of this work. The 
subsequent history of Persia under the Par¬ 
thian rule is related in Book XIV, 

The modern kingdom of Persia, as we 
have seen, arose upon the ruins of the 
Parthian empire. Arsaces XXX., the last 
of the Parthian kings, began his reign in 
A. D. 213. Shortly afterward the Boman 
Emperor Caracalla renewed the »war with 
Parthia. In 216 he crossed the Euph rates, 
and advancing through Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris, took Arbela and forced the 
Parthians back to the mountains.^ The 
next year he was murdered, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Macrinus, undertook to eontlnae the 
war, but was defeated in two pitched bat¬ 
tles by Arsaces, and was obliged to pur¬ 
chase peace by the surrender of all the 
Roman conquests east of the Euphrates. 
These successes restored tbe old limits of 
the Parthian empire, and seemed to give 
back to it its former vigor; but at this 
moment it received its death-blow. 

The Persians had long been restless and 
discontented under the Parthian rule. 
Although the Romans had been defeated, 
the empire was distracted with the claims 
of pretenders who disputed the crown with 
Aj-sades XXX. “Two branches of the 
Arsacid fanuly, both of theni settled in 
Bactria, were at foud with the reigning 
prince; and these offended relatives carrieii 
their enmity to such a length as to consider 
submission to a foreigner a less evil than 
subjection to the de. facto head of their 
bouse. The success of Artabanus (Arsaces 
XXX.) in the war against Rome had no 
effect upon his domestic foes.” This state 
of affairs encouraged the Persians to throw 
off their submission to the Parthians and 
recover their independence, “ The Persians 
had, in the original arrangements of tbe 
Parthian empire, been treated with a cer¬ 
tain amount of favor. They had been 
allowed to retain their native monarchs—a 
concessioB which naturally involved the 
continuance of the nation's laws, customs, 


VOBY OF THE WOELB. 

and traditions. Their religion had not 
been persecuted, and had even in the early 
times attracted a considerable amount of 
court favor. But it would seem that lat¬ 
terly the privileges of the nation had been 
diminished, while their prejudices were 
wantonly shocked.” The tributary King 
of Persia under Parthia at this time Avas 
Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir, as he is eailcd by 
the native historians, the son of Sassan, 
who claimed to be descended from the 
ancient line of Cyrus. Encouraged by the 
dissensions in the Parthian kingdom, he 
took up arms against his sovereign in A. b. 
220, or perhaps a little later, and in a short 
while succeeded in establishing the inde¬ 
pendence of Persia proper, or the modem 
province of Faristan. Then turning bis 
arms eastward against Carnmnia (the 
modern Kerman), he reduced it, and next 
proceeded to overrun Media. The Parthian 
king now took the field against his rebel¬ 
lious vassal, blit was defeated and slain in 
the great battle of Hormuz, a. b. 226. The 
struggle was continued by tbe sons of Ar¬ 
saces, who were aided by the King of 
Armenia; but the Persians were everywhere 
successful, and after a struggle of a few 
years the old Partbian empire yielded, and 
Artaxerxes was left in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of the modern kingdom of Persia, He 
at once proceeded to consolidate his king¬ 
dom, and restored the ancient religion of 
Zoroaster and the authority of the Slagi. 
Tbe dynasty which he founded is known as 
the Sassaniflse. It held the throne for 
more than four hundred years, and gave to 
Persia twenty-nine kings. But lew of 
these are worthy of historic mention. 

Sapor I., the son of the founder of tlie 
kingdom, was a vigorous ruler. He be¬ 
came involved in a w'ar with the Romans, 
and defeated their armies and took the 
Emperor Valerian prisoner. Sapor II., 
the ninth king of the new dynasty, Avas 
born in A. B. 309, and reigned seventy-one 
years, or from the day of his birth. As 
we have related elsewhere, he waged fi^e- 
quent and bloody wars with the Roman 
Emperors Constantius and Julian. The 
latter was defeated and killed, a. b. 363. 
Varans V., the twelfth king, reigned 
twenty years. He AVas famous for tlie 
splendor of hia court and his generosity. 
He drove back a Tartar horde which en¬ 
deavored to overrun Persia. Chosroes, or 
Khosru Nuahirvan, the twenty-first king, 
came to the throne in a. d, 531, and 
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reigned until 579, He was one of Pereia's 
greatest monarchs, and is regarded by his 
countrymen as a model of justice, wisdom, 
generosity, and statesmanship. He found 
bis kingdom involved in a war with the 
Roman empire. The Emperor Justinian 
was anxious for peace, and purchased it at 
the price of 11,000 pounds of gold, a, b, 
533, The two sovereigns termed this an 
endless peace, but in 540, Chosroes, who 
» had become jealous of the great successes 
of Justinian in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, 


peace upon condition of paying to Persia 
annually the sum of 30,000 pieces of silver* 
Chosroes, besides conducting these wars 
with the Romans, carried his conquests 
beyond the Oxus and Indus on the east,, 
and into Arabia on the south* His reign 
is regarded as the golden age of modern 
Persia. He “ built or repaired a number 
of caravansaries, bazaars, bridges, and other 
public edifices; founded colleges and schools, 
encouraged learning, and introduced at his 
court the philosophers of Greece/' 



suddenly renewed the war, and invading 
Syria and Palestine with a powerful army, 
speedily conquered those countries. The 
great general Belisarius was sent to com¬ 
mand the Roman army, and in two succes¬ 
sive campaigns (a. d. 541-542} compelled 
the Persian king to retire to his own domin¬ 
ions without striking a blow. Belisarius 
was then removed from his command and 
sent to direct the operations in Italy, and 
the Persian arms were once more success¬ 
ful. The war was continued until 561, 
when the Romans were obliged to make 


Chosroes was succeeded by his son Hor¬ 
muz III., a weak and wicked prince, who 
^vas put to death by one of his generals in 
590. The Roman Emperor Maurice took 
up the cause of Khosru Par viz, the son of 
the murdered monarch, and secured to him 
his father's throne. Khosru, grateful for 
this assistance, maintained the most friendly 
relations with the empire during the life 
of Maurice; but upon the assassination of 
that monarch turned his arms against the 
empire and WTested some of its finest prov¬ 
inces from it. Syria, Palestine, %ypt,. 
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•Carthage, and Tripoli were subdued, and 
for a time were subject to the Persian king* 
-Jerusalem suffered severely. “ The devout 
rings of three hundred years/^ says 
Gibbon, *^were rifled in one sacrilegious 
day. The patriarch Zaehariah and the 
true cross were transported into Persia, and 
the massacre of 90,000 Christians is attrib¬ 
uted to the Jews and Arabs who swelled 
the disorder of the Persian monarch* . * • 
Egypt itself, the only province which had 
been exernpD since the time of Diocletian 
frotn foreign and domestic wars, was again 
subdued by the successor of Cyrus* * * . 

His westeru trophy was erected, not on the 
walls of Carthage, but in the neighborhood 
of Tripoli, The Greek colonies of Cyren4 
were finally extirpated ; and the conqueror, 
fol [owing "the footsteps of Alexander,^ re¬ 
turned in triumph through the sands of the | 
Libyan desert” In another campaign he 
subdued the entire region between the 
Euphrates and the Bosphorus, Chalcedon 
was taken after a long siege, and for ten 
years a Persian camp was maintained 
within sight of Constantinople, Khosm is 
also celebrated for the magnificence and 
luxury of his court, Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace 
gate; the service of the interior apartments 
was performed by 12,000 slaves; and the 
various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, 
and aromatics were deposited in a hundred 
subterranean vaults. The voice of flattery, 
and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to 
compute the 30,000 rich hangings that 
adorned the walls; the 40,000 columns of 
silver, or more probably of marble and 
plated wood, that supported tlie roof; and 
the 1,000 globes of gold suspeuded in the 
dome to imitate the motions of the planets 
and the constellations of the zodiac*” The 
“ Great King” was surrounded by poets of 
rare skill, his stables held 50,000 horses of 
the purest blood, and his harem contained 
3,000 of the loveliest of women, the most 
beautiful of whom was Shirin, or Irene, a 
Greek Christian, whose beauty and whose 
passion for the king constitute the favorite 
theme of Persian poets* “ While the 
Persian monarch contemplated the wonders 
of his art and power, he received an epistle 
from an obscura citizen of Mecca, inviting 
him to acknowledge Mohammed as the 
apostle of God. He rejected the invitation 
and tore the eptstle, 'It is thus/ ex¬ 
claimed the Arabian prophet, 'that God 
will tear the kingdom and reject the sup¬ 


plications of Khosru,'” The last years of 
Khusra justified this prediction, which 
seemed so absurd at the time of its utter¬ 
ance- The Emperor Heraclius awoke from 
the lethargy that marked the first years of 
his reign, drove the Persians back from the 
Bosphorus (a, b, 622), and in six years 
stripped Khosru of all his foreign conquests, 
invaded Persia, and captured, plundered, 
and burned his famous palace at Dastagerd, 
In the midst of his misfortunes Khosru was 
seized by his eldest sou, Siroes; eighteen of 
Ms SODS were put to death before his eyes, 
and he was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he died five days later, a* b* 628. 

Siroes, or Shirueh, at once mounted the 
throne, and concluded a peace with the Em¬ 
peror Heraclius. He reigned only eight 
mouths, and in the four years which fol¬ 
lowed his death mne kings successively 
reigned over Persia. These “ disputed 
with the sword or dagger the fragments of 
an exhausted monarchy. Every province 
and each city of Persia was the scene of 
independence, of discord, and blood.” 

Ill 632 Yezdegerd IIL united the fac¬ 
tions under him* It was too late to 
save the old Persian system, however, for 
the Mohammedan Arabs were already di¬ 
recting their invincible armies against the 
kingdom* Yezdegerd strove manfully to 
beat them back, but in vain* He was de¬ 
feated in a great battle at Cadesia in 636, 
and again at Nehavend in 641* In the 
latter fight 100,000 men are said to have 
fallen in the Persian ranks* The battle 
decided the fate of Persia. Yezdegerd was 
forced to seek safety in flight; he wandered 
a fugitive in the eastern provinces until 
651, when a miller, tempted by the riclmesa 
of his dress, put him to death, and threw 
his body into the river. With him ended 
the line of the Sassaaidm and the religion 
of the Magi- 

The Mohammedans, upon becoming mas¬ 
ters of the kingdom after the battle of‘ 
Nehavend, inaugurated a cruel persecution 
of the Magi- The adherents to the ancient 
religion were massacred without mercy, and 
only a handful of daring souls ventured to 
adhere to the faith of their fathers- 

Eortwo hundred years Persia was simply 
a province of the empire of the khalife, and 
during this time the people became Mo¬ 
hammedans in faith. Though they ac¬ 
cepted the religion of their conquerors, the 
Persians were by no means satisfied with 
1 their rule* In 868 Soffar, an adventurer, 
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who had bpjin a pewterer, and afterwards a I 
bandit chief, raised the standard of revolt. 
The people flocked to him, and the viceroy 
<jf the khalif was driven out, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the country restored. The 
successful leader founded a dynasty known 
as the Soffarides, which embraced four 
kings in all. These maintained their au¬ 
thority only by constant wars with the 
khalife and the rebelliona nobles of the 
» kingdom. About the beginning ol the 
tenth century this dynasty came to an end, 
and Persia was divided between the houses 
of Samani and Dilami. The first of these 
reigned over eastern Persia and Afghanis- 


generous king. His son, Malek Shah, suc¬ 
ceeded him at his death in 1072. “Malek 
Shah ” says Gibbon, was, “ by his personal 
merit “ and the extent of his empire, the 
greatest prince of his age/* He died in 
1092, and the next thirty years were passed 
in wars between bis sons. Sanjar, the last 
of the house of Togrul, died in 1175, and 
for nearly a century anarchy prevailed in 
Persia. 

In 1258 Hoolaku Khan, the grandson of 
Zinghis Khan, conquered Persia and eBxal> 
lished the seat of his empire at Maragha, in 
Azerbijan, From this time the history of 
the country is uneventful. 



A PERSIAN TOWN. 


tan; the other governed the balance of the 
ki^dom. 

Thus divided Persia fell an easy prey to 
the Selj ukian Turks, In 1042 Togrul Beg 
having made himself master of Khorasan, 
declared himself King of Persia, and in 
less than twenty years reduced the whole 
kingdom to submission to him. The 
neighboring countries were also subdiied, 
Bagdad was taken, and the Arabian khalif 
made prisoner. The conqueror treated the 
commander of the faithful with^ honor 
and reverence, and was vested by him with 
the temporal rule of the Mohammedan 
empire. 

Togrul Beg was succeeded on the throne 
of Persia by his nephew, Alp Arslan, who 
was also a great conqueror, and a just and 


In 1393 Tiraour or Tamerlane, the great 
Tartar conqueror, burst into Persia and 
speedily reduced the kingdom to submissior 
to him, scattering ruin and desolation 
through every part of it. The reigns of his 
successors make up a period of almost con¬ 
stant civil war, extending through more 
than a century. 

About 1503 Ismail, a descendant of the 
famous saint, Sheik Suffi, summoned his 
followers and claimed the throne. In four 
years he made himself master of all Persia, 
and founded the Sufiavean dynasty. He 
died in 1523, and his son Tain asp succeeded 
him on the throne. This monarch reigned 
fifty-three years—a period of great pros¬ 
perity to the country. “Anthony Jenkin- 
son, one of the earliest of English adven- 
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turers to Persia, ybited the court of Tamasp 
as an envoy from Queen Elizabeth; but the 
intolerance of the Mohammedan sovereign 
drove the Christian from his presence/* 

At the death of Tamasp his sons disputed 
the crown among themselves. At last his 


SHAH QS PERSIA, 

grandson Abbas was proclaimed king in 
1587. He was a great and powerful mom 
arch, and successfully defended bis king¬ 
dom against the efforts of tlie Turks to 
conquer it. During his reign a commercial 
intercourse was established with England* 


He tolerated all forms of religion, and was 
especially friendly to the few ChristianB 
who came into his kingdom. “His rev¬ 
enues were spent on improvements* Car- 
avansarieSj bridges^ aqueducts, bazaars^ 
mosques, and colleges arose in every quar¬ 
ter, Ispah an, the capital, was splen¬ 
didly embellished, Musbed was or¬ 
namented; and the ruins of the 
palaces of Furrahbad in Mazunde- 
ran, and of Ashriiff in Astra bad, still 
declare his taste and munificence/' 
In his administration of justice he 
was severe, and in his later years his 
punishments were sudden and sum¬ 
mary, and were inflicted upon mere 
suspicion. To his own family he 
was a cruel tyrant; he put to death 
his eldest son because he suspected 
him of meditating a rebellion, and 
put out the eyes of all the rest. He 
died in 1628, and after his death 
the Sufliivean dynasty steadily de¬ 
clined, For nearly a century the 
history of Persia is little more than 
a record of the names of her kings. 
In 1722 the Afghans invaded Per¬ 
sia, and reduced the countiy, cap¬ 
tured Ispahan, and set up a dynasty 
of their own. The first king was 
Mahmoud Ghiljee, who began his 
reign by a terrible massacre of the 
male population of Ispahan, and 
ended it a madman. The Afghans 
ruled Persia for seven years, and 
their reign is marked by the most 
horrible tyranny. 

At length, in 1730, Hadir Shah, 
a chief of the AfiMiar tribe, took up 
arms and declared his determination 
to drive every Afghan from the 
soil of Persia. He revived the 
claims of the son of the last Sufr 
favean king, and the people flocked 
to his standard. In a series of 
vigorous campaigns he defeated the 
Afghans and destroyed them almost 
to a man. The last of the Afghan 
kings was recognized while endeavor¬ 
ing to escape from Persia, and w^as 
slain, “Thus was destroyed the 
grisly phantom which for seven 
wretched, years had brooded over Persia, 
converting her fairest provinces into des¬ 
erts, her cities into charnel-houses, and glut¬ 
ting itself with the blood of a million of her 
people.” 

In 1736 Nadir deposed the king whom 
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he had restored to his throne, and assumed 
the sovereignty himself. He reduced Kho- 
rasau, took Candahar, subdued Afghanis¬ 
tan, and even invaded India, and captured 
and plundered the great city of Delhi. 
Under him the limits of Persia were the 
Oxus, the Indus, the Caspian, the Cau¬ 
casus, and the Tigris. To his people and to 
his own family Nadir was a cruel tyrant 
Suspecting his eldest sou of plotting against 
him, he caused his eyes to be put out. It 
is not ray eyes you have put out,” said the 
prince, “it is those of Persia.” “ The pro¬ 
phetic truth,” says Sir John Maleolra, 
“ sank deep into the heart of Nadir, ^ who, 
becoming from that moment a prey to re¬ 
morse and gloomy anticipations, never knew 
happiness, nor desired that others should 
feel it” His barbarities at length drove 
his people to despair, and in 1747 he was 
assassinated by the captain of his guard* 
Hi s death was followed by more than fifty 
years of revolution and disorder, caused by 
the efforts of various claimants to secure 
the crown. 

About the last of the eighteenth century 
Aga Mohammed Khan seized the throne, 
restored order to the country, and founded 
the dynasty of the Kadjars—the present 
reigning family of Persia. He was a man 
of extraordinary ferocity of disposition, 
and treated his family with great cruelty* 
“He was a sagacious and profound dissem¬ 
bler, yet severely just, and although grasp¬ 
ing and avaricious himself, a deadly foe to 
peculation in his officers* To his soldiers 
he was particularly indulgent, and they 
repaid his kindness by their fidelity. In 
the latter years of his reign his temper, at 
all times peevish and dangerous, became 
ferocious. His countenance, which resem¬ 
bled that of a shrivelled old woman, as¬ 
sumed occasionally a horrible expression, 
of which he was sensible, and could not 
endure to be looked at. Even his confi¬ 
dential domestics approached him trem¬ 
bling, and their blood curdled at the 
sound of bis shrill, dissonant voice, which 
was seldom raised without uttering a term 
of gross abuse or an order for punishment,” 


He was murdered in 1797 by two of his 
attendants whom he bad sentenced to 
death for disturbing him with their noise* 

Futeh Ali Shah, the nephew of the mur¬ 
dered monarch, succeeded him. Soon after 
the opening of his reign he became in¬ 
volved in a war with Kussla, in which he 
suffered an unbroken series of reverses. In 
1800 he was compelled to surrender Georgia 
to the czar, and in 1803 Mingrelia was ako 
wrested from him by the Russians* Dag¬ 
hestan and Shir wan were overrun by the 
Russians, and in 1805 Karabang volun¬ 
tarily submitted to them. The war was 
brought to an end by the intervention of 
England, and in October, 1813, the treatv 
of Goolistan was signed. It fixed the 
boundary between Persia and Russia so 
indefinitely as to give cause for constant 
disputes and a fresh war. This broke out 
in 1826, and was closed by the treaty of 
Turkomansliaee, February 21st, 1828* By 
this treaty Persia lost still more of her ter- 
' ritory, and the Russian frontier was ad¬ 
vanced to Mount Ai'arat and the left bank 
of the Aras, the present boundary. 

Mohammed succeeded to the throne in 
1835, at the death of Futeh Ali, He 
reigned until 1848, but his reign was un¬ 
eventful. He was succeeded by Nasr-ed- 
Din, the present shah, who was but eighteen 
years old at the time. In 1856 Persia be¬ 
came involved in a war with Great Britain. 
After several victories of the English troops 
in the southern part of the kingdom, under 
the command of Generals On tram and 
Havelock, Persia was forced to make peace* 
The treaty, which was signed at Paris on 
the 4th of March, 1857, conceded all the 
demands of Great Britain, In 1860 a ter¬ 
rible pestilence and famine swept over a large 
part of tbecountr)^ and in 1870 and 1871 a 
still more serious famine scourged the king¬ 
dom. Two millions of people are said to have 
perished during the latter famine. In the 
summer of 1873, the Shah Nasr-ed-Din 
made a tour through Europe, visiting Vi¬ 
enna, Paris, and London, where he was 
magnificently entertained. Since then the 
history of Persia has been uneventful* 
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oaition of Cliina—Early History 
—Early Sovereigns—Eeign ot \Vu- 
Wang—Ttie Tsin Dyaasty—The Great Wall of 
China —The Hati Dynasty — Division of the 
Empire—Christianity Preaelied in Chin a—In¬ 
roads of the Tartars-Tliey Conquer ChinA— 
Kublai Khan—Rise of the Ming Dynasty—The 
Tartars Driven Back—Beginning of the Inter- 
conrse of China with Europe—Eisc of the Manb 
choo Dynasty— Eeign of Kang-hi—The Jesuits in 
China—The Protestant Missionaries—The Bible 
Translated into Chinese—The Opintn War—Its 
Eesnlts—Treaties of China with the Western 
Powers—Efforts of the Chinese Government to 
Evade these Treaties—The Western Powers Com¬ 
pel China to Keep Faith with them—Pekin Cap¬ 
tured by the French and English—The Taiping 
Rebellion—The Mohamraedaii Hevolk—Change in 
the Polievof China—The Burlingame Emba^^y— 
The Massacre at Tien-tsin—Action of the Chinese 
Government;—The First Railway in China. 

t HE empire of China occupies the 
larger part of southeastern Asia, 
China proper, called by the !iihab¬ 
itants Churigkwoh or the Middle 
Xingdom, or Chiuighwa (the Ceu- 
tral Flowery Land), comprises the 
most important portion of the empire, 
It extends from longitude 98“^ to 123^ E,, 
and from latitude 18° to 43° N* It com¬ 
prises an area of about lj500,000 square 
mil^^ and contains a population estimated 
at about 400,000,000. 

The history of China dates back nearly 
6,000 years, but. the earlier portions of it 
are entirely mythical. Acseording to the; 
Chinese writers, Fuhdii became the ruler 
of the country about B. cv 2852^ and 
founded the Clilnase empire. He is said to 
have taught hia people how to raise cattle, 
and the art of w^riuug, and to have intro¬ 
duced the institution of marriage and the 
divisions of the year. He was succeeded 
by Shiu-nungs who taught the people agri¬ 
culture and medicine. Then came Hwang- 
ti, who is said to have invented clocks, 
weapons, ships, wheeled vehicles, and mu¬ 
sical instruments, and to have introduced 
coins and weights and measures. Ti-kn, the 
next emperor, established schools, and in¬ 
troduced the practice of polygamy. He was 


succeeded in 2357 b, o. by his son Yau, 
with whom the more certain history of 
China commences. He reigned until b. 
2258, and greatly advanced the civilisation ' 
and wealth of his country, and built many 
roads and canals. His son Shun succeeded 
him and reigned until b. c. 2207- He was 
as good and wise a ruler as his father* In 
220T the throDe passed to Yu the Great, 
who founded the dynasty of Hia, which 
held the throne until B. a 1767, ^ This sov¬ 
ereign was the first to make himself the 
beau of the national religion as well as the 
temporal ruler of China, His son^s reign 
was uneventful, but his grandson, the third 
of the dynasty, lost his crown in a popular 
revolution, which placed his brother, Chung- 
kang, a vigorous ruler, on the throne. His 
death was followed by a period of war 
which was closed by the elevation of Sbang- 
kang to the throne. He governed the 
country well, and was succeeded by Ivis son 
Ti-chu, the last of the great Hia sovereigns. 
After his death the dynasty declined, and 
in 1766 was overthrown by a revolution. 
The Shang or Yin dynasty now came into 
power, and held the throne from b. c. 1706 
to B. c. 1122, It consisted of twenty-eight 
sovereigns, whose reigns were uneventful. 
With but few exceptions they were wicked, 
cruel, and despicable. In b. o* 1122 Wu- 
wang, a great general, headed a revolt 
against Chow^iii, the last of the Shang 
emperors, and reduced him to such straits 
that he collected his treasures and women 
in bis palace, and placing himself in the 
midst of them, set fire to the building, and 
perished with them in the fiaraes. 

Wu-wang now mounted the throne, and 
founded the Chow dynasty, which ruled 
China for 873 years—from B, c. 1122 to b. c* 
249. Wu-wang was a great ruler, and in¬ 
troduced many wise and useful reforms into 
the empire. His successors were his infe¬ 
riors, and the history of their reigns is 
simply a record of the civil Wei'S, conflicts 
with the Tartars, and struggles with the re¬ 
bellious princes which marked the period. 
The power of the crown was never weaker 
than under this dynasty. The reign of the 
Emperor Li-waog (b. c, 571-544) is mem- 
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orable principally as the period of the birth 
of McDg-tse, or Menciusj the chief disciple 
and expounder of CJonfucius, 

In B. c* 249 the Chow dynasty gave way 
to that of TsiUy a more vigorous race of 
Boveredgns, They curbed the power of the 
great vassal princes, and made the emperor 
once more the supreme ruler of China. The 
Emperor Chbg-wang, the second sovereign, 
who reigned from b, C. 246 to b* c. 210, 
erected the great wall of China for the 
protection of the empire against the incur* 
sions of the Tartars. “ The great wall {wan- 
li-clianffji. a, the myriad mile wall), on the 
northern frontier of China proper, is the 
most gigantic work of defence ever erected 
by man. It runs from a point on the coast 
of Liaotung, latitude 40° N., longitude 

120° T E., in a westerly direction to the 
Yellow river, in latitude 39i° N. and longi¬ 
tude 1X1 E.; thence to latitude 37° N* 

and again in a northwesterly direction to 
its termination in longitude 99° R and 
latitude 40° N,, making twenty-one de¬ 
grees of longitude, and with its windings 
a length of 1,250 or 1,500 miles. In some 
places it is a single rampart, in others 
a solid foundation of granite, whOe the 
eastern section has a height of from fif¬ 
teen to thirty feet, and a breadth such 
that six horsemen may* ride abreast on 
it. There are brick towers on it at different 
intervals, about forty feet high.” Ciiing- 
wang was the first to formally assume the 
title of Imang or emperor. He resolved 
that the histojy of China should commence 
with his reign, and in order to efface the 
memory of all former events, ordered all 
the books treating of them to be burned. 
In this way a vast mass of the earlier liter¬ 
ature of China was destroyed, among others 
the writings of Confucius and Mencius, A 
few fragments of their works escaped, and it 
is to them that moderns owe their acquain* 
tance with the principles of these sages. 

In B. a 206 the dynasty of the Han suc¬ 
ceeded that of Tsin, and ruled China until 
A- D. 220, This was a race of great sov¬ 
ereigns. The Emperor Wen-ti, who as¬ 
cended the throne in B, c. 180, is known as 
the restorer of the ancient literature, Wu-ti 
(b. a 141) was a liberal friend to science and 
art, and made bis court the home of scholars* 
Siuen-ti (b. c. 73) conquered the Tartars, and 
extended hia sway over their country as far - 
as the Caspian Sea. In the reign of Ming-ti 
(a. d, 68-76) HO'Sbung, a Buddhist priest 
from India, came into China and intro¬ 


duced the Buddhist religion into that coun¬ 
try. The Armenian Christians have a tra¬ 
dition thattheApostle Thomas visited China 
and preached the gospel there in this reign. 
The Emperor Ho-ti, who reigned from a. b. 
89 to 106, introduced the culture of the grape* 



CHINESE PAGODA. 


In A. n. 220 the dynasty of the Han came 
to an end, and China was divided into three 
kingdoms. In a. d, 260 Wu-ti restored the 
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empire by tbe reunion of the three king¬ 
doms, and founded the second Tsin dynasty, 
which existed until A* 420. The Han 
dynasty had held the Tartai-s firmly in 
check, but now they managed to obtain a 
firm lodgment in the northern part oi the 
empire, where, in a, d. 386, they set up an 
in dependent ki n gdo m. F rom tb i s ti me 
until A. D* 590 the southern part of the 
empire was ruled by four successive dynas¬ 
ties, the Sung, Tse, Liang, and Chin, in the 
•order named. This peiiod was one of con- 
■stant civil strife and religious dissension. 
This state of affairs was ended io 590 by 
the Prince of Sui, who, having conquered 
the Tartar kingdom, reduced the southern 
empire also, and reunited China in a single 


otje 


THE OSEAT WALL OF CHIXA. 

monarchy. He made himself emperor, and 
was one of the wisest and beat of Chinese sov¬ 
ereigns, He was untiring in his efforts to pro¬ 
mote literature, science, education, internal 
prosperity, and commerce. He died in 619. 

The dynasty of the Tang now rose into 
power, and lasted from a. b. 619 to 907. 
In 636 the Nestoriaii monk Olopen came 
into China and began to preach Cliristi- 
4inity. The Emperor Kow-tsung w-aa the 
most illustrious of the Hang sovereigns. 
He was a great warrior, and carried his 
conquests to the confines of Persia. Hk 
son, Tai-tsung, who succeeded him, is the 
great hero of Chinese romance. His 
successors lacked the vigor of the earlier 
monarehs of this house, and became the 
subservient tools of their eunuch courtiers. 


Chow-tsung (a. i>. 890) was a more vigor¬ 
ous monarch, and destroyed the eunuchs 
and made a commeudable attempt to re¬ 
store the power of the crown, but too late 
to accomplish anything. Tbe empire was 
plunged into civil war, and the Tartars 
took advantage of this unhappy slate of 
affairs to steadily increase their o\m power. 

In A. B, 960 Tai-tsu restored order aud 
founded the dynasty of the Sung, which 
ended in 1279. The sovereigns of this 
house were liberal friends of tbe arts and 
sciences, which flourished under them. They 
were not able, however, to restrain the 
growing power of the Tartars, and were 
driven to tbe necessity of seeking aid from 
tribe against the others. The tribes 
thus admitted to the empire 
made common cause with 
their countrymen, and in 
1215 the Tartars under Zin- 
gis-Khan overran China and 
advanced upon Pekin. The 
success of these warlike 
hordes was rapid, and all 
China was obliged to submit 
to them. In 1279 Kublai 
Khan, or She-tsu, as he is 
railed by the Chinese, estab¬ 
lished the first Mongol dy¬ 
nasty in China. Pekin 'wm 
made the capital of the em- 
j>ire, and Cochin China and 
Tonqnin were conquered and 
added to it. The Mongol 
conquerors wisely refrained 
from attempting to change 
the national customs or reli¬ 
gion, and favored Buddhism. 

Marco Polo, the famous Eu¬ 
ropean traveller, visited China during this 
reign, and was hospitably received by 
Kublai. After Kublai’s death the Tartar 
power declined in China. In 1342 a 
famine broke out in the empire, and swept 
a^vay 13,000,000 people. This was followed 
by a bloody revolution, which scourged the 
country for several years. 

In 1358 Chu Yuen-chang, a Buddhist 
monk of humble origin, rose to the leader¬ 
ship of the revolution- He overthrew^ the 
Mongol dynasty, ascended the throne under 
the name of Hung-wu, and founded tho 
Ming dynasty, which governed China fiBm 
1368 to 1644-^ period of 276 years. The 
sovereigns of this house were sixteen in 
number, and were mostly men of ability* 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth centui 7 
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the iiiYasiona of the Tartars were renewed, 
but were successfully repulsed. During the 
reigu of the Emperor Shi-tsung (1522- 
1567) the JlantchooB invaded China, but 
were driven back. About the same time 
the intercourse between China and Europe 
was begun by the trading ventures of the 
Portuguese with the neighboriug islands. 
In 1604 the Dutch endeavored to open a 
direct trade with China by sending three 


the former. At last the Emperor of China 
caused the Kingof Mautchooria to beaseaa- 
sinated, and this act so exasperated the 
Mantchoos that they took up arms against 
the emperor. 

In 1635 a bloody civil war broke out in 
Chin a, and lasted until 1644. The impe¬ 
rial party was defeated, and Li-tse-ching, 
the leader of the insurgents, seized the 
throne. The defeated imperialists appealed 



A chutese TjaaiPLE. 


vessels to that country, but these were re¬ 
fused admittance to any Chinese port. In 
1662 a second effi^rt was made by the Dutch. 
They were again resisted, and endeavored 
to enter the empire by force, but were 
driven off. They succeeded, however, in 
effecting a lodgment upon one of the Pes- 
cadore islands, which they subsequently 
relinquished for Formosa. Several wars 
had taken place in the meantime between 
the Chinese and the Mantchoos, and the 
latter had been reduced to subjection by 
77 


to the Mantchoos for aid, and the latter 
espoused their cause, defeated the usurper, 
entered Pekin in triumph, and made Sun- 
ehb the eon of their own king, Emperor of 
China. This prince was the founder of the 
present Mantchoo dynasty, %vhicli, though 
hated at firs t by the Chinese, has by its tact and 
good government succeeded in conciliating 
the nation and winning its cordial support. 
Sim-chi was a mere youth when he came to 
the throne, and his education was conducted 
by a German Jesuit named Adam Schall, 
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who was made by the emperor at a later 
perioci Prime Minister ot China* This 
reigD was in the main a good and pros¬ 
perous one* In 1653 the Dutch again at¬ 
tempted to open a trade with China, hut 
were refused admittance* On the other 
hand the Russians were granted permis¬ 
sion to trade with the northern parts of the 
empire. In 1661 the Emperor Kang-hi 
came to the throne. His chief counsellors 
were two Frenchmen named Bouvet and 
Gerbillon, and to them he owed much of 
the success which attended his efforts to 


sionaries, and he brolce np their schools, 
and imposed many restrictions upon them. 
He was succeeded by his son Kien-lung 
(1736-1796), who conquered the greater 
part of central Asia. To his own subjects 
he was on the whole a just and good ruler, 
but he shared his father’s dislike of the 
Christians, and for a time persecuted them 
severely. He pursued the narrow-minde 
policy of his predecessors, and sternly 
refused to allow the European powers tc' 
open commercial relations with China, 
making a solitary exception in favor of 
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govern China. He greatly enlarged his 
dominions by the conquest of Formosa and 
Thibet. He caused hia empire to be sur¬ 
veyed, and a map of it made by European 
engineers, and established institutions of 
learning, and greatly promoted science and 
literature. The city of Pekin was de¬ 
stroyed during his reign by an earthquake, 
in which 400,000 persons are said to have 
perished. A different policy was pursued 
by the Emperor Yung-ching, who came to 
the tliroue in 1722, and reigued fourteen 

i ears* His suspicions were aa’oused by the 
aughty conduct of the Christian 


Russia, which country carried on an 
extensive commerce with the northern 
provinces of the empire. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Emperor Kia-king (1796 
-1820). This was a cruel and lustful 
tyrant, whose oppressions at length drove 
his people into a rebellion which he was 
unable to suppress. During his reign the 
Bible was translated into Chinese by Mr. 
Morrison, an English Protestant mission¬ 
ary, A. B. 1807, who, together with Jlr. 
Milne, founded the Anglo-Chinese college 
at Malacca. A better state of affai^ mis 
brought about in 1820 by the accession tc 
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tbe throne of the Em|}eror Tau-kwang^ 
whose reign ended with his death, February 
24th, 1850. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Chinese government, while refusing 
to Great Britain, as a European power, 
permission to trade with the empire, granted 
that privilege to the British East India 
Company. This company conducted the 
trade with China until 1834, when its 
' charter expired. The British govern men t 
then sent Lord Napier to superintend the 
trade with China, but he was refused per¬ 
mission to communicate with the imperial 
viceroy at Canton on terms of equality. 
He endeavored to force his way to Canton 
with two frigates, but after a spirited en¬ 
gagement with the forts at the Bogue, Sep¬ 
tember 11th, 1834, %vithdrew to Macao, 
where he died about a month later. After 
thb the trade between the British mer¬ 
chants and the Chinese wa^ carried on for 
several years without the superintendence 
of the British officials. One of the prin¬ 
cipal articles of this traffic was opium, of 
which large quantities were sold yearly in 
China by British merchants. 

The imperial government at first tol¬ 
erated this trade, but, at length, becoming 
alarmed by the feaidhl evils which the use 
of opium was fastening upon the people of 
Cliina, endeavored to put a stop to it. In 
the autumn of 1837 Captain Elliot, the 
English representative at Canton, was 
orriered by an imperial decree to send 
away the opium ships and discontinue the 
trade in that article. This command was 
disregarded and the trade went on. In 
the early part of 1839 the imperial viceroy 
Lin, acting under the orders of his govern¬ 
ment, seized and destroyed all the opium 
on hand at Canton, to the value of $10,000,- 
000. An illicit trade in opium at once 
sprang up, and was resented by the Chinese 
government, which declared all commer¬ 
cial relations with Great Britain at an end. 
This led to opium war, to which we 
have referred in The History of Engiand. 
The result was that China was forced to 
surrender her exclusiveness, and enter into 
more intimate commercial relations with 
Europe. The war was brought to an end 
by the treaty of Nankin, in August, 1842. 
The island of Hong Kong was c^ed to the 
British, and the ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Foochoo, Ningpo and Shanghai were thrown 
open to the trade of the world, and made 
the official residences of European consuls. 


China was also compelled to pay to Great 
Britain an indemnity of $21,000,000. In 
1842 Caleb Cushing, who had been sent 
out by the United States to China, arrived 
in that country and readily negotiated a 
commercial treaty between the two coun¬ 
tries, July 3d, 1844. This was followed by 
a treaty with France, signed October 23d, 
1844. 

The Chinese government never meant to 
observe these treaties in good faith, and its 
treatment of the foreigners within its do¬ 
minions was at all times marked by deceit 
and an ill-concealed hostility. This feeling 
led to constant disputas between the impe¬ 
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rial autJiorilies and the foreign consuls and 
merchants. In October, 1856, matters were 
brought to a crisis by the seizure of the 
“Arrow,” a British vessel built in China by 
the Chinese officials. This act led to a de¬ 
sultory war between China and Great 
Britain, which lasted several years, and 
in which the Chinese were as a rule the 
winners. France had experienced similar 
wrongs at the hands of the Chinese, and 
made common cause with England. ^ The 
two powers now resolved to force China to 
a settlement, and in 1857 sent a Joint ex¬ 
pedition to that country. Canton was 
bombarded by the Anglo-French fleet on 
the 28th of l^ecember, and the next day 
was occupied by the English and French 
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land forces, whicli numbered less than 
6,000 men. The viceroy Yeh was eap- 
tared, but the Chinese government en¬ 
deavored to offset this reverse by degrading 
Yeh and appointing liis successor. Kussia 
and the United States now joined England 
and France in endeavoring to force China 
to negotiate more liberal treaties with the 
western powers. The action of the Chinese 
government was unsatisfactory, and the 
allied forces attacked and captured the 


million dollars, and France a smaller sum. 
China endeavored as usual to evade this 
treaty, and the imperial authorities exerted 
themselves by prescribing a most unusual 
route for them, and imposing various and 
vexatious delays upon them, to prevent the 
foreign ministers from reaching Pekin. The 
British minister thereupon ordered Admi¬ 
ral Hope to force the passage of the Pei*ho. 
That officer attempted to execute bis orders, 
but was driven back with great loss by the ' 



YICTORL^, HONG KONG. 


forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho, and pushed 
on to Tiea-tsiu, fifty miles above the mouth 
of the river. The Chinese government now 
yielded, and entered into treaties with 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States, which stipulated for the 
I'esideac© of foreign rainiaters at Pekin, for 
the opening of several ports in addition to 
those named in the' treaty of Nankin, for 
travel and trade under certain conditions in 
the whole empire, for the free navigation of 
the 'i aagste-kiang river, and the settlement 
of the transit-dues question. Great Britain 
paid an indemnity of fiye and a half 


forts at the month of the river. The Brit- 
isli and French ministers then withdrew to 
Shanghai to await the instructions of their 
respective governments. The American 
minister, Mr. Ward, concluded to accept 
the Chinese programme, and submitting to 
many inconveniences and indignities, at 
length reached Pekin. He was denied an 
interview with the emperor, except upon, 
conditions degrading to himself and his* 
country, and returned in disgust to Shang¬ 
hai, where he joined his European col¬ 
league. England and France resented 
the bad faith of China by renewing the 
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war with that country. A joiut expedition 
was sent against the Chinese capital. The 
Pei“ho forts were taken (August 21st, 1860), 
and Tien-tsin was occupied (August 24th)- 
['he Chinese officials endeavored to stay 
the progress of the allies by negotiation, 
hut their design being understood, the 
Anglo-French forces pushed on, and on 
the 6th of October arrived before Pekin, 
The operations against the city were con- 
’ ducted with vigor; the emperor^s summer 
palace,” a magnificent strueture, was plun¬ 
dered and burned, and on the 13th of Octo- 
her one of the gates of the city was surren- 


the last body of rebels was dispersed and 
the imperial authority restored. In 1857 
the Mohammedans of Yunnan rose in re¬ 
bellion, and were for a time victorious- 
This revolt extended over a period of fif¬ 
teen years, but was suppressed in 1872- A 
second Mohammedan rebellion broke out 
in the northwestern part of the empire in 
1862, It was suppressed in 1873. In 1871 
China became involved in a quarrel with 
Russia, and was obliged to cede to that 
power the district of Kulja and the whole 
of the basin of the Hi, a region embracing 
au area of about 600,000 square miles, and 
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dered to the allies. The imperial govern¬ 
ment was now forced to yield, and the treaties 
with France and England were renewed and 
ratified- The allies then withdrew to the 
coast Since that time the policy of China 
has been to keep faith with the western 
powers. 

During all this time China had been 
torn by a rebellion of unusual magnitude, 
This was theTaiping rebellion, which broke 
out ID the southern provinces of the empire 
in 1850. At first the rebels were success¬ 
ful, and overran a lai'ge part of southern 
China. The war lasted until 1864, w^hen 


cnutainiug ii population of 2,000,000 people. 
In 1861 the Emperor Hie^-fuu, who bad 
succeeded the Emperor Tau-Kwang, in 
1856, died, and his son Tfoung-ch4 came 
to the throne. He was but five years old 
at the time- In 1873 he was dedaied of 
age and assumed the government. In the 
autumn of 1867 an embassy was sent by 
the Chinese government to the various Eu-j- 
ropean powders and to the United States, 
At its head was Anson Burlingame^formerly 
minister from the United States to China. 
“It had its origin in the desire of the gov¬ 
ernment to demonstrate to western powers 
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its friendliuessj and to forestall demands 
of an extreme cliaracter wliich it antici¬ 
pated would be made during the revision 
of the treaties of 1858 then about to take 
place. Its chief seized the opportunity to 
place before the world the indications of a 
marked change of policy on the part of the 
government^ and to demonstrate that the 
old system of recoui'se to local authorities 
for the redress of grievances should be 
abandoned in favor of representation to the 
imperial authorities at Pekin, The facts 


some others. The French consulate, the 
cathedral, and the missionary hospital were 
destroyed, -The outbreak was severely 
punished by the Chinese govern mentj and 
an apology was made to France, 

In 1875 the Emperor Kwang-Hii, the 
reigning sovereign (I878j succeeded to the 
throne* On the 30th of June, 1876, the 
first line of railway in China, from Shang¬ 
hai to Woosung, a distance of eleven miles, 
was opened. It was built by an English 
company* 
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of his (Burlmgame's)^ appointmen to repre¬ 
sent China, and of his oeiug aeci'edifced to 
western states on terms of equality, afibrded 
an indication of the marvellous change 
which had ensued since the war, and a 
more complete justification of the wisdom 
of the allies in insisting upon residence at 
the capital.*" 

In 1870 the Chinese attacked the French 
consulate at Tien-tsin and massacred the 
consul, vice-consul, the interpreter of the 
French legation at Pekin and his wife, a 
Catholic priest, nine sisters of charity, and ' 


The road was at first regarded with jeal¬ 
ous hostility by the Chinese, and at one 
time there was a probability that the gov¬ 
ernment would cause the tracks to be torn 
up; but the vigorous protestations of the 
English representatives compelled the Chi¬ 
nese government to remain faithful to its 
obligations, and to respect the rights of the 
owners of the road. As soon as the trains 
began running, the hostility of the Chinese 
changed to delight, and they were loud in 
Uieir praises of this new means of Joco- 
1 motiou. 
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CHAPTER L 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 

Description of tlie Empire of Japan—Its Inliabi- 
tants—Early History Fabulous—EstablishTDent of 
the Empire by Jimmu Tenno—His Successors— 
The Empress "j in gu-Ko^o—Conquest of Corea— 
Introduction of lluddhism into Japan—Decline 
of the Impef-ial Power—The Shogun—Origin of 
the Office—Yoritomo—Relations of the Shogun to 
the Mikado—Nobunaga—He Persecutes the 
Euddhista and Favors the Jesuits—Reiga of 
Hidtyoshi—lyeyasu Becomes Shogun—The Policy 
of the Shognns—A Perfect System of Tyranny— 
Introduction of Christianity—Rapid Success of 
the Jesuits—Mistakes of tne Christiana—Hid^- 
joshi Resolves to E^cterminate them—Persecution 
of the Christians—Foreigners Expelled-Japan 
Refuses to Trade with Europe—Reaction Against 
the Shogun—The Mikado and the People—Ex pe¬ 
el iti on of Commodore Perry—The Shogun Enters 
into Treaties with the United States and the Eu¬ 
ropean Powers—Action of the Mikado's Party- 
Foreign Yessela Fired upon — The Western 
powers Compel Japan to Keep Faith—The Eevo- 
lation of 186S—Downfall of the Shogunate—The 
Mikado Restored to Power—The Mikado Enters 
into Cordial Relations with Europe and America 
—Great Change in tlie Policy and Civilization of 
Japan—Growth of Western Ideas—The Feudal 
System Abolished—The Japan of To-day, 

« APAISr, or, as it is called hj the iia^ 
lives, Dai Nippon, or Dai Nihon, 
is an empire, consisting of a group 
of islands lying off the eastern 
coast of Asia, bet^veen latitude 23® 
and 50f N,, and longitude 122® 
and 153° E, It comprises the principal 
islands of Yezo, Hondo, Kiusbiu, Shikoku, 
and an immense number of smaller islands 
lying in the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of 
Japan, off the shores of these principal 
members of the empire. The total number 
of islands composing Japan is officially 
stated to be nearly 4,000. Of these many 
are too small to be inhabited- The total 
area of the empire is 157,447 square miles, 
and the population in 1876 was 33,299,014. 
In May, 1875, Japan ceded to Russia the 
island of Saghalien, and received in return 
the Kurile islands, which formerly belonged 
to Russia, The island of Yezo contains 
about 30,000, Shikoku about 7,000, and 
Kiushiu about 15,000 square miles. Two- 
thirds of the area of the empire is moun¬ 
tain land. There are few high mountains 


along the seaeoast. The land slopes up grad¬ 
ually into hills, thence into lesser peaks, 
and finally into lofty I'anges.,,, The ri vers 
on such narrow islands, where steep moun¬ 
tains and sharply excavated valleys pre¬ 
dominate, are of necessity mainly assess 
for navigation. Ordinarily they are little 
more than brooks that flow lazily and in 
narrow channels to the sea. After a storm, 
in rainy weather, or in wiuter, they become 
swollen ton-ents, often miles wide,"sweeping 
reaistlessly over large tracts of land, which 
they keep perpetually desolate—wilder¬ 
nesses of stone and gravel where fruitful 
fields ought to be. .,, There are, however, 
some large plains/' in which are a few 
navigable rivers. The country is rendered 
fertile by means of an admirable and care¬ 
fully conducted system of irrigation. It is 
scrupulously cultivated, aodJs one of the 
most productive regions upon the globe. 
It contains many large cities, and a vast 
number of towns of smaller size. *‘The 
Japanese people are of middling size, in 
general active and vigorous; and in tlieir 
mental chameteristies they resemble Eu¬ 
ropeans more than the average Asiatic 
peoples. Their skins range through all 
colors from white to light brown, yellow, 
copper color, dirty red, and almost black. 
The average hue is a pale copper on the 
body, and shades of yellowish brown in the 
face. The color depends greatly upon the de¬ 
gree of exposure.'^ There is a great differ¬ 
ence between the upper and lower classes in 
the type of features, as well as in color. 
Among the upper classes, the fine, long, oval 
face, with prominent, well-chiselled features, 
deep sunken eye-sockets, oblique eyes, long, 
drooping^ eyelids, elevated and arched eye¬ 
brows, high and narrow forehead, rounded 
nose, bud-like mouth, pointed chin, Bmall 
hands and feet, contrast strikingly with the 
round, flattened face, less oblique eyes, al¬ 
most level with the face, and straisrht noses, 
expanded and turned up at the roi. to. The 
former type prevails among the higher 
classes—the nobility and gentry ; the latter 
among the agricultural and laboring 
classes.” 
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S le the simple arts of civilization, and 
ued the savage inhabitants of the two 
great northern islands. ^ * j . 

We do not reach an authentic period in 
.Tananese history until about b. c. 660, 


The early history of Japan ia purely 
fabulous. Yezo and Hondo appear to hav« 
been occupied by an indigenous, savage race, 
known as the Aiuos; Shikoku and Kiusliiu 
were peopled by mixed races from various 


JAPA^’ESE WAEEIOBS, OID STYEE. 






1 





parts of southern Asia. The Japanese le¬ 
gends relate that when the divine ancestors 
of the imperial family came to the southern 
islands, they found them thus inhabited. 
These and their descendants taught the 


when Jimmu Tenno, the tirsi mikado, or 
emperor, having established his power over 
the southern islands and conquered the 
Ainos of the north, ascended the throne. 
He was not only a great conqueror, but 
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waa a wme and good ruler. He established 
his capital at a place near Kioto, and gave 
to his people a code of laws and a strong 
settled government* He labored earnestly 
to advance the civilization of his dominionSj 
and was greatly beloved by his subjects* 
His descendants held the throne for many 
centuries, bearing the title -of mikado, and 
claiming to reign by divine right, since 
Jimmu was regarded as the fifth in descent 
from the “ sun goddess,’’ The anniversary 


came to the throne, and reigned until a, 

30, He was one of Japan*s greatest mon- 
archs, and labored so earnestly to promote 
the prosperity of his country, that he is 
known as ^^Sujin the Civilizer*" He im¬ 
proved, if he did not found, the Japanese 
system of irrigation, and was the originator 
of the military system by which the empire 
was governed for many centuriea after his 
death- Yamato-Dak4, the son of Keiko,, 
the twelfth mikado, greatly enlarged his 
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of Jimmu's accession to the throne is still 
celebrated in Japan as a national holiday* 
Under his successora Japan advanced 
steadily in* civilization and prosperity, 
“ Twelve mikados lived to be over one hun¬ 
dred years old. One of them ruled one 
hundred and one years. The reigns of the 
fii*st seventeen averaged over si sty-one 
years. From the seventeenth to the thirty- 
first the average reign is little over twelve 
years." I 

In B. C, 97 Sujin, the tenth mikado, I 


father’s dominions by conquering the 
Kuauto, or the region lying east of Ozaka, 
which now comprises thirty-three provinces 
of the empire* He died in a. b, 113, at the 
age of thirty-six, and ranks as one of tlie 
great legendary heroes of Japan. In a. d, 
203 the Empress-Regent Jingu-Kogo sub¬ 
dued Corea. Immediately afterwards she 
was delivered of a son, whom she named 
Ojin, He succeeded her, and was a great 
warrior. At his death he was deified, and ia 
now worsliipped as the Japanese god of war^ 
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The conqaest of Corea was followed by a 
social revolution in Japan of the greatest 
importance. Emigrants from that country 
<;ame into Japan in great numbers, and 
brought with them the Buddhist faith. The 
new religion spread silently, and in a. d. 
552 a company of doctors, diviners, astron¬ 
omers, and mathematicians came from 
Corea to live at the Japanese court. With 
them came a band of Buddhist missionaries. 
This Corean emigration, which had con¬ 
tinued steadily from the time of the 
Empress Jin^u, introdneed into Japan the 
civilization of continental Asia, and brought 
with it arts, sciences, letters, and written 
literature, and the Buddhist religion, all 
until then unkuom to the island empire. 
Thus were the character and history of 
Japan forever changed. The emperor and 
the people endeavored to suppress Buddh¬ 
ism at first, but it grew in spite of all oppo¬ 
sition, and in 593 the Empress Suiko 
granted full toleration to tue Buddhist 
iaith. Since then Buddhism has grown 
with unceasing rapidity. At present it 
•divides with the Shinto—the ancient faith— 
the allegiance of the Japanese. This em- 
ress was one of the great rulers of Japan, 
he caused written codes of laws to be 
dra’wn up, constituted a new and ri^id 
system of official grades, caused the empire 
to be resurveyed, and fixed the boundaries 
of the provinces with greater accuracy. 

After the death of the Empress Suito, 
the imperial power began to decline, and 
for the next five centuries Japan was torn 
by the contentions of the rival families of 
the Fujiwara, Taira, Minamoto, and Tachi- 
bana. The mikado soon lost all real 
power, and became the mere puppet of the 
great nobles, who were prompt to advance 
their own importance at the expense of the 
crown. “ The real origin of the decline of 
the imperial power is found in the basis of 
the system of succession. The looseness in 
the marriage tie produced weakness in the 
social atrnctnre and in the government. 
The mikado was allowed twelve concubines! 
and one wife, so as to insure offspring ; but 
no law existed defining the constitution of 
a legal heirship, or the rights of an heir to 
the throne. The succession did not depend 
upon birth, but wholly upon the arbitrary 
.will of the sovereign. Every member of 
the imperial family was, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, left free to promote his ambi¬ 
tious designs upon the throne as best he 
could/* The natural consequence was the 


civil strife which followed, and which ex¬ 
tended over centuries. At length, to 
remedy these evils and bring back peace 
and order to the empire, the mikado created 
the office of shogun, or governor-generali^ 
simo, and placed in his hands the civil 
power of the realm. 

The first person appointed shogun was 
Yoritomo, one of the greatest of Japanese 
heroes. He was the son of a Minamoto 
noble by a peasant family. He rapidly 
established bis power over the empire, re¬ 
ducing the rebellious nobles to submission, 
and enforcing his orders with a sternness 
and vigor that broke down all opposition. 
He took into his own hands the foil power 
of the government, but at the same time 
preserved to the mikado his hereditary rank, 
dignity and sacred character. From this 
time until the revolution of 1868, the 
shogun was the real ruler of Japan, while 
the mikado was the true source of power. 
The office of shogun was made hereditary 
in the family of Yoritomo, but eventually 
passed to other houses. Yoritomo fixed 
his seat of government at Kamakura, about 
thirty-five miles- from Yedo, and set up a 
magnificent court. There were now two 
capitals, Kioto and Kamakura, and two 
centres of authority: one, the lawful but 
overawed emperor and the imperial court; 
the other, the military vassal, and a gov¬ 
ernment based on the power of arms. It 
must never be forgotten, however, that the 
fountain of authority was at IGoto, the 
ultimate seat of power in the ancient con¬ 
stitution. Throughout the centuries the 
prestige of the mikado^s person never de¬ 
clined.'' This dual system of government 
led foreigners to regard Japan as having 

two emperors, one temporal, the other 
spiritual.” This was never the case. Hie 
mikado was always the sole emperor; the 
shogun, while he kept the mikado in retire¬ 
ment, and was the real ruler of the empire, 
always governed the country “ as a vassal, 
in the name and for the sakp of the mikado 
at Kioto.'* Yoritomo restored peace to 
Japan, and died in 1199, after a reign of 
fifteen years. At his death the shogunate 
passed to the Hojo family, which held it 
until A. D. 1333. ^^The Hojo were able 
rulers, and kept order and peace in the 
empire^ for over a century. They encour¬ 
aged literature and the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. During their period the 
resources of the country were developed, 
and some branches of useful handicraft and 
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fine arts were brought to a perfection never 
since surpassed. To this time belong the 
famous image carver^ sculptor, and archi¬ 
tect, Uneki, and the lacquer artists, who 
are the ‘ old masters" in this branch of art. 
The military spirit of the people was kept 
alive, tactics were improved, and the 
methods of governmental administration 
simplified/^ Splendid temples were erected, 
and the glory and prestige of the empire 
were maintained at a high state. In 1274 
an expedition, sent from China by the Tar¬ 
tar conquerors of that country, attemptec 
the subjugation of Japan, but was routed; 
and in 1281 a still more powerful Tartar 
fleet and army were destroyed by a storm 
and the desperate valor of the Japanese. 
From that time no foreign power has at* 
tempted to invade Japan. 

In 1333 the mikado threw oflF the rule of 
the shogun and asserted his power, but iu 
1336 he w^as again compelled to submit to 
his great vassal, and the dual government 
was restored. From 1336 to 1573 Japan 
was ruled by thirteen shoguns of the house 
of Ashikaga. Three of these are among 
the greatest personages in Japanese history. 
Nobunaga, the first of the three, was made 
shogun in 1558. He began his reign with 
tlie deliberate intention to reduce the whole 
empire to submission to him. He partly 
accomplished this by subduing the weaker 
ohms, but was killed by an officer whom he 
bad ofiended before he could bring the 
greater clans into submission. Hobunaga 
w^as a bitter foe to the Buddhists, whom he 
hated cordially. He persecuted them se^ 
verely, burned their temples and monaste¬ 
ries, and put thousands of them to the 
sword. As a means of counteracting their 
influence, he showed great favor to the 
Jesuits, who were now in the midst of their 
labors in Japan. 

The next great shogun was Hid4yoshi, 
whom the Jesuit fathers call Paxiba (prop¬ 
erly Hashiba), and who is also called Taiko 
Sama by foreigners. After the death of 
I^obunaga a period of disorder ensued, and 
was ended in the course of a year by 
Hid4yoshi, who defeated bis rivals, made 
himself shogun, and obliged the mikado to 
confirm him in this office. He was a great 
soldier and a great statesman, and gave to 
Japan one of its most useful codes, known 
as “the laws of Taiko.'" Having firmly 
established his authority in Japan, he de¬ 
termined to conquer China, and in 1592 
sent an army of 160,000 men into Corea. 


The Coreans at once submitted, but the 
death of Hid4yoshi, on the 15th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1598, compell^ the return of the ex¬ 
pedition to Japan. 

Two parties now contested the suprem¬ 
acy. At the head of the first was the in¬ 
fant son of Hid4yosbi; the other was led by 
Tokugawa lyeyasu, the greatest man in 
Japanese history. The latter succeeded, 
and in 1603 became shogun. His femily, 
the Tokugawa. held the shogunate from 
1603 until 1867, and during this period 
Japan enjoyed a profound peace. lyeyasu 
made Yedo, until then a small town, his 
capital, and in a fe%v years it became a 
magnificent and populous city. He per¬ 
fected the system of dual government, and 
though he did not dare to depose the 
mikado, and professed to rule in his name 
and for his benefit, the real power of the 
empire was firmly held by himself and his 
successors* Under him also the feudal 
system of Japan was brought to perfection, 
and the great nobles were made directly 
responsible to the shogun. 

The system adopted by lyeyasu and his 
successors for the government ol the empire 
and the perpetuation of their power, was 
perfect in its way. “According to their 
scheme the intellect of the nation was to be 
bounded by the Great Wall of the Chinese 
classics, while to the hierarchy of Buddhism 
—one of the most potent engines ever de¬ 
vised for crushing and keeping crushed the 
iutellect of the Asiatic masses—was given 
the ample encouragement of government 
example and patronage. An embargo was 
laid upon all foreign ideas. Edicts com¬ 
manded the destruction of all boats built 
upon a foreign model, and forbade the 
building of vessels of any size or shape su¬ 
perior to that of a junk. Death was the 
penalty of believing in Christianity, of trav¬ 
elling abroad, of studying foreign lan¬ 
guages, of introducing foreign customs. 
Before the august train of the shogun men 
must seal their upper windows and bow 
their iaces to the earth. Even to his tea 
jai’S and cooking pots the populace must do 
obeisance with face in the dust. To study 
ancient history, which might expose the 
origin of the shogunate, was forbidden to 
the vulgar, and discouraged among the 
higher. A rigid censorship dried the life^ 
flood of many a master spirit, while the 
manufacture and concoction of false and 
garbled histories which extolled the reign¬ 
ing dynasty, or glorified the dual system as 
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A JAPAKESK N0B1.E PASSI^■G THKOl’GU THE STKEtlTS OF A TOWN, 


the best and onlj one for Japan^ were en¬ 
couraged, , ,. One of the most perfect sys¬ 
tems ol' espionage and ^repression ever de¬ 
vised was elaborated to letter all men in 
helpless subjection to the great usurper. 
An incredibly large army of spit^ was kept 
in the pay of the government, , , , The 
majority of the daimios who had received 
lauds and titles from the shogun believed 
their allegiance to be forever due to him, 
instead of to the mikado, a belief stigma¬ 
tized as rank treason by the students of 


happy, A fertile soil and genial clime 
gave food in unstinted profusion, , , , As 
there was no commerce, there was no vast 
wealth to be accumulated, nor could the 
mind of the merchant expand to a limit 
dangerous to despotism by fertilizing con¬ 
tact with foreigners. All learning and 
education, properly so called, were confined 
to the Samurai, to whom also belonged the 
sword and privilege. The perfeedon of 
the governmental niachmery at Yedo kept, 
as was the design, the daimios poor and at 


history. As for the common people, the 
great mass of them forgot, or never knew, 
that the emperor ever held power, or gov¬ 
erned ills people; and hdng officially taught 
to believe him a divine personage, supposed 
he had lived thus from time immemorial, , , 
Under the firm rule of the shoguns the 
dual form of government seemed fixed on a 
basis unchangeable, and the feudal system 
in eternal stability. , , , The eight classes 
of the people were kept contented and 


Jealous variance with each other, and ren¬ 
dered it impossible for them to combine 
their power. No two of them were ever 
allowed to meet in private or to visit each 
other without spies/' Human ingenuity 
could hardly devise a more perfect mode of 
securing the absolute permanence of the 
central authority. Every danger was pro¬ 
vided for, every attempt at individual or 
combined resistance to the established rule 
was guarded against. Under such a system 
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It seemed tliat the shogunate was mde- 
structible* 

III the meantime Christianity had been 
introduced into Japan. Vasco da Gams 
had heard of Japan during his r^idence 
in China in the thirteenth century, and 
had given glowing accounts of it on his re¬ 
turn to Europe. In 1542 three Portuguese 
sailors came to Taneshima, and were kindly 
received by the people. Three years later 
Eernam Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese ad¬ 
venturer, visited the country. His account 
of it induced many Portuguese traders to 
repair to it, and an active commerce with 
Japan soon sprang up. The Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries followed close upon the traders, 
and in 1549 St. Francis Xavier, “the 
apostle of the Indies,” came to Japan. The 
missionaries were kindly received, and 
made converts with great rapidity. Homan 
Catholicism had many charms for the 
Japanese ; it was a great improvement upon 
Buddhism, and its gorgeous ceremonies and 
scenic displays captivated the lively imagi¬ 
nations of this impressible people. Some 
of the most powerful nobles were among 
the converts, and the native Christians of 
Japan, in the course of a few years, could 
be counted by thousands. In 1582 they 
despatched an embassy to the pope to as¬ 
sure him of their submission to the Roman 
church. In 1598 the Dutch, who were 
Protestants iu religion, opened commercial 
relations with Japan, and in 1609 were 
granted a port on the island of Hirado 
(called by the Hollanders Firando), where 
they established a factory or trading settle¬ 
ment. They were granted important privi¬ 
leges. 

Nobunaga, as we have seen, favored the 
Portuguese and the Jesuits, regarding them 
as useful allies iu his attempts to destroy 
Buddhism. Hid^yoshi found the native 
Christians refractory and inclined to op¬ 
pose his arbitrary measures, and so became 
their enemy. The missionaries and the Por¬ 
tuguese drew upon themselves the anger of 
the government by their haughty and in¬ 
subordinate actions, their vicious habits, 
and the encouragement they gave to the 
native Christians in their fierce attacks 
upon the native Shinto and Buddhist tem¬ 
ples and religious observauees. The Jesu-| 
its at length became eo open in their inso¬ 
lent defiance of the government, that Hi- 
d^yoshi issued an edict banishing them 
from the empire. This edict was renewed 

1596, and the next year twenty-three 


priests were killed iu one day at Nagasaki. 
The native Christians espoused the cause 
of their teachers,* and openly defied the 
government. This led to a frightful per¬ 
secution of the Christians, thousands of 
whom were put to death; their churches 
and schools were destroyed, and it was de¬ 
clared treason to hold or teach the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The Portuguese were stripped 
of their privilege of free access to the em¬ 
pire, and were confined to the island of 
Deshima at Nagasaki. In 1622 a terrible 
massacre of the Christians took place at 
Nagasaki. Driven to despair, the surviv¬ 
ing native Christians began to plot for the 
overthrow of the empire. The plot was 
discovered in 1637, and the persecution 
was renewed with greater severity. The 
Portuguese were forever banished from the 
empire; and all natives and ships of Japan 
were forbidden to leave the country under 
severe penalties. In 1639, the Portuguese 
having been driven out, their trade and 
privileges were bestowed upon the Dutch, 
who, being Protestants, were not included 
in the hatred which the Japanese bore to 
the disciples of the Jesuits. In 1640 the 
native Christiaus rose in open rebellion, 
but were subdued after a long and gallant 
resistance. At the capture of their last 
stronghold, 31,000 persons were put to the 
sword. In 1641 the Dutch were ordered 


to abandon their factory at Hirado and 
remove to the island of Deshima, from 
wdiich point they were allowed to trade 
with the empire under certain rigid condi¬ 
tions. For the next tw’o centuries they 
enjoyed the monopoly of trade with Japan. 
Christianity having thus been rooted out, 
the Japanese devoted themselves with en¬ 
ergy to their old fitiths. The shoguns 
favored Buddhism, which was inclined to 
support their usurpation; the mikado and 
liis court upheld the ancient historical re¬ 
ligion of the shin to, which was always true 
to the rightful sovereign of Japan. Thus 
for two centuries Japan held herself rigidly 
aloof from the rest of the world. 

In the meantime there had been silently 
but steadily growing up in the empire a 
strong reaction against the rule of the slio- 
guns. The mikado, as has been stated, had 
never ceased to be regarded by the educated 
classes as the only lawful sovereign of 
Japan. As early as the opening of the 
eighteenth century these began to draw 
nearer to the mikado, and to diacuas among 
themselves measures for restoring the era- 
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peror to his true position, and compelling 
the shogun to resume his proper place as a 
TassaL The second Prince of Mito m re¬ 
garded as the originator of this movement. 
He gathered about him a large number of 
scholars, and under his guidance “ The His¬ 
tory of Japan” was prepared. The prince 
died in 1700; but his son and successor 
took up the work, aud the great history was 
finished in 1715, and immediately became 


thinking men that a collision between the 
parlies of the mikado and the shogun was 
inevitable. In 1840 the Prince of Mito, 
thinking the time propitious, determined 
to bring on the conflict. His efforts were 
promptly suppressed by the shogun, and he 
was taken prisoner and kept in captivity 
for twelve years. This vigorous action put 
an end for the time to open resistance to 
the shogun; but the southern clans went 
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a classic. It was read with avidity by the 
educated. Its chief objects were to show 
that the mikado was the true historical 
sovereign of Japan, and that the shogun 
was only a military nsiirper. This work 
was followed in 1827 by The External 
History of Japan,” the product of twenty 
years' labor on the part of the great scholar, 
Rai Sanyo, which had the same object in 
view* The influence of these Tvorks was 
very great, and it soon became evident to 


on secretly with their preparations, in order 
to be in_ readiness when the decisive mo¬ 
ment arrived. The immediate occasion of 
the revolt against the shogun did not pre¬ 
sent itself until twelve years later. 

Towards the middle of the present cen¬ 
tury European and American vessels be- 
gan to frequent the Japanese waters, and 
after the settlement of California American 
A^ia^rs pursued their trade regularly in 
the home waters of the empire. Many of 
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these were wrecked on the coast of Japan, 
and their crews were treated with great 
harshness by the native authorities. In 
order to put a atop to this> and to establish 
friendly relations with the empirCj the 
United States government^ in 1852, de¬ 
spatched an e^cpedition under the com¬ 
mand of Commodore Matthew C, Perry, 
The American commander was instructec 
to demand protection lor American seamen 
wrecked on the Japanese coast* and to 
effect a treaty of commerce and good wili 
with the imperial government In July* 
,i853* he entered the bay of Yedo with four 
ships of war* and delivered to the Japanese 
authorities a letter from the Pr^ident of 
the United States* setting forth the de¬ 
mands and wishes of his government. He 
then sailed for China* In February* 1854* 
he returned with seven ships of war, anc 
anchored within a few miles of Yedo* He 
managed by his skilful and judicious efforts 
to induce the shogun to enter into the de¬ 
sired treaty* which was signed at Kana- 
gawa on the 31st of March, 1854, and wdiich 
opened the ports of Shimoda and Plakodate 
or Hakodadi to foreign commerce, ant 
made them places of consular residence. 
In September a British squadron, under 
Sir James Stirling, entered the harbor of 
Nagasaki and concluded a treaty with the 
shogun, by which Hakodate and Nagasaki 
were thrown open to foreign comraeree. 
The Kussians and the Dutch then made 
similar treaties with the shogun. On the 
17th of Juue, 1857, Mr* Harris, the Unitec 
States consul to Japan, made a still more 
advantageous treaty with the shogun, by 
which the harbor of Nagasaki was also 
opened to American commerce* In 1858* 
in spite of the opposition of the Japanese* 
Mr. Harris proceeded to Yedo, and con¬ 
cluded a third treaty still more advantage¬ 
ous to the United States* During the same 
year Lord Elgin, escorted by a British 
squadron, reached Yedo and negotiated a 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan* 
by which it was agreed that the ports of 
Hakodate, Kanagawa and Nagasaki should 
be opened to British subjects after Jufy 1st, 
1859. The arrival of Commodore Perry 
was the beginning of the intercourse of 
Japan with the nations of America and 
Europe* an intercourse which has entirely 
changed the destiny of the empire. v 
All the foreigners made the mistake of 
regarding the shogun as the rightful Em¬ 
peror of Japan, They looked upon the. 


mikado as the spiritual ruler of the empire,, 
who did not concern himself with its tem¬ 
poral affairs. The shogun on his part en¬ 
couraged this belief* and signed the treaties 
without referring them to the mikado or 
asking hig consent to their signature. This 
act was looked upon by the Japanese as a 
fresh usurpation of power on the part of 
the shogun, and aroused a strong reaction 
in favor of the mikado. The nation was 
opposed to the violation by the shogun of 
the traditional policy of non-iptercourse 
with foreigners, and the country resoimded 
with the cry, “Honor the mikado and ex¬ 
pel the barbarian,^' The shogun was re¬ 
garded as a traitor, and the cause of the 
mikado was greatly streogthened. 

In 1858 the shogun died, and the prime 
minister li* a man of great ability and un¬ 
scrupulous character, became regent. He 
set aside the true successor, and bestowed 
the shogunate upon the infaut Prince of 
Kii* but kept the power in his own hands* 
This arbitrary act aroused a strong opposi¬ 
tion to him, which he suppressed by im¬ 
prisoning and executing the leaders of the 
movement. In 1859 he despatched an em¬ 
bassy to the United States without consult- 
iDg the mikado* and so increased the hatred 
of the people for him. On the 23d of 
March, 1860, he was assassinated in open 
daylight in the streets of Yedo, The paii}’ 
of the mikado now grew with wonderful 
rapidity, and the sho^jun's followers, see¬ 
ing the steady drift of popular sentimenl, 
sought to regain their lost ground by trying 
to persuade the foreigners to close the porta 
and leave Japan, but without success. 
About this time the forces of the Prince of 
Ghoshiu (Nogato), acting under the orders 
of the mikado, fired upon t!ie ships of the 
United States, France* Great Britain and 
the Netherlands. This act was punished 
by the treaty powers shortly after* by send¬ 
ing a combined squadron to Shimonoseki 
and capturing that port after a severe 
bombardment. Japan was compelled to 
pay an indemnity of $3,000*000. This 
victory opened the eyes of the Japanese to 
the power of the foreigners* and made them 
more cautious in their conduct towards 
them* 

Though the Prince of Choshm had 
obeyed the mikado in firing upon the for¬ 
eign vessels, he had disobeyed the shogun, 
and the latter, in 1866, marched to punish 
! lim for his disobedience. The forces of the 
shogun were armed and disciplined in the 
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old Japanese style; those of the Prince of 
Choshia were armed with European rifles 
and artillery, and had been disciplined by 
Dutch officers, A campaign of three 
months ensued, and resulted in the over¬ 
whelming defeat of the shogun, who, worn 
out with mortification at his failure, and 
’vrith disease, died on the 19th of September, 
1866. He was succeeded by Keiki, the 
last of the shoguns. The mikado's party 
now proceeded to bolder acts, and in Octo¬ 
ber, 1867, urged the mikado to abolish the 
ahogunate aud resume the governraent of 
the empire. This proposal received so 
much support among the most powerful 
riuces aud nobles of Japan, that on the 
th of November, 1867, Keiki resigned 
the shogun ate. 

This was a great gain, hut it was not all 
-the mikado^s party desired. They deter¬ 
mined to go further and restore the govern¬ 
ment to the basis on which it had existed 
prior to A, D, 1200. On the 3d of January, 
1868, they seized the palace, drove out the 
nobles, aud created a government under 
which the highest offices were filled by the 
or court nobles of the imperial family, 
those of the next order by the daimios or 
coLirtiei^, aud those of th© third order by 
men selected from the samurai. This 
arrangement threw the whole powder of the 
state iQtcj the hands of the Satsnma, Choshin, 
Tosa, and Hizeii claus. The ex-shogun 
Wiis greatly displeased with this arrange¬ 
ment, and took up arms to regain his lost 
)ower. He wtis defeated in a three days’ 
)attle, and fled to Yedo in an American 
steamer. Seeing that further resistance 
was hopeless, he surrendered to the imperial 
forces, declared his resolution never again 
to oppose the will of the mikado, and re¬ 
tired to private life. This submission com¬ 
pletely re-established the authority of the 
mikado throughout the empire, and gave 
peace to the country. 

Up to this time the party of the mikado 
had been the bitterest opponents of the 
treaties negotiated by the shogun with the 
foreign powers. There were a few among 
them who had profoundly studied the 
question, and had seen the folly of their 
country in holding itself aloof from the 
rest OT the world. These now set to work 
to promote the intercourse of Japan with 
the treaty powers, and found this no diffi¬ 
cult task, as the leaders of the imperial 
party had by this time become convinced 
oi the immense superiority of the foreign 


over the native system of war. They also 
feared that the foreign powers would com¬ 
pel the empire by force to observe the 
treaties made wdth the shogun, and knew 
that Japan w'as in no condition to ofler a 
successful resistance. They accordingly 
invited the representatives of the foreign 
powers to a conference at Elioto. Many of 
the court nobles had never seen a foreigner, 
and upon beholding them at the conference 
at once abandoned the prejudices they had 
cherished against them. The treaties were 
cordially renewed, the foreign powers recog¬ 
nized the mikado as the only rightful 
sovereign of Japan, and the foundations 
were laid upon which have been built up 
the intimate and cordial relations which 
now exist between Japan and the states of 
Europe and America. Foreign ideas and 
customs from this time made their way 
steadily into the empire, and were rapidly 
adopted by the Japanese. Since 1868 the 
character of Japanese civilization has un¬ 
dergone a profound change. The govern¬ 
ment, the army and navy, and the finances 
are administered upon a European basis ; 
the European dress is driving out the old 
native costume; and large numbers of 
young men destined for the public service 
are sent to the schools of Europe and the 
United States to be trained iu the learning 
and civilization of the western world. In 
all these measures the young Emperor 
Mutsuhito (the reigning mikado), who came 
to the throne in 1867, has taken an active 
part, and has constantly endeavored to 
promote the civilization of his country and 
to render more intimate its intercourse 
with the western nations. 

The changes which took place in the in¬ 
ternal government of the empire after tlie 
revolution of 1868 were very rapid. In 
1871 the emperor abolished the titles of 
huge and daimio (court and territorial 
noble), and replaced them by that of 
hmtzoku (noble families). This decree de¬ 
prived the great nobles of their territorial 
fiefs, which were reclaimed by the crown, 
and at one blow destroyed the feudal sys¬ 
tem of Japan, In the same year, in order 
to place himself more directly at the head 
of the new state of affairs, the emperor re¬ 
moved his capital from the old sacred city 
of Kioto to the great city of Yedo, the 
name of which was changed to Tokio 
(western capital). The government granted 
to the deposed daimios one-tenth of their 
former incomes on condition of residing 
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■permaneotly at Tokio* In December, 1871, 
*n embassy was sent to the nations of 
Europe and America, Each was visited 
in succession, and new treaties of commerce 
and friendship were negotiated. The em¬ 
bassy returned to Japan in September, 1873, 
In 1874 Japan sent an expedition under 
Greueral Saigo to Formosa to chastise the 
savages of that island for their outrages 
upon Japanese sailors wrecked upon their 
shores. The expedition was successful, but 
involved Japan in a quarrel with China, 
which power claimed Formosa as one of her 
dependencies. A war was imminent, but 


the firmness of the Japanese ambassadors 
induced the Chinese government to enter 
into a treaty and make reparation to Japan 
for her losses. In July, 1875, Japan ceded 
the island of Saghalien to Russia, receiving 
in return the Kurile islands. In 1876 a 
quarrel of long standing with Corea was 
settled upon terms favorable to Japan. In 
the same year the empire took part in the 
International Centennial Exhibition, held 
at Philadelphia, in the United States, and 
gave unmistakable evidence la its superb 
display of its success in the new career upon 
which it has entered. 

■-— 
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CHAPTER 1. 

fhom the earliest times to the 

PRESENT DAY. 

Geograpbieal Position of Mexico—Earlv History— 
The Native Tribes—The Toitecs—liise of tlie 
Aatec Kingdom—The Civilixation and Customs 
of the Axtecs—Teoochtitlan—Reign of Monte¬ 
zuma n,—Arrival of Cortes—The Conquest of 
Mexico—The Spaniards Subdue the Neighboring 
Tribes—Efforts of Cortes to introduce European 
Civilization — New Spain — Mexico under the 
Yiceroys—Mistaken Policy of Spain—Character 
of the People of Mexico—Eevolt of Hidalgo— 
The Revolution of 1820 —Mexican Independence 
Proclaimed—I turbid e Establishes an Empire— 
It is Overturned^—The Republic Established^— 
Revolutions—Santa Anna becoines Dictator—The 
Texan War of Independence—Its Results—War 
with the United States—Fall of Santa Anna- 
More Revolutions—Juarez becomes Fresidenb— 
Offends the Church Party—Trouble with the Eu¬ 
ropean Powera^—War with France—Mexico Con¬ 
quered by the French—The Empire Established 
—Maximilian—Withdrawal of the French—Cap¬ 
ture and Execution of Maximilian’—The Republic 
Reetored—Subsequent History. 

^EXICO occupies the southwestern 
partiou of the North American 
continent, and lies between latitude 
15® and 82® 42^ N,, and longitude 
86° 34^ and 117° r W. It k 
bounded on the north and north¬ 
east by the United States, on the east by 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
on the southeast by Balize, on the south by 
Guatemala and the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the west by the Pacific. Its extreme length, 
from northwest to southeast, is 1,990 miles, 
7S 



and its greatest breadth, from east to west, 
13 750 miles. It embraces an area of 761,- 
G40 square miles, and contains a population 
of 9,276,079. 

The early history of Mexico is unknown. 
Until the end of the sixth century of our 
era the entire subject is shrouded in mys¬ 
tery, and all narratives concerning it are 
fabulous. The native traditions and the 
remnants of ancient structures, which are 
still to he met with in the country, make it 
evident that the primitive inhabitants were 
possessed of a civilization equal, if not su¬ 
perior, to that of the Aztecs, but who they 
were or what was their story we cauuot 
telL 

About the beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury the Toitecs entered the valley of Mex¬ 
ico, and built the city of Tollan or Tul^ 
which they made their capital. Some wri¬ 
ters regard tliem as having come from Gua¬ 
temala ; according to others they were from 
Asia. They are said to have been an agri¬ 
cultural people, and to have understood the 
mechanical arts. Their cities were cyclo¬ 
paean in character, and they were the orig¬ 
inators of the system of astronomy aftcr^ 
wards adopted by the Mexicans. Early in 
the eighth century a kingdom is said to 
have been founded by Icoatizin. It lasted 
for five centuries, at the end of which time 
it fell in consequence of a long period of 
pestilence and civil war, and the greater 
part of the Toitecs abandoned their country 
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and migrated southward. Not long after 
this the Chichi meoB, a fierce savage tribe, 
who are said to have worshipped the son 
as their father and the earth as their 
mother, eame from the north into the 
Tolteo country. The few remaining inhab¬ 
itants quietly submitted to them, and they 
settled peacefully in the land, and became 
amalgamated with the Toltecs. From this 
union sprang a people known as the Col- 
huis or Culhuas, who founded the Colliuacan 
monarchy. A number of other trib^ came 
into the country after the arrival of the Chl- 
chimecs. The most powerful of these were 
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the Tepanecs, who established their capital 
at Atzcapozalco, and founded one of the 
most powerful of the Mexican states. 
Another tribe, the Techichimecs, founded 
the Tlaxcalan republic. All th^e tribes 
^oke the Nohoa or Nahoatl language. 
The Aleolliuis, another tribe, were regarded 
aa the most refined. They were of the same 
race aa the Tolteca, and taught the Chichi- 
mecs agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the 
manners and customs of city life. They be¬ 
came in course of time entirely blended with 
the'Chichi mecs, and the two races founded 
the kingdom of Tezuco or Acolhuacan, 


OF TBE WOULD. 

The last of all the tribes to make a per¬ 
manent settlement in the country were the 
Aztecs or Mexicans. They had been in 
the valley of Mexico as long as any of the 
other tribes, but had not chosen any per¬ 
manent resting-place. They came from 
Azatlan, an unknown region of the north, 
and on their journey southward appear to 
have made several prolonged halts. The 
first of these seems to have been on the 
shores of the Great Salt lake, In TJtah ter* 
ritory; another appears to have been at the 
river Gila; and a third in the vicinity of 
the Presidio de los Xilanos. About a, b, 
1195 they reached 
Andhuac, or the val¬ 
ley of Mexico. For 
the next one hundred 
and thirty years they 
led a nomadic exist¬ 
ence, during which 
they waged an al¬ 
most continuous war 
with the other tribes, 
in which their num¬ 
bers were greatly di¬ 
minished. In 1325 
they laid the founda¬ 
tions of their city of 
Tenochtitlan on the 
islands of the lake 
of Tezuco. The name 
of this city was in 
after ages changed to 
Mexico in honor of 
their god Mexitli. 
The Aztecs w^ere bit¬ 
terly hated by the 
surrounding tribes, 
and had a hard strug¬ 
gle to found their 
state, but they per¬ 
severed, and finally 
increased in wealth 
and power to au ex¬ 
tent which enabled them to turn upon their 
enemies and reduce them to submission^ 
The surrounding country was subdued, and 
Aztec garrisons w^ere established at com¬ 
manding points. The whole of central aud 
southern Mexico, and a portion of the north 
were embraced in the Aztec empire. As 
they grew in strength the Aztecs enlarged 
and improved their capital until it became 
a city, the magnificence and extent of which 
excited the surprise and admiration of Cor¬ 
tes and his followers, who were familiar 
with the splendors of the old world. 

I For twenty-seven years after the founds- 
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tion of Teuochtitlan the government of the 
Mexicans or Aztecs was administered by a 
council of twenty nobles. In 1352 it was 
changed into an elective monarchy, and 
Acamapitzin or Acamapichde was made 
king. The power of the crown was greatly 
limited at first, but increased with the con¬ 
quests and wealth of the nation. 

The Mexicans advanced rapidly in civ¬ 
ilization and soon became the leading na¬ 
tion in this mspect. Their civilization, 
though peculiar, was of a yeiy high order. 
At the head of the state was the king, who 
was elected hy the nobles. It waa indis¬ 
pensable that the candi¬ 
date for the crown should 
be not under thirty yeaiB 
of age, and should have 
been a general in the royal 
armies. Military service 
was the basis of all rank 
in the state, and the nobles 
were naturally the officers 
of the army. The au¬ 
thority of the king was 
very great, but was reg¬ 
ulated by a fixed code of 
laws. Next to the king 
and nobles were the 
priests, whose power was 
confined to spiritual af- 
fairs. As they had charge 
of the education of the 
youjig and were consulted 
in domestic matters, their 
influence was very great, 

A system of rigid moral¬ 
ity prevailed among all 
classes; adultery was 
punished with death, as 
were also murder, theft, 
and drunkenness. The 
civil code of the Mexicans 
was as mild as their penal 
cod^was severe. A well-arranged system 
of courts existed in the capital and the pro¬ 
vincial towns, at which complaints were 
heard and justice administered. Marriage 
was encouraged, and the family relations 
formed a conspicuous and favorable feature 
of Aztec life. The right to hold property 
was confined to the men. The revenues of 
the crown were derived from state lands set 
apart in certain provinces, and from a tax 
upon agricultural products, and a tribute 
consisting of articles of food and manufap- 
tnred wares. The army was regularly or¬ 
ganized, and its discipline was firm and 


well planned. The towns of the kingdom 
were connected with the capital by weU- 
builfc roads, winch the government kept in 
good repair, and an active commerce was 
carried on between the various portions of 
the kingdom. The lakes were covered wnth 
large fleets of boats engaged m this traffic. 
No beasts of burden were used, and wffiea 
the Spaniards brought horses into Mexict), 
the natives regarded these animals with 
wonder. Mining was carried on with great 
success, and the Mexicans were skilful 
metallurgists. They were also well versed 
in astronomy, knew the true length of the 
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year, the nature and cause of eclipses and 
of the period of the solstices and equinoxes, 
and of the transit of the sun across the 
zenith of Mexico; and had a calendar 
which was ingenious and accurate. Their 
knowledge of medicine, surgery, botany, 
and natural history was remarkable; and 
at the time of the conquest they had car¬ 
ried the science of geography to a prom¬ 
ising point Their agricultural and mil¬ 
itary implements were made of copper, 
bronze, and obsidian. Agriculture was car¬ 
ried on by means of irrigation. 

The Mexicans were a deeply religious 
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people^ and were verj zealoag in the per* 
lormancea of the rites and ceremonies of 
their faith* ‘‘They believed in a snpreme 
Creator, invisible, yet omnipresent, but 
quiring numerous assistants to perform his 
will, each of whom presided over some 
epecial natural phenomenon or phase of 
humau existence/* The principal god^—the 
patron divinity of the nation—was Huitzi- 
lopoehtli, the god of war; next to him was 
Quetzalcoatl, the one white god^' of Mex¬ 
ican my Urology, who taught his people the 
arts of peace and good government, and 
forbade human sacrifiees. All tlie gods 
■were represented by images of clay, wood. 
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stone, or precious metals. Vast uumbei^s 
of priests were attached to the temples, and 
the religious ceremonies were conducted on 
a scale of great magnificence. “ The tem¬ 
ples were of two kinds: low and circular, 
or high and pyramidal, on the tops of which 
the sacrifices took place. Torquemada es¬ 
timates that there were upwards of 40,000 
ihroughout the empire. . . , There were 
hundreds in each principal city, besides the 
great temple with several smaller ones 
within its precincts; in each outlying 
quarter of the city were other small courts 
with as many as six temple; and there 
were temples on the momitaiiis and at in¬ 
tervals along the high roads. They were 


solid pyramidal masses of earth cased with 
brick or storie, many of them more than 
100 feet square and of a still greater height. 
The ascent was by flights or steps on the 
outside, and on the broad flat summit were 
sanctuaries containing the images of the 
deities and altars on which fires were con ' 
tioually burning.*^ Human sacrifices com 
stituted the chief religious ceremonial of 
the Mexicans; it is said that 2,500 persona 
were annually sacrificed on the altars of 
Tenochtitlan. Theae?were chiefly prisoners 
taken in war. 

Tenochtitlan, the capital of the empire, 
was at the time of the Spanish conquest a 

city of vast extent 
and great splendor. 
The city was nine 
miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and the num¬ 
ber of its houses 
was about 60,000, 
and of inhabitants 
probably 500,000. 
Though a few of 
the streets were 
wide and of great 
length, most of 
them were narrow 
and lined with 
mean houses. The 
large streets were 
intersected by nu¬ 
merous canals 
crossed by bridges. 
The palace, near 
the centre of the 
city, was a pile of 
low, irregular stone 
buildings of vast 
extent. Another 
palace, assigned to 
Cortes oil hig entrance into the city, was so 
large as to accommodate his whole army. 
But the most remarkable edifice of the whole 
city was the great teocalll or temple, com¬ 
pleted in 1486, It was encompassed by a 
stonewall about eight feet high, ornamented 
on the outer side by figures of serpents in 
basso-relievo, and pierced on its four sides 
by gateways opening on the four principal 
streets. Over each gate was an arsenal, 
and barracks near the temple were garri¬ 
soned by 10,000 soldiers. The temple itself 
was a solid pyramidal structure of earth 
and. pebbles, coated external] y with hewn 
ston^. It was square, its sides facing the 
cardinal points, and was divided into fi've 
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Htoriea, each of which receded so as to be 
smaller than that below it* The ascent was 
by a flight of 114 steps on the outside^ so 
contrived that to reach the top it was neces¬ 
sary to pass four times round the whole 
edifice, and the base of the temple is sup¬ 
posed to have been 300 feet square* The 
summit was a large area paved with broad, 
flat stones. On it were two towers or sanc¬ 
tuaries, aud before each was an altar on 
which a fire was kept continually burning. 
The top of this remarkable structure com¬ 
manded a superb view of the city, lake, 
valley, and surrounding mountains. The 
police of the city was efficient and vigilant, 
and 1,000 men were daily employed in 
watering and 
sweeping the 
streets. As the 
lake that sur¬ 
rounded the city 
was extremely 
brackish, pure 
water for the sup¬ 
ply of the people 
was brought by 
an aqueduct from 
the neighboring 
hill of Cliapul te¬ 
pee, where Monte¬ 
zuma had a sum¬ 
mer palace sur¬ 
rounded by^ vast 
and maguificent 
gardens/' 

In 1502 Monte¬ 
zuma II. was 
chosen to succeed 
his uncle Ahnitzotl 
on the Mexican 
throne. He was 
an active and war¬ 
like sovereign, and subdued the southern 
couutry as far aa Honduras and Nicaragua. 
He made many changes in the internal ad- 
ministratioo of the kingdom, and was noted 
for the strictness and severity with which he 
caused the laws to be executed. He was 
liberal in his rewards to those who served 
him faithfully, and spent large sums on the 
public works. His court was maintained 
upon a scale of magnificence never before 
equalled in Mexico* To provide for these 
expenditures heavy taxes were imposed 
upon the people, and these led to frequent 
revolts. 

In A. B. 1619, when Montezuma was at 
the height of his power, Hernando Cortes, 


at the head of 550 Spaniards, ten pieces of 
artillery, and about a dozen horsemen, 
landed on the coast of Mexico* He defeated 
the natives who sought to prevent his land¬ 
ing, founded the city of Vera Cruz, burned 
hU ships, and, leaving a small garrison to 
defend bis new conquest, advanced into the 
interior. He defeated the Tlascalans in 
four battles, and on the 18th of September 
entered the city of Tlascala* The natives, 
astonished at the fair skin and the martial 
prowess of the Spaniards, supposed them 
to be of divine origin, and the report went 
abroad that the gods had undertaken the 
conquest of the country. Cortes attempted- 
to persuade the Tlascalaua to abjure their 
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religion, though without success; but in¬ 
duced them to acknowledge themselves 
vassals of the King of Spain. He remained 
in Tlascala twenty days, and then resumed 
Ilia march upon Mexico, accompanied by a 
force of several thousand TIascalans who 
had espoused his cause. His route lay 
through Cliohila, the people of which were 
induced by the Mexicans to attempt a 
treacherous attack upon the Spaniards* 
Cortes severely punished the Cholulans for 
their proposed attack. He then resumed 
his march, and arrived before the city of 
Mexico on the Stli of November, 1519. 
Previous to this Montezuma had sent am¬ 
bassadors to the Spanish commander to 
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warn him not to approach the capital* He 
now changed his course, received the Span¬ 
iards with great pomp, and assigned them 
one of the largest and strongest palaces in 
the city ajs quarters* This they soon con¬ 
verted into a fortress* The new-comers 
were greatly surprised at the extent and 
luagnificence of the Mexican capital, and 
from the first made preparations to con¬ 
quer it 

The Mexicans strongly disapproved of 
the course of the king in allowing Cortes 
to enter the city with his followers, and 
manitested their hostility to the strangers 
on all possible occasions* At length a party 
of seventeen attacked a Spanish detach¬ 
ment. Cartes thereupon sought an inter¬ 
view with Montezuma in the monarch's 
own palace, and seized his person and con¬ 
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veyed him to the Spanish quarters, threat¬ 
ening him with instant death if he should 
give any sign to the multitude that thronged 
the streets that he was a prisoner. A rescue 
would have been attempted by the Mexi¬ 
cans had not Mtmtezama assured them that 
he was going of his own free will to visit 
the Spanish commander* TJpoii reaching 
his quarters Ct^rtes put the captive king in 
irons, and captured and burned to death 
the seventeen natives who had attacked the 
iSpauiards, He next compelled Montezuma 
to swear aliegianpe to the King of Spain, 
and to induce his nobles to do likewise. 
Then he obtained from the kingasumof 
gold equal in value to 100,000 ducats* 

At this juncture Cortes learned that an 
expedition from Spain, had landed on the 
coast, under Narvaez, who had come to 


take the command from him* Lreaving 
200 men to hold the position in the city of 
Mexico, he hastened \vith 70 men to Cho- 
lula, where he was joined by 150 men he 
had left there, and marched against Nar¬ 
vaez, who, with 900 men, 80 horses, and 
10 or 12 field guns, was encamped in one 
of the Cempoallan cities. By a bold stroke 
he captured Narvaez and his whole force* 
The vanquished troops readily enlisted in 
the service of the victor, and with this in¬ 
creased force Ctu^tes returned to Mexico. 
Aixiving there, he found the Mexicans in 
open rebellion against the Spaniards, Mon¬ 
tezuma was brought out and made to ad¬ 
dress the people, but was received with a 
volley of missiles, one of which inflicted a 
mortal wouDd of which he died a fow" days 
later, June, 1520* The Mexicans now 

attacked the Span¬ 
iards with great 
fury, drove them 
from their quarters 
and out of the city, 
and in their re¬ 
treat across the 
causeway leading 
to the mainland 
literally annihi¬ 
lated their rear 
<;iiard* The retreat 
continued six days, 
hut at length Cor- 
Its halted on ibe 
plain of Otumba, 
Here he was at¬ 
tacked on the 7th 
of July, 1520, by 
an overwhelming 
Mexican force. He 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon it. This 
battle settled the fate of Mexico. Cortes 
immediately proceeded to Tlascala, where 
he collected an auxiliary force of natives. 
He then rapidly subdued the neighboring 
provinces, and on the 28ih of April, 1521, 
appeared once more before the city of 
Mexico* Guatemozin, the new king, the 
son-in-law and nephew of Montezuma, was 
a man of firmness and decision. He held 
the city against the Spaniards for seventy- 
seven days, during w'hich it was literally 
reduced to ruins by the Indian allies of 
Cortes* The final attack was made on the 
15th of August, and what remained of the 
beautiful city was captured by the Span¬ 
iards. Guatemozin sought to escape with 
his family by the lake, but was pursued 
and made prisoner. He was treated with 
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great cruelty, and was finally put to death 
with a large number of his nobles. Cortes 
now proceeded to rebuild the city of Mexico 
upon its present plan, employing a large 
force of natives for this purpose* He rap¬ 
idly subdued the remainder of the Aztec 
empire, and exerted himself to introduce 
the civilization of Europe and the Catholic 
religion into it. He established a military 
^vernment, with himself as its chief lu 
October, 1522, the Emperor Charles V. 
issued a decree naming the conquered coun¬ 
try New Spain, and appointed Cortes its 
governor. The Indians were enslaved by 
their conquerors, and were compelled to 
work in the ^od till the ground. 

In 1528 Charles V. suppressed the sys¬ 
tem set up by Cortes, and established a 
viceregal government, under which the 
affairs of Mexico continued to be adminis¬ 
tered during the period of the Spanish 
dominion. There were sixty-four viceroys, 
alt but one of whom were natives of Spain. 
The country continued to improve in spite 
of the policy pursued by Spain, which 
aimed at little more than extracting from 
it as much treasure as it could be made to 
yield. ‘‘At the opening of the present cen¬ 
tury, society in New Spain consisted of 
four classes of opposite tendencies and in¬ 
terests: the pure-blooded Indians; the 
creoles, or pure-blooded descendants of the 
early Spanish settlers; the mestizos, or 
half-breeds, firom the union of whites and 
Indians; and the Spaniards of European 
birth. The condition of the Indians had 
but little changed under the viceroys; they 
were compelled to pay tribute, and were 
held in a sort of tutelage which only ended 
in the tomb. The Indian nobles or caciques 
were exempted from the degrading restric¬ 
tions which weighed upon the others. As 
for the creoleSj whose numbers were contin¬ 
ually increasing, a policy due to ignorance 
of their real position in the community ex¬ 
cluded them from all places of trust in the 
government, and even from the higher 
grades in the regular army. Upon such as 
had amassed great wealth, titles of nobility 
were conferred, while conciliatory erodes 
were distributed to those of smaller fortunes; 
but the home government considered it 
imprudent to allow them to take part in 
the public administration, and placed it 
exclusively in the hands of the Spaniards, 
This, with other grievances, caused profound 
discontent among the creoles, who would 
probably have resented it by open rebellion 


had they not been restrained by tbe appre¬ 
hension that the Indians, aided by tbe 
mestizos, might avail themselves of that for 
the destruction of all the whites.” 

The overthrow of the reigning house of 
Spain, and the elevation of Joseph Bona¬ 
parte to the Spanish throne, caused profound 
discontent in Mexico, All classes resented 
it. It became necessary to make certain 
modifications in the government to suit the 
altered state of affairs. On the 16 th of 
September, 1808, the viceroy, Don Jos6 de 
Iturrigaray, was arrested and imprisoned 
on suspicion of a design to seize the crown 
of Mexico. This act greatly increg^ed the 
popular discontent, and the aspirations for 
independence took, as it were, new life from 
this moment. On the 15th of September, 
1810, a formidable revolt broke out in the 
province of Guanajuato, under the leader- 
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ship of Don Miguel Hidalgo, a priest. It 
was"suppressed the next year, and Hidalgo 
and the other leaders were shot This re¬ 
volt was followed by a guerilla warfare of 
several yeai-s, under tbe leadership of 
Morelos, Victoria, Guerrero, Bravo, Eayorq 
and Teran. The patriot forces were com¬ 
pelled to cling to the mountains, but Iheir 
unceasing resistance kept alive the long- 
cherished hope for independency It 
seemed, however, that the authority of 
Spain was folly restored, and that the 
patriot cause was hopeless. 

The revolution of 1820 in Spain revived 
the enthusiasm of the national party in 
Mexico, and a new leader appeared. This 
was Don Augustin Iturbide, a native Mex¬ 
ican, who had distinguished himself in the 
civil war as an officer in the royalist ser¬ 
vice, On the 24th of Eebruary, 1821, he 
issued a proclamation declaring Mexico 
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independent of Spain, and calling upon the 
JVIeiicana to sustain him. The revolt was 
sueeesafuL The whole couotrj acknowl¬ 
edged his authority, the royal government 
was overthrown, and on the 27th of Bep- 
tember the city of Mexico i^as surrendered 
to him by the viceroy, A regency was 
established, and on the 19th of May, 1822, 
Iturbide was proclaimed Emperor of Mexico 
by the army. This act gave great olfence 
to the other patriot leaders, and on the 2d 
of December, Santa Anua, with the sup¬ 
port of Bravo, Guerrero, and others, pro¬ 
claimed the republic at Vera Cruz. A 
civil war was averted by the abdication of 
Iturbide on the 19 th of March, 1823, A 
national congress was at once convened. 
Iturbide was condemned to exile, and 
sailed for England in May, 1823. A pro- 
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visional government was set up, and on 
the 4th of October, 1824, the congress 
adopted a constitution modelled upon that 
of the United States. By virtue of this 
instrument Mexico became a republic eon- 
flisting of nineteen states and five territor¬ 
ies. General Victoria, one of the popular 
leaders, was chosen president. Iturbide 
now returned to attempt the recovery of 
his throne, but was made prisoner, and was 
shot on the 19th of July, 1824* In 1828 
the election of General Pedraza to the pres¬ 
idency over General Guerrero led to a re¬ 
volt on the part of the followers of the 
latter. The outbreak was sucoessfuk Pe¬ 
draza was overthrown and driven from the 
country, and Guerrero assumed the presi¬ 
dency on the 1st of April, 1829, La the 


same year the United States recogamd 
Mexico as an independent republic. In 
July, 1829, a Spanish force landed near 
Tampico to attempt the restoration of the 
rule of Spain. It was compelled to sur¬ 
render on the 11th of September. The 
troops were disarmed and sent to Havana. 

Mexico, though independent, was not 
destined to enjoy the blessing of a stable 
government. Soon after the surrender of 
the Spaniards, the vice-president, General 
Bustamante, pronounced against Guerrero,, 
deposed him, and was himself elected pres¬ 
ident, January 11th, 1830. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Pedraza, who, three months 
later, was deposed by Santa Anna^ who^ 
became president April 1st, 1833, Busta¬ 
mante and several leading men were exiled 
by the new president. Congress now en¬ 
acted a law abol¬ 
ishing the compul¬ 
sory payment of 
tithes, and it was 
proposed to confis¬ 
cate the property 
of the church and 
apply it to the pay¬ 
ment of the na¬ 
tional debt. These 
measures led to 
several outbreaks, 
the result of which 
was the repeal, in 
1835, of the consti¬ 
tution of 1824, and 
the change from a 
confederation o f 
states into a con¬ 
solidated republic, 
with Santa Anna 
at its bead as dictator, though retaining the 
title of president. 

Texas, then a state of the republic, re¬ 
fused to accept this change, and proclaimed 
its independence. Santa Anna marched 
against the Texans in 1836, but after gain¬ 
ing some successes, was defeated and made 
prisoner in the battle of San Jacinto, April 
21st, 1836. 

The captivity of Santa Anna brougnt 
hack the reign of anarchy in Mexico. 
Bustamante returned from exile, and on the 
19 th of April, 1837, became president. 
Eater in the year Santa Anna returned to 
Mexico, and the real power passed into his 
hands. In March, 1839, a new revolution 
broke out, and Santa Anna once more be¬ 
came president. In July he was over- 
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thrown by Gteneral Nicolas Bravo, who 
held the office for one week. A period of 
confusion followed; the constitution was 
suspended; and a dictatorship, consisting 
of Santa Anna, Bravo, and Canalize, was 
get up. In June, 1843, a new constitution 
was proclaimed, and Santa Anna became 
constitutional president in 1844. A few 
months later he was driven from power by 
a revolution, and on the 20th of September, 
1844, Caualizo became president, only to 
be himself deposed in the following Decem¬ 
ber by General Herrera, who was deposed 
by a new revolution on the 30th of De¬ 
cember, 1845, which 
made General Paredes 
president. 

During Herrera^s 
admin ist ration Mex¬ 
ico became involved 
in a quarrel with 
the United States, 
growing out of tlie 
annexation of Texas 
by the latter power. 

The events of this 
war have been related 
in The of the 

United States^ to 
w hi ch th e reader is 
referred. During the 
struggle Santa Anna 
returned from exile, 
overthtw Paredes, 
made hi mself presi¬ 
dent, and took per¬ 
sonal command of the 
army. The re¬ 

sulted in the triumph 
of the American 
forces, and by the 
treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, signed in 
February, 1848, Cali¬ 
fornia and New Mexico were ceded to the 
United States. The result of the war was 
fatal to Santa Anna. He was overthrown, 
driven from the country, and was succeeded 
by Herrera. A series of revolutions fol¬ 
lowed the war, elevating first one leader 
and then another to the presidency. On 
the 11th of May, 1861, Benito Juarez cap¬ 
tured the city of Mexico, and his authority 
was generally recognized throughout the 
republic. He was one of the best of the 
Mexican presidents, and inaugurated a 
series of useful reforms which rendered his 
administration very popular with the mass 


of the nation. Marriage was made a civil 
contract, perpetual monastic vows and 
ecclesiastical courts were abolished, and the^ 
church property, which was estimated at 
nearly one-half the real estate of the coun¬ 
try, was appropriated to the service of the 
state. A little later the union between 
church and state, which had existed from 
the time of the conquest, was completely 
severed* 

These measures, though popular with the 
people, gave great offence to the church 
party, which determined to destroy the 
Juarez government at any cost. At this. 
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juncture Spain, France, and England pre¬ 
sented to the Mexican government a seri^ 
of claims for losses sustained by their citi¬ 
zens in that country, and failing to obtain 
any satisfaction from the Juarez govern¬ 
ment, despatched a joint expedition to Mex¬ 
ico to enforce their demands. Early in 
December, 1861, a Spanish force under 
General Prim occupietl Vera Cruz, and in 
January, 1862, the English and French 
forces arrived. The Juarez government 
now proceeded to settle the difficulty by 
negotiation, and agreed that the English 
and Spanish claims should be paid by tum-^ 
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ing over to them a certain proportion of the 
customs receipts. This arrangement being 
satisfactory to England and Spainj their 
forces evacuated Mexico in May, 1862, 

The church party had seen in the pres¬ 
ence of the foreign troops in Mexico an op¬ 
portunity for the destruction of the Juarez 
government, and now resolved to put their 
pla!i in execution, althougli they knew it 
involved the loss of their country's liberties. 
They began to plot with the French, whose 
claim was the smallest, and induced the 
French emperor to attempt the erection of a 
monarchy , in Mexico, which should make 
that country in actual fact a dependency of 
France, promising their active aid in over- 


they entered the city of Mexico in triumph. 
Juarez and his government withdrew to 
San Luis Fotosi, 

The French and the church party at once 
proceeded to carry ont their- scheme. A 
regency ivas established on the 24th ot 
June, and on the Sth of July an uBsembly 
of notables was held to decide upon the 
future form of government for Mexico. 
On the 10th this body declared that Mexico 
should be a hereditary monarchy under an 
emperor of the Eoinan Catholic faith 
The crown was offered to the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian, and was accepted 
by him. He waived all claim to the throne 
of Austria in the event of the death of his 
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coming the resistance of their countrymen. 
Accordingly the French commander refused 
to accept the arrangement which had proved 
satisfactory to England and Spain, and on 
the 16th of April, 1862, Prance declared 
war against Mexico. The French army 
was reinforced, and the advance into the ' 
interior was begun. Puebla attacked, 
but the French were defeated and forced 
back to the coast. In 1863 the French 
army was strongly reinforced, and siege 
was laid to Puebla, which surrendered to 
General Forey on the 17th of May, after a 
allant defence of three months, A num- 
er of other successes were won bv the 
French, and on the 10th of June, 1863, 


brother, the Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
made farewell visits to the sovereigns of 
France, England, and Belgium, and to the 
pope, who gave him his special blessing. He 
sailed for Mexico in April, 1864, and on 
the 28th of May landed at Vera Cruz, 
which was held by the French, After a 
short delay there he proceeded to the cap¬ 
ital, welcomed all along the route with great 
enthusiasm by the church party. He made 
his formal entry into the city of Mexico on 
the 12th of June, 1864. One. of the first 
acts of Maximilian, who was childless, was 
to adopt as his heir the son of the Emperor 
Iturbide. He addressed himself with energy 
to the task of giving to Mexico a good gov^ 
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eminent, and it is exceedingly probable 
that had he been able to establish his throne 
he would have done more for the country 
than any of its former rulers had accom¬ 
plished ; but from the first he had to en¬ 
counter the hostiUty of the republican or 
national party, and his failure to restore the 
sequestared estates of the clergy and to re¬ 
vive the old connection between church and 
state, soon lost him the support of his only 
partisans; and he was kept on his throne 
only by the presence of the French army* 
The im^jerial troops drove Juarez and liis 


aid nulesg France should wiilidraw her 
troops and leave the Mexicans to settle 
their own affairs. The French government 
was informed of this determination, and at 
last agreed to withdraw its army. Upon 
reaching this decision, the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon sent General Gastelnau lo the city of 
Mexico to urge Maximilian to abdicate, as 
he could not possibly succeed in holding 
his throne without the aid of France. Max¬ 
imilian refiised to entertain the idea of 
abdication, and declined to see the French 
envoy. His ministers supported him in 
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adherents hack by degrees, and iu Sep¬ 
tember, 1865, he reached El Paso, on 
the Texan frontier. His forces maintained 
a determined resistance, and early in 1866 
the tide began to turn in their favor. On 
the 25th of March they captured Chi¬ 
huahua. 

In the meantime the United States, 
appreciating the designs of France, had 
strongly protested against the establishment 
of the Mexican empire. At length, the 
civil war being ended, the American 
eriiment determined to give Juarez material 


his determination. The wiihdrawal of the 
French army was immediately begun, and 
the emperor soon found himself dependent 
entirely upon the support of a few par¬ 
tisans whose desperate fortunes were so 
bound lip with his own, that they could not; 
afford to desert him. The last French de^ 
tachment was withdrawn from Mexico on 
the 16th of March, 1867. 

The departure of the French was followed 
by a strong reaction in favor of the repoh- 
li"c. The forces of Juarez were largely aug¬ 
mented, and the emperor, thrown upon 
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own resources, deemed it best to leave the 
city of Mexico, march northward, and offer 
battle to the republican army. He reached 
Queratero at the head of 6,000 men, and 
was at once besieged in that place by a force 
of 20,000 men under General Escobedo. 
The place was betrayed by the imperialist 


emperor, but the American government de¬ 
clined to interfere with the course of affairs. 

On the 16th of July Juarez returned to 
the city of Mexico, and began the work of 
reconstructing the government. The con¬ 
stitution was re-establisfted, and in 1871 
Juarez was again elected presidmit. He 
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governor of the city, and Maximilian was 
made prisoner* He was tried by a court- 
martial, and was shot by the republican 
forces on the 19th of June, 1867, together 
with Generals Miramoa and Mejia* A 
strong effort was made to induce the United 
States to intervene and save the life of the 


died on the 18th of July, 1872, aud was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Chief Justice Lerdo de Tejada, 
who was formally elected president on the 
21st of Novemberj 1872. He was re-elected 
ID. 18 ^ 6, but was soon after overthrown by 
Geoeral Porfirio Diaz and conipelled to fly 
to the United States. 
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THE HISTOEY OF THE SOUTH 
^M:EIlIC^]Sr STA.TES. 


CHAPTEE I. 

FROM. THE DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTU¬ 
GUESE AKB SPANISH TO THE PRFBEOT 
TIME* 

Hiatorj of Brazil — Diacoirerj bj^ Cabral — First 
Settlemeuis—Conflicia with the Duteh aud Eng¬ 
lish—Brazil made a Principality—Discovery of 
Gold—The Royal Family in Brazil—The King¬ 
dom of Brazil Establislicd—Revolution of 1521— 
Brazil becomea an Independent Emjjire—Acces- 
aioa of Pedro 11*—Events of liis Reigu^—History 
of Pern—The Kingdom of the Incas—^Conquast 
Pizarro—Setttements of the Spaniards—The 
ludians Enslaved—The Yiceroyalty—Peru be- 
■comes Independent of Spain—The Republic- 
Subsequent History^—History of Chili—Conquests 
-of the Spaniards—Wars with the Araucaniaus— 
Colonial History—Chili throws off the Spanish 
Yoke—History of the Republic—War with Spain 
—^Valparaiso Bombarded—Prosperity of Chili^— 
History of Ecuador—Becomes Independent of 
Spain—Subsequent Events—The United Siates of 
Colombia—Colonial History—EoHvar wins the 
Independence of the Country—History of the Re- 
pub lie—History of Venezuela—Colonial Times— 
The Revolution—Independence Gained—Subse¬ 
quent History—History of Bolivia—Becomes an 
Independent Republic—History of the RepnbBe 
—The Madeira and Mamore Eailroad^The His¬ 
tory of Hr ugu ay—History of the Argentine Re¬ 
public—History of Paraguay—The Missions— 
The Republic—War with Brazil—Subsequent 
History, 

ITH the exception of Brazil the 
to I iH South America are re¬ 
fill Though they have not 

kept pace with the nations of the 
North American continent, their 
^ g history is interesting and i nstructive, 

L The History of Brazil, 

The empire of Brazil is the largest and 
most important country in South America, 
and the only empire in the western world. 
It occupies the northeastern part of the con¬ 
tinent, and lies between latitude 4^ 31' N,, 
and 33^ S-, and longitude and 73° W, 
Its extreme length from north to south is 
about 2,600 miles, and its extreme breadth 
from east to west is 2,470 miles. It com¬ 
prises an area of 3,200,000 square miles and 
contained in 1876 a population of 10,700,137* 
On the 22d of April, 1500, Pedro Alvarez 
Oabral, who had been sent by Portugal to 


continue the discoveries begun by Vasco 
da Gama in the East Indies, and whose 
fleet had been blown out of its course by 
adverse^ winds, discovered the shores of 
Brazil. On the 25 th Cabral anchored in a 
large and excellent harbor, which lie named 
Porto Seguro, To the country he gave the 
name of Vera Cruz, which W'as subsequently 
changed to Santa Cniz, and finally to Brazil, 
He took ipssession of it in the name of the 
King of Portugal, and having despatched 
a vessel home with the news of his dis¬ 
covery, resumed liis voyage to the Indies* 
Upon the receipt of the news the Portuguese 
king sent an expedition under Amerigo 
Vespucci to visit and explore the new 
country* Vespucci, upon his return to 
Europe, published an account of the cmintry, 
together with a map, and from this time 
the name of America began to be applied 
to the whole of the new world* He brought 
back also a cargo of dyewoods, of which he 
said whole forests wwelobe found In Brazil. 
An active and profitable trade in these 
woods at once sprang up* Other nations 
began to take part in it, and the King of 
Portugal resolved to put a stop to this in¬ 
trusion* Accordingly in 1531 King Joam, 
or John HI., caused a number of colonies 
to be planted mi the Brazilian coast* These 
were termed Capitanias, and were founded 
by Portuguese nobles, to whom the crown 
granted absolute powers over their settle¬ 
ments on the sole condition that they should 
bear the expense of colonization. This 
system worked wtII for a few years, hut at 
length produced such trouble that ihe Por¬ 
tuguese government resolved to establish a 
permanent colonial directly depen¬ 

dent upon the crown. In 1649 a governor 
general was appointed, and was made the 
direct representative of the king and given 
unlimited powers of jurisdiction, both civil 
and criminal. The first governor was Dorn 
Tbom4 de Souza, and to his wisdom and 
good government is due the success of the 
new system. He founded the town of Sao 
Salvador da Bahia, which he made the 
capital of Brazil In 1555 a number of 
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French Protestants made a settlement on 
an island in the bay of Rio de Janeiro^but 
the colony proved a failure and the set¬ 
tlers were expelled from the island in 
1565. In 1567 the Portuguese founded 
the city of Sao Sebastao, now called Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The forcible annexation of Portugal to 
Spain by Philip II. in 1580 was very unfor¬ 
tunate for Brazil, and drew upon the prov¬ 
ince the hostilities of the numerous enemies 
of Spain, of which country it now became 


were masters of ail Brazil north oi that city 
except Para. The Portuguese now renewed 
their efforts; by degrees drove out the 
Dutch; and by 1654 had entirely expelled 
them from the country. In the treaty of 
1660 Holland formally renounced all her 
claims to Brazil. The independence of 
Portugal had in the meantime been re¬ 
stored by John IV.j who ascended the 
throne in 1640. Brazil was erected into a 
principalitj:, and the heir apparent to the 
Portuguese throne was invested with the 
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a dependency. The settlements were re¬ 
peatedly attacked by the French, English^ 
and Dutch fleets, and were plundered and 
subjected to grea^ loss. In 1612 the 
French seized Maranhao, and founded the 
city of Sao Luiz do Maranhao. In 1615 
the Portuguese expelled them from the 
town. In 1623 a Dutch fleet captured 
Bahia, but in 1625, after the departure of 
the fleet, the Dutch garrison was forced to 
surrender. In 1629 Pernambuco fell into 
the bands of the Dutch, who rapidly ex¬ 
tended their conquests. By 1645 they 


title of Prince of Brazil. In the meantime 
the province had prospered steadily in 
spite of its struggles with the Dutch and 
the exactions of the home government. 
Agriculture was the basis of its prosperity. 
Ill 1696 gold was discovered in Brazil, and 
near about the same time diamonds %vere 
also found. These discoveries greatly in¬ 
creased the wealth of the country, which 
had found in agriculture a stable basis for 
its prosperity, independent of them, and 
poured a steady stream of wealth into the 
I Portuguese treasury. In 1763 the home 
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government removed the capital of Brazil 
from Bahia and established it at Rio de 


Janeiro. 

In 1807 Napoleon declared war against 
Portugal, and sent an army into that coun¬ 
try, The regent (afterwards Joam VI.) 
and the royal family and court at once em¬ 
barked upon the fleet and sailed for Eio de 
Janeiro. This was a great gain for Brazil, 
and was followed by important changes in 


the government; the ports were thrown 
open to all the world, and trade was in¬ 
vited from all nations. In 1815, upon the 
overthrow of Napoleon, Brazil was erected 
into a kingdom, and when Joam VI. came 
to the throne in 1816 he took the title of 


King of Portugal, Algarve, and Brazil. 
He contioued to reside in Brazil, and so 
offended his Portuguese subjects. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1820, as we have related elsewhere, 
a revolution broke out in Portugal, and the 
Spanish constitution was proclaimed. Rev¬ 
olutionary disturbances occurred in Para 
and Pernambuco, and the king fearing that 
the movement would involve the whole of 
Brazil, placed himself at the head of it, and 
oil the 26th of February, 1821, proclaimed 
the constitution of Brazil. Soon after this 


he returned to Portugal, leaving his son. 
Prince Pedro, as Regent of Brazil. He 
had scarcely sailed when a revolutionary 
movement broke out, in April, 1821. Brazil 
was declared an independent empire on the 
12th of October, 1822 ; and on the Isfc of 
December, 1822, the regent was crowned 
Emperor as Dom Pedro L A constitution 
was adopted in 1824, and on the 7 th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1825, Portugal acknowledged the 
independence of Brazil. 

In 1826 Joam VI. died, and Dom Pedro 
became King of Portugal. He preferred 
to retain his western empire, and resigned 
the Portuguese crown to his infant daughter 
Dofla Maria da Gloria. In the same year 
a war broke out between Brazil and the 
Argentine republic, which was seeking to 
absorb Uruguay, Peace was made through 
the mediation of England, and Montevideo, 
or Uruguay, was constituted an independent 
republic. 

On the 7th of April, 1831, Pedro L, who 
had been engaged in a long dispute with 
the chamber of deputies, ended the quarrel 
by abdicating his crown hi fevor of his son 
Pedro IL, the present emperor. As the 
new sovereign was but six years old, a 
council of re^ncy administered the govern¬ 
ment until 1841, when Pedro was declared 


of age, and was crowned on the 18th of 
July, 

The reign of Pedro 11. was prosperous and 
highly beneficial to his country. He proved 
a liberal and able ruler, and spared no 
pains to advance the civilization and pros¬ 
perity of Brazil. In 1831 a law placing 
severe restrictions upon the slave trade was 
enacted, and in 1850 the traffic was finally 
abolished. In 1852 Brazil, in alliance 
with Uruguay and the forces of Entre Rios,, 
waged a euecessful war against the Argen¬ 
tine Dictator Rosas, who was defeated and 
forced to fly to England* In 1865 Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine republic de¬ 
clared war against Paraguay, the cause 
being the unprovoked aggressions of Lopez, 
the Dictator of Paraguay, upon the allied 
states. The war was long and costly, and 
ended only with the death of Lopez, on the 
1st of March, 1871. Brazil entered into a 
separate treaty with Paraguay concerning 
boundaries and a war indemnity, without 
consulting her allies. This gave great of¬ 
fence to tlie Argentine republic, and came 
near leading to a w'ar with that country. 
The difficulty was settled in October, 1872, 
by an agreement that the Argentine re¬ 
public should negotiate separately with 
Paraguay, as Brazil had done. In 1871 a 
law was "enacted by the Brazilmn chambers 
providing for the gradual extinction of 
slavery throughout the empire. Since the 
settlement of the Paraguayan war the his¬ 
tory of the empire has been peaceful and 
uneventful- In 1876 tbe emperor and em¬ 
press made a visit to the United States, and 
took part in the opening ceremonies of the 
centennial exhibItioD, after which they vis¬ 
ited Europe, and returned to Brazil in the 
summer of 1877. - 

II* The Histoky of Peru. 

The republic of Peru lies on the western 
coast of South America, between latitude 
3*^ 20' and 22^ 20' S., and longitude 67° 
and 81° 26' W. It embraces an area of 
about 500,000 square miles, and contains a 
population of about three millions. 

Peru was originally inhabited by several 
tribes of Indians, under the rule of a sov¬ 
ereign called the Inca. They were pos¬ 
sessed of a high degree of civilization, a 
simple but just code of laws, and a well- 
arranged system of government* Ed u cation 
was limited to the ruling class, and there 
were laws which compelled a son to follow 
the calling of his father, and prohibited hii- 
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remving an education superior to his sta¬ 
tion in life. The religion of the ancient 
Peruvians consisted in the worship of the 
siiti, from whom the Inca claimed descent. 
The person of the monarch was regarded as 
divine. He had many wives, the principal 
one of which must be his eldest sister, and 
as many concubines as he wished. ^ The son 
of the principal T,vife was the heir to the 
throne. When the Inca died he was sup¬ 
posed to have been called home to the 
mansion of his father, the siin. The gov- 
'ernment was mild, but despotic; the great 


coast of Peru, but returned without accom 
plishing anything. In 1531 he obtained 
trom the King of Spain tlie titles of governor 
and captain-general of all the countries he 
should conquer, and with lus four brothers 
and a small force of men sailed for Peru, 
which he reached late in January, after a 
voyage of fourteen days from Panama. He 
captured and plundered a town in the prov^ 
ince of Coaque, and was soon after rein¬ 
forced by the arrival of 130 Spaniards 
under Almagro, his second in command. 
The adventurers then commenced to buNd 
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aim of the state being territorial expansion, 
the military class were the most favored. 
The civil izalion of the Peruvians was supe¬ 
rior to that of the nations around them, but 
inferior to that of Mexico. 

In A. D. 1512 Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
Governor of the Spanish colony of Darien, 
learned from the Indians that there was a 
country to the south of the isthmus, where 

f old was in as common use as iron with the 
paniards. Balboa attempted to find this 
country, but without success. In 1524 
Francisco Pizarro made a voyage to the 


a town in the valley of Tangarala, which 
they named San MigueL 

The empire of the Incas was divided at 
this juncture by a civil war. Huayna 
Capac, the late Inca, had divided his do¬ 
minions between his two sons, PI u a scar and 
Atahuallpa. A war had broken out be¬ 
tween them, and Atahuallpa had defeated 
his brother and made him prisoner. He 
’Nvas now encamped with his array at Caja- 
marca, to which place Pizarro repaired to 
meet him in September, 1532, with a force 
of 177 men. The Spanish commauder waa 
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received ■with great kindness hj the Inca, 
A few days later Pizarro treacherously 
seizied the. Inca, and held him a prisoner. 
The Peruvian army instantly became panic^ 
fltricken, and fled. Atahuallpa was in¬ 
duced to believe that he would be allowed 
to purchase his liberty, and actually deliv¬ 
ered to Pizarro an amount of gold equal in 
value when melted down to $17,500,000. 
The cruel Spaniard accepted the treasure, 
but refused to release the captive Inca, and 
had him burned to death on the 29th of 
August, 1533p Pizarro now marched upon 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, and 
as Huascar had been slain by order of Ata¬ 
huallpa, he proclaimed Manco Capac, a 
half-brother of Atahuallpa, Inca. At the 
same time Pizarro determined to establish a 
new capital near the sea, and on the 6th of 
Jauuary, 1535, founded the city of Lima, in 
the valley of the Eimac. 

The Peruvians were treated with the 
most barbarous cruelty by the Spaniards, 
and at last, driven to despair, rose in a 
supreme effort to recover their freedom 
under the leadership of Manco Capac. 
Cuzco was taken and burned, and such 
Spaniards as fell into the hands of the 
natives were put to death. To add to the 
sufferings of the country, a war broke out 
between Pizarro and Almagro. The latter 
was taken and executed, and the Spaniards 
proceeded to crush the outbreak of the 
Peruvians. The natives were subdued, 
treated with the most diabolical cruelty, 
and reduced to abject slavery. Pizarro set 
up a military government, and governed 
the province with mercil^s rigor, 

Reports of the tyranny of Pizarro 
reached the King of Spain, and in 1540 
Vaca de Castro was sent to Peru to ex¬ 
amine into the matter. Before he reached 
Lima Pizarro was assassinated, on the 26th 
of June, 1541, by the followers of the son 
of Almagro, who proclaimed himself gov¬ 
ernor. Almagro took up arms to resist 
Castro, who had orders trom the king to 
assume the governorship in case of Pizarro's 
death, but was defeated, made prisoner, 
and put to death. Castro was recognized 
as governor, and applied himself to a settle¬ 
ment of the affairs of the country. He was 
soon superseded by Blasco Nuiiez Vela, 
who had been appointed viceroy by the 
king. He , came charged to inaugurate a 
new and better system of government, and 
especially to liWate the Indiana from 
slavery, and to impose upon them a Mrer i 
79 


system of taxation. These measures brought 
on a civil war, in which the rebels were 
headed hy Gonzalo Pizarro, the last of the 
family of the conqueror remaining in Peru. 
It lasted several years, and resulted in the 
defeat of the insurgents and the capture 
and execution of Gonzalo in 1548. The 
governmeot of the country was then estab¬ 
lished upon a more solid and enduring 
basis, ana tor nearly three centuries Peru 
remained tranquil under Spanish rule. 

In 1820 the South American states rose 
in rebellion against Spain, and proclaimed 
themselves iudependent. Peru was the last 
to take this step. General San Martin, 
who had freed Chili of the Spaniards, en¬ 
tered Peru at the head of an army of 
Chilians and Buenos Ayreans, seized the 
city of Lima, and drove the Spaniards into 
the interior. On the 28th of July, 1821, 
Peru declared herself independent of Spain, 
and General San Martin was proclaimed 
protector of the republic. Becoming un¬ 
popular, he resigned on the 19th of August, 
1822, and in February, 1824, General 
Bolivar was made dictator. On the 9th 
of December, 1824, the Peruvians inflicted 
a decisive defeat upon the Spaniards in the 
battle of Ayacucho, and in January, 1826, 
expelled them from Callao, their last foot¬ 
hold in Peru. In 1825 Bolivar resigned 
the dictatorship, but before doing so, or¬ 
ganized the southern and southeastern 
provinces into a separate republic, which 
took the name of Bolivia* 

Although independent, Peru was not 
tranquil. In 1826 a revolution occurred, 
and the constitution proclaimed by Bolivar 
was destroyed, and a new one adopted* 
In 1836 President Santa Cruz, of Bolivia, 
entered Peru with an army, and proclaimed 
himself Supreme Protector of the Bolivio- 
Peruvian confederation. The uuion be^ 
tween the two states lasted until 1839. A 
series of depositions and civil wars now 
ensued, but were brought to an end in 1844 
by General Castillo, who made MenendeZ* 
president. Castillo was elected as the suc¬ 
cessor of Menendez, and entered upon bm 
office on the let of April, 1845. He re¬ 
mained in power until 1851, and gave to 
Peru the best government it had ever 
known. He was succeeded by General 
Echenique, who was accused of gross frauds 
in hia administration. Castillo headed an 
insurrection, drove Echenique from power, 
aud once more became master of Peru. 
Several determined efforts to overthrow 
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Castillo^s govemmeat were made, hut all 
failed, and he succeeded in holding office 
until the expiration of lib term, la 1855 
he declared slavery abolished in Peru* In 
October, 1862, General Sau Eamon suc¬ 
ceeded Castillo as president, but died in the 
folloTviog April* General Pezet succeeded 
him. During Pezet^s administration the 
Spaniards seized the Chipcha islands, and 
Peru declared war against Spain, Peace 
was made in 1865, Spain restoring the 
islands, and Peru agreeing to pay a war 


office and retire to Chili* On the 28th of 
July Colonel Balta was proclaimed pr^i- 
dent, but was assassinated in July, 18/2, 
Peace was restored in a few weeks, and on 
the 2d of August Don Manuel Pardo was 
almost unanimously chosen president He 
held office until the 2d of August, 1876, 
and his administration was highly popular 
and successful* The resources of the coun¬ 
try were largely developed, its prosperity 
was increased, quiet and good-will were 
maintained, education was made available 
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'indemnity of $3,000,000. This treaty was 
denounced by the people, and brought on a 
revolution which overthrew Pezet, and 
made General Prado dictator. He con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Chili in December, 
1865, and in January, 1866, the two states 
declared war against Spain. On the 2d of 
May the Spanish fleet sustained a defeat at 
the hands of the allies, and a few days later 
withdrew from the Peruvian waters* On 
the 10th of January, 1868, a Buccessful 
revolution compelled Prado to resign his 


to all classes, the finances were reorganized, 
railways were extended to various parts of 
the country, river navigation was greatly 
improved, and the telegraph was carried to 
all the important points of the rej>ubnc. 
On the 2d of August, 1876, Don Mariano 
Ignacio Prado was elected president, 

III* The History op Chili, 

The republic of Chili occupies the southern 
I part of the western coast of South America, 
landHca between latitude and 56® 8., 
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aud loDgi tilde 70° and 74° W, It comprises 
an area of about 133*000 square miles* and 
contained in 1876 a population of 2*068*447 
souls* 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Chili con» 
sisted of a number of Indian tribes* de¬ 
scended from a common source* and calling 
themselves Alapn-ehe* or people of the 
land. They spoke a common language. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century 
the Peruvian Incas succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing the northern part of Chili, but could 
never reduce the southern tribes to sub¬ 
mission* 

After the conquest of Peru by the Span¬ 
iards, the victors* finding that a part of 
Chili had been subject to the Incas* resolved 
to conquer that country also. An expedi¬ 
tion under Diego Almagro entered Chili 
from Peru in 1535, and ^vanced as far as 
Copiapo, without meeting with any opposi¬ 
tion. Proceeding southward into the terri¬ 
tory of the Purumanciaus, they were at¬ 
tacked by the natives with such vigor that 
they were compelled to return to Peru. 

In 1540 a second expedition was de¬ 
spatched from Peru against Chili. This 
time the command was conferred upon 
Pedro de Valdivia* an able and pru¬ 
dent officer. Ee succeeded in over¬ 
coming the resistance of the Indians* aod 
readied the river Mapocho* where he 
founded the city of Santiago, named in 
honor of the patron saint of Spain. The 
Indians made a desperate effort to destroy 
the town, but were defeated. Being rein¬ 
forced from Peru* Valdivia proceeded 
southward to the river Maule. Crossing 
'this stream be entered the country of the 
Araucanians, who fell upon him* almost 
annihilated his army* and compelled him 
to retreat to Santiago. He^ returned to 
Peru for reinforcements* and in 1550 came 
back to Santiago with a large and well- 
armed force. With this army he agmn 
marched southward* and founded the city 
of Concepcion* on the present site of Penco. 
The Araucanians collected a force of 4,000 
men, and attacked Concepcion. They were 
defeated with terrible loss, their chief being 
among the killed. The war went on with 
great fury* and in 1559 Valdivia was cap¬ 
tured aud put to death by the Indians, 
who next took and destroyed Concepeion, 
and even marched upon Santiago. They 
were forced to retreat to their own country. 
For more than a century after their arrival 
m Chili the Spaniards persistently endeav¬ 


ored to conquer the Araucanians* but were 
never successful. At length they concluded 
a treaty with the Indian tribes south of the 
Bobio in 1665, by which they acknowledged 
their independence. In 1723 the war was 
renewed, and was continued with but brief 
intervals of peace until about 1773* 

Having established their power in that 
country* the Spaniards organized Chili as a 
viceroyalty, and divided it into thirteen 
districts. Like all the Spanish provinces, 
it was always misgoverned and the people 
were grossly oppressed. In July, 1819* the 
popular discontent broke out into revolu¬ 
tion; the Spanish Governor Carrasco was 
deposed* and the government placed in the 
hands of a jtmta. An outward loyalty to 
Spain was maintained, but it was the real 
design of the leaders of the movement to 
break off all connection with the mother 
country. In April, 1811, the royal troops 
were attacked by the patriots and driven 
from Santiago. General Carrera was ap¬ 
pointed by the jurUa supreme president of 
the national congress and eommander-in- 
chief of the army. In 1813 he won two 
victories over the Spanish troops; but the 
latter were largely reinforced, and before 
the close of the year Chili was compelled to 
submit once more to the authority of 
Spain. During the next three years the 
tyrantiy of the Spanish officials was more 
odious than it had been before the oiit^ 
break. The patriots now raised an army 
in the neighboring province of La Plata, 
and made General San Martin its com¬ 
mander. He marched into Chili* and won 
an important victory over the royalist 
forces at Chacabuco ou the 12th of Febru¬ 
ary* 1817. A provisional government was 
set up by the patriots, and Don Bernardo 
O^HIggins was placed at its head as su¬ 
preme dictator. The Spaniards now rallied 
and defeated the Cliiliana with heavy loss 
at Chaucbarayada; but were themselves 
utterly routed by the patriots at Chilenos 
on the 5th of April, 1818. Not more than 
509 Spaniards escaped from the field. This 
victory entirely destroyed the Spanish 
power in Chili, Peru* and Buenos Ayres* 
and secured the independence of those 
states. The Spaniards retreated to the 
port of Valdivia* which they held until 
1820, when they surrendered to the Chilian 
forces. 

The dictatorship of General O'Higgins 
lasted until 1823* when, having become 
unpopukr, he was forc^ to resign his 
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power* A provisioDal government of three 
succeeded him, but gave way in the course 
of a few weeks to General Freire as dicta¬ 
tor* In 1828 the first Chiiian constitution 
was adopted. It was revised in 1831-33, 
Chili has been the most orderly of the 
South American republics, but has not en¬ 
tirely escaped revolution* The most serious 
of these outbreaks occurred in 1851; one in 
April and the other in September. The 
latter was the more formidable of the two, 
but both were at length suppressed. The 
September revolt was caused by the effort 
of General He la Cruz to overthrow the 


IKUIAN WOMEN OF CHILI. 

jresident of the republic, Don Manuel 
dontt. It cost the government a sacrifice 
of 4,000 soldiers for its suppression, and 
greatly injured the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, At its close a general amnesty was 
proclaimed to the insurgents, and President 
Montt applied himself with energy to the 
restoration of the prosperity of the country. 
He was re-elected in 1856, His adminis¬ 
tration^ was the ablest in the history of the 
republic. It gave to the country a well- 
arranged code of laws, established a tribunal 
of commerce and a bank of discount and 
deposit at Valparaiso, arranged the finances 


on a securer basis, and negotiated treaties 
of commerce and friendship with France^ 
Sardinia, the United States, and Great 
Britain, In 1862 the Arancanians gave 
great trouble to the govern in ent. Under 
the leadei^hip of a Frenchman named Be 
Tonniens, they endeavored to throw off the 
authority of Chili and make themselves 
independent. They were compelled to 
submit. 

When the war broke out between Peru 
and Spain, in 1864, Chili warmly sympa¬ 
thized with her sister republic. This sym¬ 
pathy drew upon her the hostility of Spain, 
and the nest year the 
coast of Chili was 
blockaded by the 
Spanish fleet. Chili, 
late in 1865, declared 
war against Spain. 
On the 26th of Novem¬ 
ber the Chilian steam¬ 
er “ Esmeralda cap¬ 
tured the Spanish 
steamer Covadonga/' 
with all the corre¬ 
spondence of the Span¬ 
ish admiral on board. 
This event so mortified 
Admiral Pareja that 
he committed suicide. 
He was succeeded by 
Admiral Nufiez, On 
the 14til of Januaiy, 
1866, Chili entered 
into an alliance with 
Peru, and on the 7 th 
of February the allied 
fleets defeated a Span¬ 
ish squadron. On the 
31st of March, Ad¬ 
miral Nunez, regard¬ 
less of the protests of 
all the foreign repre¬ 
sentatives at that port, bombarded the city 
of Valparaiso, destroying property to the 
amount of more than ten mUlions of dollars, 
and demolishing nearly all the public 
buildings and many private edifices. Not 
a shot was returned from the town. The 
greater part of the loss fell upon the for¬ 
eign residents. In the following mouth the 
Spanish fleet took its departure from the 
Chilian waters. The United States now 
offered their mediation between Spain and 
the allies, and on the 11th of April, 1871, 
a treaty arranging an armistice and an in¬ 
definite truce was signed at Washingtom 
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In 1869 the Araucaoian?? again endeavored 
to throw off the Chilian rule, but in the 
following year were put down, and their 
country was permanently occupied by the 
Chilian forces- Since then the history of 
Chili has been peaceful and uneventful* 
The energies of the people have been turned 
to the development of the resources of their 
country, and the republic has prospered In 
a marked degree- The railroad and tele¬ 
graph have been introduced, the mineral 
and agricultural wealth of the country 
have been largely developed, and an active 
and growing foreign commerce has been 
created- Chili is proverbial/' says a re¬ 
cent writer, '^for its steady progress in all 
industrial enterprises, for the absence of 
political perturbation, and for its punctual¬ 
ity in meeting its financial engagements- 
Its securities rank among the foremost on 
the Ijondon Stock Exchange, being usually 
held for investment ; it builds its own rail¬ 
ways and its own telegraphs without much 
foreign help; and the money it borrows for 
such purposes is secured by national and 
private bonds-'' 

rV- The History op Ecuador* 

The repuhlie of Ecuador, so called from 
its situation under the equator, is situated 
on the west coast of South America, north 
of Peru, and lies between latitude 50' N* 
and 5^ 30' S-, and longitude 69° 52' and 
80° 35' W- It compriees an area of about 
252,000 square miles- The Galapagos 
islands belong to the republic, and com¬ 
prise an additional area of 2,951 square 
miles* The population of Ecuador is esti¬ 
mated at about one million and a half! 

The primitive inhabitants of Ecuador 
were Indians, and the country was known 
as the kingdom of Quito* It was subdued 
by the Peruvian Incas, and was made a 
part of their empire. It fell under the 
dominion of the Spaniards, together with 
Peru, and was made by them a presideny^ 

province of the vieeroyalty of Peru, It 
continued to be ruled by Spanish governors 
foom 1553 to 1822, It was one of the rich¬ 
est and most productive of the Spanish col¬ 
onies, and was ground down by the exac* 
tions of the home govern men t- This aroused 
the discontent of the people, which grew 
steadily, and in 1809 Wrst out into open 
revolt- The outbreak was suppressed, but 
was followed by several others. The 
patriots did not despair, and finally in¬ 
flicted a decisive def^t upon the royalist j 


forces in the battle of Pichincha, May 22d, 
1822, This battle established the inde¬ 
pendence of Ecuador, which became a part 
of the republic of Colombia- Upon the 
dissolution of that confederation, in 1831, 
Ecuador became an independent republic 
under its present name- This separation 
was followed by twenty years of almost un- 
interrupted civil war- Quiet had hardly 
been restored w^hen a war with Pern broke 
' out in 1852, and continued in a desultory 
manner until 1858* On the 22d of March, 
1858, Quito was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake. In 1862 and 1863 strong efforts 
were made by the President of New Gran¬ 
ada to restore the Colombian republic* 
This led to a war between Ecuador and 
New Granada, in which the forces of the 
former state were routed- Peace was made 
with New Granada, hut the effort to draw 
Ecuador into the Colombian republic 
failed. In 1861 General Garcia Moreno 
was elected president. He endeavored to 
place the system of education exclusively 
in the hands of the Eoman Catholic clergy, 
but w^as obliged by the popular discontent 
to abandon the measure. In order to pre¬ 
vent a civil war he assumed the dictator¬ 
ship on the 30th of August, 1864, and by 
his stern and merciless enforcement of the 
laws preserved the peace unbroken- He 
was succeeded by Don Geronimo Carrion, 
who was elected president in May, 1865* 
In August, 1868, a fearful earthquake 
caused great destruction and loss of life 
throughout the republic. In the province 
of Imbabura tlie destruction wob terrible* 
Ibarra, the capital of the province, was 
completely destroyed, and 30,000 persons 
are said to have perished in the ruins. 
Early in 1869 Garcia Moreno overthrew 
the government and made himself presi¬ 
dent. He at once closed aU the schools 
but those under the control of the Jesuits- 
On the 16th of May he resigned and was 
succeeded by CarvaJaL A few mouths 
later Moreno was elected president for six 
years* In 1874 he ordered that ten per 
cent- of the revenue of the church should he 
remitted to Kome for the support of the 
pope. 

On the 6th of August, 1875, President 
Moreno was assassinated in one of the cor¬ 
ridors of the treasury huilding at Quito. 
The cause was the tyrannical and brutal 
manner in which he had exercised the 
powers of his office* No disturbance fol¬ 
lowed this event. An election was held. 
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and Dr, Antonio Borrero was chosen presi¬ 
dent of the republic* He was inaugurated 
on the 8th of December, 1876* 

V. The Histohy of the Unitkd States 
OF Colombia, 

The republic known as the United States 
of Colombia occupies the northwestern 
corner of the South Ajuerican continent, 
and a portion of the Isthmus of Darien, 
and lies between latitude 12° 21' N, and 1° 
20' S,, and longitude 68° 62' and 83° 5' W* 
It comprises an area of about 600,000 square 
miles, and contains a population of about 
3,000,000 souls* 

The primitive inhabitants of the Colom¬ 
bian republic were Indians, The inhab¬ 
itants of the lowlands and the coast regions 
were pure savages; the dwellers in the 
uplands possessed a certain degree of civil¬ 
ization* Their religion was the worship of 
the sim* 

In 1499 the coast of Colombia was dis¬ 
covered by Alonso de Ojeda, and in 1502 
was visited by Columhua In 1536-37 the 
country was conquered by the Spaniards, 
and in 1718 it was erected into the vice¬ 
royalty of New Granada* Spanish rule 
here as elsewhere bore very hard upon the 
people, and fioally resulted in revolution* 
The first outbreak was made In 1781, and 
was suppressed. It was followed by another 
uusuccessful attempt in 1795* The author¬ 
ity of Spain was not contested again until 
1811, when the people rose in rebellion and 
drove out the Spanish forces. The victories 
of Bolivar established the mdependence of 
New Granada, and in 1819 the state be¬ 
came a member of the republic of Colom¬ 
bia, This confederation was broken up by 
the withdrawal of Venezuela in 1829, and 
Ecuador In 1830, In 1831 New Granada 
declared itself an independent republic, and 
in 1832 adopted a constitution. The chief 
executive power was confided to a president, 
who was to be elected for a term of four 
years. Prom this time until 1860 the his¬ 
tory of the republic was mainly peaceful 
and uneventful. 

Early in 1860 a revolution broke out, 
headed by General Mosquera, the chief of 
the liberal party. President Oapina was 
overthrown, and Mosquera seized the gov¬ 
ernment, A convention was held at Bogota 
in 1861, and a new republic was organized 
under the name of the United States of Co¬ 
lombia; a constitution was adopted, and 


Mosquera was made dictator. The civi! 
war was brought to an end in Decernber^ 
1862, by the submission of the conservative 
party to the new republicp A national 
congress then met at Kio Negro on the 4th 
of February, 1863, and Mosquera resigned 
his dictatorial poivers to this body, A new 
constitution was promulgated on the 8th of 
May, 1863, and subsequently Mosquera was 
appointed provisional president, to hold 
office till April 1st, 1864, when he was to be 
succeeded by a president elected by the 
people* The new constitution contained 
provisions confiscating the property of the 
church, and establishing religious liberty. 
These provisions aroused the hostility of the 
priests and their fblloAvers, who, headed by 
the Archbishop of Bogota, threw every ob¬ 
stacle in the way of the government* These 
disputes led to an attempt on the 
Mosquera, who had again been chosen 
president in 1866, to seize the whole power 
of the government. He was defeated, and 
condemned to two years of exile. The 
principles of religious liberty and immunity 
from imi^risonmeut for debt remained nn- 
disturbed* In 1875 an outbreak in some 
of the Atlantic states occurred, but was put 
down. In 1876 an uusuccessful revolution 
was begun by the clerical party, but was 
suppressed in the following year* 

Th© republic has steadily prospered of 
late yeai-s. Several important treaties have 
been entered into with the United States 
of America for the construction of a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, The 
undertaking of this great work, which is 
simply a necessity to modern commerce, is 
merely a question of time* 

VL The History of Venezuela, 

The repubiic of Venezuela is situated in 
the northern part of South America, and 
lies between latitude 1° 8' and 12° 16' N*, 
and longitude 60° and 73° 17' W, It 
comprises an area of about 400,000 square 
miles, and contains a 2>opulation of nearly 
two millions. 

In the year 1498 Columbus discovered 
the eastern coast of Venezuela, and in 1499 
Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci explored the 
whole coast. The latter explorers sailed 
into^ Lake Maracaybo, where they found an 
Indian village built on piles over the water 
as a precaution against inundations* This 
they named Venezuela, or Little Venice, a 
name which was eventually applied to the 
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•whole territory of the present republic. It 
soon attracted the attention of the Span¬ 
iards, and was conquered by them. In 
lt520 the city of Comaua was founded, 
and in 1527 the settlement of Coro was 
begun, these towns thus being among the 
oldest in America, The coloh^ ^ew rapidly. 
In 1545 Tocuyo was founded; Barquisemeto 
in 1552, Valencia in 1555, and Cardeas in 
1567. Gold was discoyered in the coast 
range in 1540. 

Venezuela remained under Spanish rule 
until the early part of the present century. 
It warmly opposed the accession of Joseph 
Bonaparte to the Spanish throne, and on the 
5th of July, 1811, threw oif its allegiance 
to Spain, and declared itself independent. 
In 1812 the treaty of Victoria restored it to 
Spain. The Spanish rule was hateful to 
the people, and in 1813 Venezuela again 
revolted under the leadership of General 
Simon Bolivar. A long struggle ensued, 
and in 1819 the independence of the coun¬ 
try was practically secured, and the republic 
of Colombia, consisting of New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, was established. 
The war with Spain did not close until 
1823, but the result was assured from the 
time of the formation of the republic. In 
1821 a constitution was adopted. In 1829 
Venezuela withdrew from the Colombian 
republic, and became an independent state. 
In 1830 Ecuador became a separate re¬ 
public. The dissolution of the old confed¬ 
eration was peaceful and amicable. For 
the next fifteen years the history of Venez¬ 
uela Is peaceful and uneventful. In 1846 
Geiieral ilonagas became president. A 
period of constant ci\dl war now set in, and 
lasted until June, 1863, when the accession 
of* General Falcon to the presidency re¬ 
stored tranquillity to the country. Several 
yeai-s of peace followed, and then a new 
revolution broke out and resulted in the 
establishment of a provisional government 
under Guzman Blanco, in April, 1869. 
The next year he convened a congress at 
Valencia, and compelled that body to ap¬ 
point him provisional president of the re¬ 
public, with extraordinary powers. In 
February, 1873, he was elected by the 
people for a term of four years. He gov¬ 
erned with a firm hand, and was practically 
a dictator, but he ruled well j and with a 
sincere desire to promote the welfare of his 
country, which under him enjoyed a degree 
of prosperity it had not known since its 
separation firom Spain. 


VII. The History op Bolivia. 

The republic of Bolivia is situated on the 
western side of South America, and lies 
between latitude 12° and 24° S.,and longi¬ 
tude 57° 25' and 70° 30' W. It comprises 
an area of 677,228 square miles, and eon- 
tains a population of about two millions. 

The pi'imitive inliabitants of Bolivia 
were Indians. After the Spanish conquest 
of Peru the countiy passed under the do¬ 
minion of Spain, and formed a part of the 
viceroyalty of Peru under the name of the 
presidency of Cliarcas, and at a later period 
of Upper Peru. In 1767 it was made a 
part of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
After the revolution of 1820 it became in¬ 
dependent of Spain. In 1825 it was erected 
into an independent republic by General 
Simon Bolivar, and was named Bolivia ia 
honor of him. A national convention was 
assembled, and General Bolivar was re¬ 
quested to prepare a constitution. General 
Sucre w’as chosen president, and continued 
in office until 1828, when he was over¬ 
thrown and expelled from Bolivia by Gen¬ 
eral Garaarra, Shortly after this he was 
assassinated. Sucre \ms succeeded by Gen¬ 
eral Blanco, who, a feiv months later, was 
overthrown and skin in a revolution headed 
by General Balibian. In 1829 Mariscal 
Santa Cruz was elected president He held 
office until February, 1839. In 1836 he 
became the head of the state in Peru, sty ling 
himself the Supreme Protector of the Bo- 
livio-Peruvian confederation. This union 
between the two states was broken in 1839 
by the overthrow of Santa Cruz by a new 
revolution, A period of confusion and civil 
war followed in Bolivia. 

In 1858 Dr. Linares became president^ 
and ruled with dictatorial power. He was 
overthrown in 1861, and Acha was named 
provisional president. In December, 1864^ 
General Mel^ejo headed a new revolu- 
tioo, and in February, 1865, defeated the 
government forces and became president. 
General Belzu attempted to overturn him^ 
but Avas defeated and killed. Another re¬ 
volt was put down in January, 1866. In 
that year Bolivia joined the alliance of 
Peru, Ecuador and Chili against Spain, 
In March, 1867, a large district in the 
northern part of the republic was ceded to 
Brazil. In December a formidable revolu¬ 
tion, having for its object the restoration 
of Acha to the presidency, broke out. It 
was put down early in 1868. In Februaiy 
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1869, Melgarejo, with the unaniDaous 
sent of the national congress, declared him¬ 
self dictator. In May he restored the in¬ 
stitution, but continued to exercise his dic¬ 
tatorial powers. In October a new revolu¬ 
tion broke out under the leadership of A. 
Morales. The outbreak was put down, 
but was rene\ 76 d in IS^Oj only to bo 

stamped out again. In 1871 a successrui 
revolution drove Melgarejo out of the coun¬ 
try, and Morales became president, for one 
year* In November Melgarejo was assas¬ 
sinated in Lima, by lus son-in-law. Mo¬ 
rales survived him a little more than a year, 
and was murdered by his son-in-law on the 
27tlx of November, 1872. In May, 1873, 
Don Adolfo Ballivian became president 
of the republic. Hi health man compelled 
him to withdraw from public life, and Dr. 
Tom^ Frias was appointed to succeed 
him, in February, 1874. On the 14th of 
the same month General Ballivian died. 
His death was followed by a series of revo¬ 
lutionary disturbances, which were not 
finally crashed until April, 1875. 

Bolivia is naturally one of the richest 
countries of South America, but its great 
mountain chaina cut it off from all commu¬ 
nication with the sea or the rest of the con¬ 
tinent on the western aide, except by the 
tedious and expensive process of mule trans¬ 
port across the mountains. On the eastern 
side this obstacle to the progress of tlie re¬ 
public does not exist. The Madeira river 
drains a large portion of the republic, re¬ 
ceives the waters of the greater number of 
its streams, and fi.Dally empties into the 
Amazon. For about 150 miles it is ob¬ 
structed by rapids. Below the rapids it is 
navigable to the Amazon, which river gives 
ready access to the sea. In 1872 it was 
resolved to build a railway around these 
rapids, and to bring Bolivia into direct 
communication with the rest of the world. 
The contract was undertaken by an Eng¬ 
lish firm, and a liberal subsidy was granted 
by the Bolivian government. The con¬ 
tractors abandoned the undertaking in 1874, 
and in 1877 an agreement was entered into 
with a responsible firm in the United States, 
and at present (1878) the work is being 
pushed forward with vigor. The benefits 
which must result to Bolivia from this great 
work are incalculable. 

Vm. The History op Uruguay. 

The republic of Uruguay is situated in 
the southern part of South America, on 


the Atlantic or eastern side, and lies be¬ 
tween latitude 30° and 35^ S., and longitude 
53° and 58° 30' W. It comprises an area 
of 63,300 square miles, and contains a pop¬ 
ulation of nearly hall a million. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Uruguay 
were South American Indians. In a. i>. 
1622 the first permanent European settle¬ 
ment was made by a band of Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries on the river Uruguay. The Por¬ 
tuguese, who had settled Brazil, were anx¬ 
ious to extend their dominions to the Plata, 
and planted several colonies in that region. 
Colonia was settled by them in 1680, and 
somewhat later a settlement was made by 
them on the present site of Montevideo. 
These efforts brought them in conflict with 
the Spaniards, who clairned the country. 
The war was settled in 1724 by the expul¬ 
sion of the Portuguese. In 1776 Uruguay 
was made a part of the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, and was called the district 
of Banda Oriental, It continued under 
Spanish rule until the beginning of the 
war for independence in 1811. It at first 
sided with Buenos Ayres, which was in in- 
surrection against Spain. The Portuguese 
troops in Brazil took advantage of the w'ar 
to seize Montevideo. They were driven 
from that city by the republican troops, 
chiefly through the exertions of Josd Ar- 
tigas, a famous gaucho chief. Artigas now 
made himself Dictator of Uruguay, and 
compelled Buenos Ayres to acknowledge 
the independence of the new republic, A. D* 
1814. He then undertook the conquest of 
Buenos Ayres, but was defeated and driven 
out of the country in 1820. In 1821 the 
Portuguese again iuvaded Uruguay, and 
forcibly annexed the republic to Brazil. 
Upon the erection of Brazil into an inde¬ 
pendent empire, Uruguay was constituted 
one of its provinces, with the name of Cis- 
platina. In 1825 Uruguay threw off the 
Brazilian yoke and proclaimed its inde¬ 
pendence, which was recognized by Brazil 
in 1828- As the price of this recognition 
the republic ceded to Brazil its northern 
territory, known as the Seven Missions. 
The new state took the name of “ Eepub- 
lica del Uruguay OrientaV* In 1830 a 
constitution was adopted. 

The constitution had hardly been adopted 
when the republic was plunged into a state 
of civil war. In 1839 On be, an unsuccess¬ 
ful candidate for the presidency, besieged 
Montevideo. The siege was continued for 
Inbie years. The war was brought to a 
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close by the mtervention of England and 
France, which powers compelled the com¬ 
batants to cease a strife that was exhaust¬ 
ing their country. Quiet was finally re¬ 
stored in 1852, and for the next eight years 
the republic was at peace. In 1860 Flores, 
an ex-president, began a new revolution. 
It was crushed in 1863 by the government 
forces. In 1864 Uruguay became involved 
in a war with Brazil, and the Brazilian 
army espoused the cause of Flores, and 
enabled him to enter Montevideo in tri¬ 
umph, in February, 1865, He made him- 
eelf provisional president, and renewed the 
treaties with BraziL On the Ist of May, 
1865, Uruguay entered into the alliance of 
Brazil and the Argentine republic against 
Paraguay. In 1866 General Vidal be¬ 
came president of the republic. In 1868 
an insurrection broke out in Montevideo, 
and during the disturbances General Flores 
was assassinated. In March, 1868, Vidal 
was succeeded in the presidency by Gen¬ 
eral Lorenzo Battle. In 1870 a fresh 
revolution broke out. It was brought to 
an end by the election of Don Jos^ Ell- 
uari to the presidency. In 1876 he was 
deposed by his own party, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Pedro Varela, who was driven 
from power in March, 1876, BQs successor, 
Sen or Latorre, declared himself dictator. 

IX, The History op the Argentine 
Repuelio. 

The Argentine republic is situated in 
the aouthem part of South America, and 
lies between latitude 21*^ and 41® S., and 
longitude 53® and 71® 17^ It comprises 
an area of 841,000 square miles, and con¬ 
tained in 1875 a population of 1,768,681. 
The Argentines dispute with Chili the 
right to the region south of the Eio Negro, 
known as Patagonia, as far as Terra del 
Fuego. The dispute is still unsettled. 

In 1512 Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spanish 
navi^tor, discovered the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata. In 1535 the first Spanish 
colony was founded at Buenos Ayres. The 
country was regarded as a part of the vice- 
royalty of Peru, and so continued until 
1620, when a new government was organ¬ 
ized, the seat of which was located at 
Buenos Ayres. The new government was 
a dependency of Peru. In 1776 the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres was created. It 
embraced the countries now known as the 
Argentine republic, Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. In 1806, Spain being at war 


with Great Britain, a small British force 
captured Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 
hut was soon driven out by the inhabitants, 
pother effort was made by a stronger Brit¬ 
ish force to capture Buenos Ayres in 1807, 
but was repulsed. 

In 1810 Buenos Ayres threw off the 
Spanish yoke, and proclaimed its inde¬ 
pendence, The war was decided in 1812 
by the surrender of the Spanish forces at 
Montevideo. In January, 1813, a sov¬ 
ereign assembly^'was convened at Tucu- 
man, then the capital of Buenos Ayres, and 
the administration of the goyernment was 
confided to it. The independence of the 
republic being established, an army waa 
sent into Chili, under General San Martin, 
and aided the Chiliaus in driving the 
Spaniards from that province. Peru was 
next assisted, and the independence of that 
country was secured in 1821. 

In 1816 the new republic took the name 
of The United Provinces of La Plata/’ 
and in 1817 General Puyerredon was made 
supreme dictator. Somewhat later the city 
of Buenos Ayres was made the capital of 
the republic. In 1820 the dictatorship 
was abolished, and a democratic form of 
government was instituted, with General 
Kodigruez at its head. In 1824, the prov¬ 
inces alon^ the Parana having joined La 
Plata, the form of government was changed 
to a republic, and Senor Las Heras was 
made president. In 1826 La Plata became 
involved in a war with Brazil, in the midst 
of which a revolution broke out, which en¬ 
tirely broke up the confederation. Peace 
was made with Brazil in 1828, through the 
mediation of England, and the independ¬ 
ence of the r^ublie of Uruguay was recog¬ 
nized by La Plata. In 1831 the Argentine 
republic was formed by the confederation 
of the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Cor- 
rientes, Entre-Rios, and Santa F^. A little 
later some of the other provinces joined 
the union. This was followed by efforts of 
some of the leading officers of the army to 
overthrow the republic and seize the su¬ 
preme power. This unsettled state of affairs 
continued until 1835, when Rosas, who had 
been chosen president in 1833, was made 
dictator. He held office until 1852, and 
during this period governed the republic 
with firmness and sternness. He made 
repeated efforts to force Paraguay and 
Urugu^ to join the Argentine eonfederar 
tion. These efforts involved him in a quar¬ 
rel with Brazil, wbieb was also seeking to 
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get possession of Uruguay- During this 
contest Great Britain and France inter¬ 
vened at the request of the Emperor of 
Brazil; their fleets seized the Argentine 
fleet, opened the Parana^ which Kosas had 
declared closed, and gave protection to 
vessels ascending that stream to Paraguay* 
Peace was made in 1848* In 1852 Rosas 
was defeated by the party opposed to him, 
and was driven from power* He escaped to 
England* Vicente Lopez succeeded him, 
and five months later by a sudden stroke 
made himself dictator. 

In September, 1852, a revolution broke 
out in the province of Buenos Ayres, which 
withdrew from the confederation and estab¬ 
lished a government of its own* This act 
led to repeated quarrels and conflicts be¬ 
tween the Argentine confederation and 
Buenos Ayres* On the 17tli of September, 
1871, the Argentine troops were defeated 
by the forces of Buenos Ayres under Gen¬ 
eral MitiA The Argentine confedera¬ 
tion was now remodelled, wdth Buenos 
Ayres as the leading state* The city of 
Buenos Ayres was made the capital of the 
republic, a constitution was adopted, and 
General Mitrd was chosen president. In 
1865 the Argeiitiue republic declared war 
against Paraguay, and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Brazil 
anil Uniguay* The struggle resulted in 
tlie utter overthrow of Paraguay, the ag¬ 
gressions of which state had provoked the 
war, A. B. 187(>* 

The alliance of the Argentine confedera¬ 
tion with Brazil and Uruguay gave great 
offence to certain parties in the republic, 
and led to several outbreaks* These were 
suppressed* The peace of 1870 was fol¬ 
lowed by a formidable rebellion in Entre- 
Rios, which lasted a year, and was put down 
only at the cost of an immense number of 
lives. The revolt was renewed in 1873, 
but was suppressed in the course of a few 
months* !□ 1874 the contest over the 
presidential election plunged the country 
into a new civil war, which lasted several 
months and caused much suffering* It was 
settled by the acknowledgment of the pre-s- 
ident elected by the people* Since then 
the history of the republic lias been peace¬ 
ful and iineventfah Under the able ad¬ 
ministration of President Avellaueda the 
wounds of civil war have been healed, the 
resources of the country have been de¬ 
veloped, and a new era of prosperity has 
dawned upon the republic* 


X* The Hjbtohy of Pakagtjat* 

The republic of Paraguay is the only 
South American state that does not possesa 
a seacoast* It lies between latitude 21"^ 
57^ and 27® 30' S., and longitude 54® 33' 
and 58® 40' W. It comprises an area of 
about 63,000 square miles, and contains a 
population of about 250,000. 

In 1530 Paraguay was discovered by the 
Europeans, but the first Spanish colony was 
not planted in the country until 1536 or 
1537, when the city of Asuncion was 
founded* The colony prospered, and was 
erected into a bishopric in 1555* The 
Spaniards found the Indians mild and 
friendly, mdustrious and intelligent, and 
very willing to learn the cmlization of the 
wdiitcs. Ill 1557 the first missionaries 
arrived, and were so successful in their 
labors that they were soon followed by 
numerous others, and in a short while a 
number of thriving missions were estab¬ 
lished in the country* 

The name of Paraguay was given to the 
entire basin of the Plata, and the country 
was governed by lieutenants of the Viceroy 
of Peru* In 1620 the King of Spain sepa¬ 
rated Paraguay and Buenos Ayres into two 
distinct governments, both remaining parts 
of the viceroyalty of Peru. 

In tlie meantime the Jesuits had pros¬ 
pered beyond their hopes with the missions* 
Their principal establisliments, knowm as 
'‘The Missions,” were located in the region 
between the Uruguay and Parana rive^^, 
and on the western hank of the Parana, 
The converted Indians were " collected by 
thousands into villages, where splendid 
churches were built; and finally, by a man¬ 
date which the Jesuits obtained about 1690, 
forbidding all other Spaniards to enter 
their territory without their permission, 
they were enabled to establish an almost 
independent theocratic government. Before 
the middle of the seventeenth century thirty 
missions had been founded; and in 1740 
the number of civilized Indians was ascer¬ 
tained to be upward of 140,000. Each 
mission was built in a uniform style, with a 
great plaza in the centre, and here were 
erected the church, college, arsenal, stores, 
and workshops of the carpenters, smiths, 
and weavers, all under the immediate care 
of the priests. Once a week the male in¬ 
habitants went through military drill, 
prizes being given to the best marksmen. 
Church ceremonies were performed every 
day, the children beginning with morning 
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prayer, followed at sunrise by mass, at 
which the whole population attended. 
Baptisms took place in the afternoon; 
vespers were sung every evening; and 
holidays or festivals were chosen for the 
celebration of marriages* The Indians 
were excellent musicians and singers* , , , 
The schools and workshops were admirably 
managed, and the wood carving of the 
artisans still elicits admiration. The 
Spanish language was prohibited/' the 
Guarani, or native Indian, only being 
used. Several books were printed in this 


rated with Bnenos Ayres. In 1811 the 
Paraguayans threw off their allegiance to 
Spain, and proclaimed their independence* 
An array sent from Buenos Ayres to reduce 
them to submission was defeated, and the 
independence of the country secured* The 
republic was at first governed by a 
but in 1813 the executive power was con¬ 
fided to two consuls. In 1814 Dr. Francia, 
one of the consuls, made himself dictator* 
His powers were confirmed for three years, 
and then for life. He governed Paraguay 
with vigor and sometimes with cruelty, but 
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language by the Jesuit presses. The at¬ 
tempt of the Jesuits to make their province 
independent of the colonial government, 
alarmed the Spanish ^ authorities, and in 
1767 an order was issued expelling the 
priests from the missions* They made no 
resistance, though they were well prepared 
to do so. After their departure the mis¬ 
sions fell into decay, the converts were dis¬ 
persed, some taking to the woods again, 
others being made prisoners by the Bra- 
aalians and sold into slavery. 

In 1776 Paraguay was again ktcorpo- 


on the whole his rule was beneficial to the 
country* He died on the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1840, and the goveiT,mei]t passed into 
the hands of a, junta. In March, 1841, the 
consular system was revived, and two con¬ 
suls were placed at tfae head of the state. 
In 1844 the form of government was again 
changed, and Lopez, one of the consuls, was 
made dictator for ten years. In 1854 his 
dictatorship was renewed for three years, 
and in 1857 for seven years* His rule was 
arbitrary as ths^. of Dr* Francia, but he 
allowed foreigners jitho had been forbidden 
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by the first dictator to enter or leave the 
republic, to come and go at wilb and was 
in other respects a more liberal ruler. 

In 1853 the American war Bteamer 
“Water Witch " was scut by the United 
States government to survey the La Plata 
river. The expedition was well received 
by Lopez, and the surveys were carried on 
with success until February, 1855, when 
the steamer was fired upon by the Para¬ 
guayan Port Itapiru, and one of her crew 
killed. The steamer returned the fire, but 
being no match for the fort, was obliged to 
Withdraw, The United States government 
sent a strong fleet to punish Paraguay for 
this outrage, but the matter was settled 
through the mediation of the Aji^gentine 
confederation, on terms consistent w'ith the 
dignity of the United States, In 1858 a 
treaty was concluded with Brazil by w^hicb 
the waters of the Paraguay were declared 
free to all nations. The Paraguayan gov¬ 
ernment, however, steadily discouraged 
foreign emigration and trade, 

Lopez died in September, 1862, and 
was succeeded by his son, who is generally 
known as Marshal Lopez. He pursued an 
even more despotic course than his father. 
He was ambitious of converting his coun¬ 
try into a monarchy, of which he should be 
emperor, and of enlarging his dominions by 
foreign conquests- In November, 1864, tak¬ 
ing ad vantage of a quarrel between Brazil 
and Uruguay, he seized a Brazilian steamer 
on its voyage up the Paraguay to Matto 
Grosso, and held its crew and passengers as 
prisoners of war. Shortly after he invaded 
Matto Grosso and sacked Cuyabd, the cap¬ 
ital of the province, and some other towns, 
and captured the diamond mines of that 
region. Being afraid that the Argentine 
republic would side wutli Brazil against 
him, Lopez, on the 13th of April, 1865, 
seized two Argentine war steamers in the 
bay of Corrientea, and the next day in¬ 
vested the town of Corrientes, set up a pro¬ 


visional government, and declared the 
Argentine provinces of Corrientes ^ and 
Entre-Kios annexed to the republic of 
Paraguay, On the 18th he declared war 
against the Argentine confederation- On 
the 1st of May Brazil, the Argentine con¬ 
federation, and Uruguay entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance against 
Paraguay, “solemnly binding themselves 
not to lay down their arms until the exist¬ 
ing government of Paraguay should be 
overthrown, nor to treat with Lopez, unless 
by common consent,” Hostilities began in 
June, 1865, and the war lasted until 1870, 
Itwas contested with desperate valor by the 
Paraguayans, who were driven from strong¬ 
hold to stronghold by the land and naval 
forces of the allies. At length Lopez was 
defeated and killed at Aquidaban, on the 
1st of March, 1870, and Paraguay sub¬ 
mitted to the conquerors, who had already 
overrun the greater portion of the country. 
Paraguay was compelled to surrender the 
northern portion of her territory to Brazil 
as a compensation for the expenses of the 
war, and to make reparation to the other 
allies. Peace was made on the 20th of 
June, and on the 25th of November a new 
constitution was adopted, granting religious 
toleration, and encouragement and protec¬ 
tion to foreign emigration and trade, and 
providing for the summary punishment of 
any person who should in future seek to 
assume the dictatorship- In December, 
1871, the provisional government which 
had concluded the peace was succeeded by 
the permanent establishment, with Senor 
Jovellanos as president- Within a year 
three revolutions were undertaken against 
the government, which was obliged to ask 
the assistance of Brazil- The Brazilian 
troops suppressed the outbreaks in April, 
1874, and since then Paraguay has been 
under Brazilian protection, while nominally 
independeEt. 


THE END. 
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